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PREFACE. 



It has been remarked that " a preface is the history of a book ;'" it may there- 
fore be expedient to lay before the reader an ingenuous account of the origin 
and design of the present publication. 

In April, 1828, that portion of the work which now forms the introduction, 
was delivered as one of two lectures,* before the Warwick and Leamington 
Literary and Scientific Institution ; and the very flattering commendations then 
bestowed, induced me to pursue the subject further, as a means both of self- 
instruction and amusement for my leisure hours. From that time to the present, 
scarcely any other object has engrossed more of my attention than that of obtain- 
ing every information relative to Peiktkes and Feinting. Not aware of 
the labours that others had performed, and without ^n assistant, I had many 
obstacles to contend with ; and soon became well convinced, that the design I 
had formed was above the bibliographical acquirements of a journeyman printer.*}* 
Stimulated, however, to proceed, I continued my researches with increased ardour ; 
and though conscious of not having made the work what it might have been 
under more ftvourable circumstances, yet I trust some merit may be thought 
due for the attempt ; and shall feel gratified if placed in the field of literature 
only as a pioneer, to induce some abler hand to improve the work, and make i<^^ 
more worthy of the literary world, and the profession of which it treats. 

Those who are conversant with the history of printing, cannot be unac- 
qiuunted with the learning, virtue, honourable exertions, and ardent and daring 

* IJICTURX I.— On the Origin and ProgreM of Lwgnaf^, with the mode and materials employed by the 
AncientB in propagating Knowledge before the Invention of Printing. 

LxcTvaz II.— The Origin and carljr History of Printing, ¥rtth its progress in the Fifteenth and Slzteeotfa 
Oentoriea j its Inflnence upon the Manners and Customs of the People, as wcU Civil as Religious. 

1 1 received the rudiments of my education at a day school in my native town, Manchester, and was after- 
wards removed to the free grammar school, under the rev. Thomas Gaskell. Early attached to a love of reading, 
I have remained all my life an ardent inquirer after knowledge. From the month of March, 1810, (being then litue 
more tlian fifteen years of age,) to November 2S, 1815, my dayn were passed in the 33rd regiment of foot, ffom 
which I obtained my discharge, in consequence of wounds received at the battle of Waterloo. During those years 
I bad few faculties of self-improvement. Having been apprenticed to an engraver and copper-plate printer, I 
lemmed the latter, on returning from the army ; but from a distaste, and other causes, which need not be here 
stated, in the year 1821, 1 adoped the profession of a letter-press printer, under indenture, with Messrs. Dicey and 
Smjthson, proprietors of the Northampton Mercury i and feel gratifled that an opportunity has occurred of publicly 
recording my gratitude to Mr. Robert Smithson, printer and editor of the Mercury, for his uniform kindness 
during my abode at Northampton ; and to whose advice 1 am solely indebted for a very material cbange, both in 
my cteenmstances and conduct. Adopting the pmfes,«iion of a printer, vrith the view of affoidinp me that literary 
infonnatiOD which I so ardently desired, I endeavoured to become acquainted with its history. From this desire 
arose tlw Lecture; at Warwick ; the Song$ of the Preu, at Nottingham ; and Anally, the Vielmtarji of Printert 
md Prinhmg, with the Printenf Manual, at Manchester. 
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zeal of most of the early printen, who, by the number of foeautiful and correct 
impresssions which they gave of the ancient authors, (and thereby laying the 
foundation of classical and polite learning,) have secured to their memories the 
everlasting respect of all lovers of liberal and enlightened education. Who can 
read the biographies of many of the early printers, without awarding to them 
that admiration which the most eminent benefactors of mankind deserve ? — 
It is true, that popes, emperors, and kings, bestowed upon many of these men 
honours and rewards for their personal worth and literary pre-eminence. But, it 
is also true, that many of the nobles, ecclesiastics, and rulers of the land, endea- 
voured to cramp the energies of the rising press — ^by confiscation of life and 
property — by exclusive privileges— and expurgatory enactments—having a fear, 
rather than any desire, to foster an art which promised so fair to benefit the 
mass of the people, by the diflfusion of knowledge. " Sola nobilitaa virtus,"" 
though generally a very improper motto, where it is most commonly placed, is 
yet true enough to make a maxim, and might very properly have been engraven 
on the monuments of many learned and noble typographers. Eulogium is often 
bestowed on beings whose qualities, however splendid in the outward show, are 
often questionable in their lives, and unworthy of comparison with others whose 
faculties have been busied in supplying and extending the sources of knowledge. 
My aim has been to record, with as much fidelity as possible, the names and 
deeds of ancient and modem typographers, who have benefitted literature by 
their labours — society by their exertions — and whose conduct it would be easy 
to adopt, and desirable to emulate. Nor will it, I hope, be deemed presumption 
for having introduced the names of many of our humbler artists, 

V Who eam'd their bread bf Uboar's active liand ;" 

whose meritorious conduct when living obtained the meed of praise ; and whose 
honourable industry deserves to be recorded as a laudable example to the young 
typographer, who wishes to obtain respect firom his fellow-men. 

With regard to the origin and progress of newspapei^, the various laws by 
which they have been restricted, the duties imposed to retard their circulation, 
and other information connected with the periodical press, the reader will find 
sufficient to engage his attention. Of that " glory of a free country" I need 
make very little observation ; yet it is deplorable to notice the present state of 
the newspaper press of the British empire. From being a free and independent 
record of. the vicissitudes of politics and power, noticing the moral and physical 
career of nations, recording all accidents by fiood and field, aiding the cause and 
dissemination of knowledge, which, while it amuses, ought also to instruct,— has 
descended from this high estate, and become the vehicle of party strife and 
petty feuds, in the hands of designing men, who make no shame of being bought 
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and sold like common vare. If in the cooree of the work I have indalged too 
fireely in quotations on the " liberty of the press," I visit it to be understood 
that they are meant to convey vhat the press should be, not what it is. 

Without detracting in any degree from the works of those who have preceded 
me, it will be sufficient to remark, that the expense in the purchase of their 
valuable works, particularly those highly illustrated ones of Dr. T. F. Dibdin, 
has been the means of prohibiting their circulation among the greater portion of 
the community, but more so in the profession ; in order, therefore, to render 
some information on the subject attainable in as cheap a manner as possible, the 
present work is published. I have been indebted to the works of many British 
bibliographers ; and though I cannot enumerate them, I must mention Dr. Adam 
Clarke's BMiographical Dictionary, Robert Watt's Bibliotheca Britatmiea, 
Beloe' 8 Anecdotes of Literature, Brydges' British Bibliographer and Cen- 
sura Literaria, Savage's Librarian, Ottley's Enquiry into the Origin and 
Early History of Engraving, Singer''s Researches into the History of Play- 
ing Cards, Dibdin's Bibliographical Decameron and other works. Home's 
Introduction to Bibliography, Nichols' Anecdotes of Literature and other 
works, Townley's Illustrations of Biblical Literature, Greswell's Annals of 
Parisian Typography, and his View of the Early Parisian Greek Press, 
D'Israeli's Curiosities of Literature ; the works of Ames, Herbert, Dibdin, 
Luckombe, Lemoine, and Stower, on Printing ; and, though last, not least, to 
the p^es of Mr. Urban, for the notices of modem printers and booksellers. 
For the account of those curious and interesting subjects, the ancient mysteries 
and miracle plajs, I am indebted to the works of William Hone, and others ; 
and i{ it be concluded that a compiler is only a literary thief, I must plead guilty 
to such a charge, and hope for mercy ; at the same time trusting to be exonerated 
from having any wish to print one line of another's as being my own. 

In a work which contains such a multiplicity of dates, it is to be expected that 
numerous errors may be detected, occasioned by the contradictory evidences from 
which they have been taken, and from those inaccuracies which, with the utmost 
care, will arise in going through the press ; but the most scmtinizing attention 
has been paid to make the work as perfect as possible, though, it should be taken 
into consideration, that during the time of compilation and printing, I have not 
in the least neglected my labours in a printing office ; and the only time I have 
had in collecting the matter, or of correcting the proof sheets, has been taken 
from the hours of rest or leisure. 

For the assistance which I have received from a few individuals during the 
ftogtea of the work, it becomes me to return my acknowledgments. To the 
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Rev. James Hovarth, of Bury, I am indebted for his kindness and advice, and 
particularly for his obtaining for me some valuable works from the libniry of 

Hayvard, Esq. of Walshaw Hall ; to Fenton Robinson Atkinson, Esq. of 

Oak House, near Manchester, my warmest thanks and gratitude are due, for his 
assistance, (in the first place unsolicited, but, of course, gladly accepted, for the 
loan of books from his extensive and well selected library,) and for his friendly 
advice during the time of the work going through the press, and without which 
it could not have been, as I hope it will now be found, worthy of the public 
&vour. To J. Holland, jun. Esq. of Atherstone, Warwickshire, for his sending 
some scarce and valuable books, which have been of much service to me, and 
which I acknowledge with pleasure. To Mr. J. Cail, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
for a correct list of newspapers which had been commenced in that town and 
neighbourhood. It would have been gratifying to me to have extended the list, 
had aid always been afforded when solicited ; but I regret being compelled to 
state, that in two or three instances, I found that a genuine love of literature 
is not always the strongest impulse in the breast of those who have appeared 
before the world as authors, or writers of books. 

It was my intention to give a complete list of the works which had been pro- 
duced upon the History of Printing, with short biographical notices of their 
authors ; this I found would have extended the work more than was contem- 
plated ; and, indeed, after much labour, I found that I could not for the present 
give them as complete as would have been desired. 

The work is now presented to the profession, and to the literary world, as 
affording a knowledge of the rise and progress of that art by which the " atmos- ■ 
phere of truth has continually grown brighter, and a strength of mind produced 
that is under no fear of counteraction." From the critic I beg that indulgence 
which I have endeavoured to merit ; and wherever I may have failed, it is in 
ability, not from want of perseverance, from first to last, in my desire to add 
something to the literary history of my country, and to perpetuate a kno'w- 
ledge of that profession of which I am a member. 

C. H. TIMPERLEY. 
Maneketter, Jun* \, 1839 
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ON THE ORIGIN OP LANQUAGE; AND THX MODES AND MATERIALS USED BT THE ANaiNTS FOR 
TRANSMITTING KNOWLEDGE BEFORE THE INVENTION OP PRINTDtO. 



" How gntcAd 1* the sewdi I with pttde to ttaee 
UaefQl invcntioiu, that exalt onr not ; 
Flxlns \>T TUio<u MtMgtm from their wares, 
In new Impiovementa, the progrestlTe conne. 
On niee connexioni man's high ichemea dependi 
Means most be Coond proportloDecl to the end. 
Slow ther advance, who seek perfection's prize. 
Or benefactors of the world woaU rise." 

One of the most distinguished privileges which Providence has conferred upon mankind, 
is the power of communicating their thoughts one to another. Destitute of this power, 
reason would be a solitary, and, in some measure, an unavailable principle. Speech is 
the great instrument by which man becomes beneficial to man, and it is by the intercourse 
and transmission of thought, by means of speech, that we are chiefly indebted for the 
improvement of thought itself. If we carry our thoughts back to the first dawn of language 
among men, and reflect upon the feeble beginnings from which it must have arisen, and 
upon the many, and great obstacles which it must have encountered in its progress, we 
shaD find reason for the highest astonishment, on viewing the height which it has attained. 
We admire several of the inventions of art — we plume ourselves on many discoveries which 
have been made in latter ages, serving to advance knowledge, and to render life comfortable ; 
we speak of them, as the boost of human reason, but, certainly, no invention is entitled to 
any such degree of admiration as that of Language ; — ^if, indeed, it can be considered as a 
human invention at all. 

Man is formed, as well internally as externally, for the communication of thoughts 
and feelings. He is urged to it, by the necessity of receiving, and by the desire of imparting 
whatever is useful or pleasant His wants and his wishes cannot be supplied by individual 
power; his joys and his sorrows cannot be limited to individual sensation. The fountains 
of his wisdom, and of his love, spontaneously flow, not only to fertilize the neighbouring 
soil, but to augment the dbtant ocean. But the mind of man, which is within him, can 
only be communicated by objects which are without, by gestures, sounds, characters, more 
or less expressive, and permanent, — instniments, not merely useful, for this particular 
purpose, but many times pleasing in themselves, or rendered so by the long continued 
operation of habit. These, reason adopts, — she combines, — she arranges, — and the result 
is Langoage. 

Speech, or the language of articulate sounds, b the most wonderiul, the most delightful 
of the arts, thus taught by nature and reason. It is also the most perfect, it enables us, as- 
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it were, to express things beyond the reach of expression ; — the infinite range of being — 
the exquisite fineness of emotion — and the intricate subtleties of thought Of such efifect 
are those shadows of the soul, those living sounds which we call words ! Compared with 
these, how poor are all other moniunents of human power— of perseverance— or skill — or 
genius! They render the mere cl«wn an artist; nations immortal; orators poets; 
philosophers divine. 

As it is evident, that there is no instinctive articulated language, it becomes an inquiry 
of some importance, how mankind were first induced to fabricate articulate sounds ; and 
to employ them for the purpose of communicating their thoughts. On this question, only 
two opinions can be formed. Language^must either have been originally revealed from 
heaven, or the fruit of human invention. The greater part of the Jews, and the Christians, 
and even some of the wisest Pagans, have embraced the former opinion, which seems so far 
to be supported by the authority of Moses, that he represents the Supreme Being as 
teaching our first parents the names of animals. (Gen. ii. 19, 20.) The latter opinion is 
held by Diodorus Siculus, Lucretius, Horace, and many other Greek and Roman writers, 
who consider language as one of the arts invented by man. Amongst the modems, Astle, 
in his celebrated work on the Origin and Progreti of Writing, ranks foremost, for his 
elaborate defence of the human invention of alphabetical characters. The arguments of 
Mr. Astle, were, however, powerfully combated by an able critic in the Monthly Review, 
(Old Series) vol. Ixxi. p. 271 ; Drs. Warburton, Delany, Johnson, Beattie, Blair, Gil'bert 
Wakefield, Gale, in his Court of the Gentiles ; Hartley, in his Observations on Man ; 
Winder, in his History of Knowledge ; Dr. Adam Clarke, in his Remarks on the Ordgin 
of Language: Home, in \as Introduction to the Study of Bibliography ; the author of 
Conjectural Observations on the Origin and Progress of Alphabetical Writing; and 
Smith, of New Jersey, who think that language was ori^nally from heaven, consider all 
accounts of its human invention as .a series of mere suppositions, hanging loosely together, 
and the whole depending on no fixed principle. 

The opinions of the Greek and Roman writers, frequently quoted in support of the 
human invention of language, are of no greater authority than the opinions of other men ; 
for as language was formed, and brought to a great degree of perfection, long before the 
era of any historian with whom we are acquainted ; their authority, who are comparatively 
of yesterday, gives them no advantage, in this inquiry, over the philosophers of France 
and England. 

The oldest book extant, contains the only rational cosmogony known to the ancient 
nations ; and that book represents the first hums* inhabitants of this earth, not onl^ as 
reasoning and speaking animals ; but also in a state of high perfection and happiness, of 
which they were deprived for disobedience to their Creator. Moses, setting aside his 
claim to inspiration, deserves, firom the consistency of his narrative, at least as much credit 
as Mochus, or Democritus, or Epicums ; and from his higher antiquity, if antiquity on 
this subject could have any weight, he would deserve more, as having lived nearer to the 
period of which they all write. But the question respecting the origin of language may 
be decided, without resting on authority of any kind, merely by considering the nature of 
speech, and the mental and corporeal powers of man. 

Those who maintain language to be of human invention, suppose men, at first, to hare 
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been solitary animals, afterwards to have herded together without government or subordi- 
nation, then to have formed poUtical societies, and by their own exertions, to have advanced 
fimn the grossest ignorance to the refinements of science. But, say the reasoners, whom 
I have quoted in its defence, this is a supposition contruy to all history, and all experience. 
There ia not upon record, a single instance, well authenticated, of a people emerging, by 
their own efforts, from barbarism to civilization. The original savages of Greece, were 
tamed by the Pelasg^, a foreign tribe, and afterwards further polished by Orpheus, Cecrops, 
Cadmus, and others, who derived their knowledge fiom Egypt and the East. The ancient 
Romans, a ferocious and motley crew, received the blessings of law and religion from a 
succession of foreign kings — and the conquests of Rome, at a later priod, contributed to 
civilize the rest of Europe. It b said, that before language could be invented, mankind 
most have existed for ages in large political societies, and have carried on, in concert, some 
common work ; but if inarticulate cries, and the natural visible signs of the passions and 
affections, were modes of communication sufficiently accurate to keep a large society 
together for ages, and to direct its members in the execution of some common work, what 
could be their inducement to the invention of an art so useless and difficult as that of 
language ? Men, who have not learned to articulate in their childhood, never afterwards 
acquire the &culty of speech, but by such helps as savages cannot obtain ; and, therefore, 
if speech was invented at all, it must either have been invented by children, who seem 
incapable of invention, or by men who were incapable of speech ; — a thousand, nay, a 
million of children could not think of inventing a language ; and, therefore, reason, as well 
as history intimates that mankind in all ages must have been speaking animals ; the 
yooug having constantly acquired this art, from imitating those that were older ; we may 
then, in despite of every assertion to the contrary, warrantably conclude, that our first 
parents tecdved the blessing of language by Divine inspiration. 

There are several well authenticated cases on record of children having been found in 
solitary places, leading a brutish life, inct^ble of communicating ideas by language, and 
apparantly completely ignorant of all the social usuages of mankind. These remarkable 
instances exhibit how degraded and miserable is the condition of a human being, when 
its mind has been unfonned by the example of others, and no moral or intellectual train- 
ing has been bestowed upon it. llie two most striking examples of this uiiliappy state 
are those fiimished by the individuab known by the names of Peter the Wild Bot, 
and THE Savage of Ateteon. The first was found in July, 1724, in a field belonging 
to a townsman of Hameln, naked, covered with a brownish black hair, apparently 
about twelve years of age, and uttering no sound. In October, 1725, he was sent for by 
George I. to Hanover, from whence he was escorted to London, and finally placed with a 
fanner in Hertfordshire, with whom he resided tUl his death in 1785. Peter could not 
be taught to speak ; the plainest of the few articulate sounds he could utter were Peter ki 
*ko, and qui ca ; the two latter being attempts at pronouncing King George and Queen 
Caroline. He was of middle size, somewhat robust in appearance, and strong, and had a 
good beard. He was fond of warmth and relished a glass of brandy. Peter was first 
found in the act of sucking a cow, in the woods of Hanover. Queen Caroline, who 
greaUy interested herself about Peter, was very desirous of having him educated, and em- 
ployed various masters to teach him to speak. Afler the Queen's death Government 
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allowed a pension for him, and he was placed with Thomas Fen, a respectable fanner in 
Hertfordshire. He was accustomed in the spring of the year to wander away, subsisting 
on the green buds of trees, &c. His adventure in Norfolk, during one of these excur- 
sions, has been related, to which we may add that he was saved from the consequences of 
his supposed contumacy by aame person reading in a newspaper an 'advertisement describ- 
ing the missing Wild Boy. To prevent the recurrence of such serious adventures, he was 
provided with a brass collar, on which was inscribed " Peter the Wild Boy, Broadway 
Farm, Berkhampstead." When Peter was angry, he never attempted to strike or use 
his hands in any way, but always endeavoured to bite. Pleasure he expressed by kissing 
the object that excited his admiration. When pleased he would also often dance about, 
shaking his brass collar, and making a humming noise which he intended for singing, 
but in which it was difficult to trace an air. Painting delighted him, and he would im- 
mediately kiss any object that was of vivid colours. He was passionately fond of music, 
and would endeavour to enter the room where any kind of music was performing, jumping 
and dancing to it. We have ahready described the extent of his vocabulary, to which he 
afterwards added " Hom Hen" (Tom Fen), intended for the name of the farmer whom he 
recognized as his master. Though quite harmless, Peter was sometimes sullen, and 
would never work if desired to do so ; but, if nothing were said to him, he would often 
assist in the farm and do more work than three other men. He usually had bread and 
milk for supper, and as soon as he had taken it he always went up to bed ; so that if he 
was wished out of the way, s<Hne bread and milk was given to him, and when he had 
finished it he would immediately go off to bed, even though it were still broad daylight. 
Peter could live on the simplest fere, but he much liked anything sweet, and any kind of 
confectionary. There is an anecdote, of his having made his way into a room where all 
the sweet things were laid out, that were prepared for a grand fite given to Lord Chatham ; 
and when the second course was called for, Peter was discovered, with a large bowl, in 
which he had mixed pastry, jellies, creams, and other niceties, employed, quite to his 
own satisfaction, in eating the whole collection with his hands. Peter was capable of very 
sincere affection ; for he became attached in an extraordinaiy manner to the fanner 
who succeeded Tom Fen in the charge of him ; and when this person died, he went to 
his bed-side, raised his hands, and endeavoured to awaken him ; but when he found his 
efforts unavailing, he went down stairs and seated himself by the chinmey. What his 
ideas of death were, cannot be known ; but he refused his food and pined away, till in a 
few daj3 he actually died of grief, — for he never had any illness. 

The Savage of Aveyron was found in the forest of Cawne in the year 1801, being, it 
was supposed, about eleven or twelve years of age. He was quite naked, and seeking 
acorns and roots for food, was met by three huntsmen who laid hold of him at the moment 
he was climbing a tree to avoid his pursuers. In 1802 he was taken to Paris, where he 
excited great curiosity, and his actions furnished occasion to observations of the most 
interesting nature. 

Language is the expression of our ideas and their various relations by certain articolate 
sounds, which are used as the signs of those ideas and relations! By articulate sounds are 
meant, those modulations of simple voice emited from the thorax, which are formed by 
means of the mouth, and its several organs — the teeth — the tongue — the Ups — and the 
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palate. In a more general sense, the word language is sometimes naed to denote all 
sounds by which anrmftla of any kind express their particular feelings and impulses, in a 
manner that is intelligible to their own species. The Divine author of nature has endowed 
every animal with powers sufficient to make known all those of its sensatians and desires, 
with which it is necessary for the preservation of the individual, or the continuance of the 
kind, that others of the same species riiould be acquainted. It is necessary for animals to 
know the voices of their enemies, as the rmces of their friends, and the roaring of the lion 
is a sound, of which previous to experience, every beast of the forest is naturally afraid. 
Between these animal sounds and the language of men, there is htiwever, veiy little 
analogy. Human language is ct^ble of expressing ideas and notions, which there is 
eveiy reason to beUeve that animal instinct cannot conceive. 

Every human language is learned by imitation, and is intelli^le only, to those who 

dther inhabit the country where it is venacular, or have been taught by a master, or by 

boob; but the voices of animals are not learned by imitation, and being wholly instinctive, 

they are intelligible to all the animals of that species by which they are uttered, though 

brought together from the remotest parts of the world. That the barkings or yelps of a 

Lapland dog would be instinctively understood by the dogs of Spain, Calabria, India, or 

any other country, — ^but there is no reason to imagine, that a man who had never heard 

any language spoken, would himself speak ; and it is well known that the language spoken in 

one country is unintelligible to the natives of another, where a different language is spoken. 

Hoodotns, indeed, records a fact, which, could it be depended upon, would tend to over- 

tnro the above reasoning ; as it infers a natoral relation between ideas and certain articulate 

sounds. He tells as, that a King of Egypt, in order to discover which was the oldest 

Imf^iu^, caused two children newly bom of poor parents, to be brought up by a 

shepherd amongst his cattle, with a strict injunction that they should never hear a human 

voice, and that at the end of two years, they pronounced, at the same time, the word 

signifying bnad. This is one of the many fables of that credulous historian. 

The exercise of cultivated reason, and the arts of civil life, have, indeed, eradicated 
many of our (niginal instincts, but they have not eradicated them all. There are external 
indications, of the internal feelings and desires which appear in the most polished society, 
and which are c(mfessedly instinctive. The passdons, emotions, sensations, and appetites, 
are naturally expressed in the countenance, by characters which the savage and the courtier 
can read widi equal readiness. The look serene, Uie smothered brow, the dimpled smile, 
and the glistening eye, denote equanimity and good will, in terms which no man mistakes. 
The contracted brow, the glaring eye, the sullen gloom, and the threatening air, denote rage, 
indignation, and defiance, as plainly and forcibly, as revilings or imprecations. To teach 
men to disguise their instinctive indications of their temper, and " to carry smiles and 
sunshine in their face, when discontent ats heavy at their heart," constitute a great part of 
modern and refined education. 

The words of language are either proper names, or the signs of ideas or rehttions ; but 
it cannot be supposed, that the Allwise instructor, would load the memories of men with 
words to denote things then unknown, or the signs of ideas which they had not then 
acquired. It was sufficient that a foundation was laid, of such a nature, as would support 
the largest superstruction which they might ever have occasion to raise upon it 
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The first application of names to objects, or the invention of significant words, has 
often been supposed to have taken its rise from the imitation of the voices of animals, or the 
sounds produced by various natural causes. The serpent hisses, the bees htim, the 
thunder peals, the tempest roars, the wind howls among the mountains ; the savage listens, 
and imitates the sound which salutes his ears, and the word which he pronounces, serves 
afterwards to teach to himself and his companions the idea of the object which first gave 
occasion to its utterance. To suppose words invented, or names given to things in a 
manner purely arbitrary, without any ground or reason, is to suppose an eflfect without a 
cause. There must always have been some motive which led to the assignment of one 
name rather than another, and we can conceive no motive which woidd more generally 
operate upon men in their first efforts towards language, than a desire to paint by speech, 
the objects which they named in a manner more or less complete, according as the vocal 
organs had it in their power to effect this imitation. A certain bird is termed the cuckoo 
from the sound which it emits. When xme sort of wind is said to whistle, and another to 
roar ; a fly to buz, and &lling timber to crash ; when a stream is said to flow, and hail 
to rattle, the analogy between the word and the thing signified is plainly discemable. 
Thus in all languages a multitude of words are to be found that are evidently constructed, 
upon this principle. 

Having thus briefly stated, and endeavoured to prove, that language was given 
to man, by Divine inspiration, to communicate our ideas to each other, to express our 
wants and our wishes, and to praise the Giver. It becomes us, as rational creatures, to 
make the best possible use of this blessing, and avoid, as far as it is in our power, 
perverting this inestimable gift to any bad purpose. The best use we can make of this 
Divine endowment, is the cultivation of our minds, in the practice of virtue, — a thirst 
after knowledge, — the love of truth, — and, above all, a desire to " search the Scriptures," 
that we' may " become wise unto salvation." 

Next to speech, writing is, beyond doubt, the most usefiil art which man possesses. 
Writing is plainly an improvement upon speech, and therefore, must have been posterior 
to it in order of time. Mankind, at first, thought of nothing more than by communicating 
their thoughts one to another when present, by means of words, or sounds which they 
uttered. Afterwards, they devised this fiuther mode of natural communication when 
absent, by means of marks, or characters presented to the eye, which is called writing. 

The invention of an alphabet, or of a number of arbitrary signs, which by their varied 
position, should express all the variety of human sentiment and language, seems to be a 
discovery, of so sublime and complicated a nature, that if not absolutely beyond the 
possibility of the mental energy of man to elicit, it must necessarily demand the lapse of 
ages to complete its development, and to advance it to perfection. 

Written characters are of two sorts ; they are either signs for things, or signs for 
words. Of the former sort, signs for things are the pictures, hieroglyphics, and symbols 
employed by the ancients. Of the latter sort, signs for words are the alphabetical 
characters now employed by all Europeans. Pictures were undoubtedly the first essay 
towards Mrriting. Imitation is natural to man ; in all ages, and among all nations, men 
have attained some method of copying and tracing the likeness of sensible objects ; 
those methods would soon be employed by mankind, for giving some imperfect information 
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to others at a distance, of what had happened, or for preserving the memcvy of facts which 
they sought to record. Thus, to signify that one man had killed another, they drew 
the figure of a man stretched up<m the ground, and another man standing by with a deadly 
weapon in his hand. Pictures could do no more than delineate external events. They 
could neither exhibit the connexions of them, nor describe such qualities as were not visible 
to the eye, nor convey any idea of the dispositions or words of men. To supply, in some 
degree, this defect, there arose, in progress of time, the invention of what are called 
liierogl)rphical characters, or sacred sculpture, which are derived from two Greek words, 
signifying — sacred and to carte : which may be considered as the second stage in the 
ait of writing. Hien^lyphics consist in certain symbols, which are made to stand for invisible 
objects, on accotmt of some analogy, or resemblance, which such symbols are supposed to 
bear to the object. Thus, an eye was the hieroglyphic symbol of knowledge ; a circle, 
of eternity, which has neither beginning nor end ; honour, was denoted by a feather or 
palm branch ; ingratitude, by a viper ; impudence, by a fly ; wisdom, by an ant ; victory, 
by a hawk ; a dutifid child, by a stork ; a man universally shunned, by an eel ; sometimes, 
tbey joined together two or more of the hieroglyphical characters ; as a serpent, with a 
hawk's head, to denote nature, with God presiding over it. 

Another remarkable instance, is the style of the Old Testament, which is carried on 
by constant allusions to sensible objects. Indignity or guilt, is expressed by a spotted 
garment; misety, by drinking the cup of astonishment; vain pursuits, by feeding on 
ai^es ; a sinful life, by a crooked path ; prosperity, by the candle of the Lord shining on 
our head ; and the like innumerable instances. But, as many of these properties of objects 
winch they assumed for the foundation of their hieroglyphics, were merely imaginary, and 
ike allusions drawn from them, were forced and ambiguous ; this sort of writing could be 
no other than enigmatical, and confused in the highest degree. 

The invention of hieroglyphical writing has been attributed to two causes : — the first 
of which has the erudite Kircher to support it, namely, " that it was invented by the 
Egyptian priests to conceal their knowledge of arts, sciences, and reUgion." The second, 
which fa adopted by Bishop Warburton, in hfa Ettay on Hieroglyphics, supposes " that 
they were invented merely as the first rude system of writing, which was afterwards 
exchanged for an alphabetical character," and that Kircher is under a general error. 
Both these origins are disputed. 

The advocates of the mere human origin of letters, refer us to the Egjrptian and 
Mexican hieroglyphics as to the rudiments of alphabets, and assure us, that " necessity, 
convenience, or chance would produce abbreviated marks, and ultimately the alphabetical 
character and system." But in no instance, do they shew us a nation carrying hierogly- 
phical sigas to their completion- in an alphabet The Egyptians xaA Mexicans never 
appear to have deduced letters from the symbolic figures, which they were accustomed to 
describe, bat to have continued the use of them with unvaried similarity, through the 
whole period of their history. The Greeks and other nations, on the contrary, who made 
use of alphabetical characters, never spoke of them as derived from hieroglyphical 
delineations, but as the invention of particular persons, or as communicated to them 
by their gods. 

It caimot be doubted, that the first letters invented by men, were representations of 
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visible objects of nature ; and in proof of this, we find tliat the characters wliich form one 
of the most ancient alphabets now extant, were designed from certun figures made by the 
stars, and hence it was denominated the Celestial Alphabet. The resemblance of the 
heavenly bodies will be most perfectly discerned in the alphabets used by the ancient 
Chaldeans. Gafiarel, in his volume entitled Unheard of Curiosities, has been most 
particular in the history of these singular characters. Most of the Eastern nations sup- 
posed the constellations to represent various figures significative of seasons, &c.; but the 
Hebrews considered them as words, formed not only by those distinguishing characters 
which they had attached to them, but also made up by the starry coiuses bringing 
difierent letters in contact, and thus forming different won&. The reading of the stars, 
and whatever else is seen in the air, Gafiarel first assumes from Isaiah xxxiv. 4, where it 
is said, "the heavens shall be rolled together aa a scroll;" and from several similar passages 
of Scripture, that the skies are to be considered as a volume, and in it there must be of 
consequence, letters, words, and sentences, for the perusal of man. It would seem, that 
between this "Writing of the Angels," as it was anciently called, and the science of 
Astrology, there is a near connexion ; because the nature and influences of the stars 
themselves; are to be taken into consideration, when the letters of heaven are read. — 
Throughout the whole system of this starry writing, a close coincidence with the Hebrew 
language may be observed ; the sentences formed by it are short and abbreviated, and 
sometimes only the most prominent word is presented to the eye. Thus, a short time 
before the Babylonish captivity, five stars exactly above Jerusalem, formed the Hebrew 
word Nataq, which signifies, to drive out, break, and cast down. The number of letters aa 
they rank in the Hebrew series, are also to be taken, to discover the time when their 
prophecies shall be accomplished; tliey amounted to five hundred and five, which 
designated the year when the Jewish kingdom was destroyed, cotmting from Saul to 
Zedichias. Most of the writers, however, who have touched upon this mysterious subject, 
have contributed greatly to bring it into disrepute, by connecting it with cabalism; 
and not imfiequently with magic. 

CSilbert Wakefield, a man whose public character as a writer, was only equalled by his 
virtues as a man, in an admirable tract on Alphabetical Writing, has the following trite 
remarks. " The first five books of Moses, are acknowledged by all to be, not only the 
most ancient compositions, but also, the most early specimen of alpabetical writing, at 
present existing in the world : now taking for granted, the authenticity of the Mosaic 
records, if alphabetical writing be the result of human ingenuity, one great peculiarity 
distinguished it firom all other human inventions whatsoever — ^the very first efifort brought 
it to perfection. AU the sagacity and experience of succeeding generations, illustrated by 
the vast influx of additional knowledge, beyond the most accomplished of their predecessors, 
have been unable, to superinduce any real improvement, upon the Hebrew a^habet. 
If alphabetical writing were a human invention, the natural result of ingenuity and 
experience, might we not expect that different nations would have fallen upon the same 
expedient, independently of each other, during the compass of so many ages, when the 
faculties of the mind are equally capable at all times, and in every comer of the universe; 
and when the habits of life, and modes of thought internally bear so great a resemblance to 
each other, in similar stages of society P This were but a reasonable expectation, wliich 
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does not conespond to the event, for alphabetical writing as now practiged by eveiy people 
in the nniverse, may be referred to one conunon original." 

As writing advanced firom pictures of visible objects to hieroglyphics, or symbols of 
things invidble ; bxxca these latter, it advanced among some nations to simple arbitrary 
mailcB, which stood for objects, though without any resemblance or analogy to the object 
signified. Of this nature was the method of writing practised by the Chinese, who 
suppose, that before language was reduced to a written character, the commands oi 
Rnlexs were made known, and that ideas were communicated by means of knotted cords ; and 
it is further imagined, that when knotted cords came into use for the expression of wishes 
at commands, that the first writing after the invention, was constructed of the line as before, 
bat broken by the insertion of small outline circles placed at various distances along it 
In representing the celestial figures, the ancient Chinese found that knotted cords were 
excellently adi^ted for the depicting of the constellations. Thus the circle or knot stood 
for the stw, and the connecting line defined the form of the heavenly sign ; nor was this 
method peculiar to the Chinese, since the Chaldeans formed similar characters, although 
theirs were assmned fitnn the stais. All traces of these knotted cords are not yet lost in 
China. The Peruvians, also, made use of small cords of different cdours, and by knots 
upon these cords of various sizes, and differently arranged, they contracted signs for giving 
information, and communicating their thoughts. Our ciphers, as they are called, of 
uithmetical figures, which we have derived fiK>m the Arabians, are significant marks 
pieciaely of the same nature as the Chinese or Pemvian characters. 

The next great step, was the invention of an alphabet of syllables, which properiy 
preceded the invention of an alphabet ctf letters among some of the ancient nations, and 
which is sud to be retained to this day in Ethopia, and some parts of India. Still, 
however, the number of characters was great, and must have continued to render both 
leading, and writing, very kborioos arts, till, at last, some happy genins arose, and 
ttacing the sounds made by the human voice, to their most simple elements, reduced 
them to a very few vowels and consonants, and by afflTring to each of these signs which 
we now can letters, taught mankind how, by their combination of sonnd they might be 
employed in qieech. By being reduced to this simplicity, the art of writing was brought 
to the highest state of perfection, and in this state, we now enjoy it in all the countries of 
EUirope. 

"The usefulness of alphabetical characters," says Dr. Adam Clarke, "cannot be 
anfficiaidy estimated; for without writing, the hist^es of ancient times had never 
reached us ; and the necessary intercourses of fi-iendship and business, must have been 
greatly retarded in general, and in many cases, wholly obstructed." 

The most probable and natural account of the origin of alphabetical characters, is, that 
they took rise in Egypt, — ^most probably Moses carried with him the Egyptian letters into 
the knd of Canaan, and then being adopted by the Phoenicians, who inhabited part of 
that country, they were transmitted into Greece. An invention so useful and simple, was 
greedfly received by mankind, and propagated with speed and facility through many 
different nations. 

To whom we are indebted for this sublime and refined discovery, does not appear. 
Concealed by the darimess of remote antiquity, the great inventor is deprived of those 
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honours which would still be paid to his memory by all the lovers of learning. It appears 
firom the books which Moses has written, that amongst the Jews, and probably amongst the 
Egyptians, letters had been invented prior to his age. The universal tradition among the 
ancients is, that they were first imported into Greece by Cadmus, the son of Ogenor, a 
Phcenician, who, according to the common system of chronology, was cotemporaiy with 
Joshua, according to Sir Isaac Newton, with King David. 

" Say, by what principle divine Inspir'd, 

Thou, for a wnrld'a Instruction, greaUy flr'd , 

Rapt in what vUlon, say, by God possest, 

Dawn'd the first Ima^, in thy labMnc breast > 

The figure of ideas to display, 

Aod colour forth the intellectnal ray ; 

In sjieaklng; silence, the dumb Tolce impart. 

And aonnds embody by creative art ; 

By sight alone, to edify the ear. 

To picture thongbt, and bid the eyes to hear I" 

In this state of uncertainty amidst conflicting opinions, the mode of conduct for us 
to pursue, at once the most consistent with reason, the most conformable to true science, and 
the most agreeable to sound reUgion, is to conclude, that though some sort of characters, as 
before observed, formed by the ingenuity of man, or founded upon the basis of the ancient 
hieroglyphic system, was universally used in the early ages of the world, that so divine 
an art — an art apparently so far suipassing human invention, as alphabetical writing, in 
the perfection in which it has been handed down to us from an Asiatic source, through 
the medium of the Greeks, and Romans, could have its origin in inspiration only, and 
was at first revealed to men amid the awful promulgations at Horeb — amid the thunder 
which shook the basis of Mount Sinai — written with the finger of God. 

The letters were originally written from (he right hand towards the leil, that is to say 
in a contrary order to what we now practice.' This manner of writing prevailed among the 
Assyrians, Phoenicians, Arabians, and Hebrews ; and firom some very old inscriptions 
appear to have prevailed also amongst the Greeks. Afterwards the Greeks adopted a new 
writing, alternately, from the right to the left, and firom the left to the right, afier the 
manner in which oxen plough the ground. Of this, specimens still remain, particularly 
the inscription of the famous Sigean monument At length the motion fh>m the left hand 
to the right being foimd more natural and commodious, the practice of writing in this 
direction prevailed throughout all the countries of Europe. 

Ancient languages may be classed in the following order, the Hebrew, Samaritan, and 
Chinese tongues have each laid claim to originality, but the latter may be considered 
rather as a figure or emblematical writing than a regular system of letters and words. Of 
the other two it is generally supposed, that, they, together with the Assyrian and^Thaldaic 
are the same in effect, but differing in the form of their characters. The Hebrew may bo 
considered as the first great source whence the other tongues of the earth have been 
derived. The immediate descendant of the Hebrew, the Chaldaic, the Arabic, the 
Syriac, the Egyptian, the Ethiopian, and the Syro-Galilean, and its collateral issue 
were the Phoenician, and the Palmyrian. From the Phoenicians the Greeks acknowledged 
to have received their letters, and fi-om them the discovery was communicated to the 
Romans, and so to all European nations. 
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The alphabet of every language consists of a number of letters, which ought each to 
hare a different sound, figure, and use. As the difference of articulate sounds, was in- 
tended to express the different ideas of the mind, so one letter was originally intended to 
signify only one sound, and not, as at present, to express sometimes one sound and some- 
times another, which practice has brought confusion into the langtuges, and rendered th« 
acquisition of modem tongues a more difficult task than it would otherwise have been. As 
the number of sounds and articulations differ in various languages, so the number of 
letters differ in the alphabets of different nations, although, not in proportion to 
their respective copiousness. The English alphabet contains twenty-six letters; 
French, twenty-five; Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan, twenty-two; Arabic, 
twenty-eight; Persian, thirty-one ; Turkish, thirty-three; Georgian, thirty-six; Coptic, 
thirty-two ; Muscovite, forty-three ; Greek, twenty-four ; Latin, twenty-five ; Slavonic, 
twenty-seven ; Dutch, twenty-six ; Spanish, twenty-seven ; Italian, twenty ; Ethopic 
and Tartarian, two hundred and two ; Sancrist, fifty ; Indians of Bengal, twenty-one ; 
Burmese, nineteen ; The Chinese, properly speaking, have no alphabet, except we call 
their whole language their alphabet. 

As my limits will not allow me to enter more fully into the origin of language, I shall 
briefly show that every language, has ideas and terms, expressly their own — for instance, 
our terms in polite literature, prove that these came from Greece : our terms in music and 
painting, that these came from Italy ; our phrases in cookery and war, that we learnt these 
from the French ; our phrases in navigation, that we were taught them by the Flemings, 
and low Dutch. These, many and different sources, of our language, may be the causa 
why it is so deficient in regularity and analogy ; — ^yet we have this advantage to com- 
pensate the defect, that, what we want in elegance, we gain in copiousness, in which last 
respect few languages will be found superior to our own. 

And from what has been said, it appears that language was at first barren in words, 
but descriptive by the sound of these words ; tmd expressive in the manner of uttering 
them, by the aid of significant tones, and gestures. It appears that in all successive 
changes which language has undergone as the world advanced, the understanding has 
gained ground, on the fancy and imagination. The progress of language in this respect 
resembles the age of man : — the imagination is most vigorous and predominant in youth — 
with advancing years the imagination cools, and the understanding ripens. Thus, language 
proceeded from sterility to copiousness, and, at the same time, proceeded from imcertainty to 
accuracy, from fire and enthusiasm, to coolness and precision ; in its ancient state, more 
favourable to poetry and oratory ; in its present, to reason and philosophy. 

In Dr. Armstrong's Galie Dictionary the word sack, meaning a bag, is found to be 
the same in meaning and pronunciation, in twenty-three languages ; and he is of opinion 
that this is one of the few words which have come down to us from the original language 
of man. The Gaelic, Hebrew, Chaldaic, sac ; Arabic, saqu ; Coptic, pisok, meaning a 
pannier ; Ladn, taceu* ; Italian, tacco ; Spanish, saco and saca ; Belgic, sack ; French, 
toe; Dutch, zac; Swedish, sack; Gothic, sack; German, sack; Danish and Norse 
sack; Hungarian, sack; Turkish, xaA: ; Georgian, locil;,' Anglo Saxon, sacce 9H<!i sace ; 
Irish, sac; Welsh, sack; Cornish, zak. 

From the above statements which have been adduced on the origin of writing, and 
» 
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the perpetual controversy which still engages, the learned, whether alphabetical writing be 
of human or divine ori^, the matter receives considerable light firom the details published 
by Mr. Knapp, in his Lectures on American Literature, who records one of the most 
extraordinary events which has occurred since the original invention of letters. It appears 
that an Indian, of the name of See-quah-yah, is the inventor of a Cherokee alphabet, under 
such disadvantageous circumstances, as render him one of the most extraordinary men 
that the world has produced. 

Mr. Kni^ has given to the public the history of this invention nearly in the words 
of See-quah-yah, the inventor himself, then (1828) about sixty-five years of age* 
At the termination of a campaign, towards the dose of the war, it appears a letter was 
found on the person of a prisoner, which was wrongly read by him to the Indians. In 
some of then* deliberations on this subject, the questions arose among them whether the 
mysterious power of "the talking leaf" was the gift of the Great Spirit to the white man, 
or a discovery of the white man himseUl Most of his companions were of the former 
opinion, while he as strenuously maintained the latter. This frequently became a subject 
of contemplation with him afterwards, but he never sat down seriously to reflect on it, 
until a swelling in his knee confined him to his cabin, and at length made him a cripple 
for life. In the long night of his confinement, his mind was again directed to the mystery 
of speaking by letters, the very name of which, of course, was not to be found in his 
language. From the cries of wild beasts, from the sounds of the mocking-bird, from 
the voices of his children and his companions, he knew that feelings and passions were 
conveyed by direct sound, from one intelligent being, to another. The thought struck him 
to try to ascertain all the sounds, in the Cherokee langui^. His own ear was not parti- 
cularly discriminating, and he called to his aid the more acute ears of his wife and children. 
When he thought that he had distinguished all the different sounds in their languages, he 
attempted to use pictorial signs, images of birds and beasts, to convey these sounds to 
others, or to mark them in his own mind. He soon dropped this method as difficult or 
impossible, and tried arbitrary signs, without any regard to appearances, except such as 
might assist in recollecting them, and distinguishing them fivm each other. At first these 
signs were very numerous ; and when he had got so &r as to think his invention was nearly 
accomplished, he had about 200 characters in his alphabet By the aid of his daughter> 
who seemed to enter into the genius of his labours, he reduced them at last to eighty-six> 
the number he now uses. He then set to work to make these characters more comely to 
the eye, and succeeded — as yet he had not the knowledge of the pen as an instrument, but 
made his characters on a piece of bark, with a knife or nail. At this time he sent to the 
Indian agent, or some trader in the nation, for pi^r and pen. His ink was easily made 
frt>m some of the bark of the forest trees, whose colouring properties he had previously 
known — and after seeing the construction of the pen, he soon made one. His next 
difficulty was to make his invention known. At length he sununoned some of the most 
distinguished of his nation, in order to make his communication to them — and after giving 
the best explanation of his discovery that he could, stripping it of all supernatural influ- 
ence, he proceeded to demonstrate to them in good earnest that he had a discovery. His 
daughter, who was his only pupil, was ordered to go out of hearing, while he requested his 
friends to name a word or sentiment, which he put down, and then she was called in and 
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read it to Utern ; then the &ther retired, and the daughter wrote ; the Indians were wonder- 
struck, but entiiely satisfied. See-quah-yah then proposed that the tribe should select 
serenJ youths, from among their] brightest young men, that he might communicate the 
mystery to them. This was at length agreed to, and several were elected for this purpose. 
The tribes watched the youths for several months with anxiety, and when they offered 
themselves for examination, the feelings of all were wrought up to the highest pitch. The 
yonths were separated from their master, and from each other, and watched with the 
greatest care. The uninitiated directed what master and pupil should write to each other, 
and the tests were viewed in such a manner as not only to destroy their infidehty, but most 
fiimly to fix their iaith. The Indians on this, ordered a great feast, and made See-quah-yah 
conspicaous at it He became at once schoolmaster, professor, philosopher, and chief. 

He did not stop here, but carried his discoveries to numbers. He, of course, knew 
nodung of Arabic digits, nor the power of Roman lettns in the science. The Cherokees 
btd mental ntnnerals to one hundred, and had words for all numbers up to that ; but they 
bad DO agns nor characters to assist them in enumerating or adding, subtracting, multiply- 
ing, or dividing. He reflected upon this, until he had created their elementary principles 
in his mind, but he was at first obliged to make words to express his meaning, and then 
tigns to explain it. By this process he soon had a clear perception of niunbers up to a 
million. His great difficulty was the threshold — to fix the powers of his signs according 
to their places. When this was overcome, his next step was in adding his different 
imiiibeis, in order to put down the fraction of the decimal, and give the whole number to 
the next place ; hut when Mr. Knapp knew him he had overcome all these difficulties, and 
was quite a ready arithmetician in the fundamental rules. 

This ingenious Indian was not only an admirable mechanic, but Mr. Knapp states, that 
he had also a great taste for paintings. He mixed his colours with skill. For his drawings 
he had no model but what nature furnished, and he often copied them with astonishing 
bitbAiiness. His resemblances of the human form, it is true, were coarse, but often spirited 
and correct; and he gave action and sometimes grace, to his representations of animals. He 
had never seen a camel-hair pencil, when he made use of the hair of wild animals for his 
brushes. "The government of the United States," continues Mr. Knapp, " had a fount 
of type cut for this alphabet; and a Newspaper, called the Cherokee Pkanix, printed 
partly is the Cherokee language, and partly in the English, was established at New 
Echota, and characterised by decency and good sense. Many of the Cherokees wero 
able to read both languages." The Paper is about nineteen inches long, and twelve 
inches wide, in five columns. No. 34 is dated October 22, 1828. See Home's Introduc- 
tiorn to Bibliography, for a curious representation of a North American In^an Gazette. 
Having assigned, as I hope, a rational origin of the invention of language, I proceed to 
shew, that mankind had industriously invented other means of communicating their ideas, 
than merely by their voice, and thar writing ; not only that they might with freedom 
converse at a distance, but also, to enable them to preserve and transmit to posterity, the 
most valuable deeds and useful discoveries, made in the world ; and before treating upon 
books genertdly, we must carry our thoughts back to a period, ikr more remote than that 
at which the art of printing became applicable to the making of books. The eariy 
inhabitants of the earth would naturally desire to perpetuate their useful discoveries, as 
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well as the important events of their time, and it may therefore, be &irly presumed that 
they had some mode of commimicating their ideas to succeeding generations, before the 
invention of alphabetical writing. The scanty traditions recorded concerning the Ante- 
diluvians, do not enable us to come to any determination relative to their proficiency in 
communicating the transactions of their time ; whether, therefore, they employed stamps 
of any kind, or any means whatever of transmitting knowledge, except by oral tradition, 
we have neither history nor relics to inform us, but that period which immediately 
followed the deluge, and which some chronologers have termed the second age of the 
world, afford convincing proofs of the art of foiming impressions, being then practised, 
and most probably with a view to propagate science — ^to inculcate special facts — and as a 
general means of preserving to posterity certain useful memorials. 

Purposes such as these it is reasonable to conclude were contemplated by the ancient 
Chaldeans, when they stamped or printed their tiles or bricks, with various figures, 
hierogljrphics, or inscriptions. In some instances, these ancient specimens seem to have 
been sun-baked, yet for the most part they appear kiln-bumt, to a surprising degree of 
hardness, even to partial vitrification. Of such materials was built the original City and 
celebrated tower of Babylon, and although a period of 4,000 years has roUed away since 
the construction of the superb metropolis, whose name they bear, still, even to the present 
day, do the Babylonian bricks, which have supplied the antiquary and orientalist, continue 
to be found. It is nevertheless made probable, that the BabyloniaiLs were accustomed to 
imprint on their bricks, aUusions to astronomical phenomena, having some signal astrono- 
mical import Particular configurations of the heavens, which distinguished the several 
seasons, as they related to the business of the husbandman, might also be registered in 
this way, to serve as a sort of calendar, and some impressions are imagined to contain 
historical details, relative to the founders of those stupendous structures, originally com- 
posed of the bricks in question ; for every fiunace-baked-brick, found amidst these vast 
ruins, is imprinted with some emblematical design. 

In the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, there is an article composed of a like 
substance to that of which the bricks just mentioned are manufactured, it is impressed with 
characters, corresponding with those on the building bricks, except that they are much 
smaller, and may be considered more beautifully executed. (See Engraving.) 

The shape, however, of this curiosity, is veiy unlike the bricks before alluded to. 
It is about seven inches high, and three inches in diameter at each end, increasing 
gradually in circumference from the ends towards the middle, Uke a wine cask. The 
greatest possible care is taken of this precious relic of antiquity, now probably not less 
than 4,000 years old. This rare piece of ancient learning and art, together with three 
bricks before described, was presented to the college by General Sir John Malcolm. It is 
mounted on a marble pedestal, covered with a glass-case secured by an iron bracket ; and 
so contrived, that the curious inspector may cause it to revolve upon its marble base. 

All attempts to explain the signification of these characters of antiquity, have as yet, 
been vainly exerted by the most skilful orientalists ; nor has it been satisfactorily determined 
whether they really are alphabetic characters, as the European, — syllabic, as many known 
Orientals — hieroglyphic, as the Egyptian— or arbitrar)' signs, expressive of complete ideas, 
as the Chinese. 
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It vnay be asked of what possible use could a barrel-shaped substance, such as is here 
shewn, be in building ? Of what service could it be, being a solid, for domestic or 
other purposes ? Rendered, as it seems, by the peculiarity of its shape, and by all its 
other characteristics, useless for any common purpose — if we take into consideration the 
pains used to produce the impression neatly and regularly as it is — and if, at the same 
time, we consider the abundance of its contents, I think we may reasonably contemplate 
it, as having been a work, of great public importance at the time it was executed. 

It is scarcely possible to pursue the reflections caused by traces of human genius so 
renerable, without expressions of regret that the characters in which they would speak to 
us are too obsolete to be comprehended ; and that the language they employ has become 
so totally extinct, that the interesting story it contains is thus likely to be lost for ever. 

The most ancient Uteral specimen known to be extant, is the Sigean inscription, 
which is contained in a tablet, that was disinterred near to ancient Troy. It is engraved 
on a pillar of beautiful white marble, nine feet high, two feet broad, and eight inches 
thick, which, as appears by an excavation in the top, and the tenor of the inscription, 
sapported a bust or statue of Hermocrates,* whose name it bears. This tablet may be 
considered to include a specimen of writing, or rather letters engraved on stone, at least 
3,000 years old. It is supposed to have been engraven and erected about 500 years 
before the birth of Christ, and not many years after the publishing of the laws of Solon. 

It has been contended by some writers, that the art of impression was well known to 
the ancients : in confirmation of this, they instance the stamps of iron and other metals, 
with which their cattle,f bales of goods, and various articles of their manufactures were 
marked : throughout Italy, and other parts of Europe, during the low ages ; one instance 
has been adduced ; this is a Roman Sigilum, a signet ring, or stamp, resembling those 
stamps now used by the Post Office on letters. This is the very earliest specimen we 
possess of the art of printing by means of ink, or a similar substance. It is nearly two 
inches long, and one iu breadth ; on the back is a ring, for the purpose of holding it 
when the impression is made. The letters are raised, as well as the rim, after the manner 
«f our printing types. The inscription is in two lines, and the letters are in Roman 
c^itals, reversed. The impression given is as follows : — 

HERMIAE. S. N. 
C. I. CAECnJ. 

wliich signifies Caitu Julius Cacilius Hermias, a person not mentioned in Roman history, 
and, therefore, supposed to have been a steward of some Roman officer, or private 

* I am Henaoomtn, the Son of Pbuiodicns, of thli promontoiy ; sDd I have pretentcd in the Prrtanenm, a 

cop with a stand and wlne-<trainer, as a monament to the Siipeans ; If then I endure care on anr account I 

(o to the tigeans, and Maopta, and my brethren have erected a monnment for me. The PrTtanenm was a 

common Hall, in wliich the Grecian senatora feasted together, and entertained, at the public cbaife. such as 

weQ of their country. 

t " Distinguish all betimes with branding Hn, 

To note the tribe, the lineage, and the sire i 

Whom to reserre for husband of the herd. 

Or who shall be to sacrifice prefer'd." 

> Vixoii., Gtorfia, Book III. 
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functionary. This signet was found near Rome, and is allowed to be the most ancient 
q>ecimen of printing known. A not very dissimilar stamp, in the Greek character, is in 
the possession of the Antiquarian Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Strutt mentions an engraving, in the British M usemn, upon the sheath of a sword, 
representing five figures in outline, impressions of which might be taken if the metal 
would bear the pressure. 

The signets used by the ancient Jews, were sometimes set in rings and worn upon the 
fingers, and at others, they were affixed to the bracelet, and carried upon the arm. Thus 
in Solomon's Songs, Chap. viii. v. 6. it is said, " Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a 
seal upon thine arm ;" and it is well known that these seals contained the name or 
monogram of the wearer, for in the directions given to Moses concerning the holy breast- 
plate, Exod. chap, xxviii. v. 9, 11. it is said, " And thou shalt take two onyx stones, and 
grave on them the names of the children of Israel. With the work of an engraver in 
stone, like the engravings of a signet, shalt thou engrave the two stones with the names 
of the children of Israel : thou shalt make them to be set in ouches of gold." Again, there 
is supposed to be an allusion to these engraved bracelet-seab in Genesis xxxv. v. 4, 
which firom the description of them, must have borne a strong resemblance to the 
Egyptian Name-banners. In Greece, these Name-banners were formed of lead, and 
were of a circular shape ; but in Rome, they were made of stone, of an oblong sqiuire, and 
upon them were inscribed the names of two parties between whom a firm finendship had 
been established. They were then divided into two parts, and interchanged, so that each 
one possessed that piece which contained the name of the other, and the production of 
this, to either party on a journey, ensured a hospitable reception, and kind treatment to 
the traveller. 

The few and simple laws, necessary in the eariy stages of socie^, seem at first among 
the Greeks, to have been set to music and chaunted or sung. AAerwards, they were 
engraven on a hard and solid substance, as stone, metal, or wood ; according to some 
authors, the laws of Solon, were engraven on tablets of wood, so constructed that they 
might be turned round in wooden cases : some of his laws, however, were certaini* 
engraven on stone. Josephus, speaks of two columns, the one of^stone, the other of brick; 
on which the children of Seth wrote their inventions, and astronomical discoveries. 
On the entrance of the Israelites into the land of Canaan, the Law was commanded to ho 
engraved on stones, that a genuine exemplar might be transmitted even to the latest 
generations. 

The Arundelian marbles, preserved in the University of Oxford, sufficientiy prove 
for what a variety of purposes inscriptions on stone were used amongst the ancients. Some 
of the inscriptions on them, record treaties, others the victories or good quaUties and deeds 
- J_- of distinguished persons, others, miscellaneous events ; most of them, however, are 
sepulchral. By far the most important and celebrated, is the Parian chronicle, which, 
when entire, contained a chronology of Greece, particulariy of Athens, for a period of 
1318 years, namely, firom the reign of Cecrops, a. c. 15S2, to the archonship of 
Diognetus, a. c. 264. 

The next specimen of antiquity deserving of notice, is the Rosetta stone, now in 
the British Museum. In the year 1801, dining the memorable campaign in Egypt, 
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the s^avans attached to the French anny, discovered in the fort St Julian, which staiids 

ii#r the mouth of the Nile, on the Rosetta branch, a large broken stone of black basalt, 

b^iog an inscription engraved upon it, in three different kinds of characters ; namely, 

^ sacred hieroglyphics, the usual letters of the country, or the Enchorial, and the 

^nek,—bom this stone, a large portion of the Egyptian learning of England has been 

rf|uired ; inasmuch, as the Greek inscription, not only details its history, and translates 

|Be other t«ro, but it also senes as a key for the identifying of various hieroglyphics, as 

ell as the Enchorial characters. Although, a considerable portion of the hieroglyphic 

ascription, and a part of the Enchorial, and the Greek, are broken, enough remains, for 

them to enlighten each other. The Rosetta stone, as it is called, has not been tlie only 

guide to Egyptian literature ; but the discoveries made by it, have been considerably 

assisted by the E^-ptian monuments in general ; although more particularly, by the 

[green sarcophagus of Alexander, the zodiac from the temple of Dendora, and many other 

ancient curiosities, which were ceded to the British after the battle of Alexandria. * 

In order to give the Athenians an opportunity of judging deliberately on a proposed 
law, it was engraven on a tablet, which was hung up for some days at the statue of tlie 
heroes, the most public and frequented pkce in the city of Athens. And that no man 
might plead ignorance of his duty, the laws, when passed, were engraven on the walls of 
the roj-al portico; and persons were appointed to transcribe such as were worn or 
defeced, and enter the new ones. 

The Romans engraved on brass, even so late as the reign of the emperors. The 
Roman soldiers, were allowed in the field of battle, to write their wills, on their bucklers 
or scabbards ; and in many cabinets are preserved the discharges of soldiers, written on 
copper-plates. Tablets of brass of a cubical form, were also used for the writing of 
public documents ; as Plutarch mentions, the finding of a brass plate, witli Egyptian 
characters, at Thebes, in Boeotia ; and Pollux states, that the laws of Solon were inscribed 
brass, as well as wood. Polybius mentions, that the treaty made between the 
D8 and the Carthagenians, at the end of the first Pimic war, (b. c.241) was 
aven on brazen tablets; but, Dionysius remarks, that the Roman laws were 
1 on tablets of oak, because they were not then accustomed to recording on brass, 
ne account of two brazen books will be found in the Archaologia, vol. 12, and the 
an* Magazine, vol. 72. The Rev. Claudius Buchanan, in 1807, foimd the 
I India, in jxissession of several tablets of brass. 

was employed as well as brass, for preserving treaties and laws. In 1699, 
^PP^ikacon purchased at Rome, a book of eight leaden leaves, including two which 
wned the cover, four inches long, and three inches wide ; leaden rings were fastened on the 

* A greet acqnbitioo of Egyptian knowledge is to be acquired, from the researches of Belzoni, the celebrated 
tnureOv, since be not only brought many specimens erf Hieroglyphic Paintings and Egyptian antiquities to 
Itnglaiwl, but he also produced the most perfect resemblance in large coloured models, of parts vhich be was 
BDfthle to bring away. To show the labour, the patience, and perseverance, which this indefatigable traveller 
had to encounter in lemoTing one of the antiquities, now in the British moseum ; though it was only two miles 
feom the Blver Nile, it took him six months to accomplish, by the assistance solely of the native peasantry* 
withoot the aid of any machine. This splendid monument of antiquity, is a bust, of the little or young Memnon, 
at Thebes, it is composed of a single block of Syenite, it weighs twelve tons, and measures ten feet, in height 
tkom the breastto the top of the head. John Baptist Belzoni, died at Oato, near Benin, in Guinea, on the third 
e( Occoiber, 1833. 

D 
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back, through which a small leaden rod ran to keep the leaves together. Hesiod's wod^ 
it is said, were originally written upon tablets of lead, and deposited in the temple of ffe 
muses, at Bo?otia. JEneas Poliorceticus, who flourished about seven hundred and twe^ 
years before the Christian era, relates, that the women conveyed secret intelligence.^ 
means of small leaden volumes, or rolls of very thin metal, which they wore as ear-rin^ 
He adds further, that they were beaten with a hammer until they were so pUaUe, 
they were sewed up between the soles of the shoes, and that even the messenger wi 
carried them, was unconscious of the circumstance. Whilst he slept, they were 
out by the person to whom they were addressed, and others replaced without exci 
suspicion. In the book of Job, chap. xix. v. 23, 24, is the following text, " Oh that m; 
words were now written ! oh that they were printed in a book ! that they were graven 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever." Now, the true meaning of the pasagej 
is, according to Parkhurst, that Job wished his words to be cut out of the rock, and 
interstices to be filled up with thin plates of metal, in the manner of mosaic. 

The celebrated Laws of the twelve tables,* among the Romans, were so caUed from, 
being written or engraved on twelve slabs, or tablets of brass, or ivory, or oak ; and hung 
up for public inspection. The laws penal, civil, and ceremonial, among the Greeks, 
were engraven on triangular tables of brass, which were called Cyrhes. TrithemiiB 
asserts, that the public monuments of France were anciently inscribed on silver. 

By a law among the Romans, the edicts of the senate were directed to be written on 
tablets of ivory, thence denominated Lihri Elephantini ; and Pliny says, that fitMn want 
of the teeth of the elephant, which are alone of ivory, they had lately begun to saw the 
-X-~ bones of that animal. And the same author informs us, that teble-books of wood were 
in use before the time of Homer. The Chinese, before the invention of paper, engraved 
with an iron tool upon thin boards, or upon bamboo. In the Sloanian library, at Oxford, 
there are six specimens of Kufic, or ancient Arabic writing, on boards about two feet in 
length, ai^d six inches in depth. 

The laws on these wooden tablets, as well as those on stone, were inscribed after 
manner called Boustrophedon, that is, the first line beginning from right to feft, or 
left to right, and the second in an opposite direction, as ploughmen plough their fu: 
The Boustrophedon writing, is said to have been disused by the Greeks, about ft 
hundred years before the Christian era; but it was in use among the Irish, at a 
later period, by whom it was denominated Ciom/a eite. 

It is highly propable, that several of the prophets wrote upon tablets of wood, or 
similar substance. (See Isaiah xxx. 8., Habakkuk ii. 2.) Zacharias, the father of 
the Baptist, when required to name his son, " asked for a writing table, and wrote, 
his name is John," (Luke i. 63.) These table books, the Romans denominated' 
Pugillares. 

Even in the fourth century, the laws of the emperors were written upon wooden 
tables, painted with white wax, occasionally, both the Greeks and Romans, used a 



* The first Dnemvirate began at Rome before Christ 452. Dnring this year of their authority, they compiled t«B 
of the twelve tables ; the remaining two were added in the following year. Hespecting their famous code of 
laws, it was the decisive sentence of Cicero, that they were Justly to be preferred to whole libraries of the 
philosophers I 
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.substance called Maltha, which signified mortar, plaster, or clay. The Sweeds, alao 

iH f tii bed or engraved their laws on wood; hence the term balkar, which signify 

fairs, from balkan, a balk or beam. Wooden boards, either plain or covered with wax, 

lAre used long before the time of Homer ; the former were called schedte, whence 

onr word teheduU. These tablets, or slices of wood when fastened together, formed 

«ft^>ook, codex, so called from its resemblance to the trunk of a tree, cut into planks, 

fience our word code. The ancients generally used box, or citron wood; in the 

Vniddlfi ages, beech was principally employed. The rich Romans used thin pieces of 

irory, instead of wooden tablets. 

Wood, however, was most generally used both for public and private purposes, in 
various forms and modes. Thus, in Ezekiel, " Moreover, thou son of man, take thee one 
stick, and write upon it, for Judah, and for the children of Israel his companions : then 
take another stick, and write upon it, for Joseph, the stick of Ephraim, and for all the 
house of Israel his companions." And again, in Deuteronomy, speaking ofthe obedience 
to the ktws of God, " And thou shalt write them (the laws) upon the posts of thy house, 
and OD thy gates." The Scythians conveyed their ideas by marking or cutting certain 
figures, and a variety of lines, upon splinters or billets of wood. 

Dionysius of Helicamassus writes, that an ancient treaty between the Romans and 
the Giabini, was written on wooden shield, which had previously been covered with the 
ddn of an ox, that had been sacrificed when the parties concluded the terms of agreement 
The original manner of writing among the ancient Britons, was by cutting the letters 
with a knife upon sticks, which were most commonly squared, and sometimes formed into 
three sides ; consequently a single stick contained either foiu: or three lines. The squares 
were used for general subjects, and for stanzas of four lines in poetry. Several sticks, ' 
with vrriting upon them, were put together, forming a kind of frame, which was called 
Peithynen or Elucidator, and was so constructed, that each stick might be turned for the 
^ bdlity of reading, the end of each running out alternately on both sides of the frame, 
following is a correct translation of one of these Elucidators : — 

The weapon of the wise Is reason. 

Let the exile be moTin^. 

Commerce wtth generoos ones. 

Let tbe ftrj Aeble run away ; let the rerf powerttal proceed. 

The (winehetd is proud of his swine. 

A gale is almost ice in a narrow place. 

Long penance to slander. 

The frail Indeg has many living relations. 

** Tbe alphabet of the primitive Welch letters contains sixteen radical characters, which 
\am twenty-four secondary ones, modifications, or inflexions, making forty in all ; and 
h went under the name of Coelbren y Beirz, the billet of signs of the Bards, or the 
Baidic Alphabet The curious reader may be desirous of knowing in what manner 
this curious relic was preserved to the present time ; in reply to which, in the obscure 
and mountainous parts of Wales, the system of bardism is to be found entire, but more 
known to the world by the name of druidism, which was properly that branch of bardism 
relating to religion and education. Bardism was universal, and comprehended all the 
knowledge or philosophy of the ancient times; druidism was its reUgious code, and 
ovstism, its arts and sciences. The preservation of the character may be principally 
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attributed to its provision and means, whereby tradition is reduced to a science^T-' 
A continuation of this mode of writing may be foimd in the Runic, or log abnanick 
of the Northern States of Europe, in which the engraving on square pieces of wood, Ika 
been continued to the present time. The boors of (Esel, and other islands of the Baltib, 
continue the practice of making these rude calendars for themselves. Two curioos 
specimens of the Runic or log almanacks, are in the collegiate Ubrary, at Manchesl^. 
A fac simile of an CEsel almanack is in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 82, p. 626. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine, vol 80, p. 308, there is a notice of a singular custom^ 
which still prevaib at Pamber, near Basingstone, in Hampshire. The conrt-Ieet holden « 
annually for that manor, is opened tub dio, in a small piece of ground called Lady-mead, , 
which belongs to the tithing-man for the year. Thence an adjournment is made to a 
neighbouring public house. The proceedings of the court are recorded on a piece of m 



wood, called a tally, about three feet long, and an inch and a half square, furnished every 



year by the steward. One of these singular records, was once produced in evidence in a i 

e, refers to the score and the tally, (Henry VI. pt. ii.) , 



law-suit at Winchester. Shakspeare, 

The mode of keeping accounts by tallies, or clefk pieces of wood, in which the notches 

are cut on one piece conformably to the other, one part being kept by the creditor, the ^>J 

other by the debtor, is still kept practised in many parts of England, especially among J 

the bakers in Warwickshire. A tally continues to be given by the Exchequer, to those 1 

who pay money there upon loans ; hence the origin of the teller, or tally-writer of the 

Exchequer ; and also, of the phrase to tally, to fit, to suit, or answer exactly. 

Bishop Nicholson, in his English Historical Library, remarks, the Danes, as all 
other ancient people in the world, registered their more considerable transactions upon 
rocks, or on parts of them, hewn into various shapes and figures. On these they 
engraved such inscriptions as were proper for their heathen altars, triumphal arches, 
sepulchral monuments, and genealogical histories of their ancestors. Their writing of 
less concern, as letters, almanacks, &c. were engraven upon wood. 

In Blenkingia, a Swedish pronnce, there is a road cut out of the solid rock, whicl 
contains an 'inscription in Runic characters, that is said to have been engraven thereby 
order of King Harold Hyltetand, in honour of his father, about the commencement i 
the seventh century. There are a great number of ancient Runic monuments yet extan^ 
consisting of laige fragments of rocks, bearing inscriptions upon them, dispersed throu 
the fields of Norway and Sweden ; although they are sometimes found in churches, 
other buildings. It is deserving of remark, that the more ancient these inscriptions az«^ , 
the better they are sculptured. 

Diogenus Laertius tells us, concerning the Greek philosopher, Cleanthes, that being 
poor, and wanting money to buy paper, he was accustomed to write the lectures and 
discourses of his master Zeno, on small shells, or bones of oxen. The poorer sort of 
people of Sweden and Norway, besides the use of bark, had recourse to the boms of the 
rein-deer and elks, which they finely polished, and shaped into books of several leaves. 
Many of their old calendars, are Ukewise, upon the bones of beasts and fishes ; and the 
inscriptions on tapestry, bells, parchment, and paper, are of later use. 

Diodorus Sicidus affirms, tbat the Persians of old wrote all their records on skins ; and 
Herodotus, who flourished more than five hundred and fifty years before the Christian 



of 
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ec^ informs us, that sheep skins and goat skins were made use of in writing, by the 

anient loniaas. Mr. Yeates even thinks it exceedingly probable, that the veiy autograph 

ijftbe Law, written by the hand of Moses, was upon prepared skins. In Exodus, 

sxi. V. 14, we read, that ram's skins, dyed red, made part of the covering for the 

ttbemacle ; and it is a singular circumstance, that in 1806, Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 

Aained from one of the s3rnagogue8 of the black Jews, in the interior of Malayala, in 

India, a very ancient manuscript roll, containing the major part of the Hebrew scriptures, 

jnitten upon goat's skins, mostly dyed red ; and the Cabul Jews, who travel annually 

into the interior of China, remarked, that in some synagogues, the Law is still found 

1 written on a roll of leather; not on vellum, bnt on a soil flexible leather, made of goat's 

skins, and dyed red. Of the six synagogue copies of the Pentateuch in roll, which are 

; all at present known in England, exclusive of those in the possession of the Jews, five 

I are upon skins or leather, and the other upon vellum. One of these is in the collegiate 

( fibrary, at Manchester, and has never been collated. It is written upon basil, or brown 

^ African skins, and measures in length one hundred and six feet, and is about twenty 

I inches in breadth. The letters are black, and well preserved, and the whole text is 

without points, accents, or marginal additions. — See Yeates' Collation. There are also, 

books made from the skins of sheep, goats, and asses, in the Vatican, at Rome ; the royal 

library of Paris ; and other public libraries. The poems of Homer were written on the / 

intestines of a serpent, in letters of gold, and was one hundred and twenty feet long. 

Linen cloth, on which letters were drawn, or painted with a pencil, was employed by 

I the Egyptians whm, it is supposed, they wished to transmit such things, as they wished 

I to last very Icwg. In the British museum, there is a piece of writing, of this nature, 

taken oat of a mummy. The Romans, likewise, employed linen, libri lintei ; not merely 

fn what related to private subjects and persons, but as to enter the names of magistrates, 

treaties, or public documents. In the book of Job, we find the following text, " Oh that 

one wonld hear me, behold my desire is, that the Almighty would answer me, and that 

! adreisary had written a book." Parkhurst supposes, that Job probably alludes to 

! writing on linen, and wearing the record as a tiara on the head. We find, from 

^opiscus, that the emperor Aurelian, wrote his journal or diary in linen books. 

In India, it has been the custom, from time immemorial, to teach children to read 
iwiiting in sand ; and from dience, some parts of the Madras and Lancasterian systems 

ction, practised by Bell and Lancaster. 
I Tlte employment of leaves, for the transmission of ideas, is of great antiquity. Pliny 
I one of the most ancient methods of writing, was upon the leaves of the palm tree ; 
iU aiterwards upon the inner bark of trees, a mode of writing still common in different 
futsof the East Hence the word folio, from the Latin folium, a leaf, and the meaning 
of lee^ when applied to a book. The Koran of Mahomet, was recorded at first by his 
^staples, on palm leaves, and the shoulder-bones of mutton, and kept in a domestic 
chest by one of his wives. In Tanjoie, and other parts of India, the palm}'Ta leaf is 
still used, on which they engrave with an iron style or pen ; and so expert are the natives, 
that they can write fluently what is spoken deliberately. Virgil describes the sibyl 
writing her prophecies in detatched sentences, upon dry leaves, which were scattered by 
•he wind when the door was opened. 
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The Ceylonese sometimes make use of the pahn leaf, and sometimes of a kindpf 
paper, made of bark, but most generally employ the leaf of the talipot tree. From tipge 
leaves, which are of an immense size, they cut out slips, from a foot to a foot and a U^ 
long, and about a couple of inches broad. A fine pointed steel pencil, like a bodk^ 
and set in a wooden or ivory handle, is employed to write or rather to engrave their 
letters ; and in order to render the writing distinct and permanent, they rub them odp 
with oil, mixed with pulverized charcoal. They afterwards, string several slips togeth«i 
by a piece of twine passed through them, and attach them to a board, in the same way a^ 
we file newspapers. Dr. Francis Buchanan, in his Essay on the Religion and Literature^ 
of the Burmese, informs us, that in their more elegant books, the Burmese write on i 
sheets of ivory, or on a very fine white pahnyra leaf. 

Captain Percival, in' his Account of Ceylon, states, that in those letters, which were j 
sent by the King of Candy to the Dutch government, the writing was inclosed in leaves f 
of beaten gold, in the shape of a cocoa-tree leaf. This was rolled up in a cover richly -4^ ■ 
ornamented, and almost hid in a profusion of pearls, and other precious stones. The 
whole was inclosed in a box of silver or ivory, which was sealed with the Eong's great i, 
seal. The Arabs, and other Oriental nations, are used to wrap up their sacred books, , 
in rich cases of brocaded silk, or some such other rich material. 

The mode of writing on leaves, seems to have been superseded by the use of the 
bark, a material employed in every age and country. The outer bark was seldom used, 
being too coarse, and rough. The inner bark was preferred, especially that of the lime 
tree. The bark of this tree was called by the Romans, liber, hence Uber, the Latin name 
for a book. In order that these bark books might be conveniently carried, they were 
rolled up, and in that form called volumen, this name was afterwards applied to rolls of 
paper and parchment, hence, the word volume, applied to modem books, though of a 
different shape. 

To the various modes of writing, and the materials employed by the ancients, the 
etymology of many words now in use may be traced. Besides the papyrus, the Egyptian^ 
often used, for the same purpose, the white rind between the bark and wood of the majda 
beech, ehn, and linden trees ; hence bark and book, in Latin, is signified by one woi 
The very word Bible, which means by way of eminence, [the Book] is derived fron 
the Greek word Byblos, (a city in Syria) a book, but which originally signified the imdK 
bark of a tree. ^f . 

Ancient manuscripts in bark are very scarce, but the use of bark for books, siSft 
prevails among the nations of the East. The custom of making books from ba*, 
prevailed amongst our Scandinavian and Saxon ancestors : the bark of die beech tree 
was most commonly used. The primitive meaning of the Anglo-Saxon word boc is 
the beech tree ; its secondary meaning, a book — ^and hence, our word, book. There are 
still extant some letters, and even love-letters, written by the ancient Scandinavians on 
pieces of bark. A very curious library of the kind, was discovered some time ago 
among the Calmucs ; the books were very long and narrow ; the leaves of thick baik, 
varnished over ; the writing white, on a black ground. In the early part of the first 
American war, our trans-atlantic brethren were advocates of returning to this among other 
primitive customs. They suggested, says Dr. Franklin, the use of bark, for the drawing 
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* ^p of deeds and contracts, to avoid the duty and stamp upon paper. Tlieir countrymen 
plfkned a bolder mode of settling the question. Copies of tlie Malay gospels, and other 
h^oks, are firequently brought from the East, written on long slips of reed or bark, 
Hfttened by strings at each end. 

The Egyptian papyrus was applied to the purpose of writing upon before the 

|hppaiation of parchment and its application to the same use werejuiown. The particular 

lipecies of the papjTus, till lately, was not known ; but it is now ascertained to be the 

Acyperus papynu of Linnaeus, growing on the banks of diiferent rivers in the east, and, 

f likewise, it is believed, in Trinidad. It is impossible to ascertain, with any degree of 

certainty, when the papyrus was manufactured into paper, but there were, no doubt, ■ 

manufactories of it at Memphis, at least three hundred years before the time of Alexander. 

Afierwards, and at the time of the conquest of Egypt, by the Romans, it was made chiefly 

I at Alexandria. Till this conquest, however, the paper was of inferior quality. The Roman 

/ artists paid great attention to its improvement, and at length, made it of considerable 

( thickness, perfectly white and smooth. Even in this state, however, it was so friable 

/ and weak, that, when great durability was requisite, leaves of parchment were intermixed 

with those of papyrus. " Thus the firmness of the one substance defended the brittleness 

of the other, and great numbers of books, so constituted, have resisted the accidents 

and decays of twelve centuries." 

A great number of manuscripts, written upon papjTus, have been found in the ruins 
of Herculaneum, which was destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius, The manuscripts 
thus obtained are completely calcined, though, by incredible labour and patience, 
fragments of some of them have been unrolled and copied. 

This famous town originally stood in Campania or Italy, but it was swallowed up by 

an earthquake, produced by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, August 24, a. d. 79, 

together with the city of Pompeii ; and after having been buried under tlie lava for more 

dian 1600 years, Herculaneum was discovered twenty-four feet beneath the surface of the 

cuth, by labourers digging for a well in the year 1713, and Pompeii about forty years 

uently, twelve feet below the suriace. The houses and streets, in a great measure, 

ed entire, and from them, at different times, have been recovered busts, statues, 

paintings, utensils, and ancient manuscripts written on pap^Tus, both in Greek and Latin. 

the space of a year or two, about two hundred and fifty Greek and Latin rolls were 

id ; and the library near which they were cont^ned, appeared to belong to a large 

These vcdumes were all rendered brittle by the fire, but there were Ukewise • 
teen krger rolls in Latin, lying separately, and more injiu«d than tlie Greek. The first 
papyrus was at length unrolled, and proved to be a Treatise on Music, by Philodemus, 
&e Epicurean, whilst another, vras on the subject of that class of Philosophy. These 
papyri, were at first so firmly connected together, that every roll was almost as hard as if 
it had consisted but of one piece ; and all attempts to open them seemed to be in vain, and 
it waa only by slitting them that some words were discovered. Such was the laborious 
and slow operations in unrolling them, that a whole year was consiuned in opening about 
half a roll ; and some of the papyri was so fine, that unrolled they would have extended 
to neariy one himdred feet. In 1802, the Rev. John Hayter was sent to Naples, under 
the patronage of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who had proposed to the 
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Neapolitan government, to defray the expenses of unrolling, decyphering, and publishing 
the Herculaneum manuscripts ; which being accepted, many papyri were unrolled vukt 
the superintendance of that Reverend gentleman, of which an account will be found iIb 
his very interesting Report upon the Herculaneum manuicripts, in tteo Letters, addreti^ 
by permission, to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, Lond. 1811. Quarto. 

The papyrus-rush is supposed to be alluded to in Isaiah, chap. xix. v. 6, 7. " A^ " 
they shall turn the rivers far away ; and the brooks of defence shall be emptied and dnSl 
up : the reeds and flags shall wither. The paper reeds by the brooks, by the mouth of^ 
the brooks, and every thing sown by the brooks, shaU wither, be driven away, and be \ 
no more." For further information, see the articles, book, paper, parchment, and roll, '. 
in Dr. Rees' Encyclopedia. Also, Townley's Biblical Literature, vol. I. * 

The most probable opinion, according to Pliny and Varo, is, that. Eumenes, son of 
Attalus I. King of Pergamus, was the inventor of parchment ; there is, however, reason 
to believe, that parchment was in use long before his reign, and tliat Eumenes only 
introduced it into more general use, when he was about making collections for a library 
equal to the Alexandrian ; he being forced to ht^ve recourse to the skins of animals , 
properly dressed, whereon to transcribe his manuscripts, through the envy of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, King of Egypt, who interdicted the exportation of the papyrus for that 
service. Parchment is usually made of the skins of sheep and goats ; vellum, which is. 
a finer kind of parchment, b made of the skins of abortive, or at least of sucking ^ves. 

" Happy days, when letter* flrst were tanght 
To act as faithful messengrers of thought ; 
When yellow parchment, with It* poUsh'd grain, 
And snowy paper, <lr*t receiv'd a stain." 

From the city of Pergamus,* parchment received the name of Pergamennm, and 



Charta Pergamena, as it did that of Membrana, from being made of the skins of 
animals. The term parchment, is a corruption of the word Pergamenum. Vellum is 
derived from the Latin Vitulus, a calf. A coarser kind of parchment or vellum, is also 
made from the skins of asses. St. Paul, in his address to Timothy, says, " The cloak 
that I left at Troas, with Carpus, when thou comest, bring with thee, and the bool 
but especially the parchments." 

The Greeks and Romans, and all the eastern nations adopted the manner of rol 
which must have been very inconvenient to manage while reading. There were 
rollers, one at each end of the roll, round one of which the whole manuscript was foldei 
the reader unrolled one end, and as he proceeded, he rolled it upon the empty rolltf 
until the whole was transferred fitsm one roller to the other. The ancient offices of the 
church were sometimes written upon long slips of parchment, pasted together, forming 
a very narrow roll of considerable length. This was fastened at one end to a very 
long stafi\ and rolled upon it Such rolls were termed kontakia, or contacia. Rolls are 
mentioned by Isaiah, chap, xxxiv. v. 4 ; by Jeremiah, chap, xxxvi. v. 2 ; and by Ezra, 
chap. vi. V. 2, who wrote in the seventh, sixth, and fifth centuries before the birth of our 
Saviour. Pens of iron are mentioned by Job, chap. xix. v. 24, and Jeremiah, chap. xvii. 

* Pergamus, now Bergamo, wa* the capital of the kingdom of that name, in Asia Minor. This city is mentioned 
in the Revelation &f St. John, ii. II. It was the birth-place of the celebrated physician Oalen, who died in 193. 
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V. 1 ; but perbaps reeds were also used, for in Judges, chap. v. v. 14, mention is made of 
ttfDe ot the tribe of Zabulon, who " handle the pen of the writer ;" David in Psalm, 
;i^v. V. 1, speaks of " the pen of the ready writer ;" and Jeremiah, in the passage referred 
^ above, states, that Baruch wrote down all his words with ink in a book ; in Ezekiel, 
chap. ix. V. 1 1. " And, behold, the man clothed with linen, which bad the inkhom by 

*i side, reported the matter, sa}ring, I have done as thou commandest me ;" in the Book 
Numbere, chap. xxi. v. 14, " Wherefore it is said in the book of the wars of the 
, Lord, what he did in the Red sea, and in the brooks of Amon." 

The above statements prove very strongly and clearly the obstacles and impediments 
in the way of the communication and transmission of knowledge among the ancients, 
and in the dark and middle ages, in so fiir as the nature of the materials employed for 
those purposes is concerned. Masses of stone or marble, metal, or blocks or planks of 
wood, were too heavy and cumbrous to circulate : in order to learn what the inscriptions 
<m them related to, it was necessary that they should be consulted on the spot Even 
after better materials were used, such as tablets, parchment, and the papjrus paper, the 
difficulties and disadvantages were great. Wax tablets might answer for notes, letters, 
or very short treaties, but scarcely for writings, of any great length. Besides, it appears, 
diat wax tablets were chiefly intended and applied for private use, and never circulated. 
Parchment never could have been abundant and cheap ; and being, at least, during the 
Greek and Roman period, manufactured exclusively or principally, in one place, other 
parts of the world must have been dependant for their supply upon it. Papyrus paper 
was cheaper, and in much greater abundance ; but for a supply of it, the world was 
indebted to Egypt alone ; and when the Saracens obtained possession of that country, 
the supply was cut off, or very much diminished. 

We find in Signior Castagnattai's account of the asbestos, a scheme for making books, 

which from the imperishable natiu« of their materials, he is for calling them the Books 

of Eternity. The leaves he proposes to be of the asbestos paper ; the covers, of a thicker 

^ sort of work, of the same material, and the whole sewed together with thread spun firom 

W the same substance. The things to be commemorated in tliem, were to be written in letters ' 

Baf gold ; so that the whole matter, being incombustible and everlastingly permanent, 

^^tgainst the forces of all the elements, and subject to no changes from fire, water, or air, 

nust remain for ever, and always preserve the writings committed to them. He carried 

M| project so far as to make paper from the asbestos, quite soft and tractable, and capable 

W being thickened or thinned at pleasure, yet in either state, equally resbting fire. 

* The instruments employed to write with by the ancients, and in the dark and middle 

l^es, of course, varied according to the nature of the materials on which they wrote. 

tbey may be divided into two kinds, those which acted immediately, and those which 

acted by the assistance of fluids; of the first kind, were the wedge and chisel, for 

inscriptions on stone, wood, and metal, and the style for wax tablets. At first, the bare 

wood was engraven with an iron style ; the overlaying them with wax was a subsequent 

invention. The style was sometimes made of iron, sometimes of gold, silver, brass, 

ivory, or even of wood. The iron styles were dangerous weaftons, and were, therefore, 

prohibited by the Romans. Seutonius relates, that Julius C«esar seized the arm of 

Cassius, one of his murderers, and pierced it with his style. He also tells us, Caligula 
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excited the people to massacre a Roman senator with their style ; and the empercr 
Claudius was so afraid of being assassinated, that he would scarcely permit the libnj, 
or public writers, to enter his presence, without the cases which contained their st)% 
being first taken from them. The stylus was pointed at one end to form the letters, ik 
other end being flat, for the purpose of erasing them, by flattening the wax. Heii«| 
Horace uses the phrase, " to turn the stylus," for correcting what had been written. (M 
word style, is derived fiwn the same source, which is used metaphorically, to signify dl 
choice and an'angement of words employed by an author to express his thoughts. 

"I wU) go get a leaf of bran, 
And, with a gad of steel, 'kHI write ttaeae words."— Skakspbark. 

As the style was too sharp for writing on parchment, and Egyptian p^r, and 
moreover, was not adapted for holding or conveying a fluid; a species of reed wis, 
employed. Persons of rank and fortune, often wrote with a calamus of silver, something, 
probably, like our silver pens. 

Our Saxon ancestors appear to have sometimes used the style without ink, idien 
writing upon parchment or vellum. But, for writing with ink, or coloured liquids, 
reeds or canes, and afterwards quills were employed, and sometime pencils made of 
hair. Pencils made of hair, are used by the Chinese for their writing. The ciuioas 
large capital letters used in Italy, in the decline of the Roman empire, and until the 
sixteenth century, were made with hair pencils. The exact date of the introduction of 
quills of geese, swans, pelicans, peacocks, crows, and other birds, for the use of writing, 
is uncertain. Mabillon states, that he saw a manuscript of the gospels, which had been 
written in letters of gold, in the ninth century ; in which the four Evangelists were 
represented with quills in their hands. St. Isodore of Seville, who died about the middle 
of the seventh century, describes a pen as in use in his time. " The instruments 
necessary for a scribe, are the reed and the pen." In the same century, Adhehn, bishop 
of Sherbom, wrote a short poem on a writing pen. Many proofs of their use occur 
so frequently in the eighth century, as to place the matter beyond all doubt. 

From ancient authors, as well as from figures from manuscripts, we learn thatth( 
used a sponge to cleanse the reed, and to nib out such letters as were written by mistake? 
a knife for mending the reed ; pumice, for a similar purpose, or to smooth the 
ment ; compasses for measuring the distances of the lines ; scissors, for cutting the 
a puncher, to point out the beginning and end of each line ; a rule, to draw lines, 
divide the sheets into columns ; a glass, containing sand, and another glass filled 
water, probaby to mix with the ink. 

Neither the ptaticular species of calamus, used as pens by the ancients, nor Ae 
manner in which they prepared them for this purpose, is known. This is remarkabfei 
since all the places, where these reeds grow wild, have been ascertained, and exploit 
by botanists : with so Utde' success, however, that after a variety of learned as weU » 
scienUfic conjectures, the calamus of the ancients has not yet found a place in th« 
botanical system of Linnaeus. This is yet more remarkable, as reeds are stiU employed 
by many eastern nations to write with. Ranwolf, who (ravelled in the sixteenth century, 
informs us, that canes for pens were sold in the shops of Turkey, small, hollow within. 
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without, and of a brownish colour. Tavemier, Chardin, Tumefort, and other 
lets, give a similar account, adding, that the reeds are about the size of large swan " 
;, and are cut and split in the same manner that we do quills, except that the nib is 
och larger. The best grow near the Persian Gulph. The mode of preparing them 
is still practised in the east, was followed by the ancients. Pens made from reeds were 
jpscorered during the excavation at Pompeii ; they are cut like a quill-pen, except that 
the nib is much broader. 
iji The composition, and colour of the ink used by the ancients, were various. Lamp 
I black, or the black taken from bnmt ivory, and soot, from baths and furnaces, according 
IJt to Pliny, and other eminent ancient authors, formed the basis of it ; the black liquor of 
the cuttle fish, is also said, to have been used as ink, principally, in a metaphorical 
expression of the poet Persius ; but of whatever ingredient it was made, it is certain, 
from chemical analysis, from the solidity and blackness, in the most ancient manuscripts, 
■nd from an inkstand found at Herculaneum, in which the ink appears like a thick oil ; 
that the ink then made, was much more opaque, as well as encaustic, than that used at 
piEsent. Black ink was evidently the first in use ; yet, aflerwards, inks of different 
colours were occasionally used. Golden ink was used by various nations, as may be 
seen in several libraries, and the archieves of churches ; and was more used by the Greeks 
than by the Romans. The manufacture, both of gold and silver ink, was a distinct, as 
weD as lucrative business in the middle ages. Silver ink was also common in most 
countries. Red, blue, green, and yellow inks, were not uncommon. The red was made 
from vermilion, cinnabar, and carmine ; the purple from the murex, or purple fish ■ 
Blue, yellow, and green, were made from pulverized gold and silver, sulphuretted, and 
sabmitted to the action of fire. The term (dtev) used by Baruch, the sacred writer, 
signifies blackness ; as does also the word ater, from whence atramentum, the Latin term 
tor ink. One kind of this coloured ink, was called the sacred encauster, wa.s set apart for 
sole tise of the emperors. Another distinct business, in the middle ages, was that 
insdibing the titles, capitals, or emphatic words, in coloured, gold, and silver inks ; 
A the subscriptions at the end of the Greek and other manuscripts, containing the 
of the copyist, and the year, month, day, and sometimes the hour, when he 

his labour, were generally written in purple ink. 

Lcellus, in his work on the antiquities of the Church o/ St. Ambrose, at Milan, 

OS, that the originals of the charters of the kings Hugo and Lotharius were 

in golden letters ; and that these, as well as other charters of different kings 

emperors, executed in characters of gold, upon the skins of fishes, are still extant 

MBDngst the archieves of the church. — Mahillon. 

Xftias been conjectured, that the celebrated Argonautic expedition was undertaken to 
ebtun a work written on skins, containing a treatise on the art of writing in gold letters. 
Such u a very general representation of the state and means of literary communication 
^Amongst the ancients, and before the art of printing was discovered ; whoever reflects 
vfoo It, will not be surprised that the progress of mankind, in every thing useful and 
valoable, was extremely slow and difficult. Individual and uncommunicated knowledge 
cannot purify itself from error, and till printing was discovered, how much knowledge 
most necessarily have been individual, and uncommunicated. In these circuins'tances. 
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error gained strength ; important and valuable truths died at their very birth, or struggl 
useless and unproductive till the art of printing nourished them to maturity, and enabO 
them like plants to strike their roots deeply, and spread their branches widely, to produ 
their natural and genuine firuits of practical good to the human race. From the fiicti 
already stated, and also from those in the dark and middle ages, till the art of print 
was discovered, I feel confident, that every reader will be disposed to prize at a high : 
the advantages derived from the art of typography, and to form some notion of what thel 
state of knowledge must have been, when all tlie books in the world were written out ' 
by the hand. 

It has been contended, that the Romans were well acquainted with the art of printing, 
and that they only wanted the blessings of peace to bring it to perfection. Cicero, in 
his D« Naturd Deorum, has a passage from which Toland supposes the modems took 
the hint of printing. That author orders the types to be made of metal, and calls 
them forma literamm, the very words used by the first printers to express them. We 
have shewn that Virgil mentions brands for marking cattle, with the owner's name. In 
the second book, Cicero gives a hint of separate cut letters, when he speaks of " some 
ingenious man's tlirowing the twenty-fovur letters of the alphabet,* (either made of gold 
or other metal) by chance together, and thus producing the annals of Ennics. 
He makes this observation, in opposition to the atheistical argument of the creation of 
the world by chance. 

Chevillier cites the apophthegms of Plutarch, an anecdote of Agesilaus, long of 
Sparta. Willing by a stratagem to animate his soldiers to battle, he wrote upon his 
hand the word yuvn (or victory) ; and thence by pressure imprinted the same word upon 
the liver of the slain victim ; and the letters thus impressed became in the eye and 
imagination of tlie superstitious multitude, a sure pledge of success. We are told of a 
sultan, who on signing an edict, dipped Iris hand in blood, and then impressed the paper. 

Mr. Ottley differs bom those writers, who contend that the ancients were convinced 
of the advantages to be derived from the practice of the art, though they did not think | 
proper to use it. Upon this subject, Lanci justly remarks, " That the stamps of 
ancients, and the impressions from seals of metal, found on deeds and conveyances 
the low ages, prove nothing more, than that mankind walked for many centuries upon 
the borders of the two great inventions of typography and chalcography, nithout han 
the luck to discover either of them ; and appear neither to have had any influence u}j 
the origin of those arts, nor to merit any place in their history." 

Having treated upon these interesting subjects, as iar as my limits will allow, hit 
to those who wish to know further, may consult the authors already quoted, at greater 
length : and shall conclude this Introduction, with a concise review of the state of 
literature among our Saxon ancestors. 

There is not, prehaps, any language in the world, which has experienced so many 

' changes as the English ; and like the political constitution of the countrj', it seems to 

have gained both strength and energy by every change. We may conclude, from Caesar's 

* The able maUieiiutician Jacqnct, calculates that the various combinatioiis of the twenty four letters of the 
alphabet, -without any repetition amount to C20,'l4g,40l,733,239,439,36o,00«.— See Astle on the Origin and Progrtn ' 

of Writing, tendon, »80«, folio. 
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E flBQmint of this island and its inliabitants, that about the beginning of the Christian era, 

J ^Wroanguage of the ancient Brit()ps was the same, or very similar to that of GaiJ, or 

TPxfDce at that time, and which is now beUeved to have been the parent language of the 

Coptic, Erse, GseUc,* or Webb; for the intercourse between this island and Gaul, in 

s time, as well as their relative situations, renders it more than probable, that 

in was peopled from that part of the continent, as both Csesar and Tacitus affirm 

j. and prove, by many strong and conclusive arguments. 

* Though England might be peopled several centuries before the first accotmt we have 

K>f it, yet the barbarous condition in which we perceive it to have been, is no more than 

might rationally be expected. At the time when Julius Caesar invaded the island, about 

foTty-iive years before the Christian era, even husbandry does not seem to have been 

universally followed. Cattle constituted the chief wealth of numbers of the natives ; 

.th^r towns, were only woods surrounded with a ditch, and barricadoed with trees, 

where they enclosed their wives, their children, their domestics, and their flocks, in 

«^rder to preserve them from the attacks of their enemies. The low state of knowledge 

and refinement to which they had arrived, may be collected from the practice said to be 

so prevalent, of several brothers and friends having their wives in common. If this 

practice really existed, it may be considered as a sure test of their barbarity ; for though 

the British lady, in her smart reply to the empress Julia, made as good a defence of it, 

as could be done, yet it is certain, that no such custom would be allowed in any nation, 

that had advanced to the least degree of civilization. 

\ Bat the objects which most excite our attention, in a survey of the state of knowledge 

f among us, before the conquest by the Romans, are the druids. They have been highly 

spoken of by several writers ; so that our conception of these men is attended with a 

pecoliar veneration, and we are ready to look upon them as having been persons of very 

extiaordinaiy accomplishments. This deception has been heightened by our poets, who 

e spread a glory roimd them, and have painted them in a manner, that- disposes us 

them as almost divine. But if we reduce our ideas to the test of sober reason, we 

not find much in the druids, diat was peculiarly excellent and valuable. They 

the priests of the time, and, like other priests, had address and subtilty enough to 

the people in absolute subjection. They were, likewise, magistrates as well as 

, and had the determination of civil causes ; a circumstance which was the natural 

both of their superior quality, and superior knowletlge ; for what knowledge then 

was principally confined to them. However, the remains we have of the 

i, do not give us a very high opinion of the progress they had made, though, no 

daoftt, they went far beyond the rest of their countrymen, and it is probable, that some 

few among them might be men of great wisdom. It has been contended by many of 

the learned, that the druids much resembled the Persian magi, and that their knowledge 

ITBS originally derived from the eaat. The best principles advanced by the druids, were, 

•|}iat the DeiQr is one, and infinite, and that his worship ought not to be confined within 

tnUa ; that all things derive their origin from heaven ; that the soul is immortal ; and 

• The GkUc, or Erae tongue, is the name of that dialect of the ancient Celtic, which is spoken In the Scottish 
M ^Liwt. : the Galatiana or Gaols were so called from the redness of their hair ; and the Celtes Is supposed to 
tere been taken from the Greek word kelatai, used hj Homer and Pindar to signify Horsemen. 
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that children should be educated with the utmost care. But their prodigious renerstiflii 

for the misdetoe, and the great effects they attributed to it; their opinion that the i^pon 
is a sovereign remedy for diseases, with others of their sentiments and customs, shewed 
a strong superstition ; at their prohibiting an intercourse with strangers, if not meregf a 
political law, testified a savageness of manners ; and their allowance, nay command, of 
human sacrifices, carries in it the evidence of the most shocking cnielty. In truth, l^py 
were little more than the barbarous priests of a barbarous and unlettered people. The^ 
knowledge is said to have reached to physics, the mathematics, to astronomy, and tb 
medicine ; but as it was never committed to writing, it could not be very extensive^ 
Indeed, it chiefly consisted of the arcana of their doctrines and worship, and had a, 
special relation to magic. 

About forty-five years after Christ, Aulus Plautius was sent over with some Roman . 
forces, who overcame the two kings of the Britons, Togodumnus and Caractacus, when 
the southern parts of the island were reduced to the form of a Roman province, aJter 
which, Agricola subdued the country, as far as Scotland; whereupon, a great number of i 
the Britons retired into the mountains of Wales, into Cornwall, and into the isles and ^ 
highlands of Scotland, carrying their language with them ; and of which only corrupted 
fragments remain in the Gaelic or Erse tongue, the Irish, and the Welsh. 

Whoever has a strong regard to the cause of fipeedom, can scarcely avoid being filled 
with indignation, when he beholds the Romans spreading desolation and slaughter 
around them ; wantonly subduing the nations of the earth, and unjustly depriving them 
of their liberty. It was their sole intention to obtain power, wealth, and renown, and to j 
subject the world to their yoke. But all this time, they were working the will of heaven, I 
polishing and adorning the places with arts, which they conquered by their arms^ 
diffusing knowledge in general, and paving the way for the Christian knowledge in 
particular. During the warm contests that subsisted between the Romans and the 
Britons, when the latter so gloriously, so bravely, though so unsuccessfully, struggled 
to maintain their independence, little progress could be made in literature. Bnt whi 
the country was peaceably settled into a province, then civiUty began to spread itself, 
sciences to be cultivated, and taste to be refined. Tacitus has informed us, that urn 
the dominion of Agricola, the British nobles studied the Roman learning, and valui 
themselves on their magnificence and politeness ; becoming pleased with what were,^^ 
fact, their badges of their slavery. ^f* 

Britain being thus become a Roman province, the legions who resided in the island* 
above two hundred years, undoubtedly disseminated the Latin tongue ; and the peo^e 
being afterwards governed by laws written in Latin, must necessarily create a mixture of 
languages. During this interval, there were, no doubt, schools of philosophy, what men 
were celebrated, we are not able to say ; no traces of them being now to be found. The 
confusions that succeeded, destroyed all the remains of learning, and left a blank in this 
period which cannot be filled up. 

There is an event belonging to this era, which, besides its own immense importance 
in other views, desenes to be mentioned as a grand circumstance in the history of 
knowledge ; and that is, the propagation of Christianity in the island. Supposing we 
reject all idea of its being promulgated by the apostles, or their immediate disciples, it 
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i^ probable that it was very soon communicated to the Britons. It might be gaining 

pa^,and spreading widely, before it received a civil establishment, as we are informed 

of i^any martyrs, who witnessed to the truth under the persecution raised by the emperor 

I^desian.* From the days of Constantine, the gospel would, no doubt, be much 

deiised, and generally embraced ; for, we are assured, that three British bishops assisted 

at^e council of Aries, a. d. 314, and subscribed' the acts of that council. We read, 

4n, that some of them were present at the council of Ariminium, in 359. 

, Now so illustrious an event, as the propagation of Christianity in this coimtry, could 

not take place without bringing along with it a mighty change in the state of knowledge. 

All those who embraced our holy religion, were turned from gross idolatry and absurd 

. snperstitions, to the belief and worship of one God ; obtained a clear acquaintance with 

their duty; and had their understandings enlarged with the persuasion and hopes of 

^eternal life. Independently of the glorious spirital consequences derived fiom the 

revelation of Jesus, the reception of it was a vast accession of wisdom ; as it contributed, 

I in other respects, to expand the minds, and soften the manners of our ancestors. What 

^the particular state of religious knowledge was, it is difficult to ascertain : but we find 

diat doctrinal disputes agitated men in those days, as well as in succeeding times. 

The Roman legions being called home, the Scots and Picts took the opportunity to 
attadc and harrass England ; upon which Vortigem, about the year 440, called the 
Saxons to his assistance, for which he rewarded them with the Isle of Thauet, and the 
whole county of Kent ; but they growing powerful and discontented, distressed the 
inhabitants of all the country eastward of the Severn. Whatever the state of knowledge 
might be, before the introducdon of the Saxons, it certainly received a great change for 
the worse, at that period. The repeated invasions of those barbarians, the wars they 
raised, and the desolations they occasioned, spread a general confusion, dispersed the 
Britons to the remotest parts of the country, destroyed the monuments of learning, and 
left no room for the improvement of the mind. They were in the lowest condition of 
Dce, rudeness, and barbariQr; their religious worship consisted of the grossest 
^try ; and they sacrificed prisoners of war to their gods. 

. Astle considers that the Saxons arrived in Britain wholly ignorant of letters ; 
i that they adopted the Roman characters which they found in this island, which had 
dybeen barbarised from their original Italian form by the British Romans and 
. Britons. Dr. Whittaker, in his History of Manchester, London, 1T75, also 
I this argument against Humphrey Wanley and Dr. Hicks, who maintained that 
glo-Saxon alphabet arose ont of the gothic. Dr. Johnson thinks, that the Saxons 
r arrival in Britain, were so illiterate as, most probably, to have been vrithout any 
a^babet Perhaps, however, an unison of the two was really the original ; and the letters 
wiiidi the Saxons formerly possessed in their own lands, were altered, amended or 
iminored by the Latin ones which they found in England. Mr. Astle further supposes 

ff M^'fft. S3. The mldlen of Oiodetiaii, ia Uie morning of this day.demoUsh the principal church of Nlcodemla, 
Miconoiit the nered ToUunef to the flmmes. Upon the next day «u pnbUshed the first general edict otptnecuUon 
•gaiatt Uie Oulstiasi, by which all their rellgioui asaemblies in the empire were to be levelled to their foondaUona, 
aad Uie church property confiscated and aold to the liighest bidder, or granted to n^iadooa courtiers. This Tile 
aad aboniaabie decree waa inatantty torn from its eohufm by a Christiao of tanic j ha was burnt, or rather routed 
by a Blow fln, and snirercd with the patience of a martyr . 
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that writing was veiy little practised by the Britons previous to the coming of St, 
Augustine ; for, although suppositious alphabets of the aboriginal Britons have |^ 
produced, yet there is not extant a single manuscript that is written in them. 

General Valancy, in his Grammar of the Irish tongw, considers the Irish langua^, 
to have been a Pimic Celtic compound ; and that Ireland was once inhabited by a colony 
of Scythians, which had originally emigrated from the borders of the Euxine and Gasman 
seas to Spain ; that they were instructed in the letters and arts of the Phoenicians, abd 
that finally, they settled in Ireland, about one thousand, or perhaps, only six hundred 
years before the birth of Christ, carrying with them their own elementary characters. 
As the ancient Irish alphabet, however, differs from that of any otlier nation, the general 
fmther supposes, that it might have been derived from a colony of Carthagenians, which 
also settled in their country, about six hundred years previous to the Christian era. 
Some of the native Irish historians have iidopted hypotlieses concerning the origin ^f 
their nation, language, and letters, which are extravagant in the extreme. Thus, the 
antiquity of the -former has been endeavoured to be magnified by a quotation from a 
volume, entitled Leabhuir Drovinamachta, or the book with the white cover ; which 
states, that the three daughters of Cain took possession of Ireland, and that the eldest, 
who was called Bamba, gave her name to it. 

In the beginning of the ninth century, the Danes invaded England, and became sole 
masters of it in about two hundred years, whereby the British language obtained a 
tincture of the Danish, but this did not make so great an alteration in the Anglo-Saxon,* 
as the revolution of WUham I. who has a monument of the Norman conquest,f and in 
imitation of other conquerors, endeavoured to make the language of his own country as 
generally received as his commands ; thus the ancient English became an entire medley 
of Celtic, Latin, Saxon, Danish, and Norman-French. Since the restoration of learning, 
innumerable terms have been borrowed from that inexhaustible source the Greek. Italy, 
Spain, Holland, and Germany, have contributed something, so that the present English 
may be considered as a selection from all the languages of Europe. 









* The name Saxon orl^ally signified upon the continent, tliat of a Bingle state ; although it subseqoei 
denoted an association of nations ; and Ptolemy mentions, that antecedent to Ul» a people called Saxones inhi 
the tenitorr now called JuUand, and three small islands at the mouth of the Elbe ; at present denominated 
Strand, Bnsen, and Heligoland. 

The Saxon tongue, as it was ancienUy spoken in Britain, is divided into three periods ; namely, 
British Saxon, which extended from the entry of the Saxons, on the invitation of Vortigem, in 449, ui 
Invasion of the Danes under Ivar, in 887 ; secondly the DanUh Saxon, which extended from the DanUh in' 
till that by the Moimaos, in 1066 ; and thirdly, the Norman Saxon, which commencing at the Norman aixetmm, 
was very rude and irregular, and which continued till near the close of the twelfth century. After this, the VttaA 
tongue prevailed in England. Of the pure Anglo-Saxon, as it was spoken during the iirst period, there is bat ooe 
fragment now extant, which occurs in King AUred's version of Venerable Bcdc's Eceletiiutical UUtory. There are 
several specbncns of the Danish Saxon still preserved, especially some translations of the scriptures, flndy 
illuminated ; and of the third, there are also many manuscripts scattered through the kingdom. The first Saxon 
types were cut by John Daye, under the patronage of arthbishop Parker, about the year 1567. 

t The Normans, Northmans, or People from the North, emigrated from Denmark, Sweden, Norway, &c. and 
spread themselves over Gaul, but particularly Neustria, which name they soon cluinged to Normandy. - 
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STATE OF LITERATURE 

FROM THE 

EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 



BEFORE THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

" The ancient Ronuui and Greek oraton conld only speak to tbe number of citizens capaliie of l>ein( assembled 
wiUdn the reacli of tlieir voice i their writinga liad little efftet, because tlie bulk of the people conld not read. 
Kow by the press we can speak to nations j and good boolLi, and well written pamphlets, have great and general 
iBflaence." — Fbakilim. 



The most ancient library on record was Tormed 
bjC>symandjas,KiDgfof £gypt,atMeniphis. He 
was a cotemporary of David, King of Israel. 

At a very early date, the Jews attached collec- 
tioDS of hooks to most of their synagogues ; and 
we are told that Nehemiah founded a public 
library at Jerusalem. 

Pisistratus, of Athens, was the first who insti- 
tuted a public library at Greece ; and is supposed 
to bare been the collector of the scatterea works 
which passed under the name of Homer. 

When we reflect that copies of books were 
made by the pen alone, and tnat their ciroulation, 
which seems to have been extensive, could not 
proceed unless the pen supplied copies. From this 
(ingle fact, we shall be prepared to expect that 
the copyists of books must, at all times before the 
invention of printing, have been very numerous; 
iV fialluwing a regular business, that afforded full 
■L employment, and required experience and skill, 
^Kw well as legible and expeditious writing. 
^ At Athens cop3rists by profession were numei^ 
■ ons, and gained a steady and considerable liveli- 
r kood. The booksellers of Athens employed them 
[ principally to copy books of amusement, most of 
iriiich were exported to the adjoining countries 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, and even to 
tibe Greek colonies on the Euxine. In many of 
AkMplaccs the businessof copyingwas carried on, 
jBjl lionries formed. Individuals also employed 
aRmselves, occasionally, in copying; and there 
gee instances recorded of some forming their own 
Bbimties by copying every book they wished to put 
nlo them. Not long after the death of Alexander, 
023) the love of science and literature passed 
from Athens and Greece generally , to Alexandria, 
where, patronised by the Ptolemies, they flourished 
vigorously, and, for a considerable period, seemed 
to have concentrated themselves. 

972. In speaking of Irish manuscripts, Dr. 
Keating states, the Ptalter of Tara was written 
about this period ; and there is an ancient alpha- 
bet, called an Irish one, now extant, which is said 
to have derived its title Babelotk, from the names 
of certain persons who assisted in forming the 
Japhetian language. 



606, Nov. 6. The 6th day of the Hebrew month 
Caslew, was observed as a fast, in memory of the 
Book of Jeremiah, torn and burnt by king Jehoi- 
akim. — Jerehiah xxxvi. 23. 

322, Oct. 2. Died Aristotle. He is the first 

eerson, on record, who was possessed of a private 
brary. 

300. We possess few facts respecting the price 
of manuscript books among the ancients. Plato, 
who seems to have spared no trouble or money in 
order to enrich his library, especially with philo- 
sophical works, paid 100 minte, equal to £379. 
for three small treatises by Pbilulaus, the Pytha- 
gorean ; and after the death of Speusippus, Plato's 
disciple, his books were purchased by Aristotle; 
they were few in number; he paid for them three 
talents, about £675. 

300. The Alexandrian library founded by Pto- 
lemy Soter, who reigned about this period. His 
successors enlarged it f" one of them seized all 
books imported into Egypt,giving copies of them, 
made by his orders, and at his expense, to the 
proprietors. 

285, Nov. 2. Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt, 
so memorable as a patron of learning, commenced 
his reign upon this Julian day. Galen says, in 
his commentary upon the third of tbe Epidemics, 
and upon the first book of the Nature of Man, 
that Ptolemy Philadelphus gave to the Athenians 
fifteen talents, with exception from all tribute, 
and a great convoy of provisions, for the auto- 
graphs and originals of the tragedies of Eschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripedes. 

The first national library founded in Egypt 
seemed to have been placed under the protection 
of the divinities, for their statues magnificently 
adorned this temple, dedicated at once to religion 
and to literature It was still further embellished 
by a well-known inscription, for ever grateful to 
the votary of literature ; on the front was engrayen 
" The nourishment of the soul ;" or, accormng to 
Diodorus, " The medicine of the mind." 

The Egyptian Ptolemies founded the vast 
library of Alexandria, which was afterwards the 
emulative labour of rival monarchs. Under the 
same roof with this celebrated library, were exten- 
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sire offices, rejfularly and completely fitted up for 
Uie business of transcribing books : and it was the 
practice of foreign princes, who wished for copies 
of books, to maintain cooyists in this city. Some 
of the libraries of Rome,havingbeen destroyed by 
fire, the emperor Domitian sent copyists to Alex- 
andria, that he might be able to replace them. This 
practice continued for some centuries after Domi- 
tian, probably till the conquest of Egypt by the 
Saracens in the middle of the seventh century. 

280. The Greek Septuagint was formed about 
this period. Some say by seventy or seventy-two 
tran.5ators ; but Hewlett says in seventy or seven- 
ty-two days. This translation was made by order 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt, for the 
Alexandrian library. — Justin Martyr says, that 
the seventy-two were shut up in thirtv-six cells, 
and that each pair translated the whole; but 
that, on subsequent comparison, it was found that 
the thirty-six did not vary by a word or letter. _ 

Much learned controversy has taken place in 
all ages about the Septuagint and its origin ; one 
party, sustained by Aristeas, Philo, Josephus, 
Eusebius, &c. maintaining the embassy from 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and the miraculous uni- 
formity of the 70 ; and the other asserting the 
falsehood of this story, and alleging that it was 
a translation made for the use of the Hellenist 
Jews of Alexandria, before the Christian Era. 

The Septuagint is in the idiom of Alexandria, 
generated in two centuries by those Grecian colo- 
nists. The peculiar Greek of the New Testament 
had the same character, and their extensive use 
vitiated the Greek language. Many words in both 
are in new senses, or new to the language ; in fact. 
Colonial Greek. — Villoison. 

Josephus states, that the copy of the law pre- 
sented by the 70 eldersto Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
was written upon parchment or vellum, and ex- 
cited the astonishment of the king by its extraor- 
dinaty fineness, as well by the artful manner in 
which the different skins were sewed together, 
and the exquisite execution of the writing, in 
letters of gold. 

168,/«n^22. The battle of ^(fcia* and defeat 
of Perseus, the last kingof IV^edonia, by tiie 
Romans, under ^mylus Paulus, who brought to 
Rome a great number of books and manuscripts, 
which he had amassed in Greece, and which he 
now distributed among his sons, or presented to 
the Roman people. Syila followed his example. 
After the siege of Athens, he discovered an entire 
libraty in the temple of Apollo, which having 
carried to Rome, he appears to have been the 
founder of the first Roman public library. 

After the taking of Carthage, the Roman senate 
rewarded the family of Regulus with the books 
found in that city. 

The Romans, after six centuries of gradual 
dominion, must have possessed the vast and diver- 
sified collections of the nations they conquered : 
among the most valued spoils of their victories, 
we know that manuscripts were considered as more 

* This date is settled by the eclipse, which happened the 
preceding uifht. 



precious than vases of gold. A library was a 
national gift, and the most honourable th^ could 
bestow. From the intercourse of the Romans 
with the Greeks, the passion for forming libraries 
rapidly increased, and individuals began to pride 
themselves on their private collections. Of many 
illustrious Romans, their magnificent taste in their 
liln-ariei has been recorded. Assinus Pollio, 
Ciassus,Cssar, Lucullus, andCicero.have among 
others,been celebrated for their literary splendour. 

The emperors were ambitious to give their 
names to the libraries they formed ; they did not 
consider the purple as their chief ornament. — 
Augustus was himself an author ; and to one of 
those sumptuous buildings called TItermes, orna- 
mented with porticos, galleries, and statues, with 
shady walks, and refreshing baths, testified his 
love of literature bv adding a magnificent library. 
One of these libraries he fondly called by the name 
of his sister Octavia; and the other, the temple of 
Apollo, became the haunt of the poets, as Horace, 
Juvenal, and Persius,have commemorated. 

69. When Julius Caesar entered upon his first 
consulate, he introduced a new regulation, of 
committing to writing and publishing daily, all 
the Acts or state occurrences both of the senate 
and the people. It is true that newspapers were 
not unknown to the Romans. In uie galleries 
which Cicero constructed at his villa at Tuscu- 
lum, in imitation of the schools of Athens, among 
the amusements of those who frequented them, 
was that of a daily newspaper, which recorded 
the chief occurrences of public note and general 
interest, with the more private intelligence of 
births, deaths, and marriages, and of fashionable 
arrivals, in much the same manner as those of 
more modem date. It was not, indeed, issued 
for circulation, being merely hung up in some 
place of usual resort, and published under the 
sanction of government, for general information ; 
but we may presume that it was copied for the 
private accommodation of the wealthy. 

The Roman newspaper was entitled the Acta 
Diuma, and was a sort of gazette, containing an 
authorized narrative of the transactions worthy 
of notice, which happened at Rome. Petronius 
has given us a specimen of the Acta Diuma, in 
his account of Trimalchis ; and it is curious to 
see how nearly a Roman newspaper runs in the 
style of an English one : the following are three 
articles of intelligence out of it. Whatever in- 
formation it contained, was supplied as are the 
London papers at the present day, by reporters, 
who were termed acttmri. 

"On the 26th of July, thirty boys and forty 
girls were bom at Trimalchis's estate at Cuma." 

" At the same time, a slave was put to death 
for uttering disrespectful words against his lord." 

" The same day, a fire broke out in Pompey's 
gardens, which began in the night, in the stew- 
ard's apartment." 

Plutarch notes that the countir people were 
vety busy inquiring into their neighbour's affairs. 
The inhabitants of cities thronged the Court and 
other public places, as the exchange and quays, 
to hear the news. Juvenal notices the keenness of 
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(he Roman women fordeluges, earthquakes, Sec. 
Merchants and purveyors of com, used to invent 
false news for interested purposes. It was not 
uncommon to put thehearersof badnewstodeath. 

We gather, from references made to the Acta 
Divma by Seneca and other writers of antiquity, 
that it contained abstracts of the proceedings m 
courts of law and at public assemblies; also 
accounts of public works or buildinii^ in pro- 
gress; a recital of the various punishments in- 
flicted upon offenders; and a list of births, deaths, 
marriages, ice. We are told that one article of 
news in which it particularly abounded, was that 
of reports of trials for divorces, which were re- 
markably prevalent among the Roman citizens. 

The history of the lives which have come down 
to us show, that in the Roman Republic, with 
all its boasted equality and freedom, the Senate 
frequently contrived to exercise a power as ar- 
bitraiy as that of the sternest despot. Like the 
proceedings of all arbitrary bodies, those of the 
Roman Senate would not bear the test of pub- 
Ucity ; and, therefore, all mention of their acts 
or discussions were prohibited in the Acta 
Di»ma ; until Julius Cssar (as we are informed 
by Suetonius, in his life of that great man), upon 
obtaining the first-consulship, made provision for 
giving the same publicity to all the proceedings 
of the senate, which already existed for the more 
popular assemblies. In the time of Augustus, 
nowever, the government had again so ur as- 
sumed a despotic character, that an institution of 
this nature was considered inconvenient, and 
therefore repealed ; while, at the same time, the 
ntilitv of this daily record was still further nar- 
rowed by the extinction of popular assemblies; 
and by the sanguinary laws promulgated against 
" libels;" under which head was probably classed 
the publication of any circumstance unpalatable 
to those in power. By way of further restraining 
the liberty of the pen, in the reign of the em- 
peror Augustus, it was ordained that the authors 
of all lampoons and satirical writings should be 

^i«hed with death ; and succeeding tyrants 
uently availed themselves of this blood-thirsty 
enactment to wreak their vengeance on those 
thej hated, or had occasion to dread, — a course, 
not wholly dissimilar from that pursued by vin- 
fetive men in our own day, when they avail 
themselves of the anomalous state of the English 
hw of libel, to inflict deep and often total ruin 
upon those who may have unconsciously brought 
themselves within the operation of thatlaw. We 
have said, that the Roman gazettes contained 
merely an abstract of public events, — and a very 
pieagre abstract it must necessarily have been, 
in the absence of the art of printing, and with 
the awkward writing-materials then in use ; but 
it appears that the art of the short-hand writer, 
whereby a speech or debate might be preserved 
twiiKtm, was not unknown to the Romans ; for 
we read, that persons of this description were 
employed by Cicero to take down the speech of 
Cato, in the celebrated debate of the Roman 
Senate, apon the punishment of those who had 
heen concerned in the Catiline conspiracy. 



The classical ancients had white walls on pur- 
pose for inscriptions in red chalk, like our hand- 
bills, of which the gates of Pompeii shew instances. 
Plutarch mentions expedients similar toour hand- 
bills used by tradesmen for custom. Houses were 
let by a writing over the door. Auctioneering 
bills ran thus: "To be sold, a good and well-built 
house," and "Julius Proculus will have an auc- 
tion of his superfluous goods to pay his debts." * 

60. According to Chinese chronology, the art of 
printing was discovered in China at this period, 
under Uie reign of Ming Tsong the First, the se- 
cond emperor of the Tartarian dynasty. Paper 
was first written upon by Tsaolun, at the end of 
the first century, previous to which the people of 
China had been accustomed to transcribe, or print 
their writings, in volumes of silk or cloth, cut in 
the form of leaves; they also wrote upon thin 
wooden boards or bamboos, with a pointed stick 
and liquid ink. Fung Taou, a minister of state, 
in the 10th century, introduced printing from 
stone, having white characters upon a black 
ground. 

In order to establish the great antiquity of the 
art in China, Father du Halde cites the follow- 
ing, as given by an old author, from the pen of 
the celebrated emperor Van Vong, who flourished 
1,120 years before Christ : 

" A« the stone 'Me,' (• word ilsnlfylni: Ink In the 
Chinese language ' which used to blacken the engraved 
characters, can never become white ; so a heart blackened 
by vice will always retain its blackness.' " 

The above passage has led several writers to 
conclude, that printing was known in the East 
more than 3,000 years ago. 

The severest penalties are denounced by the 
Chinese code of laws against all publications 
unfriendly to decency and good order: the pur- 
chasers of them are held in detestation bv the 
greater part of the community ; and, with the 
publishers, are alike obnoxious to the laws, which 
no rank or station, however exalted, can violate 
with impunity. The greatest encouragement is 
given by this extraordinsuy people to the cultiva- 
tion of letters. The literati rank above the 
military, are eligible to the highest stations, and 
receive the most profound homage from all ranks. 

" The paper, ink, pencil, and marble, are called 
' Pau-tsee,' or, the four precimuthingi." — Mason. 

47. The Alexandrian library, containing near 
700,000 volumes, burnt by order of JuliusCassar. 

44, March 15, Julius Cicsar, amutinated in 
the senate house, constructed by Pompey. He 
perished at five o'clock in the afternoon, by 23 
wounds. His character as a citizen is variously 
stated by diflerent factions. 

18. The interview between Cicero and 

Cleopatra took place about the present day, in 
the gardens of Ctesar on the Tiber, with whom 
she was living at the moment of his death. The 
object of this singular meeting was the acknow- 
ledgment of her son (by Julius Csesar) as king 
of Egypt, which the orator, no doubt, promised 

• Ben Jonson, somewhere says, " he will not have the 
titles of his works affixed to the waUs, or stuck upon a 
cleft (tick." 
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to use his influence to effect : but in return for 
this obligation he was to receive booh of gram- 
marians and probably statues from the Alexan- 
drian library to embellish his own. Cicero now 
retires from Rome to his Ttisculantmi, and com- 
poses, as a means of amusin)^ his sorrows, the 
treatises on Old Age, on Friendship, and on JPate, 
beside a history of the time, called his Anecdote, 
which, to all lovers of literature, have perished. 

43, Dec. 7. Marcus Tullius Cicero murdered 
near Formium, agfed 64 years. The odious mur- 
der of this unrivalled orator and statesman, by a 
blood-stained and violent faction, was the signal 
for a most unfeigned sorrow throughout Rome, 
loud, and deep, and universal. 

Books were held in such estimation, that the 
learned thought it worthy the chief labour of 
their lives, either to compile, or collect those valu- 
able tracts, and thev imagined themselves more 
or less distinguished above mankind, as they ex- 
celled in the bulk or goodness of their libraries, 
of which a stronger instance can not be produced 
than that given by Dr. Conyers Middleton, in his 
Life of Cicero : " Nor was he (speaking of Cicero) 
less eager in making a collection of Greek books, 
and forming a library, by the same opportunity 
of Atticus's help. This was Atticus's own passion, 
who, having free access to all the Athenian libra- 
ries, was employinghis slaves in copying the works 
of their best writers, not only for his own use,bttt 
for sale also, and the common profit both of the 
slave and the master: for Atticus was remarkable, 
above all men of his rank, for a family of learned 
slaves ; having scarce a foot-boy in his house, 
who was not trained both to read and write for 
him. By this advantage he had made a very 
large collection of choice and curious books, and 
signified to Cicero his design of selling them ; 
yet seems to have intimated withal, that he ex- 
pected a larger sum for them than Cicero would 
easily spare ; which gave occasion to Cicero to 
beg of him in several letters to reserve the whole 
number for him, till he could raise money enough 
for the purchase. " Pray keep your books," says 
he, " for me, and do not despair of my being able to 
make them mine ; which if I can compass, I shall 
think myself richer than Crassus, anddespise the 
fine villas and gardens of them all." Again, 
" Take care that you do not part with your library 
to any man, how eager soever he may be to buy- 
it; for I am setting apart all my little rents to 
Durchase that relief for my old age." In a third 
letter, he savs, " That he placed all his hopes of 
comfort and pleasure, whenever he should retire 
from business, on Atticus's reserving these books 
for him." Atticus lent him two of his librarians 
to a.ssist his own, in taking catalogues, and placing 
the books in order; which he calls "the infusion 
of the soul into the body of his house." 

Amidst his public occupations and private 
studies, either of them sufficient to have immor- 
talised one man, we are astonished at the minute 
a.ttention Cicero paid to the formation of his libra- 
ries, and his cabmet of antiquities. — lyisraeli. 

" Cicero" speaking of books, says, " These stu- 
dies nourish youth, delight old ag^ ; are the orna- 



ment of prosperity, the solace and the refuge of 
adversity ; they are delectable at home, and not 
burthensome abroad ; they gladden us at nights, 
and on our journeys, and in the country." 

We have unequivocal attestation of the use of 
glwf* in the making of books, at this time. Cicero, 
in a letter to Atttcus, tells him, " to send him 
some two of his librarians, who, among other 
things, might conglutinate his books." 

13, March 6. The emperor Augustus assumes 
the office of Pontifex Maximxu, or high priest, 

Xn the death of Lepidus ; and immediately 
r destroys 2,000 booKsof prophecy, the writers 
of which were either unknown or of no authority. 

8, Nov. 7. Died Caius Cilnius Maecenas, the 
friend and counsellor of Augustus. Mtecenas was 
the first person to whom a book was dedicated. 
— After the battle of Actium, (31) Augustus, in 
passing home, tarried four days at Atefla, where 
MEBcenas was with the poet Virgil, who, assisted 
by his patron, read to him his (reor^io, then newly 
completed. 

The Romans, of rank and consequence, seldom 
wrote their works, speeches, or even letters them- 
selves ; — it was customary for them to dictate to 
such of their slaves or freedmen, as had been liber- 
ally educated, who wrote the manuscript in a kind 
of short hand, or rather in contractions and signs. 
This kind of short hand is said to have been 
invented by Xenopbon : it was certainly much 
extended and improved by the Romans. 

The Greek ana Roman authors adopted rather 
a singulai- custom, either to make their works sell 
after they were actually published, or, more pro- 
bably, to create a dLsposition to purchase them 
when they should come into the hands of the 
booksellers. We learn from Theophrastus, Juve- 
nal, Pliny, and Tacitus, (particularly from the 
last) that a person who wished to bring his writ- 
ings into notice, hired or borrowed a house, fitted 
up a room in it, hired forms, and circulated pros- 
pectuses, and read his productions before an 
audience, there and thus collected. Giraldus 
Cambrensis did the same in the middle ages, in 
order to make his works known. 

It is generally believed that there were no 
public schools in Rome till 300 years after its 
foundation ; parents teaching their children the 
little they knew. Even after the establishment 
of schools, private education at home was com- 
mon. The teachers were generally slaves or freed- 
men ; and a slave always accompanied the boys 
of rank to school, carryinga box, containing books, 
paper, tablets, and instruments for writing. In 
learning their letters they were instructed by ano- 
ther boy, or usher.f Homer was taught to the 



* The inventor of nuking boolu, \>j means of g-lne, was 
an Athenian of the name of Phillatius and to him must 
the homa^ be paid of being considered as the Fathkk of 
BooKBiNuiNo; and we icam from Trotzios, that the 
Athenians positively erected a statue to the memory of 
that man who lx)iind tx>olcs by means of giue. — Dibdin. 

Thus, upwards of 2,000 years ago, the embryo seeds of 
modem boolibinding may be said to have been sown ; but 
it must he understood, that it has reference exciusiveiy to 
sheets or rolls, whether of the papyrus, vellum, or cotton. 

t St Aognstine, Ajchblsbop'of Canterbury and Apostle 
of the English, who died May 80, 604, had been an usher 
at Rome. 
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Greek boys, and Virgil to the Roman. They were 
moved to difierent schools, according to their 
proficiency. The porticos of temples were com- 
mon places for schools.* In an ancient bas-relief, 
published by Winldeman, the education of two 
cbildreii of rank is represented; one about twelve 
years old holds a double tablet, long, and fastened 
by a hinge. The master, half naked, like the 
ancient pnilosophers, holds a roll, (volumen) and 
is addressing the child. Some of the table-booksf 
most have been large ; for in Plautus, a school- 
boy, serenteen years old, is represented as break- 
ing his master's head. 

There was one particular street in Rome, or 
rather part of a street, in which the booksellers 
chiefly lived. In the porticos of the Greek and 
Roman temples, goods were sold, and business 
transacted, and, for the same reason, we maysup- 
pose, that books were sold there also. 

Tliat which is now understood by the term 
" the learning of antiquity," prevailed in the 
states of Greece and Rome, from a period of 
about six hundred years before the Christian era, 
till about four hundred years after it. During 
this thousand years there lived many distinguished 
moralists, reasoners on the nature and destiny of 
man, orators, sculptors,and historians, with otners 
remarkable for the refinement of their ideas and 
a certain degree of knowledge of the arts. But 
during this period learning was confined entirely 
to the higher classes; those in a humble con- 
dition being generally slaves, and an employment 
in war and rapine their principal occupation. 



This era of learned antiquity ceased at the fall of 
the Roman empire and the incursion of the bar- 
barians. All tnat it has bequeathed to modem 
times consists in some Greek and Latin (Roman) 
vmtcrs, chiefly poets and historians, which were 
collected together, with great difliculty; during 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
Besides these literary remnants, little more is 
left to betoken the existence of a former age of 
refinement, than the ruins of temples, theatres, 
aqueducts, houses, and sculptured figures, in 
modem Greece and Turkey and some parts of 
Italy. 

" One cannot but reflect on that grand re- 
volution which took place when language, till 
then limited to its proper organ, had its represen- 
tation in the work of the hand. Now that a man 
of mean estate can have a library of more in- 
trinsic value than that of Cicero, when the sen- 
timents of past ages are as familiar as those of the 
present, and the knowledge of difierent empires 
IS transmitted and common to all, we cannot 
expect to have our sages followed, as of old, by 
their five thousand scholars. Nations will not 
now record their acts by building pyramids, or 
consecrating temples and raising statues, once 
the only means of perpetuating great deeds or 
extraordinaiv virtues. It is in vain that our 
artists complain that patronage is withheld ; for 
the ingenuity of the hand has at length subdued 
the arts of design — printing has made all other 
records barbarous, and great men build for them- 
selves a ' living monument.' " — Bell on the Hand. 



STATE OF LITERATURE SINCE THE CHRISTLAN ERA. 



" The idmlntde invention of printintr enables the artist to make a thousand copies ftnm the original mannscript 
in br less time and with leas expense, than it would cost to make half a dozen snch copies with the pen. From the 
peiiod of this glorious discovery, Itnowled^ of every kind might be said to be brought ont of the cloisters and univer- 
^ties, when it was known only to a few scholars, into the broad light of day, wlwre its treasure* were accessible to all 
men.'* — Sir Waltkr Scott. 



110. The most extensive and splendid of the 
libraries at Rome, was the TJlpian, founded by 
Trajan: it is believed that, at the suggestion of 
Fliny the yoonger, this emperor commanded all 
the books that were found in the conquered cities 
to be placed in its library. Most of the principal 
cities throughout the Roman empire, at this time, 
bad public libraries. 

190. The Capitoline library at Rome, was des- 
troyed by lightning, in the reign of Commodus. 
Lncins Anrelius Commodus, was strangled at 
Rome, Dec. 31, 192. 

260. Of the extent and value of the manu&c- 



* Shakspeare mentions the custom of parish schools 
lieing held in the porch, or In a room above the church. 

t Table books continued in use so late as the fourteenth 
century, and even later, as Chaucer evidently describes 
one in the Sumpner*s Tale. 

His felaw bad a staf tipped with horn, 

A pair of tables, all of ivory. 

And a pointel (style) ypoUshed fetisly (neatly). 

And wrote always the names, as he stood, 

OfaQ folk that yave hem any good. (v. S3 97.; 



turers in Alexandria, and of the wealth derived 
from them, we may form some idea from an anec- 
dote of Firmus. This person, the friend and ally 
of Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, a wealthy mer- 
chant, or rather manufacturer of paper and glue, 
in Alexandria, broke into that city about this 
period, at the head of a furious multitude, 
"assumed the imperial purple, coined money, 
published edicts, and raised an army, which he 
boasted he could maintain firom the sole profits 
of his manufactures." 

For at least 300 years before Christ, papyrus 
was exported in large quantities from Egypt ; 
but the time when the manufacture of it was 
lost, or superseded, is not known. 

276, Sep. 25. The emperor Tacitus is elected 
after an interregnum of eight months. He ordered 
that ten copies of his kinsman's History should 
be placed in the Roman libraries. The manuscript 
was discovered in Westphalia. 

The history of the third century mentions the 
library of the younger Gordian, consisting of 
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62,000 volumes, which had been presented to him 
by his tutor. 

300. The first public library in Constantinople, 
appears to have been founded by the emperor 
Constantius Chlorus. Julian added to it all the 
manuscripts he could collect. It amounted by 
degrees to 120,000 volumes, and seven Greek anJ 
Roman transcribers were attached to it, paid by 
the emperor, to write new copies and correct the 
old. Constantius died at York, July 25, 306. 

309, Feb. 16. Z>te(l St. Pamphilus, presbyter of 
Cxsarea. He was of an eminent family, of great 
wealth, extensive learnings and was ardently de- 
voted to the scriptures, copies of which he lent to 
some, and gave to others, .several of them having 
been transcribed with his own hand. In him 
were united the philosopher and the Christian ; 
he withdrew himself from the glare of temporal 
grandeur, and spent his life in the most disin- 
terested benevolence. He erected a library at 
Cesaiea, which contained 30,000 volumes. This 
collection was made only for the promotion of 
religion, and to lend out to religiously disposed 
people. Jerome particularly mentions his collect- 
ing books for the purpose of lending them to be 
read. " This," says Dr. Adam Clarke, " is, if I 
mistake not, the first notice we have of a circu- 
lating LIBRARY." Some traces of this library 
remain to this day, at Paris and elsewhere. The 
death of this eminent, holy, and useful man did 
not discredit his life. For when a persecution 
was raised against the Christians, and Urbanus, 
the Roman president of Ceesarea, an unfeeling 
and brutal man, required him to renounce his 
religion or his life ; Pamphilus made the latter 
choice, and cheerfully submitted to imprisonment, 
to torture, and to death. 

325, July. The first ecumenical council, t. e. 
a council of the whole habitable earth, assembled 
at Nice, (now Isnick) in Bytliinia, where 318 
fathers of the church subscribed the ordinances 
regulating the festival of Easter, and establishing 
the godhead in opposition to the dogmas of 
Anus. At this council the writings of Anus were 
condemned to the flames, and Constantino the 
Great threatened with the punishment of death 
those who should conceal them. There were 200 
varied versions of the adopted Evangelists, and 
fifty-four several Gospels preser>'ed in various 
Christian communities ; but so scarce, that no 
Roman historian or writer appeared ever to have 
seen any of them. 

360. The most ancient specimen of illuminated 
manuscripts, is the celebrated Codex Argmtetu 
of Ulphilas. It is written on vellum, and has 
received the name of Argenteiu from its silver 
letters : it is of a 4to size, and the vellum leaves 
are stained with a violet colour; and on this 
g^und the letters, which are all uncial or capitals, 
were afterwards painted in silver, excepting the 
initial characters and a few other passages, which 
are all in gold. From the deep impression of the 
strokes, Michaelishas conjectured that the letters 
were either imprinted with a warm iron, or cut 
with a graver, and afterwards coloured ; but Mr. 
Coxe, after a very minute examination, was con- 



vinced that each letter was painted, and not form- 
ed in the manner supposed by Michaelis. The 
translation by Ulphilas, of the scriptures was 
made from the Greek text, although from its fre- 
quent coincidence with the Latin, it has been sus- 
pected of having been interpolated since his time 
from the Vulgate ; but, notwithstanding, its un- 
questionable antiquity and general fidelity, have 
procured for it a very high degree of estimation 
with biblical critics, and is deserving of particu- 
lar notice, for two reasons : first, it is tne only 
specimen extant of the parent tongue, from which 
our own language, and the languages of Sweden, 
Denmark, Iceland, Norway, the Netherlands, and 
Germanv, are derived ; and, secondly, it was long 
supposed by many to exhibit a very near approach 
to printing, nearly 1,000 years before the art was 
invented. 

This Codex was originally discovered in the 
year 1687, in the library of the Benedictine abbey 
of Werden in Westphalia, whence it was brought 
to Prague ; and at the capture of that city in 1 W8, 
was sentas a valuable present to Christina, Queen 
of Sweden. It subsequently came into tjbe pos- 
session of Isaac Vossius, at whose decease it was 
bought by Count Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie 
for i!250, and was by him presented to the Uni- 
versity of Upsal. Three coitions of it hare been 
printed. 

Bishop Ulphilas received his education in 
Greece, was held in high estimation by the em- 
peror Constantine the Great, who called him the 
Moses of his time. In the year 350, he assisted in 
the council of Constantinople, and in 378 he was 
dispatched on an embassy to the emperor Yalens, 
to solicit a settlement for the Goth in Thrace, 
after they had been expelled by the Huns. To 
accomplish this purpose, he is said to have em- 
braced.Arianism ; and to have propagated Arian 
doctrines in his own country. In his translation 
he left out the Book nf Kings, lest they should 
have excited his savage countrymen to war. 

361. Julian the apostate, was advanced to the 
empire, and immediately commanded that the 
writings of Christian authors should be destroyed, 
but that those of the profane authors should be 
preserved, in order to overthrow Christianity, 
and return to paganism. ■ 

362. In Antioch, there was a large public 
librarv in the temple of Trajan, which was des- 
troyed during the reign of the emperor Jovian. 
Jovian died Feb. 17, .364. 

373. Died St. Athanatsius patriarch of Alexan- 
dria. In the British Museum there is preserved 
a celebrated manuscript of the Old and New 
Testament in Greek, called the Alexandrian 
Codex ; in which is a passage that has thus been 
translated : " This book is dedicated to the patri- 
archal chamber in the fortified city of Alexandria. 
Whoso take thence, be he excommunicated, torn 
forcibly from the church and communion. Atha- 
nasius the Humble." 

400. Vulgate edition of the Bible. 

The Vulgate is a Latin translation of the Greek 
copies of ail the Books of the Old Testament by 
Jerome ; and of the New Testament, as approved 
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by the Councfl of Trent.* The councils of 
Cfhalcedon, ^c. recognized this translation as 
canonical, but, at the Reformation, the Protestant 
divines finding that certain books were in no 
BTebrew copies, pronounced them apocryphal, 
and they constitute the apocrypha of Protestant 
bibles. 

4 to. At this period there were twenty-nine 
public libraries in Rome. The fine one belong- 
ing to the bishop Hippo, in North Africa, was 
destroyed by the Vandals. 

420, Sep. 30. St. Jerome, who died on this day, 
states that he had ruined himself in buying the 
works of Origin. 

Origin, stimamed Adamantinus, from his in- 
defatigable assiduity and labour, was bom at 
Alexandria in the year 185, and died at Tyre, in 
the 60th year of his age. Eusebius gives a curi- 
ous picture of Origin's mode of composition : he 
had several notarii, or short-hand writers, who 
succeeded each other, as they became weary with 
writing : he had also a regular establishment of 
men and young women, who wrote beautifully, 
to copy his wons. Montfaucon supposes that his 
Heraplaf must have made fifty large folio vols. 
449. The dawn of knowledge which spread 
over Britain from the conquest of the Romans, 
quickly faded after the fall of that extraordinary 
empire, and was almost wholly extinguished 
upon the arrival of the Saxons in this year. For 
a centiUT and a half after this, England may be 
said to have been equally destitute of learning, 
and of the means of obtaining it. There is not 
the name of any learned man of that period 
handed down to us ; nor does it appear there was 
such a thing as a book in the whole kingdom. 
The only remnants of knowledge and learning 
that were preserved in what is now called Great 
Britain, existed amongst the clergy of Scotland 
and Wales; and the extent of their acquirements 
may be imagined, when a little Latin, a talent 
for polemical controversy, and some knowledge 
of church mnsic, was sufficient to entitle an 
individual to the character of a very learned man. 
The conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Chris- 
tiaiuty in the course of the seventh century, had 
its usual effect in enlightening their niinas, and 
promoting the interests of learning. Before this 
period they had no intercourse with any other 
nation except in the way of hostility ; but the 
commnmcation then opened with Rome, and the 
necessi^ of studying in order to qualify them- 
selves for the high offices in the churcn, occa- 
sioned a pretty general application to learning 
amongst the nobles. Public seminaries were 
then for the first time established, one of the 
most noted of which was that at Canterbury. 
The laity, however, remained generally as igno- 
rant as ever ; one cause of which was the con- 

* The Council oTTrent commenced Dec. 13, IMS, ter- 
minated Dec. 4, \itt. 

t The name Hbxapla, or Sextuple was derived from 
the «iT principal Oreek venions employed in the collation. 
Some fri^menta excepted, this work has been long iire- 
coTcrablr lost. All that conld be gathered from the works 
of the ancients, was collected and published in 1713, bj 
Montftttroo, in two vdomet folio. 



tinned scarcity of books. If we look for persons 
who were particularly eminent in the annals of 
literature, during the period from the desertion of 
the Romans, to the introduction of the Saxons, 
we shall find very few whose names have reached 
us ; but some stifl continue to be mentioned with 
respect Pelegius, a native of Britain, and some 
of whose works are still extant. Celestinus, a 
Scotchman, who was famous as a scholar both in 
his own country and abroad. Dutricius and 
Iltutus, founded schools at Bangor, in North 
Wales, which produced several men whose names 
have been transmitted with honour to posterity. 
Among the rest, Gildas, who wrote a treatise on 
the destruction of Britain, and from whom we 
principally derive our information concerning the 
state of things, during the latter end of the fifth, 
and beginning of the sixth century. 

460. Died, at an advanced age, St. Patrick. 
We remarii an event which, from its influence 
upon Christian literature, deserves to be recorded ; 
this was the itutruction of the Iriih m the tue of 
the Roman letten, by St, Patrick, the apostle 
of Ireland. Patrick was bom in Scotland, near 
Dunbarton. In his sixteenth year he was 
carried into captivity by certain barbarians, 
together with many of his father's vassals and 
slaves, taken upon his estate, they took him to 
Ireland, then called Scotia, where be was obliged 
to keep cattle on the mountains, and in the 
forests, in hunger and nakedness, amidst snows, 
rains, and ice. Here he learnt the language and 
customs of the country, Irom whence he was 
afterwards, by some pirates, conveyed into Gaul; 
and, after various adventures, returned a volun- 
teer into Ireland, with a view to undertake the 
conversion of the barbarous natives, among whom 
the worship of idols still generally reigneid. To 
effect his hepevolent purposes, he travelled over 
the whole island, and not only preached fre- 
quently but maintained and instructed the 
natives in the use of the Roman letter, for before 
their conversion tne Irish were utterly unac- 
quainted with the Latin language. The labours 
of St. Patrick proved eminently successful, and 
Christianity was very generally embraced 
throughout the island. 

During the interval between their conversion to 
Christianity, and their subjection to England,the 
Irish were considered as the most learned nation 
in Europe. Their teaming, however, consisted in 
the discussion of subtle metaphysical questions, a 
scanty stock of Grecian literature, a very slight 
acquaintance with Hebrew, and a knowledge of 
the more simple and elementary partsof geometry. 
Among the Irish literati, the highest place is due 
to John Scatus Erigena,the ornament of the court 
of Charles the Bald, an eminent philosopher and 
learned divine, whose erudition was accompanied 
with uncommon marks of sagacity and genius, and 
whose various performances, as well as his trans- 
lations from the Greek, gained him a shining and 
lasting reputation. 

475. Hebrew points first introduced in reading. 

476. By order of the emperor Leo I, 200,000 
books were burnt at Constantinople. 
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In this century a dreadful fire happened at 
Constantinople, which destroyed the whole city, 
together with the library, containing 20,000 voJs. 
Zenoras relates, that the Illiad and Odystey of 
Homer, written upon the int^tines of a serpent, 
in characters of gold, and forming a roll 100 
feet in length, were consumed in this fire. 

485. During the reign of the emperor Zeno 
the remains of St. Barnabas are said to have been 
found near Salamis, with a copy of the gospel of 
St. Matthew, in Hebrew, laid upon his breast, 
written with his hand, upon leaves of thyine- 
wood ; a kind of wood particularly odoriferous. 

524. About this period Boethius had his head 
cut ofi'by order of Theodoric the Goth. Boethius 
was descended from two of the noblest families 
in Rome. He was consul in 487 and again in 
510. Theodoric having murdered Odoacer, be- 
came King of Italy, and made Boethius his 
minister. His great abilities excited the envy 
and malice of the worthless and the wicked ; the 
consequence was, he was denounced as an enemy 
to the state, and the senate, without giving him a 
hearing, condemned him to death. The king 
chang^ the sentence into banishment. He was 
accordingly exiled to Pavia, and there imprisoned ; 
and in about six months after it pleased this 
barbarous king to cut off his head. It was 
during his imprisonment that he wrote his cele- 
brated book. The Consolation of Philosophy, 
which has been highly esteemed in all ages. 
With the death of Boethius the purity of the 
Latin tongue may be said to have ceased in the 
western world. Alfred the Great translated his 
treatise into Saxon, and Queen Elizabeth, during 
the time she was confined by her sister Mary, is 
said to have translated it into veiy elegant 
English. The two sons of Boethius were 
chosen consuls in their non-age, in testimony 
of the public virtues of that distinguished senator, 
who was crowned King of Eloquence in 521. 

527. Died the Emperor Justin I. It is re- 
corded of him that he could not write, in con- 
sequence, a similar expedient to the printing of 
cards was resorted to; namely, a smooth piece of 
board with holes cut through it, in the form of 
the letters of hLs name ; and when he had occa- 
sion to sign anything, this was laid on the paper, 
and he marked the letters with a pen, or stylus 
dipped with red ink, and directed through the holes. 

The method adopted by the Grand Sultan, in 
the signing of the edicts, appears analogous to 
the taking impressions from seals : when he had 
occasion to sanction one of these instruments, 
he dipped his whole hand in the ink, and then 
made an impression with it. 

533. Dec. 16, Tribonian began upon this day 
the Digest or P.indects, that astonishinar la- 
bour which condensed within fifty books a body 
jf three milUon sentences from dead civilians, 
and which he finished, by the aid of seventeen 
associates, in exactly three years, 16th Dec. 536. 

The destructire inroads of the barbarian na- 
tions; the fault of seldom transcribing the best 
works of antiquity ; and the deamess, owing to 
taxes, of the most general and almost indispen- 



sable materials, namely, the Egyptian papvrus, 
and other circumstances, were highly pngumcial 
to the collecting of books in this century. 

604, JWorcA 12. Died Gregory I. sumamed the 
Great, who had been called to the papal chair in 
the year 590, in defiance of his wishes and most 
determined opposition. On his elevation he 
adopted the title of Servant of the Servants of 
Jesus Christ ; and in him the Christian church 
witnessed the rare instance of a Roman pontiff 
sedulously endeavouring to promote an acquaint- 
ance with the sacred scriptures among all ranks 
of persons under his influence. R was this great 
and good man, who, zealous for the conversion of 
the inhabitants of Britain, sent over the monk 
Augustine or Austin, with forty companions on 
a mission to the Anglo-Saxons. That the mis- 
sionaries might perform the public duties of 
religion with decency and propnety, Gregory sent 
over a number of vestments, sacr^ utensils, and 
relics, accompanied by a valuable present of 
books ; a present peculiarly wanted, from the 
impossibility of procuring books in Britain ; it 
being doubuul whether the pagan conquerors had 
not utterly destroyed every thing of the sort, and 
by the time of the arrival of Austin, not left one 
book in the whole island. 

Gregory's decided opposition to persecution 
was scarcely less remarkable than his love of the 
scriptures. It was a maxim with him, that men 
should be won over to the Christian religion by 
gentleness, kindness, and diligent instruction, 
and not by menaces and terror. Happy had it 
been for mankind, if the successors of Gregory 
had possessed the same attachment to the scrip- 
tures, and adopted the same views of persecution. 

Austin and the other missionaries were favour- 
ably received by Ethelbert, King of Kent, who 
had married Birtha, a Christian princess of great 
virtue and merit, ste was niece toChilperic King 
of Paris, and had, together with Lindhard, a bishop, 
it is said, of piety and learning, who attended her 
from France, prepared the way for this great 
event, by converting several persons, and by 
producing a favourable disposition in the mind 
of her husband. But the grand work was carried 
on by Austin and his companions; an audience 
was granted them in the open air; and afterwards, 
permission given them to use their best endeavours 
to convert the people from the worship of idols, 
and turn them to the true and Uving God. 

6.36. Died Isidorus. He is the first author 
who uses the word penna for a writing-pen, tn- 
strumenta scriba calamins et penna. In the 
latter part of this century a Latin sonnet for a 
pen was written by an Anglo-Saxon author. 
There is, indeed, in the Medicean library, a 
manuscript of Virgil, written in the beginning 
of the flftn century, evidently from the graduu 
and regular fineness of the hair-strokes, by some 
instrument as elastic as a quill ; but there is no 
proof that it was really written with a quill. 

640. The capture of Alexandria from the 
Greeks under Amri the Saracen. *' I have 
taken," he addressed the Caliph Omar, " the 
great city of the west. It is impossible for me 
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to eanmerate the variety of its riches and beauty; 
and I shall content myself with obsemng that 
it contains 400U palaces, 4000 baths, 400 
theatres or places of amasement, 12,000 shops 
for the sale of vegetable food, and 40,000 tri- 
batsiy Jews. It is well known that the second 
Alexandrian library (established by Cleopatra) 
was then destroyed to feed the baths. That col- 
lection consistea of the treasures in the Serapion 
of3U0,000 Tolumes, and those 200,000 rolls 
brought by Marc Anthony from Pergamus, with 
the accumulation of seven centuries. The first 
ms priacipally formed by the two Ptolemies 
and contained at the period of the fire in Ceesar's 
time 700,000 volumes. The temple of Serapis 
escaped. 

Amri, who was fond of literature, became 
acquainted with Philoponos, whose conversation 
plrased him much. One day, Philoponus said 
to him, " You have examined the public repo- 
sitories in Alexandria, and put your seal upon 
til the effects you found in them. With respect 
to such things as may be useful to you, I pre- 
aune to say nothing ; but among those which 
yoa think of no value, there may be some, 
perii^>s, very serviceable to me." " And what," 
aaswetMl Amri, " are the things that you 
want V " The philosophical books," replied 
Fbilopoons, " that are preserved in the public 
libraries." " This," returned Amri, " is a 
leqoest upon which I cannot decide, till I have 
received orders from the Caliph Omar, the com- 
nanderof the Faithful." He wrote immediately 
to Omar, to lay before him the requeA of Philo- 
pcAus ; and the Caliph returned this answer : 
" If there be nothing in the books, concerning 
whidi you write, contrary to the book of God 
(meaning the Koran), thev are utterly aseless, 
the book of God being sufficient fur our instruc- 
tioo. Bat if they contain anything repugnant 
to that book, they ought to be suppr^sed. I 
command you, therefore, to destroy them all." 
Amri distributed all the books immediately, 
among the baths of Alexandria, that they might 
be employed in heating them ; and by this 
melliod, in the space of six months, they were 
aU consomed. Such was then the triumph of 
ignorance and fanaticism over learning and 
philosopliy. 

Ahont the time of the first publication of the 
£aiaa in Arabia, some Persian romances were 
introduced into that country by a travelling mer- 
chant, and the inhabitants openly professed that 
they found them considerably more amusing 
than the moral lessons of Mahomet. To oppose 
this feeling, a portion of a chapter was imme- 
diately written, in which the merchant was con- 
demned, and his tales treated as the most per- 
nicious fables, hateful to God and liis propbet, 
whilst the Caliph Omar, acting upon tne same 
principle, commanded all foreign books to be 
destroyed, and made it one plea for burning the 
Alexandrian library. 

Thelitenuy treasures of antiauity have suffered 
(torn the mahce of men, as well as that of time. 
It is remarkable that conquerors, in the moment 



of victory, or in the unsparing devastation of their 
rage, have not been satisfied with destroying »i«n, 
but have even carried their vengeance to books. 
The Persians, from hatred of the religion of the 
Phoenicians and the Egyptians, destroyed their 
books, of which Eusebius notices a great number. 
A Grecian library at Gnidus was burnt by the 
sect of Hippocrates, because theGnidians refused 
to follow the doctrines of their master. The 
Romans burnt the books of the Jews, of the 
Christians, and the philosophers; the Jews burnt 
the books of the Christians and the Pagans; and 
the Christians, burnt the books of the Pagans and 
the Jews. The greater part of the books of Origin 
and other writers, were continually burnt by 3ie 
orthodox party. Gibbon pathetically describes 
the empty library of Alexandria, after the Chris- 
tians had destroyed it. Conquerors at first destroy 
with the lashest zeal the national records of the 
cSjnquered people ; hence it is that we have to 
deplore the irreparable losses of the most ancient 
national memonals. It must be confessed, how- , 
eiver, that before the Christian era, and even 
among barbarians, the veneration for distinguish- 
ed philosophers and poets, was such, that in cases 
of war, they were generally exempted from the 
common fate of the vanquished. Alexander spared 
the house of Pindar, though he razed the city of 
Thebes to the ground. Marcellus, though re- 
peatedly bafiled and repulsed by Archimedes, y«t 
commanded his soldiers to save him unhurt at 
the final conquest of Syracuse. In our own times, 
the same homage has been paid to genius. The 
French have received the same generous treat- • 
ment from the English, and the English from the 
French. 

642, Sept. 27. Died Sigebert King of East 
Anglia. The times of the Heptarchy produced 
a number of sovereigns that were dLstinguished 
as warriors, as politicians, and devotees; there are 
only two, who desene to be mentioned as patrons 
of literature, and even these two would scarcely 
deserve to be mentioned, if they had lived in more 
enlightened ages. The first is Sigebert, who, in 
consequenceofhis having been an exilein France, 
had acquired an understanding and taste superior 
to his cotemporaries. Accordingly, when he was 
settled on the throne, he did not merely endea- 
vour, to convert his subjects to Christianity, but 
instituted seminaries, for instruction in the lan- 
guages, and such other literature as was then 
known. Hehassometiraesbeen considered, though 
without sufficient rea.son,as the founder of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge. The schools appointed by 
him were erected in several places, but can by no 
means be regarded as the establishment of an 
university. His knowledge was not so enlarged 
as to preserve him from the superstitious weak- 
ness of the times ; for we read that he closed his 
reign by retiring into a monastery. 

670. The famous Wilford, among other 
donations for decorating the church at Ripon, 
ordered a copy of the Four Gospels to be written 
for it, in letters of the purest gold, upon leaves 
of parchment,;)urpM in the ground, ana coloured 
variously upon the surface : but that such copies 
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were extremely rare, especialljF in England, is 
evident from fiede speaking of it as a kind of 
prodigy, unheard of before in these days. — 
Whitaker's Cathedral of Comivall. 

679. In an extraordinary council, held at 
Rome, about British aflairs, it was ordained 
" That lessons out of the divine oracles should 
be always read for the edification of the churches, 
during the time of their meals, that the minds of 
the hearers might be fed with the divine word, 
even at the very time of their bodily repasts. 

690. Nothing more completely proves the 
tcarcituof books at this period than the bargain 
which Benedict Biscop, a monk and founder of 
the Monastery of Wearmouth, concluded a little 
before his death, in this year, with .^Ifrid, King 
of Northumberland, by which the king agrees 
to give an estate of eight hides of land, or as 
much as eight ploughs could labour, which is 
said to have been 800 acres for one volume on 
Cotmography, or the History of the World! 
.Biscop was obliged to make five journeys to Rome, 
principally to purchase books for his monastery. 
This book was given, and the estate received fiy 
Benedict's successor, the Abbot Ceolfrid. King 
£lfrid died 24th of December, 705, and was 
buried at Drifeld. 

For the erection of the church, he procured 
workmen from France, who constructed it of 
stone, after the Roman fashion; for before that 
time stone buildings were very rare in Britain. 
Benedict also brought over .^farter* from France, 
the ait of glass-making being then unknown in 
Britain. The walls and roof of the church he 
adorned with pictures, which he purchased at 
Rome ; and also added a noble library of rare 
Greek and Latin works. 

692. Ducarel, in his Anglo-Norman Antx- 
quities, informs us, that in the cloisters of St. 
Owen, at Rouen, which appeared to be a more 
ancient building than the church, he " observed 
some old stone desks stuck to the pillars, and 
designed to place books upon ;" and adds, " In 
the Benedictine convents it was anciently a cus- 
tom for all the monks to assicmble together in 
the cloisters, at stated times in the day, and there 
cultivate their studies in common ; some being 
employed in reading, whilst others were engaged 
in transcribing Ijooks; and for this purpose it 
was that these desks were placed in the abbey- 
cloisters." It may also be remarked, that tfie 
ancients, prior to the discovery of desks, wrote 
upon scrolls, placed upon their knees, and it 
is very questionable whether desks were at all 
in use before the latter end of this century. 
See also " Fosbrooke's British Monachism." 

693. Withred, King of Kent, in a charter 
whereby he granted lands to the church or con- 
vent of St. Mary, at Liminge in that county, 
acknowledges that being illiterate (proignorantia 
literarium) he had marked it with the sign of 
the holy cross. Archbishops and bishops were 
frequently too illiterate to write their own names, 
and only made their marAs to the acts of councils. 
Crosses instead of seals, were used by the eccle- 
siastics, who introduced the practice of conveying 



property by written instruments, and this custom 
prevailed invariably till the conquest, and for 
near a century afterwards. In the acts of the 
councils of lEphesus and Chalcedon, many 
examples occur where the subscriptions are to 
be found in this form : I, such an one, have sub- 
scribed by the hands of such an one, because I 
cannot write. And such a bishop having said 
he could not write, I, whose name is under- 
written, have subscribed fQr him. A celebmted 
ecclesiastical historian remarks, " Nothing can 
equal the ignorance and darkness that reigned 
in this century; the most impartial and accu- 
rate account of which will appear incredible to 
those who are unacquainted with the history of 
this barbarous period." Towards the close of 
this century, the number of books was so incon- 
siderable, even in tlie Papal library at Rome, 
that Pope Martin requested Sanctamond, bbhop 
of Maestricht, if possible to supply this defect 
from the remotest parts of Germany. 

705. It is a singular fact, that England was 
regarded as so excellent a mart for books, that at 
this early period, many were brought hither for 
sale. Pepin, king of France, requested some 
books from the Pontiff, Paul I. and the libraries 
of Rome could supply nothing more valuable 
than a few Greek books. 

725, August 1. The old English tax, called 
Peter's pence, was first laudably imposed by Ina, 
King of the West Saxons, for the support" of an 
English College at Rome, but afterwards appro- 

friated by th^church for very different purposes, 
t was collected upon this day. Ina, published 
a code of seventy-nine laws. 

Ina was King of Wessex ; he is tlie other 
King of the heptarchy, who sustains a character 
superior to that of Sigebert, even the character 
of a law-giver. He cannot, indeed, be compared 
with the celebrated legislators of Grecian an- 
tiquity ; he was not so profound as Lycurgus, 
nor so wise as Solon, but surely the first Saxon 
monarch who composed a body of written laws, 
is an object worthy of our attention. This work 
he executed by the advice and with the concxir- 
rence of his nobles, bishops, and other eminent 
persons. Some of his institutes related to the 
church, and some to the state. They continued 
in force a long time, and at length 1>ecame the 
foundation of the code established by Alfred. 
The immense donations of Ina, King of the 
West Saxons, to the church of Glastonbury, 
deserves also to be mentioneil, as affording a 
proof of the veneration for the Holy Gospels. 
He caused a chapel or case, modelled in the form 
of a chapel, to be formed of silver and gold, 
with ornaments and vases equally gold and 
silver ; and placed it within the great church of 
Glastonbury, delivering two thousand six hun- 
dred and forty pounds of gold ; for the chalice 
and paten, ten pounds of gold ; for the censer 
twenty-eight mancuses of gold ; for the candle- 
sticks'twelve pounds and a half of silver ; for the 
Books of the Gospels, twenty pounds, and sixty 
mancuses of gold ; for the water vessels, and other 
vases of the altar, seventeen pounds of gold ; for 
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the liasins for the offertoiv, eig^ht pounds of gold ; 
fot die vessels for the holy water, twenty pounds 
of silver; for images of our Lord, and the Virgin 
Man-, and the Twelve Apostles, a hundred and 
serentT-five pounds of silver, and thirty^ight 

Cnds of gold,the twelve apostles being in silver, 
our Lord and the Virgin Mary in gold ; the 
pall for the altar, and the vestments for the priests 
were also artfully interwoven on Iwth sides with 
gold and precious stones. — IVhilaiar. 

7:15, .1/fly 26. Died tlie venerahle Beda, or 
Bede, a monk of Weannouth, in the bishopric of 
Durham, who was a sort of universal genius, 
wrote Upon all subjects, and whose works, still in 
existence, are supposed to contain all of learning, 
science, and art, tnen known in tlie world. He 
translated the ptalter and the gospel into the 
An^lo-Saxon, and is said to have finished the 
last chapter of the gospel as he expired. 

" He was called the Wite Saxon by his cotem- 
poraries," says Dr. Henry, " and Venerable Bede 
by his posterity; and as long as great modesty, 
piety, and learning, united in one character, are 
the objects of veneration amongst mankind, the 
memory of Bede must be revered." Several 
other eminent men, chiefly Englishmen, dis- 
tinguished for their zeal and love of learning and 
the scriptures, flourished about the same period. 
There was a Saxon poet in this era, CaBoman,* 
on whom Bede liestows 'the highest praises. A 
6afnnent of him is preseri'ed by Alfred. Next 
to Bede in reputation was Aldhelmf who was 
«nnething before him in point of time, and as 
Bede was the luminary of the north, so Aldhelm 
wa-i the chief ornament of the south of England. 
It iras universally agreed that he was the fii-st 
Eiurlishman who composed in Latin; none 
having heretofore done it in tliis island, but such 
ts were either foreigners from the continent, or 
Irish, orScotch, or Britons. He has, likewise, 
himself assured ns, that he was the first who 
btroduced poetry among the Saxons, and who 
wrote upon the measure of verses. After Bede, 
and his cotemporaries, what little of literature 
there was in England declined apace, and be- 
came almost annihilated. Instead of growing 
more and more enlightened, the nation was 
plunged into deeper ignorance and error; and 
•uch was the state of tilings when Egbert put 
as end to the seven kingdoms, and united them 
aadet one sovereign. Bede complains again 
and again, in his writings, that the monasteries 
in his time, were little else than the arcades of 
wickedness, and were in so corrupt a state, that 
wch persons as desired to be sincerely pious, 
were obliged to go abroad for education. But 



• CiediiUQ a pinos monk of Strcanahalch or Whitby, 
who emjiloyed bis poetical ^enios in the composition of a 
ftnpfanacical and metrical version of some of the most 
KnarkaMe portions of the sacred Histoo'. HLi works 
were poUished by Jnnlns, at Amsterdam, 1665, 4to. 

t Adlielm was a near relation to King; Ina, and for thirty 
jevi abbot of Malmsbary, in Wiltshire ; in "0-i he was 
appointed bishop of Sherbom, in Dorsetshire. He died 
May 2J, 7»9. The principal prose work of Adhelm Is his 
treatise on the Praist of Virginity. One of his poems was 
on a writing pen. A tmrtion of his works were published 
bytbeBer. H. l.Todd,!!! 18U. 



the grand circumstances which destroyed the 
very traces of knowledge, and cut it up by the 
roots were the invasions of the Danes ; which so 
soon succeeded the abolition of the heptarchy, 
that there was no time to bring the kingdom into 
order. In consequence of the numerous and re- 
peated attacks of that people, who were more 
barbarous than the Saxons, an universal ruin 
was spread through the island, and the monks 
were totally dispersed. 

741, June }H. The emperor Leo III. in order 
to destroy all the monuments that might be 
quoted, in proof against his opposition to the 
worship of images, commanded the library, which 
had been founded by order of C<mstautine the 
Great, at Constantinople, to be destroyed. In 
this library was deposited the only authentic copy 
of the council of Nice, which was unfortunately 
consumed, together with a magnificent copy of 
the Four Gos-pcls, bound in plates of gold, to the 
weight of 15lbs. and enriched with precious stones, 
which had been given by Pope Gregory III. to 
the church dedicated to our Saviour. 

756. One of the most distinguished characters 
of this age was Winfrid, afterwards called Boni- 
face. He was an Englishman, bom at Kirton, 
in Devonshire, about the year 680, and was 
etlucated in the monastery of Escancester or 
Exeter, under the abbot Walphard. At the age 
of thirty he was ordained pnest, and about the 
year 716 he went, with two other monks, over 
mto Friesland, as a missionary in the conversion 
of pagans, where he did not remain long, but 
retunied with his companions to England to his 
monastery. Paying a visit to Rome, he obtained 
from Pope Gregory II. an unlimited commission 
to promote the conversion of infidels. With 
this commission he went into Bavaria and 
Thuringin. In 732 he received the title of arch- 
bishop from Gregory III., who supported his 
mission with the same spirit as his predecessor 
Gregory II. In 746, he laid the foundation of 
the great abbey of Fuld or Fulden, which con- 
tinued long the most renowned seminary of piety 
and learning in all that part of the world. His 
principal residence he fixed at Mentz, from 
which he has nsuallv been called the archbishop 
of that city. On tlie eve of Whit-sunday, in 
the year 755, he pitched a tent on tlie bank of 
the Bordue, a river which then divided east and 
west Friesland, for the purpose of baptizing some 
converts; and whilst waiting in prayer tie ar- 
rival of the friends he expected, a ban4 of en- 
raged Pagans, armed with shields and lances, 
rushed furiously upon them, and slew Boniface 
and his companions, fifty-two in number. This 
was in the 75tli year of his age. The barbarians, 
instead of the valuable booty of gold and silver 
which they expected, fouud nothing of any 
value but o few books, which they scattered about 
the fields and marshes. 

A collection of Boniface's letters has been 
preserved and published. In one of them to 
Nithardus, he writes, " Nothing can you search 
after more honourable in youth, or enjoy more 
comfortably in old age, than the knowledge of 
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the holy scriptures." To Daniel, bwhop of 
Winchester, he addresses a request to send him 
the Book of the PropheU, " for," says he, " I 
can find no book like it in this country." In 
other letters also, he begs for books, especially 
those of Bede, whom he styles the Lamp of the 
Church.— J/Wner** Hitt. of the Church of Christ. 

Boniface, in one of his epistles, observes, " that 
drunkenness was so common in his time, that even 
thebishops, instead of preventing, were themselves 
partakers in it : and not content with this, com- 
pelled others to drink from large cups till they 
also became inebriated." 

Boniface gives this intimation in his epistle to 
the abb^ Eadburga: " I entreat you," says he, 
" to send me the Epistles of the Apostle of St. 
Peter, written in letters of gold, that bv exhibit- 
ing them, in preaching, to the eyes of the carnal, 
I may procure the greater honour and reverence 
for tlie noly scriptures." 

This expensive and magnificent mode of 
writing in gold, was appropriated chiefly to 
those copies designed for princes or nobles ; 
hence Theonas admonishes Lucian, the grand 
chamberlain, not to permit copies to be written 
upon purple vellum, in gold or silver letters, 
unless especially required by the prince. It was 
also principally confined to the transcription of 
the sacred books, which were thus executed to 
induce the greater reverence for them. Princes 
sometimes caused their usual boohs of prayer to 
be written in this manner; such, for instance, is 
the beautiful one written in letters of gold, upon 
purple vellum, bound in ivory, studded with 
gems, preserved in the celebrated Colbertine 
library, formerly belonging to Charles the Bald. 
It was not only by the chrysographie mode of 
writing, that tbe ancient Ctiristians ornamented 
their manuscript copies of the scriptures, they 
also frequently embellished them, at an immense 
expense, with minatures and other paintings, 
collectively termed illuminations. 

768. Ambrosius Autpert, a Benedictine monk, 
sent his Exposition of the Book of Revelation to 
Pope Stephen III., and begged that he would 
publish the work and make it known. On 
this occasion, he says expressly, that he is the first 
writer whoever requested such a favour; that 
liberty to write belongs to every one who does 
not wish to depart fiom the doctrine of the 
fathers of the church ; and he hopes that this 
freedom will not be lessened on account of his 
voluntqry submission. 

781. The Comnumdments, Apostles' Creed, and 
Lord^s Prater, translated into the Saxon language. 

790. There is a curious charter of Charle- 
magne's, to the abbots and monks of Sithen, by 
which he grants them an unlimited right of hunt- 
ing, on condition that tbe skins of the deer they 
killed should be used in making them gloves and 
girdles, and covers for their books. In the middle 
ages books were usually bound by monks. There 
were also trading binders, called ligatores, and 
persons whose sole business it was to sell covers. 
\Vliite sheep-skin, pasted on a wooden board, 
sometimes overlapping the leaves, and fastened 



with a metal cross, was tlie common kind of 
binding. It was deemed the duty of the saciists, 
in particular, to bind and clasp the books. 

791. Two Irishmen, going into France, were 
there admired for their incomparable learning, 
and gave birth to the two first universities in tbe 
world, namely, those of Paris, and Pavia. 

794, June 29. The death of Offa, a powerful 
English king. He corresponded in flattering 
terms with Charlemagne, and fixed a seal to his 
charters. 

The origin of the Sacred Comedy, may be 
traced to this century, when, it is known, that 
trade was principally carried on by means of 
fairs, which lasted several days. Charlemagne 
established many great marts of this sort in France, 
as did William I. and his Norman successors in 
England. The merchants who frequented these 
fairs, in numerous caravans or companies, em- 
ployed every art to draw the people together. 
They were, therefore, accompanied by jugglers, 
minstrels, and buffoons, who were no less inter- 
ested in giving their attendance, and exerting aU 
their skill on these occasions. As, at this time, 
but few large towns existed, no public spectacles 
or popular amusements were established ; and as 
the sedentary pleasures of domestic life and pri- 
vate society were yet unknown, the fair time was 
the season for diversion. In proportion as these 
shows were attended and encouraged, they began 
to be set off with new decorations and improve- 
ments ; and the arts of buffoonery being rendered 
still more attractive, by extending their circle of 
exhibition, acquired an importance in the eyes of 
the people. By degrees the clergy observing 
that the entertainments of dancing, music, and 
mimicry, exhibited at the protracted annual fairs 
made the people less religious by promoting idle- 
ness and a love of festivity, proscribed these sports 
and excommunicated the performers. But finding 
that [no regard was paid to their censures, they 
changed their plan, and determined to take these 
recreations into their own hands. They turned 
actors ; and instead of profane mummeries pre- 
sented stories taken from legends or the bible. — 
The death of St. Catherine, acted by the monks 
of St. Dennis, rivalled the popularity of the pro- 
fessed players. Music was admitted into the 
churches, which served as theatres for the repre- 
sentation of these religious farces. The festivals 
among the French, called the Feast of Fools, — of 
the Ass, — and of Innocents, at length became 
greater favourites, and they certainly were more 
capricious and absurd, than the interludes of the 
buffoons at the&irs. — Warton's Hist, of Poetry. 

Butler, in his Lives of the Saints, observes, uat 
in the beginning of the ninth century, no fewer 
tlian seven thousand students visited the schools 
of Armagh, in Ireland, while there were three 
more rival colleges in other cities, with manv 
private seminaries in the remoter provinces. 
And Camden conjectures, that the Anglo-Saxons 
borrowed their letters from the Irish, because they 
used the same, or nearly the same which tlie Irish 
at this day, still make use of, in writing their own 
language. 
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The tcbools of Ireland, long maintained a 
hwfa reputation. Camden observes Brit, de 
^hern. "that die English Saxons anciently 
Sacked to Ireland, as to die mart of sacred learn- 
ing; md this is frequently mentioned in the lives 
oremineDt men among them." Thus, in the life 
of Sulgenus, in this century, we read — ' 

" With lore of leamin? and example fir'd. 
To Ireland, funed for wisdom, he retir*d." 

800, Der. 25. Charles Augustus, or Charle- 
ma^e, crowned emperor of the West. It will 
snrprise the reader to know that the great Char- 
kmgae, unquestionably the wisest man of the 
^in which he lived, cmdd not write, and that 
he was 45 year$ of age before he began his stu- 
dies. From this fact some judgment may be 
fonned of the education and learning, or rather 
the ignorance, of the other princes and nobles 
of Europe at this period. Even at Rome, for- 
merly the great seat of learning as of empire, the 
lamp of science was all but extinquished. Some 
idea may be conceived of the ignorance that pre- 
Tailed in France and Spain, when the Pope was 
obliged to make laws against ordaining men 
priests and bishops who could not read or ting 
pdm! The latter science was then, in fact, 
aliDoet the only study to which the clergy applied 
themselves, and the best singer was esteemed the 
most learned man. 

801, Ak. I. It may flatter an Englishman to 
ideotifr an illustrious Yorkshire scholar, as the 
&nrante preceptor of Charlemagne ; this was 
Alenin, librarian to Egbert archbishop of York. 
Oi this day, he presented his illustrious pupil 
with a magnificent folio bible, bound in velvet, 
the leaves of vellum, and the writing in double 
colimiis, and containing 449 leaves. Prefixed 
is a richly ornamented frontispiece, in gold and 
KJoiirs. It is enriched with four large paintings 
exinbiting the state of the art at this early period : 
theieare moreover, thirty-four large initial letters, 
jointed in gold and colours, and containing seals, 
aistarical allusions, and emblematical devices, 
besides some smaller painted capitals.* 

804. Charlemagne confirmed the practice of 
lea^ngthe scriptures publicly. "Let the lessons," 
sajshe," be distinctly read in the churches." In 
his Aimmitian to the Presbyters, he charges the 
prieits to acquaint themseves with the scriptures, 
logMa right views of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
to eommit the whole of the psalms and the bap- 
ti'^ office to memory, to be ready to teach 
dtheis; asd to fultil the duties of their station to 
lb* utmost of their power. He also discovered 
a just discrimination of merit in the ecclesiastics 
of his kingdom, and a disposition to reward it, as 
B demonstrated by the following anecdote: — 
Hiring received intelligence of the death of a 
Wop, he inquired how much of his property he 
kd bequeathed to the poor, the answer was two 
ponnds of silver; upon which a young clerk ex- 
clauned, " that is but a small portion for so long 
» journey." Charlemagne, pleased with the obser- 

• TW« ceMnted BiUe ww loU by Mr. Evana. of FaU 
"M. Uadon. on the >7th of April, IsaS, for j*) iOO. It wa« 
'» « pxKl Mate of preKTvatioD. 



vation, instantly said to him, " Be thou his succes- 
sor ; but never forget that expression." — Card. 

Theabby Velley states, that when Charlemagne 
issued the instrumentby which the Romish liturgy 
was ordained through France, he confirmed it by 
making his mark. To which Mezeria adds, that 
below the figure was commonly inserted, " I have 
signed it with the pomel of my sword, and I pro- 
mise to maintain it with the other." 

804, J^ag 19. Died at Tours, in France, Flac- 
cus Alcuinus, the preceptor of Charlemagne, 
and librarian to Egbert, archbishop of York. — 
He acquired a distinguishednametntbe literary 
world. Being sent abroad, he become the favou- 
rite of Charlemagne, instructed him in rhetoric, 
logic, mathematics, and divinity , and was called 
the Universalist, and secretary to the liberal arts. 
Hecontributed greatiy to^the revival of learning in 
France; and his fame shines with distinguished 
lustre in the literary history of this age. His 
works were published Uy Frobenius, in 1777, in 
4 vols. 4to. 

The following poetical catalogue of the authors 
of the celebrated library of Egbert, is, perhaps, 
the oldest catalogue in all the regions of litera- 
ture, certainlv the oldest in England, and was 
written by Alcuinus. 

Hkrk, doljr placed on consecrated gronnd, 

'Die studied works of many an a^ are found ; 

The andent FATnaa'i reverend remains : 

The Rohan Laws, which freed a world from chains, 

Whate*er of lore passed from immortal Greece 

To LaHan lands, and gained a rich encrease. 

All that bUtt Itraet drank in showers from heaven, 

Or Afric sheds soft as the dew of even. 

Jerom the father, *mons a thousand sons, 

And HUiaiy— whose sense profusely runs ; 

Ambme, who nobly guides both church and state; 

Anguttin — good and eminently great : 

And holy Athanatiiu — sacred name I 

All that proclaims Orotitu' learned fame. 

Whate'er the lofty Gregory hath taught. 

Or Leo pontur— g^xid without a fault. 

With aU that shines iUuatrions in the page ; 

Or BiuU eloquent— f«(fen/itM sage ; 

And Cfunodonu with a consul's power. 

Yet eager to improve the studious hour j 

And Chrftottom, wliose fame Immortal Hies, 

Whose style, whose sentiment, demand the prize. 

All that AMelmtu wrote, and all that Hows 

From Bedu*a fruitful mind in verse and prose. 

Lo ! Yiclortntu, and Boetius, hold 

A place for sage philosophy of old. 

Here sober hutorg tells her ancient tale, 

Potnpey to chaim, and PHmn never fail ; 

The Stagjfrite unfolds his searching page. 

And TuAjf dames, the glory of his age. 

Here yon may listen to Sedulian strains. 

And sweet JuvtKcu^ lays delight the plains. 

Alcuin. Pautinutf Protpert, sing or show 

With Clemens and Arator^ ail they knowj 

What Forlmnatiu and Lactantius wrote ; 

What Virgil pours in many a pleasing note; 

Statitu, and Luean and the polished sage. 

Whose Art of Grammar guides a barbarous age. 

In fine, whate'er the inunortal masters taught. 

In all their rich variety of thought. 

And as the names soimd from Uie roll of fame, 

Donatuit FociUt Prician, Probat claim 

An honoured place — and Servitu Joins the band. 

While also move, with mien formed to command, 

EuticitUf Pompey, and Commenion, wise 

In all the lore antiquity supplies. 

Here the pleased reader cannot fail to And 

Other famed masters of the arts refined. 

Whose numerous works penned in a beauteous style, 

Delight the student, and all care beguile ; 

Whose names, a lengthened and illustrious throng, 

I wave at present, and conclude my song. 

D. M'Nicoi.i.. 
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813. Cyphers, dip^ts, or figures in arithmetic 
invented by the Arabic moors. 

813. Tlie second council of Rheims,he1d under 
the auspices of Charlemagne, in which it wa.s 
enjoinea, " that the bishops and abbots should 
have the poor and indigent with thero at their 
tables ; there read aloud the scriptures ; and take 
their food with thanksgiving and praise. 

814, January 28. Died the Emperor Charle- 
magne, after a reign of forty-seven or forty-eight 
years, in the seventy-third year of his age. He 
was interred at Aix-la-Chapelle, with all the 
pomp of imperial magnificence. His body was 
embalmed, and deposited in a vault, where it 
was seated on a throne of gold, and clothed in 
imperial habits, over the sackcloth which he 
usually wore. By his side hung a sword, of 
which the hilt and the ornaments of the scabbard 
were of gold, and a pilgrim's purse, that he 
used to carry in his journeys to Rome. In his 
hands he held the hooks of the Gospels, written 
in letters of gold ; his heai was ornamented vrith 
a chain of gold in the form of a diadem, in which 
was enclosed a piece of the wood of the true 
cross ; and his face was wound with a winding 
sheet. His sceptre and buckler, formed entirely 
of gold, and which had been consecrated by 
Pope Leo III. were suspended before him, and 
his sepulchre was closed and sealed, after being 
filled with various treasures and perfumes. A 
gilded arcade was erected over the place with th^ 
following translation in Latin. 

" Beneath tliis tomb, is placed the body of the 
orthodox Emperor .Charles the Great, who 
valourously extended the kingdom of the Franks, 
and happily governed it xlvii. years. He died 
a Septuagenarian, January 28, 814." Pope 
Otho III. ordered the tomb to be opened, when 
the body was stripped of its royal ornaments, 
which had not been in the least injured by the 
hand of time. The Book of the Gospels, w'ritten 
on purple vellum, in characters of gold, found 
in the sepulchre, continues to be kept at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. With this volume, the imperial sword 
and hunting horn were also found. The copy 
of the Gospels interred with this "illustrious" 
sovereign of the Franks, appears to have been 
one of those executed by his order, and corrected 
according to the Greek and Syriac. In the 
library of the Church of St Germain-des-Prez, 
atParis, a Latin bible, in 2 vols, folio, is still kept, 
written on vellum, which bears the date of 814. 

820. The writing, and many of the pictures 
and illuminations in our Saxon manuscripts were 
executed by the priests. A book of the Gospels, 
preserved in the Cotton library, is a fine specimen 
of Saxon calligraphy and decorations. It was 
written by Eadfrid, bishop of Durham, in the 
most exquisite manner. Ethel wold, his successor, 
did the illuminations, the capital letters, the pic- 
ture of the cross, and the evangelists, with infinite 
labour and elegance; and Bilfrid, the anchorete, 
covered the book, thus writtenand adorned, with 
gold and silver plates, and precious stones. All 
this is related by Aldred, the Saxon glossator, at 
the end of St. John's gospel. 



The Jews practised the business of copying, 
and ffreatly excelled in fine and regular writing. 
But they confined their labours chiefly to the 
Old Testament, and their own religious boob. 
In some of tlie Hebrew manuscripts, executed by 
them, the letters are so equal, that they seem to 
have been printed. Even at present, as Mr. 
Butler remarks, " those who have not seen the 
rolls used in the synagogues, can have no con- 
ception of the exquisite beauty, correctness, and 
equality of the writing." 

824. Louis the Meek, the son and successor ol 
Charlemagne, was, like his father, studious in 
the scriptures and the patron of biblical scholars. 
Louis died this year, and, when dving, bequeathed 
to his son Lothaire, his crown, his sword, and a 
book of the gospels, richly ornamented with gold 
and precious stones. — Noserii Hist. Dvgneat. 

850. A supreme judge of the Roman empire 
could not subscribe his" name. It was usual for 
persons who could not write to make the sign of 
the cross, in confirmation of a charter. Several 
of these remain where kings and persons of great 
eminence affix " Signum crusit manu pro pira 
pro itfnordtione liherarum." From this is derived 
the phrase of signing instead of subscribing a 
paper. 

858. Nicholas I. was consecrated Pope. Until 
his time, the Greek and Latin churches were 
united, but in consequence of his excommunicat- 
ing Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, that 
schism took place between the two churches 
which endures to the present day. 

880. Pope John VIII. first granted to the 
Sclavonians the privilege of performing divine 
service in their own tongue. 

887. Books, in the present form, were invented 
by Attalus, King of Pergaraus. 

890. The bible first translated into the Saxon 
language by order of Alfred the Great. He 
undertook the versions of the psalms himself, 
but did not live to complete it. 

853. The following curious instances given by 
Lupus, abbot of Ferrieris, of the extreme scarcity 
of classical manuscripts in the middle of the 
ninth century : he was much dev'oted to litera- 
ture ; and, from his letters, appears to have been 
indefatigable in his endeavours to find out such 
manuscripts, in order to borrow and copy them. 
In a letter to the Pope, he earnestly requests of 
him a copy of Cicero de Oratore and Quintiliaa^ 
Institutes, for, he adds,' though we have some 
fragments of them, a complete copy is not to be 
found in France. In two other of his letters, he 
requests of a brother abbot the loan of several 
manuscripts, which he assures him shall be copied 
and returned an soon as possible by a faithful 
mes.senger. Another time he sent a special mes- 
senger to borrow a manuscript, promising they 
would take very great care of it, and return it by 
a safe opportumty, and requesting the person who 
lent it to him, if he were asked to whom he had 
lent it, to reply, to some near relations of his own, 
who had been very urgent to borrow it. Another 
manuscript, which he seems to have prized much, 
and a loan of which had been so frequently re- 
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quested, that he thought of banithing it some- 
there that it might not be destroyed or lost, he 
tells a friend he may prehaps lend him, when he 
comes to see him, but he will not trust it to the 
messenger who had been sent for it, though a 
moni, and trustworthy, because he was travelling 
on foot. Again, he requests a friend to apply in 
his own name to an abbot of a monastery, to have 
a copy made otSuetoniut ; for, he adds, " in this 
part of the world, the work is no where to be 
found." 

In this century, in the famous monastery of 
loua, there seems to have been no other work, 
even of the fathers, than one of the writings of 
Cbrysostom. Of all the schools or seminaries of 
the sixth century, none excelled, in the studv of 
the Scripture, the monastery of Iona,or IcolnAill, 
an island of the Hebrides, " once tlie Ittminary 
of the Caledonian regions," (as Dr. Johnson calb 
it) " whence savage clans, and roving barbarians 
derived the benefits of knowledge, and the bless- 
ings of religion." loua continued to be the seat 
of learning for ages. Columba, the founder of 
this monastery, was of royal extraction, and bom 
at Gartan, in the county of Tyrconnel, in Ireland, 
in tlie year 521. He died on the 9th of June, 
597, in the 77th year of his age. 

900, Oct. 28. ZKa^ Alfred the Great. "This 
Minor of Princes," and darling of the English, 
was not inferior to Charlemagne, and infinitely 
his superior in piety and suavity of manners, 
ascended the throne in 872. Bom when his 
country was involved in the most profound dark- 
ness, uid deplorable confusion ; and when learn- 
ing was considered rather as a reproach, than an 
honour, to a prince ; he was not taught to know 
one letter from. another till he was above twelve 
years of age, when a book was put into his hand 
by a kind of accident, more than by prenous de- 
Mgn. Judith, hLs stepmother, was sitting one day, 
surrounded by her family, with a book of Saxon 
poetry in her hands. With a happy judgment, 
she proposed it as a gift to him who would soon- 
est leam to read it. The elder princes thought 
the reward inadequate to the task, and retired 
&om the field of emulation. But the mind of 
Albed, captivated by the prospect of information, 
and pleased with the beauty of the writing, and 
the ftlendonrof the illuminations, inquired if she 
actually intended to give it to the person who 
would soonest leam it. ■ His mother repeating the 
pnnaise with a smile of joy at the question, he 
took the book, found out an instmctor, and learned 
to read it ; recited it to her, and received it for his 
reKard. It is said, that he imbibe<l such a passion 
fiir reading, that he never stirred abroad without 
a hook in his bosom. He founds and endowed 
schools (among otheis Oxford) and brought teach- 
ers of learning from all parts of the world, pur- 
chased books, ordered the bible to be translated 
into the Anglo-Saxon, undertaking the version of 
the psalms himself, but did not live to complete 
it, and in short, encouraged education and learo- 
bg equally by precept and example. No sove- 
^ign ever studied the public interest more than 
Alfred. He semes to have considered his life but 



as a tmst to be used for the benefit of his people ; 
and his plans for their welfare, were intelligent 
and great. He fought their battles, regulated the 
administration of justice, compiled a body of laws, 
corrected the abuses of the realm, extended their 
commeice, relations, and knowledge, by an em- 
bassy to India. To him Englishmen are indebted 
for the TRIAL BY JURV, for die foundation of the 
COMMON LAW, for the division of the kingdom, 
into HUNDREDS and tithinos; and the sentiments 
expressed by him in his will, will never be 
forgotten: "It is just that the English 

SHOULD FOR EVER REMAIN FREE AS THEIR OWN 

THOUGHTS." Alfred reigned twenty-nine years, 
and was buried at Winchester. 

After the death of Alfred, England again re- 
lapsed into its former, or rather a worse, state of 
ignorance and barbarism, and so continued the 
remainder of the century, including clergy as 
well as laity ; then followed an invasion and con- 
quest of the Danes, accompanied, like that of 
the Saxons, with the destructions of the monas- 
teries, seminaries, and libraries, and a total sus- 
pension of the study of every art or science but 
that of war. It is really painful to reflect, that, 
in the course of two or three hundred years, we 
meet with very little worthy of being recorded. 
Like travellers in the deserts of Arabia, we often 
see nothing for a long time together, but barren 
sands ; and if we now and then come to a verdant 
spot, though that spot is extremely beautiful, 
compared with the dreary prospect around it, yet 
it partakes of the sterility of the soil by which it 
Ls encompassed. 

During his reign, and under his influence and 
encouragement, there flourished several learned 
men, who assisted him in liis noble undertakings, 
and deserve to be mentioned with honour. He 
is said to have founded the university of Oxford 
at the request of St. Neot, who, together with 
Grimbald, was appointed professor of divinity. 
Grimbald had been invited from abroad, in con- 
sequence of his great reputation for literature ; 
and is spoken of by all wnters as a person of very 
illustrious character and merit. 

In Alfred we may behold what amazing effects 
may be produced, by the genius and abilites of 
one man. Such was the influence he had upon 
the nation, that, in a few years, it was transform- 
ed into quite another people. The English, 
from being cowardly, poor, despicable, and 
ignorant, became brave, rich, respectable, and 
comparatively speaking, knowing and polite; 
but they were govemed by a prince who was 
almost a prodigy in every respect; and we must 
travel through several centuries, before we shall 
find a character on which we can expatiate with 
equal pleasure, and which does so much honour 
to human nature. 

940, Oct. 17. Died Athelston, the grandchild 
of Alfred, and the first King of die English. He 
was a prince of uncommon learning for the age 
in which he lived, bountiful, wite, and affable, was 
distinguished by the tides of " conqueror " and 
" faithful," and left behind him a name of great 
renown, respected and beloved both at home aod 
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abroad. During his reign a law was passed, 
which enacted, " that if anvman made such pro- 
ficiency in learning as to obtain priests orders, he 
should enjoy all the honours of a thane or noble- 
man. His bailiffs were orderedj under severe 
penalties, to support a. pauper of English extrac- 
tion, on everv two of his farms. There is a ca- 
talogue of his books extant. It is in Saxon 
,^iaracteis, in the Cottonian library. 

There was also a regulation made, during this 
reign, that shews an enlargement of mind much 
above the times, and which even more civilized 
ages have not been able to reach : it was that a 
merchant, who had effected three voyages to the 
Streights, on his own account, should be put 
upon the footing with a thane. We are confi- 
dently told, by several modem writers, that he 
ordered the bible to be translated out of th. 
Hebrew into the Saxon language, for the benefit 
of his subjects, and which, if sufficiently authen- 
ticated, would appear of peculiar importance in 
a survey of literature. Athelstan is, on all hands, 
confessed to have been a very illustrious and 
accomplished prince, and who is justly ranked 
among the lawgivers of England. His eloquence 
is likewise highly extolled by historians, who 
have been pleased to assert that he was equal in 
this respect to the Roman orators. Athelston 
reigned from 926 to 940, and was buried at 
Gloucester. 

953. Germadius, a Spanish bishop, by his 
will, bequeathed about sixteen volumes of books 
to certain religious houses, with the express con- 
dition, that no abbot should be permitted to 
transfer them to anv other plaee, but that they 
shall be kept for the monks of the monasteries 
specified in the will, who should accommodate 
each other as much as pos.sible in the use of 
them. The will is subscribed by the king and 
queen, as well aa by the bishops and other 
persons of rank. 

The tenth centurv, which presents one of the 
darkest periods of the Chiistian era, was an age 
of the profoundest ignorance, and of the most 
degrading superstition. Some whofilled the high- 
est situations in the church, could not so much 
as read ; while others, who pretended to be better 
scholars, and attempted to perform the public 
offices, committed the most egregious blunders. 
In Spain, books were so scarce, that one, and the 
same copy of the Bible, St. Jerome's Epistles, 
and some volumes of ecclesiastical offices, and 
martjrrologies, served several monasteries. 

966. In England, the art of writing in gdd 
seems to have been but imperfectly understood. 
The only remarkable specimen that occurs of it 
is the cliarter of King Edgar to the new minster 
at Winchester, in this year. This volume is 
written throughout in gold. 

This taste for gold and purple manuscripts 
seems only to have reached England at the close 
of the seventh century, when Wilfred, arch- 
bishop of York, enriched his ohurcfi with a copy 
of the gospels thus adorned. Many MSS. was 
executed at Winchester. 

980. Ervene, one of the teachers of Wolston, 



and bishop of Worcester, was famous for calli- 
graphy and skill in colours. To invite his pupilg 
to read, he made use of a psalter, and a sacta- 
mentary, whose capital letters he had richly 
illuminated with gold. 

999. Silvester II. beforehebecame pope, which 
was in this year, had been indefatigable in ac- 
quiring and communicating learning, and these 
qualities distinguished him during his whole life. 
In order to obtain a knowledge of the sciences 
and manuscripts, he visited Spain, and caused 
Italy, and the countries beyond the Alps, to be 
diligently explored for books and manuscripts. 1 

1020. 'iHed the celebrated poet Ferdosi. He 
is called the Homer of Persia, and flourished at 
this time, at the court of Mahmoud, in the city of 
GazBa His principal work was a noble and 
- elegant epic poem, on the history of Persia, 
wui. .; occupied him thirty years, but for which 
hisonly reward was as many small pieces of money 
as the work contained couplets. He wrote, in 
retaliation, an animated invective against the 
Sultan, and leaving Gazna in the night, fled to 
Bagdad, where the Caliph protected him till his 
death. It is said, that Mahmoud was persuaded 
by envious rivals to diminish the reward he had 
promised him ; but sensikle too late' of his error, 
be tried to retrieve his lame, by sending an im- 
mense sum to the poet; but the rich present 
reached the gates of Bagdad, as the body of 
Ferdosi was being carried to its last mansion; 
and it was rejected by his virtuous daughter, 
who scorned to accept that wealth which bad 
been once denied to the merit of her Ulustrious 
father 

1060. The most ancient manuscript in cotton 
paper, with a date, is in the royal library at Paris, 
No. 2,889 ; another in the emperor's library, at 
Vienna, that bears tlie date of 1095 ; but as the 
manuscripts without a date are incomparably 
more numerous than those which are dated, Fa- 
ther Montfaucon, who on these subjects, is great 
authority, on account of his diligence and the 
extent ofhis researches, by comparing the writing, 
discovered some of the tenth century. 

In the sixth volume of the royal academy of 
inscriptions and belle-lettr*s, there is a dissertation 
of Montfaucon, which proves, that eharta fronts- 
cine, or cotton paper, was discovered in thet'em- 
pire of the east towards the end of the ninth or 
early in the tenth century. There are several 
Greek manuscripts, both in parchment, on vellum, 
and cotton paper, that bear the date of the yew 
they were written in, but the greater part are 
without date. Erom the dated manuscripts, a 
surer judgment may be formed by comparing Uie 
writings of that^ge with those that are not doted. 

1066, Oct. 14. The accession of William Dttk» 
of Normandy to the throne of England, (on thb 
day) contributed greatly to the revival of literature 
and science in this country, being himself a weU- 
educated prince, and a munificent patron of learn- 
ing. His influence had excited extraordinary 
ardour for literary pursuits among the Nonnan 
clergy, andafterwards had thesame effect amongst 
the English; besides which, many of the most 
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legzned moa on the continent followed him to 
En^and. The circle of the sciences was much 
adwged beyond any former age. It wa-s in this 
K^ that we find the distinction drawn, betwixt 
phjadans, surgeons, and apothecaries. The best 
colcmporary writers agree, that learning was in 
a mote flourishing state in England and Nor- 
maAj in the reign of Henry L (1100 to 1135) 
tlun It was in Italy. 

The following Ls a translation of an old charter, 
originally written in the Saxon language, and 

Cited by William I. to the inhabitants of 
don: — ^"William, king, greets William, 
bishop, and Godfrey portgrave (tKe tame in office 
ti lord mayor) and all the borough of London, 
French and English, friendly. And I now make 
known to you, that you are worthy to enjoy all 
tiuMe laws and pririleges which you did before the 
decease of King Edward. Ana it is my will that 
eroy child be his father's heir after his father's 
decose. And I will not suffer any man to do you 
wrong. God you keep." 

1070. An instance of the high estimation in 
which books were held at this time, is to be seen 
in the front of the manuscript gospels bdonging 
to the public library, of the university of Cam- 
hidge, written in an old hand in Latin and Anglo- 
Saxonic, given to the university by the learned 
Theodore Beza. Thb book was presented by 
Leofh'c, bishop of the church of St. Peter's at 
Exeter, for the use of his successors. This Leo- 
6ic was chanceUor of England, in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, and died in 1072. 

Theodore Beza was a celebrated reformer, and 
a man of very extensive and critical learning. 
He was bom at Vezlay, in Burgundy, in 1519, 
and.died at Geneva, in 1605. The above manu- 
script is called from him Codex Beza, but some- 
times. Codex Cantabrigienit. 

Theodore Beza dedicated his Arittotle on Ani- 
mait to pope Sixtus IV. and received from his 
hdiness tbe cost of the binding. 

1070. Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, by 
his Constitutions, ordered his librarian to deliver a 
book to each of the religious, at the beginning of 
Lest: a whole year was allowed for the perusal of 
the book; and at the Returning Lent, those monks 
who had neglected to read the books they had 
tW^ectively received, were commanded to prostrate 
AeiBKlres before the abbot, and to supplicate his 
itdslgence. Lanfranc died May 28, 1089, and 
WB buried at Canterbury. 

In this century, Robert, abbot of Jumiege, and 
•ncctssirely bishop of London, and archbishop of 
Canterbury, presented to his monastery, during 
(he time he held the bishopric of London, a book 
catted a.Sacrameatary, containing all the prayers 
aad ceremonies practised at the celebration of the 
sactaments. At the dose of the book, the foUow- 
\bz anathema was denounced against any one 
vno should steal the book, or any of the oma- 
mentS'Of the monastery : — ^ If any one take away 
this book from this place by force, or fraud, or 
any other way, let hum suffer the loss of his soul 
for what he has done ; let him be blotted out of 
the book of life, and not be written among the 



just ; and let him be condemned to the severest 
excommunication, who shall take away any of the 
vestments which I have given to this place, or 
the other ornaments, the silver candlesticks, or the 
gold from the table. Amen." — Mabillon. 

In the above monastery, prayers were appointed 
to be offered on the (ith of March, for those " who 
had made and given books on the first day of 
Lent," the day on which books were distributed 
to the monks according to rule. 

1080. Herman, one of the Norman bishops of 
Salisbury, condescended to write, bind, and illu- 
minate books, for the use of the church. 
• 1072. Inthelibrary of the monastery of Mount 
Cassino, is a manuscript, containing the lessons 
for the vigils, to which the following note is 
prefixed : " I, brother John of Marticana, long 
since arch-priest of the church, but now the 
meanest servant of that holy place, did cause to 
be composed, at my own proper charge, for the 
salvation of me and mine ; and devoutly offered 
it to the most holy Father Benedict, on his holy 
altar; on the day when I took his habit upon 
me. Farther praying, that if any man shall, on 
any pretence whatsoever, presume to take it from 
this holy place, he may have his eternal mansion 
with those to whom Cnrist at the last judgment 
shall say : Depart from me into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels. But 
whosoever tou are that read these lines, fail not 
also to reaa the distich underneath :" 

" Blest Savloiir I In thy book of life divine, 
May Leo's* fkvoored name lllutiions shine." 

Father Montfaucon, in his Diarium ludicwm, 
or travels through Italy, notices several works 
written or transcribed in this centurj-, and de- 
posited in the different libraries, some of which 
have curious inscriptions. In the Duke of Mo- 
dena's library, is npsaller most elegantly written, 
on the front of which is in.serted in Greek : — 
" This book is deposited in the holy monastery, 
for the remission of the sins of the monk Theo> 
dosius Xylata. Let him who reads it through 
the Lord, praise him, and pray for his soul." 

1080. It was a fixed rule in religious houses 
that all their inmates should devote a portion of 
the day to labour. Such as were unable to work 
at employments requiring toil and strength, or 
particular skill, discharged their duty by copying 
manuscripts, and as it was another rule, that every 
vacancy should be filled up, as soon as ever it 
took place, there was always a considerable 
number of copyists. In every great abbey, an 
apartment, called the icriptonum, was expressly 
fitted up, as a writing-room. Thatof St. Alban'sf 
abbey was built about this time, by a noble Nor- 
man, who ordered many volumes to be written 
there, and who conferred upon the abbey two 
parts of the tithes of Hatfield, and certain tithes 
in Redbum, and appointed a daily provision 

• The name of the transcriber. 
t St. Alban was the first person who snlfered Martyntom 
for Christtanlty in England, he was beheaded at Verulam, 
in Hertfordshire, June 23, 303, since called St. Albans, 
fromtbe Abbey founded in memory of that Martyr, 794, 
by Ollh, King of the Mercians. . 

it 
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of meat for the writers, the exemplars were fur- 
nished by Archbishop Lanfranc. Estates and 
legacies were often bequeathed for the support of 
the scriptorium, and tithes appropriated for the 
express purpose of copying books. The tran- 
scription of tne service books for the choir, was in- 
trusted to boys and novices; but the missals and 
bibles were ordered to be written by monks of 
mature age and discretion. Persons qualified by 
experience, and superior learning, were appointed 
to revise every manuscript that came from the 
scriptorium. The copying of books, was executed 
in other places besides monasteries; sometimes 
by individuals, from their attachment to litera- 
ture; but generally by persons who made it their 
professed employment. Where there were no 
nxed revenues for defraying the expenses of pro- 
curing books for the library, the abbot, with the 
consent of the chapter, commonly imposed an 
annual tax, on every member of tne community 
for that purpose. The monks of some monasteries 
were bitterly reproached for the extravagant 
sums they expended on their libraries. 

Tothecareand curiosityof the religioushouses, 
it is principally owing, that the old chronicles' of 
our country were preserved till the invention of 
printing. Besides the monks who were employed 
m the monasteries, in copying manuscripts ; there 
were others, who were engaged in illuminating 
and binding them when written. Gold and azure 
were the favourite colours of the illuminators. In 
binding their books, some wereadomed with gold, 
silver, ivory, precious stones, or coloured velvet; 
but for common binding, they frequently used 
rough white sheep-skin, with or without immense 
bosses of brass, pasted upon a wooden board, 
carved in scroll and similar work. 

The monks, in these convential writing rooms, 
were enjoined to pursue their occupation in 
.silence, and cautiously to avoid mistakes in gram- 
mar, spelling, or pointing ; and, in certain in- 
stances, authors prefixed to their works, a solemn 
adjuration to the transcribers, to copy them cor- 
rectly; the following ancient one, by Irenieus, 
has been preserved : " I adjure thee, who shall 
transcribe this book, by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and by his glorious coming to judge the quick 
and the dead, that thou compare what thou trans- 
scribest, and correct it carefully, according to the 
copy from which thou transcribest; and that thou 
also annex a copy of this adjuration towhatthou 
hast written." — Eutebitu'i Ecclet. Hut, 

The monastic writers, or copiers of manu- 
scripts, have been thought by some, to be the 
last relics of the Jewish scribes, or the Roman 
librarii. — Dihdin. 

Turner, in his History of England, gives the 
followingaccountof Osmund, who came over with 
the Conqueror, and who had been created Earl of 
Dorset, and borne the highest offices in the state, 
having embraced a religious life, and been chosen 
bishop of Sherbom, or Salisbury, collected a noble 
library ; and not only received with great liberality, 
every ecclesiastic that was distinguished for learn- 
ing, and persuaded them to reside with him, but 
• npied and bound books with bis own hand. 



1095, May 24. Died Pope GtegoTj VII. This 
pope from a bigotted zeal, or a principle of policy, 
endeavoured to destroy the works of all the most 
eminent heathen authors ; and, among many 
others that perished by his means, he is said to 
have burned above one hundred copies of Livy't 
Hiitory,al\ the decads of which were entire before 
his time. 

The Dictates of Hildebrand, sufficiently de- 
monstrate the fierce impetuosity and boundless 
ambition of his character. One of these Dtclola 
affirm, " that no book is to be deemed canonical 
without his authority." 

Inflamed with the blindest zeal against every 
thing Pagan, this pone ordered that the library 
of the Palatine Apollo, a treasury of literature 
formed by successive emperors, should be com- 
mitted to the flames ! He issued this order under 
the notion of confining the attention of the clergy 
to the, holy scriptures! From that time all 
ancient learning which was not sanctioned by 
the authority of the church, has been emphati- 
cally distinguished as profane — in opposition to 
taered. This Pope also is said to have burnt the 
works of Varro, the learned Roman, that St. 
Austin should escape from the charge of plagi- 
arism, being deeply indebted to Varro for much 
of his great work the City of God. ITie works 
of the ancients were frequently destroyed at the 
instigation of the monks, lliey appear some- 
times to have mutilated them, for passages have 
not come down to us which once evidently existed. 

" Science now dreads on books no holy war j 

Thus multiply'd. and thus dlspere'd so far. 

She smiles exulting, dootn'd no more to dwell 

'Midst moths and cobwebs, in a friar's cell : 

To sec her Livy, and most faroitr'd sons. 

The prey of wonxu and popes, of Goths and Hans ; 

To mourn, half-eaten Tacitiu, thy fate. 

The dread of lawless sway, and craft of state. 

Her bold mncAme redeem 's the patriot's fame 

From royal malice, and the bi^'s flame ; 

To bounded thrones displays the leg^al plan. 

And vindicates the dignity of man. 

Tyrants and time, in her, lose half their pow'r, — 

And Reason siiall subsist, tho' both devour. 

Her sov'reigrn empire, Britons, O ! maintain 

While demons yell, and monks blaspheme in vain. 

Her's is the re(>imen of civil good ; 

And her's, religion, truly understood." 

Until this century, musical notes were ex- 
pressed only by letters of the alphabet, and till 
the fourteenth century they were expressed by 
large lozenge-shaped black dots or points placed 
on different lines, one above another, and these 
first-named «/, re, mi, fa, sol, la, to which si was 
afterwards added ; and they were all expressed 
without any distinction as to length of time, and 
without any such thing as breves, semibreves, 
minims, crotchets, or quavers. The old p.salters, 
in many cathedral cnurches, are found thus 
written. In the library at Worcester, there is a 
copy of St. Matthew's gospel, set to music 
throughout, with these sorts of notes. Reeds 
were commonly used for writing the text and 
initials, and quills for the smaller writing. 

From the origin of monasteries, till the close of 
the tenth century, there were no schools in Europe, 
except those belonging to monasteries, or episcopal 
churches. At the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
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tun, their were opened in most of the cities of 
Italy and France, by qualified persons amongboth 
the laity and clergy. But though iheir general 
introduction and establishment, must be assigned 
to this period, yet it is certain that Charlemagne 
foondeaseTeiaJ in his dominions ; and long bemre 
his leign, St. Augustine was an usher in a school. 
His business was to presideover the dress,moral8, 
gait, Sic. of his pupils, and sit with them in a 
kind of anti-«chool, separated from the principal 
school by a curtain. Here they said their lessons 
to the usoer, before they went to the master ; when 
the curtain was drawn bkck. In the middle ages, 
there were distinct schools for clerks, for laymen, 
and for girls ; and two hundred children at a time 
ate represented as learning their letters. Itine- 
rant schoolmasters were also common. The whole 
of the education, however, even of those of the 
highest ranks, seldom went beyond reading and 
writing, and the more simple rules of arithmetic. 
— It is generally the fate of discoveries that are 
made prematurely, and under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, either to be strangled in their birtb,or 
to struggle through a very short and useless ex- 
istence. Had the art of printing been invented 
during the deepest ignorance and gloom of the 
dark ages, its value and importance would not 
hare been appreciated, and it might gradually 
lure sunk into neglect and total oblivion. Books 
were indeed, excessively rare, and dear ; but very 
tew sought for them, for few had the curiosity or 
ability to read, and fewer, the money to purchase 
them. After thetenth century, literature Degan to 
lerire ; paper from linen rags was invented ; and 
a tendency to commerce appeared. This caused 
agndual accumulation of capita], and rendered 
necessary some attention to learning. 

1086. Th« peaceable state of William's aflairs 
gave him leisure to finish an undertaking which 
pTDves his great and extensive genius, and does 
hononr to his memory. It was a general survey 
of all Eng-land ; their extent in each district, 
tbeir propnetors, tenures, value, the quantitr of 
meadow, pasture, wo«d, and arable kmd, and of 
all denominations who lived upon them. This 
valuable piece of antiquity, was called Doomtday 
£ooi. 

The name oiDom Boe, or Doomsday Book, has 
most commonly been derived from the Saxon 
Dtm^dovmy orjndgment, alluding by metaphor, 
to those books, out of which the world shall be 
jnd«d at the last day. But although its won- 
derful minuteness in the survey of British pro- 
pettT might have made this the original of its 
title, yet its Latin names do not support it, since 
ihey signify only the Winchester Rolls, the 
Writings of the King's Treasury, the King's 
Bo(^ the Judicial Book, the Assessment of 
England, $cc The design of the work was to 
acne a^ register of the possessions of every 
English freeman, although it is still doubted 
whether it were done to record the names and 
divisions of England, in imitation of the Win- 
diester Roll of Alfred ; to ascertain what quan- 
tity of military service was owed by King 
William's chief temmts; to affix the nomage 



due to the sovereign ; ot to record by what tenure 
the various estates of Britain were held. The 
survey was, however, undertaken by the advice 
and consent of a great council of the kingdom, 
whic!i met immediately after the false rumour 
of the Danes' intended attack upon England, in 
the year lOt^, as it is stated in the Saxon chro- 
nicle, and it did not occupy long in the execu- 
tion, since all the historians who speak of it vary 
but from the year 1083 until 1087. There is a 
memorandum at the end of the second volume, 
stating that it was finished in 1086. The man- 
ner of performing this survey was expeditious; — 
certain commissioners, called the King's Justi- 
ciaries, were appointed to travel throughout 
England, and to register upon the oaths of the 
sheriiTs, the lords of each manor, the priests of 
every church, the stewards of every hundred, the 
bailiffs and six villeins,* or husbandmen of every 
village, the names of the various places, the 
holders of them in the time of King Kdward the 
Confessor, forty years previous; the names of 
the possessors, the quantity of land, the nature 
of the tenants, and the several kinds of property 
contained in them. All the estates were to b« 
then triply rated; namely,. as they stood in the 
reign oi the Confessor; as they were first be- 
stowed by King William I. and as they were at 
the time of the sur\-ey. 

The manuscript itself, consists of two volumes, 
a greater and a less. The first of these is a large 
fouo, containing the description of thirty-one 
counties, upon 382 double pages of vellum, 
numliered on one side only, and written in a 
small but plain character, each page having a 
double column. Some of the capiuJ letters, and 
principal passages, are touched with red ink, and 
others have red lines run through them, as if 
they were intended to be obliterated. The smaller 
volume is of a 4to size, and is written upon 450 
double pages of vellum, but in a single column, 
and in a very large and fair character; it con- 
tains three counties, and a part of two others. 
A perfect idea of the appearance of the Doomt- 
day Book may be had on reference to the fac- 
similies engraved for the Reports of the Com- 
missioners of the Public Records, whence the 
foregoing account has been abstracted; to Re- 
gistrum Honoris de Richmond ; to the History 
and Antiquities of the County of Leicester, by 
John Nichols, to Collections for the History of 
Worcestershire, by the Rev. Threadway iiash, 
D. D., and to The History and Antiquities of 
the County of Surrey, by Uie Rev. Owen Man- 
ning, and William Bray.f 

Tbere are, however, other manuscripts known 
by the name of Doomsday; as a third sur- 
vey was also made by the Conqueror, and a 

• Villeins were tlioM. who were sold witli the land, bat 
could not be removed, lilte the slaves., wlio could l>e sold 
from one person to another. 

t The Doomsday Book, was, until 1699, kept under three 
loclcs, the keys of which were in the custody of the treasu- 
rer and the two chamberlains of the Exchequer ; but it is 
now deposited in the Chapter- house, at Westminster, where 
the fee for consulting it is 6*. t^d. and for transcripts from 
it, 4d. per line. For an account of the printing of the 
Doomsdajr Boolt, sec i767po$l. 
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fouTtli M preserved in the Exchequer, which, 
although it be an abridfement of the former, 
consists of a very large volume. 

There is preserved in the archives of Exeter 
cathedral, another Zhonudat/ Book,vsv&0.y called 
from that circumstance, the Exon Doomtday ; 
which consists of five counties in the western parts 
of the kingdom, copied from Eang Wilham's 
survey. Its size is a small folio, naving 532 
double pages of vellum. 

Other manuscripts called Doonuiay, or those 
of a similar nature, are the Inquitxtio Elimtu, a 
register of the property of the monastery of Ely, 
preserved in the Cottonian library. The Winton 
Doomsday, a survey made in the reign of Henry 
I. to ascertain the demesnes of Edward the Con- 
fessor,in Winchester. The Boldon Book, an inqui- 
sition into the rents and teuures dueinthebisbopric 
of Durham, the name of which was derived from 
the village of Boldon, near Sunderland, by whose 
inhabitants its contents were furnished. 

1091. The celebrated abbey of Croyland des- 
troyed by fire: thelibrary contained 700 volumes. 

When Joffred, abbot of Croyland, resolved to 
rebuild the church of his monastery in amost mag- 
nificent manner in the next century, he obtains 
a bull,<2M;)eiuin^ with the third part of allpen- 
aneetfor tin, to thniewho contribultd any thing 
towards the building of the church, and sent 
monks into every country to publish the condi- 
tions. " By this means," says the historian, " the 
wonderful benefits granted to all the contributors 
towards the building, were published to the very 
ends of the earth, and great heaps of treasure, 
and masses of yellow gold, flowed in from all 
countries, upon the venerable Abbot Joflred, and 
encouraged him to lay the foundation of his 
church." Nor was this all ; for, upon the day 
of performing that ceremony, an immense con- 
course of earls, barons, knights, &c., with their 
ladies and families, attended, each of whom laid 
a stone and deposited upon it a sum of money, 
a grant of lands, tithes, or patronages, or a 
promise of materials and labour in erecting the 
church ; and it is said that more was that ^y 
raised in money and grants, than was sufficient 
to complete the extended building, in the most 
costly style. 

Such were the extraordinary means by which 
the clergy of those days overcame the minds, and 
taxed the parses of the credulous laymen. But 
as there is no earthly good without some alloy, so 
neither is there any evil without some concomi- 
tant good. The very avarice of the clergy, and 
their disposition to munificence and splendour 
in their monasteries and churches, were the great 
means of promoting the cultivation of architec- 
ture, weavmg, embroidery, painting, working in 
metals, and all the other fine arts. And it is 
curious to reflect, that the superstition of the 
people, was the direct means of difiusing a taste 
for sculpture. The sway which the churchmen 
also possessed over the mindsof the rich, operated 
towards the foundation of many seminaries of 
learning, and the collection of many valuable 
'i'>Mries. " I 



1096. The llrst army ofthe Crusaders marched 
from Europe, for the recovery of Jerusalem. 

"What judgment," inquires Mr. Berring^n, 
in his Literary History of the Middle Ages, " shall 
we form ofthe Crusaders, which were more extra- 
vagant in their origin, more contagious in their 
progress, more destructive in their consequenses, 
than all the follies which had hitherto infuriated 
or depressed the human mind, and which towards 
the close of this century, took forcible possession 
ofthe western world. The scheme originated in the 
cultivated mindof Gerbert, in the first year of his 
pontificate ; was nourished by Gregory Vll. ; and 
carried into execution by the activity of Urban II. 
and the eloquence of Peter the Hermit. Jerusalem 
was taken in 1098." Isjiorance and barbarism 
marked the progress of the Crusaders, and litera- 
ture in every form was the object of indifi°eren<^e. 
Schools and convents felt the general contagion; 
and if a few employed the remonstrances of 
wisdom, they were unheeded, or despised. 

Cassiodorus, to use the words of Gibbon, 
"after passing thirty years in the honours ofthe 
world, was blessed wiui an equal term of repose 
in the devout and studious solitude of Squillace." 
To this place, (the monastery of Mount Cassino, 
in Calabria) he carried his bwn extensive library, 
which he greatly enlarged by manuscripts bought 
at a considerable expense in various parts of 
Italy. His fondness for literature spread among 
the monks ; he encouraged them to copy manu- 
scripts ; and even wrote a treatise, giving minute 
directions, for copying with correctness and 
facilitT. What he did there seems to hare 
been imitated in the other monasteries of that 
part of Italy ; for fifty religious houses there are 
mentioned, which afterwards principally supplied 
the libraries of Rome, Venice, Florence, and 
Milan, with manuscripts. 

1101. Died, Bruno, the celebrated founder of 
the Carthusian monks, and one of the active 

Eromoters of knowledge, by the attention which 
e paid to the multiplication of books by tran- 
scription. He was bom at Cologne, about the 
year 1030, and was descended from an ancient 
and honourable family. Such was his reputa- 
tion, that he was considered the ornament of the 
age in which he lived, and the model of good 
men. After the legal deposition of Manases, 
archbishop of Cologne, for simony, Bruno was 
ofi°ered the vacant archbishopric, but preferred a 
state of solitude. He, with six companions, 
withdrew into the desert of Chartreuse,* in the 
diocese of Grenoble, and selecting a barren plain, 
in a narrow valley, between two cliffs, near a 
rapid torrent; surrounded with high craggy rocks, 
almost all the year covered with snow ; there, he 
and his companions built an oratory, and very 
small cells, at a little distance from each other, 
similar to the ancient Lauras of Palestine. Such 
was' the original of the order of Carmusians, 
which took its name from this desert. 



• The name Charlrnue is given to all other convents of 
this Older, wliich by some has lieen comiptijr called 
Carter House, the term now constantly applied to their 
ancient residence in London. 
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The Cuthnmans practised uncommon austeri- 
ties; but their chief employment was that of 
copying books, by which they endeavoured to 
earn their sut^istence, that they might not be 
bnrthensometo others. This order, notwithstand- 
to|^ its excessive austerities, was at one period so 
extensive, that it possessed one hundred and 
seventy-two convents, and five nunneries; the 
nunneries were all situate in the Catholic Nether- 
lands. By the rules of the Carthusians, the 
sacrist was ordered at a certain hour of the day, 
" to deliver out to the monks, inks, parchment, 
pens, chalk, and books, to read or transcribe." 

1 1 0*2. The general manners oftheage, andthe 
too firequently depraved habits of the monks and 
priests, proved greaUy injurious both to the cause 
of reUgion and literature, at this period. The 
cmsades, were every where preached, pilgrimages 
were tmdertaken ; ceremomes were multipliM ; 
and appeals were made to the decisions of coun- 
cils, in preference to the scriptures. The canons 
of synous and provincials, exhibited the lamen- 
table state of monkish and clerical morality. Of 
these canons, some of which refer to crimes, 
" obstinately and profligately" practised, of a 
nature nnfit to meet the public eye, the following 
are selected from Anselm's canons, passed at 
Westminster, in this year. 

Can. 9. "That priests go not to drinking bouts, 
Dordrinli to pegs."* 

Can. 27. "That none exercise that wicked 
tiade,wrhich has hitherto been practised in Eiig- 
lati, of selling men like beasts. ' 

1102. Roger, King of Sicily.says, in a diploma 
vnitten in 1 115, and quoted by Rocchus Pyrrhus, 
that he had renewed on parclunent a charter that 



• Sodi gntt drinken wen the Dane*, who wen In 
tnclaiKl In the time of Ed^rar, and so much did theii bad 
fimiiili-i pnrail with the EogliBh, that he, by the advice 
ot Daaatan, archbishop of Cantertmry, pnt down many 
ale homea, tafferin; oiilr one to )>e in a Tillage, or small 
town : and he also further ordained, that ptns or naila 
ilKald be ftstened into the drinking-caps, or honu, at 
stated di^aaoea, and whosoever slioiild drink beyond those 
narki at one draught, should be obnoxious to a severe 
pralsfament,— Stmtt, in Brand's Mtenatioiu oa Poputar 
iatjfirilia. 

One ancestors wen formerly famous for compotationi 
thdr ISqncr ms ale, and one method of amusing them- 
wivet ia this «ay was with the peg- tankard. I bad lately 
one D( thBs tai my hand. It had on the inside a row of 
clglit piin, one above another, from top to bottom. It 
bdd two qoarts, and was a noble piece of plate, so that 
tlMn WIS a !^ of ale, half a pint Winchester measure, 
Mween each peg. The law was, that every person that 
dnnk was to empty the space between pin and pin, so 
thit the pins were so many measures to make the company 
•S drink tUSLK, and to swallow the same quantity of liquor. 
TUi was a pretty son method of making all the company 
<nmk, cspedally if it be considered that the rule was, that 
whoever dnnk short of his pin, or beyond it, was obliged 
to drink again, and even as deep as to the next pin. And 
it VM for this reason, that in Archbisliop Anselm's canons, 
nude in the cboncil of London, A. D. 1102, priests are 
eajoised not to go to drinking bouts, nor drink to pegs. 

WilUamofMalmesbury, speaking of Dunstan, Art hbishop 
of Cuiterburft says, " Ro extremely anxious was he to 
piTserre peace even in trivial matters, that, as his country- 
men osed to assemble in taverns, and when a litUe eleva. 
tfd, qaarrel as to the proportions of their liquor, be ordered 
^d or Kilver pe^s to be fastened in the pots, that whilst 
cYery man knew his just meason, shame would compel 
each, neither to take more himself, nor oblige others to 
4riak beyond their proportional share.— Sharpe's History 
n^Me Katp 0/ Knglaiui. 



had been written on cotton paper, "in eharta 
cuttunea" in the year 1 102, and another in 1 1 12. 
1109. Z>i>(ilngulph, theabbot ofCroyland,an 
Englishman, and who is chiefly celebrated for his 
History of the Abbey of Cropland, in which the 
reader is interested by tne simple and ingenius air 
of his narrative. From this history, it does not 
appear, that any distinct period was allotted to 
study ,by the monks of the abbey ; but an account 
is given of apresentofforty large original volumes, 
of divers doctors, to the common library, and of 
more than a hundred smaller copies of books, on 
various subjects. Sometimes, also, the names are 
mentioned of men, said to have been " deeply 
versed in every branch of literature." As the 
transcripts of books multiplied, the permission to 
inspect them, was more liberally conceded than 
formerly. The historian gives a specimen of their 
rule on this point: "We forbade," says he, "un- 
der the penalty of excommunication, the lending 
of ourbooks, as well the smaller without pictures, 
as the larger with pictures, to distant schools, 
without the abbot's leave, and his certain know- 
ledge within what time they would be restored. 
As to the smaller books, adapted to the boys, and 
the relations of the monks. Sec. we forbade to be 
lent more than one day without leave of the prior." 

1109, v4;>ri/ 21. Died Anselm, archbisnop of 
Canterbury, in the 76th year of his age. In 1060, 
he commenced monk, at the age of twenty-seven, 
at Bea, in Normandy, under Lanfranc. His 
progress in religious knowledge was great ; but 
mildness and cmirity seem to have predominated 
in all his vie ws of piety . Lanfranc dying in 1 089, 
William II. usurped the revenues of tae see of 
Canterbury, and treated the monks of the place 
in a most bairbarous manner. On the death of his 
royal persecutor, (August 3, 1 100) he was invited 
to England by Henry I. and although he became 
the strenuous defender of the papal authority, he 
seems to have been influencedmore by the popu- 
lar prejudices of his day, than by a spirit of am- 
bition, which certainly formed no part of his 
character. Besides the canon which he framed 
at Westminster,/orW<iiny men to be told <u cattle, 
which had till then been practised, another in- 
stance of his humane and pious disposition, is 
given, which is, that one day as he was riding to 
die manor of Herse, a hare, -pursued by the 
hounds, ran under his horse for refuge ; he stop- 
ped, and turning to the hunters, said, "This hare 
reminds me of a sinner upon the point of depart- 
ing this life, surrounded with devils, waiting for 
their prey. The hare starting off, he forbade her 
to be pursued, and was obeyed. The works of 
Anselm are partiy scholastic, partiy devotional, 
and demonstrate him to have been a man of 
genius, as well as piety. — Butler's History of the 
Church of Christ. 

1110. It has been strongly contended by many 
writers, that Cambridge had no existence as a 
school of learning, until this year, in the reign of 
Heniy II. Others, have contended, that it was 
founded either by Sigebcrt, or Alfred; and some 
even go back to the fabulous ages. The fact, 
however, like other ancient facts, is not so clear 
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as to be wholly free from dispute. But without en- 
tering into these controversies, it mav be observed 
that, from small beginnings, Cambridge is be- 
come, in the course of time, exceedingly illustri- 
ous, and, in rank, the second university in the 
world. Inferior to Oxford in magnitude, or the 
number of its colleges, professors, and students, 
it is, notwithstanding, capable of boasting many 
noble edifices and foundations. But, though 
Cambridge must yield the palm, in these respects, 
to her sister, we suppose she will be unwilling to 
do it in the valuable attainments of science and 
literature. She as well as Oxford, hath produced 
a number of eminent men ; not, indeed, as mem- 
bers of a single seminary, but as the ornaments 
of their country, and the glorr of human nature. 
It has often been said, that Oxford has excelled 
in the knowledge of the classics, belles-lettres, 
and the languages ; while Cambridge hath made 
superior progress in philosophy, mathematics, and 
the severer studies. It is, however, to be sincerely 
hoped, that prosperity may reign over both ; and 
not only them, but also every other institution, 
that hath for its aim, the promotion of religion 
and literature, and that their only contention 
will be, who shall form the greatest number of 
characters, that will be an honour to their 
native land. 

1110, April 19, Died, St. Robert, abbot of 
Molesme, founder of the Cistercians. Among 
the founders, was an Englishman of the name of 
Stephen Harding, of an honourable and wealthy 
family. He received his education in the mo- 
nastenr of Sherhom, in Dorchester, and he 
there laid a very solid foundation of literature, 
and sincere piety. He travelled into Scotland, 
and from thence to Paris, and Rome. In 1098, 
he, with twenty companions, retired to Citeaux, 
a marshy wilderness, five leagues from Dijon, 
where they founded the Cistercian order. In 
1 109, he was chosen the thinl abbot of Citeaux, 
and vrith the assistance of his monks, wrote 
during the same year, a very correct copy of the 
Latin Bible, for the use of the monastery. The 
Cistercian monks allotted several hours in the 
day to manual labour, copying hooks or sacred 
studies. This most valuable manuscript copy 
of the Bible is preserved at Citeaux, in four 
volumes in folio,* written on vellum. He I^d 
March 28, 1134. 

1110. The first Mystery, or Sacred Drama, 
that was ever attempted in England, at least with 
which we are acquainted, was exhibited under 
the direction of Geofirey, a learned Norman, who 
had been invited from the university of Paris, to 
superintend the direction of the school of thepriory 
of Dunstable, where he composed the play of St. 
Ca(Aann«, which was acted by his scholars, during 
this year. Matthew Paris, who first records this 
anecdote, says, that Geofi"rey borrowed copes from 
the sacrist of the neighbouring abbey of St. Al- 
ban's, to dress his characters. He was afterwards 
elected abbotofthatopulentmonastciT. — Warton. 
The composers of the Mysteries did not think, 
that the plain and probable events of the Holy 
Scriptures, sufficiently marvellous fur an audience 



who wanted only to be surprised. They frequently 
selected their materials from books which hai 
more the air of romance, particularly the legends, 
and pseudo gospels. They also introduc^ into 
them the most ludicrous and licentious convetea- 
tions, and actions. 

1112. About this year, the empress Irene, con- 
sort of Alexis Commenes, says, in her rule drawn 
up for the nuns in a convent she had founded at 
Constantinople, that she leaves them three copies 
of the rule, two on parchment, and one on cottoo. 
1116. So rare and expensive were transcripts 
of the Sacred Writings, that when any person 
made a present of a copy to a church or monas- 
tery, it was deemed a donative of such viive, 
that he offered it on the altar pro remedio ontmiE 
sua, in order to obtain the forgiveness of his sins. 
In the collegiate church of Dreux, in France, a 
Latin bible, fairly written in two vols, folio, is 
preserve<l, at the close of which is a Latin deed 
of gift. The following is a translation : 

" Let all the sons of the church, whetherpresent 
or future, know that Thomas, Seneschall of St. 
Gervase, hath of his own free will, g^ven tfcds 
Library* to God and the holy protomartjT 
Stephen, for the remission of his own sins, and 
those of his wife Ermilina, of his son Herbert, and 
of his daughters Margaret and Fredeburga; the 
canons of the said church of the protomartyr, 
have, therefore, conceded to them the benefits and 
prayers of the said church, for ever. Offered by 
the hand of Thomas himself, and by the hand of 
his wife, on the altar of the protomartyr Stephen, 
on the day of the Nativity of our Lord, in the year 
of the Incarnation, one thousand one hundred and 
sixteen, in the reign of the most pious and sincere 
worshipper of God, King Louis the sixth, son of 
King Philip the first." — Le Long. 

1 120. Martin Hugh, a monk, being appointed 
by the convent of St. Edmund's Bury, to write 
and illuminate a grand copy of the bible for their 
library, could procure no parchment for that 
purpose in England. 

Most of the ancient manuscripts now extant 
are written on parchment. From their appearance, 
the parchment has evidently been polished ; ac- 
cording to ancient authors, by the pumice stone. 
They used three kinds, — that of the natural 
colour ; the yellow, bicolor membryna of Persius, 
which seems to have been so called because one 
side of tlie leaf was white, the other yellow ; and 
the purple ; the parchment being tinged with thai 
colour, when silver or gold letters were to be used. 
Vellum, a finer kind of parchment, made from 
the skins of very young calves, was also prepared 
and used by the ancients, and in the murk and 
middle ages, for writing upon. The side of the 
parchment, which was written upon, was called 
Pagina, or page, from pango, to write, or com- 
pose ; and as only one side of the, parchment 
was, in general, written upon, the written side 
was termed the Recto, and the blank side Verso. 
The blank side of manuscripts, written on single 
paper, was sometimes used for rough drafts, or 



* The tenn Bibtiothecaf or UbiBry, was frequenUyai^ed 
to the Bible — Toumtty. 
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given to children for copy-books — hence the Latiii 
term, adtmarta, a Dote book, loose papers. 

The wiitere of the Codica Seteripti, or as 
they were sometimes called Codicet Palirnpsetti, 
emploTed various methods to obliterate the an- 
cient writings; sometimes they pared off the 
sgt&ce of the parchment or vellum manuscripts ; 
Himetimes they boiled them in water; at other 
times discharged the ink by some chemical pro- 
cess, particularly by the use of quick lime ; and 
sometimes only partially defaced the writing 
vith a sponge; or where it was already faded 
thnnigh age, pursued their transcription without 
further era.sure. These processes, so destructive 
to literature, were commenced at a very early 
poicd, for in the canons of the council of truth, 
held in the seventh century, we find one made 
expressly against this, and similar practices. 
" Thev that tear, or cut the books of the Old or 
New taiammtjor of the holy doctors, or sell them 
to the depraTors of boolu, or apothecaries, or any 
one who will make away with them, unless they 
be worn out and useless, is excommunicated for 
a year; — they that buy them, except to keep, or 
seU again for the benefit of themselves or others, 
or eormpt them, let them be excommunicated ! " 

By tiiis barbarous operation, religion and 
sdeoee were equally outraged, and the very 
words of God obliterated, to make way for such 
writings, as have yielded but little to the instruc- 
tion or amelioration of posterity. Nor was the 
pnctice confined to the obliteration of the sacred 
lecords only ; many classical works of high repu- 
tation were also sacrificed to gain or superstition. 
Tbns, in the place probably, of some of the finest 
writers of antiquity, philosophers, poets, histo- 
lians, and grammarians, we have missals, con- 
fesaooals, monkish rhymes, and execrable and 
ponile legends. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
oatories the erasure of writing became so com- 
non in Germany, that fearing the use of erated 
parchment in public instruments might prove 
ininrious to the public, efficacious measures were 
adopted to prevent this disorder. Accordingly 
the patents, by which the emperors elevated 
peisons to the dignity of a count, with power to 
promrte imperial notaries, usually contained the 
KtUowing (jause : — " On condition that they shall 
not employ old and erated parchment, but it 
AiH he rirgin, (i. e. made of abortive skins) and 
quite new." These literary depredations were 
oecasioned by that extraordinary scarcity and 
harness of materials for writing upon, which 
edited during several ages, in most parts of 
ttaoft. Great estates were often transferred 
fina one to another by a mere verbal agreement, 
and the delivery of ^rth and stone before wit- 
nenes, without any written deed. 

Cicero, writing to his friend Trebatius, who 
had written to him on parchment, which had been 
before used, betrays a fear that Trebatius had 
erased his letter, to save the expense of buying 
new parchment. Angelo Mai, succeeded in de- 
ciphering a part of C icero's Treatue on Repuhlict, 
Which had been partially erased, in order to sub- 
RituteSt Augustine's Commentary on thePstdms. 



1135. At this time, the manner of publishing 
the works of authors, was to have them read over 
for three days successively, before one of the 
universities, or other judges appointed by the 
public ; and if they met with approbation, copies 
of them were then permitted to be taken, which 
was usually done by monks, .scribes, illuminators, 
and readers, who were brought up, or trained to 
that purpose, for their sole maintenance and 
support. 

1153. Petrus Mauritius, called the venerable, 
a cotemporary of St. Barnard, who died on this 
day, has the following express passage on linen 
rag paper :— " The books we read every day," 
says he, in his Treatise against the Jews, " are 
made of sheep, goat, or calfskin ; or of oriental 
plants, that is the papyrus of Egjpt : or of lags: 
ex nuurU veterumpannorum.' " These last words 
signify undoubtedly the paper, such as is now 
used. 

There is no country which has not hadits learn- 
ed and elaborate inquirersasto the means through 
which Europe became acquainted, sometime in 
this century, with the article of paper. Casiri, 
however, whilst employed in translating Arabic 
writers, has discovered the real place from which 
paper came. It has been known in China, where 
Its constituent part is silk, from time immemorial. 
In the thirtieth year of the Hegira, (in the middle 
of the seventh century) a manufactory of similar 
paper at Samarcand ; and in 706, fif^-eight years 
afterwards, one Youzef Amrii, of Mecca, discover- 
ed the art of making it with cotton, an article more 
commonly used in Arabia, than silk. This is 
proved by the following passage from Muhamad 
Al Gazeli's " De Arabicarum Antiquitatum Eru- 
ditione :" — ^" In the ninety-eighth year of the 
Hegira, " says he, " a certain Joseph Amrii first 
of all invented paper in the city of Mecca, and 
taught the Arabs the use of it." And as additional 
proof, that the Arabians, and not the Greeks of 
the lower empire, as it has long been affirmed, 
were the inventors of cotton paper, it may be 
observed, that a Greek of great learning, whom 
Montfaucon mentions as having been employed in 
forming a catalogue of the old AlSS. in the king's 
library, at Paris, in the reign of Henry II. always 
calls the article "Danuucut Paper." The sub- 
sequent invention of paper, made from hemp or 
flax, has given rise to equal controversy. Maffei 
and Tiralwschi have claimed the honour in behalf 
of Italy, and Scaligcr and Meerman, for Ger- 
many; but none of these writers adduce any in- 
stance of its use anterior to the 1 4th century. By 
far the oldest in France is a letter from Joinvillc 
to St. Louis, which was writtena short time before 
the decease of that monarch in 1270. Examples 
of the use of modem paper in Spain, date from a 
century before that time : and it may be sufficient 
to quote, numerous instances, cited by Gi-egorio 
MayaiLS, namely, a treaty of peace concluded 
between Alfonso II. of Aiagon, and Alfonso IX. 
of Castile, which is preserved in the archives at 
Barcelona, and bears date in the year 1178; to 
this we may add, the fueros (privileges) granted 
to Valencia by James the Conqueror, in 1251. 
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The paper in question came firom the Arabs, who, 
on their arrival in Spain , where both silk and cotton 
were both equally rare, made it of hemp and 
flax. Their first manufactories were established 
at Xativa, the San Felipe of the present day ; 
a town of high repute in ancient times, as Pliny 
and Strabo report, for its fabrication of cloth. 
Edrisi observes, when speaking of Xativa, " Ex- 
cellent and incomparable paper is likewise made 
here." Valentia too, the plams of which produce 
an abundance of flax, possessed manufactories a 
short time afterwards; and Catalonia wasnot long 
in following the example. Indeed the two latter 
provinces at this moment furnish the best paper 
in Spain. The use of the article, made from flax, 
did not reach Castile until the reign of Alfonso X. 
in the middle of this century, and thence it cannot 
be questioned that it spread to France, and after- 
wards to Italy, England, and Germany. The 
Arabic manuscripts, which are of much older date 
than the Spanish, were most of them written on 
satin paper, and embellished with a quantity of 
ornamental work, painted in such gay and re- 
splendent colours, that the reader might behold 
his face reflected as if from a mirror. 

Dr. Robei-tson, remarks, " that the invention 
of paper from linen rags, preceded the dawning 
of letters, and improvement in knowlege,towar£ 
the close of the eleventh century, and that by 
means of it, not only the number of manuscripts 
increased, but the study of the sciences nas won- 
derfully facilitated." So far, indeed, as respects 
material, after this period the European world was 
as nearly as well on for the means of circulating 
and transmitting knowledge, as we are of the 
present day. But we must never lose sight of 
this fact, that all books were manuscript. 

"As to the origin of the paper we now use, 
nothing can, with certunty," says Father Mont- 
faucon, " be affirmed concerning it." Thomas 
Demster, in his Glossary, or the Institutes of 
Justinian, says, that it was invented before the 
time of Accursius, who lived in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. Notwithstanding he 
there speaks of bombycine paper, there is reason 
to believe he also comprehends under that name, 
the linen-rag paper, which is much like cotton 
paper. In some countries both were equally 
used; as in Sicily, the state of Venice, ana 
perhaps others. Several editions of Aldus Manu- 
tius, made at Venice, are on cotton paper: the 
proximity of GreecaJiad, no doubt, mtroduced 
the use of it there. 

Paper, fabricated &om linen rags, is now used 
throughout Europe, and almost every part of 
the world where Europeans have penetrated; 
and is a much more valuable material for writing 
upon, than the cotton paper. We are ignorant 
both of the invention and of the date of wis im- 

Eortant discovery. Dr. Prideaux delivers it as 
is opinion, that linen paper was brought from 
the East, because many of the orientid manu- 
scripts are written upon it. Mabillon believes 
its invention to have been in the twelfth century. 
The inventor of the linen rag paper, whoever 
he was, is entitled to the gratitude of posterity, 



1 



who are enjoying the advantages of the discoret;. 
The art of printing would have been coinpaa. 
tively of little importance without having the 
means of procuring a proper material to recdte 
the impressions ; while the papyrus was the oil; 
kind of -paper, it was impossible to have pio. 
cured it in sufficient quantities to have mi4 
large editions of books, without which the giest 
bulk of mankind would for ever have retained 
the ignorant barbarity of the dark ages ; die 
cotton paper, though an improvement, was tint 
a rude and coarse article, unfit for any of tk 
nice purposes, to which paper is now applied. 
The perfection of the art of paper-making con- 
sisted in finding a material which could be pn. 
cured in sufficient quantities, and would be ei^ 
of preparation. 

A more common, or economical substance 
could not be conceived, than the tattered remnants 
of our clothes, linen worn out and otherwise 
incapable of being applied to the least use, and 
of which the quantity every day increases. Nor 
could a more simple labour be imagined than a 
few hours trituration by mills. The dispatch ii 
so g^reat, that it has been observed by a Fiendi 
writer, that five workmen in a mill may famisb 
sufficient paper for the continued labour of 
3,900 transcribers. This was on the suppositioii 
of the process being conducted upon the old 
system of hand labour, but by the implored 
system of our modem mills, when the paper it 
produced in a constant and regular sheet bra 
curious machine, instead of the workman mabiv 
sheet bv sheet separately, the quantity prodncea 
is infinitely greater. 

The paper which had been for a long time used 
by the Romans and Greeks, was made of the baik 
of an Egyptian aquatic plant. According to the 
description Pliny after Theophrastus, gives of 
it, its stalk is triangular, and of a thickness thst 
may be grasped in the hand; its root croohed; 
and it terminates by fibrous bunches composed of 
long and weak pedicles. It has been observed in 
Egypt by Guilandinus, an author of the ISth 
century, who has given a learned conunentan o« 
the passages of Pliny, where mention is made of 
it ; and it is also described in Prosper Alpiam 
and in Lobel. The Egyptians call it herd, and 
they eat that part of the plant which is near the 
roots. A plant named papero, much resemblii^ 
papyrus of Egypt, grows likewise in Sicily; its 
described in Lobel's Adversaria. Ray, ui 
several others after him, believed it was of tka 
same species; however, it does not seem thattli* 
ancients made any use of that of Sicily; aadM. 
de Juffieu thinks they ought not to be coi- 
founded, especially by reading, in Strabo, that 
the papyrus grew only in Egypt, or in the Indiei 
Pliny, Guilandinus, Montiaucon, and the Count 
de Caylus, are of his opinion. 

Paper made of bark, is said to hare been an- 
ciently used for the imperial protocols, in order 
to render the forging of false diplomas more 
difficult. Montfaucon notices a diploma, of 
charter, written on bark, in the Longobudic 
character, about the beginning of the eighth 
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ceotuiy, preserved in the libranr of Antony 
Capello, a senator of Florence. It is a judg- 
ment given at Reate, about guardianship. The 
parties contending are either Goths, or, as b 
more likely, Lombards ; the judges are Romans. 
It is remarkable, that the date was. originally 
inserted in it ; but has been defaced by a mouse 
gnawing it, as it lay rolled up ; it is, however, 
one of the first charters in which the Christian 
computation has been used. 

Tnc Egyptian papyrus was applied to the 
purpose of writing upon, before the preparation 
of {larchment, and its application to the same use 
was known. The common opinion, derived 
from the authority of Varro and Pliny, that the 
preparation of parchment from skins, owes its 
origin to a dispute between Eumenes, King of 
Pergamus, and one of the Ptolemies, concern- 
ing their respective libraries, in consequence of 
which the Egyptian King prohibited the ex- 
portation of papyrus, and Eumenes inventing 
parchment, is certainly unfounded. Its manu- 
lactore and use, are mentioned by Josephus, 
Diodoros Siculus, and other authors, as having 
been known long before the age of the Ptolemies : 
the name g^ven to it by the ancients, however, 
Charta Pergamena (paper of Pergamus) renders 
it highly probable that its mode of preparation 
vas improved, or its manufacture and use, was 
more general there, than in other places. 

It is not known when the papyrus was first 
manu&ctured into paper, but were were cer- 
tainly, at a very early period, at least 30() years 
before the time of Alexander, manufactories of it 
at Memphis. It was highly useful to the ancient 
Egyptians on many accounts, besides that of 
sappljing them witn paper, from the pith, they 
extracted a sweet nutritive juice; from the harder, 
and lower parts, they formed cups, staves, and 
ribs of boats; firom the upper, and more flexible 
parts ^cre manufactured icloth, sails, ropes, 
shoe:, wicks for lamps, &c. Pliny says, that the 
leaves of the papyrus were suBered to dry in the 
son, and afterwards distributed according to their 
Afferent qualities fit for different kinds of paper; 
scarce more than twenty strips could be separated 
from each stalk : and Bruce, who succeeded in 
mating it, both in Abyssinia and Egypt, has 
offered several very curious observations on the 
natma* history of the papyrus, in the seventh 
wlmne of his Travels, 8vo edition, page 117, 8tc. 
In one point, be diS°ers from the account given 
by Phny, of the mo4c of manufacturing paper 
mm it 

The internal parts of the bark of this plant 
me made into paper; and the manner of the 
nanofactnre was as follows : — Strips, or leaves 
of ever}' length that could be obtained, being 
hud upon a table, other strips were placed acros.s, 
and pasted to them by the means of water and a 
press; so that this paper was a texture of several 
strips ; and, it even appears that, in the time of 
the Emperor Claudius, the Romans made paper 
of three lays. 

The paper of the Romans never exceeded thir- 
teen fingeis-breadth, and this was the finest and 



most beautiful, as that of Fannius. In order to 
be deemed perfect, it was to be thin, compact, 
white, and smooth ; which is much the name with 
what we require in our rag paper. It was sleeked 
with a tooth or shell ; and this kept it from soaking 
the ink, and made it glisten. The Roman paper 
received an agglutination as well as ours ; which 
was prepared with flour of wheat, diluted with 
boiling water, on which were thrown some drops 
of vinegar ; or with crumbs of leavened bread, 
diluted with boiling water, and passed through a 
bolting cloth. Being afterwards beaten with a 
hammer, it was sized a second time, put to the 
press, and extended with the hammer. This ac- 
count of Pliny is confirmed by Cassiodorus, who, 
speaking of the leaves of the Papynis used, in his 
time, says, that they were white as snow, and com- 
posed of a great number of small pieces Vvithout 
any junction appearing in them, which seems to 
suppose necessanly the i;.se of size. The Egvptian 
papyrus seems even to have been known in tlie 
time of Homer ; but it was not, according to the 
testimony of Varro, until about the time of the 
conquest of Alexandria, that it began to be manu- 
factured with that perfection, which art always 
adds to nature. 

For a fuller account of the early use of paper, 
see Massey,upon the Origin of Writing; Robert- 
son's Hiitory of Charlet V. in the notes to vol. 2, 
and Reet's Encyclopedia, article paper. 

1 154. Another Anglo-Saxon record, which in 
national importance may almost claim an equa- 
lity with the Doomsday Book, is the celebrated 
Saxon Chronicle, or, as it might !« more properly 
denominated, from the extensive nature of its 
contents, the Saxon Annals, is an original and 
authentic record of the most important transac- 
tions of our Saxon ancestors, from their first 
arrival in Britain down to the year 1 1 54 ; but the 
register commences with an introduction, con- 
taining a memoranda of the great events and 
periods, from a. d. I. compiled from various 
sources. 

The names of the writers of these Annals can 
be little more than conjectured: but Professor 
Ingram appears to imagine that the Kent and 
Wessex Chronicles, might have been commenced 
under the direction of the archbishops of Can- 
terbury, or perhaps beneath the supenntendance 
of archbishop Plegmund, until his decease in 
923; whilst he also seems to conceive it not 
impo-ssible that King Alfred himself might have 
written the genealogy of the West-Saxon Kings, 
and a separate chronicle of Wessex. From their 
time, he considers, until a few years subsequent 
to the Norman Invasion, the Saxon Annals were 
carried on by various hands under the patronage 
of such characters as archbishops Dunstar, 
S.linc, he. down to the election of William dj 
Waltville to be abbot of Peterborough, in a. d. 
1154. There are several authentic manuscript 
copies of the Saxon Chronicle, which are pre- 
served in the British Museum, the Bodleian, and 
the Dublin Libraries, and one of great authority, 
written about the eighth or ninth century, which 
is kept at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
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Of all these, a particular description, with fac- 
similes, will be found in Professor Ingram's 
translation of the Saxon Annals, where also 
farther references, upon this particular subject 
are given. 

1 157. Died, Peter de Clupny, who by scholastic 
writers is called the venerable ; he once wrote to a 
friend, exhorting him to assume the Pen, instead 
of the plough, and transcribe the Scriptures, 
instead of tilling the land. Aldheira, who died 
May 35, 709, wrote a short poem on a writing 
pen. Writing pens are mentioned by Alcuiu. 

1159, Sept. 1. Died, Pope Adrian the Fourth, 
(Nicholas Braketpere) an Englishman, who by 
a train of singular adventures, had risen from 
the lowest condition to the papal dignity ; to 
which he was elected on the third of December, 
1 154. He is the first and only Englishman who 
has worn the triple diadem. In 1 1 55 he sent 
from Rome for the use of the English people, who 
were directed to commit them to memory, metri- 
cal versions of the Creed and Lord's prayer. 
These curious proofs of the high regara of the 
Roman pontin for his countrymen, are here 
copied from Stow's Chronicle. 

THE CREED. 

1 belene In God Fadir almichty shipper of beaen and earth, 
And in Jhesas Criit liis onlethi son vre Loaerd, 
That is iuaTl^e thurch the holy ghost : bore of Mary maiden, 
Tholede pine vnder Pounce Piiat, picht on rode tree, dead 

and yburiid, 
Licht into helie, the thridde day from death arose, 
Steich into heauen, sit on his fadir richt honde God almicbty 
Then is cominde to deme the qniklce and the dcde, - 
I beleue in the holy ghost, 
AU holy chirche, 

Mone of alle liallwen : forgiuenls of sine, 
Pleisa vprising, 
Ufwithutenend, Amen. 

THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

Vre fadir in heune riche, 
Thiname be halieid eaeriliche. 
Thou bring th to thi michil blisce, 
Thi will to wirche thu vs wisse, 
Als hit is in heuene ido, 
Euer in earth ben hit also, 
Thatholi bred thet lasteth ay, 
Tboa sendhit ous this illce day, 
Forgiue ous all that we iiauith don, 
Als we forgiaet vch other mon, 
He let us falle in no founding, 
Ak scilde us tm ttiefonle thteg, Ameu. 

This singular instance of a pope of Romei 
deeming it necessary to transmit to England, a 
vernacular version of the Creed and Pater Noster, 
sufficiently indicates the low state of religious in- 
formation among the inferior classes of the 
people. — Townley, vol. 1. p. 406. 

1160. Henry II. by the evil council of Roger 
de Mowbray, desiezed the monks of Kirkstall, 
near Leeds, in Yorkshire, of their best estate, the 
Grange of Micklethwaite. Ralph Hogeth, the 
abbot, in order to conciliate the king's favour, 
presented him with a gold chalice, and a manu- 
script of the Gospels. This caused a violent 
dispute between the abbot and his monks; and 
may be adduced as an instance of the extreme 
scarcity of manuscripts in the middle ages. A 
copy of the Gospels here accompanied a gold 
chalice, as a propitiatory offering to a king If it 
was their only copy which is far from bemg im- 



probable, then was it indeed, to be deplored. — 
Whitaker's History of Craven. 

1161. Two churches were given to the monks 
of Ely, for the use of the scriptorium, by Niger. 
R. de Paston, gave a grant to Bromholm abbey, 
in Norfolk, of 1*. per annum, a rent charge on 
his lands, to keep their books in repair. 

1164. Henry II. sent a splendid embassy to 
the Pope in this year, consistingof one archbishop, 
four bishops, three of his own chaplains, the 
Earl of Arundel, and other three of the greatest 
barons of the kingdom. When these ambassadors 
were admitted to an audience, and four of the 
prelates had harangued the pope and cardinals 
in Latin, the Ean of Arundel stood up and 
made a speech in Ladn, which he began in this 
manner — ^"We, who are illiterate laymen, do 
not undeistand one word of what the bishops 
have said to your holiness !" Could Henry, who 
was himself a learned prince, have found men of 
any learning whatever amongst his nobility, we 
may be sure he would have employed them upon 
such an occasion. The truth is, that the general 
ignorance of the laity of all ranks was so well 
known, that the historians of the period distin- 
guished them and the clergy by tne respective 
epithets of laici and literati. AU the learned 
men, in .short, belonged either to the secular or 
regfular clergy. They were the only lawyers, 
the only physicians, the only scholars in the 
kingdom. The great bulk of the nation, rich 
and poor, were ignorant of every science but that 
of snedding blood — upon more refined and 
scientific principles certainly, than formerly, but 
no way different in the result. 

1170. The tithes of a rectory were appro- 
priated to the cathedral convent of St. Swiuiin, 
at Winchester, for the use of the scriptorium. 
The scriptorium at St. Edmund's-Bury, was 
endowed with two mills. 

1171. In the records of the exchequer we find 
an entry purporting that on the 17th year of 
the reign of Henry II. the sheriffs of London, 
paid by the King's order, " xxijs. for gold to gild 
the Gospel used in the King's chapel." — Madox's 
History of the Antiquities of the Exchequer. 

1174. Walter, prior of St.Swithin's at Win- 
Chester, afterwards elected abbot of Westminster, 
purchased of the canons of Dorchester in Oxford- 
shire, the homilies of St. Bede and St. Augustine's 
psalter, for twelve measures of barley, and a pall, 
on which was embroidered in silver, the histoiy 
of St. Bimus converting a ^axon king. — Wartois, 

1179. Died, Peter Waldo, one of the earliest 
reformers of the church. He was an opulent 
merchant, and citizen of the city of Lyons ; and 
although, he was not the founder, as has been 
supposed, of the Waldensian churches, he be- 
came one of tlieir most considerable friends and 
benefactors ; and, by his writings, his preachings, 
and his sufferings, defended their cause, and ex- 
tended their influence. It is certain, that to 
Waldo, with the assistanceofothere, the Christian 
world in the West, is indebted for the_/frrt trans- 
lation of the bible into the popular language, or 
French. 
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1198. The Festival of Fools was instituted at 
Paris on de jour de Pan 1 198, and continued 
prosperously for 240 years. The merits of this 
rich solemnity originally belonged to St. Nicho- 
ls, and the "Lords of Misrule," in our inns of 
court, with the " Abbots of Unreason," seem to 
hare acquired their dignity from the same motive, 
that of exploding by a just ridicule the Satur- 
naUan mummery, and the priestcraft of the 
Druids. 

1203. Inthesummerofthis year, the Crusaders 
appeared before Constantinople; and spent the 
fallowing winter in the subtuDS of Galata. The 
city was taken by storm, and suffered all the 
horrors of pillage and devastation. " In order to 
insult the fallen city, the manners, the dress, the 
customs of the OreeVs were exposed to ridicule or 
scorn, in ludicrous exhibitions ; anApens, inhtands 
tnd paper, were displayed in the ttreett, at the 
ignohU arms or contemptible instruments of a race 
of students and of scribes. Paper or parchment 
held out no temptation to arance ; and the pil- 
grims feeling no predilection for science, particu- 
krly when locked up in an unknown tongue, 
would not be solicitous to seize or purloin the 
works of the learned ; but we cannot doubt that 
many perished in the three fires which raged in 
that city; for some writings of antiquity, which, 
are known to have existed in the twelfth century, 
are now lost The effects of these Holy IVars, 
as they were called, became visible in a variety of 
forms, and the crusades may be regarded as the 
date, when Chivalry first ajssumed a systematic 
appearance ; knighthood was then invested with 
extraordinary splendours ; and the science of 
heraldry may be traced to Palastine. In every 
country of Efurope,the Christian knight drew his 
svord during the celebration of mass, and held 
it out naked, in testimony of his readiness to 
defend the feuth of Christ. 

1205, April 29. King John, at the end of an 
order for the transmission of various quantities of 
vine, to Northampton and Windsor, adds, " send 
US immediately, upon the receipt of these letters, 
Ute Romance of the History of England. 

1203. Francis ofAssize, who founded tlieorder 
otFiandscans,*in this year, says of himself, that 
he was tempted to have a 5(>ai ; hutas this seemed 

coatraiy to his vow, which allowed him nothing 

\mleoats, a cord, and hose, and in ease of necessity 
fuli/jshoes; he, after prayer, resorted to the gospel, 
and meeting with that sentence, " Itis given unto 
Tou to know the mysteries of tlie kingdom of 
hearen, but to them it is not given ;" (Matthew 
xiii. II .) concluded that he should do well enough 
without books, and suffered none of his followers 
to have so much as a bible, or breviary,or psalter. 
— Gataker, on the Nature and Use of Lots. 

l20%,March29. Immediately after the publica- 
tion of the interdict against King John, we find 
that monarch, giving a receipt to the sacrist of 
Reading, for various books which had been in the 
■ custody of the abbot of that monastery. Thg 

* The Domlnicwis, from the coloor of their apper g»x- 
met/tumtaUti Black Friers; and the Frandscaiu were 
called Onjt Friars. 



books were " six books of the bible, in which were 
contained all the Old Testament ; the first part of 
the Bible, and the Sacraments of Master Hugh 
de St. Victor; the Sentences of Peter Lombarf; 
the EpistoliB de Civate Dei of St. Augustine; 
Augustine upon the third part of the psalter ; the 
books of Valerian de Moribus ; the treatise of 
Origin, upon the Old Testament ; and the book 
of Cardidus Arianus ad Marium A few days 
afterwards, the King acknowledged to have re- 
ceived at Waverley, from Simon, his chamberlain, 
his book called Pliny, which had also been in the 
custody of tlie abbot of Reading. 

1214. The first obscure mention of academical 
degrees, in the tmiversity of Paris, from which 
the other tmiversities in Europe have borrowed 
most of their customs and institutions. In 1231, 
academical degrees were conipletely established. 

1215, /un« 29, (Trinity Friday) King John 
subscribes Magna Charta, or the great Charter 
of Liberties, which is the basis and palladium of 
British freedom, upon this day, at Ruuemeade, a 
meadow so named on the banks of the Thames, 
between Staines and Windsor, (now the Egham 
race course.) " On the one side, stood Fitz Walter, 
and the majority of the barons and nobility of 
England : on the other, sate the King, accompa- 
nied by eight bishops, Pandulf, the papal envoy, 
and fifteen gentlemen ; these attended as his ma- 
jesty's advisers." It is a curious fact, and one 
which marks the state of literarv knowledge, even 
amongst the nobility, in those days, that out of the 
twenty-six barons who subscribed this important 
bill of rights, only three could write their own 
names, the signatures of the remainder, according 
tolhe term, only made their marks. Most of the 
provisions expired with that system, for which 
tliey were calculated ; but at the same time, they 
were highly useful. They checked the most 
galling abuses of feudal superiority, and they gave 
a new tone to English legislation. 

It Ls to the English barons, remarks the illus- 
trious Chatham, that we are indebted for the laws 
and constitution we possess ; their virtues were 
rude and uncultivated, hut they were great and 
sincere ; their understandings were as little 

Solish'ed as their manners ; but they had hearts to 
istinguish the rights of humanity, and they had 
the spirit to maintain them. 

This memorable instrument was ratified four 
times by Henry III. the son and successor of 
John ; twice by Edward I. ; fifteen times by 
Edward III. ; seven times by Richard II. ; six 
times by Henry IV. ; and once by Henry V.* 

Until the reign of King John, markets and 
fairs were always held in the church-yard, and 
on a Sunday. ^ewark-upon-Trent, in Notting- 
hamshire, was the first place whose inhabitants 
Setitioned that monarch to change die market- 
ays from Sunday to Wednesday, on which day 

* Sir Robert CotUn, one day «t his tallor'i, dtocoTered 
that the man was holding in his hand, ready to cut up for 

measures, an original Magna Charta, with all its appen- 
dagea of seals and sijjnatures. This anecdote is told by 
Coiomies, who Ion ft resided in this country j and an origi- 
nal Magrna Charta is preserved in the Cottonian library, in 
the British Museum, exhibitinfr marks of dilapidation. 
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it is yet held. King John, upon whose head a 
pile of crimes, crowned by pusillanimity, died 
Oct. 19, 1216, at Newark Castle, aeed 57 years, 
and was buried in Worcester cathedral. 

From the time of the Conquest, to this period, 
upwards of five hundred monasteries were built, 
in each of which a school was kept ; thus increas- 
ing both the number of teachers and students, 
multiplying the inducements to pursue know- 
ledge, and more than all, making books much 
more common and attainable, than at any former 
period. The circle of the sciences was, of course, 
much enlarged beyond the trivium and quadri- 
vium, of former ages, and each was reduced to a 
more distinct purpose and method 

1216. Henry, m his Hutory of England, states 
tha> the following parts of learning were culti- 
vated in some degree in Britain, during the period 
from 1066 to 1216: — grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
metaphysics, physics, ethics, scholastic divinity, 
the canon law, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
astrology, and medicine. He also gives the fol- 
lowing anecdote, to shew the trifling questions 
that were agitated by the loquacious of this period. 
" When a hog is carried to market with a rope tied 
about its neck, which is held at the other end by 
a man, whether is the hog carried to market by 
the rope or the man." 

1220. At this period, there were seventy public 
libraries in Arabian Spain, which contained 
250,000 volumes. The Jews of Spain also, were 
much devoted to literature: Leo Africanus speak- 
ing of booksellers, alludes to one Jewish philoso- 
pherof Cordova, who.having follenin love, turned 
poet : his verses, he adds, were publicly sold in a 
street in that city, which he calls the bookseller's 
street. Mr. Hallam says, booksellers appear in 
the latter part of this century ; and quotes Peter 
of Blois, who mentions a law book w-hich he had 
bought from a public seller of books. 

1225. Roger de Insula, dean of York, gave 
several Latin bibles to the university of Oxford, 
with a condition, that the students who perused 
them, should deposit a cautionary pledge. /The 
library of that university, before 'l300, cons'isted 
only of a few tracts, chained or kept in chests in 
St. Mary's church. — Warton. 

1226. In the great revenue-roll of John Ger- 
veys, bishop of Winchester, there is an item of 
five skillitu/s, expended for parchment in oneyear. 
Wheat was from two to three shillings a quarter, 
or eight bushels. 

1228, July 9. Died Stephen Langton, arch- 
bbhopof Canterbury, to which he was nominated 
by Innocent III. in 1207, vacant by the death of 
Hubert Walter, and was consecrated by the pope 
hin^lf at Viterbo. This nomination being re- 
garded as an usurpation of the rights of the king 
of England, and by the monks and bishops of his 
province, met with a violent resistance from the 
king. The pope enraged at the disappointment, 
laid both the king and kingdom under an inter- 
dict, which was pronounced by the bishops of 
London, Elv, and Worcester, March 28th, 1208. 
At length, dispirited by opposition from the pope 
and foreign princes from abroad, and from the 



barons, and many of the clergy and people tt 
home, the king submitted to the election of Ste- 
phen, and purchased his peace with the Roman 
pontiff, bv a charter granted to certain prelates, 
and the payment of 40,000 marks. In 1222, the 
archbishop called a council at Oxford, at which 
a number of constitutions were framed, Irom 
which a few are extracted, as illustrating the , 
practice and manners of the age.* 

On various occasions the archbishop disco- 
vered a haughty independence, particularly in 
his conduct towards his sovereign and the pope. 
The irritated pope excommunicated and sus- 
pended him, ano reversed the election of his 
brother Simon Langton, who had been chosen to 
the see of York. Prior, however, to the calling 
of the council at Oxford, these violent measures 
appear to have been relinquished. 

Stephen Langton was by birth an Englishnun. 
He received hLs education at Paris, and became 
so eminent for scholastic learning, that he was 
created chancellor of the university of Paris, 
canon of Paris,and dean of Rheims ; and on his 
being called to Rome, he was placed among the 
cardinals, by Innocent III. He was author of 
Commentaries on many of the books of the Old 
and New Testament, and many other works. 
He died at Slindon, in Sussex, and was buried 
in the cathedral at Canterbury. 

1229. The council of Toidouse held in this 
year, by Romanus, cardinal of St. Angelo, and 
the pope's legate,formed the/irrt court of InqtU- 
>ition,a.nd published the first canon which forbade 
the scriptures to the laity. 

1229, Dec. 7. On this day, the Boy Bishop, 
in the chapel at Heton, near Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, said vespers before Edward I. on his way 
to Scotland, who made a considerable present to 
him and the other boys who sang with him. In 
the reign of Edward III. he received nineteen 
shillings andsixpence,forsinging before the king, 
in his private chamber on Innocents' day. 

The ceremony of the Boy Bishop, is supposed 
to have existed not only in collegiate churches, 
but in almost everv parish. A statue of the 
coUegiate church of St. Mary Offrey, in 1337, 
retained one of them within the limits of its own 
parish. Dean Coletf in the statutes of the school 
founded by him in 1510, at St. Pauls, expressly 
orders that his scholars shall, every Chilaermat 
(Innocents') day, come to Paul's "Church, and 
hear the Chylde-Byshop's sermon: and after be 

• CoMtit. SI. We forbid with the terror of anathena 
any one to retain robbers in his service, for commlttlat 
robberies : or Icnowingly to let them dwell on his lands. 

31. Let not clerj^ymen, that are t)eneflccd, or in iMtjr 
orders, publicly keep concnbinea in their manses, [« 
parsonage houses,} or have public access to them with 
scandal, any where else. 

36. We decree that nuns, and other religions women, 
wear no Rillc veils, nor needles of silver or gold in thdr 
veils ; that neither monks nor canons regtdar, have ginHW 
of silk, or garnished with gold or silver j nor use burned 
(artificial brown) or any Irregular cloth. Let the dlmcn. 
sions of their clothes be commensorate to their bodies, oat 
longer than to cover their feet, like Joseph's coat, whieb 
came down to the anldes. Only the nuns may wear a ring, 
and but one. 

t John Colet, Dean of St. Paul's, died Sept iff, isif, 
and was buried in St. Paul's, 
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at the high mass, and each of them offer a penny 
to the Chylde-Byshop : and with them the 
maisters and surreyois of the scole ! By a pny- 
clamation of Henn^ VIII. dated July 32, 1642, 
the show of the Child Bishop was abrogated, 
but in the reign of Mary it was revived. One 
of the flattering songs sung before that queen by 
the Boy Bishop and printed, was a panegyric 
on her devotion, and compared her to Judith, 
Esther, the queen of Sheba, and the Virgin 
Mary. The accountsofStMaryat Hill, London, 
in die 10th Heniy VI. and for 1649 and 1660, 
contain charges for the Boy Bishops of those 
nan. At this period his estimation seems to 
have been undiminished ; for on November 13, 
1664, the Bishop of London issued an order to 
all the clergy of his diocese to have a Boy Bishop 
in procession; and in the same year he went 
about St. Andrew's, Holbom, and St. Nicholas 
Olares, in Bread-street, and other parishes. In 
1566, the Boy Bishop again went abroad singing 
in the old iashion, and was received by many 
ignonut but well-disposed persons into their 
houses, and had much g^ood cheer. Warton 
affirms that the practice of electing a Boy Bishop 
subsisted in common grammar schools ; for St. 
Nicholas, as the patron of scholars has a double 
feast at Eton College, where, in the papal times, 
the scholars (to avoid interfering as it should 
seem with the Boy Bishop of the college on St 
Nicholas' day) elected their Boy Bishop on St. 
Bnrii's day, in the month of November. Brand 
i$ of opinion that the anniversary montem at 
Eton, IS only a corruption of the ceremony of 
the Boy Bishop and his companions, who by the 
edict of Henry VIII. being prevented from 
mimicking any longer their religious superiors, 
girea new mce to their festivity, and began 
their present play at soldiers, and electing a 
captain. Even within the memory of persons 
ahre when Brand vrrote, the montem was kept 
in the winter time a little before Christmas, 
although it is now kept on Whit-Tuesday. A 
fonn«r provost of the school remembered when 
the scholars were accustomed to cut a passage 
thtongfa the snow from Eton to the hill, called 
SaltUll. After the procession had arrived, the 
chaplain wiUi his clerk used to read prayers, and 
then, at the conclusion, the chaplain kicked the 
clerk down the hill. 

The procession of the boy bishop took place at 
\ichohis tide, and according to Strype, " made 
the people so fond of keeping this holiday, that 
aim puish almost had its St. Nicholas."* For 
a full and interesting account of the boy bishop, 
see Hone on Mytteriet and Religious Shmes. 
Loud. 182.3, 8vo. 

1239. One of the eariiest specimens of paper 



* Hie iirocesKion of the bojr bishop vu iostituted in 
hooonrof 8t.Nichoias,Uie patron of scholars and (tf diUdren, 
the inrocaliTC saint of mariners, and likewise the patron 
of the parish clerks of London. It is said of 8t. Nicholas, 
thit, " being present at the conncil of Nice, among 318 
bishops, he shone among them all with so much ditfity, 
•nd oidiuon of sanctitr.tbat he appeared like ason among 
■o manr ttan." He was an emiDent Grecian archbisbop, 
tmi December S, 3il. 



from linen rags, which has yet been discovered, 
is a document, with the seals preserved, with this 
date, and signed by Adolphus, count of Schaom- 
burg. It is preserved in the university of Rintelu 
in Germany. But Cassiri, positively affirms, that 
there are manuscripts in the palace of the Escu- 
rial, near Madrid, both upon cotton and linen 
paper, written prior to the tnirteenth century. 

1240. The numeral figures which we now em- 
ploy, began to be made use of in Europe, for the 
first time, in the Alphonsean tables, made by the 
order of Alphonso, son of Ferdinand, King of 
Castile ; who employed for this purpose, Isaac 
Hagen, a Jew singer, of the synagogue of Toledo, 
and Abel Ragel, an Arabian. About the year 
900, the Arabs took them from the Indians ; and 
the other Eastern nations received them through 
the Spaniards, a short time aAer their invasions. 

These ciphers, in the indexes to French books, 
are frequently called Arabic- ciphers, to distin- 
guish them from Roman numerali. . 

1246. In a synod held at Leige, by Hugo de 
S. Caro, or according to his French name, Hu- 
gues de St. Cher, the feast of Cormu Ckritti* 
was first ordered to be celebrated. Hugo deserves 
to be placed in the first rank of sacred critics, 
and patrons of literature. To him we are indebted 
for the celebrated Correetorium Biblionim of the 
Dominicans; ihejirtt Concordance ot the Holy 
Scriptures, that is of the Vulgar latin bible ; a 
Comment on the Old and New Testament ; and, 
according to dean Prideaux, for the division of 
the bible into chapters. He was bom at Vienne, 
in Dauphiny, stuoied at Paris, where he became 
a Dommican friar in 1226. Gregory IV. sent 
him to Constantinople, to procure, if possible, an 
union of the Greek and Roman churches. On 
his return, he was chosen provincial of France, 
and in 1246, he received the dignity of a cardinal 
from Innocent FV. being the first of the Domi- 
nicans who obtained that honour. He died 
March 14, 1262, and was buried at Lyons. 

1260. A manuscript containing the Proverbs 
of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and Wisdom, 
and the prologues, has the following anathema at 
the beginning: "This book belongs to the monas- 
tery of Rochester, given bythcpriorJohn;ifany 
one remove it, or conceal it when taken away, or 
fraudulently deface this inscription, let him be 
anathem. Amen." 

The prior and convent of Rochester, declare, 
that they will every year, pronounce the irrevo- 
cable sentence of damnation on him who shall 
purloin or conceal a Latin translation of Arit- 
totle't Physics, or even obliterate the title. 

* The design of the annual feast of Corput CkrUti was to 
impress upon the minds of the people a belief of the reality 
oftransubstantiation. Besides a superb procession throngh 
the streets on the day of the celebration, there was com- 
monly a Mattery, or Interlude, which sometimes lasted 
eight days. It was confirmed by dilTerent popes, and 
various (VivUeges and Indulgendea were granted to those 
who honoured it by their devotions. Thus Pope Urban, 
in his bull of 19S4, " To encourage the faithful to honour 
and celebrate this great feast, we grant to all that do con- 
fess their sins, and are truly penitent, who shallbe found in 
the church, at the Mattitu (midnight) of the said feast, 
one hundred days' pardon, and as many to those who shall 
devoutly assist at mass."— £«««"< MoveaUe Featlt. 
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1250. A close roll of Henry III. commands 
brother R. de Sanford, master of the knights of 
the Temple in England, to allow Henry of the 
wardrobe, the bearer, to have for the queen's use, 
a certain great book which was in their house in 
London, written in the French dialect, containing 
the Exploits of Antiocha, and of </(« Kings, and 
others. This work was probably a French trans- 
lation of a Latin heroic poem, entitled the War 
ofAntioch ; or the third Crusade of Richard I. 
written by Joseph of Exeter, otherwise called 
Josephuslsctenus ; and was prehaps wanted fot 
the queen to elucidate the paintings in the 
Antioch chamber. It is observable, that all the 
books mentioned in these Close Rolls, are either 
in the Latin or French language^ Indeed no 
English literature of that time, existed, if we 
except metrical chronicles and romances, chiefly 
translations of a very marveUous character, a few 
of which have of late years, been printed from 
manuscripts still extant. 

1253. Henry III. orders Edward, the son of 
Otho of Westminster, to cause to be purchased 
certain church-service books, and to give them to 
the constable of Windsor castle, that he might 
deliver them by his own hand, to the officiating 
chaplains in the new chapel at Windsor, to be 
used by them ; and they were then to be held 
responsible to the constable for this " librauy," 
consisting of eight books. 

1253, Oct. 4. Died Robert Grosseteste, or 
Grosthead, bishop of Lincoln, to which he was 
called in 1235. He seems to have been a person 
of obscure parentage, and bom about the year 
1175, at Stradbrook, in Suffolk. He received his 
education at Oxford, and afterwards went to 
Paris, where he acquired those stores of learning, 
which subjected him, like his friend Roger Bacon, 
to the calumny of some of his cotemporaries, who 
accused him of necromancy, or magic. After his 
election, to the see of Lincoln, he religiously de- 
voted himself to the duties of his high office, and 
adopted vigorous measures for the reformation 
of abuses, and for the instruction of tlie clergy 
and people of his diocese, who were lamentably 
deficient in the first rudiments of Christian know- 
ledge ; and, it is said, that he was a decided friend 
to vernacular translations of the scriptures. He 
was an universal scholar, and no less conversant 
in polite letters, than in the most abstruse sciences. 
He abolished the Feast of Asset, which used to be 
annually celebrated in Lincoln cathedral on the 
feast of the circumcision ; also miracle plays, and 
other games and pastimes on holidays. 

Bishop Grosseteste, and Roger Bacon, in par- 
ticular, merited the gratitude of the age in which 
they lived, by their decided opposition to every 
encroachment in church or state, and their ardent 
desire to promote biblical and scientific ac- 
quirements among all classes. 

A list of the bishop's works is given in Cave's 
Hislmia Litteria, Lond. 1688. 

1259, Oct. 13. The parliament assembles, in 
which a project oireform was proposed, approved, 
and ordered to be enforced by the judges in their 
circuits. Its principal objects were to secure the 



inferior tenants from the oppression ofthnr lords, 
and to purify the administration of justice. — 
Henry III. reigned from Oct 19, 1216, to Nov. 
16, 1272, and was buried at Westminster. 

1260. Elizabeth, the wife of Cbaries Robert 
King of Hungary, mentions t^co Brereriaes in 
her will, one of which she bequeathed to her 
daughter in law, and the other to Clara von 
Puker, but with this stipulation, that after her 
death, it should belong to a monastery at Buda. 

1263. The revenues of Baliol college, Oxford, 
founded at this period, were so small, as to yield 
only eight-pence per week to each scholar, but 
were afterwards so increased, by the benefaction 
of Sir P. Somervyle, as to raise the weekly allow- 
ance of the fellows and scholars to eleven-pence, 
and in case of deamess, to fifteen-pence. 

1264. According to the statutes of Merton 
college, Oxford, founded in this year, the allow- 
ance to the scholars, was only fifty shillings per 
annum, for all necessaries. 

1270, March 22. Died Louis IX. King of 
France. He displayed the magnanimity of the 
hero, the integrity of the patriot, and the huma- 
nity of the philosopher. His biographer, who 
had been eignteen years confessor to queen Mar- 
garet, wife of Louis, tells us, that his library 
consisted of the bible, accompanied with a gloss,* 
the originals of the works of St Augustine, and 
a few other works concerning the scriptures. 
These he either himself read, or caused others to 
read to him, every day after dinner. By his 
order a translation was made of the whole bible, 
into French. — Le Long. 

1272, Nov. 16. Edward I. commenced his 
reign, and immediately expelled the Jews from 
the kingdom, their libraries were dispersed, their 
goods seized, and many of them barbarouslv 
murdered. At Huntingdon and Stamford, all 
their furniture came under the hammer for sale, 
together with their treasures of books. These 
Hebrew manuscripts were immediately purchased 



* By gloss is meant a commentary or exposition, fx- 
nerally taken out of the Latin Fathers, St. Hieronyme, St. 
Augustine, &c. It is ori^ally a Greek work, and at first 
meant a single word put to explain another, as appears 
fhsm the ancient Greek and Latin glosMarin. but after- 
wards it came to signify any exposition or larger com- 
mentary. From hence are derived our English expres- 
sions, to put a glou upon a thing, that is, a faroural}le 
interpretation or construction : gloss, a fair shining out- 
side i and to glose, to flatter. 

There are few who are Ignorant of the sense and 
meaning of the word tert. but how it grew to signify thi 
WORD op OoD, many, perhaps, would be glad to 1aM9. 
We have from the Romans, who from the simiUtade sab. 
ststing between spinning and weaving, and the ait flf 
comiiosing, both in verse and prose, applied to tiie latter 
several expressions proper to the former ; hence Horace, 

" That fine spun thread with which oar poem'* 
wrought."— Er. 21. I. t2S. 

and Cicero, terere orattonem, and contejrere carmen. Among 
the later Roman writers, Textus occurs often in the sense 
of a piece or composition, and by excellence came to denote 
the Word of God, just as the general word also Scripturn 
did. Before the art of printing was invented, the Text, or the 
Word of God, was written in the centre of the parchment, 
in a larger hand ; the gloss in a smaller hand and written 
at each side of the Text j and because the text was usually 
written in a very large and masterly hand, a large and 
strong hand of that sort, came to be called TejetJuad." 
See Townley's Biblicat LUeralnre, ooL I. pageSQl 
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bv Gregory of Huntingdon, prior of the abbey 
of Ramsey, who bequeathed them to his monas- 
terv. At Oxford great multitudes of books, which 
had belonged to the Jews, fell into the hands of 
Roger Bacon, or were bought by the Franciscan 
frius, of that university. 

In this year a statute was enacted against libel*, 
under the title, " Against slanderous reports, or 
tales to cause discord betwixt king and people." 

1274. Stow, informs us, that the abbot W. de 
Howton, bequeathed to the abbey of Croxton, 
a bible, fairly written, with a gloss or comment, 
sold for fifty marks, £33 6i. 8d. : and Madox, in 
his History of the Exchequer, says, that in 1274, 
the building of two arches of London bridge cost 
only £25. About this time, the price of wheat 
areraged about 3». Ai. a quarter ; a labourer's 
wages were lirf. a day ; a man-servant, with meat 
and clothing, were from three to five shillings per 
annum ; a harvest-man was paid twopence a day; 
a sheep sold for a shilling ; and thirty quarters of 
fosal-coal, for \7t. 6J. 

1275, Dec. 8. The booksellers of this period 
verecdled Stationarii, from their stations, or 
shops, a term still in use in the English word 
stationer.* They not only sold books, but numy 
of them acquired considerable property by lend- 
ing out books to be read, at exorbitant prices, 
not in volumes, hut in detatched parts, accord- 
ing to the estimation in which the author was 
held. In Paris, the limited trade of these book- 
sellers, consisted principally in selling books for 
those who wished to dispose of them, and fur- 
mshing a depository for them, whilst on sale. 
To prevent frauds being practised by these sta- 
tionaries, as they were called, the university 
baned a law, or regulation of the above date, 
hy which the booksellers were obliged to take an 
oiUi every year, or at the farthest, every two 
veais, or oftener if required, that they woiild act 
iovally, and with fidelity in their employment. 
Bv t^e same statute, which was the first ever 
passed in the university respecting booksellers, 
they were forbidden to purcnase, on their own 
accoant, the books placed in their hands, until 
Ihej had been offered to sale for a month ; and 
were enjoined to expose them publicly, imme- 
^ately on being lodged in their hands, with a 
Uhel affixed, containing the title and price of the 
h«4; it was also further ordered, that this price 
•hould be received on behalf of the owner of the 
hooks, who should allow a certain commission 
to the vender, which was fixed by the university 
»l Ixir deniers per livre, according to the price 
•fflie book: and if any bookseller committed 
btai, he was dismissed from his office, and the 
iii*steis and scholars were prohibited trading 
with such persons, under pain of being deprived 
of an the nghts and privileges of the community. 
The sorbonne or university of Paris, possessed by 
rarionsrdyal "diplomata an extensive jurisdic- 
tion and controul over every thing connected 
*ith the profession ; as also scribes, booksellers. 



* The Latin term Malio, aometlinea meuu a place of 
pDUlcremt ; sometimes also adeiioaitoiy. 



binders, and illuminators. It claimed, and on 
many occasions, seems to have made a tenacious 
and frequently a severe and inquisitorial use of 
this right of censure. The university also exer- 
cised the right of visiting , and of' inspecting 
books sent from other countries. Their stalls, or 
portable shops, were erected only near the public 
schools and churches, and other places of general 
resort. Hence Chevillier takes occasion to notice 
the great antiquity of book-stalls. Matthew 
Paris informs us, tliat book-stalls were sometimes 
placed in the Parvis, or church porch, were 
schools were also occasionallv kept ; and that in 
the year 1250 a poor clerk of France, was forced 
to dragon " a starving life in the Parvis, keeping 
a school, and selling petty books;" and the 
portal at the north end of the croas aisle, in 
Rouen cathedral, is to this day called Le Portail 
da Librairet, or the porch of the booksellers. 

1276, July 27. Died at Xativa, James I. King 
of Arragon. In 1274, he attended the fourteenth 
general council and the second of Lyons ; there 
were present five hundred bishops, seventy abbots, 
and divers ambassadors. St. Thomas Aquino 
expired on the way. King James passed a law, 
in his dominions, that whoever possessed any of 
the books of the Old and New Testament, in the 
Romance* or vulgar tongue, and did not bring 
them to thebishop of the place to be burned, should 
be considered as suspected of heresy, whether of 
the clergy or the laity, and suffer accordingly. 

1280, March 30. Hugh Balsam, bishop of 
Ely, endows his foundation of Peterhouse, the 
first college in the university of Cambridge. 

1283. In the annals of the priory of Dunstable, 
for this year, we find the following short entry, 
" This year, in the month of July, we sold our 
slave William Pyke, and received one mark, 
(13». 4<f.) from the buyer." — Henry. 

1284. The Harleian manuscript. No. 647, in 
the British Museum, gives precise information 
concerning the weekly as well as annual expen- 
diture of the abbey of St. Edmondbury, in the 
I4th year of Edward I. It presents an account 
of the necessaries required to support eighty 
monks, eleven hundred and one serving-men, 
eleven chaplains, the nuns of Thetford, and 
visitors to the monastery. It opens with an 
account of the weekly charges of the bakehouse 
and brewery: — sixteen and a half seams (that 
is, quarters) and two bushels of wheat, at 6s. the 
seam, £4 3s. 9d.; twelve and a half seams of 
barley malt, at 4s. per seam, JC2. 10s. ; thirty-two 
seams of oaten malt, at 3s. the seam, £4. 'l6s. ; 
wages of the sen'ants in the brewery and bake- 



* The modem tenn Romance, is derived from the name 
g:iven to the corrupted Latin spoken, chiefly, by the Franks 
after their settlement in Gaul or France. This new lan- 
gxage varied in different provinces, for want of a regular 
standard of pronunciation and in^mmar ; ko that the dlf. 
fereot dialects are at this day often not intelligible to those 
»ho speak pure French. As fictitioas nanatlves of imagi- 
nary adventures were the first compositioDS committed to 
writing in the vernacular dialect of France, whilst other 
writings still continued to be published in Latin, this spe- 
cies of historic fiction became distinguished by the term 
Romance.— Du Cange, aiottarium. All the Eaatem tales 
may 1m propably stiled Romances. 
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house, each week, 4». 4irf. ; fuel, £1 6«. 8<f. 
The total of weekly charge, £13 0s.9id. giving 
an annual total of £678 Is. 2d. 

Exclnsire of this charge for the monastery, 
there is a separate account in the bakehouse and 
brewery for the abbot; the revenues of the abbot 
and convent, in all the greater monasteries, being 
kept separate, and the estates for the support of 
each detached from each other. The weekly 
expenditure in the abbot's department comes so 
near in amount (£11 6s. 9a.) to that for the 
convent generally, that it seems necessary to add 
the remark that, as a parliamentary baron, the 
abbot was obliged to maintun a large retinue ; 
he had his town residence and his country seats, 
and all the monastery who held rank in society 
were necessarily his guests. 

In the kitchen of the monastery, £10 per week 
was expended on flesh, fish, eggs, cheese and 
other minor articles, making a total annual 
expenditure under this head of £520, besides 
the purveyance of the cellarer, which consisted 
chiefly in the provision for Lent, during the 
continuance of which his expenditure was for 
herrings, £25; forfour seams of pulse for gruel, 
£l 12s.; for six seams of beans, £1 IDs.; honey, 
6s. 8d.; nuts, 13s. 4d.; salt, £3 6s. Sd.; forty- 
two seams of peas, for pottage through the year, 
£11 ; total annual expense in the cellarer's 
department, £43 8s. 8d. Here the abbots' 
portion comes in again ; the weekly expenditure 
of which was, six carcasses and three quarters 
of oxen, at 4s. the ox, £1 7s.; fifteen porkers 
and a half, at 3s. the porker, £2 6s. 6d.; thirty, 
one .geese, at 2d. each, 5s. 2d.; one hundred and 
fif^-fivehens,at1(;. each, 12s. l\d. Theweekly 
expenditure in the abbot's kitchen amounted to 
£4 15s. 7d., making an annual total, exclusive 
of fuel, of £568 4s. 3d. The annual cost of 
fuel for the kitchen, to both the abbot and the 
convent, was £30. A charge of £60 then comes 
for the provender of the horses of the prior, 
cellarer, and hospitaller; and another £60 is 
charged for pittances, misericordias, robes, horses, 
and other necessary expenses of the cellarer. 
All these various accounts make the gross annual 
expenditure of the abbey, as far as its aflairs in 
the kitchen, the refectory, and the convent stables 
are concerned, amount to £H7 iU. 2d. This 
sum seems to have covered the maintenance as 
well as the hospitality of the convent in ordinary 
times; but, on particular occasions, a royal visit 
broke much deeper into the abbey revenues. 
The entertainment of King Richard II. and his 
queen at this abbey in 1383, alone cost the 
monastery eight hundred marks: and King 
Henry VI., in 1433, stayed there from Christmas 
to St. George's day. 

The large sums expended upon oaten malt 
may appear not very intelligible ; particularly as 
the beer brewed from it was not likely to be made 
a drink of choice by the convent. But the 
immense number of servants and retainers who 
came with visitors of rank, the constant access 
of the poor to the convent, and the recollection 
that tiavelleis in former times resorted to monas- 



teries instead of inns, will easily account for 
this branch of the expenditure. 

From the above account may be seen the cost 
of various articles of food, ana from which mny 
be estimated the value of books at this period ; 
and it is rather singular, that no mention is made 
either of manuscripts or books of any description. 

1284-5. The earliest specimen of the art of 
engraving on wood, in Europe, is supposed to 
have been executed in the course of these two 
years. 

" The origin of engraving on wood," says Mr. 
Ottley, " like that of many other useful arts, is 
obscured by clouds, which the learned have in 
vain laboured to dispel. The want of evidence 
cotemporaneous, or nearly cotemporaneous, with 
the truth sought, has hitherto rendered every 
attempt for its attainment unavailable; and con- 
jecture must still be employed to fill the chasm 
which proofs cannot be found to occupy. That 
it is of Asiatic original, appears to be the best 
founded opinion ; and if the name of its inventor 
is destined ever to be known, it is most probable, 
that it will be found among the records of Eastern 
nations. China seems to hare the best claim to 
the invention. It is well known that the Chinese, 
in writing their language, do not describe words 
by means of a combination of letters, each ex- 
pressive of a particular soimd, as is the case in 
European languages; but that they represent 
each word of their endless vocabulary oy one 
distinct character, serving to indicate it alone ; if 
indeed, those characters can properly be termed 
the representations of words, which are often 
individually expressive of a sentiment that could 
not, in speaking, be expressed without the assis- 
tance 01 many words. The prodigious number 
of these characters, amounting, according to some 
accounts, to 80,000, renders it impracticable for 
them to print their books with moveable types. 
To cast them separately would be an endless un- 
dertaking ; and were it done, by far the greater 
part of them would be of veiy rare occurrence. 

The earliest document concerning wood en- 
graving in Europe, is given by Papillon ; but 
this authority has given rise to much controversy 
among the critics, led by Heineken on one side, 
and Zani on the other, of which latter Mr. Ottley 
speaks in terms of much respect. Papillon gives 
the glory of the Two Cdnio. They were twin 
brother and sister, the first son of the count di 
Cunio, which he had by a noble and beautifiil 
Veronese lady, allied to the family of Pope 
HonoriusIV. Theirworks werea representatim, 
in eight pieces, of the actions of Alexandef Ae 
Great, with Latin verses. Mr. Ottley givei a 
statement of the argument on both sides of tlie 
(question, as to the authenticity of these non-exist- 
ing documents, and concludes, " Thus much for 
Papillon's entertaining narrative respecting the 
two Cunio ; a document — for so, I think, I may 
now term it, from which we learn, that engraving 
in wood was practiced as early as the thirteenu 
century, in those parts of Italy at lea.st, which 
border upon the Gulph of Venice. It is hae 
inserted, for the gratincation of the curious. 
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TlU Htrme Action*, represented in Figures, 
Of the great and magnanimous Macedonian 
Csg, the bold and valiant Alexander ; dedicat- 
ed, presented, and humbly offered to the most 
holy father Pope Honorius IV. the glory and 
sopport of the Church, and to our illustrious 
and generous father and mother by us, Ales- 
sandoro Alberico Cunio, Cavaliers, and Isabella 
Ctatio, twin brother and sister: first reduced, 
imagined, and attempted to be executed in relief, 
with a small knife, on blocks of wood, made even 
and polished by this learned and dear sister, 
continued and finished by us together, at Ra- 
reniia, from the eight pictures of our invention, 
painted ax times larger than here represented ; 
oigiaved, explained by verses, and thus marked 
Dpon the paper to perpetuate the number of 
them, and to enable us to present them to our 
idations and friends, in testimony of gratitude, 
biendship, and affection. All th& was done and 
finished by us when only sixteen years of age. 

'This precious book was given to my grand- 
father, Jan. Jac. Turine, a native of Berne, by 
the illustrious Count di Cunio, magistrate (po- 
desta) of Imola, who honoured Imn with nis 
13)aal fiiendship. Of all the books I possess, I 
esteem it most on account of the quarter from 
whence it came into our fiunily ; and on account 
of the science, the valour, the beauty of the 
amiable twins Cunio, and their noble and gene- 
ions intention of thus gratifying their relatives 
and friends. Behold their singular and curious 
hiitaiy, in the manner in which it was several 
times related to me by my venerable father, and 
tccotding to which I nave caused it to be written 
more legibly than I myself could have done it 

'The yoTing and amiable Cunio, twin brother 
and sister, were Uie first children of the son of 
Coont di Cunio, which he had bv a beautiful 
Voonese ladr, allied to the family of Pope 
Honoring IV. when he was only a cardinal. 
This young nobleman had espoused this young 
lady clandestinely, without the knowledge of 
the iriations of either of them ; who, when they 
^covered the affair of her pregnancy, caused 
the marriage to be annulled, and the priest, who 
hadnanied the two lovers to be banished. The 
aoUe lady, fearing equally the anger of her 
lather and that of Count di Cunio, took refuge 
in the house of one of her aunts, where she 
was delivered of these two twins. Nevertheless 
the Cotmt di Cunio, out of regard for his son, 
whom he obliged to espouse another lady, per- 
■ritted him to bring up these children in his 
house, which was done with every instruction 
and tenderness possible, as well on the part of 
the Count, as on that of his son's wife, who 
oooceived such an affection for Isabella Cunio, 
that she loved and cherished her as if she had 
been her own daughter; loving equally Ales- 
stndro Alberico Cunio her brother, who, like his 
' ^ter, was full of talent, and of a most amiable 
disposition. Both of them made rapid advances 
in various sciences, profiting by the instruction 
of their masters ; but especially Isabella, who, 
at thirteen years of age, was already considered 



as a prodigy ; for she perfectly understood and 
wrote Latin, composed verses, had acquired a 
knowledge of geometrr, was skilful in music, 
and played upon several instruments ; moreover, 
she was practised in drawing, and painted with 
taste and delicacy. Her brother, urged on by 
emulation endeavoured to equal her; often, 
however, ocknowled^ng that he felt he could 
never attain to so high a degree of perfection. 
He himself was, nevertheless, one of the finest 
voung meu of Italy ; he equalled his sister in 
beauty of person, and possessed great courage, 
elevation of soul, and an uncommon degree of 
facility in acquiring and perfecting. himself in 
whatever he applied to. Both of them consti- 
tuted the delignt of their parents, and they loved 
each other so perfectly, that the pleasure or 
chagrin of the one, or the other, was divided 
between them. At fourteen years of age, this 
youn^ gentleman could manage a horse, was 
practised in the use of arms, and in all exercises 
proper for a young man of quality; he also 
understood Latin, and had considerable skill in 
painting. 

' His father having, in consequence of the 
troubles of Italy, taken up arms, was induced, 
by his repeated solicitations, to take him with him 
in the same year, (at the age of fourteen) tliat uil- 
der the eye of his father be might make his first 
campaign. He was entrusted with the command 
of a squadron of twenty-five horse; with which, 
for his first essay, he attacked, routed, and put 
to flight, after a vigorous resistance almost two 
hundred of the enemy ; but his courage having 
carried him too far, he unexpectedly found 
himself surrounded by many of the fugitives; 
from whom, nevertheless, with a valour not to be 
equalled, he succeeded in disengaging himself 
without sustaining any other injury than that of 
a wound in his left arm. His father, who had 
flown to his succour, found him returning with 
one of the standards of the enemy, with which 
he had bound up his wound : he embraced him, 
full of delight at his glorious achievements, and 
at the same time, as his son's wound was not 
considerable, and as he was desirous to reward 
such great bravery upon the spot, he solemnly 
made him a knight, (t. e. a knight-banneret,) 
although he was already one by his birth ; 
dubbing him in the same place where he had 
given such proofs of his extraordinary valour. 
The young man was so transported with joy at 
this honour, conferred on him in the presence of 
the troops commanded by his father, (who, in 
consequence of the death of his father, which 
had recently happened, was now become the 
Count di Cunio,) that, wounded as he was, he 
instantly demanded permission to go and see 
his mother, that he might inform ner of the 
glory, and of the honour he had just acquired ; 
which was granted by the Count the more 
readily, as he was glad to have an opportunity of 
testifying to that noble and afflictra lady, (who 
had always remained with her aunt a few miles 
from Ravenna) the love and esteem which he 
ever continued to entertain for her ; of which he 
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certainly would have given more solid proofs, by 
re-establishing their marriage, and by publicly 
espousing her, had he not felt it his duty to 
cherish the wife his father had obliged him to 
many, by whom he had several children. 

'The young knight, therefore, immediately 
set out, escorted by the remains of his troop, 
out of which he had eight or ten men killed or 
wounded. With this equipage, and theseattend- 
ants, who bore testimony to his valour wherever 
he passed, he arrived at the residence of his 
motner, with whom he staid two days ; _ after 
which he repaired to Ravenna, to shew a similar 
mark of respect to the wife of his father, who 
was so charmed by his noble actions, as well as 
by his attentions towards her, that she herself 
led him by the hand to the apartment of the 
amiable Isabella, who, seeing him with his arm 
bound up, was alarmed. He remained a few 
days in that city ; but impatient to return to his 
father, that he might have an opportunity of 
distinguishing himself by new exploits, he set 
off beiore his wound was yet healed. The Count 
reprimanded him for not having sent back his 
troop, and for not remaining at Ravenna until 
be was cured, and would not permit him to serve 
again during the rest of the campaign : shortly 
after, when his arm was perfectly healed, he 
sent him home, saying to him pleasantly, that 
he did not choose to be outdone by him all the 
remaining time the troops woula continue in 
action that year. It was soon after this, that 
Isabella and he began to compose and execute 
the pictures of the actions of Alexander. He 
made a second campaign with his father, after 
which he again worked upon these pictures, 
conjointly with Isabella, who applied herself to 
reduce them, and to engrave them on blocks of 
wood. After they had finished and printed tliese 
pieces, and presented them to Pope Honorius, and 
to their other relations and friends, the cavalier 
joined the army for the fourth time, accompanied 
by a young nobleman, one of his friends, called 
Pandulfio who, enamoured of the lovely Isabella, 
was desirous to signalize himself, that he might 
become more worthy of her hand before he 
espoused her. But this last campaign was fatal 
to the cavalier Cunio: he fell, covered with 
wounds, by the side of his friend, who, whilst 
attempting to defend him, was also dangerously 
wounaed. Isabella was so much affected by the 
death of her brother, which happened when he 
was not yet nineteen, that she determined never 
to marry ; she languished and died, when she 
had scarcely completed her twentieth year. The 
death of this beautiful and learned young lady 
was followed by that of her lover, who had 
always hoped that his attentions and affections 
towards her would be rewarded by her consent, 
at length to become his, and also by that of her 
mother, who could not survive the loss of her 
beloved children. The Count di Cnnio, who 
who had been deeply afflicted by the death of 
his son, could scarcely support that of his 
daughter. Even the Countess di Cunio, who 
loved Isabella with great tenderness, fell ill of 



grief for her loss ; and would have sunk under 
It, bad she not been supported by the manly 
fortitude of the Count. Happily, the health of 
the Countess was, by degrees re-established. 
Some years afterwards, the generous Count di 
Cunio gave this copy of the actions of Alexander, 
bound, as it now is, to my grandfather ; and I 
have caused the leaves or paper to be inserted, 
upon which, by my orders, this nistory is written.' 

Most authors,on the subject of early engraving, 
have omitted to notice this account of the two 
Cunio, it being considered by them as spurious ; 
indeed, so well satisfied are some of the German 
authors, that they deem the refutation of it 
unnecessary. Probably they consider it enough 
for Italy to claim a priority to the invention of 
copper engraving, witnout endeavouring to obtain 
the merit of wood engrainng also. 

From the name of pope Honorius IV. engraved 
on the frontispiece of these ancient prints, of the 
actions of Alexander, it is most certain, remarks 
Papillon, that this precious monument of engrav- 
ing in wood, and of the art of taking impressions, 
was executed between the years 1284 and 1286, 
because that pope, to whom it was dedicated, 
governed the church only for the space of two 
years ; that is from the second of April, 1286, to 
the third day of the same month in tne year 1^7, 
the epoch, therefore, of this ancient specimen of 
engraving, is anterior to all die books printed in 
Europe, that have hitherto been known. Mr. 
Spercntvel, a Swiss officer (the possessor of it, 
and the friend of Mr. de Greder) was one of the 
descendants of Jan. Jacq. Turine, by the mother's 
side. He regrets the death of de Greder before 
he published this account, being unable to trace 
into whose hands this treasure had fallen. 

It is true, we have only the evidence of Papil- 
lon as to this circumstance ; still his character 
stands unimpeached : and Heinecken, the oppo- 
ser of all Italian pretensions, bears testimony to 
the probity of the man, though he questions part 
of his book, for the errors of which every allow- 
ance ought to be made ; because, when he wrote, 
little had been done towards investigating the 
subject, and his love for the art indued him to 
give credit to most of the circumstances related 
by the French writers. We have no reason to 
believe that either De Greder or Papillon invent- 
ed this history, the former received it from the 
Swiss officer, — and what interest could he have 
to deceive his friend ? No account was given to 
the world by them ; and had it not been for P»- 
pillon's curiosity while at De Greder's where he 
was first shewn the engravings, it most probably 
might have remained in oblivion to thb day. 

If we can depend upon the correctness of M. 
Thiery, the library of the academy of Lyons, pos- 



♦ Those who wish to see the account of Papillon more 
amply discussed, we refer them to the following Wort j 
"An Inquiry into the Origin and Early HUtory of En- 
graving upon Copper and in Wood, with an Account of 
Engravers and their Works, from the invention of Chalco- 
graphy by Maso Finigiierra to the time of Marc Antonio 
Rannondi." By William Young Ottley, F. S. A. fpnrt"Pi 
iSlS, «to. That gentleman Justifies PapiUon, and ably 
oonftites his accusers. 
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i a print Msted into a folio volume entitled 

Lt Legende Done, at the bottom of which is 
inscribed " Schoting, of Nuremberg, 1384." He 
also adds, that an engraring still more ancient, 
ispresened in the libraiy of the Vatican. 

1290 or 1299. Godefridus de Croyland, who 
wasd»;ted abbot of Peterborough, during his 
abbacj entertained Edward I. and silso two car- 
dinals, to one of whom, named Gaucilinus, he 
presented a Psalter, curiously written with gold 
lettars, but the time when it was transcribed is 
uncertain. 

Tedious as was the process of transcription, 
several of the public libraries of Europe contain 
copies of the whole or parts of the Scriptures, 
especially the Psalter, written in this century. 
Id a copy of the whole Latin Bible, in the Bri- 
tidi museum, the name of the transcriber, and 
the date of the transcript, are preserved in Latin, 
with the year 1254. 

1392, June II. Died Roger Bacon, whose 
extraor^ary abilities gained him the appella- 
tion of the wonderful doctor, whilst the stupid 
admiration of the multitude, ascribed his inven- 
tions to the black art, and lus knowledge of the 
Greek and Hebrew languages, was re^rded as 
the medium of intercourse with infernal spirits. 
He was bom at Ilchester, in Somersetshire, in 
the ^ear 1314. After finishing the elementary 
studies of grammar and logic, at Oxford, he 
risited Paris, where he sedulously applied him- 
self to the study of languages, history, jurispru- 
dence, the mathematics, medicine, and theology. 
About the year 1240, having been admitted to 
the degree of doctor, he returned to England, 
and assumed the Franciscan habit, and in the 
letiiement of his cell, prosecuted his studies with 
tDcieasing ardour. Being chosen to deliver lec- 
tures to the university of Oxford, he expended 
immense sums in books, and other means of 
perfecting his knowledge and discoveries. " In 
twenty years," says he, " during which time I 
kare been particularly engaged in the study of 
wisdom, neglecting all vulgar attention to money, 
I have expended more than two thousand pounds 
in books of secrets, in a variety of experiments, 
and in languages, and instruments and tables, 
and other^ means of obtaining the friendship of 
the wise and the good, and instructing the minds 
of my icarers." Two thousand pounds seems an 
incredible sum to expend in books, when the in- 
come of a curate was but £3 &. ^d. ; and the 
saiaiT of a judge but £40! and consequently 
equal in efficacy to £30,000 of our money at 
pRsent We are, indeed, at a loss which to 
applaud most, his generous friends and patrons, 
who enabled him to spend so large a sum ; or the 
disinterestedness of the lecturer himself, who lost 
sight of his own emolument in the desire for the 
improvement of others. 

Among the discoveries of this luminary of his 
»ge, may be enumerated, — the discovery of the 
exact length of the solar year, and a method of 
correcting all the errors in the calendar ; of the 
art of making reading gla-sses, the camera obscura, 
microscopes, telescopes, and various other ma- 



thematical and astronomical instruments ; of the 
composition of gunpowder, and the nature of 
phosphorus ; of the method of making elixirs, 
tinctures, solutions, and of performing many 
other chemical operations; of^the art of com- 
bining and employing the mechanical powers 
inthe construction of machines capable of pro- 
ducing the most extraordinary effects ; and of 
various remedies in the science of medicine. Such 
was the prejudice against him by the brethren oi 
his order, that they refused to admit his works 
into their libraries, and the general of his order 
confined him to his cell, and prohibited him 
from sending any of his writings out of his mo- 
nastery, except to the pope. He languished in 
confinement for several years, till Clement IV. to 
whom he had sent a copy of his Amu Majut, in 
the year 1366, obtained some mitigation of his 
Sttfierings, if not his entire liberty. In 1278, on 
pretence of some suspicious novelties, in his 
works, he was again imprisoned by Jerome d'Ar- 
cole, which continued for about eleven or twelve 
years ; when Jerome, being raised to the pontifical 
chair, by the name of Nicholas IV. wasprevailed 
upon by several noblemen to release him from 
his confinement. Though old and infirm, his 
love of science and litemture was unabated, and 
he continued to prosecute his studies, by polish- 
ing his former works, and composing new ones, 
until death terminated his sunerings and his 
labours, in the eighty-first year of his age. 

1292. The Livet of the Saints, were denomi- 
nated Legend** from being statedly read in the 
churches; and this computation received the 
epithet Golden, from its extraordinary popu- 
larity ; or the supposed value of its contents. 
The library of no monastery was without it. 
Every private person who was able, purchased 
it; and for a long time after the invention of 
printing, no work more frequently issued from 
the press. It was written by Jacobus de Voraigne, 
a dominican friar, and archbishop of Genoa, 
who died in the year 1298. 

1294. In an inventory of the goods of John de 
Pontissara, bishop of Winchester, contained in 
his capital palace of Wulvesey, all the books 
whish appear, are nothing more than " Seplen- 
decetn pecie libraram de direnis Scienciit, 

1299. Pontissara, bishop of Winchester, bor- 
rowed from the convent of St. Swithui, near 
that city, Biblium bene Gloisatam, that is, the 
Bible, with marginal annotations, in two large 
folio volumes ; but gave a bond for the due return 
of the loan, drawn up with great solemnity. 
This bible had been bequeathed to the convent 
the same year, by Pontissara'spredeces.sor, bishop 
Nicholas de Ely ; and in consideration of so 



• Coaccrning legend-makera, tbere is a cotioiu story. 
Gilbert de Stone, a learned ecclesiastic wlio flourished 
about the year 1380, was solicited by tiie monks of Holy, 
weti, in Flintshire, to write the life of their patron saint. 
Stone applying: to these monks for materials, was answer, 
ed, that they had none in their monastery, tjpon which he 
declared, that he could execute the work just as easily 
without any materials at all ; and that he would write 
them a most excellent legend, afterthe manner ofThomas 
k Becket He has the character of an elegant writer. 
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important a bequest, and one hundred marks in 
money, the monks founded a daily mass for the 
soul of the donor. A copy of the bond may be 
seen in the Dissertation on Learning, prefixed to 
Warton's History of English Poetry. 

1300. About wis period, some books were be- 
queathed to Merton college, Oxford, of which the 
following are names and valuation : A Scholastic 
History, twenty shillings ; a Concordentia, ten 
shillings ; the four great Prophets, with glosses, 
live shillings; a Psalter, with glosses, ten shil- 
lings ; St. Augustine, on Genesis, ten shillings. 

1301. The following extracts are from a valu- 
ation in the Parliament Rolls of the moveable 
property in the borough of Colchester, in order 
to levy a fifteenth, and are highly illustrative of 
the domestic economy of the inhabitants. It 
appears that a blacksmith's tools were valued 
from 2s. to 6». ; a cobler's stock at 7t. 6d. ; 
anothers at 10;. 6d. ; anothers at 12t. 4d. ; a 
tanner's stock, with cloths, &c. at £9. 17s. lOd. 
This is comparatively with the others, a great 
sum ; but it must be recollected t^t the trade 
was one of the first in ancient times. Leather 
was not only used for various military purposes, 
but formed a considerable part of the common 
dress of the people, before the introduction, and 
during the infancy of the woollen manufacture. 

1303. In the compotus of Bolton priory, in 
Yorkshire, is the following entry : " MCCCV. 
Pro quondam Libra Sententiarian empt. xxxj." 
The Book of Sentences, by Peter Lombard, one 
of the most fashionable books of school divinity 
in the middle age. The price of this volume was 
nearly that of two fat oxen ; how expensive must 
it have been to furnish a libraiy with manu- 
scripts! but the canons of fiolton did not exhaust 
themslves in this way, for, says Whitaker, in his 
History of Craven, I can only discover that they 
purchased three books in forty years. 

The Sentences of Peter Lombard are from the 
writings of the Fathers ; and for this he is called 
" The Master of Sentences." These Sentences, 
on which we have so many commentaries, are a 
collection of passages from the Fathers, the real 
or apparent contradictions of whom he endea- 
vours to reconcile. " He who lectures on the 
Sentences of Lombard," says the illustrious Ro- 
ger Bacon, "is every where honoured, and pre- 
ferred to him who adopts the sacred text as the 
subject of his lectures; for, who reads the Sen- 
tences, chooses the most convenient hour, accord- 
ing to his pleasure, and obtains a companion and 
an apartment among the religious." 

1307. There is remaining in the abbey of St. 
Germaine des-prez, at Paris, a waxen tablet re- 
cording the expenses of Philip le Bel, during a 
journey that he made in this year, on a visit to 
Pope Clement V; a single Iraf of ibis table book 
is exhibited in Uie Nouveau Traite de Diplo- 
matique. 

1308, Nov. 8. Died at Cologne, John Duns, 
commonly called Duns Scotus, a famous Fran- 
ciscan divine, and one of the most learned men 
of the age in which he lived. He was bom at 
Dunstancc, in Northumberland, and educated at 



Oxford, from whence he went to Paris, where 
he acquired a great reputation as a disputant, 
and was called the " Subtile Doctor." His works 
were printed at Lyons, 1639, in 10 vols, folio. 

1310. Motttfaucon in his Journey through 
Italy, says, that at Bologna he was shewn a very 
ancient Hebrew Bible, with this inscription pre- 
fixed: — "This Hebrew Bible was gfiven by 
brother William, of Paris, of the order of brother 
preachers, confessor to the most illustrious king 
of France, to the monastery of Bologna for the 
common library of the brethren, in honour of 
St Dominic, a.d. 1310, the day before the ides 
of February. Whosoever reads in it is desired to 
pray for him. Amen. 

1320. The first public library in the university 
of Oxford, was commenced at this period by 
Thomas Cobham, bishop of Worcester, but dyini 
soon after little progress was made in the work 
until 1367, when his books were deposnted in it, 
and the scholars permitted to consult them on 
certain conditions. A dispute arising betweoi 
the university and Oriel college, it was not finally 
completed till abour the year 1411. It was at 
first called Cobham's library, but in 1480, the 
books were added to duke Humphrey's collection. 
— Chalmer's History of the CMeget, Reattached 
to the University of Oxford. 

1320. The invention of linen paper appears to 
have been very early introduced into England ; 
for Dr. Prideaux assures us he had seen a rois- 
ter of some acts of John Crauden, prior of Ely, 
made on linen paper, which bears date in the 
14th jrear of Edward II. a. d. 1320 ; and that in 
the bishop's registry at Norwich, there is a 
register book of wills, all made of paper, wherein 
entries are made which bear date so tax back as 
1370, just one hundred years before the time that 
Ray said the use of it began in Germany. In 
the Cottonian library in the Bridsh museum, are 
said to be several writings on tbb kind of paper, 
as early as the year 1335. 

1321, Sept. 14. i>i«iAlighieri Dante the most 
powerful of the Italian poets, was bom at Flo- 
rence, May 27, 1265. , In 1300 he was chosen 
chief magistrate of his native city, and became 
very popular, but during the reaction of parties, 
in January, 1302, while ambassador to the pope, 
was by an iniquitous decree, mulct eight thousand 
lire, and condemned, by a faction, to two years 
banishment. To satisfy the fine, his house was 
immediately entered and pillaged ; and scarcely 
seven weeks had elasped, when a second decree 
was issued, that he and his associates in exile, 
should be burned if they fell into the hands of 
the Neri, their enemies. After his death, which 
took place at Ravenna, all Italy contended to do 
honour to his memory. 

During his banishment from his native city of 
Florence, he obtained an asylum at Verona, and 
had for his patron. Can della Scalla, or the 
prince of that country. There were in the same 
Cdurt several strolling players, gamesters, and 
other persons of that description, one of whom, 
distinguished for his ribaldry and buffoonery, 
was much caressed l)evond the others. The 
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Prince one day, when this man and Dante were 
both present, highly extolled the former, and, 
Umung to the poet^ said, " I wonder that this 
foolish fellow should have found out the secret 
of fleaang us all, and nmking himself admired, 
while jou, who are a man of great sense, are in 
little esteem." To \»hioh, Dante freely replied, 
"You would cease to wonder at this, if you knew 
how much conformity of character is the real 
xmice of firiendship." 

Dante wrote before we began to be at all 
lefiaed ; and, of course, his celebrated poem is 
a sort of Gothic work. He is very singular and 
reiT beautiful in his similies, and more like 
Homer than any of the Italian poets. He was 
pradigioasly learned for die times that he lived 
m, and knew all that a man could then know. 
Homer, in his time, was unknown in Italy ; and 
Petrarch boasts of being the first poet that had 
heard him explained. Indeed, in Dtmte's time, 
there were not above three or four people in all 
ItaJv that could read Greek (one, in particular, 
atViterbo, and two or three elsewhere.) But, 
although he had never seen Homer, he had 
oraveised much with the works of Virgil. His 
poem got the name of Comedia, after his death. 
He somewhere calls Virgil's Work Tragedia (or 
sublime poetry ;) and, in deference to him, callkl 
his own Comedia (or low :) and hence was that 
«o(d used afterwards, by mistake, for die title of 
Us poem. — Spenee. 

1322. April 15. Fitz-Simeon, and Hugh the 
Ubtmutator, two fiiars of Dublin, commenced 
tlieir pQgrimage to the holy sepulchre. Hugh 
died at Cairo, on the 22nd of October following. 

1326. The first appearance of ylraMc nummSt 
in England, was in a large folio entitled Albion, 
written bv Richard of Wallingford, a monk, and 
afterwards abbot of SL Albans, it consisted of 
astronomical canons, or rules and tables. 

1327. The schohus and citizens of Oxford 
tssaolted and entirely pillaged the opulent bene- 
dictiDe abbey of the neighbouring town of Abing- 
don. Among the books they found there, were 
(me hundred psalters, as many grayles, and for^- 
sa. uussbIs, which undoubtedly belonged to the 
chra of the church, and twenty-two books on 
eommoD subjects. 

1328. The Chester Mysteries, being plays of 

the Old and New Te»tammt, are ascribed to Ra- 

nnhih Higden, compiler of the Polychronicon, 

«na » benedictine monk of that city, where they 

wwe performed at the expense of the incorporated 

todes, with a thousand days of pardon fimm the 

pope, and forty days of pardon from the bishop of 

Chester, to all who attended the representation. 

In the Harleian manuscripts, in the British 

maienm, it is related of these Chester Mysteries 

that the author " was thrice at Rome before he 

could obtain leave of the pope to have them in the 

English tongue," from which fact, Mr. Waxton 

thinks, a presumptive proof arises that all our 

wmsteria before that penod were in Latin ; these 

jjlays wQl, therefore, have the merit of behig the 

liist EngUtk interludes. Hone, in his work on 

Myttria and Religunu Show$, however, says, 



" After the well known fondness of our ancestors 
for shows, it is too much, perhaps, to say, that 
un their church festivals tmd occasions of public 
rejoicing, they had no interludes in English; 
seeing too that Fitzstephen writing in 1174, says, 
that ' London, for its theatrical exhibitions, has 
religious plays, either the representations of mi. 
racles wrougnt by holy -confessors, or the suffer- 
ings of martyrs ;' these must have been in English 
to have been understood ; and so must the miracle 
play of St. Catherine, in 1110, if, as was pro- 
bably the case, it was publicly performed on some 
feast day." During the celebration of the festival 
of the boy bishop, moralities were presented, and 
shows of miracles, with farces and other sports ; 
it is reasonable to suppose that Englith interludes 
of some kind, if not coeval with die boy bishop, 
were at least cotemporaneous with him for a 
long time before Edward I. 

" What could occasion the author of the Ches- 
ter plays," asks Mr. Hone, " to take a journey 
thrice to Rome, before he could obtain leave of 
the pope to have them in the Englitk tongue i 
The subjeeU of these plays ' from the Old and 
New Testament,' seem to me to supply the rea- 
sons for the difficulty in obtaining the pope's 
consent. Scripture in English had been scrupu- 
lously withheld from the people, and the pope 
probably anticipated diat if they were made 
acquainted with a portion of it, the remainder 
would be demanded." The Chester Mysteries 
were performed for the last time in 1574.* 

1330. About this period Lewis Beaumont was 
bishop of Durham. He was a very lame and 
illiterate French nobleman, so incapable of read- 
ing and spelling, that he could not, although he 
had studied them, read the bulls announced to 
the people at his consecration. This, amongst 
many other instances, induced the king (Edwurd 
III.) to address a strong remonstrance to the pope, 
against his enactments, in which he represented 
that " the encouragement of religion were bes- 
towed upon unqualified, mercenary -foreigners, 
who neither resided in the country, nor under- 
stood its language ; and that the treasures of the 
kingdom were carried off by strangers, and the 
jurisdiction of the courts baffled by constant 
appeals to a foreign authority, &c. — Andrew/. 

At his coronation the word "Metropoliticee" 
occuied, the bishop paused, tried in vam to re- 
peat it, and at last said, " Soit pour dit," (tuppote 
that laid,) Then he came to " In .Snigmate ;" 
this puzzled him again. " Par St. Lewis," said 
he, " il n'est pas courtois qui a escrit cette parole 
id," (by St. Lewis, it could be no gentleman wKo 
v>rote thit ttuff.) 

An instance of the state of literary acquire- 
ments of many of the clergy, at this period, and 
for a long time afterwards, may be proved by the 
following fact : — ^At an entertainment given at 
Rome, to the pope and cardinals, by Andrew 



* Abondantljr cnrioiu and OBcful infonnation coocem- 
iOK Myiteries in genend, will be found in Dngdile'i War- 
tHekMre ; Ormcrod's HUtorf of Ckakm ; Drue's HUtorg 
of York i llone on Mgtterin ami Retigiotu Skowt ; Wmzton's 
HUtorf of BngliMk Poetry i mai *lso a venr aUe article in 
the Retrotpeciivt Revietti vol. 1 . 
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Fonnan, bishop of Murray, and papal legate for 
Scotland, he blundered so in his Latinity, when 
he said grace, that his holiness and the cardinals 
lost their gravity ; the disconcerted bishop testily 
concluded the blessing, by giving " all the false 
carlet to the de'il," to which the company, not 
understanding his Scots-Latinity, said, Amen. 

1332. Manuscripts, or rather books, were so 
scarce at this time, that they were not sold but 
by contract, upon as good conditions and securi- 
ties as those oi an estate, among man^ other in- 
stances of the like kind, the foUowmg is still 
preserved in the library of the college of Laon, 
in the city of Paris, cited by Brenil, and made 
in the presence of two notaries, which beareth, 
that " Jeffry of St. Liger, one of the clergymen 
booksellers, and so qualified, acknowledges and 
confesses to have sola, ceded, quitted, and trans- 
ported ; and sells, cedes, quits, and transports, 
upon mortgage of all and sundry his goods, and 
the custody of his own body, a book entitled 
Speeulum HUtoriale in Cotueutudinei Pariti- 
uentet, divided and bound up in four volumes, 
covered with red leather, to a nobleman, Messire 
Ginird of Montague, advocate to the King in the 
parliament, for the sum of forty livres of Paris ; 
whereof the said bookseller holds himself well 
content and paid." — Watson's Hist, of Printing. 

1332. Dec. 22. In the library of St. Mary, 
at Florence, is the whole New Testament on 
silk, with the liturgy, and short martyrologv; 
at the end of it there is written in Greek , " it/ 
the hand of the sinner and most unworthy Mark ; 
in the year of the world 7840, (that is, of Christ 
1332), Monday, December the 22nd," and on 
the next page are several Greek alphabets. Mont- 
faucon mentions many works written on silk, 
which are preserved in different libraries in Italv 
executed chiefly in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries 

1338, Sept. 2. Edward III. is invested by 
the emperor at Coblentz, with the title of his 
vicar. — He refused, to kiss the imperial foot. 

1338-41. There is a kind of negative proof 
that cards were not known very long antecedent 
to this period from a French manuscript, highly 
illuminated with representations of every game 
and sport of that age, but which gives no repre- 
sentation of any thing like playing cards ; but, in 
a French romance finished in 1341, a familiar 
mention is made of cards, which has given rise 
to a conjecture that they were manufactured in 
France, early in the fourteenth century. 

1341. April 8, (Easter Day,) The inaug^ura- 
tion of Petrarch, in the Roman capital, with a 
crown of laurel, as poet laureate. He received 
by diploma, the perpetual privilege of wearing, 
at his choice, a crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, 
of assuming the poetic habit, and of teacning, 
disputing, interpreting, and composing, in all 
places whatsoever, and on all subjects of litera- 
ture. 

Petrarch was less desirous of the laurel for the 
honour, than for the hope of being sheltered by 
it from the thunder of the priests, by whom both 
he and his brother poets were continually 



threatened. They could not imagine a poet with- 
out supposing him to hold an intercourse with 
some demon. This was, as Abbe Resnet ob- 
serves, having a most exalted idea of poetry, 
though a very bad one of poets. An anti-poetic 
Dominican was notorious for prosecuting all 
verse-makers, whose power he attributed to the 
effect o( heresy and magic. 

The custom of crowning poets is as uicient as 
poetry itself. It has, indeea, frequently varied ; 
It existed, however, as late as the reign of Theo- 
dosius, when it was abolished as a remains of 
Paganism. When the twrbarians overspread 
Europe, few appeared to merit this honour, and 
fewer who could read their works. It was at 
this period that poetry resumed its ancient lustre ; 
for Petrarch was certainly honoured with the 
laurel crown. It was in this century that the 
establishment of bachelor and doctor was fixed 
in the universities: those who were found worthy 
of the honour, obtained the laurel of bachelor or 
the laurel of doctor ; laurea bacca laureates ; 
laurea doctoratus. At their reception they not 
only assumed this title, but they also had a crown 
of laurel placed on their heads. In Germany, 
the laureate honours flourished under the reign 
of Maximilian I. He founded in 1504, a poetical 
college at Vienna, reserving to himself and the 
Regent the power of bestowing the laurel. The 
Emperor of Germany ret^ns the laureateship 
in all its splendour. The selected bard is called 
II Poeta Cesario. Apostolo Zeno, as celebrated 
for his erudition as for his poetic powers, was 
succeeded by that most enchanting poet, Me- 
tastasio. The French never had a poet-laureate, 
though they had regal poets; for none were 
ever solemmy crowned. The Spanish nation, 
always desirous of titles of honour, seem to have 
known the laureate ; but little information con- 
cerning it can be gathered iirom their authors. 
Respecting our own country see 1506. 

Petrarch roused his countrymen from their 
slumber — inspired a general love of literature — 
nourished and rewarded it by his ow n productions ; 
and rescued the classicsfrom the dungeons, where 
they had been hitherto shut up from the light and 
instruction of mankind. ' He never passed an 
old convent, without searching its library, or 
knew of a friend travelling into those quarters, 
where he supposed books to be concealed, without 
entreaties to procure for him some classical 
manuscripts.' Had not such a man appeared at 
this time, it is probable that most of the classical 
manuscripts would have been totally lost; so that 
in this case, he might have excited among his 
countrymen the love of literature, without being 
able to gratify or nourish it Boccaccio, who 
shaSes with Petrarch the glory of having enriched 
the Italian language with its most perfect 
beauties, at the very moment when it may be 
said to have begun to exist, shares also with him 
the glory of being a zealous and successful re- 
storer or classical manuscripts and literature. 

Several persons having written to Petrarch 
several apologies for not visiting him, in which 
they declaimed against his lovo of solitude, as 
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aonatunl to a human being, and reproached 
him for his unsocial mode of life. Petrarch 
smiled at their messages, and scorned their re- 
proaches, and made the following excellent 
lenurts : — " These people consider the pleasures 
of the world as their supreme good, and not to be 
loiounced. But I have friends of a very dif- 
ferent description, whose society is far more 
asTwable to me ; they are of all countries, and 
of all ages ; they are distinguished in war, in 
politics, and in tne sciences. It is very easy to 
see them ; they are always at my service. I call 
for their company, or send them away whenever 
I please ; they are never troublesome, and im- 
mediately answer all my questions. Some 
idate the events of ages past, others reveal the 
secrets of nature ; these teach me how to live in 
oomfort, those to die in quiet. In return for all 
these services, they only require a chamber of 
me in one comer of my mansion, where they may 
lepose in peace." 

An anecdote of Petmrch is mentioned by two 
anthois, that he wrote occasionally his thoughts, in 
gilt letters, upon a cloak of leather, which he 
wore, and not being lined, was so contrived that 
he might be able to write on both sides of it his 
verses, which appeared full of corrections and 
notes. It is said, that La Casa, Sadolet, and 
Bnccatello, who were in possession of this precious 
idic, when they returned to the country-house of 
the latter to take refuge from the plague, which 
in this year, was desolating Italy, took this cloak 
with them, to consider it at their leisure, and to 
attempt to decipher what it contained. 

Pwiarch died of apoplexy, at Arg^a. He 
■as found dead in his library, Julv 18th, 1374, 
with one arm leaning on a book. Petrarch, 
hiti Woodhonslee observes, composed 318 
sonnets, 59 canzoni or songs, and six trionfi, a 
lir^ volume of poetry, entireljr on the subject 
of his passion for Laura ; not to mclude a variety 
ofjHffiages in prose works. Laura died in 1348, 
and was buried at Avignon. Her grave was 
opened by Francis I. of France, wherein was 
found a small box, containing a medal and a 
few Toscs, written by Petrarch. On one side of 
the msM was impressed the figure of a woman ; 
on the reverse, the characters of M. L. M. J., 
signifying Madona Laura morte jaeet. The 
pliant and enthusiastic monarch returned every 
Uiing into the tomb, and wTote an epitaph in 
honour of her memory. 

"AiiM, O Petiarcb, from th' Elrsiui bowers. 
With never-fullngr myitles twiii'd. 
And tngmtt yeith unbtoaial flowers, 
Wbere to thy Laura thoa again art Jolii'd j 
Ailse, and hither bring the silver lyre, 

Tno'd by thy slUUnl hand. 
To the soft notes o( elegant desire. 

With which o'er many a land 
Wss spread the fame of thy disastrous love." 

Lord LfHMtm. 

Petrarch is wonderfully accurate and precise 
about Laura. These are his words: — "Laura, 
■Oostrious by the virtues she possessed, and 
celebrated, during many years, by my verses, 
appeared to my eyes, for the first time, on the 
eth day of April, in the year 1327, at Avignon, 



in the Church of Saint Clare, at six o'clock in 
the morning. I was then in my early youth. 
In the same town, on the same day, and at the 
same hour, in the year 1348, this light, this sun, 
withdrew from the world." 

The works of this illustrious poet form four 
folio volumes, and more than twenty-five persons 
have written his life. 

Tuscus, one of the preceptors of Petrarch, 
provided for the payment of his debts, by pledg- 
ing two small manuscript volumes of certain 
works of Cicero. 

1345, April 14. Died Richard Aungerville, 
commonly known by the name of Richard de 
Bury, from the place of his nativity, Bury St. 
Edmund's, in Suffolk, were he was m>m in the 
year 1287. He was the son of Sir Richard 
Aungerville. Having distinguished himself by 
his learning at Oxford, he became tutor to the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward III. In 
1333 he was appointed dean of Wells and bishop 
of Durham ; and in the following year, he was 
appointed lord high chancellor and treasurer of 
England. He was much celebrated for his piety 
and munificence, but still more for his remarkable 
love of learning and patronage of distinguished 
scholars, by whom he was held as the &fiecena8 
of those times. In 1341, he purchased thirty or 
forty volumes of the abbot of St. Albans, for 
which he gave fifty pounds weight of silver ; and 
so enamoured was he of his large collection that 
in 1344 he expressly composed a treatise entitled 
PhiloJnhlion, or the Love of Books.* Richard de 
Bury may be fairly classed as the first biblioma- 
niac upon record, m the best and wisest sense of 
the word, not only in the North of England, hut 
in England at large. Describing the process by 
which manuscripts were published in his days, 
he says " Because every thing that is serviceable 
to mortals, suffers the waste of mortality through 
the lapse of time, it is necessary for volumes 
corroded by age to be restored or renovated by 
successors, that perpetuity, repugnant to the na- 
ture of the individual, may be conceded to the 
species." in another place he says, " the study of 
the monks, now a days, dispenses with emptying 
bowls, not with amending books." Speaking of 
his books, he uses the following excellent and 
impressive words, " these are teachers, whose in- 
structions are unaccompanied with blows or harsh 
words; who demtmd neither food nor wages: 
you visit them, they are alert ; if you want them, 
they secreie not themselves ; should you mistake 
their meaning, they complain not ; nor ridicule 
your ignorance, be it ever so gross." Again, he 
says, " books ought to be purchased at any price, 
the wisdom which they contain renders them 
invaluable, they cannot be bought too dear." He 
bought books at any price, but never sold them 



* Heame has undertaken to deprive Richard de Bury 
of the honour of composing this woric, and says it wa* 

written by Robert Holket, a domiDican, under his oaroe. 

Robert Hollict was bom at Northampton, became a 
dominicau and professor of divinity at Oxford. He died 
In 1349, and left many valuable works, which were 
printed at Paris by Oering and Rembolt. 

The PkUoiiiluM was reprinted at Oxford from a colla- 
tion of mannsoipt*, and with an Appendix, itw, 4to. 
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again, alleging the sentence, " Buy the truth, 
and sell it not ; also wisdom, and instruction, and 
understanding." Prov. xxiii. 22. It is stated that 
he preferred ta]ung the fees of office in books, 
rather thtm in money. In 1334, on his being 
appointed high treasurer of England, he enter- 
tfuned at his palace at Durham, Edward III.* 
his queen, and her mother, the iiig of Scotland, 
the two metropolitans, five bishops, seven earls, 
with their consorts, and all the nohili^ on this 
side Trent, besides a great number of knights 
and esquires ; also many abbots, priors, and other 
' ecclesiastics. 

Some idea may be formed of the perseverance 
and literary attaiuments of this great man, and 
his enthusiastic ardour in the promulgation of 
learning, when we are informed that he alone 
possessed more books than all the bishops of 
England together, and besides the fixed libraries 
which he had formed in his several palaces ; the 
floor of his common apartment was so covered 
with books, that those who entered could not 
with due reverence approatjh him ; he also kept 
binders, illuminators, and writers, in his palaces. 
He selected his chaplains on account of their 
piety and erudition, and many of them rose to 
the episcopal bench. To his nurture of genius 
and learning, we are indebted for some of the 
most eminent prelates and writers this country 
can boast ; among them may be mentioned, 
Thomas Bradwardine, archbishop of Canterbuiy ; 
Richard Fitz-Ralph, archbishop of Armagh ; 
Richard Benworth, bishop of London; and Wal- 
ter Segraffe, bishop of Chester; also Walter 
ButIot, John Mauayt, Robert Holket, Richard 
de EiUington, and several others, all doctors of 
theology. His generosity is recorded to have 
been as unifonn as it was extensive, and we are 
told that he weekly bestowed eight quarters of 
wheat made into bread, exclusive of the accus- 
tomed fragments imm his table, and pecuniary 
assistance ; during a ride from Newcastle to Dur- 
ham, he distributed £8 in alms, and going from 
Durham to Stockton £5, besides many more 
which are minutely enumerated by Chambre. 

This excellent prelate died at Auckland, and 
was buried, says Chambre, before thealtar of Uie 
Uessed Mary Magdalene, at the southern angle 
of the cathedral church of Durham, leaving a 
reputation untarnished by the breatli of calumny. 

The account, however, which Richard de Bury 

S'ves of the monks before his time, shows us that 
e old religious transcribers must have been en- 
dued with sing^ular patience and preseverance, 
for he says " many wrote them out with their 



* That Edward excited all hia Inflaence to promote the 
advancement of his tutor, is proved by an Interesting do- 
etunent recorded in Rymer's Firdtra, and an account of his 
prefenneDts io the llrst six years of his reign, is preserved 
by Tanner : Edward presented him to two rectories, six 
prebendal stalls, the Archdeaconries of Salisbury and Nor- 
thampton, the Canonry of Weston, and the Deanery of 
Wells. He was so enriched by ecclesiastical preferment 
that he was enabled to expend five thousand marks on a 
Journey to Rome. When be went into the presence of the 
Pope and Cardinals, he was attended by twenty of his 
clerks, and thirty six esquires, attired in the most expen- 
sive and sumptuous garments. — See Dlbdln's Bibliomttma 
and Warton's Hitt. of Engltth Poctrf. 



own hands in the intervals of the canonical bonis, 
and gave up the time appointed for bodily rest to 
the fabrication ofvolumes; those sacred treasuries 
of whose labours, filled with cherubic letten, an 
at this day resplendent in most monasteries.'' 
Erasmus thus describes the Secunda Seemda 
of Thomas Aquinas, which was a pondetoiH 
treatise of scholastic divinity then so mndi 
prized and cherished : " No man can cam- it 
about, much less get it into his head." The 
volume thus produced on fair parchment after 
the labour of years, was covered with immenselj 
thick lids of wood and leather, studded with large 
nails and curiously clasped ; and being deposited 
on the shelves of the monastery library, vis 
kept sacred from all profane eyes. The monb 
generally laboured for themselves alone, without 
any desire to difiuse the knowledge which they 
strove, and properly so to preserve. " The re- 
splendent volumes, with cherubic letters," bore 
striking marks not only of the persevering iados- 
try but of the great ingenuity of the moDb. 
Ineir initial letters, that is, tne letters at the 
beginning of each chapter or section, were indeed 
resplendent with gold and the brightest tints of 
crimson and azure. But the satisfaction to he 
afforded by these efforts of art was confined to t 
few. They were not, like the paintings with 
which churches were subsequently adorned, dis- 
played before the people to exalt their devotion. 
They were unclasped only on days of solemoitT, 
by the mitred abbot or the prior ; and then con- 
veyed like precious jewels to the obscurity of 
their worm-eaten and dusty cases. 

1346. Died, John Bacon, otherwise denomi- 
nated Baconthorpius, from an obscure village of 
Norfolk, where he was bom, was distinguished i« 
the schools by the name of" Doctor Resolutas." 
He studied first at Oxford ; then visited Paris, 
where he obtained the character of " Averroista- 
rum Princeps." On his return to London he 
became provmcial of the Carmelites: afterwartb 
was invited to Rome, where he gave great 
offence hy arguing with too much subtilty and 
freedom in defence of the pope's unlimitea r^t 
of granting matrimonial dispensations. Th* 
odium thus excited induced nim to recant his 
doctrines on this head : and hence he was led to 
quarrel with the art itself in which he had heen 
so great a proficient. 

1347. Died, William Ockam, who was very 
celebrated in the annals of scholastic theokrr, 
and denominated " Doctor Invincibilis." He 
was a disciple of Scotus, and put himself at 
the head of the nominalists, he maintained die 
opinions of that party with great ingenuitj.— 
Some consider him the founder of a distinct sect, 
whence he also received the denomination of 
" Venerabilis Inceptor et Doctor Siugularis." 
He was an Englishman, but of what part is not 
known. His works were printed at Paris, by 
Cssaris and Stol, 1476. 

1347, August. The conquest of Calais by Ed- 
ward III., the warriors and archers on foot 
received 3d.; the Black Prince £1.; and the 
Bishop of Durham (with the earls), 6». 8d. p" 
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ifay. It waa during this famous sieee that St. 
George, of England, was first invoked in the 
battle. 

l-iiS. Died, Thomas Bradwardine an English- 
man, supposed to be a native of Haitfield, in the 
diocese of Chichester, was of Merton College, 
Oxon, about 1325. He obtained the appellation 
of " Doctor Profundus." Afterwards became 
confessor to Edward III. canon of Lichfield, 
and chancellor of St Paul's. He attended the 
king in his victorious expedition to France. In 
this year be was chosen to the see of Canterbunr 
br tne chapter, and after some hesitation his 
efisction was confirmed by the king and the pope. 
Biadwardine was consecrated at Avignon ; but 
survived his consecration scarce forty davs. He 
died at London before his inthronization had 
taken place. 

1-349. Died, Richard RoUe, a hermit, of 
Hampole, in Yorkshire; who translated and 
wrote a gloss upon the psalter, and a metrical 
paraphrase of Uie book of Job, one of the first 
attempts at a translation into ihe English lan- 
guage, as spoken after the Conquest. 

1350. The constable of France, the greatest 
man in the state, and one of the g^atest men of 
his age, could neither read nor write. 

1360, March 18. In the roll of accounts re- 
lating to the onuunental painting and glazing of 
St. Stephen's chapel, Westminster, by order of 
Edward III. we find that the wages of the 
artists be from fivepence to one shilling per day, 
except to a person named John Bamaby, em- 
ployed at St. Stephen's chapel, in 1355, who 
was paid twopence per day. 

1351, Augmt 1. (Lamnuu Day.) From an- 
cient authorities we find that this was the usual 
nominal day of commencing Harvett in England. 
By a useful act, called the "statute of labourers" 
35th Edward III. in 1351, it is provided, 'that 
no carter, ploughman, or day (dairy mtud) or 
other servant, shall take in the time of sarcling, 
(weeding) or haymaking, but a penny the day, 
and mowers of meadows for the acre, fivepence, 
or by the day fivepence, and reapers of com in 
the first week of August, twopence, and the 
second threepence, and so till the end of August, 
andless in the country, where less was wont to 
be given without meat or drink or other courtesy ; 
and that'all workmen bring openly in their hands 
to the market towns, their mstruments, and these 
shall be hired in a common place, and not privy. 
And that no servant go out of the town where he 
dwelleth in the winter, to serve in the summer, 
if he can get service in the same town, taking as 
before is said, saving that the people of the 
counties of StaJSbrd, I^ncaster, and Derby, and 
people of Craven, and of the marshes of Wales 
and Scotland, and other places may come in time 
of August, and labour in other counties, and 
safely return, as they were wont to do before this 
time. Bread oflerings of the first fruits at the 
season of harvest were universal ; and our Saxon 
holyday, of half mass or loaf mass, expresses, 
although in shadow, the natural piety merelv of 
nations, called Heaiben, now extmgnished. The 



Guild of August has lost its primitive importance 
by the reformation of the calendar. Wheat was 
from 3*. 4d. to 4». the quarter ; a fat hog, two- 
years old, .3*. 4<i ; clothing for a year of a common 
servant of husbandry, 3t.6d; a quarter of beans 
or pease, 1« ; a quarter of barley, 10<2 ; a pair of 
shoes, 4d ; two gallons of ale, 2a. 

1351, Sept. 3. To George Cosrn, for one 
quartern of royal paper, to make the painters' 
patrens (patterns) tenpence. 

1352. Lawrence Minot an English Poet, is 
supposed to have died in this year. Mr. Tyrwhit 
first discovered his manuscripts in the Cottonian 
library, and they were published in 1795, 8vo. 

1367, Mai/ 24. In a blank page of Cosmestor's 
Scholtutic Hutory, deposited in the British mu- 
seum, it is stated, that this MS. was taken from 
the King of France, at the battle of Poictiers, 
fought on this day : it was afterwards purchased 
by Uie Earl of Salisbury for a hundred marks, and 
directed, by the last will of his Countess, to be 
sold for forty li>Tes. One hundred marks were 
equivalent to £66 13*. 4<f. This sum was ex- 
actly the pay of Henry Percy, keeper of Berwick 
castle, in 1359 ; at this time die kmg's surgeon's 
pay was £i 13>. Ad. per annum, and one shilling 
a day beside. Master carpenters had four-pence 
a day, their servants two-pence ; the price of wheat 
was about 6>. M. a quarter. 

1357. It was the prevuling opinion at this 
period, that even the Latin bibles should not be 
commonly allowed to the laity ; when, therefore, 
archbishop Fitz Ralph, in this year, sent three 
or four secular priests of his diocese of Armagh 
into England, to study divinity in Oxford, they 
were forced very soon to return, because they 
could not find tliere a bible to be .<iold. And in- 
deed, had the copies of the bible been more fre- 
quent than they were, it is no wonder that they 
were made so little use of, if what the writers of 
these times, D. Wiclif, archdeacon Clemangis, 
Beleth, and others say, be true, that the clergy 
were generally so ifnorant, as not to be able to 
read Latin, or even con their Psalter. Our poet 
Chaucer represents the religious as gathering the 
bibles up and putting them into their libraries, 
and so imprisoning them from secularpriests and 
curates, and, therefore, hindering them from 
preaching the gospel to the people. — Lewit. 

Matthew of Westminster, an English historian 
of this century, was very much esteemed for his 
veracity, acuteness, and diligence. 

1368. About this period Richard Fitz-Ralph, 
archbishop of Armagh, possessed a translation, 
probably made by himself, of the New Testament 
in Irish. According to the information of Bale, 
quoted by archbishop Usher, this copy was con- 
cealed by him in a certain wall of nis church, 
with the following note : — ^ When this book is 
found, truth will be revealed to the world, or 
Christ shortly appear." This, observes the narra- 
tor, was written in the spirit of prophecy, for the 
book was found when the church of Armagh, 
was repairing, about the year of Christ, 1630. 

Richard Fitz-Ralph, or Fitzraf, a man worthy 
for his christian zeal of immortal commendation. 
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was brought up at Oxford, under John Bacon- 
thorpe, who was called the resolute doctor. His 
abilities recommended him to King Edward III. 
by whom he was promoted, first to the arch- 
deaconry of Lichfield, then to the chancellorship 
of Oxford, and afterwards lo the archhishopiic 
of Armagh, in 1347. The monks accused him of 
heresy,andhewascitedto appearbefoi'e the pope 
at Avignon, where he died in 1360, yet such was 
the character he had maintained, that on hearing 
of his deivth, a certain cardinal ojienly declwed, 
" A mighty pillar of Christ's church was fallen." 

1362. Died, at Paris, Petronus Berchorius, a 
native of Poictiers and author of the Gesla 
Somanorum, one of the most ancient story-books 
extant; and the outlines of some of the best 
stories in Ch3ucer,Gower, Lydgate, ShaLspeare, 
and their most distant successois, even down to 
Pamell's Hermit, may he traced in it. Boc- 
caccio is reported to have laid it under ample 
contribution. It first appeared in print at 
Louvane in 1473, in folio, and at Paris, by 
John Petit, 1515. 

1364. In this year the royal library of France, 
did not errcecd twenty volumes, hut shortly after, 
Charles V. encreasea it to nine hundred, which 
by the fate of war, as much at least as by that 
of money, the duke of Bedford, about 1440, pur- 
chased and transported to London, where liora- 
ries were smaller than on the continent. 

It is a circumstance worthy of observation, 
that the French sovereign, CJiarles V. sumamed 
the Wise, ordered that thirty portable lights, 
with a silver lamp suspended froin the centre, 
should be illuminated at ni^ht, that students 
might not find their pursuits mterrupted at any 
hour. An objection to night studies in public 
libraries is the danger of liie, and in our own 
British museum, not a light is permitted to be 
carried about upon any pretence whatever. 

1372, Nov. 17. Died, at Leige,Sir John Man- 
deville, the traveller. He was bom at St. Albans, 
in the year 1300, and spent thirty-four years in 
visiting various countries, and on his retui-n pub- 
lished a relation of his voyages. In 1455 the first 
edition was printed at Leige, with the following 
title, Itinerariit a terra Anglice ad paries Jeroso- 
lymitanis, 4to. By W^nlin de Worde, in 1499. 

1375. XWerf, John Boccacio, a very celebrated 
Italian writei-, was bom at Certaldo, in Tuscany, 
in 1313. He resided a long time in Naples, 
where he fell in love with a natural daughter of 
the lung. At the close of his life he returned to 
his native place, where he died, aged 76. 

Boccacio was the disciple of Petrarch ; and, 
although principally known and deservedly cele- 
brated as a writer and inventor of tales, he was, 
by his cotemporaries, usually placed as a poet 
in the third rank, after Dante and Petrarch. 
But Boccacio having seen the Platonic sonnets 
of his master Petrarch, in a fit of despair, com- 
mitted almost all his poetry to the flames, except 
a single poem, of which his own good taste had 
long taught him to entertain a more favourable 
opinion. This piece, thus happily rescued from 
destruction, vas, until lately, so scarce and so 



little known, even in Italy, as to have left its 
author but a slender proportion of that eminent 
degree of poetical reputation which he might 
have justly claimed from so extraordinary a per- 
formance. 

It is an heroic poem, in twelve books, entitled, 
La Teseide, and written in the octave stanza, 
called by the Italians octavo ritna, which Boc- 
cacio adoiited from the old French Chansons, 
and here first introduced among his countrymen. 

The story of this admirable production of the 
gi-eat Tuscan novelist is well known to the 
English reader, in consequence of its having 
been selected by Chaucer as the ground-work 
of his Knighft Tale, the finest of his poems, 
and the first conspicuous example of the English 
heroic couplet extant " Diyden's paraphrase of 
this poem," says Warton, "is tlie most animated 
and harmonious piece of versification in the 
English Language." 

1376. Du Cange cites the following lines 
from a French metrical romance written about 
this time, which proves that tpaxen tablet* con- 
tinued to be occasionally used till a late period. 

Some with antiquftted atyle. 
Id waxen tablets proinpUy write; 

Other*, with finer pen, the whUe 
Fonn letters lovelier to the sight. 

There are many ample and authentic records of 
the royal household of France, of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, still preserved, written 
on waxen tablets. 

1376. King Edward III. in the 60th or jubilee 
year of his reign, granted as an especial favour 
that judicial proceedings which had been written 
and administered in Norman French, might pass 
in English, but that all acts should be enrolled 
in Latin. Several of the ancient charters, bow- 
ever, had been written in Anglo-Saxon, and 
that the knowledge of their liberties might not 
be lost, some of the British monasteries, particu- 
larly those at Croyland and Tavistock, still taught 
the language. Ou this glorious occasion, every 
public prisoner was released, and the bashed 
subject was restored to his country. This great 
monarch also conferred in full parliament upon 
his second son Lionel of Antwerp, tlie title of 
" Duke of Clarence," and upon nis third son 
John of Gaunt, that of " Duke of Lancaster." 

1377, June 21. Edward III. died at his palace 
of Sheen, (Richmond) and was buried in West- 
minster abbey. He was bom at Windsor, Nov. 
13th, 1312, and crowned at Windsor, on the 1st 
of February, 1327, in his fifteenth year. In 1337, 
the dignity of duke was first created by him in 
this country in favour of his son the black prince, 
as Duke of Cornwall, a. titie which is always vest- 
ed in the king's eldest son the moment he is bom. 

The Chronicle of Rastel, speaking of the third 
Edward, contains the following apposite passage 
in relation to our national festival St. George's 
Day. " About the nmeteenth year of this king, 
[1345] he made a solemn feast at Windsor, and 
a great just and tournament, where he derised 
and perfected substantially the Order of the 
KnigktM of the Garter; howbeit some e&Tm, 
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this order began first by Richard Cceur de Lion, 
atlhe siege of Acre [1101] where, in his great 
neces&ity, there were but twenty-tix blights that 
firmly and suiely abode witli the king, where he 
caused all them to wear thongs of blue leather 
about their legs ; and a fterwards they were called 
the Knightt af tht IJlue Thuny." 

Bcu^Ui the inspiring; banner of England's pa- 
tron Saint,* a long and splendid line of nobility 
have sprung, illustraiing by their deeds in ainna, 
their faith in counsel, and with heails of cour- 
tesy, a THRONE, venemble from inheritance, and 
iinspotled by dishouour ; abroad respected ; ap- 
proached with general aflcctiou at home ; and 
possessing all lliose enercies which, triumphant 
as ther have been in a whirlwind of contention, 
are stil proved soundly wise in a diet of repose. 

On the 30th of March, 1363, Edward III. 
first distributed the ilaundaiff and purified the 
poor. 

1377, July 16. The coronation of Richard II. 
may illustrate the manners of these times. The 
young prince, then in hb twelfth year, pa.ssed 
froin the tower to the abbev under a canopy of 
blue silk, borne on spears ol silrer by the barons 
of the cinque ports. " In the market of Cheaii- 
ade, was erected (by the merchants) a buildi ng in 
the form of acaslle, out of which ran two streams 
of wine. On its four turrets were placed four 
pris, dressed in white, and of the same age with 
die Idsg. As he approached, they blew towards 
himsmall shreds of goldlcaf ; then showered u]ion 
him florins made of paiier ; and coming down, 
bdped him and his attendants to wine out of 
CBps of gold. To conclude this loyal exhibition, 
mangel descended from tlie summitof the castle, 
aad ufleied to the king a golden crown." The 
baron Percy was created Earl of Northumberland 
upon that great occasion. 

1377, Ike. 28. Wiclif divulges his opinions 
npon the pope's mandate. 

1378. The clergy and scholars of St. Paul's 
Kbool in London, presented a ]>etition to Richard 
n. praying him "to prohibit some unexpe't 
people (rom presenting the history of the Old and 
New Testament, to we great prejudice of the 
said clergy, who have been at great expense in 
order to represent it publicly at Christmas." 

* Bmi nit qni mal y peme. — Confluioit to iithimouraMi 
li^Ut.~Motto of tht Omttr. 
Our indent word of courage, fair St. Oeorgc^SAoJIrt- 

t Mtonday Thursday records the Institution of the 
holjr acrament of the Lord's Supper, when our Saviour 
teMnted, for the last time, the national passorer. Ac- 
oortiilf to Spelmao, the mande is the tiand-tiasket In 
vUcfa tile tdn^ was accustomed to give alms to the poor . 
bat its derivative is most probably tlie Initial mandate in 
ft* Greek text — that the poor should always be remem 
bered. even as this woman (Mary of Bethany) had remem- 
bered me; or pertiapa a corruption of the murtm^ tlie 
casket of odorous funeral ointment bestowed by her upon 
<l>e petson of the Saviour. This ointment, said Judas Is- 
cariot, who was the pune-btarer or almoner of Christ and 
Ike apostles, we might have purchased, and with it em- 
balmed or purified the poor ; but Christ rebuked him, say- 
v^"lkt poor always ye have with you, but me ye liave 
not always." 

The ceremony of purifying the poor was disoontinned at 
m Bevolution ; but the provisions and silver piece* are 
■bU bestowed upon Mannday Thursday by the Idnc's sub- 
'iaana in the royal chapel at WhitehaU. 



From Mysteries- the hoys of St Paul's school 
proceeded to more regular dramas ; and at th« 
commencement of a regular theatre, were the best 
and almost the only comedians. They became at 
length so favourite a set of players as often to act 
at court, and on particular occasions of festivity, 
were frequently removed from Loudon for this 
purpose only, to the royal houses at some distance 
from town. In early times, while no settled or 
public thealrewas known, and itinerant minstrels 
acted in the halls of ibe nobility at Christma.s, 
plays were performed by the boys of the public 
schools, and have contiuued to be so to the present 
time, of which the practice of acting Latin plays 
at Westminster, Eton, and other seminaries, are 
examples. The ancient consuetudinary as it is 
called of Eion school, containing all its old and 
original customs, reUtes that about the 30ih of 
November, the master was accustomed to choose 
such Latin plays as were most excellent and 
convciiient to be played in the following Christ- 
mas holidays before public audience. 

1379. At this period red wine was four-pence 
a gallon ; and Ruenish sixpence ; in the follow- 
ing vear it was four pounds a tun. 

The Vintners or Viuionners, were incorporated 
in the leigii of King Edward III. They were 
originally divided into Vinetarii et Taveiriarii ; 
Vintners who imported the wine, and Tavemers 
who kept taverns, and retailed it for the former. 
The companv flourished so much, that from its 
institution till 1711, it produced no fewer than 
fourteen lord mayors, many of which were keep- 
ers of taverns. Sir John Strodic, vintner, who 
was lord mayor in \:V>7, gave the land ou which 
Vintner's hall in Thames-street was built. It 
was called the manor of the vinetre. 

Our great wine trade was at first with Bour- 
deaux, and the neighbouring provinces ; it com- 
menced as early as the conquest, perhaps sooner. 
For in 979, or the reign of Etheldred, mention 
is made of ships from Rouen, laden with.wiues, 
but what duly was paid is not known ; a small 
vessel was to pay " ad Biljiiggesgate" one penny 
halfpenny as a toll ; a greater, bearing sails, 
one penny; a keel or hulk (Ceol vcl Hulkus) 
fourpence; a ship laden with wood, one piece for 
toll ; and a boat with fish, one halfpenny ; or a 
larger, one penny. 

But our trade in wine became very consider- 
able in the reign of Henry II. by rea-son of his 
marriage with Klianor, daughter of the duke of 
Aquitaine ; our conquest of that, and other great 
wine provinces of France, increased the trade to 
a high degree, and made great fortunes among 
the adventurers of this company. In after times, 
when sweet wines came into Cishion, we had 
considerable intercourse with the Canary islands. 

1380. The romance of Avtadis de Gaul was 
written by Loberia. 

1380. Wiclif, the Morning Star of the Re. 
formation, completed hb translation of the whole 
Bible unto Englbh, including the apocryphal* 

* The books called the Apocrypha, and appended to our 
bibles, are denominated fTom ttie (ireck apokrupto to Aide, 
either because they arc of doubtful or hidden authority. 
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books. The new testament of Wiclirs rersion 
soldfoT four marks and forty pence, (£2 168.8d.) 
as appears from the register of W. Alnwick, 
bishop of Norwich, 1429, as quoted by Fox. 

Wiclif says, that in his time, there " were 
many unable curates, that Icunnen not the Ten 
Commandments, ne read their Sauter, ne under- 
stond a verse of it." This great and intrepid 
reformer died, December 30th, 1384, his body 
was buried in the chancel of Lutterworth church, 
Leicestershire, and there lay till 1284, when his 
bones were disinterred and burnt, and his ashes 
thrown into the Swift, a neighbouring stream, 
at the command of Pope Martin V. by Richard 
Flemyng, bishop of Lincoln, according to a 
decree of the council of Constance, passeain the 
year 1415. 

After a life wonderfully preserved from the 
unsparing cruelty of ecclesiastical power, by the 
protection of Edward III. the duke of Lancaster, 
and many of the nobility and gentry, his memory 
was aflectionately revered, and, as printing had 
not been discovered, his writings were scarce 
and earnestly sought. The seed of dissent had 
germinated, and the appearance of dissenters 
at intervals, was a specimen of the harvest that 
had not yet come. Nothing more fearfully 
alarmed tne establishment than Wiclifs trans- 
lation of the New Testament into English. All 
arts were used to suppress it, and to enliven the 
slumbering attachment of the people to the ' good 
old customs' of the church. There is abundant 
evidence of studious endeavours to both these 
ends in the Coventry Mysteries. The priests 
industriously reported that Wiclifs Testament 
was a false one; that he had distorted the 
language and concealed facts. There was no 
printing press to multiply copies of his book; 
biblica criticism wasscarcely known but by being 
denounced ; the ecclesiastics anathematized scrip- 
tural inquiry as heresy* from their confessionals 
and pulpits; andas'thechurchesservedas theatres 

for holy farces,' the Franciscan friars of Coventry 
. — - 1 

* Heresy, in Greek, sifcnifles election, or cAojc«, and is 
nsed for any opinion whicli ft man clioosetii as best or most 
profltable. Heresy and licretic are often used by ancient 
writers as words of Indiirerent meaning , and the several 
ways of piiilosopliiaing were called tectt or hereties. Dr. 
Johnson defines heresy.'an opinion of private men different 
from tliat of the catholic and orthodox church. Immedi- 
ately alter the council of Nice, tlie Emperor Constantine 
issued a decree, ordering, that if there were any book ex- 
tant written by Arlus, that it should be burnt to ashes, and 
the head of any man found hidinj; or concealing: one should 
be struck off from the shoulders. The church extended the 
spbHt of this edict to other books, hence it is that we have 
scarce any book of the ancient heretics existing. It has 
been questioned by the learned, whether the charge of 
heresy was any more than a popular charge against men 
who studied mathematics, and particularly astronomy and 
astrology with magic, and with using witchrrafl and en- 
chantment. Heretic is a favourite term of reproach for 
dlifcrence of opinion. It Im told of one Natalts, who lived 
before the tiraeofJerome, that having accepted a bishopric 
among the heretics, he was severely scourged all night by 
angels, and the next moming repented and returned to 
the church. 

When the order of Knight Templars was abolished, In 
1310, to get possession of their vast estates, fifty-nine of 
them were burnt alive for pretended heresy, at Vienna 
and Paris. In 1324, Ledred, bishop of Ossory, persecuted 
to the stake, several persons of high rank, and thoosands 
have solKred for opinions which at this day are held to be 
orthodox. 



shortly after the meeting of the laymen's parlia. 
ment in that city, craftily engrafting stories from 
the pseudo-gospels upon narritives in the New 
Testament, composed and performed the plavs 
called the Coventry Mysteries. These fraudfal 
productions were calculated to postpone the 
period of illumination, and to stigmatize, by 
implication, the labours of Wiclif. 

The most elaborate Life of Wiclif is that by 
the Rev. John Lewis ; but the most correct list 
of his works, and one of the best written lives, 
will be found prefixed by the Rev. H. H. Baber, 
to his edition of Wiclif t A'<w Tettament.* 

The followers of Wiclif were called LoUards,\ 
from a German term, signifying to ting hymtu 
to God ; and increased so rapidly, that a cotem- 
porary writer a£Srms, "a man could not meet 
two people on the road, but one of them was a 
disciple of Wiclif" 

1.380. Part of the cargo of a ship from Genoa 
to Sluys, in Flanders, which was driven ashore 
on the coast of England, consisted of twenty-two 
bales of writing paper. 

1384. Died Albert Gerard, or from his general 
knowledge, and his devout and exemplary life, 
ailerwards procured for him the distinctive appel- 
lation of the grral. He instituted a society called 
" Fratra Vita Communis." " One heart, one 
soul, one common property," says Lambinet, 
influenced and supported this illustrious society ; 
whose glory it was that they earned their liveli- 
hood by their pen." They were distinguished by 
wearing a grey coat, lined with hair next the 
skin. A black cowl hung down behind as low as 
the waist ; and whenever they went abroad, they 
wrapt themselves in a large mantle, which des- 
cended to their heels. Their hair was closely 
cropt in a circular manner. Successives popes 
confirmed and extended their privileges ; and in 
1402, seven monasteries had admitted their rules, 
and imitated their example. 

This extraordinary character was bom at 
Deventer, in the year 1340. His parents took' 
the greatest po-ssiblecare of his education ; and at 
the age of fifteen, he was sent to Paris, to perfect 
himself in philosophical and theological studies. 
His acquirements procured univereal commen- 
dation ; but in the midst of his intellectual cele- 
brity, he debased himself by levity, luxury, and 
dissipation. A private, but faithful reproof, from 
one of his form erfeilow-students, was the occasion 
of an entire change in his conduct. He now be- 
came grave, devout, and exemplary ; he clothed 
himself in a doublet of grey, lined with hair, and 
retired to a monastery at Munikhuysen, where 
he devoted himself to prayer and the reformation 
of immoral characters. Meeting with unexpected 
success in this pious avocation, he instituted the 
fraternity before mentioned. Hedied in the44th 
year of his age, and was buried in the church of 
the Virgin Mary at Deventer. 

* The Rev. Henry Harvey Baber, one of the librai-ians of 
the British Museum, edited a beautiful edition of Wiclif* 
New Testament, printed in 4to. 1810. 

+ Walter Lollard the founder of a reU(loas sect in 
Germany, about 13U was burnt at Cologne, In ists. 
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The monks who demoted their time to writing, 
were sometimes disting^uished by the name of 
iimiix, but their more usual denomination was 
that of ontiftiam. St. Isidore, of Seville, says, 
"the libiarii transcribed both old and new works, 
the antiqoarii only those that were ancient; from 
whence also they derived their name. Swift or 
short-hand writers obtained the iiame of taehy- 
tnphi ; and elegant writers that of calligraphi. 
It was the duty of the librarian, who was the 
pnecator of the monastery, to provide the writing 
monks with the books they were to copy, and 
whatever was necessary for their occupation ; 
they were also forbidden to write any thing with- 
oot his permission ; and in some of the great 
honses it was usual for the librarian to make 
some benefit, by letting others have copies made 
of the manuscripts in their custody. Besides 
being employed in the transcription of the scrip- 
tnies, and ecclesiastical works, and sometimes of 
the classics, the monks were the registrers of all 

Eiblic events of the age, and succession of the 
ngs,and of the births of the royal family : and 
the constitutions of the clergy, in their national 
and provincial synods; and, after the conquest, 
even acts of parliament were sent to the abbeys 
to be recorded by them. Instances also appear, 
of the pope's sending orders for certain books to 
be maoe for him ; and the monks used to tran- 
icribe the bulls of privileges, in books of various 
nature; the affairs of Uieir monasteries they 
placed as marginal notes in the books df history. 
CaDigiaphT, or the art of beautiful writing, has 
been consiaeied as having arrived at its summit 
of excellence in the monasteries of Spain, though 
it was not confined in them, for in England, the 
Anglo-Saxon artists possessed eminent skill in 
the e^ecntion of their books, and the character 
they used had the honour of giving rise to the 
modem small beautiful Roman letter. 

That the monks had not in high veneration 
the frafane authors, appears by the following 
facetious anecdote. To read the classics was 
con^dered a very idle recreation, and some held 
diem in great horror. To distinguish them from 
other books, they invented a disgraceful sign: 
when a monk asked for a pagan author, aner 
making the general sign they used in their ma- 
nnel and silent language, when they wanted a 
book, be added a particular one, which consisted 
in sciatcfaing under the ear, as a dog, which feels 
an itching, scratches himself in that place with 
his paw, because, said they, an unbeliever is 
eompared to a ^ ! In tnis manner they ex- 
gessed an itching for those dogt, Virgil and 
Horace. — CurioHties of Literature. 

The ancient poets and orators were represented 
as seducers to the path of destruction. Virgil 
and Horace were the imps of hell, Ovid a leche- 
rons fiend, and Cicero a vain declaimer impiously 
elated with the talent of heathenish reasoning. 
Aristotle's logic alone was recommended because 
it was found capable of involving the simplest 
arguments and preplexing the plainest truths. 
A council of Carthagre would not allow that a 
bishop should read any heathen book. St.Augus- 



tine begged pardon of God for having read the 
works of Virgil with delight in his graver years. 

Let our views be what Uiey may of the geneial 
utility of monastic institutions, it is a well known 
fact, that when literature was neglected every 
where else, it found a refuge in the monasteries, 
where it was preserved amidst the ignorance and 
superstition, which so generally overspread the 
western world for many centuries. Monastic 
institutions are generally supposed to have been 
produced by the persecutions, and gloomy tem- 
per so natural to the natives of E^ypt, where 
they took their rise, or were held in the highest 
estimation. They imperceptibly made their way 
through the greatest part of Europe, and gained 
voluntary proselytes, where their prosress was 
not aided by the same causes. The violence and 
barbarity of manners, so common in the western 
parts of Europe, compelled many men to retire 
mto the monasteries as places of security, where 
th^ might exercise those forms of devotion 
which were looked upon as of equal value with 
the practice of the moral and social duties of life. 
In the general estimation the monastic life was 
reckoned to be the most perfect ; and the disor- 
ders of society gave some degree of authority 
to this opinion. Nor was the building of the 
monastenes totally useless with respect to the 
improvement of the lands. Erecting cells in the 
deserts, and collecting a number of followers by 
their admonitions, or admiration of the austerity 
of their lives, they afterwards built more spacious 
dwellings ; and having obtuned possession of the 
lands in their neighbourhood, by donations of 
the princes, or other benefactions, they improved 
them by their labour, and made them more salu- 
brious and profitable. On the first institution of 
religious houses in England and other countries, 
the monks were generally obliged to labour, and 
to take their turns in the cultivation of the lands 
which belonged to their monastery. Learning 
was then a very rare accomplishment ; and the 
interval of their devotions could not be more use- 
fully employed than in husbandry. In after-ages, 
when their acquisitions were sufficient to maintain 
them, they spent their revenues in decorating 
their bufloings, in acts of hospitality, and often 
in luxury. The leaminic: and knowledge of those 
times, as poor and trifling as they may appear, 
fell cliiefly to their share ; and to them we are 
indebted for transmitting and preserving many 
valuable writings of ancient authors, which no 
other order of men thought worthy of regard. 
Many instances of their industry and perseverance 
in transcribing the scriptures, and promulgating 
religious instruction, have been already recordra 
not only in this work, but in many others, the 
authors of which are otiierwise averse to the 
monastic institutions, to the monks, and their 
religious opinions. 

One of the popular employments and enter- 
tainments of the ecclesiastics in the middle ages, 
and one of the modes adopted by them for the 
instruction of the<people, in the place of the bible, 
was writing and exhibiting religious dramas ; 
these being founded on scripture narratives, or 
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emblematical representations of moral qualities, 
were variously oesicnafed as Scriptural P/ntft, 
Miracles, anAMoTMiliea; and, from the fesliiruls 
on which they were very genc>ully perfoimed, 
Corpus ChrisU and Whiitun Playt. 

The theories whiirh have l>een advanced to 
elucidsiethe origin of ili&je theatrical exJu1>iiioa<s 
of scrpiure hlsiories are various; one sap[>o:>cs 
them 10 hu«e been lii-st exhihiied at the public 
mans orfaiis, !ieldatcei'lain{>eriods,indiirereut 
paris of Europe ; another conjeclu'es <bat Uiey 
had theii' rise at Consiaulhiople ; and a third 
believes them to have been iaitoduced inio the 
west by Uie pilgrims of the middle ages. 

In erecting their buildings, as well as orna- 
meiii ing t lieir i-huvuhes and sluiues, they geoerally 
employed die most skilful woibnen tD.i( were to 
be found in Europe, and tiughl and jc-escrved 
many ar^s, which without their cai«, would have 
been entirely losL The fiequent visiis w!iicli 
the ciergy and monies made io the court of Rome, 
were Uie means of impoiiing all tlie aris of 
civilized life, and gaining instructions in com- 
merce, manufactures, aud agriciiltuie. 

The religious houses were a kind of fo'tixisses, 
to wiiich the neighiwuring iu'ialiitaiits retired iu 
times of public danger, anu lodged their most 
valuable effects. So tliat, if they soMCiimes pro- 
tected such as fled from jusiice, they seciied 
others from violence and oppres!,°oii. Such as 
resorted hither on these accounts were commonly 
retained bv the abbots, and employed in the 
capacity of laboureis or soldiers. In the abbey 
of Croylaud the number of these fugitives once 
amounted to two bundled. And the power whiih 
the abbots possessed, of imiirisoiiiag and trying 
offeuders within tlieir jurisdiction, enabled ihem 
to keep such a numerous and licentious body in 
some degree of orde-. Tlie power of llie elegy 
in those times, was usually laid out for their own 
aggrandizement, was in tliis instance of public 
service, and by opening sanciuarics, afforded a 

Elace of refuge to the distressed lommons. It 
as been observed, tliat the church hussomeiimes 
restrained the violence of the monarch, add put 
bounds to his tyranny ; and in those barbaious 
ages, the right of sanctuary most have been of 
equal utility, and almost necessary. 

1385. In the will of the celebiuted ciiizen of 
London, Sir William Walworth,* amongst oiber 
bequests is the following " Books of Divinity to 
three several religious communities, and some 
law books to his brother." 

1390. In the accounts of the treasurer of 
Charles VI., King of France, the following 
article occurs : — " Paid fifty-sis shillings of 
Paris, to Jaquenin Griengonneur the painter, for 
three packs of cards, gilded with gold, and 
painted with divers colours and divers devices, 
to be carried to the king for his amusement." 



• Sir William Walworth was tlie person who slew Wat 
Tyler, in Smlthfleld, Jane 16, 1381. Ho had assembled an 
army of 100,000 men. On the iSth of Jane, John Ball, an 
itinerant preacher, to be chanceUoVf g^ve them a sermon 
on BlacUieath. On the death ot Tyler, his followers re- 
turned to their homes. 



There is abundant proof that playing cuds 
were used in Italy, Spain, and Germany, for at 
lea -It a century preceding the reign of Chvla 
VI. and at this period, )iat<, no doiibH become tlx 
common amusement of the noble and wealthj. 
The cards, like the rnissdls, called foiih the an 
of ihe limner ; aud the kiiig, the knight, and the 
knave, (the chanu-ters of tlte early cards) »«« 
rich widi crim.son and puiple, oftentimes painted 
on a golden ground. Gambling, like mtiny oiLer 
vices and follies, desiend fi-om tlie grcjt to thote 
below them in the social scale; and it is easy, 
theiefo'e, to conceive that the followers of coiuti 
and of camps, and the artisans aud dealers in 
the towns, seeing the amusement which tlieii 
superiors derived from these painted bi^of paiwt 
or patxihment, woiild be anxious to possess the 
same means of excitement in their hours of idle- 
ness. The art of wood engrat ing was I'eaxiy to 
supply the r.Tteiidcii demand fur pkying-ouds. 
Tlie outline of the figure was cut in relief upon 
a block ; and the i-oluured parts were afterwards 
added by tbe pencil. In Mr. Singer's elaborate 
and interesting work, entitled Retearcha i^ 
the History of Playing Cards, there are man; 
file similies of tbe early cards. Subjoined is t 
specimen of the knave of bells. 




The argtmient which has been drawn from this 
lact, in support of their having been engraved, is 
grounded upon the prices paid being wholly in- 
adequate, even io those days, unless they were 
first printed from outline engravings, and after- 
wards gilt and coloured by hand; although no 
doubt, with more than an ordinary depee of 
care, as they were for the king's use. 

Heinecken, and some other writers, ascribe the 
invention of engraving to the manufacture of 
playing cards ; but this opinion is not supported 
by any satisfactory or conclusive evidence. 

Mr. Ottley argues, that we received the art 
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from tbe East ; in support of whicti, be adduces 
the mode at printing practised by tbe Cm en- 
graveisbv the meiins of fiittion; ond also tbe 
cnstom, wb'ch is still pi-eserved in Germany, of 
gluio^ the design <o l)e engpaved on the woixlcii 
bloci^ M. Bol'et Piuleavorrs to prove caj'd* to 
beof French inrention, about 1376: Heinectcn 
states, ibattbey were used iii Geimanyin 1300,at 
which time tbey were drawn and painted ; and 
about this period, the ouilioes were made on 
blocks of wood, similar (o the specimen given in 
the preceding page: tbey aficrwaitls i>sed tbin 
plates of metal, with boles cut into them, for tbe 
putpose of finishing the cavds wi(h coloun. Of 
these patterns, or si ensils, it was requisiie to have 
ODe for every different coloiir. Mi'. Singer sup- 
poses that they we'e iuvenicd in Italy, and that 
they found (beir waj- to Germany as early as the 
period staled by Hoin»^-ken. SJiiDulateu by the 
nigh price paid. for manuscripts, tbe engravers 
commcDcedeietiiling wo^-kson wood, resembling 
those of the sciibes ; tbey were done in the most 
private way, no press being required, as they took 
their impressions by means of a roller or fiiction. 

1390. In this year the first paper-mill in Ger- 
many, was erecteil near the cily of Nuremberg. 

1390, My 18, 19, and 20. The parish clerks 
of London, pkyed interludes before Richard II. 
his queen, and their tou'i, at the Skinner's well, 
the nsual place of their peifo'inance. 

The pansb clerics of London, weie incorporated 
iatoa guild by Heniy III. about 1240, under 
the patronage of St. Nicholas. It was anciently 
rastomarv for men and women of tlie first quality, 
ecclesiastics, and olhcrs who were lovers of church 
music, to be admHted into this corporation, and 
ther gave large giutuities for tbe support or 
edacation of many persons iu tbe practice of tliat 
science. It was an essential part of their pix)- 
fesion not only to sing but to read ; an accom- 
plishment almost solely confined to tbe clergy : 
and on the whole they seem to come under tie 
denomination of a religious fraternity. Tlieir 
public feasts were very frequent and celebrated 
with singing and music ; most commonly at 
Guildhall chapel or college. Before the Reform- 
ation this societT was constantly hired to assist 
>! a choir at tne magnificent funerals of the 
nobQity or other disliuguisbed personages, which 
were celebrated within tbe city of Loudon or in 
its neighbourbood. At this time thej played the 
Crtation of the World, and of the like subjects, 
for eight successive days, to splendid audiences 
of the nobUity and gentry from all parts of 
England. The splendid ceremonies of their 
umnal procession and mass in the year 1554, are 
thus related by Strype from an old chronicle, 
" May tbe sixth was a goodly evensong at Guild- 
hall college, by the masters of the clerks and 
their fellowship, with singing and playing, and 
the morrow after was a great mass, at the same 
place, and by the same fraternity ; when every 
clerk oflfeied an halfpenny. The mass was sung 
by divers of tbe queen's (Slary) chapel, and chil- 
dren. And after mass done every clerk went their 
Pioccsaion, two and two together ; each having 



on a surplice and a rich cope, and a garland. 
And then, fourscore standards, streamers, and 
bannei's; and each one that trare Ibcm had an 
alb or a surplice. Tbrn came in o<der (be waits 
playing; a.nuthenthiriy cloLs siiiging/ota diet. 
The'* were four of the-e choirs. Then came a 
canopy, borne over the sacranieut by four of the 
masters of the clerks with stafles, torches burn- 
ing, &c." — Suypp's Ecelet. Mem. vol. i. c. xiii. 

Their profession, employment, and character, 
naturally dictated (o this spiritual brotherhood 
therepresentaiion of plays, especially those of the 
scriitiural kind ; ana tlieir constant practice in 
shews, processions, and vocal music, easily ac- 
counts for tbeir address in detaining tbe last 
company which England afibnled in the four- 
teenth century at. a religious farce for more than 
a week. — WarloH. 

Tbe ]iarish cleiks' ancient performances are 
memorialized in raised leOers of iron, uiK)n a 
pump on the east side of Rug-street, now called 
Ray-street, beyond the Sessions-bouse, Clerken- 
weli ; and which inscription records, tbe parish 
clerks of London, in remote ages, commonly per- 
formed sacred plays. That custom caused it to 
be denominated Clerk's-well, and from which 
this parish derived its name. — Hone. 

1390. In tliis year a bill was brought into the 
House of Lords, to prohibit tbe use of English 
Bibles. Tlie bill, however, being strongly re- 
probated, and opposed by John, Duke of Lan- 
caster, WicliPs firm patron, was rejected. The 
Duke is related to have said, " We will not be 
the dregs of all, seeing other nations have the 
law of God, which is tbe law of faith, written in 
their own language." Declaring at the same 
time, *■ tliat he would maintain our having the 
law in our tongue against those, whoever diey 
.should be, who first brought in tie bill." The 
duke was seconded by others, who said, that " if 
the gospel, by its l>emg translated into Englith, 
was tlie occasion of men's running into error, 
tbey nitglit know, that there were more hetetics 
to be found among tbe Latins, than the people 
of any other language." The consequence of this 
firmness of WicTiTs patron and friends, was, that 
the bill was thrown out. 

1392. The progress of tbe poor laws is regu- 
larly traced trom the 15th Richard II. c. 6, 
(which directs that, upon appropriations, a con- 
venient sum of money shall be distributed yearly 
to poor parishioners, from the profits of the 
church,) to the 43rd Elizabeth. — Sir F. Eden. 

1393. Alazie de Blevis, lady of Romolles, 
spouse of tbe magnificent Boniface of Castellane, 
baron of Germany, making her last will, left to 
her daughter a certain number of books, wherein 
was writ the whole body of the law, done in a 
fair letter upon parchment ; charging her in case 
she should marry, that she would marry a doctor 
or lawyer ; and lor that end, she bad left her that 
fine and rich treasure in abatement of her dowry. 

1395. In an accompt roll of Winchester 
college for this year, there is an article of dis- 
bursement, for a tablet covered with green wax, 
to be kept in tbe chapel for noting down with a 
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style, the respective couises of duty alternately 
assigned to the officers of the choir. Shakspeare 
alludes to this mode of writing, in his Timon of 
Atktm. 

" My free drift 

Halt! not parUcoluly, but movea Itsdf 

In a wide tea o/ war." 

1396. Froissart, the poet, on his 'introduction 
to Richard II. presented to the king a book 
beautifully illuminated, engrossed with his own 
hand, bound in crimson velvet, and embellished 
with silver bosses, clasps, and gold roses, contain- 
ing all the matters of Armours and Moralitiet, 
which in the course of twenty-four years he had 
composed. When Froissart left England, in 
this year, the King sent him a massy goblet of 
silver, filled with one hundred nobles. 

The matter of Froissart's History, and the 
candid simplicity of his manner, must please the 
reader of every age. His works abound so much 
in individual character, and are so truly dramatic. 
His History is a faithful record of the sentiments 
and manners, the stately port, and romantic 
honour, of the nobility and gen tjy of France and 
England at this ^mote but highly interesting 
period ; and are an inexhaustible source from 
which the poets of romance may deduce themes 
for the muse, that loves 

** To sin; achievements high 
And drcanutance of chivalry."' 

Froissart lived at the period of the battle of 
Poictiers, at which King John was taken prisoner. 
His History or Chronicle commences in the year 
1326, with the great comte Phillip first King of 
France of the line of Valois, and with the wars 
between him and Edward III. of England, and 
ending with the murder of Richard II. which is 
supposed to have taken place at Pontefract castle, 
in Yorkshire, on the 13th January, 1400. He 
had deposed himself in the preceding September. 

1296, Oct. A quarter of wheat was valued at 
three shillings and sixpence ; a quarter of oats at 
two shillings ; a pound of wool three shillings. 

1397. Adam Eston or Easton,an Englishman, 
educated at Oxford, became a Benedictine monk 
of Norwich, and successfully filled the sees of 
of Hereford and London. He was eminently 
skilled in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, and appears 
to be the first of the modems who attempted a 
translation of the Old Testament immediately 
fixtm the Hebrew. This work he is said to have 
completed, except the Psalms. Robert Wake- 
fiela (who died in 1538) savs, in the tract which 
he wrote on the Purity of the Hehreio Text, that 
for some time he had the work in his possession 
but that at length it was stolen. In the preface 
to his translation, he defends the integrity of the 
Hebrew original against Nicholas de Lyra and 
others, who supposed it to have been corrupted 
by the Jews. He was created a cardinal by 
Urban VL, but was afterwards thrown into 
prison, with five other cardinals by the same 
pontifi", where he remained for five years. After 
his release he wrote an account of his im- 
prisonment. 



1398, The mystery of the conception, passion, 
and resurrection of Christ, was perfoimed at St 
Maur, about five miles from Paris, but were pro. 
hibited by the provost of Paris. Charles VI. went 
to see these shows, and was so well pleased witli 
them, that he granted the actors letters patent, 
dated Dec. 4, 1402. They also built a theatre 
of the hospital of the Holy Trinity, on which, 
during the space of almost one hundred and ibj 
years, they acted the Mysteritt, or other pieces of 
a similar nature, under the common titles of 
Moralities. Francis I . by his letters patent, dated 
January, 1518, confirmed all the privileges of 
this fraternity. — Riccoboni's Historical and Cri- 
tical Account of the Theatres in £urope. 

1399, Oct. 13. Henry IV. is inaugurated on 
the anniversaiT of his exile. That solemnity is 
also memorable for the institution of the Order 
of the Bath. No sooner had Henry gained 
possession of the throne than Arundel, archbishcHk 
of Canterbury, who had supported him in h? 
pretensions to the crown, applied, with his clergy, 
to the parliament that met at Westminster, to 
obtain the sanction of the legislature to his cruel 
and iniquitous measures. In this he was unfortn- 
nately successful, and a severe law was passed 
in 1400 against the Lollards. It has been shewn, 
that Wiclif had boldly advanced to an uncommon 
enlargement of thinking in religious matters, 
and Chaucer displayed a vein of poetry rich and 
new in this country. From such beginnings im- 
portant consequences might have been expected; 
and the writings of these eminent men must hare 
had no small effect on the minds of many indi- 
viduals. The opinions of Wiclif appear to hare 
been embraced by a larger number of persons 
than dare to avow them ; and the admirers of 
Chaucer could not avoid having their under- 
standing and their taste improved by a perusal of 
his works. Still, however, the prog^«ss of know- ' 
ledge was far inferior to what, from auspices so 
favourable to the cultivation and refinement of 
the human faculties, might rationally have been 
predicted. Henry IV. at his accession to the 
crown, was understood to be friendly to the senti- 
ments of Wiclif. But the conscience of this 
monarch, like tiiat of most other princes, was 
not of that obstinate kind which refused to bend 
itself to political views. When he considered 
the state of parties, he was convinced that 
nothing could so effectually strengthen his claims 
as the support of the clergy ; and, therefore, he 
determined to comply with the requisitions of 
the great ecclesiastics, however hostile these re- 
quisitions might be to the cause of reformation. 
The severest treatment of the advocates (or 
religious improvements was the price of the 
church's favour ; and it was a price to the pay- 
ment of which Henry readily submitted. Through 
the influence of Arundel, whose character was 
deformed by superstition and cruelty, the above 
act was obtained, by which the bishops were 
authorised to imprison all persons suspected of 
heresy, and to try them in the spiritual court. 
If these disciples of Wiclif proved either obsti- 
nate or relapsed heretics, the ecclemastical jndge 
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nas to call the sheriff of the county, or the civil 
officer of the town, to be presentwhen the sentence 
of condemnation was pronounced ; upon which 
the condemned person was immediately to be 
deliTered to the secular magistrate, who was to 
ctnse him to be burnt to death, in some elevated 
place, in the sight of all the people. 

1400, JuM 22.' Died Geoffrey Chaucer, the 
fiither of English Poetry ; or more emphatically, 
the " Homing Star." Of the history of this dis- 
doguished poet, whom his cotemporaries and 
nmnediate successors denominate " the flower of 
doqnaice," — "superlatiTe in eloquence," &c. 
it is astonishing mat we should know almost 
sothinp. His very descent is involved in im- 
pene&able obscurity; for while one of his bio- 
giaplieis asserts that he was of a noble stock, 
another declares that he was the son of a knight; 
a third, that bis lather was a vintner, and a 
btiith, that he was a merchant : there is a fifth 
opision, which seems best entitled to credit, viz. 
tnit nothing can be said with any certainty 
respecting hu origin. 

The pkce of bis birth, likewise, is equally a 
matter of dispute ; for while some maintain, and, 
apptrentk, on his own authority, that he was 
born in London, others have brought what, to 
them, have appeared very conclusive arguments, 
tint he was a Berkshire man ; while a third 
putj have strenuously maintained, that the 
hoMar of his natirity belongs to the county of 
Oxfcsd. Amidst these discrepances, which en- 
cumber almost every circumstance connected 
vitb the poet's life, it is difficult to know what to 
beliere: we must, therefore, content ourselves 
«idi the information furnished by his tombstone, 
and tarious other records ; &x>m the first of which, 
it appears, that he was bom in 1328, and that he 
died in 1400 ; and fiom the latter, that he was 
closdy omnQcted with John of Gaunt, to whose 
cenmd wile he was related by marriage ; that he 
was, atone time, in high favour at Court, where 
Ik enjoyed several lucrative offices ; but that he 
afterwards, it is conjectured on account of his 
attachment to the doctrines of Wiclif, forfeited 
his places, and was compelled to fly the king- 
dom; and that, after his return to his native 
land, he was taken and committed to prison, 
fion whence he was not released till he had made 
liis submission. 

Fram all that can be obtained, it appears that 
bis lather was a wealthy merchant, who gave him 
a liberal education, an(l that he studied both at 
Oxfcri and Cambridge. H e next improved him- 
^ b^ travelling into foreign countries. Mr. 
Godwm, in his Life of Chaucer, has observed, 
after Leland, that " it was during the years that 
Cbaocer resided at the university of Paris, that 
be imbibed all the beauties, elegance, charms, 
*it,and grace of the French tongue to a degree 
tbat is scarcely credible. Nothing indeed, can be 
moie indubitable than that Chaucer was a con- 
snmate master of the language, and of all the 
literary productions which had then appeared in 
France." On his return he became yeoman to 
Edward III. who gave him a pension out of the 



exchequer, and soon after was appointed shield 
bearer to that soveriegn. He was sent to Genoa 
to hire ships for the king's service, and at his re- 
turn obtained a grant of a pitcher of wine a-day, 
to be delivered by the butler of England ; and 
the place of comptroller of the customs of 
London, for wool, &c. On his release from 
prison he retired to Woodstock, where he em- 
ployed himself in correcting his works. Here he 
published his treatise on the Astrolabe. Henry 
IV. in the first year of his reign, gave him an 
annuity of forty marks for his life. He was 
buried in Westminster abbey. Chaucer married 
Philipa de Rouet, by which means he became 
allied to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, who 
was his patron while he was himself in power. 
On the accession to the throne of Henry IV. 
the son of his great patron, he quitted his peace- 
able retirement, and travelled to London; and 
this journey is supposed to have hastened his 
end, the near approach of which, if we may 
judge fiom the following Ode, which he is said 
to have composed in his last agonies, he bore 
with Roman fortitude. The reader will observe, 
that the phraseologr of this little piece has been 
modernized, in orner to obviate tue obscurity of 
the old language. 

THB POETS LAST AOVICS. 

Fit bom the caowd tod be to vlrtne trae. 

Content with what thou hast, the' it be nnaU; 
To hoard brings hate : nor lofty thoughts porsttc i 

He who climbs Ugh endangers many a fall. 
Envy's a shade that ever waits on fame, 

And oft the son that raises it will hide ; 
Trace not in life a vast expensive scheme, 

Bat be thy wishes to thy state allied ; 
Be mild to others, to thyself severe. 
So truth shall shield thee or from hurt or fear. 

Thlnlc not ol bending all things to thy will. 

Nor vainly hope that fortune shall l>elViend ; 
Inconstant she, but be thou constant still, 

Whate'er betide, unto an honest end. 
Yet needless dangers never madly brave. 

Kick not thy naked foot against a nail j 
Or frvra experience the solution crave. 

If wail and pitcher strive, which shall prevail. 
Be in thy cause, as in thy neighbour's clear, 
So truth shall shield thee or from hurt or fear. 

Whatever happens, hivpy in thy mind. 

Be thou serene, nor at thy lot repine ; 
He 'scapes all ill whose bosom is reslgn'd. 

Nor way nor weather will be always line. 
BMide, thy home's not here, a journey this, 

A pilgrim thou, then hie thee on thy way ; 
Look np to God, intent on heav'nly bliss. 

Take what the road affords, and praises pay. 
Shun brutal lusts, and seek thy soul's high sphere, 
So truth shall shield thee or from hurt or fear. 

Chaucer had for cotcmporary poets, Robert of 
Gloucester, Robert of Brunne,"and Piers Plow- 
man, believed to be a ficticious name. Their 
Sredecessors were Rendale and Thomas of Ercel- 
owne, known by the appellation of fA« rhymer. 
Uniting, or supposed to unite, in his person, the 
powers of poetical composition with those of 
prophecy, and his memory after a lapse of five 
centuries, is regarded with veneration by his 
countrymen, tor this, he is, perhaps, rather in- 
debted tothc superstitious credulity of the vulgar, 
than to the just claims which he possesses as the 
earliest Scotish poet whose name and rhymes, 
have descended to modem times. Of his history. 
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little is known with certainty ; but from a record 
it is proved, that our poet was dead in 1290. 

According to the popular belief, he still " drees 
his wierd" in fairv land, and is expected one day 
to revisit the earth. 

In addition to many prophecies. Sir Walter 
Scott has attributed to him, tlie romance of Sir 
Trittram, which he published from a manuscript 
copy, with very numerous and valuable illustra- 
tive notes and observations. 

Chaucer left two sons, one of whom wasspealter 
of the house of commons and ambassador to 
France. His grand-daughter Alice was married 
to William de la Pole, the exiled duke of Suffolk, 
who was beheaded at Wingtield, in Suflblk, in 
May, 1460. 

Of the works of Chaucer the Canterbury Tales 
are by far the best, and have been modernized by 
Oryden, Pope, and others. The following ex- 
tract will give some idea of his lang^ge. 

THE SCHOLAR. 

Him was lever* have at his bed's head, 

Twenty bookes, clothed in black or red, 

or Aristotle and his pliUosophy, 

Than robes rich, or fiddle, or psaltry . 

But all be that^e was a philosopher, 

Yet hadde he but little ^Id in coffer. 

But all that he might of his fricnde's bent. 

On booke's and on learning; he it spent. 

And busily 'gan for the souie's pray 

Of them that gave him to schoUry, 

Of study took he moste care and heed. 

Not a word spoke he more than was need; 

And that was said in form and revercDce, 

And short and quick, and full of high sentence, 

Sounding in moral virtue was his speech. 

And gladly would he learn and gladly teach. 

1400, Died The celebrated historian Froissart. 
The age of Froissart was an age of romance and 
chivalry, when not only the courts of princes, but 
the castles of barons vied with each other witli 
shews; when tournaments, coronations, royal 
interviews, and solemn festivals were the grand 
objects of mankiud. Froissart was an eye wit- 
ness of many of the ceremonies which he describes. 
His passion seems to have been that of seeing 
magnificent ^>ectacles, and of hearing reports 
concerning them. Although a canon of two 
churches, he passed his life in travelling from 
court to court, and from castle to castle ; thus 
providing materials for his history. He was 
familiarly known to two kings of Enghind, and 
one of Scotland. Froissart from his youth was 
strongly attached to carousals, the music of min- 
strels, and the sports of hawking and hunting. 
He cultivated the poetry of the troubadours ;f 
and was a writer of romances. During his abode 
at the court of Gaston, earl of Foix, at Orlaix, in 
Beame, which he himself informs us, was the 
most brilliant in Europe, where he was enter- 
tained twelve weeks, he presented to the earl his 
collection of the poems of the duke of Luxem- 
burg, consisting of sonnets, ballades, and virelays. 
Among these was included a romance composed 
by himself, called Meliader ; or the Knight of 
the Sun of Gold. Gaston's chief amusement was 

• rather. 
t The tronbadouTs were French minstrels or poets, who 
chiefly (louiished in Provence, during the twelfth and 
thiiteenth centuries. 



to hear Froissart read this romance every ereDii; 
after supper. He also presented to Gaston fou 
greyhounds, " Tristian, Hector, Brut, and Ro- 
land ;" and we are told tliat this earl actiullv 
kept no less than six hundred dogs in his caiilc. 

Caxton in his exhortationto Knight, &c. of hb 
age, ranks Froissart's History* as a book of chi. 
valry, with the romances of Lancelotaai Peremt. 

1400. A copy of the Romam de la Roit »js 
sold before the palace gates at Paris, for foitj 
crowns, or £33 6». 6d. 

The Roman* de la Rose, which was written 
during the thirteenth century, places the Fitncli 
over all European nations in the inventioD of 
romances of chivalry, and the productionof era; 
species of offspring of the imagination. It mi; 
justly be regarded as the predecessor and pro- 
genitor of all that is admirable in the effasions 
of modem, in contradistinction to the chivalrons 
poetry. 

The Romans de la Rose was commenced In 
Guillaume de Lorriz, who lived in the time o'f 
St. Louis. He was a poet and jurisconsult of i 
small town of France. Du Verdier says, thai 
having become enamoured of a certain ladj, he 
composed this celebrated romance in Frtiidi 
rhyme, in imitation of the little work of Orid, 
the Art of Love. It is agreed that he possessed 
most of those qualities which constitute a poet 
namely, an agreeable wit, a lively imagination, 
and great fruitfulness of invention. He under- 
stood the charms of fiction ; of which cotempoiai; 
poets knew little. His descriptions still please 
by their simplicity and truth, and are very cha- 
racteristic of the times in which they were written. 

Guillaume de Lorris died about the year \W. 
Of the before-mentioned romance he wrote the 
first 4160 verses. Jean le Meun of Clopinel 
continued the work forty years after the death of 
de Lorris, in the reign of Philip le Bel, or at ihe 
latest about 1300. Jean de Metin (say the French 
critics) had more learning than de Lorris. Some 
think he was not only cotemporary with Dante, 
but the associate of his studies. If the Ucentious-' 
ness of his muse gave just oflence to some, the 
pungency of his satire did not fail to enrage 
others. He found himself assailed by enemiffiof 
every class. The court ladies were in paiticuJai 
with great reason, indignant at many passages of 
his poems, and they determined, says Du Verdier, 
one day to chastise him. The poet coming on 
some business to court was stopped by the bis 
assembly in one of the apartments ; in presence 
of many lords, who to please them had enga^ 
not to interrupt their purpose. De Meun Mong 
theih armed with rods, and hearing them im- 
portunately urge the gentlemen to strip bim, 



* Mr. Warton, from whom the above account is tske^ 
records that there were in his time existing, in tiic l^^J™ 
museum, two or three finely illuminated manuscript w("0 
of Ftoissart's chronicle ; and that among the storet a 
Henry VIII. at his manor of Bedington, in Surry,"^ 
the fashionable reading of those times exempli6ed in tue 
following works :— " Item, a great book of pardimra" 
written and lymned with gold of graver's work, Drl'' 
/eufone AmantU ; with xviii other hooks. Le premier 
volume, de Lancelot, Froissabt. Le Orand roftpf 
Jenaalem, Mand«viili. Engueraiii ie MmulrMi o"^ 
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implored one boon ; swearing he would not ask a 
remission of punishment from such as he had 
justlv offended, but rather its execution. At the 
earnest in!>tance of the lords present, his suit is 
Kith difficulty prranted. But when De Meun 
stated the terms, not one lady could be found to 
accept the honour of beginning the chastisement, 
and De Meun escaped,leaving the ladies covered 
with blushes, and furnishing the lords present 
a very diverting occasion of laughter. 

The earliest French romances of chivalry are 
generally divided into two classes, namely, those 
which relate to Arthur and the Round Table, 
and those which have relation to Charlemagne. 

Chaucer invested the Romans de la Rote 
with an English dress, with all the charms, wit, 
and elegance of the original. 

The following statement, from Henry's HUtory 
»/ Great Britain, may illustrate in Some degree, 
the manners of these rude and unlettered time ; 
"robbery was the reigning vice in all the nations 
of Europe; and the robbers, protected by the 
barons, who shared their booty, plundered all who 
came in their way, without distinction. A 
troop of these plunderers.^ommanded by Gilbert 
Middleton,ana Walter Selby, assaulted two car- 
dinals, who were escorted by Lewis Beaumont, 
bishop of Dnrfaam, and his brother lord Beau- 
mont, attended by a numerous retinue, near 
Darlington. The cardinals they robbed of their 
money and effects, and then permitted them to 
proceed on their journey ; but carried the bishop 
and his brother, the one to the castle of Morpeth, 
and the other to the castle of Mitford, ana de- 
tained them till they had paid certain sums, as 
ransoms. The same Unfortunate prelate had his 
palace afterwards plundered even to the bare 
walk, by sir Joselin Deinnlle." Injurious as 
such a state of society must necessarily have been 
to the promotion of religion and learning, various 
instances occurred, which proved that m an age 
of strife, and ignorance, there were, nevertheless, 
some who promoted a desire for learning. 

U0\, March 10. The first person who suffered 
death under the act for exterminating heresy, 
was Sir William Sawtre, rector of St. Oswyth, 
London. He was brought to trial before the 
coDTocation of the province of Canterbury, at St. 
Panl's, and received sentence of condemnation 
upon a statute, which is so reproachful to the 
principles and manners of the times, and it was 
Dotoneof denunciation, but was instantly carried 
into execution on this day, by being burnt to 
death. It was an honour to himself, but a dis- 
grace to his country, that he was the first person 
"ho suffered death, for the adoption of^ senti- 
ments the truth of which is now admitted by 
erety liberal mind. Another clergyman, whose 
leammg alone would entitle him to respect and 
esteem, was committed to a loathsome prison by 
Arundel, though he did not carry his vindictive 
^irit 90 far to Willimn Thorpe, as with Sawtre. 

1402, June 5. Henry IV. issues from West- 
minster a proclamation to dispel the rumours of 
Richard II. hinngajmeared in Scotland, stating 
that he was recently d!ead and buried. In AprU 



in the following year, the Idng replies to Louis 
duke of Orleans, who had reproached him with 
rebellion, usurpation, and the murder of Richard. 
" If you mean that we had any hand in his death, 
we say that you lie, and will lie falsely, as often 
as you shall assert it ; aa the true God knows 
whom we call to witness our innocence, offering, 
as a loyal prince ought, our body against yours, 
if you will or dare to prove it."* 

1403. By tlie authority of the lord mayor and 
court of afdermen of the city of London, the 
stationers were formed into a guild or frateniity 
and had their ordinances made for the good 
government of their fellowship. Thus constituted , 
they regularly assembled, under tlie jfovemment 
of a master and two wardens. Their first hall 
was in Milk-street ; but, notwithstanding all the 
endeavours that have been made, no privilege or 
charter has yet been discovered under which they 
acted as a corporate body. 

It appears from the most authentic records 
that the company of stationers, or text-writers 
who wrote and sold all sorts of books then in use 
namely, A. B. C. with the Paternoster, Ave 
Creede, Grace, &c. to large portions of the bible, 
even to the whole bible itseli, dwelt in and about 
Paternoster-row. Hence we have, in that neigh- 
bourhood, Creed-lane, Amen-comer, Ave Maria- 
lane, Sec. all places named after some scripture 
allusions. 

There dwelled also turners of beads, and they 
were called Paternoster makers ; as I read in a 
record of one Robert Nikke, Paternoster maker 
and citizen in the re\ga of Henrf IV. — . . ...^^. 

Archbishop Seldon, in his miraclet of Anti- 
christ, published in 1616, mentions " standing 
stationers and assistants at miracle markets and 
miracle forges." The name stationer was adapt- 
ed by all the old booksellers and printers and it 
is well known that they had stalls or sheds in St. 
Paul's church yard. They acc[uired that name, 
(but not exclusively) from keeping fixed sheds or 
stalls, as distinguished from itinerant venders, 
" whether" observes Dr. Pegge, " of books or 
broomsticks." Wynken de Worde in his will 
calls himself "citizen and stationer of London." 

1404, Sept. 24. Died William of Wykeham, 
bishop of Winchester, in the reigns of Edward 
III., Richard II., and Henry IV., and secretary 
of state to the first of these monarchs. He was 
bom at Wykeham, in Hampshire, in the year 
1324. He was eminent both as a scholar and as 
an architect. In April, 1386, the first* warden 
and fellows made their public entry into St.- 
Mary of Winchester's college, since called New 
college, which he had founded ; also a noble 
school at Winchester, was founded by him, and 
which continues to retain a high reputation to 
the present day. In his register under the year 
1384, an episcopal injunction is recited, against 



* A Latin Paalter, ornamented with the most tieautifal 
miniaturefl, and richly illuminated, for the use of king: 
Richard II. when a yonth, ia preserved in the Cottonian 
library. It has a calendar, with various tables, besides 
hymns, and the Atbana^an creed. The king is repre- 
sented, in different places, on his knees before the Virgin 
Maiy, who has the in&nt Jesus in her anns.-TZ.< Long. 
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the exhibition of " Spectnla," or similar direr- 
dons, in the cemetery of his cathedral.* 

1404. In a parliament held at Coventry, which 
£rom its desire to compel the clergy to contribute 
largely to the state, was called the Laymen's 
Parliament The country was in imminent dan- 
ger, an abundantsupply of money was immediately 
necessary ; the parliament knew that the pro- 
fusion of ecclesiastical wealth could only hare 
been acquired from the industry of the laity ; and 
they represented that the clergy had been of little 
service to the kin|;, while the lai^r had served in 
his wars with their persons, and by contributions 
for the same purpose bad impoverished their 
estates. The archbishop of Canterbury, (Arundel) 
said that if the clergy did not fight in person, 
their tenants fought for them, that their contri- 
butions bad been in proportion to their property, 
and the church had offered prayers and masses 
day and night for God's blessmg on the king and 
the army. .The Speaker, Sir John Cheyne, an- 
swered, that the prayers of the church were a very 
slender supply. To this the archbishop replied, 
that it mignt easily be seen what woula become 
of the kingdom when such devout addresses were 
so slighted. The persistance of the archbishop 
saved the church from the impeding stonu. 

Amidst the ardour of the prelates for the sup- 
pression of novel opinions, and for impeding the 
progress of reformation, it might have been ex- 
pected that their ovm favourite study, that of 
scholastic theology, would have been vigorously 
pursued. This species of divinity was, indeed 
cultivated to a certain degree : but it did not 
appear with the splendour which it had assumed 
in former ages. No such luminaries were pro- 
duced as had heretofore obtained the pompous 
titles : there were no persons who attained the 
appellations of irrefragable, angelic, or seraphic 
doctors. The bishops chiefly concerned them- 
selves in supporting the general pretensions of 
the church, or in framing canons for the main- 
tenance of their separate interests. The poems 
of Chaucer abound with invective against the 
vicesof the clergy, particular? the Plowman's Tale: 
an example or two will sufficiently discover the 
tenor of tne poem. ^ 

Socb as can nat ysay tber crde. 
With prayer sbal be made prelatea ; 
Mother canne thei the ^spell rede, 
Sach shul now weldia hei estates. 
They use horedome and harlottrie, 
And covetise, and porape. and pride. 
And Blothe, and wrathe, and eke envie, 
And sewine sinne by every side. 

As Goddcs godeness no man tell might, 
Ne write, ne spelce, ne thlnlt in thought. 
So thcr falshed, and ther unright, 
Male DO man tell tint ere God wronglit 



< AninterdictionofaBimilarnaturcisfoundamongthe 
statutes of the synod of the church of Diei^, A. D. 1 387 ; 
by wliich Joculators or minstrels, actors and dancers are 
forbidden performing in the church, ccmctry, or portico. 

The porticiis, or portico, was not the same with what is 
usually called the church-porch, but either wiiat is now 
commonly called the side-isle, or a particular division off 
it, consisting of one arch with its recess, aud was fre- 
quently distiDgnished by the name of some saint, as 
Porticns Sti. Martini in St. Angnstln's church at Canter- 
bury. 



1404, Jan. 13. It was enacted by the shoitM 
pEU-liament on the statute rolls, that none (refer- 
ing to the chemists) from henceforth shall use to 
multiply gold and silver, or use the craft of 
multiplication ; and if any do the same do, he 
shall mcur the pain of felony. It was repealed 
1 William and Mary. 

1406. Henry Beda, a priest, bequeathed his 
manuscript breviary to the church of Jacques- 
la-Boucherie, he left at the same time, to William 
I'Exale, the churchwarden of the said church, 
the sum of forty sols, to pay the expense of 
having a cage nutdein whicn the breviary might 
be kept. — Magann Pictiiretmie. 

1408, Augntt 17. Died John Gower, a cele- 
brated English poet, whom Chaucer styles the 
" moral Gower." He was bom in Yorkshire 
about 1320, and became eminent as a professor 
of law in the Inner Temple, and is supposed to 
have been Chief Justice of die Common Pleas. 
His works consist of three parts. Speculum Me- 
dilantit; Vox Clamantii; andConfeaioAma»tii. 
They were printed by Caxton in 1483. 

It is pleasant to observe the strange mistakes 
and anachronisms which Gower, a man of great 
learning, and the most general scholar of his age, 
has committed in his Confemo Amantit, con- 
cerning books which he never saw, his violent 
anachronisms and misrepresentations of the most 
common poets and characters: he mentions the 
Greek Poet Menander as one of the first his- 
torians, or, to quote his own expression, "the 
first enditours of the olde cionike, together with 
Esdras, Solinus, Josephus, Claudius Salpiciua, 
Termegis, Pandulfe, Frigidilles, Ephiloquorus, 
and Pandas. In this list, the omissions of^ which 
are as curious as the insertions, we are equally at 
a loss to account for the station assigned to some 
of the names as to the existence of others, which 
it would require an (Edipus to unriddle. 

In the next paragraph, it is true he mentions 
Herodotus ; yet not in his character of an early 
historian, but as the first writer of a system of the 
metrical art, " of metre, of ryme, and of ca- 
dence." We smile when' Hector, in Shakes- 
peare, quotes Aristotle; but Gower gravely 
informs his reader that Ulysses was a cfcrfc, 
accomplished with a knowledge of all the 
sciences, a great rhetorician and magician ; that 
he learned rhetoric of TuUy, magic of Zoroaster, 
astronomy of Ptolomy, philosophy of Plato, di- 
vination of the prophet Daniel, proverbial in- 
struction of Solomon, botany of Macer, and 
medicine of Hippocrates. Arid in the seveatb 
book of the poem, Aristotle or the philotopkm. 
is introduced reciting to his scholar Alexaodct 
the Great, a disputation between s Jew and a 
Pagan, who meet between Cairo and Babylon, 
concerning their respective religions : the end ol 
this story is to shew the cunnmg, cruelty, and 
ingratitude of the Jew, which are, at last, de- 
servedly punished. But I believe Gower's apo- 
logy must be, that he took this narrative from 
some Christian Legend, which was feigned for 
a religious purpose, at the expense of all pro- 
bability and propriety. 
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Amongst the Astrological writers he reckons 
Nosh, Graham, and Moses ; but he is not sure 
that Abraham was an author, havinc never seen 
SBTofthat Patriarch's Works; and he prefers 
Tnsm^istus to Moses. Cabalistical tracts 
«eie, howeyer, extant, not only under the names 
of Abraham, Noah, and Moses, but of Adam, 
Abel, and Enoch. He mentions with particular 

Jird Ptolomy's Almagest, the grand source of 
the superstitious notions propagated by the 
Arabum Pnilosophers concerning the science' of 
diTination by the stars. These infatuations seem 
l« have coinpleted their triumph over human 
ciednlity in (rower's age, who, probably, was an 
ingenious adept in these false and frivolous 
^leculations ot this admired species of study. 

His account of the progress of the Latin lan- 
guage is exceedingly curious. He supposes that 
It W3S invented by the old Tuscan Prophetess, 
Ctimens ; that it was reduced to method by the 
gnnummans Aristarchus, Donatus, and Didy- 
mos; adorned with the flowers of eloquence and 
tbetoiic by Tully ; then enriched by translations 
from the Chaldean, Arabic, and Greek lan- 
gpages, more especially by the version of the 
H^ew Bible into Latin, by Saint Jerome (in 
the fimrth centoiy) ; and that at length, after- 
the labours of many celebrated writers, it re- 
ceived its final consummation in Ovid, the poet 
of loveis. At the mention of Ovid's name, the 
poet, with the dexterity and address of a true 
iBsster of transition, seizes the critical moment of 
bnoging back the dialogue to its proper argu- 
ffleat— Love. — Warton. 

The death of Gower has been dated on the 
16th of October, 1402, but by no sufficient 
anthoiity. His will was signed at the priory, 
in Soathwark, the 16th of August, 1408, and 
ss administration of his goods was given to 
.^pes, the poets widow, on the 7th day of 
Jiorember. 

UIO. Snbines sumamed Lepva archbishop of 
tWne, a prelate of illustrious extraction, but 
so illiterate, that he only acquired the knowledge 
of letters after his aavancement to the arcn- 
bywpric. The determined enemy of the Hus- 
sites, as thCT were called, commanded that all 
the books of Wiclif should be brought to him 
in Older to be publicly burnt. This episcopal 
Kundate was partially obeyed, and more than 
onehnsdred volumes finely written, and richly 
onomented with costly covers and gold bosses, 
ivere committed to the flames. 

Having in a preceding page given the rise and 
pn^ress of monastic institutions, and shewn that 
in many of the religious houses luxury and indo- 
lence, bad arisen to such a height, that some 
masures wrae rendered necessary for remedying 
the disorders cr^Ued by their dissipation ana 
licentionsness. For this purpose a new order of 
religious fiatemity was introduced into the 
church, the members of which, being destitute of 
fixed possessions, might restore respect to the 
monastic institution, and recover the honour of 
the church, by the severity of their manners, a 
professed contempt of riches, and unwearied per- 



severance in the duties of preaching and prayer. 
This new order were called Mendicants, or beg- 
ging friars, which took their rise at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century ; and by a decree of the 
second council of Lyons, in 1274, were divided 
into four orders, which were called Dominicans 
Franciscans, Carmelites, and Augustines, or Aus- 
tins. The Franciscans were often styled friars, 
minors, minorets, or grey-friars ; the Dominicans 
were generally termed friars-preachers, or black- 
fnars ; the Carmelites bore the name of white- 
friars ; and the Austins, of grey-friars. The 
Dominicans and Franciscans were the most emi- 
nent. The popes, among other immunities, 
allowed them the liberty of travelling wherever 
they pleased, of conversing with persons of all 
ranks, of instructinf^ youth and the pople in 
general, and of heanng confessions, without re- 
serve or restriction ; and as they exhibited more 
striking marks of sanctity than were observable 
in the deportment of the members of other mo- 
nasteries, they were regarded with the highest 
esteem and veneration urough all the countries 
of Europe. By the extraordinary assiduity and 
success with which they cultivated the various 
branches of literature, they acquired the most 
extensive influence. The theological professors 
in the university of Naples, founded in 1222, 
were chosen from among them. They were the 
principal teachers of theology at Paris ; and at 
Oxford and Cambridge, respectively, all the four 
orders had flourishing monasteries. The Fran- 
ciscans appear to have been the sole support and 
ornament of that universiw for more than two 
hundred years. Their diligence in collecting 
books was proverbial ; and every mendicant con- 
vent was furnished with what was considered as 
a great and noble library. To literary pursuits 
thev ioined the arts of popular entertainment, 
and tney were probably the only religious orders 
in England who acted plays. The Creation of 
the World, annually performed by tiie grey 
firiars, at Coventry, is still extant 

Thebuildii^ of the mendicant monasteries, 
especially in England, were remarkably magni- 
ficent. These fitatemities being professed poor, 
and by their original institution prevented from 
receiving estates, the munificence of their bene- 
factors was employed in adorning their houses 
with stately refectories and churches. Persons of 
the highest rank bequeathed their bodies to be 
buried in the friary churches, which were esteem- 
ed more sacred than others, and were consequentiy 
filled with sumptuous shrines and superb monu- 
ments. In the noble church of the grey friars in 
London, finished in 1325, but long since des- 
troyed, four queens, beside upwards of six hun- 
dred persons of quality, were buried, whose 
beautiful tombs remained till the dissolution. 
The Franciscans indeed enjoyed from the popes 
the privilege of distributing indulgences, which 
produced a valuable indemnification for their 
voluntary poverty. For the space of nearly three 
centuries, the Dominicans and Franciscans, ap- 
pear to have governed the European church and 
state, with an absolute and universal sway ; with 
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an authority which silenced all opposition ; and 
maintaining the disputed prerogative of the pope 
against the united influenceof prelates and kings, 
with a vigour only to be paralleled bv its success. 
1411. ./Wy 24. The battle of Harlow, between 
the GsbHc and Lowland Scottish factions, led hj 
the earl of Mar and Donald of the isles. This 
battle was, in its consequences, of the highest im- 
portance, since it decided the tuperiority of the 
more civilized regions of Scotland, over those 
Inhabited by the Celtic tribes, who remwned 
almost as savage as their forefathers the Dulriads. 
Another mark of the advance of civilization, 
observes Sir Walter Scott, was the erection of the 
university of St. Andrew's, which was founded 
and endowed about this time, under the auspices 
of Henry Wardlaw, archbishop of St. Andrew's, 
and a cardinal. 

1413. It wasnottill the 14th year of the reign 
of Henry IV. that villians (servants or slaves) 
fanners and mechanics, were permitted by law 
to put their children to school, and long after 
this period they dared not to educate a son for 
the church without a licence from their lord. 

In this reign (Henry IV.) there was only one 
poet, and he contributed nothing to the improve- 
ment of our versification and language. His 
real name was John Walton, though he is 
called Johannes Capellanus. He translated into 
English verse Boethius's treatise on the Conso- 
lation of Philosophy, a work of genius and 
merit, which in the middle ages was admired 
above every other composition. 

1413, Feb. 20, Died Thomas Arundel, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, he was bom in 1353. 
At the age of 21 he wsis consecrated bishop of 
Ely. In 1396 he was raised to the primacy, 
with which be exereised the office of lord high 
chancellor. Richard II. banished him, for 
some attempts to establish a regency, on which 
he went to Rome. When Henry IV. ascended 
the throne, Arundal returned to England. He 
was a zealous defender of the temporalities of 
the church and exerted himself greatly against 
the Wiclifites. For the severity of his conduct 
a^inst those who embraced uie doctrines of 
Wiclif, see the various constitutions which he 
framed, and also Fox's Book of Martyrs. 

1413, March 20. Died Henry IV. and was 
buried at Canterbury. It is said of this monarch 
that he wished all his subjects could afford them- 
selves a good supper once a week. 

1415. The first record written in the English 
tongue, and by any Englishman, is in this year, 
being the confession of Richard Earl of Cam- 
bridge. 

1415, June 22. John Huss, a Bohemian cler- 
gyman who had embraced the opinionsof Wiclif, 
was burnt at the stake on this day. His friend 
and fellow-sufferer, Jerome of Prague, followed 
him through the flames the following year. 

While Sie abettors of Wiclif 's tenet were de- 

Sressed and cruelly treated at home, that the 
octrines which had been advanced by him con- 
tributed to the diffusion of reUgious knowledge 
among foreign nations. Bohemia was the king- 



dom where his principles were tlie most zealously 
and extensively adopted, and where they were 
productive of effects which make no inconsider- 
able figure in the public history of Germany. 
Huss and Jerome were the first who suffered m 
Bohemia, in the cause of religous toleratioii. 
They bore their sufferings with constancy, going 
to the stake as to a feast, and allowing no ex- 
pression to escape them which could indicate 
uneasiness of mind. 

1415. In the second year of the reign of king 
Henry V. a parliament held at Leicester, it was 
enacted, " that whosoever they were that should 
read the scriptures in their motiier tongue, (which 
was then called Wicleu's learning) they should 
forfeit land, cattle, body, life, and goods, from 
their heirs for ever, and be condemned for heretics 
to God, enemies to the crown, and most errant 
traitors to the land." Besides this, it was enacted, 
"that neither sanctuary, nor privileged ground 
within the realm should hold them, though they 
were still permitted to thieves and murderers. 
And if in case they would not give over, or were 
after their pardon relapsed, they should suffer 
death in two manner of kinds ; that is, they should 
first be hanged for treason against the king, and 
then be burned for heresy against God, and yet 
neither of botli be committed." — State Trials. 

Lewis, in his History of English Translatums, 
says " Because writing was dear and expensive, 
and copies of the whole New Testament not easy 
to be purchased by the generality of persons, Dr. 
Wiclifs portions of it were often written in small 
volumes. Of these we often find mention nude 
in the bishop's registers as prohibited books, for 
having and reading which, people were then de- 
tected and prosecuted, and burnt to death, with 
these little hooks hanging about their necks" 

Henry V. though he is said to have been fond 
of reading, derives his lustre from his character 
as a warrior, and not from his patronage of the 
fine arts. Although his coronation was attended 
with harpers, who must have accompanied Uieir 
instruments with heroic rhymes, he was no great 
encourager of the popular minstrelsy. When, on 
his entrance into the city of London in triumph, 
after the battle of Agineourt,* children had been 
placed to sing verses as he passed, an edict was 
issued by him, commanding that, for the future, 
no songs should be recited in praise of the late 
victory. This humility perhaps was affected; 
and, if it was real, does not appear to have been 
the result of true wisdom. Brightly as the name 
of Henry V. shinesou otlier accounts, he was in the 
same disgraceful situation with that of his bthei. 
Indeed, the scheme he had formed with regud 
to the conquest of France, Itud him under • 
greater necessity of courting the clergy than his 
father had ever experienced; and iLe bishops 
knew how to avail uiemselves of a crisis which 
could be converted to the farther establishment 
of their own pwer, and to the sujppression of a 
free inquiry into the doctrines of Christianily. 
Secure in the protection of the crown, persecution 

• The batUe of AginconTt was fought on Friday, October 
J5, MIS.— See Sbakapeare's play of Henry V. 
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now took a bolder flight, and made on attack 

XD Sir John 01dcastle,lord Cohham, the most 
itrioas of the followers of WicKf. 
1415, ^»n7 11, Died Pierre Plaont, bishop 
of Senlis, ne bequeathed a large quarto Bible, 
&irly written on vellum, to &e house of the 
Sorbonne,* at Paris, on the last leaf of which 
there was a latin note to the following effect. 
" This book, the value of which is fifteen pounds 
of Pirns, belongs to the poor masters of Sorbonnc,* 
bequeathed to them by the reverend father in 
Christ, Pierre Plaont, formerly bishop of Senlis, 
and an eminent professor of Holy Scripture, of 
the society of the aforesaid bouse. May his soul 
rest in peace." " A similar pri nte d bible," says 
Chevilher, " would not have cost six francs." 

1415. It appears from the regulation of the 
pageants of Corpus Christi play at York, in the 
mayoralty of William Alne, compiled by Roger 
Burton, the town-clerk, that they were fifty-four 
in number. They commenced with " God the 
Father Almighty, creating, forming the heavens, 
angels, archangels, Lucifer, and Uie angels that 
fell vrith him into hell ;" the tanners performed 
this: the next, being "God the Father in hb 
own substance, creating the earth, and which is 
therein, in the space of five days," was represent- 
ed by the plasterers: the third " God the Father 
creating Adnm of the slime of the earth, and 
making Eve of the rib, smd inspiring them with 
the snmt of life," was played by the card-makers: 
the fifty-fourth, "Jettu, Mary, twelve aposdes, 
four angels with trumpets, and four vrith a lance 
with two scourges, four good, and four bad 
q)irits, and six devils," was performed by the 
mercers. The town-clerk's entrff mentions the 
torches and torch-bearers in the procession : — 
" Porters, eight torches ; coblers, four torches ; 
cordwaners, fourteen torches; cottellers, two 
torches ; wevers — torches ; carpenters, six torch- 
es ; chaloners, four torches ; fuller, four torchers ; 
{prdellets, — torches ; taillers, — torches ; fifty, 
eight citizens had torches alike on the day of 
Corpus Christi ; and it was ordained that the 
porters and coblers should go first ; then of the 
ri^t the wevers and cordwaners; on the left 
the fullers, cutlers, girdellers, chaloners, carpen- 
ters, and UiUers ; then the better sort of citizens: 
and after, the twenty-four (common councilmen) 
the twelve (aldermen) the mayor, and four torches 
«f Mr. Thomas Buckton." 

The religions guild, or fraternity of Corptu 
CkritH at York, was obliged annually to perform 
» Corpus Christi play. Drake says, this cere- 
■OBy must have been in its time one of the most 
•tttaordinary entertainments the city could exhi- 
Ut; and would necessarily draw a great concourse 
of people out of the country to see it. SeveinJ 
hondred of persons were auntudly admitted, and 
it was supported chiefly by the annual collection 
nude at the procession. This religious play and 
piocesaon was instituted at York about the year 



-15' """^S* o' Uie Sorbonne, at Parin, was foundeil 
py RooCTt de Sorbonne. he was confessor and ch^^tatn 
to St lonis, who gave him the canonry of Cambray. He 
wubomin I3SI, and died in 1274. 



1250 ; and was to be celebrated each year on the 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday ; as a piece of 
religious pageantry, was so much esteemed that 
It was acted in that city till the twenty-sixth year 
of queen Elizabeth, 1584. 

The performance of miracle plays is noticed 
in Peres the Plowman's Crede, written against 
the mendicant friars, at this period : 

We hanten no tauemes, ne hol>eleD aboDtcn 
At marketes, and wifraela we mcdely v« neuer. 

Chaucer, also, in the Wife of Bath's Prologue, 
makes her say — 

Tberefore made I my Visitations 

To Vigilis and to Processions, 

To prechlngs eke, and to PLt^^rimagls, 

To plays of Miractet and Mariages, 

And werid on me my gay akarlit gitea, &e. 

The Mysteries were usually acted in churches 
or chapels upon temporary scaffolds; or according 
to Strutt upon three platforms, one above another. 
On the uppermost sat God the Father, sur- 
rounded by his angels ; on the second the glorified 
saints, and on the last and lowest, men who had 
not yet passed from this life. On one side of the 
lowest platform was' the resemblance of a dark 
pitchy cavern, from whence issued the appearance 
of fire and flames ; and when it was necessary, 
the audience was treated with hideous yellings 
and noices in imitation of the bowlings and cries 
of wretched souls tormented by relentless demons. 
From this yauning cave devils themselves con- 
stantly ascended to delight, and to instruct the 
spectators. When enough of performers could not 
be found among the clergy, the churchwardens 
employedsecularplayers.andsometimes borrowed 
dresses from other parishes. 

1415, Sep. 27. The reduction of Harflenr, in 
France, by Henry V. of England ; he rifled the 
town of its affluent stores, and dismissed the in- 
habitants y<\ih fire pennies. 

1417, June 7. mlliam Bowes, mayor of York, 
by regulation, ordains that all the pageants of 
the play of Corpus Christi should be brought 
forth in order by the artificers of the city, and 
play at the places specified in the regulation. 
And father William de Melton, of the order of 
the Friars minors, and professor of Holy Page- 
antry, and a most famous preacher of the word of 
God, willing to destroy sin, and a great lover of 
virtue, having by preaching, exhorted the popu- 
lace that they would cause to be removed all 
public concubines in fornication or adultery, 
wherefore the mayor, by. consent of the commu- 
nity, ordained that they should depart the city 
within eight days, on pain of imprisonment, 
unless any of them shoula find good security Uiat 
she would not exercise her illegal vocation for 
the future. 

1417, Auffust 12, Henry V. by a letter to his 
high chancellor dated Tonques, in Normandy, 
gives directions for the sealing annuities of 
£6 1.3*. 4d. each to seventeen masters of the 
" grete shippes, carrackes, barges, and balyngeis" 
belonging to the royal navy ; " to take yearly of 
our grant while that us last, at our exchequer at 
Westminster, at the term, of Michaelmas and 
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Easter, by seven portions." One of this long's 
ships was called his saloon where he kept his 
court at tea, which he considered part of his 
dominions. 

1417, Dec. 14. Sir John OMcastle, Lord 
Cobham, burnt in St. Giles Fields for heresy. 
This zealous supporter of the doctrines of 
Wiclif exi>ended considerable sums in collecting 
transcribing, and dispersing the works of Wiclif; 
and in miuntaining a many itinerant preachers, 
who were employed in spreading the tenets of 
that reformer in different parts of the country, 
particularlyinthediocesesoiCanterbury,London, 
Rochester and Hereford. Bale says, that he 
caused all the works of Wiclif to be corned by 
desire of John Huss, and to be sent to France, 
Spain, Bohemia, and other foreign countries the 
support afforded the Lollards by this nobleman, 
and his zeal in the diffusion of eyangelical truth, 
rendered him the object of the most cruel per- 
secution. He was accused of heresy, condemned 
and imprisoned in the tower of London, from 
whence he found means to escape, but being 
retsJcen by Lord Powis,* was suspended alive in 
chains, upon a gallows, and burnt todeath. — Fox. 

Lord Cobham, not to mention his other emi- 
nent qualities, was distinguished by the vigour 
and extent of his intellectual powers. To his 
natural parts he joined all the acquisitions of 
knowledge and learning which the times he lived 
in could administer. In religion he attained to 
a dignity of sentiment which would not be a 
dishonour to the present age. The man who 
could say, that his faith was, " that God will ask 
no more of a christian in this life than to obey 
the precepts of his jessed law ;" and that " if 
any prelate of the church requireth more, or 
any other kind of obedience, he contemneth 
Christ, exalteth himself above God, and be- 
cometh plainly antichrist." The man who 
could say this in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, must have been enlightened far beyond 
th» generality of his cotemporaries. His conduct 
in avowing his opinions was equally open and 
manly ; and he maintained them at the stake, to 
which, after several years of severe harassment 
and persecution, he was brought by the bigotry 
and malice of his enemies. 

1418. In this year Eric, of Pomerania, request- 
ed permission from pope Martin V. to found a 
university at Copenhagen, and only obtained it, 
on the express condition, tiiat the holy scriptures 
should neither be read nor explained in it, but 
that the lectures should be confined to profane 
literature. — HendersorCtHUt. of Danish Versions. 

1420. The earliest specimen of Scottish song, 
after the Scots spoke the English language, is 
preserved in ih.elthym.ing Chronicle of Andiew 
Wyntown, prior of Lockleven, written, as is 
generally supposed, about this time, in which he 
relates the song which was made on Alexander 



• On the 4th iKf ot March, U3l, the tenants of Sir 
Bdwaid Charlton, lord of .Fowls, execute on this dajr, at 
Shrewsbmy, letters of release and satisfaction, as tokens 
of Sir John Oldcastle, that was miscreant and unbiucom 
to the law of God, and traitor convict to the king 1 1 



III. who was killed by a fall £rom his horse is 
1286. The effect of the ballad in raising the 
passions has been knonn, and felt even in late 
times. Bum's song of " Scots wha hae wi' Wal- 
lace bled," is a sufiicient proof of this. Andrew 
Fletcher, of Saltown, speaks of a wise person 
whom, he knew, " who believed that if a man 
were permitted to make all the ballads, he need- 
not care who should make the laws of a nation. 

The word ballad in our language was formerly 
used to signify a sacred song. Thus, in the 
English translations of the bible, Solomon's Song 
is called Ihf Ballet of Ballets. In poetry, a popu- 
lar song or roundelay, generally sung in the 
streets. Bishop Percy says, the EngUsh' word 
ballad is evidently from the French balade, as the 
latter is from the Italian ballata, a song which is 
sung during a dance. But the word appears to 
have had an earlier origin : for in the decline of 
the Roman empire, these trivial songs were called 
ballistea and saltationes. 

The earliest ballad now remaining in the Eng- 
lish language is believed to be a " Cuckow Song" 
of the latter part of the reign of Henry III. The 
song will speak for itself. 

Somer Is Iciunen in 

Lbudft sing cnccu ; 

Qroweth sed andbloweth med 

And sprigth the wdi no. 

Sing cnccu. 

Awe beteth after lamb^ 

Uiouth after calvi ca, 

Bolluc sterteth, 

Backi vertcth, 

Murie sing cucco ; 

Cnccu, cucca ; 

Wei siriges tbu coceu. 

Me swik thn narer no. 

t. e. Summer is come in; loud sings the cuckoo ; 
now the seed grows, and the mead blows (t. e. is 
in flower) and the wood springs. The ewe bleats 
after the lamb ; and the calf lows after the cow ; 
the bullock starts, the buck verts (i. e. goes to 
harbour in the fem ;) merrily sings the cuckoo. 
Mayst thou never cease. 

Ballads and rude poetry have been, in all 
countries, the earliest memorials of public trans- 
actions ; and in the savage state of each were in- 
variably used to rouse and perpetuate a martial 
spirit. SaxoGramroaticus,speaking of the North- 
em writers, says they drew the materials of their 
history from Kunic songs. The Scandinavians 
had their Scalds, whose business it was to com- 
pose ballads, in which they also celebrated the 
warlike achievements of their ancestors. SimOiuc 
panegyrists of warrior-merit existed in 6*H^ 
Britain, Wales, and Ireland; and it must notJtli 
forgotten that when Edward I. formed the plsn« 
reducing Wales to subjection, he thought it iw 
cessary to destroy the bards. Their composittaiM^ 
however, survived ; and a vmter as late as queali 
Elizabeth's time, describing North Wales, aa^ 
" Upon Sundays and holidays the multitude aC ' 
all sorts of men, women, and children of eveiy 
parish do use to meet in simdry places, either (« 
soine hill or on the side of some mountain, -where 
their harpers and crowthers sing thep sones «f 
the doings of their ancestors. Even in the New 
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World, the American sava)^ had their war-songs 
and rude poetry, in which they sun)f tjje praises 
of those who fouglit and died for their country. 
Garcilasso de la Vega savs, that in writing his 
History of Peru he availed himself of old sonjfs 
and ballads, which a princess of the race of their 
Incai taug:ht him to get hy heart in his infancy. 

The ballad has no where l)een so completely 
naturalized as in Germany. The German hallads 
are not mere imitations of the rude songs and 
traditions of antiquity. They combine, in a 
wonderful degree, the polish and refinement 
peculiar to an advanced state of cinlizatiou, with 
the simplicity and nature of the older fragments 
of popuiiir tradition. Almost all the great poets 
of Germany have occasionally descended from 
the severer laboursof more elaborate composition, 
to the ddassement of ballad-writing; and the 
consequence is, that Germany, at this moment, is 
richer in this species of literature, than all the 
rest of Europe (Spain excepted) put together. 

The earliest English song, separately printed 
upon a single sheet, is believed to be one upon 
the downfall of Thomas Ixird Cromwell, *. d. 
MtO. An ingenious Frenchman, M. Meusnier 
de Querlon, projected writing the history of his 
country hy a chronological series of songs and 
ballads. 

Ritson says the number of our own anticnt 
printed songs and ballads which have perished 
most be considerable. Very few exist of an 
earher date than the reign of James, or even of 
Charles I. Being printed only on single sheets, 
which would fall chiefly into" the hands of the 
vulgar, who had no better method of preserving 
their favourite compositions than by pastingtheni 

TD the wall, tlieir destruction is easily account- 
for. The practice of collecting them into 
boob did not take place till after queen Eliza- 
l)eth's time. 

In process of time, as manners refined, tlie 
ballad in every country by degrees included a 
wider range oi subjects : it wus no longer solely 
employed in rehearsing valorous deeds, but in- 
chided in its rhymes the marvellous tale or the 
vrild adventure, occasionally becoming the vehicle 
of sentiment and passion. And no festivity was 
esteemed complete among our ancestors in the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries which 
»« not set off \%ith the exercise of the minstrel's 
talents, who usually sung his hallad to his own 
Of some other harp, and was every where received 
with respect. 

As intellectual gratification advanced, however, 
Aeae rode performances gradually lost their 
tfbsction with the superior ranks in society. 

'When language became refined,' says Dr. 
Aikm, 'and poetical taste elevated by an ac- 
Qoaintance with the Greek and Latin authors, 
th* subjects of the epic muse were no longer 
dresl in the homely garh of the popular ballad, 
but assumetl the borrowed ornament and stately 
»ir of heroic poetry, and every poetical attempt 
iathe sublime and beautiful cast was an imitation 
of the classic models. The native poetry of the 
wuntry was reserved merely for the humorous 



and burlesque, and the term ballad was brought, 
by custom, to signify a comic story, told in low 
familiar language, and accompanied by a droll 
trinal tune. It was much used by tlie wits of 
the time as a vehicle for laughable ridicule and 
mirthful satire ; and a great variety of the most 
pleasing S])ecimens of this kind of writing is to 
be found in the witty era of English genius, 
which I take to be comprehended between the 
beginning of Charles II. 's reiffn and the times 
of Swift and Prior. Since that period, the 
genius of the age has chiefly been cuaracterized 
by the correct, elegant, and tender ; and a real 
or affected taste for beautiful simplicity has 
almost universally prevailed.' 

In the further progress of literary ta.ste, these 
compositions came to be considere<l as objects of 
curiosity, on account of the insight they afforded 
into the manners and modes of thinkmg of re- 
mote times; while the strokes of nature with 
which they abounded, and the artless simplicity 
and strength of their language excited the ad- 
miration of liberal critics. Wlien, therefore, 
they had long censed to be current in popular 
song or recitation, they were carefully collected 
by poetical antiquaries, and elucidated by histo- 
rical notes ; and thus a secondary importance 
was attached to them scarcely inferior to that 
which they possessed when chanted to the barp 
of the minstrel.* 

1421, June 12. Expenses of Joanna the queen 
dow ager, to master Laurens, is paid for aqua-vita; 
for the queen's use, two shillings and eightpence; 
to two .Serjeants, for pleading the matter of the 
queen's dower, six shillings and eightpence ; to 
John Perse, for divers medicine for the queen's 
body, twenty shillings ; fcr one oi)nce of red 
thread, one shilling and fivepence ; for making 
a gown, two shillings and sixpence. 

1422, Aug. 31, Died at Vincenne, in France, 
King Henry V. and was buried in Westminster 
abbey. He was succeeded by his son Henry VI. 
who was only seven months old. It has been 
already statea that Henry V. had a taste for read- 
ing, and after his death several books which he 
had borrowed, were claimed by their owners. 
The countess of Westmoreland presented a peti- 
tion to the privy council, in 1424, representing, 
that the late king had borrowed a book from her, 
containing the Chronielet of Jerusalem, and the 
Expedition of Godfrey of Boulogne ; and praying 
that an order might he given, under the privy 
seal, for the restoration oi the said book. This 
order was granted with great formality. About 
the same time, John, the prior of Christ Church, 



* Among numerous other coUecttons of oar own na- 
tional hallBdR, Percy's RetiifutM, Evans's Old Batladtt 
HfMtorical and Narratirt, and RitRon's Aniimt Songifrom 
the lime of Wmrjr ///., stand conspicuous. Pinkciton, 
Jamieson. and Pinlay have coUected the ScottUh BalUtdM ; 
and Sir Walter Scott the particular Minstrrltj/ of the 
Scottish Border. Of those of other countries we cannot 
omit the Spanish ballads so frequently quoted by Percy. 
Among the antient ballads of the North, the AltdanUche 
Heldenlieder, Balladen and Marchen, Ubersctzt von WU- 
helm Carl t;rimm, 8vo., Heidelb., 1911. St. Ciesari and 
the monks of Hierea collected the remalnaand biographien 
of the minstrels of Provence; and the canon Manesse 
those of the Swabtan poets. 

N 
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Canterbury, presented a similar petition to the 
privy council, settinff forth, that the king had 
Dorrowed from his priory a volume containing 
Uie works of St. Gregory ; that he had never re- 
turned it ; but that, in his testament, he had 
directed it to be restored ; notwithstanding which 
the prior of Shine, who had the book, refused to 
give it up. The council, after mature delibera- 
tion, commanded a precept,under the privy seal, 
to be sent to the prior of Shine, requiring him to 
deliver up the book, or to appear before the 
council to give the reasons of his refusal. 

1422. The following memorial, written in La- 
tin, with the bishop's own hand, is at the begin- 
ning of Peter's Brenaru of the Bible. " I Philip 
of Repyndon, late bishop of Lincoln, give this 
book called Peter de Aureolis, to the new library 
to be built within the church of Lincoln ; resen'- 
ing the use and possession of it to Richard Try- 
seley, clerk, canon and prebendary of Miltown.m 
fee, and for the terra of his life ; and afterwards 
to be given up and restored to the said library, 
or the keeper of the same, for the time being, 
faithfully and without delay. Written with my 
own hand. a. d. 1422." 

1422. Printing from blocks is supposed to 
have been invented in this year. 

1423. The earliest print from a wood block of 
which we have any certain date, is in the collec- 
tion of earl Spencer. It is the representation of 
St. Christopher carrying the infant Saviour across 
the sea, bearing this date. It was discovered in 
one of the most ancient convents in Germany, 
the Chartreuse of Buxheim, near Memmingnon, 
pasted within one of the covers of a Latin ma- 
nuscript of the year 1417. It has an inscription 
at the bottom, which has been thus tmnslated. 

In whatever day thou seest the likeness ot St. Christopher, 
In that same day thou wilt, at least, from death no evil 
blow incur.— H23. 

Mr. Ottley and Mr. Dibdin have both given 
facsimiles of this interesting specimen of wood 
engraving. 

Another wood print, representing the Annun- 
ciation, said to be the undoubted production of 
the same artist, but evidently executed with an 
improved hand ; and a third, of the Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian, together with one or two others, 
by the hands of German wood-engraveis, shews the 
advanced state from singly-printed and coloured 
prints to the advanced step of block book-print- 
mg. The method adopted in printing wood- 
engravings and other subjects was anciently the 
same as that used in the manufacture of cards. 

In my attempt to give a brief outline of the 
early progress of Xylographic typography, that 
is, of printing words, sentences, or pages from 
wooden plates or blocks, from the best materials, 
and to give tf short account of the successive 
gradations of the printing art, until its arrival at 
the acme which it has since attained, I shall 
give them chronologically as they arose, from 
the works of those who have written upon this 
interesting subject. The reader will understand, 
that the figures or words on such plates or blocks, 
were represented by having all Oiat was not to 



appear in print, cut aiway below &e surface a 
place containing that which was to appear ; and 
that by covering the prominent parts with colour 
or ink, prints might be transferred to any attenu- 
ated even substance, such as paper by means of 
friction or pressure : and that these prints might 
be repeated by the same process, from the same 
block, so as to obtain any quantity of impressions. 

As the art of engraving on wood proceeded, its 
professors composed historical subjects, with a 
text or explanation subjoined, "the Books (rf 
Images are of this description, the pages being 
placed in pairs facing each other ; and as only 
one side of the leaves is impressed, the blank 
pages come also opposite to one another; wbicl, 
being pasted together, give the whole the ap- 
pearance of a book printed in the ordinary way, 
on both sides of the paper. This, even to tSe 
present day, is the mode of book printing in 
China. The text corresponding to the figures is 
placed sometimes below ; sometimes on the side ; 
and not unfrcquently proceeding, as a label, 
from the mouth of the figure or personage. 

The mode of multiplying copies having been 
fully accomplished by 'means of printing from 
carved blocks, this at length gave birth to the 
idea that every letter and character throughout a 
work might be made capable of re-arrangement, 
and thus be brought to form all the succession of 
pages belonging to any work, instead of doing 
It by the interminable labour of cutting in solid 
wood every letter, figure, and page, that required, 
to be printed. Thus, by a seemingly natural 
gradation of human ingenuity, the cutting or 
engraving of whole pages on entire blocks, was 
followed by the improvement of cutting the 
letters separately upon wood; — the next step 
after which, was to engrave them separately 
upon metal, and this was succee<led by forming 
matrices and moulds for casting each single letter. 
After the ground work of the art had been com- 
pleted, its rise towards perfection was more rapid, 
perhaps, tlian that of any other art or science 
whatsoever, for little more than thirty yean 
elapsed from the time of printing the Biblia 
Pauperum (which will be hereafter described) 
from wooden blocks, to the time when Gutenberg 
and Schoeffer had perfected their cast metalhc 
types. 

The style of art which was practised by lie 
most ancient engravers on wood, was extremdy 
simple. The designs from which they workffl 
were little more uan outlines ; such as it wal 
customaiT to prepare for those who painted.4i| 
glass. The engraved blocks furnished die IMI^' 
ments of the figuies, and the illuniinist rappfln 
the rest. By degrees a few light hatching ■•<» 
introduced, thinly scattered upon the folds of <te 
draperies, and other parts of the figures : and 
occiisionally, where the opening of a door, or » 
window, or the mouth of a cavern were to be ex- 
pressed, the block was left untouched that it 
might print black in such places, and thereby 
diminish the task of the colourist. The orna- 
mental borders, which often surrounded the de- 
votional cuts, were rendered more attractive to 
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the eje by the opposition of broad white and 
black lines ; and sometimes intennediate spaces 
of greater extent were enlivened by large white 
dots, cut out, or perhaps punched, at equal dis- 
tances in the block ; or decorated with sprigs of 
foliage, or small flowers, relieved by a similar 
process upon a black ground. Gradations of 
shadow next began to be attempted in the figures 
and other parts of wood engravmgs, by means of 
white dots, differing from each other in their 
magnitude and proximity, according to the de- 
grees of darkness required.* This mode of finish- 
ing engravings in wood appears to have been 
practised at Mentz, among other places, soon 
after the invention of typography, and was after- 
wards occasionally resorted to by the wood en- 
eravers of other countries, especially those of 
Fans. 

I have already shown the degree of certainty 
with which the origin of book-printing may be 
ascribed to the prior art of engraving upon wood : 
and I now come to treat somewhat more histori- 
cally apon the principal stas;es of the art. At 
the end of the fourteenth, and at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, the Italians, Germans, 
Flemings, .and Dutch, began to engrave on 
wood and copper. The advances which had 
been previously made connect themselves more 
with the art of^sculpture, than with that to which 
onr inquiry is more immediately directed. The 
inscriptions in relief upon monuments and altars, 
in the cloisters, and over church porches, served 
as models or designs for block-printing ; and the 
text on painted windows is composed of letters 
much resembling those in the books of Images. 

The Rev. Mr. Home, in his Introduettmi to 
BiUingraphif, has given the most judicious selec- 
tion from the gjreater works of those who have 
written upon this interesting subject, that is to 
be met with ; and so general a compilation is it 
of every useful and curious information, that no 
printer who studies bis profession as a science, 
nor any amateur of that science, ought to be 
without it. 

1424. Two Antiphoners, books 'containing all 
the invitatorics, responsories, verses, collects, and 
whatever were said or sung in the choir, except 
the lessons, cost the little monkery of Crabhouse, 
in Norfolk, twenty -six marks, or £17 6s. Sd. 
The common price of a mass book was five marks, 
equal to the yearly revenue of a vicar, or curate, 
irnicb, about this period, was fixed at five marks, 
\^ <$(. 8d. or two marks aud his board. The 
■ Unlyittg of books for dinne service — ^Missals — 
Arteus, or Breviary — Manuals, Sec. originally 
M upon the rector : as they were all written, and 
■ne of them beautifully illuminated, it was a 
ntj expensive duty. On 'the institution of vicars, 

* See Dibdin's BibHogruphical Decameron for ft fac- 
tfnSc of ui ensraTinK at Death upon a Black Horse, in 
which the horse and a raven are finely depicted in this 
Buner, vfaUe the remainder of the figures in the cnt arc 
execnted in ontUne. 

Mr. Ottley does not dve any specimen of this kind of 
work, bnt Ills descripUon is tUgbty interesting. Mr. 
DBxlln sopidies the one, without the least interfering with 
UiecAber. 



the parishioners M^reed to snpply some of the 
books ; but the vicars were at ue expense of 
binding and preserving them. 

1425. On the conquest of Paris, the duke of 
Bedford sent the royal library to England 
which had been collected by Charles V. Charles 
VI. and Charles VII. and kept with great care in 
one of the towers of the Louvre. From a cata- 
logue still extant, it appears to have 1>een chiefly 
composed of legends, histories, romances, and 
books of astrology, geomancy, and chiromancy, 
which were the favourite studies in these days : 
it consisted of only eight hundred and fifty- 
three volumes, but it was valued at two thousand 
two hundred and twenty-three livres, rather more 
than the same number of pounds sterling. At 
this time the price of a cow was about eight shil- 
lings, of a horse about twenty shillings. And the 
pension paid by the English government to the 
earl of Wallachia, who had been driven out of his 
territories by the Turks, was £26 13». id. per 
annum. 

The King's Library at Paris, now deemed one 
of the finest in Europe, may justly be attributed 
to Charles V. This prince, who was fond of 
reading, and to whom a book was an acceptable 

{)resent, began his library with ticenty volumet, 
eft him as a royal legacy by his father. These he 
afterwards augmented to nine hundred. The 
whole was deposited in three chambers, in one of 
the towers of the Louvre, from thence called the 
Tower of the Library. The rooms desigiied for 
their reception, were, on this occasion, wainscot- 
ted with Irish oak, and ceiled with cypress curi- 
ously carved. The windows were of painted 
glass, fenced with iron Itars and copper wire. 
Manv of the volumes were most superbly illumi- 
nated by John of Bruges, the best artist in mi- 
niatures of this period. A saying of Charles V. 
deser\-es to be remembered ; some persons having 
complained of the respect he shewed to men of 
letters, who were then called clerks ; he replied, 
" Clerks cannot be too much cherished ; for, so 
long as we honour learning, this kingdom will 
continue to prosper ; but, when we begin to_ des- 
pise it, the French monarchy will decline. This 
monarch, with that wisdom which characterised 
his reign, formed the design of a new translation 
of the scriptures. The versions prior to his time 
had generally been made from Cosmestor's His. 
toria Scholaslica. Christina de Pisan* a female 
poet and historian, patronised and pensioned by 
this prince, informs us that he " was fond of 
books, and by his liberality procured translations 



• In the Biitish Museum, among the Harleian Manu. 
scripts, No. 4431, there is a large volame, containing part 
of Uie work* of this celebrated female. It is a vcUum 
manuscript, written in a smaU Ootliie letter, in double 
columns. On the recto of the first leaf, in a la-'gc hand, is 
tbe following autograph :— Henry , Duke of Newcastle his 
bookc 1676. The illuminations are by various hands : a 
beautiful sketch of a portion of the principal one is copied 
in Dibdin's Bibliographical Decameron, p. cxxxv. which 
represents the authoress presenting her book to the Queen 
of France. About the period of the composition of her 
poems or Iwladcs, the Duke do Berry gave her not less 
than two hundred crowns for a set of them.— See Dibdin s 
Bibliographical Decameron. 
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of the best authors into French ; especially the 
Bible. 

1426. The earliest mention of the performance 
of mysteries at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, is in tlie 
ordinary of the coopers for this year. They were 
celebrated with similar exhibitions as those at 
York, and other towns, on Cnrjnu Christi day. 
In 1437,the barbers played the baptizing of Christ. 
In 1668, the offering of Abraham and Isaac was 
exhibited by the slaters. By the ordinary of the 
goldsmiths, plumbers, glaziers, pewterers, and 
painters, dated 1636, they were commanded to 
play at their feast " the three kings of Coleyn." 
In the books of the fullers and dyers, one of the 
charges for the play of 1561, is, " Item for 3 yard 
and a*, lyn cloth for God's coat, 3». 2d. ob." Be- 
tween the first and last mentioned periods, there 
are many minutes in the trades' books of the act- 
ing in different years, which may be seen in Brand's 
History of Newcastle, together with the only ves- 
tige that remains of the Newcastle Mysteries, 
entitled iVooA'j Ark, or the Shipwright's ancient 
play, or dirge, wherein God, an Angel, Noah, and 
his wife, and the Devil, are the characters. In 
this,asin the Chester Mystery of the same subject, 
the wife of Noah is a vixen : the last words she 
says to him are. 

The devil of hell tbee speed 
To Ebip when thou Bhalt go. 

In Cornwall they had interludes in the Cornish 
language from scripture history. They were 
called the Guary Miracle plays, and were some- 
times performed in the open fields, at the bottom 
of any earthem amphitheatre, the people standing 
around on tlic inclined plane, which was usually 
forty or fifty feet in diameter. The players did 
not learn their parts, but were followed by a 
prompter, called the ordinary, with the book in 
his hand. Long after the mysteries had ceased 
elsewhere, and the regular stage been established, 
they were exhibited m Cornwall to the country 
people, who flocked from all sides to hear and 
see the devils and devices that were provided to 
delight the eye, aa well as the ear. Two manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian library contain theComish 
plays of the Deluge, the Passion, and the Resur- 
rection. — Borlase's Antig. of Cornwall. 

Concerning the Coventry Mysteries, Dugdale 
relates, in his History of Warwickshire, that 
" before the suppression of the monasteries this 
city was veir famous for the pageants that were 
play'd therem, upon Corpus Christi day (one of 
their ancient faires) which occasioning very great 
confluence of people thither from far and near, 
was of no small benefit thereto : which pageants 
being acted with mighty state and reverence by 
the Grey Friars, had theatres for several scenes, 
very large and high, placed upon wheels, and 
drawn to all the eminent parts of the city, for the 
better advantage of spectators, and coutaiu'd the 
story of the Old and New Testament, composed 
in the old Englishe ritlime, as appeareth by an 
manuscript intituled Ludxis Corporis Christi 
or Ludus Coventria." 

It is remarkable, that in its entire series of 
forty mysteries in the Coventry manuscript men- 



tioned by Dugdale, there is not one, says Hone, 
from the Apocrypha to the Old Testament, whilst 
there are paraphrases of the New Testament 
Apocrypha. 

It may be supposed that the Chester pla^ 
written in an early and dark age, would contain 
a great mass of apocryphaJ interpolations, and 
that the Coventry plays, written much later, 
would contain less ; yet the contrary is the fad. 
The Chester mystery-maker of 1328, found the 
tcriptwalsubjects so numerous as to render le- 
course to the New Testament Apocrypha unne- 
cessary. But the Coventry mystery-maker of 
1416, was under circumstances that would sae- 
gest powerful motives to the cunning of a moni- 
bh mind for apocryphal adoption. 

" The Pageant of the Company of Sheremat 
and Taylors in Coventry, asperformed by thtm 
on the Festival of Corpus Christi," is a manu- 
script belonging to the corporation of Coventry, 
bearing the following inscription : " Thys matter 
newly ccrrecte be Robart Croo, the xiiijU". day of 
Marche, fenysschid in theyere of owre lord god 
Mcccc & xxxiiijt''. The celebrity of the 
performances may be inferred from the rank of 
the audiences ; for, at the festival of Corpus 
Christi. 1483, Richard III. visited this city to 
see the plays, and at the same season in 1492, 
they were attended by Henry VII. and his queen, 
by whom they were highly commended. 

It may l>e observed, and there can be no doubt 
that in the Mysteries of the Creation, Ike. per- 
formed at Chester, Coventry, and other places, 
that Adam and Eve appeared on the stage naked. 
In the second Pageant of the Coventry manu- 
script, in the British museum. Eve on being 
seduced by the serpent, induces Adam to taste 
the forbidden fruit. He immediately perceives 
their nakedness, and says to her, 

8e <u nakyd be for & be hjrnde. 

* • • * 

Woman Iky this leff on tM pzyvyte 
And with this leff 1 shall hyde me' 

Warton observes, that this extraordinary spec- 
tacle » as beheld by a numerous company of both 
sexes with great composure : they had the autho- 
rity of scripture for such representation, and they 
gave matters just as they found them in the third 
chapter of Genesis. 

The present age rejects as gross and indelicate 
those free compositions which our ancestors not 
only countenanced but admired. Yet, in fact, tho 
morals of our forefathers were as strict and | 
haps purer and sounder than our own ; 
have been taught to look up to them as {_ 
models of the honest, incorruptible obaiacttf i 
Englishmen. They were strangers indeed ith] 
delicacy of taste ; they beheld the broad and Uli^. 
pruned delineations of nature, and thought W 
harm : while we, on the most distant approach t» 
freedom of thought and expression, turn amy 
in disgust, and vehemently express our displet* 
sure. Human nature is ever the same, but socieiy 
is always progressive, and at every stage of refinfr- 
ment tne passions require stricter control ; not 
becatise they are} more violent, but because the 
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circumstances which excite them are multiplied. 
If we trace back the progress of society to its 
primitive state, we shall find that the innocence 
of mankind is in an inverse ratio totheir advance- 
ment in knowledge. — Cromek^s Remains. 

1427, Sep. 24. In a copy of the will of lady 
RaTensworth, the wife of lord Fitz-Hugh, are 
the following bequests : " Also I wyl yat my son 
Robert" (bishop of London) have a "Sauter, 
covered with rede velvet, and my doghter Mar- 
goiy a primer covered in rede, and my doghter 
Darev a sauter covered in blew, and my doghter 
Maulde Eure, a boke covered in blew, and yong 
Elizabeth Fitz-Hugh, my god-doghter, a boke 
covered in greene, with praires thereinne." 

1427. In the accounts of St. Mary's church 
Stamford, is the following item : " mending the 
books, tenpence ; writing, twopence. 

14^. The following curious depositions which 
were made by the enemies of the Lollards, will 
sufficiently prove that however violent were the 
measures pursued against them, and the various 
penances and imprisonments to which they were 
subjected, there were some found, who at eveiy 
hazard sought wisdom from the book of God. 
Nicholas Belward, of South Elmham, in Suffolk, 
was accused of having in his possession a New 
Testament, which he had bought in London, for 
four marks and forty pence, £2 \6i. 8d. a sum 
equivalent to more than jC40 at present; an 
astonishing price to have been ptudby a labouring 
man, for such Belward appears to have been : 
William Wright deposing that he " had wrought 
wlh him continually by the space of one year ; 
and studied diligently upon the said New Tesla- 
ment." Against Margery Bagskster it was de- 
posed, that she had desired Joan, the wife of one 
Cliffland, and her maid, to " come secretly in the 
night to her chamber, and there she should hear 
her fansband read the Law of Christ to them ; 
which Law was written in a book that her hus- 
band was wont to read to her ba night ; and that 
her husband was well learned in the christian 
verity." Against Richard Fletcher of Beccles, in 
Norfolk, "He is a most perfect doctor of that 
sect, and can very well and perfectly expound the 
HoIy Scriptures,and hath a book in the new law 
■ffl English." Against Sir Hugh Pye, a priest, it 
was deposed, that he had " bequeathed to Alicet 
arrant to William White, a New Testament, 
•AichthCTthen called the book of the New Law, 
•ad was m the custody of Oswald Godfrey, of 
C^hester." Even the ability to read was enu- 
■eiMed amongst the crimes of sect, by their 
nieat persecutors, for it is remarked in the de- 
tritions, that " William Bate, tailor, of Sything, 
and his wife, and his son, which can read Eng- 
M very well, is of the same sect ;" that " the 
dtogfater of Thomas Moone is partly of the same 
sect, and can read English ;" and that John Pert, 
late servant of Thomas Moone, is of the same 
uct, and can read well, and did read in the 
presence of William White." — Fox's Actes and 
Itomtmmtes. 

1430. At the annual feast of the holy cross, at 
■Abingdon, in Berkshire, twelve priests each re- 



ceived fourpence for singing a dirge ; and the 
same number of minstrels were each rewarded 
with two shillings and fourpence, besides their 
diet and provender for their horses. This, among 
many other instances, proves that the minstrels 
were more amply remunerated than the clergy ; 
for we find that m this year, the prior de Maxlock 
gave sixpence for a sermon, to an itinerant doctor 
in theologj-, one of the Mendicant orders, who 
went about preaching to religious houses. 

One of the most celebrated books in the annals 
of bibliography, is the richly illuminated missal 
executed about this period for John duke of 
Bedford, regent of France under Henry VI. 
By him it was presented to that king in the year 
1430. It was probably left by Henry in the palace 
at Rouen, and fell into the bands of Charles VI. 
at the taking of that town Henry II. of France, 
afterwards possessed it, and affixed his arms to it. 
Through w-hose hands it passed from this time 
does not appear, till it is found in tlie possession 
of lady Worseley, (a descendant of William Sey- 
mour, second duke of Somerset, who was appoint- 
ed jgovemor to the prince of Wales, by Charles I.) 
wife of Sir Robert Worseley, bart of Appledur- 
combe, in the Isle of Wight. From her it was 
purchased by Edward, second earl of Oxford, 
from whom it descended to his daughter the 
duchess of Portland.* 

This curious missal, eleven inches long, seven 
and a half wide, and two and a half thick, con- 
tains fifty nine large miniatures, which nearly 
occupy the whole page : and above a thousand 
small ones in circles of about an inch and half 
diameter, displayed in brilliant borders of golden 
foliage, with variegate<l flowers, Hcc. At the 
bottom of every page are two lines in blue and 
gold letters, which explain the subject of each 
miniature. The miniatures are in a good state 
for the time, and appear to be the woik of various 
artists, probably French or Flemish. The con- 
tents of these miniatures are in this account par- 
ticularly described. The subjects are symbols of 
the twelve months, historical paintings from the 
Scriptures, portraits of the duke and duchess of 
Bedford, with various paintings, designed as 
compliments to the noble owners of vLe book. 
Of tnese miniatures are given, in this work, 
copies accurately engraved, together with parti- 
cular descriptions of the numerous figures which 
they contain. A/ar simile is added of the attes- 
tation of the presenting of this manuscript to 



* In January 1786, when the Bedford Miasal was on Sale, 
with the rest of the Duchess of Portland's collection, king 
Geo. III. sent for his bookseller and expressed hU intention 
to become the purchaser. The bookseller ventured to 
Bubmit to his Majesty, that the article in question, as one 
fatghly curious was likely to (etch a high price. " How 
hish," exclaimed the klnfj. "Probably two hundred 
guineas," replied the bookseller. "Two hundred gruineaa 
for a Missal ! exclaimed the Queen, who was present, and 
lifted up her hands with astonishment. " Well, well," 
said his Majesty, " I'll have it stiU j but since the Queen 
thinks two hundred guineas so enormous a price for a 
Missal, I'll go no further." The biddings for the royal 
library did actually stop at that point i and Mr. Edwards 
carried off the prize .by adding three pounds more. The 
aanie Missal was afterwards sold at Mr. Edwards's sale, 
in 1819, and purchased by the Duke of Marlborough, for 
iM87. 15s. 
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Henry VI. The subjects of all the smaller 
figures are distinctly examined ; and it is amaziiig 
to observe, with what ingenuity topics for paint- 
ing have been extorted from the books of the 
Old and New Testament. Among the more 
curious paintings which decorate the book are the 
following : 

Judas hanging himself: he is in a blue coat, 
hanging on a tree, his hands sprawling, a devil 
coming to him, and two more pulling at his 
legs with hooks. 

Christ breaking the gates of hell, and carrying 
away Adam and Eve and the other holy prophets. 

God and Christ seated under a triple throne, 
and nimbui, holding a chalice into which the 
dove descends. 

Angels singing; — men and angels striking 
balls hung in air ; — two apostles at the ascension 
— John baptizing Christ — two angels holding 
his garment — Cupids riding on sticks holding a 
cross — a greyhound tied to a tree, an Owl above. 

Christ between the virgin and the baptist, 
angels taking up souls, devils pulling them into 
the mouth of hell : angels with the instruments 
of the passion. A devil with a soul on his 1>ack; 
two others pounding and beating two men; 
another turning Ixion's wheel. A dead body 
saying, O mart cruelle trap es dure et amere. 

Jesus Christ sending a letter to the bishop of 
Pergamos, signifying that sinful men and women, 
who dance, play, and kiss, shall be in danger of 
death. 

The trinity; God crowning a crucifix; the 
dove issuing from the mouth of the Father. 

This piece, at the same time that it exliibits a 
splendid monument of the arts in the fifteenth 
century, may furnish the philosopher with matter 
for reflection upon the ignorance and superstition 
of the age. 

1430. The Biblia Pauperum, or the Bible 
OF THE Pooh, executed about this time. 

The Biblia Pauperum is acknowledged to be 
a very ancient book. The few copies of it which 
remam in existence are, for the most part, either 
imperfect, or in very bad condition. Tliis will 
not excite much surprise when it is considered 
that it is akindgf Catechism of the Bible, which 
was executed for the use of young persons, and 
the common people ; and hence its tide, Biblia 
Pauperum, or the Bible of the Poor. This was the 
only part of the sacred book at that time within 
reach of the commonality, a complete Bible in 
manuscript being then worth a hundred pounds 
of our money. This will sufficiently account for 
the destruction of almost every copy of the 
Biblia Pauperum by repeated use, and for the 
mutilated state of the few copies that remain. 
The work consists of forty leaves of a small folio 
size, each leaf containing a cut in wood, with 
extracts and descriptive sentences referring to tlie 
subjects of the cuts. Each page contains four 
busts — two at the top, and two lower down ; 
together with three historical subjects. The two 
up^er busts represent certain prophets, or other 
emment persons, whose names are added beneath 
them. Of the three historical subjects, the chief 



type, or principal piece, is taken from the New 
Testament; and occupies the centre of the pa^, 
between the two ante-types, or subordinate sub- 
jects, which are allusive to it. Some difficulties 
have arisen among bibliographers as to the pre- 
cise time at which the first editions of the Biblia 
Pauperum was executed. Heineken, an author 
who examined with minute attention the few 
copies of this work which have escaped the wreck 
of time, discovered five different editions; the 
fifth being found to contain ten plates more than 
any of the others. Mr. Dibdin has supposed the 
date to be about 1450; but Mr. Home thinks 
that it is twenty or thirty years older. The fac- 
simile annexed will shew the execution of the 
blocks to have been very coarse, and the form of 
the letters, compared witli specimens in other 
books of which the date is better ascertained, is 
very gothic, and their proportions are not all 
well preserved. Upon comparison with some of 
the fac-similes in Uie Bibliothica Spenceriana, 
supposed to have been executed between 1420 
and 1430, the similarity of coarseness in the 
shape of the letters, will render it probable that 
the Biblia Pauperum is nearly of equal antiquity. 
The edition here particularly spoken of is mote 
valuable than any of the others, being that 
which contains the additions before-mentioned.* 
— (See Engraving.) 

The second class of Xylographic Works to be 
described, consists of Books of Images with Text 
Of all the ancient books of images which pre- 
ceeded the invention of the present mode of 
printing, the Speculum Humane Salvationes, or 
as it is generally termed, the Speculum Salutes, 
is confessedly the most perfect both with respect 
to design and execution. This compilation is a 
collection of historical passages from the Scrip- 
tures, with a few from profane history, which 
have some relation to the scriptural subjects. It 
is ascribed to a Benedictine monk of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century styled Brother John. So 
popular was this " Mirror of Salvation," that it 
was translated into German, Flemish and other 
languages ; and very frequently printed. Two 
latin editions are extant, without date. The im- 
pressions in both are sixty-three in number, and 
are executed from the- same blocks ; but in that 
which is reputed to be the more ancient, the 
explanations of twenty-five, not in regular suc- 
cession, are printed from entire wooden blocks, 
while the remaining thirty-eight, and the five 
leaves of prefax^, are wholly executed w ith fn^ 

* It may be amusing to those onacqnalnted wtttti 
estimation such ancient pieces of printing bear a«iaac#0 
virtuosi, to ste the prices that have l>een given for oi^M 
of the Biblia Pauperum. 

I7M— At the sale of M. de Boze, 10* Uvres . ^43 U 
1709 „ „ M. Gaignat, 830 „ ... St t 

i;9I „ „ M.Paris tl • 

181S „ „ M. WiUett »57 

ISISorlSig „ Dalie of Marlborongh .. SIM 
A copy of this booli, formerly Gaignat's, is in His iitjiettfl 
libraiy, another copy is in the library of Earl Speneff. 
The Bodleian and Corpus Christi College libiamt, tt 
Oxford, contain each a copyj and there is also one ^sld 
to be in the library at Bennett College, Cambridge, one in 
the Hunterian Mnscuro, Glasgow (very imperfect ; one IB 
the Royal Ubrary, Paris, ana one in the jmbUc Vbnrjft 
Baale. 
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type. Mr. Ottley seems to hare fonned a decided 
apision, that the Biblia Paupenim and the 
SpeculuT Salvationis were both executed by the 
same artist. 

In Bibliography these books are .described 
under two classes; namely, Books of Images 
without Text ; and Books of Images with Text. 
Ofthefonner class, the most celebrated specimen 
is the volume called the Biblia Paupenim ; and 
of the latter, the Speculum Humane Falvationis 
is in the highest estimation. 

The Speculum Salvationit is the most cele- 
brated block book in the annals of typographical 
controversy; if indeed the appellation of block 
book can properly be given to it, in which the 
lixt, accompanying the figures, is printed for 
the most part with moveable characters : in one 
edition of it, and in the other editions, entirely 
so. In truth, says Mr. Ottley, it seems to hold 
a distant place, midway between the ordinary 
books, printed entirely from engraved wooden 
Mocks, and the first specimen of typography in 
its mature state ; and is therefore independent of 
its intrinsic merit, particularly interesting. The 
latin edition is comprised in thirty-one sheets 
and a half; and in the Dutch the introduction 
ocenpics only four leaves, and consequently there 
ire only sixty-two leaves in the whole. The 
work when entire, is composed of a preface, and 
foity-five chapters in prose Latin, with rhyth- 
miral terminations to the lines, produced about 
1«6. 

, The change and improvement from the man- 
BCT in which these books of images wereexecuted 
to moveable wooden characters, seems obvious 
and not difficult ; but there is no evidence that 
they were ever used, except in the capital letters 
of some early printed books. 

I43I. About this period, Whethamstede, the 
learned and liberal abbot of St. Albans, being 
desirous of familiarising the history of his patron 
saint to the monks of his convent, employed 
Lydgate, as it should seem, then a monk of Bury, 
to translate the Latin legend of his life m 
English rhymes. It was placed before the altar 
of diat saint, which Whethamstede afterwards 
adoned with much magnificenee, in the abbey 
church. He paid for the translation, writing, 
and illumination of the l^end one hundred 
liiUingt, and expended on the binding and other 
exterior ornaments upwards of three pounds. 
The monk, who mentions it, and who lived after 
him, when it was still unfinished, exclaims, 
"Sod grant that this work may receive, in our 
hap, a happy consummation." — Warion't Hit- 
t^efMlulish Poetry. 

1431, May 30. Joan of Arc burned at Rouen, 
the general ignorance and barbarity of the times 
are marked by several curious and very striking 
circumstances. When Joan of Arc, the heroic 
paid of Orleans was cruelly put to death, the 
judges in their condemnation of her, were influ- 
eaced by a serious opinion that she was a sorceress, 
and a woishipper of the devil. Indeed, the in- 
fatuation witn the respect of the belief of witch- 
craft, must have been irresistable, when it was 



not in the power of such a distinguished character 
as Humphrey duke of Gloucester, to prevent his 
duchess from being brought to an open trial, and 
sentenced to a public penance and imprisonment 
for life, upon an accusation of this kind.* 

1433. Sixty-six nounds thirteen shillings and 
fourpence, was paio for transcribing a copy of 
the works of Nicholas de Lyra, in two vols, to 
be chained in the library of Grey Friars, London. 
It is most probable, however, that the illumina- 
tions, as well as the ornaments, probably included 
in the sum ; if not the materials used, at least 
the workmanship. 

Sir Richard Whittington (the famed lord 
mayor of London,) built the library of tlie Grey 
Friars, now called Christ's Hospital, in London, 
which was one hundred and twenty-nine feet 
long, and twelve broad, (Pennant says thirty-one) 
with twenty-eight desks, and eight double settles 
of wainscot; and was also ceiled with wainscot. 
In three years it was filled with books to the 
value of £556; of which Sir Richard contributed 
£400, and Dr. Thomas Winchelsey, a friar, 
of the Augustine's, supplied the rest. Thomas 
Walden, a learned Carmelite friar, who went by 
order of Henry V. to the council of Constance, 
and died approved in 1430, bequeathed to the 
same library as many MSS. of authors, written 
in capital-roman characters, as were then esti- 
mated at more than two thousand pieces of gold ; 
and adds, that this library, even in his time, ex- 
ceeded all others in London, fur multitude of 
books, and antiquity of copies. 

The postillsf of de Lyra are brief commenta- 
ries which he carried through the whole bible. 
They were formerly in great request. De Lyra 
Ls commended for having made the literal sense 
his primary object : but his writines partake 
strongly of the scholastic character. He obtain- 
ed in the schools the appellation of doctor utilis. 

Nicholas de Lyra or Normandy was, as some 
pretend, a converted Jew. He assumed the 
habit of the Friars Minors, 1291 : came to Paris, 
and, for a considerable time, expounded the 
scriptures with applause in the convent of his 
order. He obtained the patronage of Jane of 
Burgundy, wife of Philip v., sumamed the long, 
who appointed him one of her executors. De 
Lyra died at a very advanced age, October 23^ 
1340. Both Lutner and Wiclif were con. 



* Roger BoUnbroke, chaplain to the Duke of Gloucester, 
Mar^ry Jourdain, the witch of Eye. and their associates, 
beinp accused of necromancy, were publicly exposed at 
St. Paul's, in July, 1441 , and on the s I st of October foUow- 
ing, Mrs. Jourdain was condemned to be burnt for fur- 
nishing lovt-potionji to Eleanor Cohham, wife to the Duke 
of Gloucester. — Sec Shakspeare's Henry VI. 

t The term pottiila frequently adopted by the commen- 
tators of period, was generally applied to those explanatory 
notes after the text, and was probably derived from the 
Latin pontea, or postiUa, unless we suppose the word post- 
ilia to be a corruption from poMta a pa<;e. — Du Cangd. 

As to the terra postilla so often given to these early an- 
notations, Lomeir says that Alculn, preceptor of Charle- 
magrne, by order of that monarch, first collected the homilies 
of the fathers upon those portions of the ^spels which are 
termed in the Breviary " Dominicalir,'* and as these homi- 
lies were to be read after the gospels, respectively, hence 
the terms " Post ilia," which in process of timewere Joined 
together, and converted into ^ nown " fomininl generis.* 
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siderably indebted to his Postilla; for it has been 
adffinned, that 

If Lym had not liaiped on profanatiOD, 
Luther had never planned the Reformation. 

1433. At this period writing quills were so 
scarce at Venice, that men of letters could 
scarcely procure them. Anbrosius Traversarius, 
a monk of Cameldule, sent from Venice, to his 
brother, a bunch of quills, together with a letter, 
in which he said; "They are not the best, but 
such as I received in a present. Show the 
whole bunch to our friend Nicholas, that he may 
select a quill, for these articles are indeed 
scarcer in this city than at Florence." Ambrosius 
also complains, that at the same period, he had 
scarcely any more ink, and requested that a 
small vessel filled with it, might be sent to him." 
— BeckmanrCs History of Inventions. 

This Nicholas was a famous writer, and wrote 
several tracts, exposing the frauds and errors of 
the popish monks ana priests, and treatises on 
church government. 

1436. Conrad Saspach was the name of the 
turner who made the first printing press, under 
the direction of Gutenberg ; and John Dunius 
declared before the magistrates of Strasburg in 
1439, that he had received one hundred florins 
for work done at a press three years before. 

John Gutenberg or Genesfleisch,of Sorgeloch, 
called zam Gutenburg, of an illustrious family 
but who on a revolution at Mentz, in the time of 
Conrad III. retired to Strasburg; where it is 
thought, about the year 1420 or 1423, he made 
his first experiments connected with the art of 
printing. An authentic document corroborative 
of his being at Strasburg in 1424, has been dis> 
covered in the archives of the acts of Mentz ; to 
which city Gutenberg was invited to return by 
the aforesaid Conrad — butin which it is supposed 
he never made his re-appearance tUl about tlie 
year 1434. It is certam that misfortune had 
then reduced this enterprising genius to poverty ; 
for in 1435, he entered into partnership with 
Andrew Drozhennis (or Dritzenen), John Rifl", 
and Andrew Heelman, citizens of StnLsburg, 
binding himself thereby to disclose to them some 
important secrets by which they should make 
their fortunes. The workshop was in the house 
of Andrew Dritzehen, who dying, Gutenberg 
immediately senthis servant, Lawrence Beildech, 
to Nicholas, the brother of the deceased, and 
requested that no person might be admitted into 
the workshop, lest the secret should be discovered 
and the formes stolen. But they had already 
disappeared ; and this fraud, as well as the claims 
of Nicholas Dritzehen to succeed to his brother's 
share, produced a lawsuit among the surviving 
partners. 

Somewhere about this time he appears to have 
attached himself to a young lady called Isebnen 
Thure, of the christian name of Anne, and 
whom, there is every reason to think, he even- 
tually married. Whether she brought him any 
property, or whether the sweets of love gave a 
more fortunate, as well as more ardent turn to 



his genius may possibly be questioned. In tbis 
year something like a printing press was probably 
established — ^who first primed the balls, who first 
wetted the sheet, who first laid it upon the tympm 
— seized upon the handle — pressed, and threw 
off the/m«jf — and then hold up the typogia- 
phical miracle — moving in the wmd, and glilter- 
ing in the sunbeam, must, alas, I fear, remain 
in eternal obscurity!* About the year 1443, 
Gutenberg returned to Mentz, and there hired a 
house called zam Jungen ; and about 1450 he 
formed his celebrated connexion with John Faust 

Gutenberg seems to have had pretty distinct 
notions of uie mechanism of a printing press, 
without the means of carrying his views into 
effect. 

An author who is said to have written at a 

Seriod not very remote from that of Gutenberg's 
iscovery, pretends that he received the first i(ka 
of the art from an impres.^ion taken in wax from 
the seal of his ring ; which he accidentally ob- 
served some letters in relief. Thus our author, 
who wrote in poetic numbers : 

<* Respidt archetypoa auri vestigto loBtrana, 

Et aecam tadtus talia verba refert . 

^. fiaam bell^ pandit ccrtas hscc orbita rocee ; 

■' Monatrat et exactis iqita reperta libris." 

He afterwards proceeded to remark, that the 
contemplation of a wine pre.ss suggested or 
assisted his first crude conceptions of a machine 
proper for the exercise of his newly discovered 
art: 

" Rotrara prospexit dehinc torcnJaria BacchI, 
Et dixit Preli forma sit ista novl." 

In 1438, the unfortunate Drizchen lamented to 
his confessor, the great expense which he had 
incurred, without having been reimbiused a 
single n&o/iM. Nor did Gutenberg himself, who 
persisted in his unsuccessful attempts, reap any 
advantage from them ; for, on quitting Strasburg, 
he was overwhelmed in debt, and under the 
necessity of parting witli the greater portion of 
hisproperty. 

In December 1439, a trial took place at Stras- 
burg between John Gutenberg ana his partners. 
In the course of thislaw-suit, five witnesses, among 
whom was Beildech, Gutenberg's confidentL'U 
servant, incontrovertibly proved that Gutenberg 
was the first who practised the art of printing 
with moveable types. The result was a dissolu- 
tion of partnership. The whole proceedings on 
this important trial are in existence, and have 
been printed After this, Gutenberg relumed, 
poor and disappointed, but not dispirited to kb 
native citv. It is doubtful whether he had hi- 
therto really printed any thing. Heinecken, vfho 
has investigated this subject with great diligence 
and labour, is of opinion that he had ruined both 
himself and his partners, without being able to 
produce a single clean and legible leaf. 

1437, Feb. 21. James I. King of Scotland, 
murdered at Perth. The character of this sove- 
reign shines with distinguished excellence in the 
literary annals of his country. The misfortunes 



* Dibdin, Bibliographical Decameron. 
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of his youth, his early and long captivity, the in- 
cident which gave nse to his passion, its purity, 
constancy, and happy issue, are all displayed by 
invention and fancy, by genuine simplicity of 
sentiment, and by the felicity of poetical descrip- 
tion. To his knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages, the last of which he is represented as 
having written with ease, he added an acquaint- 
ance with the philosophy of the age. But the 
studies to which he was more particularly de- 
voted were those of poetry and music. Various 
works were written by him, both in prose and 
verse, most of which are unfortunately lost. 
Four of James's pieces, which have happily 
escaped the depredations of time, are a Song on 
ku MUtress ; The Kiiig't Qitair ; Pehlis to the 
Play; and Christ's Kirk im the Green. The 
King's Quair is a poem of large extent, being 
dinned into six cantos. Its theme is the royal 
author's love to Jane, daughter to the Earl of 
Somerset, a beautiful lady, of whom he became 
enamoured while a prisoner at the castle of 
Windsor, and who was afterwards his queen. 
Several men of ingenuity and taste have con- 
tended that James is little if at all inferior to 
Chaucer. If the former's Court of Venus be 
compared to the larter's Court of Love, the royal 
author will lose nothing by the comparison. 'The 
Jtsne, in particular, of King James, is painted 
with a beauty and delicacy that are not equalled 
io Chaucer's Rotial. It is to be lamented that 
many of the graces of the King's Quair are con- 
cealed, at least from common view in the an- 
tionity of the language. 

Three other Scottish poets are named in this 
period, but they are, on the whole, contemptible, 
vben compared with the monarch of the country. 
Andrew Winton,acanon regular of St. Andrew's, 
and prior of the monastery in Lochleveu, and who 
preceded James the First, wrote in verse a very 
luge chronicle of Scothind. Notwithstanding 
bis mode of composition, h« ought, perhaps, 
tatfaer to be considered as an historian than a 
poet. His work, which is valuable so far as it 
relates to his own country, and which contains 
materials not to be met with in Fordun, whom 
he had never seen, has not toour knowledge been 
published. It would be a desirable accession to 
the history of North Britain. Holland was the 
Mtbor of a poem entitled The Howlat, which 
appears to hare described the poetical employ- 
ments, and the musical entertainments of the 
age. Henry, the minstrel, who, on account of 
Im being blind from his birth, b usually called 
Blind Harry, composed the Lt/e o/ If a/(ac«. It 
is a romance, like Barbour's Bruce, but not to be 
adied with it in point of excellence. At the 
same time, it is not destitute of merit, and there 
are various tilings in it which cannot fail to 
gratify the curiosity of the antiquary and the 
critic. 

John Lydgate, a monk of the Benedictine ab- 
bey of Bury, in Suffolk, was the poet whose 
reputation stands the highest among the English 
bards of this age. He possessed the advantage 
of as good an education as the times could afford. 



After having studied at Oxford, he travelled for 
improvement into France and Italy. , Here he 
acquired the knowledge not only of the language, 
but of the literature of these countries, and paid 
a very particular attention to the poetry of Iwth 
nations. Besides obtaining an acquaintance with 
all the polite learning which was then cultivated, 
he was no inconsiderable proficient in the fa.shion- 
ablephilosophyand theology of his coteraporaries. 
The vivacity of his genius, and the versatility of 
his talents, enabled him to write a great number 
of poems, extremely diversified in their subjects, 
and in the nature of their composition. His three 
chief productions were the Fall of Princes, the 
Siege of Thebes, and the Destruction of Troy ; 
he likewise composed a procession of pageants 
from the Creation. Lydgate is to he reckoned 
among the improvers of the English tongue. 
His langut^ is uncommonlyperspicuous for the 
tim^ he lived in, and his verses frequently excite 
surprise from their modest cast. He seems to 
have been ambitious, at least in the structure and 
modulation of his style, of having rivalled Chau- 
cer; but undoubtedly he was far inferior to him 
in the grand requisites of poetical excellence. 
His mode of writing is diffuse, and he is not 
distinguished by animation or pathos. Never- 
theless, he is not destitute of beauties ; and his 
Destruction of Troy, in particular, displays much 
power of description, in conjunction with clear 
and harmonious numbers. He died in the year 
1440, and was buried in the monastery at Bury. 

Having dwelt so largely on the poetical his- 
tory of this period, for which the materials are 
more copious than for most other articles, and 
which will always comtitute a prime object in a 
view of the progress of taste and literature, we 
proceed to the rest of the polite arts, concerning 
the rest of which, however, there Ls little to be 
said. Although the civil wars of the fifteenth 
century were a great hindrance to the erection of 
magnificent buildings, at least by private per- 
sons, a skill in architecture, where there was an 
opportunity of displaying it, was by no means 
upon the aecline. That species of it which bath 
commonly, though improperly, been styled the 
Gothic, was gradually improved, and carried to 
its highest pitch of perfection. Of this several 
striking examples may be mentioned ; such as 
the chapel of King's College at Cambridge, the 
Divinity School at Oxford, the collegiate church 
at Fotheringay, and the chapel of St. George at 
Windsor. The most admired of these structures 
is King's College chapel at Cambridge, which 
was erected by that pious prince, Henry the 
Sixth. It is dlstinguisned by its lightness, lofti- 
ness, and beauty, and the contemplation of it 
will afford peculiar pleasure to men of taste and 
judgment. 

Sculpture and statuary did not decline in this 
age, or fail of receiving ample encouragement. 
In tact, the artists in these branches had fuller 
employment, and obtained higher rewards than 
hau been conferred upon them in former times. 
The very opposite which was made, by the fol- 
lowers of Wiclif, to the veneration and woi-ship 

o 
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of images, contributed to this event. Hence the 
clerey were more solicitous to please the people 
by the elegant and splendid execution of works 
of this nature: nor were their efforts unsuc- 
cessful. 

Sepulchral architecture, io particular, was 
advanced to much perfection m the present 
period. The monuments were adorned with 
statues, and with figures in basso and alto re- 
lievo, and the public taste in this respect called 
forth the abilities of the sculptor and the statuary. 
It is to the honour of our country that the 
English artists were of equal reputation with 
those of other kingdoms, and were occasionally 
employed by foreign princes. Thomas Colyn, 
Thomas Holewell, and Thomas Poppehowe, 
were engaged to make the alabaster tomb of 
John the Fourth, Duke of Brittany. The work 
was executed by them in London, after which 
they carried it over, and erected it in the ca- 
thedral of Nantes. Of five artists who were 
appointed to construct the monument of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and to adorn it 
with images, four were natives of England. The 
images, besides a large one representing the earl, 
were thirty-two in number. In an age when 
almost eveiy person of rank and wealth had a 
monument erected to his memory, with his 
effigies upon it, either in &ee-stone, marble, or 
metal, it was impossible but that the zeal and 
emulation of the artists must have been excited, 
and some degree of improvement be hence com- 
municated to their arts. 

At this period the pay of a labourer was three- 
pence per day ; a quarter of wheat was sold for 
five shillings to five shillings and sixpence ; a 
quarter of malt, four shillings ; clotbmg for a 
servant for a year, four shillmgs ; a quarter of 
oats, two shillings ; a flitch of bacon, one shilling 
and eightpence ; a yard of cloth for a shepherd, 
one shilling ; two gallons of ale, threepence. 

The countess of Anjou paid for a copy of the 
Homilies of bishop Haiman, two hundred sheep, 
fire quarters of wheat, five quarters of barley, 
and five quarters of millet. Picolimini relates, 
that eighty golden crowns were demanded for a 
small part of the works of Plutarch, and sixteen 
golden crowns for a few tracts of Seneca. 

The revival of Greek literature in Italy is 
dated from this time, when Europe could boast of 
fifty universities. Italy had above five hundred 
associations like our societies, called academies, 
for general or particular pursuits. Petrarch, 
Boccacio, and Cnrysoloras, was then dead ; but 
Poggio and Aretin still flourished with the elder 
Medicis, and Chalcocondvles, Pope Nicholas V. 
Pulci, and Boiardo soon followed in their illus- 
trious train. Long before the fall of Constanti- 
nople,* the love of classical literature had been 
gradually reviving ; — ^that event increa.sed it, by 
compelling a great number of learned Greeks to 
seek shelter in Italy. But it could not be g^ti- 

* Constantiiiople, the capital of the Oreek empin vna 
bdcen by the Becond Mahomet, in May, USS. The beaatiKil 
Irene vluise (Ue was diamatised by St. JohnaoD, waiooe 
of the captives. 



fied, till the manuscripts, which lav buried and 
neglected, were brought to light. The researches 
of literary men were chiefly directed to this point ; 
every part of Europe and Greece was ransacked; 
and, the glorious end considered, there was some- 
thing sublime in this humble industry, which 
often recovered a lost author of antiquity, and 
gave one more classic to the world. This occu- 
pation was caried oq with enthusiasm, and a kind 
of mania possessed many who 'exhausted their 
fortunes in distant voyages and profuse prices. 
The acquisition of a province would not have 
given so much satisfaction as the discovery of an 
author little known, or not known at all. Some 
of the half-witted, who joined in this great hunt, 
were often thrown out, and some paid high for 
manuscripts not authentic. In reading the cor- 
respondence of the learned Italians of these times, 
their adventures of manuscript hunting are veiy 
amusing : and their raptures, their congratula- 
tions, or at times their condolence, and even their 
censures, are all immoderate. It is curious to 
obser\-e that in these vast importations into Italy 
of manuscripts from Asia, John Aurispas, who 
brought many hundreds of Greek manuscripts, 
laments tliat he had chosen more profane than 
sacred writers ; which circumstance was owing to 
the Greeks, who would not so easily part with 
theological works, but they did not highly value 
profane writeis ! 

These manuscripts were discovered in the ob- 
scurest recesses of monasteries ; they were not 
always imprisoned in libraries, but rotting in dark 
unfrequented comers with nibbish. It required 
not less ingenuity to find out places where to 
grope in, than to understand the value of the 
acquisition. It sometimes happened that mann- 
scripts were discovered in the last agonies of 
existence. Papirius Masson found, in the house 
of a bookbinder at Lyons, the works of Agobart ; 
the binder was on the point of using the manu- 
scripts to line the covers of his books. A page of 
the second decade of Livy it is said was found by 
a man of letters in the parehment of his battle- 
dore, while he was amusinghimself in the country. 
He hastened to the maker of the battledore — but 
arrived too late ! The man had finished the last 
page of Livy — about a week before. The original 
manuscript of Justinian's code was discovered by 
the Pisans, accidentally, when they took a city in 
Calabria ; that vast code of laws had been in a 
manner unknown from the time of that emperor. 
This curious book was brought to Pisa ; and when 
Pisa was taken by the Florentines, was transfer- 
red to Florence, where it is still preserved. The 
most valuable copy of Tacitus, oi whom so much 
is wanting, was discovered in a monastery of 
Westphalia. It is a curious circumstaiice in 
literary history, that we should owe Tacitus to 
this single copy ; for the Roman emperor of that 
name bad copies of the works of his illustrious 
ancestor placed in all the libraries of the empire, 
and every year had ten copies transcribed ; but 
the Roman libraries seem to have been all des- 
troyed, and the imperial protection availed no- 
thing against the teeth of time. 
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The labouis of those who may justly be called 
the restorers of classical literature, were mainly 
instrumental in producing that state of things, 
which turned men's minds towards the invention 
of printing, and nourished it to maturity, when 
indented. The monks themselves, so far as they 
contributed to the perusal of legends and mira- 
enlous stories, were the unconscious instruments 
of that spreading desire for knowledge, which 
ushered in the invention of printing, and which 
issued in the Reformation itself. 

We lost a g^reat number of ancient authors, by 
the conquest of Egypt by the Saracens, which 
deprived Europe of die use of the papyrus. They 
could find no substitute, and knew of no other 
expedient but writing on parchment,which became 
every day more scarce and costly. Ignorance 
and barbarism unfortunately seized on Roman 
manuscripts, and industriously defaced pages 
once imagined to have been immortal. The most 
elegant compositions of classic Rome were con- 
verted into the psalms of a breviary, or the pray- 
ers of a missal. Livy and Tacitus " hide their 
diminished heads" to preserve the legends of a 
saint, and immortal truths were converted into 
clumsy fictions. At Rome, a part of a book of 
Livy was found, between the Imes of a parch- 
ment but half effaced, on which they had substi- 
tuted a book of the bible ; and the recent disco- 
veiv of Cicero de Rupublica, which lay concealed 
under some monkish writing, shows the Cute of 
ancient manuscripts. 

In these times, manuscripts were important 
articles of commerce ; being excessively scarce, 
and preserved with theutmost care, usurers them- 
selves considered them as precious objects for 
pawn. A student of Pavia, who was reduced, 
nised a new fortune by leaving in pawn a manu- 
■cript of a body of law ; and a grammarian, who 
«as rained by a fire, rebuilt his house with two 
anall volumes of Cicero. 

In this age of manuscript, there is reason to 
believe, that when a man of letters accidentally 
obuinel an unknown work, he did not make the 
turest use of it, and cautiously concealed it from 
bis cotemporaries. Leonard Aretino, a distin- 
guished scholar at this time, having found a 
Greek manuscript of Procopius De Hello Gothica, 
tnielated it into Latin, and published the work ; 
Init concealing the author's name, it passed as his 
own, till another manuscript of the same work 
bemg found, the fraud of Aretino was apparent. 
The first public library in Italy was founded 
b^ I person of no considerable fortune : his credit, 
Ins frugality, and fortitude, were indeed equal to 
» treasuiy. Nicholas Niccoli, the son of a mer- 
cknt, after the death of his fother relinquished 
llie beaten roads of gain, and devoted his soul to 
itgdv, and his fortune to assist students. At his 
death, he left his library to the public, but his 
debts being greater than his effects, the princely 
genetosity of Cosmo de Medici realized the in- 
tentions of its former possessor, and afterwards 
enriched it by the addition of an apartment, in 
<liicb he placed the Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, 
Cbaldaic, and Indian manuscripts. — lyiireaH. 



Mr. Watson in his history of printing quotes 
an epistle of Antonius Boronia, to Alphonsus 
king of Naples and Sicily, in which are the 
following expressions: — ^" i on lately wrote to me 
from Florence, that the works of Titus Livius 
are there to be sold, that the price of each book 
is one hundred and twenty crowns of gold; 
therefore I entreat your Majesty that you pur- 
chase it, and cause it to be sent to me. One 
thing I want to know of your prudence, whether 
I or Poggio, have done best ; he that he might 
buy a country house near Florence sold Livy, 
which he had writ in a very fair hand ; and I, to 
purchase Livy, have exposed a piece of land to 
sale." No man, of this period, devoted himself 
with so much industry to the restoring of classi- 
cal manuscripts and literature, than Poggio. No 
difiiculty, no want of assistance, no expense or 
labour aiscouraged him. His youth was spent 
in travelling to attain what seemed to be the sole 
object of his life ; and when he became secretary 
to the popes, eight of whom employed him in 
succession, he used the influence and opportu- 
nities his situation gave him, for the promotion 
of literature and the collecting of manuscripts at 
Rome ; though he complains that his zeau was 
not assisted by the great. He found under a 
heap of rubbisn in a decayed coffer the works of 
Quintilian ; and to his great joy drew it out of its 
grave. " Oh, great gains ! Oh unexpected feli- 
city ! I entreat you my Pogpo, send me the 
manuscript as soon as possible, that I may see it 
before I me." exclaims Aretino, in a letter over- 
flowing wiUi enthusiasm on P(^gio's discovery of 
the above manuscript. 

The term academy was revived in Italy, at 
this time, but with a signification somewhat 
different from what it had ^me in ancient times. 
It was used to imply, not a school in which phi- 
losophy was taught by a master to his pupils, 
but an association of individuals for the cultiva- 
tion of learning or science, and usually constitu- 
ted and endowed by the head of the state in 
which it was established. What was now called 
an academy, in fact more nearly resembled what 
was anciently denominated a Museum, — the 
name given, for example, to the famous associa- 
tion of the learned, founded by the first Ptolemy 
at Alexandria, which so long subsisted in that 
city. The emperor Charlemagne is also recorded, 
to have established in his palace at Paris a 
society of this description. It was the fancy of 
the members of this society to assume each a 
classical or scriptural appellation. At their meet- 
ings they were accustomed to give account of 
such books as they had been studying ; and their 
attention is said to have been directed, not with- 
out effect, to the regulation and improvement of 
the vernacular language of the country. 

It has of late be^me common, more especially 
in England and the United States of America, 
to give the name of academies to those semina- 
ries in which so many various branches of edu- 
cation are taught as to entitle them to rank, it 
may be thought, as a sort of minor universities 
In this sense, many of the principal towns in 
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Scotland have their academies, which are merely 
great schools, as in Germany would be called 
g^ymnasia, embracing in some cases both the lan- 
guages and the sciences, but in general confined 
chiefly to the latter. In England, again, the 
colleges of the dissenters are commonly called 
academies ; and the name is also frequently as- 
sumed by mere private boarding houses, on 
however small a scale. The government institu- 
tion at Woolwich for the instruction of military 
cadets is called the Royal Military Academy. 
It was founded in 1741, and is under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Ordnance. There is also a 
Royal Naval Academy at Portsmouth, founded 
in 1722, under the direction of the Board of 
Admiralty. The Jewish seminaries for the high- 
est brancnes of learning, in the diflferent countries 
of Europe, have usually borne the name of aca- 
demies. The same name has long been applied 
to schools of riding, of dancing, and of gymnastic 
exercises. On the other hand, many of those 
associations of the learned, which, in all respects, 
resemble the academies that arose in Italy with 
the revival of letters, are, nevertheless, not known 
by that name. They are called not academies, 
but tocieties, oiioctatiom, tmueums, lycteunu, 
athenaums, institutes, $cc. 

It is commonly stated, that the term academy 
is derived from the name of the original pro- 

Erietor Academus or Ecademus, who is said to 
ave established a house and garden in one of 
the suburbs of Atheas, inclosed by a wall, and 
having the grounds laid out in walks, shaded by 
trees. . Other etymologies of the term, however, 
have also been given. About the middle of the 
fifth century, before the commencement of our 
era, the groves of Academus fell into the pos- 
session of Cimon, the Athenian general ; and it 
was he who first adorned the place with statues 
and fountains, and added other improvements, 
so as to convert it into a retreat uniting to the 
charms of natural scenenr many of the luxuries 
of the art. At his death he left the garden to 
the public; and it became a favourite resort of 
the lovers of philosophy and solitary meditation. 
Hither Socrates was wont occasionally to repair 
to converse with his disciples. But it was his 
illustrious pupil, Plato, who first gave celebrity 
to the Academy as a seat of philosophy, by 
establishing here the school over which he pre- 
sided for nearly half a century. Hence the 
Platonic philosophy is frequently called Aca- 
demism or the philosophy of the Academy ; and 
its followers. Academics or Academists. Plato 
died about the year 348 before the Christian era. 
About the year b. c. 296, one of his successors, 
Arcesilaus, introduced certain changes into tlie 
original doctrines of the school ; and he is on this 
account considered the founder of a second, or 
Middle, as distinguished from the old Academy. 
There was also in this sense athird academy, called 
the New, of which the founder was Carneades, 
who flourished about a century after Arcesilaus. 
Some writers even reckon a fourth Platonic 



academy, founded soon after the time of Carne- 
ades, by Philo, (not the celebrated Platonic Jeit) 
and Charmidas or Charmadas : and a fifth, de- 
signated the Antiochian, from its founder Anti- 
ocnus, who had been a disciple of Philo. Cictro 
had a country seat on the Neapolitan coast, to 
which, as one of his fiivourite retreats for pbiln- 
sophical study and converse, he gave, in memoij 
uf the famous Athenian school, me name of aci- 
demia. It was here he wrote his Academe 
Questimu. Its remains are still pointed out near 
Pozzuoli, under the name of the Bagni de' 
Tritoli. 

With regard to the academy of Plato, we maj 
further notice that it was situated in the suburb, 
Ijring to the north-west of Athens, called Ceia- 
micus, that is, literally, the Place of Tiles ; and 
it has been- remarked, as a curious coincidence, 
that the principal public garden of that cit; 
should thus have apparently bad the same origin 
with the Thuleries of the modem capital of 
France, a name which also indicates that the site 
was anciently that of a tile-work. 

Having arrived at that period, when it becomes 
our duty to investigate into the origin and pro- 
gress of printing ; and looking back on the state 
of mankind from its earliest source, and through 
the dark and midde ages, must not the heart be 
warmed with gratitude to that All-wise and bene- 
ficent Being, who has thus gifted us with this 
inestimable treasure, — that vtduable fountain of 
of intellectual enjoyment, — the Press. It b 
not now, as it was heretofore, that the wealdiy 
alone could enjoy this delectable repast. Books 
are not now treasured up as a great raril^ and 
of high value, but on the contrary, accessible to 
all : and thus it is, says Dr. Middleton, in his 
Free Enquiry into the Art of Printing, the ease 
which we now find in providing and dispersing 
what number of copies of books we please, by the 
opportunity of the press, makes us apt to imagine, 
without considering the matter, that the pub- 
lication of books was the same easy affair in all 
former times as in the present. But the case 
was quite different. For, when there were no 
books in the world but what were written out by 
hand, with great labour and expense, the method 
of publishing them was necessarily very slow, 
and the price very dear ; so that tne rich only 
and curious would be disposed or able to pur- 
chase them ; and to such also it was often dif- 
ficult to procure them, or to know even where 
they were to be bought. 

Say, what was man ere by the Press refined ? 

What bonds hi^ glorious enerides confined i 

Did Oenios, thro' the dull chaotic waste, 

Court the fair form of beauty and of taste, 

Tho* strons his ardour, and tho' pure his lovev 

Small was the sphere wherein those powers coald move. 

The meteor-beam tliat science lent manlciad, 

Dartin;^ eflfulgence on th' inquiring mind. 

Oft gleam'd — a weak and transitory light, 

A moment glared — then sunk in endless night : 

Man knew no means to hold the fiitting race 

Of Alt's coy forms, that courted his embrace ; 

His only hope in Memory's stinted power. 

The oral record— changing every hour.— M*C««««T. 
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HISTORY OF PRINTING, 

AMD PROGRESS OP LITERATURE, 

FROM THE INVENTION OF THE ART TO THE ABOUTION OF THE STAR 
CHAMBER, IN THE YEAR 1694. 



How shall I speak thee, or thy power address, 
Thoa Ood of our idolatry — the Prkas ! 
By thee Reli^on, Liberty, and Laws, 
Exert their Influence, and advance their cause ; 
By thee, worse plagues than Pharaoh's land befell, 
DiflfVised, malte earth the vestibule of hell j 
Thou fountain at wtiich drlnlc the pood and wise : 
ThoD ever babbling spring of endless lies j 
Like Eden's dread probationary tree, 
Knowled^ of ^ood and evil is from thee. — Cowpia. 

But not to make our eyes sore by looking; only on the hurt ; let us tome them on the bencflts of the well 
oploytd Press ; and we shall see it a mint of solid worth, the good it hath done, (and yet may do) betoft Inestimable ; 
itii Trath's Armory, the Bank of Knowledge, and Nursery of Religion, never suffering a want of the sincere Milk of 
the Wnd, nor Piety's Practice to be out of print (and that not only in one book) weekly issuing forth helps to doing, 
u nli ss knowing our duty.— Wbituics's Teara of the Prate, London, 1054. 



It creates our sarprise, when we are told, that 
llie ait of printing, which has been styled the 
" Nuise and Preserver of the Arts and Sciences," 
slioald be so negligent of itself, as not to leave 
tbe smallest record of its own origin ; the inven- 
tors having been more ambitious of deserving, 
than of purchasing praise. That the invention 
of an art, so curious in its nature, and so highly 
beneficial in its consequence, should have been 
the boast and contention, not of individuals only, 
hot of cities and countries, is less surprising, than, 
that the inventor shouldhave neglected to secure 
to himself the honour of the discovery. Public 
gratitnde, at least, might have been expected to 
popetuate the name to which it owed such infi- 
nite obligations. But neither this, nor personal 
ambition, prevented the obscurity which has fallen 
on the subject, and which has nearly concealed 
from us the author, as well as the time and place, 
»hich his art commenced. 

As many cities have contended for the honour 
of Ihu invention, and engaged the learned in 
defence of their respective claims, it cannot be 
improper to select the most considerable testimo- 
nies from those authors, who wrote soon after the 
discoTeiT, and were better acquainted with this 
luttei than those who lived at some distance of 
time after it, and may be supposed to have follow- 
ed their predecessors in the accounts they have 



given us of the origin of printing. From the 
multiplicity of evidence, and the contradictory 
facts adduced by contending parties, difference of 
opinion may still exist, yet, from an impartial 
survey, there appears a preponderance of testi- 
mony, calculated to produce conviction, and to 
form the judgment of those who candidly inves- 
tigate the point. 

" It is wonderful," says Lemoine, " but it is 
true, that the only art which can record all others, 
shotild almost forget itself." 

To us of the present day, indeed, who are tena- 
cious only of the freedom of this inestimable art, 
but in no respect connected with its original dis- 
covery, the question is of less importance than to 
those cities which contend for the sake of inves- 
ting themselves with the honour of the inven- 
tion. But that which is every day growing more 
and more valuable to the whole moral world, and 
whose ultimate consequences, both as they con- 
cern religion, and embrace every thing that be- 
longs to human institutions, afford matter for 
speculation of the deepest interest, is worthy of 
our highest regard : and thus it is that the History 
of Printing becomes to us an object of the most 
laudable curiosity. 

The chief causes to be assigned as having 
tended to occasion doubts with whom the art ac- 
tually originated, may be thus briefly summed 
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up : — ^Firet, the real inventor would be unable to 
confine the secret wholly to himself, and advan- 
tage would be taken by such as had opportunities 
of learning any particulars concerning it during 
its experimental progress and imperfect state, to 
arrogate to themselves the merit of being the in- 
ventors of that to which they contributed nothing, 
but mechanical agents. — Secondly, for a time, 
printing was as much the counterfeit of, as the 
mbstittite for writing ; being, as it were, the/ac- 
timile of the hand-writing of the most approved 
scribes : and as large sums were pud for mann- 
script copies of choice worlds, the first printers 
were desirous to sell their printed copies as ma- 
nuscripts ; hence, lucrative motives might operate 
to prevent the founder of the art from divulging 
himself to the world as the author of so gpreat a 
novelty. — Thirdly, the want of sufficient funds 
for his purpose mduced the original projector, 
and those artistsimmediately concerned with him, 
to engage jointly with men of property in the 
practice of the art ; and their names thus becom- 
ing blended, the merit of the invention became 
liable to be falsely ascribed. — Fourthly, the com- 
mencement of book-printing could not have been 
earlier than the year 1422, nor later than 1442 ; 
and it is probable that within this period presses 
were established in various parts of Europe : and 
as intercommunication between distant countries 
was not then very easily effected, each printer 
and each city might claim the honour of the in- 
vention without much risque of immediate detec- 
tion. These appear to nave been some of the 
principal causes that conduced to render it doubt- 
ful in whom, and at what place, the art had 
actually its origin. 

A controversy has arisen concerning the first 
discoverer of the art of printing, between the 
three towns of Haerlem, Mentz, and Strasburg ; 
each, from a natural partiality, attributing it to 
their own countrymen. The dispute, however, 
has turned rather on words than facts ; and it 
seems to have arisen from the different definitions 
of the word printing. If we estimate the dis- 
covery from the invention of the principle, tiie 
honour is unquestionably due to lAurence Coster, 
a native of Haerlem, who first found out the 
method of impressing characters on paper by 
means of carved blocks of wood. If moveable 
types be considered as a criterion, the merit of 
the discovery is due to John Gutenberg of Mentz, 
and Schoerfer, in conjunction with Faust, was 
the first who founded types of metaJ. 

The claims of Coster depend principally on 
the authority of the celebrated historian of Hol- 
land, Hadrianus Junius, or Adrian Young, who 
was bom at Horn in 1511, and took up his re- 
sidence at Haerlem in 1560; he was rector of 
the Latin school, and also teacher of natural 
philosophy at Haerlem. In January, 1675, he 
finished his work, intituled Batmna, and died on 
the ] 6th of June the same year : this work ap- 
peared in 1578, from which it is considered that 
all Coster's partisans have taken their ground 
of argument. The following particulars are 
suppled to have been written in 1568. 



"About 120 years ago, Laurence Zaiwa 
Coster, inhabited a decent and fashionable honst 
in the city of Haerlem, situated on the nuuket- 
place, opposite the royal palace. The name o( 
Coster was assumed, and inherited from his 
ancestors, who had long enjoyed the honounble 
and lucrative office of Coster or Sexton to tbe 
church. This man deserves to be restored to the 
honour of being the first inventor of printing, of 
which he has been unjustly deprived by othen, 
who have enjoyed the praises due to him alone. 
As he was walkingin the wood contiguous to the 
city, which was the general custom of the richa 
citizens and men of leisure, in the afternoon and 
on holydays, he began to pick out letters on the 
bark of the beech; with these letteis he es- 
stamped marks upon paper in a contrary direc- 
tion, in the manner of a seal ; until at length he 
formed a few lines for his own amusement, and 
for the use of the children of his brother-in-law. 
This succeeding so well, he attempted greata 
things ; and being a man of genius and reflection, 
he invented, with the aid of his brother, or son- 
in-law, Thomas Pieterison, a thicker and note 
adhesive ink, as the common ink was too thin 
and made blotted marks. With this ink he was 
able to print bloclcs and figures, to which he added 
letters. I have seen specimens of his printing in 
this manner: in the beginning he printed on one 
side only. This was a Duteh hook, entilled 
Speigal enser BehoudenUu. That it was one of 
the first books printed after the invention of the 
art, appears from the leaves, which are pasted 
together, that the naked sides might not be offen- - 
sive to the eyes ; and none at first were printed 
in a more perfect manner. As this new species 
of traffic attracted numerous customers thus did 
the profits arising from it increase his lore for 
the art, aiid his diligence in the exercise of it 

" He engaged workmen, which was the source 
of the mischief. Among tiiese workmen was one 

Jan whether his surname be that of Fanst, 

or any other, is of no great importance to ine ; «s 
I will not disturb the dead, whose consciences 
must have smote them sufficiently while liring. 
This Jan, who assisted at the printing press under 
oath, after he had learned the art of casting the 
types, setting them, and other matter belong- 
ing to the art, and thought himself sufficienU; 
instructed, having watehed the opportunity, as 
he could not find a better, he packed up the tjpes 
and the other articles on Christmas eve, whilt 
the family was engaged in celebrating the festival, 
and stole away with them. He first fled to Am- 
sterdam, thence to Cologne, until he could estab- 
lish himself at Mentz, as a secure place wheiehe 
might open shop, and reap the fruits of his 
knavery. It is a known fact, that within the 
twelve months, that is, in the year 1440, he pub- 
lished the Alexandri Galli DoctrinaUdipsniVsti 
at that time in high repute, with Petri Hup'*' 
Tractatibm Logicis, with the same letteis wnich 
Laurens had used. These are the principal cir- 
cumstances I have collected from cieditoble 
persons, far advanced in years, which they have 
transmitted like a flaming torch firom hand to 
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hand ; I hare also met with others who hare 
confirmed the same." &c. &c. The particahucs 
here recorded, Junius states to hare received 
from his totor, Nicholas Galius, an old gentle- 
man of very tenacious memoiy, who related that, 
when a boy, he often heard one Comeliu/, a 
bookbinder, (then upwards of eighty years of age, 
«ho had when a youth, assisted at the printing- 
office of Coster) descrihe with great earnestness 
tbenamerDustnalsaod experiments made by his 
master in the history of the invention : when he 
came to that part of his narrative touching the 
nibbeiy, he would burst into tears, and curse, 
with uie ereatest vehemenoe, those nights in 
vhicb he had slept with so rile a miscreant ; 
uxl that, were still alive, he could with pleasure 
eiecnte the thief with his own hands. Junius 
states, that he received a similar account from 
Qainnns Talesius, the Burgomaster, who de- 
ckled that it was recited to him by the said 
Conielius : the latter died in the year 1515. 

Mr. Ottley is of opinion that Junius is in error, 
■then he states that Quirius Talesius receired the 
iBfoimation from the same Cornelius who worked 
da Coster, he imagines him to hare been a son, 
or nephew, of the former ; as Meerman found 
mention of Cornelius the bookbinder in the re- 
wrdj of the church of S. Baron, at Haerlem, 
under the years 1474, 1485, 1487, 1496, 1503, 
1507, 1508, and 1615. U the chronology, ob- 
aenes Mr. Ottley, be correct, Cornelius must 
ka»e been ninety in the year 1496 ; therefore, he 
cooclndes, that the latter dates refer to a younger 
Coneliiis, the informant of Talesius. 

Authors disagree with respect to the person 
«b committed the robbery alledged to have 
talm place. There cannot be the least reason 
for supposing Faust to hare been the thief, he 
long a wealthy citizen of Mentz. Scrirerius 
be the theft on John Gutenberg. Some suppose 
the robber to hare been John Maidenbachius, 
others John Petersheimius, but most probably it 
OS Geinsfleisch, sen. whom Kohlerus states 
cuneto Mentz in 1441, and not before. 

Theiecertainly appears a strange inconsistency 
in the different statements respecting this robbery. 
A wajantY of writers agree uiat it took place in 
1441; whereas, it is nnirersally allowed that 
Coster died in 1440. The account is certainly 
I Toy natural and pleasing one, if we direst it 
rftkeabore and a few other inconsistencies. It 
B necessary to obserre, that in the confusion of 
BMes which follow this erent in the history of 
piisting, the thief has been suffered to escape, 
ud the crime attributed to an innocent person. 

Scrirerius informs us, that he had collected 
fiapnents of a work upon this subject, written 
upon this subject, written at Haerlem, between 
IM9 and 1661, by Jan. Van Zuyren, Bunno- 
nasier of that city : Scrirerius laments its loss, 
■beerting, that had this been handed down to 
posterity, there would now be no occasion for a 
^aence to the testimonies of Junius and others, 
in order to prore that Haerlem is entitled to the 
oerit of tire discorery. He says, that he pre- 
aetred t hp . T i a t i n title, andsome part of the preface, 



byt the name of Coster does not appear. He ad- 
mits that the honour of perfecting tne art, and of 
making it known throughout Europe, is justly 
due to Mentz. It appears an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance for Haerlem, that the documents of 
Jan. Van Zuyren, which Scrirerius so much 
laments the loss of, should not have been pre- 
serred ; if they had, it is doubtful whether they 
would in the least hare advanced the cause of 
Junius and Meerman. 

That Coster carried the art no further than 
separate umoden typet, appears from a Dutch 
poem, entituled Hertmeigal, published in the 
sixteenth century, by Henry Spiechal, who ex- 
claims, "Thou first Laurentius, to supply the 
defect of wooden tablets, adaptedst icooden typet, 
and afterwards did cormect tnem with a threap 
to imitate writing. A treacherous servant sui- 
reptitiously obtained the honour of the discorery; 
but truth Itself, though destitute of common and 
wide spread fame ; truth, I say, still remains." 

There is no mention in this poem of metal 
typet ; had he been robbed of these, as well as of 
wooden ones, such a circumstance could not hare 
been passed orer in silence. 

That the rough specimens with which Coster 
amused himself should be discorered, at the dis- 
tance of three centuries, appears almost impro- 
bable : yet John Enchedius, a printer, discorered 
an old parchment Horarivm, printed on both 
sides, in eight pages, containing the Alphabet, 
the Lord' I Prayer, the Apottlet' Creed, and three 
short prayers, which he imannes to be the first 
productions of Laurentius. Mr. Meerman sub- 
mitted this to artists, (competent judges) who 
gare as their opinion that it exactly agreed with 
Uie description of Junius : it also corresponds 
with the first edition of the Dutch Sp^tUum 
Salvationit, and the fragment of the Holland 
Donatut, which are said to have been the pro- 
ductions of Laurentius, and are specimens of his 
piety and ingenuity, in this essay of his newly 
mrented art. Mr. Meerman has giren an exact 
engraring of this singular curiosity. 

It has been urged by those who oppose the 
claims of Coster, that it would hare b«en more 
satisfactory had his descendants preserred the 
old type in its original state. Junius informs us, 
that it was melted down and conrerted into 
drinking cups. Coster's defenders reply, that it 
was not unnatural for them to hare it made into 
useful and ornamental articles of furniture : and 
that, if Junius intended to deceire his readers, he 
might hare stated that the type still remained in 
Coster's house. 

It is quite unreasonable to suppose that Coster's 
descendants and friends would hare suffered his 
fame to sink into oblirion, and there rest quietly 
'sepulchred for the space of one hundred and 
thirty years, before they thought of eren hinting 
that such a circumstance had erer taken place 
at Haerlem, either by Coster, or any otherperson. 

Junius has an. able adrocate in Mr. Ottley, 
who boldly defends the cause of Coster and Haer- 
lani with much sound argument; but with respect 
to the robbery, he forbews to make any comment, 
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and contents himself by giving the statement of 
Junius, that the types token from Coster's house 
vere cast types. If the evidence of Guicciardini, 
on which Mr. Oltley seems to place implicit re- 
liance, is to be depended upon, we must under- 
stand that Coster died previous to the robbery, 
as stated by Junius. 

In defence of Coster, we find Junius, Van 
Zuyren, Guicciardini, Coomhert, Shriverins, 
Boxhomi, Seiz, and Meerroan, and others, all 
resting upon the famous hearsay evidence of 
Junius. 

The testimony of Hadrianus, then, is the only 
document on which the Dutch writers have 
relied, in their strenuous efforts to vindicate for 
Haerlem its chimerical honours. But, surely, 
an event so remarkable, so glorious for a country, 
would have been mentioned by cotemporary 
authors, had there been the least foundation for 
the claim ; yet no Dutch author, nor any work 
whatever of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, 
makes the least possible mention of the fact. 

Havingtouched upon the principal arguments 
in favour of Haerlam, we shall proceed to give 
those in favour of Mentz; reserving further in- 
formation respecting Caster under the year 1440. 

Writers in favour of Haerlem, have managed 
the controversy with great warmth, and charged 
Faust, the inventor, with robbing his supposed 
master, Laurence John Coster, of many tiiousand 
weight of his mateiials, on Christmas-eve, when 
the family and most of the city were in prayer at 
church; with other such ridiculous stories, fa- 
bricated merely to deprive this great man of the 
honour which he had so long incontestibly en- 
joyed. Had this been published in his life-time, 
when he might have defended himself, or pre- 
senUy after his death, when his son-in-law, or 
some of his friends, might have done it for him, 
he had undoubtedly been cleared ; but such an 
accusation was not hinted till 125 years after, 
and then grounded only on suspicion, as Dr. 
Junius owns, who was the first that attempted to 
transfer this discovery from Mentz to Haerlem. 
Faust's name, however, died not with him, 
though some Dutch writers made use of his art 
to asperse his memory, but others, of several 
nations, rose immediately in his defence ; in 
particular, the learned Malinkrot, dean of Mun- 
ster, who, in his treatise, De Ortu et Progrettu 
Artis Typographica, has not only refuted what 
was advanced on the other side, but nuide such 
researches after the old monuments of the arts 
and collected so great a variety of testimonies, 
supported by undeniable facts, as seem at once 
to determine the controversy. 

Writers have difliered much uponthissubject; 
first, because the inventors made many fruitless 
trials, and a great number of malculatures, before 
they could bring the art to any tolerable degree 
of perfection : secondly, because the vast expense 
of such a discovery compelled them to keep it 
secret as long as possible ; or at leasst, until tiiey 
had reimbursed themselves, in some measure, by 
finishing the Latin Bible, which, though a great 
and expensive work, was the most likely to com- 



pensate their labour and cost when finished. On 
these two circum-stances rests the foundation of 
the disagreement; which may, however, be eaaly 
reconciled by attending to the various period 
from which the discovery is dated. Wimphelinp, 
Palmerus, Althamers, &c. date it from the in- 
fancy of the invention of wooden blocks, and 
assign the year 1440. Tritbemius, Aventine,aiid 
many more, from the invention of fusil types, 
anno 1450. Thevet, Rocha, &c. fix the inven- 
tion of the former method in 1442; whilst others 
place the time of the typographical improvements 
m the year 1453 or 1454, among whom are 
Apianus and P. Langius. Ramus and Bur- 
gamensis assign the year 1458 for the perfection 
of it. To reconcile this contrarietv of opinion 
among these writers, it will be suMcient to say, 
with respect to the first, that they fixed the date 
from the time in which wooden blocks were first 
invented, rather than from the infancy of the 
Art : with regard to the last, that they thought 
an interval of ten years rather too short for the 
transition from the infancy of the former, to the 
perfection of tbe latter method ; and, therefore, 
allowed a few years more than their predecessors 
had done. 

But of all those who have treated on this in- 
vention, none deserve more attention than the 
abbot Tritbemius, who lived about the time it 
was made, and dived into the fountain head for 
information. Speaking of the year 1450, in his 
Chronicon Spanhrimense, he says, " About this 
time, the Art of Printing and casting single 
Types was found out a-new in the city of Mentz, 
by one John Gutenberg, who having spent his 
whole estate in this difficult discovery, by the 
assistance and advice of some honest men, John 
Faust and others, brought his undertaking at 
length to perfection: that the first improver of 
this Art, alter the invention, was Peter Schoeffer 
(in Latin, Opilio) de Gemsheim, who afterwards 
printed a great many volumes: that the said 
Gutenberg lived at Mentz in a house called the 
ZuM-juNOHHEN, but afterward known by the 
name of the Printing-house." By the word 
a-new, in the preceding extract, we are almost 
led to suppose that the author meant rather a 
revival of the Art than a new invention ; but he 
fully destroys this conjecture in another work, 
published some years after, intituled Chronieon 
Hirsaugiense. Tritbemius wrote this towards 
the close of his life, after he had been informed 
of many particulars relating to this invention, 
from the mouth of Peter Schoeffer, simamed de 
Gemsheim, who was at first a servant to Faust, 
and being very expert in preparing the moulds, 
and casting the letters, his master gave him his 
only daughter, Christiana, in marriage, and took 
him into partnership, as appears by the inscrip- 
tions to their first books. The following inscrip- 
tion, which is taken from his Breviary of History, 
gives so concise an account of the origin of print- 
ing, and speaks so powerfully in favour of Mentz, 
that I am induced to insert it here: — ^This 
present clironplogical work was printed aixl 
finished anno, 1515, on the eve of St Margaret 
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Viigio, in the noble and famous city of Mentz, 
first inventress of this Ait of printing, br John 
SchoeSer, grandson of the worthy John 'Faust, 
citizen of Stientz, the First author of this Art, 
nho found it out by his own ingenuity, and 
began to practice it anno 1450, in the time of 
the thirteenth indiction. Frederick III. being 
then Emperor, and the most reverend father in 
God, Theodorick Pincema de Erbach, being 
prince-elector and archbishop of Mentz, anno 
1452, he perfected this Art, under God, and 
benn to put it in practice, with the assistance 
of Teter Schoeffer ae Gemsheim, first a servant, 
and then his son-in-law ; who having made many 
Decessaiy inventions in it, had his daughter 
4?hristiana Faust in marriage, as a just recom- 
pense for bis labour and useful discoveries. 
These two above named, viz. John Faust and 
Peter Schoefifer, kept this art secret, having 
taken an oath of all their workmen and servants 
not to divulge it in any manner whatsoever ; but 
aftervardsit was divulged by those very worlanen, 
anno 1462, and spread itself over several provin- 
,ces of Europe, &c." 

In the be^^ning of the above passage, the 
abbot gives the discovery to Gutenberg; and 
shortly after he twice gives the title of (Ae Jirtt 
ImaUoT of Printing, to John Faust, which con- 
tradiction may be reconciled, by supposing that 
he, through inadvertency, wrote the name John 
Gatenberg ; and this very probable, as their given 
names are the same. 

This inscription of itself, without calling in 
anj oUier aid, is fully sufficient to determine the 
dirante in favour of Faust, and Mentz. 

Many authorities, and those of the most 
respectable kind, might be adduced to prove the 
preservation of the cases, &c. in Mentz, for more 
dian a century after the city was destroyed in the 
jrear 1462, and that one Albinus, a printer, was 
in the habit of shewing them as cunous leUcs of 



It may be curious to trace the art through its 
Rreral progresses. From the blocks of wood, 
which could only be employed on the work for 
which they were carved, an attempt was made to 
cm moveable lettert on wood, which were soon 
abandoned, for it is supposed that no entire book 
was ever printed with tnem ; and if Schoeffer's 
jiappy genius had not discovered the art of cast- 
ing mUrica and cutting punches, the art must 
iiare remained imperfect and barbarous. 

That John Gutenberg was attempting to per- 
fect the art at Strasburg, from 1436 to 1444, 
without being able toproduce a clean sheet, there 
can be no doubt. Wnether he received any hint 
from his brother upon the subject, or not, it is 
impossible now to ascertain. It appears most 
probable, that the two brothers were going on 
with their experiments at the same time, and that 
the elder proved most successful, he having pro- 
duced works before his brother joined him. 

On the authority of Kohlerus, John Geins- 
Beisch,sen. returned to Mentz in 1441 ; that two 
worb were published by him in 1442, there can 
b« DO doubt. In 1 443, ne was induced for want 



of capita], to admit John Faust and other* as 

Cers ; in 1444, John Gutenberg from Stras- 
„ made an addition to the firm. It is a sin- 
grular circumstance that from this period, we find 
no mention of Geinsfleisch, sen. in the disputes 
which caused a dissolution ; and in the renewal 
of the partnership, Gutenberg alone being noticed. 
We find him employed with his brother, cutting 
metal types, in 1444, consequently he was then 
in the firm ; and as he survived till 1462, it is a 
most singular omission in our early chronologers 
not to have favoured us with a few particulars, 
however trivial, of so extraordinary a man : in 
fact, he must be considered, strictly speaking, as 
the first printer, because he brought it to penec- 
tiun before his brother at Strasburg. 

Wooden types being found not sufficiently du- 
rable, and not answering expectation in other 
respects, the two brothers first invented cut metal 
typet. But while these were preparing, which 
must have been a work of time, several works 
were printed, both on wooden leparate tupet and 
on wooden hlock$ ; which were well adapted to 
small books of frequent use. After many smaller 
e^ys, they produced, in conjunction, tne bible, 
with Uirge cut metal typet. Considering the im- 
mense labour this wore must have cost, it b no 
wonder that it should have been seven or eight 
Years in completing. The prog^ss of the art has 
been thus traced urough its second period, the 
invention of cut metal types. 
We intert the following tettimoniet, in order that 

the Reader may form an idea on the variety of 

opinion! which have existed on ihii important 

subject. 

Foumier contends that Gutenberg is not the 
inventor of printing : his difinition of typography 
being contrary to uiat of most other writers, his 
arguments are given by Mr. Home, in his Intro- 
duction to the Studif of Bibliography. . 

The opinions of Foumier are completely set 
aside by Baron Heinecken, in his work on early 
engraving, 1771, which is in high estimation 
among bibliographers and amateurs of the Fine 
Arts. He conjectures, that Gutenberg took the 
hint from the card-makers, who are said to have 
been the first engravers of historical subjects in- 
termingled with texts. All his attempts to cut 
single letters, at Strasburg, proved ineffectual, 
and brought min upon both himself and his 
partners, without producing a clean legible leaf. 
This failure induced him to quit Strasburg, and 
return to his native city, when he joined Faust 
and his brother; here* their endeavours were 
crowned with complete success. Heinecken is 
of opinion that their first productions were taken 
from wooden blocks. 

Mr. Bagford contends, that Haerlem is en- 
titled to the merit of the discovery. 

Lichtenberger states, that the first attempts 
were made by Gutenberg at Strasburg, and per- 
fected by him at Mayence. The claims of Coster 
and Haerlem he rejects as a fable. 

Arnold de Begel, (a corrector of the press), in 
his poem, intituled £ncomium Chaleographia, 
1541, indicates Stntfburg as the place, ana Gu. 

p . 
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tenberg the person who first attempted it ; but 
that he practised more successfully at Mayence, 
with the assistance of Faust and Schoeffer, par- 
ticularly the latter, who cut the punches, struck 
the matrices, and cast the letters from them. 

Catherinot considers Gutenberg and Schoeffer 
to hare been the inventors at Mentz, about the 
year 1455. 

Dr. Clarke is in favour of Gutenberg, and 
states that he commenced his experiments at 
Strasburg, between 1430 and 1448, with the 
assistance of John Mentil and others. 

Maittaire, in his Annates Typographici, 1719, 
conjectures that the art was discovered about 
1440, by Faust, Gutenberg, and Schoeffer, who 
at first used engraved plates or blocks; these 
gave place to moveable wooden types, and at 
last they adopted fusile types. On the dissolu- 
tion of partnership with Faust, in 1455, he 
observes, Gutenberg went to Strasburg, and 
thence to Haerlem, where he employed Corsellis, 
at the time he was bribed to leave him, and was 
carried to Oxford, 1459. 

Meerman steps forward as the avowed cham- 
pion of his beloved Coster, and treading close 
upon the heels of Junius, follows him through 
all the intricate mazes of hearsay evidence, and at 
length sits down, after various conjectures, with- 
out being able to favour his readers with the 
name of the robber. 

The claims of Coster and Haerlem are con- 
sidered by Mr. Home as entitled to no credit. 

Christ. Besoldi,itt his work, published in 1630, 
is of opinion that we are not indebted to the 
Chinese for the discovery of typography, (as they 
only practise block-printing) the Germans of the 
fifteenth century having no communication witli 
that secluded people. The claims of Strasburg, 
Mentz, and Haerlem he does not decide upon. 

Boxhomii advances nothing new in favour of 
Coster, he comments upon two inscriptions, one 
under the statue, the other in front of Coster's 
house. 

Chevillier stands forward in the front rank, 
under the banner of Gutenberg and Strasburg. 

Judex vaguely indicates, hist John Faust, a 

foldsmith of Mayence, and then his partners, 
choeffer and Gutenberg, as the inventors of 
printing. 

Lambinet explodes the account of Coster as a 
fable; he is of opinion that the art originated 
with Gutenberg at Strasburg, and perfected at 
Mayence. 

Lemoine ascribes the origin of printing (with 
wooden types only) to Coster, at Haerlem, about 
1430, and ailerwards continued by his family : 
to Gutenberg and Schoeffer he awards the merit 
of cut, and also cast metal types. 

Luckombe gives the palm to Gutenberg : and 
r^ects Coster's claim altogether, as scarce worthy 
of notice. 

Mr. Astle is of opinion, that the art is of 
Chinese origin, and that it was first practised in 
Europe in the fifteenth century. 

Stower ascribes the origin to Haerlem, the 
improvements to Mentz. 



Wurdtwein attributes the first productions of 
the press to Geinsfleisch, Gutenberg, or Sorge- 
lock. 

Tiraboschi, upon Meerman's evidence, com- 
pletely sinks tlie cause of Haerlem, for Stias. 
burg and Mentz. 

Palmer leaves Gutenberg in the backgroaad, 
and advances with Faust and Schoeffer; he fixes 
the invention in 1440, and metal types prior to 
1460. 

The account given of Coster by Junius is con- 
sidered as authentic by Messrs. Bowyer and 
Nichols, in their Origin of Printing, 1774. 

Schoepflin arrests our attention with a judicial 
decree of tlie Court of Strasburg, by this he 
considers the glory secured to Gutenberg and 
Strasburg, prior to 1440, and its perfection to 
Mentz about 1450. 

Seizii concurs with the hearsay tradition. 

Schrag rises up for Mentilius and Stiasbnn;: 
he says, that Mentz received it from one of ue 
workmen. 

Santander inveighs against the claims of 
Haerlem, and defends the cause of Gutenberg. 

Scriverius wears the colours of Coster and 
Haerlem, known there in 1430, not before 14S0 
at Mentz 

Tentzeliii stains his paper in 'the cause of 
Gutenberg and Strasburg in 1440, and Mentz in 
1460. 

Fischer employs his pen for Gutenberg, and 
explodes the claims of Haerlem. 

Danou favours Gutenberg, and condemns the 
claims of Haerlem. 

Zell gives the discovery to Haerlem, the im- 
provements to Mentz. 

Caxton desen-edly treats Haerlem with alent 
contempt; he bestows the laurel wreath on 
Gutenberg and Mentz. 

Oberlin meets us with a translation of the 
German passage, discovered by SchoEpflin, re- 
lative to fusile types, it runs thus : — " Go, taie 
away the component parts of the press, and pull 
them to pieces; then no one will understand 
what they mean. Gutenberg intreated him to go 
to the press, and open it by means of two screws, 
and thus the two parts would separate : that 
Uiese need only be placed under the press, and 
no one would understand anything about them. 
Gutenberg sent him to bring together all the 
different forms which were pulled to pieces before 
him, because there were some with which he was 
not satisfied. Dritzehen was particularljtareful 
to secure every bit of lead," &c. 

Hoffmann is of opinion that printing was 
practised in Poland in the fifteenth century. 

MoUeri enters the list in favour of John Men- 
tilius of , Strasburg; he says, a line must be 
drawn between the first attempts of the art, and 
its progress. 

Naude advances with confidence to reward 
Gutenberg and Strasburg with the pahn for the 
invention ; and Gutenberg, Faust, and Schoeffo', 
for its perfection at Mentz. 

Norman boldly declares that Gutenberg's first 
productions issued ihim his press at Strasburg. 
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Pater writes for the cause of Gutenberg and 
Stiasbuig, in the first instance ; and Gutenberg, 
Faust and Schoeffer in the second, at Mentz ; be 
observes, that he had some of woodenjcharacters 
when a boy. 

Ririnus loudly exclaims against thepretendons 
of Haerlem, and favours Mentz ; Faust bean 
thehurel. 

That great bibliographer, the Rev. T. F. Dib- 
din, in his TypograMcal Antiquities, is in favour 
of Gutenberg and Faust at Mentz, for its perfec- 
tion: he is of opinion that the knowledge of 
block-printing was derived from the Chinese, 
and probably may be some hundred years more 
ancient, in Europe, than has generally been 
imagined. 

The late talented John M'Creery, in his poem 
at the Prat, gives the honour to Mentz, Guten- 
berg, Faust, and Schoeffer. 

MiMTz ! proad city, long thy fame eqjor 
FW with the Press thy grlory ne'er shall die, 
Stm mar thy grurdian battlements withstand 
The ruthless shock of War's destructive hand; 
Where GDrsNBBRo with toil incessant wrought 
The imitatlTe lines of written thoug:ht ; 
And as his art-a nobler effort made. 
The sweeping lever his commands obey'd ; 
Elastic balls the sable stains supply, 
Llj^o'er the form the sheeted tympans fly ; 
The beaateoos work returning leaves tuft^ 
As with alternate force the ajtle rall'd. 
Bis bosom now uziboanded Joys expand, 
A printed volume owns his forming hand 1 
The curious work from sculptor'd blocks Imprest, 
The rising glories of his art confest ! 

To give to distant times a name more dear. 
To spread the blessing tliro' a wider sphere, 
Scaosmn and Favst with kindling ardour fir'd. 
Lent the strong aid that thirst of fame inspir'd ; 
The stotilwm block, ^th rude onchanging form. 
One cad coold answer, but one task ^wrfonn. 
Tin FaDST, with all his powers of genius ripe. 
Struck the One die, and cast the moving type, 
Thst ever, as the curious artist will'd , 
In some new station some new office Ul'd. 

With ancient Mintz, onrcent'ral point of art. 
In die prond race the neighbouring cities start, 
Smadlng, as liicht diverges from its source. 
The exeat invention through a distant course i 
Thmogin; around, the candidates for feme 
To brcatlie new life in countless numbers came. 
Press for the meed 'which we alone bestow, 
The source from which immortal honours flow. 

Mr. Willett, in the Archaologia, (vol. xi.) has 
giTenamost interestingdisquisition on the Origin 
of Printing ; from the body of evidence given, 
ne demonstratively rejects the pretensions of 
Haeriem, and decides in favour of Mentz. 

Johnson, in his Typographia, (vol. 1) rejects 
the pieteasions of Haerlem, and awards the palm 
to Gutenberg, jun. Faust, and Schoeffer, though 
last, not least, to Geinsfleisch, or Gutenbierg, sen. 
whotmqnestionablyproduced the first printed 

»0OK. 

Hansard, in his 7W>9ra;>Ata,awardsto Guten- 
benr the high appellation of Father of Printing : 
to Schoeffer that of Father of Letter-founding : 
Md to Faust that of the Generous Patron, by 
whose means the wonderous discovery, " The 
Nurse and Preserver of the Arts and Sciences," 
was brought so rapidly to perfection. 

Malinkrot, who handles this subject with great 
»m and discernment, hath, with indefatigable 
industry, collected tesUmonies from both sides of 



the question, ttom the promulgation of the art 
to the time in which he wrote, 1640, and placed 
them, in the following order, in the b^[inning 
of his works: — 

For Mentz, before the dispute was 
started by Dr. Junius 62 

Those who have written on the same 
side, since Junius 47 

109 
Those who have written in favour of 

Haerlem 13 

Those who are neuters 11 

24 

By this list, it appears that the numbers are 
greatly in favour of Mentz. 

The following inscription set up at Mentz, in 
the inner court of the college of lawers, by Ives 
of Witigen, or Venea, doctor of laws, and pro- 
fessor of that university, is a strong proof that 
printing was first practised in Mentz. 

JOBANNI ODTTENBEROENSI MOOUNTINO, 

QUI PRIMUS OMNIUM LITERS MRK 

IMPRIMENDAS INVENIT, 

HAC ARTE DE TOTO ORBE BENE MERENTI ; 

IVO WITI0ENSI8 

HOC 8AXUM PRO MONUMENTO POSDIT. 

Englished (Aim ; 

IVES OF WITIGEN 

ERECTED THIS MONUMENT 

TO THE MEMORY OP 

JOHN OUTTENBERG MOGUNTIN, 

WHO FIRST INVENTED THE ART OF 

CASTING FUSIL TYPES. 

And in the oldest books printed at Mentz, yet 
discovered, are inscriptions which style that city. 
" The mother and inventress of printing." 

In order to prevent any misunderstanding that 
might arise from an apparent confusion of names, 
in reading any early histories of typography, it 
may be useful to notice that in the various docu- 
ments necessary to be referred to, John Guten- 
berg is variously called Johanni* Gutenberg — de 
Mogvnlia* — Genesfleisch, aliai nuncupatus Gu- 
tenberg de Moguntta — Geruefieitch junior, dictus 
Gutenberg — GatuJUitch, dictut Sulgeloch vel 
Sorgeloch. 

An ample testimony in favour of Schoefferf is 
given by Jo. Frid. Faustus of Aschaffenburgh, 
from papers preserved in his family; "Peter 
Schoeffer of Gemsheim perceiving his master 
Faust's design, and being himself ardently de- 
sirous to improve the art, found out, by the good 

• Ho)(mice, Hogoonee, Moguntia, Maynce, were the 
ancient names of the city called Mentz. 

t The sifmiflcation of Schoeffer, in Latin, is Ottilia ; in 
English, SAepAenf— Gutenberg signifies, in English, Oood. 
kitL — John Faust or Fust, is by many supposed to have 
derived his name ftt>m Fauttiu, happy ; and Doctor Favttut 
seems to carry an air of grandeur in the appellation ) bnt 
very erroneously so 1 tor John Fntat, or FM*t, la no more 
than JoAn Hand, whence our word /((.—Nichols' Origin 
of Printatg. 
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STOvidence of God, the method of cutting (inci- 
endi) the characters in a matrix, that the letters 
might easilybe singly cast, instead of being cut. 
He privately cut matrices for the whole alphabet ; 
and when he showed his master the letters cast 
from these matrices, Faust was so pleased with 
the contrivance, that he promised Peter to give 
him his only daughter, Christiana, in marriage ; 
a promise which he soon after performed. But 
there were many difficulties at first with these 
letters, as there had been before with wooden ones, 
the metal being too soft to support the force of the 
impression : but this defect was soon remedied, 
by mixing the metal with a substance which 
sufficiently hardened it" 

From all the arguments and opinions which 
hare been adduced in this important controversy, 
the conclusion may be satisfactorily drawn : — 
That to JOHN GUTENBERG is due the 
appellation of the Father of Printing : to 
PETER SCHOEFFER that of Father of 
Letter-Foundino : and to JOHN FAUST 
that of the Generous Patron, by whose means 
the wonderous discovery, of the Art of Print- 
ing Was brought rapidly to perfection. 




We are informed that the Mentz printers, in 
order that the art might not be divulged, admi- 
nistered an oath of secresy to all whom they em- 
ployed ; this appears to have been strictly adhered 
to until the year 1462, at which period the city 
was sacked and plundered by archbishop Adol- 
phus, its former rights and franchises were also 
abolished ; amid the consternation occasioned 
by this extraordinary event, the workmen of the 
Mentz press, considering their oath of fidelity no 
longer binding, now l^came free agents, and 
spread themselves in different directions ; by this 
circumstance, the hitherto great mystery was 
rapidly carried through a considerable portion of 
Europe, and which commenced a contention for 
the merit of the discovery. 

If Harleim, &c. could, have advanced a claim 
equal to that of Mentz, and upon as good 
grounds, for the invention of printing, it is sin- 
gular that this city should have enjoyed it 
without interruption for more than 125 years; 
and that none of the Dutch writers attempted, 
in that long period of time, to disprove the colo- 
phons, or inscritions, which subjoined to his 
works, when it was out of his power to conceal 
his art, and wherein he mentions the inventors, 
and the manner in which the books were printed. 

It is remarkable, that none of these writers 
mention Gutenberg otherwise than being as an 



assistant. Mr. Palmer says : " Among all die 
learned I have conversed with whose cuiiodt; 
hath led them to search into the rise and progmi 
of printing, and all the writers upon this subject 
I could never meet with, not one has pretended 
to have seen any book printed in John Gmei- 
berg's name even in the oldest monuments re- 
maining of the infancy of this art, whether 
printed upon wood, or by separate metal tjrpet. 
That on the contrary, where there is any men- 
tion madeof eitlier printer or place, it is still ia 
Faust and Schoeffer s name. Therefore, until 
there is some better proof of Gutenberg's name, 
either jointly with the otlier two, or separatelv, 
or some book produced with it, it seems endent 
beyond contradiction, that the glory of this in- 
vention is wholly due to John Faust, and the 
improving and perfecting it to his son-in-law 
Peter Schoeffer, exclusive of John Gutenberg." 

Salmuth informs us, that Peter Schoeffer 
added considerably to the improvement of print- 
ing, by inventing punches, matrices, &c. and 
speaks of the difficulties which Faust and he 
met with, owing to the softness of the metal is 
which they had cast their first types ; and of his 
discovering a mixture by means of antimony, 
which fully answered the purpose: which so 
pleased Faust, that he made nim his son-in-law. 

Monsieur Thevet, cosmographer to the king of 
France mentions some particulars which ought 
not to be omitted, not only because they over- 
come every argument advanced by the Dutch 
writers, but that they are peculiarly interesting 
in themselves. Spring of printing, he sajrs, 
" This art is believed to have been first invented 
at Mentz, in Germany, about the year 1442, by 
John Gutenberg, a German kiught, who began 
his first essays of it there ; and found out a new 
sort of ink, now used by the printers : but there 
are some writers of opinion, that this honour 
rather belonged to Jonn Faust and Ives (in 
Latin Ivo) Schoeffer two years before that time. 

One of the finest specimens of early printing, 
is Gregorii IX. Nova Compilatio DecnUdium, 
Mogunt. per Petrum Schoeffer, 1473,* printed 
upon vellum and paper alternately. This mag- 
nificent book is remarkable in the history of 
typogpraphy, on account of various Latin verses 
at the end, which lay claim to the invention of 
the art, a few years after it had been in practice. 
The reference to Gutenberg, Faust, and Scho- 
effer, in despite of the barbarous style, cannot be 
misunderstood in these lines — 

' Quo8 genutt ftmbos orbs Mo^nntina Joimntt, 

Ubroruminslgnes PToUiearigmaticon 
Cum qnibua oputu Pttna venTt ad poUandrum, 

Cursu poateiior, intracnndo ]irioi.' 

Mariangelus Accuesius, a learned Italian, who 
flourished about the sixteenth century, wrote 
the following lines upon the first leaf of a Do- 
natut, printed at Mentz, by John Faust : — "John 
Faust citizen of Mentz', grandfather by the 
mother's side, of John Shepherd, was the first 
that devised this art of printmg with brass types. 



* A line cop7 in russta, gilt leaves, «u marked in * 
London catalogue at am. 
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which he afterwards chansed for leaden ones. 
His son, Peter Schoeffer, added many other im- 
prorements to the art. This Donatus, and the 
CanfatUmalia, were first printed in the year 1 450. 
He certainlv took the hint from the Donatut 
printed in itolland upon wooden planks." 

Ndther the writer of the Cologn Chronicle, 
nor Mariangelus Accursins, positirely asserts 
that the old mediod of printing with blocks of 
wood was the ground-work of the new one : they 
only affirm, uiat the method of printing; by 
fau t^pes was found out at Mentz bv John 
Faast, and improTed by Peter Schoefler ; that 
they printed some books in the year 1460 ; that 
there was a Donatut printed before that time 
io Holland upon wooden planks ; and that from 
this hint, or pattern, Faust began to print with 
brass types. They do not say that the Donatut 
ms printed at Haerlem ; neither do they men- 
tioa by whom it was printed ; they do not even 
hint at Coster : aware that it was unknown in 
Holland till 1575, the year in which Junius died, 
that any such book had been printed there. If 
any snch information had reached that author, 
as it would have favoured his cause, he would 
aot hare failed to mention it. 

ScaHger's original opinion was, that this rude 
inrention belonged to the ci^ of Dort, though 
he af^rwards declared himself for Haerlem. 

Mr. Maittaire is of opinion that Coster's pre- 
tentions are very ill founded ; and seems to think 
that he was initiated into the art by Gutenberg, 
who removed at first to Strasburg, soon after 
the sentence was pronounced against him by the 
jod^ of Mentz; and, either suspecting his 
sai^ there, or dreading a further prosecution 
bam Fwst for the money adjudged to him by 
the decree and deed, or for some other cogent 
letson, afterwards settled at Haerlem, where he 
taught Caster the art of printing, and practised 
it with him there about me year 1459. 

As the Donatut has been several times men- 
tioned among the writers of the controversy, it 
may be necessary, lest it should be supposed to 
have something excellent in it, to say, that its 
merit, as well as that of the Art Manendi, the 
Uittary of the ApociUypte, the Hittory of the 
BiUt, the Speeuium Humana Salvationit, and 
the Sptighd, consist only in being among the very 
itst essays in the art of Printing, before the in- 
vention of fnsile types. 

From Accursius 8 account, it is clear that the 
Donatut bore no date, or name of place, or printers 
it also appears that Donatut was the name of the 
author, not of the book ; and that it was a gram- 
mar for boys ; for so Rocba calls it ; consequently 
not so tiiflmg a work as it has been deemed by 
those authors who call it a primer. 

Another observation, which deserves to be no- 
ticed, is the printing the Catholicon upon wooden 
planks, cat with a knife, after the manner of the 
Chinese; and the bible, with separate types, 
which is the only method that deserves the appel- 
lation of printing : this appears plain, from the 
words " when they came to print the bible," &c. 
from which we may infer, that this sacred book 



was the first the anthois of this art made choice 
of to signalize the original fruits of the invention. 

Having given the most material points res- 
pecting Uie claims of Haerlem and Mentz, we 
shall now proceed to state those in favour of 
Strasburg. With respect to the claims of John 
Mentil, or Mentilius, little need be advanced to 
set them aside ; according to the most favourable 
accounts, he did not practice the art before 1440 ; ' 
others state 1 444: but the most probable opinion is, 
that he did not beg^ before the dispersion of the 
Mentz printers, becauseif he had produced works 
prior to this event, a rivalship must have been the 
consequence. The first work from his press (now 
known) bears the date of 1471. 

John Mentilius, a physician at Paris, has stre- 
nuously defended the cause of his namesake of 
Strasburg; but his endeavours have not advanced 
the cause of Mentilius one tittle beyond what had 
been done by his predecessors. 

The principal argument which the defenders 
of Mentilius have set forth, is the title of nobiliw 
conferred upon him by the emperor Frederic III. 
Thiscireumstance was handed down by the grand- 
daughter of Mentilius, who married J. Schottien ; 
and he gave it publicity in the Ptolemaic Geogra- 
phy, -pnateA at Strasburg, 1530. It has been 
asserted, that he was induced to, make this boast, 
from the conduct of John Schoefier, of Mentz, 
who had previously announced in his Colophut, 
that the discovery was made by John Faust, his 
grandfather by his mother's side. In consequence 
of the above-mentioned grant of the title of nobi- 
lity, we are informed that, in 1520, he be^an to 
prefix his family arms to all the books which he 
afterwards printed: adding, 

" TTiat they were granted to John ifentiliui, 
thefirit inventor of printing." 

A variety of evidence might be adduced in 
favour of Mentilius, had it not been superceded 
by Schoeflin's discovery of a document of the law- 
suit before-mentioned at Strasburg, 1439. Jacob 
Wimphelingius informs us, that Mentilius ac- 
quired a fortune by printing his works in a correct 
and elegant manner : therefore, if Gutenberg 
claims the honour of the invention, the profitable 
harvest was reaped by Mentilius. The chief and 
only merit of Mentilius, appears to have been 
that of becoming rich, by adopting the art, after 
it had been established, as his own : for the dip- 
loma contains not a word of the invention of 
printing 

The Rev. Archdeacon Coxe, in his Hittory 
of the Houie of Auttria, gives the following de- 
scription of the Invention and Art of Printing : — 
" It took its rise about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and in the course of a few years reached 
that height of improvement which is scarcely 
surpassed even in the present times. The in- 
vention was at first rude and simple, consisting 
of whole pages carved on blocks of wood, and 
only imprest on one side of the leaf ; the next 
step was the formation of moveable types in 
wood, and they were afterwards cut in metal, and 
finally rendered more durable, regular, and 
elegit, by being cast or founded. 
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** The consequence of his happj and simple 
discovery was a rapid series of improvements in 
every art and science, and a general diffusion of 
knowledge among all orders of society. Hitherto 
the tedious, uncertain, and expensive mode of 
multiplying books by the hand of the copyist, 
had principally confined the treasures of learning 
to monasteries, or to persons of rank and fortune. 
Yet even with all the advantages of wealth, 
libraries were extremely scarce and scanty ; and 
principally consisted of books of devotion, and 
superstitious legends, or the sophistical disqui- 
sitions of the schoolmen. An acquaintance with 
the Latin classics was a rare qualification, and 
the Greek language was almost unknown in 
Europe ; but the Art of Printing had scarcely 
become general, before it gave new impulse to 
genius, and a new spirit to inquiry. A singular 
concurrence of circumstances contributea to 
multiply the beneficial effects derived from this 
invention, among which the most considerable 
were, the protection afforded to literature and 
the arts by the states of Italy, and the diffusion of 
Greek learning by the literati who sought an 
asylum in Europe after the capture of Con- 
stantinople." 

Opmer, who was a native of Holland, and who 
died about 1596, bestows the following elegant 
panegyric upon the art and its inventor, " That 
in the decline of the world, when the last day 
seemed to approach, so many men of accomplish- 
ed learning and singular piety should break forth, 
like bright stars, with unusual lustre through the 
tempestuous clouds of deadly discord ; so that you 
would have thought the world had been recovered 
from a long disease, and gradually re-assumed its 
lost strength, in the arts and sciences. This was 
effected by the assistance of that art, which from 
metal characters of letters ingeniously cast, dis- 
posed in the order in which we write, spread over 
with a convenient quantity of ink, and put under 
the press, has ushered into the world books in all 
languages, and multiplied their copies like a nu- 
merous offspring, and has obtained the name of 
TypoGRAPHV. This art of printing was most 
certainly invented and brought to light by John 
Faust in the year 1440. It is amazing that the 
author of so important a discovery, and so g^ener- 
ous a promoter of divine and human learning, 
should be unworthily forgotten, or only casually 
remembered as a mere artist. Surely such a 
person deserves a place amongst the geatest be- 
nefactors of mankind !" — Lemoine. 

Erasmus, who was bom during the life-time of 
Gutenberg (1467) and who was probably writing 
within fifty years of the alleged time of Coster, 
is totally silent on the subject. Mr. Home thus 
elegantly sums up his opinion on the claim in 
favour of the Dutch pretenders. After the conclu- 
sive arguments which he had previously adduced, 
" It is evident, therefore," says he, " that Haerlem 
is not the city where the art of printing was dis- 
covered. If we examine all the authors without 
exception who have written in favour of that city, 
we shall not find the least cotemporary document 
on which to support their pretensions. Every 



assertion they make is reduced to the nansfin 
of Junius, solely composed of hearsays, on which 
every one comments according to his faDcv oi 
prejudices. Yet on the authority of this iable, 
nave the Dutch proceeded to strike medals, en- 
grave inscriptions, and erect statues, and other 
monuments, to the glory of the ' immortal and 
incomparable first printer, Laurent Janssoen.' 
whom they have sometimes represented to be a 
disturber of the public peace, and have condemned 
him as such ; sometimes as a sacristan, or church- 
warden ; afterwards as a sheriff ; then as a trea- 
surer; and finally, as an illustrious branch of the 
House of Brederode, a descendant in the right 
line from the ancient sovereigns of Holland." 

" Thus, in a compendious, but impartial man- 
ner," says Lemoine, I have traced the rise and 
progress of an invention, the practice and im- 
provement of which has altered the manners as 
well as the opinions of the whole world. Before 
the invention of this divine art, mankind were ab- 
sorbed in ^the grossest iterance, and oppressed 
under the most abject despotism of tynumy. 
The clergy, who belore this aera held the key of 
all the learning in Europe, were themselves igno- 
rant, though proud, presumptuoiLs, arrogant, and 
artful ; their devices were soon detected through 
the invention of typography. Many of them, as 
it may naturally be imagined, were very averse to 
the progress of this invention; aswell asthein'cf- 
men, or writers, who lived by their manuscripts 
for the laitv. They went so far as to attribute 
this blessed invention to the devil ; and some of 
them warned their hearers from using such diabo- 
lical books as were written with the blood of the 
victims who devoted themselves to hell, for the 
profit or fame of instructing others. Such was 
the fate of its first rise : but, like all other useful 
inventions, it soon soared far above the malignant 
reach of invidious objections: the more liberal 
part of mankind, amongst whom it is but justice 
to say were some ecclesiastics, gave it every ne- 
cessary encouragement; and kings and princes 
became, for the first time, the patrons of learning. 
Genius, like beaten Rold, spreiad over the world ; 
and the latter end of the fifteenth century saw a 
complete revolution in the human mind ; for this 
art brought with it that of discovering deception 
and exposing hypocrisy : and, by its rapid multi- 
plication of copies, more could be accommodated 
with the labours of the learned, than before by 
the tedious operation of the solitary pen. The 
diffusion of knowledge, by this art, was astonish- 
ing and rapid. The most bigoted, as well as the 
most libera], joined in spreading its influence. 
Even the Jews, who are to this day so tenacious 
of their ancient customs, allowed tne use of ihb 
art to propagate their sacred books. Those pal- 
ladiums of tlieir faith and liberty then, for the 
first time, became mechanically impressed on 
paper. Thus we see how. eariy this art was an 
auxiliary to the spreading of the sacred light of 
the word of God, even among those of the .con- 
fined and prejudiced minds. Many rehgious 
establishments in Europe encouraged the ait of 
printing, insomuch that theyestabUshed printing 
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offices within the walls of monasteries ; and, in 
feet, they were the most proper persons for such 
an undertaking. Possessing more knowledge than 
the laity, and having more leisure, they were the 
better calculated to produce works of learning." 

Earing given every authority that may tend 
to elucidate this important controversy, without 
venturing an opinion of my own ; yet I cannot 
lefirain from stating my conviction to Mentz as 
the city where the art took its rise, and that to 
Gutenberg, Faust, and Schoeffer, is due the high 
honour already awarded them by more competent 
judges. I shall conclude this portion of my 
labour with quoting from an high authority, the 
advantages and blessings derived from the divine 
art, and then proceed in the chronological order 
as first laid down. 

"To the art of printing," says Dr. Knox, " it 
is acknowledged we owe the Reformation. It has 
been justly remarked, that if the books of Luther 
had been multiplied only by the slow process of 
the hand-writinf^, they must have beeu few, and 
would have been easily suppressed by the com- 
bination of wealth and power : but, poured forth 
in abundance from the press, they spread over 
the land with the rapidity of an inundation, 
which acquires additional force from the efforts 
used to obstruct its progress. He who under- 
took to prevent ibi dispersion of the books once 
issued from the press, attempted a task no less 
uduous than the destruction of the hydra. Re- 
si^nce was vain, and religion was reformed ; 
and we, who are chiefly interested in this happy 
lerolntion, must remember, amidst the praises 
bestowed on Luther, that his endeavours had 
been ineffectual, unassisted by the invention of 
Faostus. 

" How greatly the cause of religion has been 
promoted by the ait, must appear, when it is 
considered, that it has placed tnose sacred books 
in the hand of every individual, which, besides 
that thev were once locked up in a dead language, 
and could not be procured without great difficulty. 
The numerous comments on them of every kind, 
whieh tend to promote piety, and to form the 
Christian philosopher, would probably never have 
been composed, and certainly would not have 
extended tieir beneficial influence, if typography 
bad still been unknown. By that art, the light, 
which is to illuminate a dark world, has been 
placed in a situation more advantageous to the 
emision of its rays : but if it has been the means 
of illustrating the doctrines, and enforcing the 
practice of religion, it has also, particularly in 
the present age, struck at the root of piety and 
moral virtue, by propagating opinions favourable 
to the sceptic and voluptuary. It has enabled 
modem authors wantonly to gratify their avarice, 
their vanity, and their misanthropy, in dissemi- 
nating novel systems subversive of the dignity 
and happiness of human nature : but though the 
perversion of the art is lamentably remarkable in 
those volumes which issue, with offensive profu- 
sion, from the vain, the wicked, and the hungry, 
yet this good results from the evil, that as truth 
is great and will prevail, she must derive fresh 



lustre, by displaying the superiority of her strength 
in the conflict with sophistry. 

" Thus the art of printing, in whatever light it 
is viewed, has deserved respect and attention. 
From the ingenuity of the contrivance, it has ever 
excited mechanical curiosity ; from its intimate 
connection with learning, it has justly claimed 
historical notice; and from its extensive influence 
on morality, politics, and religion, it is now be- 
come a subject of very important speculation. 

" But, however we may felicitate mankind on 
the invention, there are perhaps those who wish, 
that, together with its compatriot art of manu- 
facturing gimpowder, it had not yet been brought 
to light. Of Its effects on literature, they assert, 
that it has increased the number of books, till 
they distract rather than improve the mind ; and 
of its malignant influence on morals, they com- 
plain, that it has often introduced a false refine- 
ment, incompatible with the simplicity of primi- 
tive piety and genuine virtue. With respect to 
its literary ill-consequences, it may be said, that 
though it produces to the world an infinite num- 
ber of worthless publications, yet true wit and 
fine composition will still retain their value, and 
it will be an easy task for critical discernment to 
select these from the surrounding mass of absur- 
dity ; and though, with respect to its moral efiects, 
a regard to truth extorts the confession, that it 
has diffused immorality and irreligion, divulged 
with cruel impertinence the secrets of private 
life, and spread the tale of scandal through an 
empire; yet these are evils which will either 
shrink away unobserved in the triumphs of time 
and truth over falsehood, or which may, at any 
time, be suppressed by legislative interposition." 

The most munificent patron of learning at this 
period, was Humphrey duke of Gloucester, whose 
character is so amiable in our civil history, that he 
has received the appellation of good ; and who 
shines with extraorainary lustre in the annals of 
literature, that his name is still remembered with 
gratitude as a singular promoter of learning, and 
the common patron of the scholars of the times. 
Perhaps there never was a more zealous encou- 
rager of literature than the duke; and we are not 
a little indebted to Mr. Warton for being the first 
person who has enabled the literary world fully 
to be sensible, in this respect, of the excellence 
and lustre of his character. In 1440, he gave to 
the university of Oxford a library containing six 
hundred volumes, only one hundred and twenty 
of which were valued at more than £ 1 000. These 
booLs are called NoiH Tractatut, or New Treatises, 
in the university register, and said to be admirandi 
apparatui. They were the most splendid and 
costly copies that could be procured, finely writ- 
ten on vellum, and elegantly embellished with 
miniaturesand illuminations. Among them was 
a translation into French of Ovid's3f«ta»u)rpA(»e>. 
Another, and the only remaining specimen of 
these valuable volumes, is a magnificent copy of 
Valerius Maximus, enriched with the most ele- 
gant decorations, and written in duke H umphrey's 
age, evidently with a design of being placed in 
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this gumptuons oollectioo, and the index of which 
was made by Whethai]istede,the celebrated abbot 
of St. Albans. As the duke patronized, in a 
particular manner, the abbey of St. Albans,many 
of the abbots paid their court to him, by sending 
him presents of books, beautifully executed, ana 
adorned with the most exquisite paintings, which 
seem to have constituted a part of his gift to the 
library at Oxford. In the libraryof Oriel college, 
at Oword, there w a manuscript Commentary on 
GenetU, written by John Capgrave. In the su- 
perb initial letter of the dedicatory epistle, is a 
curious illumination of the author, humblv pre- 
senting his book to his patron, who is seated, and 
covered with a sort of hat. At the end is this 
entry, in the hand-writing of the duke himself: 
" Ce livreett a may Humphrey due de Gloueettre 
du don de frere Jehan Capgrave, guy le me Jit 

presenter a man manoyre de Pemherat le 

jour de V an MCCCXXXVIII." [pro- 
bably, says Warton, MCCCCXXXVIII] j. e. 
" Tiiis book belongs to me, HumphreT duke of 
Gloucester, the gift of brother John Capgrave, 
who presented it to me at my manor of Pens- 

hurs^ the ——^— day of in the year 

1438." This valuable collection of books, which, 
from their ornamental bindings, looked like mis- 
sals, conveyed ideas of popish superstition, were 
destroyed or removed by the pious visitors of the 
university in the reign of Edward VI. whose zeal 
was equalled only by (heir ignorance, or perhaps 
by their avarice. 

It was at the recommendation and command 
of this munificent prince, and under his protec- 
tion and superintendence, that Lydgate translated 
Boccacio'streatiserfeC<m4t«F«roru»i/Wtu<num. 
The duke's condescension in conversing with 
learned ecclesiastics, and his diligence in study, 
are highly applauded by the translator, by whom 
his natron is compared to Julius Ctesar, who 
amidst all the cares of state, was not ashamed to 
enter the rhetorical school of Cicero at Rome. 
Duke Humphrev's patronage was not confined 
to the scholars alone of his own country. Titus 
Livius, a learned Italian, was his poet laureat. 
The most celebrated writers of France and Italy 
solicited his favour, and experienced his liberality, 
many of whom dedicated works to him ; and it 
appears from their encomiums, that he was dis- 
tinguished by an ardent attachment to books of 
all kinds, and by the eagerness with which he 
cultivated every branch of knowledge. He also 
retained in his ser^'ice a number of learned 
foreigners, for the express purpose of transcrib- 
ing and translating ancient manuscripts. The 
duke hath been represented as aD author ; but it 
is a false supposition that he wrote an astrono- 
mical tract, entitled Tabula Directorum. There 
is, however, in the library of Gresham college, a 
scheme of calculations which bears his name. 
Gilbert Kymer, physician to King Henry VI. 
among other ecclesiastic promotions, dean of 
Salisbury, and chancellor of the university of 
Oxford, inscribed to duke Humphrey his famous 
medical system Diaetarium de tamlatit cuttodia. 
To the same noble encourager of learning, Petnis 



Candidus, the friend of Laurentius Valla, and 
secretary to the great Cosmo duke of Milan, in. 
scribed by the advice of the archbishop of Milan, 
a Latin version of Plato's Rejmhlic. An illumi- 
nated manuscript of this translation is in the 
British museum. Humphrey was brother to 
Henry V. and the duke of Bedford ; and un<;1e 
to Henry VI. during whose minority he occa- 
sionally administered the affairs of the kingdon:, 
as regent. It is lamentable to record that this 
great Jlnd good prince was murdered at St Allans, 
February 28, 1447.* 

1440. The first book on Heraldry in Enghind, 
was written by Nicholas Upton, a native of 
Devonshire. 

1440. In this year Coster, printed an edition 
of the Speculum Salvationu, which is perhaps 
the first specimen of two difiierent coloured inks 
being used on the same page. The one is in- 
tensely black on the two columns of text; die 
other is bistre, and applied to two subjects en- 
graved on wood to resemble pen and ink draw- 
ings at the top of each page. — Savage. 

1440. i>ted Laurentius Coster, who has ac- 
quired a name in the annals of printing, the 
Dutch afiirming him to be the inventor of the 
art about 1430, but which claim is obetinatelj 
doubted. He was bom at Haerlem, about the year 
1370, and executed several departments of ma- 
gistracy in that city. Those wnters are mistaken 
who assign to him the surname of Coster, or as- 
sert that the office of eedituus was hereditaiy in 
his family. In a diploma of Albert of Baraiia, 
in 1380, m which, among other citizens of Haer- 
lem, Laurentius' father is mentioned by the name 
of Joannes Laurentii filius. Beroldus is called 
icdituus, who was surely of another family ; and 
in 1396, and 1398, Henricus a Lunen enjoyed 
that office; after his resignation. Count Albeit 
conferring on the citizens the privilege of electing 
their aedituus, they then chose Laurentius; who 
was afterwards called Coster from his office, and 
not from his family name, as he was descended 
from an illegitimate branch of the Gens Brede- 
rodia. The elegance of his house may testify 
that he was a man of property. His works were 
printed on separate moveable wooden types fas- 
tened together by threads. It may be tnoughi 
improbable, that so ingenious a man should not 
have proceeded farther than the invention of 
wooden types ; it may be answered, he printed 
for gain, 'not for reputation ; for wooden types 
could be made sooner and cheaper than metal. 
His press was shaped like the common wine- 
presses. He printed some copies of all his boob 
on paper and vellum. It has been erroneously 
stated, that he quitted the -profes-sion, and died 
broken hearted : but it is certain, that he did not 
live to see the art brought to perfection. He died 
at the age of 70 ; and was either succeetled by 
his son-in-law Thomas Peter, or by their i^lm^ 
diate descendants, Peter, Andrew, and Thomas ; 
who were old enough to conduct the business, 



* From the above account of Humphrey iakt of do"- 
ce«ter. It will appear In the Cavonr, and do honour to tho€« 
penoof who are ftaqoently compdled to dine with Uiti. 
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tke ddest being at least twenty-thiee. It is said 
diat the city of Haerlem advanced no preten- 
noos to the merit of its inTention for the space 
of 130 years after the first exercise of this art at 
Menu. The learned Meerman, counsellor and 
pensionary of Rotterdam, zealous for the honour 
(f his country, supported the cause of Haerlem 
with all the sagacity and erudition that could be 
exerted, in a work intituled, Origma Typogra- 
fUae 2 Tob. 4to. printed at the Hague, in 1 765 ; 
an abridgement of which is given in Bowyer and 
Fichols's Origin of Printing. 

AAer a disUnce of 400 years, it is not easy to 
decide rightly upon the several claims which luive 
been advanced for the honour of the invention of 
tiie art; bnt as to the cities of Haerlem and 
Mentz, the dispute between them seem easily 
deaied up, irom the two-fold invention of print- 
ing before mentioned ; the first with separate 
tooitn type$ at Haerlem, by Coster, about 1430, 
tnd afterwards continued by his family ; the 
other with metal types, first cut, and afterwards 
cast, which was invented at Mentz, but not used 
in Holland till brought hither by Theodric Mar- 
tens, at Alost, about 1472. 

"On the market-place at Haerlem there is a 
itatoe in honour of Laurence Jansoen Coster. 
It is of stone, painted white, upon a pedestal 
bidosed by a square iron railing, and represents 
the celebrated printer in a civic robe, with a 
wreath of laurel on his brow. His right arm 
rats npon the trunk of a tree, with a branch 
ipiDuting therefrom. In his right hand is an 
open book; his left exhibits a cube, having 
ueteon the letter A.* On the south side of the 
pedestal is the following inscription : — 

"M.M.S. 

" Laorentio Costero, Harlemensi, viro Con- 
nlari, Typogrsphiae Inventori vero, monuraen- 
mm hoc erigi Cuiavit collegium Medicum, 
innocioix^cxxii." 

On the east side are figures, in has relief, re- 
piesenting Coster at his composing frames, and 
two pressmen at work. Over them a shield of 
una, a sword erect between four mullets or 
Stan, and surmounted by a small cross. On the 
north side of the pedestal : — 

'CoMtms daiia rediinltiu tempora Imnro, 
QotiqaU ades, qnaie conspiciatur, babe. 
Hae propria Ueroam fait oUm cloila, qnonun 
Vet (ittls Celebris vita vel arte Aiit. 
lavento qni Rata sno lerraTit et arte* 
Quia necet hone tantmn bis mernine decas )" 

Ivan Zanten, M. D. 

On the west side, a bas relief, representing 
Cotter in his municipal robe, in the act of cut- 
ting letters npon the Dark of a tree ; in the back 
groand is seen the great Church of Haerlem. 

At the foot of the pedestal : — 
" Transl.ex. Hort. Med. cioioccci." 



* A print of the moonment, tben in tbe Medical Oanlen 
•t Haolem, will be fooDd in Anmu SttcutarU TtrtiMM 
haaim ArtiM T]fpogrmpkicm, acntore Sdz, p. 17. 

Oatbe 19th of July ererj year there ii an annlrenarr 
tHiCTtemfortwodayi, copunemoratory of the tUMiiMon 
•f prmtrng with movable typea by Coster. It la also 
»)<tnt«d by the priotn* of Dart and Rotterdam. 



In the Pom Church, on a black marble tablet 
against the north-west pillar of the transept, is 
the following inscription : — 

" Honori et mentis Laurentii Jani F. Costeri, 
Harlemensis, Festo Saeculari quarto Inventts 
Typographise celebrato Harlemi, A. D. x Julii, 
anni ciaiscccxxiii. Annuente Augustissimo 
Belgii Rege Gulielmo primo." 

In an apartment uf the Hotel de Ville, are 
preserved several specimens of early printing, 
said to be from the press of Coster, which, on 
account of the well-lmown controversy between 
Mentz and Haerlem, I was desirous of inspect- 
ing. The exhibition (by the Custos, who un- 
fortunately for foreign visitors speak only Dutch) 
is introduced by a reference to the following me- 
morandum : — 

" Le temps precis de I'impression estinconnu: 
neanmoins il parait pax I'histoire que Koster a 
commence d'imprimer dans I'annee 1420 en- 
virons. H deceda a la fin de Van 1439 : ainsi 
on doit fixer le temps dan cette periode." 

The specimens exhibited are thus described : 

" No. 1. Revelation de St. Jean en figures. 
C'est la plus ancienne impression d'estampes de 
quelque etendue. 

" No. 2. La Cantique det Cantigues. Ce N* 
se trouve joint an livre N* 5, etant une dec 
demiires impressions d'estampes de Koster. 

" No. 3. Deux fragments de Donatm, im- 
primes, comme aussi les deux livres snivants, 
avec des Caracteres mobiles etfondus. 

" No. 4. Le miroir de notre salut, dit Spiegel 
onzer bekoudenis : c'etait la premiere edition. 

" No. 6. Le mfime livre en latin dit Speculum 
kmnanae salvationis, aussi premiere edition."* 

There are also two autographs of Coster, a 
fac-simile of one of them is given : — 



* Mr. C. Eate, in a Joumef tinugk TIanien, ie. in the 
year 17V3, give* the following infonnation coneenioK 
Coster, in hla viait to Haerlem. " The ait of printing at 
Mentz, is, philosophically, thefeatore the most prominent, 
and the most attnctive. For at Mentz, the art, so mag- 
nilcently boontlfal, begnn I though no small preparation 
for it might be achieved, by the lucky labours of Laurence 
Coster, at Haerlem. And, therefore, the people there, do 
well to assert what little honour they can claim, and con- 
secrate the name, and wooden moulds of Coster ; on whidi 
alone that claim can be attempted.— The Minor of our 
Salvation (Den Spiegel Van Oute Zalighegi) la the title of 
the book, which he thus worked off. And tbe book and 
moulds are deposited in a coffer of silver and silk, with 
other treasure, at the townhouse ; each magistrate being 
entrusted with a key. All this Is done not without some 
show and solemn ceremony I and it were well ifparade 
could always Justify itsdf upon so decent a plea. There is 
a statue too of Coster— and his house, in Uie market-place, 
is still distinguished by an inscription : 
Memorin sacrum 
Typogrmphia, ara artlum omnium conaerv a f rlx, h i e, pftawn 
Inventa, circa annum 1440. 

This work of Coater haa no date. The first work printed 
with a date at Haerlem, Is USS— i>e pmrietatiitu remm. 
Still, however, far the work of Coster being of a date prior 
to this, there la a lurking i^robability, not easily to be rot 
over, at the bottom.— A pcobabiUty from the compaiaUve 
inferiority of his perfbrmaaee— that Caster, like every man 
would do the best for himsdf— that if two modes had been 
before him, he would not have taken the worst— he would 
not have stamped the paper as he did. only upon one aide, 
witii moulds made of wood andlmmovcable, if he had known, 
what his successors at Mentz certainly did, the mode of 
printing on both aides the paper, with typea moveable 
and of metal." 

o 
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His name was " Janzoon," son of John : 
" Kostor," if he ever bore it, which is, I think 
justly, doubted by Meerman, was a sobriquet, 
£rom his occupation, which appears to have been, 
at one period of his life, " Keeper" of the Church, 
an officer who, in Holland, generally resides in 
a house adjoining the sacred edifice, with a door 
of communication within the dwelling of the 
Keeper. 

I shall forbear to touch the controversy, which 
has been exhausted by Messrs. Ottley and Singer ; 
but only observe, says a recent traveller,* that 
the printed books or fragments, which were 
placed under my view, being all without date or 
colophon, I saw nothing to connect them with 
the printing press of Janzoon. The exhibitor, 
in his zeal for the cause of his country, was 
anxious to direct my attention to the Cologne 
Chronicle, from a passage in which (p. .312) it 
is inferred that editions of theDonatut had been 
printed in Holland previously to the use of types 
at Mentz. He also showed me an original ^eed, 
whereby Laurens Jans Zoen and another, being 
" Schepen " or Sheriffs of Haerlem, confirmed, 
in 1431 , the gift of certain houses to the poor of 
the city. This, however, would only tend to 
prove the existence of a person of that name, and 
his municipal rank, at a particular date ; facts 
which I believe are susceptible of proof from 
other sources, but which leave the question so 
interesting to the historians of the typographical 
art, exactW where it stood." 

1441, Oct. 11. A decree of the government 
of Venice of this date, refers to playing cards, 
making a prohibition against foreigners printing 
or vending the same. If we require further proof 
to establish the early practice of the art of en- 
graving on wood, it will be found in thefoUowing 
Decree of the Government of Venice, which 
Lanzi asserts was discovered by Zanetti ; but it 
evidently appears that it first caught the eye of 
Temanza, an architect of that city, while search- 
ing over tlie archives of the old company of 
Venetian painters,t of which the followmg is a 
translation : 

" HccccxLi. Oelober the 11th. Whereas the 
art and mystery of making cards and printed 
figures, which is used at Venice, has fallen to 
total decay; and this in consequence of the 
great quantity of playing cards, and coloured 
figures printed, which are made out of Venice ; 
to which evil it is necessary to apply some remedy; 
in order that the said artists, who are a great 
many in family, may find encouragement rather 

• A Tour on tb» continent, inaeited in the aemUeman'$ 
tiagazine, for November, 1833. 

t The first notice of this drcnmstance was made by 
Temanza, in a letter addressed to Count Algarotti, in 
which he informs }iim that the discovery was the first fruit 
of his labour after reading a portion of the ancient laws 
of Uie old company of Venetian painters, from which he 
ha^made a selection ; having produced this decree, as a 
proof that engraving; was practised in Venice before the 
time of Finlguerra, he omits to make adisUnction between 
that of wood and copper eograving. Had it not been for 
this discovery, we might to this day have remained in 
ignorance of the practice of the art prior to the year 1467 ; 
this being the date of the Mcditalions of I. de Turrec- 
remata,* tlis first liooli printed in Italy with wood cuts. 



than foreigners. Let it be ordered ' and esta- 
blished, according to that which the said masters 
have supplicated, that, from this time in future, 
no work of the said art, that is printed or painted 
on cloth, or paper, that is to say, altar pieces 
(or images) and playingcards, and whatever other 
work of the said art is done with a brush and 
printed, shall be allowed to be brought or im- 
ported into this city, under pain of forfeiting the 
works so imported, and xxx livres and xxii soldi; 
of which fine, one third shall go to the state, one 
third to the Signori Giustizrieii Vecchi, to whom 
the affair is committed, and one third to the 
accuser. With this condition, however, that ^e 
artists, who make the said works in this ci^, 
may expose the said works to sale in any other 
place but their own shops, under the pain afore- 
said, except on the day of Wednesday at S. 
Paolo, and on Saturday at S. Marco, under the 
pain aforesaid." Then follows the subscriptions 
of the Pruveditori del Comune, and Signori 
Giustizieri Vecchi. 

This document is justly considered by the 
Italian writers as a convincing proof that tne art 
was practised at Venice as early as the fifteenth 
century : as they contend, that twenty or thir^ 
years may fairly be granted from its first intro- 
duction to its lull establishment ; when it not 
only afforded subsistence to a numerous body of 
artisans ; but also proved a beneficial article of 
commerce: a similar time may reasonably be 
allowed between the last-mentioned period and 
144 1 , when it is described to have been almost 
totally abandoned. 

Temanza informs us, that he possessed frag- 
ments of rude engravings on wood : these repre- 
sented parts of Venice in its ancient state ; which 
from his knowledge of the local alterations in 
that city, could not be later than the commence- 
ment of the century, (1401.) 

Is it not singular, that the earliest Ettropean 
travellers should omit to mention Chinese 
printing? Can we suppose that they were un- 
acquainted with it ? An account of the travels 
of two Arabs, who visited China in the ninth 
century, are translated into French by the learned 
Eusebe Renaudot. The writer says nothing 
about engraving, though he informs us, diat 
' All the Chinese, rich and poor, leanied to read and write-,' 
Can we collect, from this assertion, that their 
works were confined to manuscripts? The Ara- 
bian author also mentions several customs prac- 
tised in Italy ; they agree with those exercised 
in the East : this note is one.* 



* The trial by lire obliged the accused person to any 
in his hands, for the distance of nine or twelve paces, a 
plate of iron, of the weight of three pounds, heated tiU It 
was red hot -, or, else, he was to thrust his hand into an 
iron glove, heated in the same manner, or into a cbcuildnn 
of IwUing water, fVom the bottom of which he was to take 
a ring. Immediately upon hi* hand being taicen out Mf 
the iron glove, or from the chaoldron, it was wrapped in 
a cloth, which was sealed with the seal of the judge, and 
that of the accuser ; and, at the expiration of three days* 
the hand was uncovered, in a puUic and formal manner. 
by breaking the seals ; when, if it was found to have sus. 
tained no visible Nury, the accused person was declared 
innocent. 
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Hi^onr lecords the Venetians to hare had a 
great nara] and commercial power in the sixth 
centoTT ; and prior to the ninth had formed an 
extensiTe connexion at Constantinople. In 1189, 
so great was their credit, that tne Emperor 
granted them a district of that city. After the 
tenth they had possessions in Tyre, at Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Arabia, Persia, Tartaiy,China, 
Japan, and the extreme parts of Asia, Sec. the 
traiSc of these nations produced them imlnense 
wealth. Their territory having become so great, 
the goTcmment, (in 1200,) ordered Maisilio Gi- 
orgio, to compose an account of the places under 
their dominion, it was one of the first specimens 
of Venetian literature. 

No satisfactory reason has yet been assigned 
to induce ns to beliere that the art was invented 
in Enrope ; whereas in a number of instances 
may be cited to prove that it (probably) was re- 
ceived from die East* Of all the nations in 
Europe, not one appears so likely to have gained 
information of the Chinese as the Italians ; and 
when we consider the production of the two 
Cunio at Ravenna, in confirmation of which we 
have the decree of Venice, these circumstances 
deariy prove that engraving on wood was known 
in that territory much earlier than in any other 
part of Europe. Their first employment was 
engiaving the outlines of the figures of saints, 
jcc. which were afterwards coloured in imitation 
of paintings; next silcceeded the outiine of 
playing cards. By this process they were en- 
abled to sell their commodities at that price 
which was within the reach of all classes of 
Mriety. These artists were incorporated with 
the painters, similarly to the ancient barbers and 
soigeons in this country, 

1444,3farcA II. The university of Paris issues 
a circular addressed to all the French clergy, 
expressing the opinion of the church, that Uie 
Fattaf PooU, was a well imagined institution, 
connected with Christianity, and that those who 
had attempted to suppress it should be mrtf and 
txcvmmunicate. Beletus, who lived in 1182, 
meations the feast of fools, as celebrated in some 

S laces on New-year's-day, in others on twelfth 
ay, and in others the week following. In France, 
at different cathedral churches, there was a bishop 
or an archbishop of fools elected ; and in the 
ehmcbes immediately dependant upon the papal 
te, a pope of fools. These mock pontiffs had 
nsaally a proper suite of ecclesiastics, and one of 
tkir ridiculous ceremonies was to shave the pre- 
eentor of fools upon a stage erected before the 
church in the presence of the populace, who were 
unused during the operation by his lewd and 
nilgar discourses accompanied by actions equally 
rmefaensible. They were mostly attired in the 
rioicnlous dresses of pantomime players and 
bnffooss, and so habited entered the church, and 
pciformed the service accompanied by crowds of 



*TIie Venetiana (tt an esrl7 period) exdaaiTely pnctUed 
•noal aiti exactly timilar to the Chinne, ttom whom it 
l> mbable that they gained a knowledge ; one of whidi 
n>, a pecnliar mode oJT making looking-glasses and glau 
btuls. 



laity in masks, representing monsters, or with 
their faces smutted to excite fear or laughter, as 
occasion might require. Some of them personat- 
ed females and practised wanton devices. During 
divine service they sung indecent songs in the 
choir, ate rich puddings on the comer of the altar, 
played at dice upon it by the side of the priest 
while he celebrated mass, mcensed it with smoke 
from old burnt shoes, and ran leaping all over 
the church. The bishop or pope of fools per- 
formed the service habited in pontifical gtuments, 
and gave his benediction ; when it was concluded, 
he was seated in an open carriage, and drawn 
about to the different parts of the town followed 
by a large train of clergy and laymen, and a 
cart filled with filth, which they threw upon the 
populace assembled to see the procession. These 
licentious festivities were called the December 
liberties.* They were always held at Christmas 
time, or near to it, but not confined to one par- 
ticular day, and seem to have lasted through the 
chief pan of Januanr. When the ceremony 
took place upon St. Stephen's day, they said as 



* The Romans, and many otlier nations made tapentl- 
tlous processions, and it is from them, no doaht, that tlM 
cnstom came to ns. For in the pomp of oar ptoceeslons 
it is costomary to rank In the flnt place •ometUog to make 
an appearance, as some files oi soldiers, infantry and 
cavalry, or some bnrlcsqne ridicnlons contrivance of a 
fiinue, with a great gaping month, and snapping tiis teeth 
to frighten folks. Some other pieces of merriment often 
precede, as a representation of the prophets; one acte 
David, another Solomon, and others are dlstingolshedlike 
qaeens, and they cause cUldicn with wings to sing.— 
Polidore Virgii. 

The heathen were delighted with the festivals of tbdr 
gods, and unwilling to part with those delights ; and 
tiierefon; Gregory (Thanmatnrgus, who died in 805, and 
was Bishop of Neocaeaarea) to facilitate their conreiaion, 
instituted annual festivals to the saints and martyrs. 
Hence it came to pass, that for exploding the festivals of 
heathens, the principal festivals of the Christians succeeded 
in their room : as the keeping of Christmas with Joy and 
feasting, and Flaying and sports, in the room of the 
BacckmaUa and jiafuniaUa ; the (clebiatlnc of May-day 
with flowers, in the room of the Ftoralia ; and the keepinc 
of festivals to the Virgin Mary, John the Baptist, and 
divers of the Apostles in the room of the solemnities at the 
entrance of the snn into the signs of the xodiac, in the old 
Julian Calendar- — Sir Isaac Newton on Daniel. 

The feast of St, Peter ad vincula was instituted to super- 
sede a splendid Pagan festival, celebrated every year on 
that day, to commemorate the victory of Augustus over 
Antony of Actium. We may infer the inevitable corruption 
of practical Christianity in the middle ages, from the 
ol>stinate attachment of the converted barbarians to their 
ancient Pagan customs, and the allowed continuance of 
many by the catholic clergy. Bonifkce complained of 
Oerman Priests, who would continue, although Christians, 
to sacriBce bulls and goats to the heathen idols.— Tamer's 
HMory of England. 

A letter from Pope Gregory the Great, In the sixth 
century, to the Abbot Meliitus, then going to Britain, 
desires him to tell Augustine, the first Archbishop of 
Canterbury, that after mature deliberation on the aflUrsof 
the English, he was of opinion that tlte temples of the Idols 
in that nation ought not to be destroyed, but that the 
idols should. He further orders the temples to besprinkled 
with holy water, and relics to be placed in them ) and, 
because oor ancestors sacrificed oxen in their pagan wor- 
ship, he directs the object of the sacrifice to be exchanged, 
and permits them to build huts of the boughs of trees about 
the temples so transformed into churches, on the day of 
the dedication, or natives of the martyrs whose relics they 
contain, and there to kill the cattle, and celebrate the 
solemnity with religious feasting. — Bede*s Kccte*iattieat 
Ualmry o/ Sngland. 

Not long ago, in the metropolis itself. It was usual to 
bring up a fat buck to the altar of St. Paul's, with hnnters 
horns blowing, &c. in the middle of divine service. For 
on this very spot, or near It, there formerly stood a temple 
of Diana.— Wur/on. 
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part of the mass, a burlesque composition, called 
the fool's prose, and upon the festival of St. 
John the Evangelist, they had another arrange- 
ment of ludicrous songs, called, the prose of the 
ox. — Strutt's Sports and Pastime*. 

About the rear 990, Theophylact, patriarch of 
Constantinople, caused the Feast of Fools, and 
the Feast of the Ass, with other religious farces 
of that sort, to be exhibited in the Greek church. 
The fact is recorded by Cedranus, one of the 
Byzantine historians, who flourished about 1050, 
in the following words : " Tbeophylact intro- 
duced the practice which prevails even to this 
day, of scandalizing God and the memory of his 
saints, on the most splendid and popular festivals, 
by indecent and ridiculous songs, and enormous 
shoutings, even in the midst of those sacred 
hymns, which we ought to oflTer to the divine 
grace with compunction of heart, for the salva- 
tion of souls. But he, having collected a company 
of base fellows, and placing over them one Eu- 
thyonius, whom he also appointed the superinten- 
dent of his church, admitted into the sacred ser- 
vice diabolical dances, exclamations of ribaldry, 
and ballads borrowed from the streets and bro- 
thels. 

1444. Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Enurire, remarks, that in this year seven 
or eight tables of brass were dug up between 
Cortona and Gubio ; part of them were inscribed 
with the Etruscan character; the rest repre- 
senting the premature state of the Pelasgic let- 
ters and language. — vol. vin. chap. xliv. 

1445. Frederic III. Emperor of Germany 
permitted printers to wear gold and silver, and 
granted coat armour to the Typothetae and Ty- 
pographia to perpetuate the honour of the dis- 
covery. This armorial bearing is still claimed 
bjr the professors of the art in Germany. The 
reign of Frederic III, was from 1440 to 1493.» 
The emperor Frederic III. knew no better gra- 
tuity for John Capnion, who had been sent to 
him on an embassy by Edward of Wittemberg, 
than by making hmi a present of an old Hebrew 
bible. 

1446. An ordinance was made by king Henry 
VI. relative to grammar schools in London. In 
consequence of peisonskeeping grammar schools, 
it was ordained that five were sufficient, and 
which weretobekept: — l,within the churchyard 
of St. Paul ; 2, wiUiin the collegiate church of 
St. Martin; 3, in Bow Church; 4, in the church 
of St. Dunstan in the east, and 5, " in the hos- 
pital of St. Anthony." 

1446, April. Henry VI. grants a charter to 
Sir Edmund de Trafford and Sir Thomas Ash- 
ton, for the transmutation of baser metals into 
real or fine gold and silver. By this commission, 
they were emancipated from the penalties of an 
act to which the professors of alchemy had been 
subjected in the beginning of the reign of king 
Henry IV. Dr. John Fauceby who was physi- 
cian to the king, also obtained a commission from 



* Haosanl in bis Typographia, giret a copj of the tma 
thiu (ranted, as a vignette on bit title pace. 



his royal master to discover an nnirenal m«ji- 
cine, c&Wed the elixir of life, for the cure pf ill 
diseases, wounds, and fractures, and for pr^losg- 
ing the health and strength of the body, and tk 
vigour of the mind, to the greatest possible ex- 
tent of time. The above grants were confinnd 
by parliament. This was the folly of the age. 
It was by an application to the occult sciences, 
and not by a rational attention to the humiii 
economy, to the progress of nature, and the dic- 
tates of a judicious experience, that the ait of 
healing was expected to be promoted. Surgm, 
though the knowledge of it was so much wanted, 
in consequence of ue wars both at home and 
abroad, in which the nation was perpetually en- 
gaged, was in a most deplorable condition, and 
the skill of the surgeons was inferior to thai 
number. In the hands of ignorance, many 
wounded men, who otherwise might have bcea 
preserved, probably suffered the loss of theii 
lives. Medicine, though more studied than na- 
tural philosophy in general, does not appear nith 
much greater lustre. Dr. Friend, in his History 
of Physic could not find one physician in this 
period whom he thought worthy of being ap- 
plauded. The Dietary for the Presenatian of 
Health, by Dr. Gilbert Kymer, and which is stiU 
extant, is said, however, to contain several curiont 
things, and some salutary advices. 

From the opinions of Wiclif,* and the writing! 
of Chaucer, Lydgate, and others, the progress of 
knowledge was far inferior to what, from auspices 
so favourable to the cultivation and refinement 
of the human faculties, might rationally hare 
been predicted. In fact, this period is one of the 
most disgraceful, with respect to the subject be- 
fore us, that can be found in the histonr of Eng- 
land. It affords but few literary facts aM 
characters on which we can expatiate with much 
satisfaction. Several cireumstances contribnted 
to the neglect of learning ; the chief of which 
undoubtedly was the confusion of the times aris- 
ing from the civil wars that were occasioned by 
the long contests between the two rival houses of 
York and Lancaster. In the perpetual tumnlt 
and din of arms, and amidst the desolation that 
were spread through the kingdom, little oppoitn- 
nity was afforded for the pursuits of science, and 
the culture of the polite arts. Ignorance and 
barbarity obtained new tiiumphs over the minds 
of the multitude ; and in such a deplorable con- 
dition of the human mind, the clergfy had ample 
encouragement to suppress, with unrelentwg 
rigour, Uie smallest attempts at reformation, ana 
to bind the laitv closer still in the chains of absur- 
dity, error, ana superstition. And such was the 
inconsistency of the monarch, (Henry VI.) that 
whilst he himself read the scriptures constantly, 
and regarded them as an inestimable source of 
instruction and consolation, his subjects were 
persecuted, imprisoned, and burned alive, for 



* This mode of spelliDK oar reformer's name, I hSfB 
adopted f^ora Baber, vho lemarka, that " It is so qictt m 
the oldest document In which bis name is known to 
umtu, viz. in the Instrument whlcb nominated bin one 
or the cmtwnr to meet the pope's delefatcs In 1174- 
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letting, or healing, or ponuing the dictates of 
thoK very scriptnies. 

The scarcity of books, which was a formidable 
obatraction to the progress of knowledge, was 
noeased during a period wherein long civil wars 
iiniit,in a great measure, have destroyed both the 
patnmage and the leisure that was necessary to 
the transcription of manuscripts. In almost the 
whole oi the writers to whom the larger part of 
tlus century gave birth, a want of taste is emi- 
oeatly disMmable. They were equally strangers 
to propriety of sentiment and purity of style ; nor 
was tneir composition vulgar only, out frequently 
nngimmmatical. The Latin tongue continued to 
be the usual vehicle in which the authors of the 
time conveyed their works to the public. It 
mig^t, therefore, have been expected that this 
langoage would have been cultivated at least as 
much as it had been in some preceding centuries. 
Bat so lar was this from being the case, that the 
leanied moi of the early ages mt^ be ranked as 
pure and classical composers, when compared 
with the writers of this period. Perhaps an ex- 
cgition might be made in &vour of Thomas 
Cbanndler, an ecclesiastic of great preferments, 
and one or two more, concerning whom Leland 
and Wood speak in high terms. 

If it should be imagined that, while philolo- 
rical and classical literature were thus neglected, 
the philosophical sciences will be found to have 
been in a more prosperous condition, they will be 
wholly disappointed. These sciences were as little 
attended to as the other parts of learning. Were 
we to search into Tanner, Leland, BsJe, Pitts, 
ud other writers of that kind, we might draw out 
a list of persons who are said to have been mathe- 
maticians and philosophers ; but no traces will 
he met with of uieir having made any discoveries, 
<a been the authors of any works, which deserve 
to be recorded. 

It was enacted by the statutes of St. Mary's 
eoUege, Oxford, that " no scholar shall occupy a 
borft in the library above one hour, or two at 
not, lest others should be hindered from the 
use of the same." Several latin books were 
men to the university of Oxford, on condition 
uut the students who read them should deposit 
a cautionary pledge. 

The first concordance of the Hebrew bible 
WIS made by a famous Jewish Rabbi, called by 
some Rabbi Mordecai Nathan ; he began this 
work in die year 1438 and finished it this year. 

1447. A petition to parliament complaining of 
die monopoly of education which had been es- 
taUided m the preceding year, and praying, — 
* fat where there is grete nombre of lemers, and 
fewe techers, and all the lemeis be compelled 
to goo to the same fewe techers and to noon other, 
the maisters waxen riche in money, and the ler- 
aers ponere in counyng" — that the parsons of 
AD-hallows, St. Andrew's, in Holbom, St. Peter, 
in Conihill, and St Mary Colechurch, should 
also have the same privilege of keeping grammar 
Khools. To this petition the king (Henr^ VI.) 
assented, provided it were performed with the 
advice of theordinaxy, or the archbishop of Can- 



terbniy; — who, it appears from the ordinance 
had been the directors of the former arrange- 
ments. Thus, says Mr. Fosbroke, commenced 
grammar schools, properly so called. 

1447. A contract in form had passed between 
a certain individual, and the Procureur de I'Ho- 
tel Dieu at Paris. The former transferred to 
the latter for the perpetual use of the Hospital, 
a manuscript copy oi "Le PeUrinagt de la vie 
Atimatne," in return for which, out of the spiri- 
tual treasure conferred by the pope on the said 
hospital, the donor was to be entitled to " the 
pardon of his sins," and his wife and children, 
his father, mother, friends, benefactors, andenie- 
cially "Nicole Ducar, late surgeon to long 
Charles," who had bequeathed to him this 
manuscript, were all to be included ; and parti- 
cipans et bous pardons, &c. 

1448. Waynflete, bishop of Winchester, on 
the presentation of Merton Priory, in Surr^, 
instituted a rector to the parish of Sherfield, m 
Hampshire. The rector, however, previously 
took an oath before the bishop, that on account 
of his insufficiency in letters, and default of 
knowledge in the superintendence of souls, he 
would learn Latin for the two following years ; 
and that at the end of the first year he would 
submit himself to be examined by the bishop, 
concerning his progress in grammar ; and that, 
if on a second examination ne should be found 
deficient, he would resign the benefice. The 
introduction of men into me sacred office, through 
the influence of rank, who were destitute of 
competent abilities, are exemplified by many cu- 
rious anecdotes. — WarUm. 

1450. The first important spedmen of printing 
was the celebrated bible of 637 leaves, with large 
cut metal typei, and which was executed between 
Gutenberg and Faust. It is known by the num- 
ber of its leaves to distinguish it more accurately 
from other editions without date ; and was exe- 
cuted between the years 1460 and 1465. This 
bible, the first ever printed, is an edition of the 
Latin Vulgate. It forms two volumes in folio, 
is printed in the large Gothic or German charac- 
ter, and is said to be "justly praised for the 
strength and beauty of the paper the exactness 
of the register, the lustre of the ink, and the 
general b«iutyland magnificence of the volumes." 
It is without date, a circumstance which has oc- 
casioned considerable dispute, as to its priority 
to other undated editions, executed about the 
same time.* 

To commence printing an edition of the bible 
in this early stage of the art, must be acknow- 
ledged by all as a most astonishing undertaking : 
if we consider the immense labour of this wo», 
it is no wonder that it should be seven or eight 
years in completing. In the early part of una 
year the partnership was dissolvea ; but in the 



* TUi edition it (cnendly known ander the i^qielUtion 
of the MoMorine Bibte^ u De Bore flrat discovered a copy 
of it in the library of Cudina] Mizaiioe, belongiDC to ue 
College dea qoatre Nations.— No prodnction of the press 
has BttTBcted more of the attention of Ubliographers than 
the present ; it has been minntsly described by De Bnre, 
Masch, Lambinet, Sema Sander, Burnet, and Dtbdin. 
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month of August, Faust and Gutenberg entered 
into a new agreement, the former supplying mo- 
ney, the latter skill, for their mutual benefit. 
Various ^fBculties arising, occasioned a law-suit 
for the money which Faust had advanced ; the 
cause was decided against Gutenberg.* 

C.G. Schwarz,an eminent bibliographer, says, 
in his Primaria qvadam Doeumenta de Ong. 
Typog. Altorfix, 1740, 4to, that " in the year 
1728, in a Carthusian monastery, a little beyond 
the walls of Mentz, he saw a copy of an old Latin 
bible, which was printed in a large character, 
similar to what is called the missal type ; and that, 
however a few of the end leaves were cut out, so 
that the date, place, and printer's name, could 
not be ascertained, yet, in an ancient manuscript 
catalogue of the same library, an entry, or memo- 
randum, was made, that tnis bible, with some 
other books, (the names of which he had forgotten) 
was given to the monastery, by Gutenl^rg." 

Copies of this superb work of Gutenberg's, are 
in his majesty's library, in the Bodleian library, 
at Oxford, and in those of Earl Spencer, and Sir 
M. M. Sykes, bart There is also a magnificent 
copy of this bible in the royal library at Berlin, 
pruted upon vellum, and enriched with a profu- 
sion of ancient and eleguit embellishments ; and 
in the king's library at Paris, there are two other 
copies of this most valuable edition, one upon 
vellum, in four volumes, and the other upon 
paper, in two volumes. The latter copy has a 
BuDscription in red ink, at the end of each 
volume. That at the end of the first volume, 
of which a fac simile is given in the Clattical 
Joumo/, No. 8, p. 481. — ^translation. 

"Here ends the first part of the Bible, or Old 
T^tament. Illuminated, or rubricated, and 
bound, by Heniy Albch or Cremer, on St. Bar- 
tholomew's day, April, A. D. 1456. Thanks be 
to God. Halleluiah." 

At the end of the second volume the following 

is a TRANSLATION. 

" This book, illuminated and bound by Henry 
Cremer, vicar of the collegiate church of St. 
Stephen, at Mentz, was completed on the feast of 
the assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
A. D. 1466. Thanks be to God. Hallelujah. 

The earliest work executed between Gu- 
tenberg and his partners, are supposed to be an 
alphabet, engraved on a plate for the use of 
schools, and some doctrinal tracts. Then followed 
two ^itions of Donatus on the parts of speech : 
the first from wooden blocks, which are still in 
the royal library of Paris; the second with move- 
able types on vellum. 

1462, Dec. 3. The expense of printing the 
bible is not exactly known ; of the money ad- 
vanced by Faust upon his partnership with 
Gutenberg, no specific voucher remains but Uie 
second deposit is proved, and that incidently 



* Many writers are of opinion that this was the edition 
wliich Fanst sold in France as manuscript ; whereas it 
ttppeais evident that it was the second, and more expensive 
edition of H63, that was disposed of, which had cost 4000 
florins before the third qoaternlon (or quire of foor sheets) 
was printed. 



establishes the first, for it states Faust to be sg^. 
plying another eight hundred florins. And if 
tradition is uniform, that Gutenberg had expend, 
ed 2,200 gold florins more. 

1464, May, 29. Constantinople was captured, 
and the emperor Constantine slain on this di;. 
On the day of the capture, the sultan, Mohao. 
med II. entered the city in triumph ; viewed its 
still remaining monuments ; ana proceeded to 
the forms of the new government, and the rites of 
the moslem worship. We are informed, that tiie 
Turks on entering the city, spared neither rank, 
nor age, nor sex ; the aged men and women w«e 
slain, the virgins were violated even in the saitt- 
tuary itself ; the nobles were degraded into slaves ; 
the temples of God were polluted, the imagts o( 
the saints, were treated with contumely, ud 
dashed to pieces ; and the books belonging to the 
churches, were torn to pieces, defiled, and bant. 
The imperial library, amounting to upwards of 
120,000 volumes was destroyed ; many were put 
into perforated vessels, and thrown into the sea. 

1456, March 24. Died Pope Nicholas V. the 
friend of ancient literature, and the protector of 
the learned exiles from Greece. He was the son 
of a poor physician of Sarzana, a town of Itah. 
His mdustry and learning were so extraordinair, 
that by rapid degrees, he rose from his humble 
situation to the highest preferments in the eccle- 
siastical state, and succeeded to the postifiol 
chair in 1447, when he assumed the name of Ni- 
cholas V. During the eight years that he enjc^ 
the supreme dignity in the church, he acquired 
a high reputation, not by enlarging his territory 
or enriching his dependents, but by providiajt 
the most efficacious means for the extirpation of 
ignorance, and the acquirement of knowledge. 
He was equally decisive in promoting the genwil 
difiusion of science. At a period when literature 
was emerging from under the cloud by whidi it 
had been obscured for ages, the literary exertions 
of Nicholas V. and those of his secretary, Janotns 
Manetto, spared neither labour nor expense to 
promote its rising interests among their countiy- 
men. No expense was spared in the purchase of 
books ; and where the originals could not be pro- 
cured, copies were directed to be made. His 
transcribers were every where employed ; and the 
most learned men were engaged in translating 
into Latin, the most valuable and useful of the 
Greek fathers, and ecclesiastical writers, as well 
as the most elegant and important classical au- 
thors. He caused the sacred scriptures to be 
transcribed, and richly ornamented with gold and 
silver. About the year 1463, he offered for St 
Matthew's gospel in Hebrew, no less a sum than 
five thousand ducats. By his intrepid spirit the 
Vatican library, at Rome, was founded, which he 
enriched with 6,000 manuscript volumes, pro- 
cured at immense expense. Whilst this mild and 
munificent patron of^letters was thus sedulously 
employed, and marking with satisfaction the pro- 
gress of his labours, the news which astoanded 
Europe anived, that the capital of the Grecian 
empire was in the hands of the Turks! The 
melancholy event is said to have preyed upon the 
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gentlespiritof Nicholas, and helped to terminate 
his days. — Betringttm. 

The curates of London procured a hull from 
pope Nicholas V. commanding every householder 
within the city and liberty, that is in the rent of 
ten sliillings by the year, to pay to God and his 
curate, every offering day, one farthing : and so 
by the scale for the more wealthy inhabitants. 

1465, May 23. Battle of St. Albans, this was 
tiie first batde fought between the house of Lan- 
caster or the red rose, and the house of York or 
white rose. The Yorkists conducted Henry their 
king and prisoner with a mock authority to 
London. 

There is no situation of human affairs,howeTer 
disagreeable and calamitous, which is not con- 
; verted by divine Providence to the production of 
! tame advantage. Even the civil wars had their 
nse, at least in one respect, as they contributed to 
the declension of slavery. The contending par- 
ties, in order to carry on the purposes of their 
ambition, and to supply their armies with suffi- 
cient forces, were occasionally obliged to settheir 
bondmen at liber^. Some little enlargement of 
mind upon this subject began likewise to prevail, 
and experience served to convince our ancestors 
by degrees, that agriculture and other services 
were better performed by hired labourers than by 
nn willing and refractory slaves. It is certain that, 
at this period, the number of bondmen had con- 
siderably decreased ; and though ' this may be 
thought to have been principally a political event, 
yet, so far as it might proceed from any justice or 
uberality of principle, it deserves to be noticed in 
•history of the progress of knowledge and mental 
improvement 

It is worthy of observation, that we are not to 
look to the English historians for the best ac- 
eoonts of the public transactions of this age. 
Foreign writers must be applied to, as the most 
copious sources of information. To Froissart, 
Philip de Comines, and Montstreset, recourse 
Bust be had for the fullest, the most interesting, 
and the most entertaining intelligence concerning 
the political events and revolutions of our own 
coontiy. 

M55, Not. 6. Thesums advanced by Faust to 
Gatenlerg, under whose superintendence the 
establishment had been carried into'effect, having 
become very considerable, the result was a litiga- 
tion between them ; Faust instituted a process 
against Gutenbere for the recovery of 2,020 gold 
ftorins which he had furnished, and the interest 
accming thereon. The judges, having taken the 
depositions of each party, Gutenberg was sen- 
teaced to pay the interest, as well as Uiat part of 
the capital which his accounts proved to have 
been employed for his particular use. The con- 
Kquence was a dissolution of partnership. Gu- 
tenberg being unable to discharge his debt, he 
was obliged to cede to Faust all the moulds, 
types, presses, and utensils, which were previ- 
oioly engaged to him as surety for the payment 
of the sums he had advanced. Faust obtained 
the record of this sentence from Helmasperger, 
t)ie notary, on this day. By the pecuniary aid of 



Conrad Humery, syndic of Mentz, and others, 
Gutenberg opened another printing office in the 
same city. 

Luigi Pulci, a learned Italian, and one of the 
restorers of classical literature, translated the 
following beautiful lines from the Greek of 
Menecrates. Pulci was bom at Florence, on the 
3rd of December, 1431. 

THZ POETS PEN. 
T wu an naelen reed ; no cliuter hon; 
Mr brow with purple grapes, no blonom flniif 
The coronet of crimson on my stem } 
No apple blnshed upon me, nor (the rem 
Of flowers) the violet strewed the yeltow heath 
Around my feet nor jessamine's sweet wreath 
Robed me in silver : dajr and nliht I pined 
On the lone moor, and sUver'iTin Uie wind. 
At lenf^ a poet found me. Prom mj side 
He smoothed the pale and withered leaves, and dyed 
My lips in Helicon. From that high hour 
I sTozi I My words were flame and livinK power. 
All the wide wonders of the earth weM mine. 
Far as the surges roll, or sunbeams shine ; 
Deep as earth's bosom hides the emerald ; 
High u the hills with thunder doads are paU'd. 
And there was sweetness round me, tliat the dew 
Had never wet so sweet on violeti blue. 
To me the mighty sceptre was a wand. 
The roar of nations pesl'd at my command ; 
To me, the dungeon, sword, and scourge wve vain ; 
1 smote the smiter, and 1 brolte the eh^ j 
Or towMng o'er them all, without a plume, 
I pierced the purple air, the tempnfs gloom. 
Till blaz'd th' Olympian glories on my eye. 
Stars, temples, thrones, and Qodt— infinity. 

1457. A specimen from Gutenberg's press was 
discovered some years since by Mr. Fischer, 
among a bundle of old accounts, in the archives 
of Mentz. It is an almanack for this year, and 
in order to be effectual, must have been publish- 
ed quite at the opening of the year, and, there- 
fore, it would follow that this almanack was 
executed before the psalter of this year, which 
was not finished until the month of August; and 
may consequently be deemed the most ancient 
specimen of typographic printing extant with a 
certain date. From this discovery, Mr. Fischer 
observes, that those bibliographers are mistaken, 
who think the earlier presses were employed only 
upon works of greater interest. 

1457, Aug. 14. The first publication which is 
known to have issued from the press of Faust and 
Schoeffer was a beautiful edition of the Ptalnu, 
in Latin of this day, which from the place where 
it was printed, is usually demominatea the Mentz 
Psalter. It is the first book* known to be extant, 
which has the name of the place where it wot 
printed, and that of the printer), together with 
the date of the year, when it was executed. The 
most perfect copy known, is that, in the imperial 
library of Vienna. It was discovered in the year 
1665 near Inspruck, in the castle of Ambras, 
where the Archduke Francis Sigismund had col- 
lected a prodigious quantity of manuscripts and 
printed books; taken for the most part, from the 
famous library of Matthias Corvinus, king of 
Hungary, from whence it was transportM to 
Vienna. The book is printed in folio, on vellum, 
and of such extreme variety, that not more than 
six or seven copies are known to be in existence, 
all of which, however, differ from each other, in 
some respect or other. The psalter occupies 135 
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leaves, and the recto the I36th, the remaining ^I 
leaves are appropriated to the litany, prayers, 
responses, vigils, &c. The psalms are executed 
in larger characters than the nymns ; the capital 
letters are cut on wood, with a degree of delicacy 
and boldness, which are truly surprising: the 
largest of them the initial letters of the psalms, 
which are black, red, and blue must have passed 
three times through the press. In the appendi- 
cular title-page, which, though being printed 
with an ostentation of care, is printed Ppalmorum 
Codex instead of Psalmorum Codex. 

Another edition of this psalter was printed in 
1469, by the same printers containing probably, 
the first printed text of the Athanasian creed. 
. It is said not to be equally beautiful with the for- 
mer edition, though executed with the same types, 
and capital letters and also on vellum. The St. 
Alban's and Benedictine monks are supposed to 
have been at the expense of these editions. 

From the short time that elapsed between the 
dissolution of partnership that had subsisted be- 
tween Gutenberg and Faust, and the date affixed 
to the above mentioned edition of the psalter, 
there is reason to believe that the characters 
employed in its execution were all ready at 
band ; and that they had been completed by 
Gutenberg, previous to his rupture with Faust. 
In fact, it does not seem likely that Peter Scho- 
effer, though he is admitted to have improved the 
art of letter-founding, could have prepared the 
instruments he invented for casting letters, and 
have cast the characters necessary for printing so 
considerable a work, in the short space of eighteen 
months. Another argument against Schoeffer 
with regard to this work, is, that the large initial 
letters of this edition of the psalter had already 
been employed in former impressions which were 
indisputably the work of Gutenberg. The initial 
letter B, of the first psalm, forms a beautiful 
specimen of the art in its early progress. It is 
nchly ornamented with foliage, flowers, a bird, 
and a greyhound. It has been justly observed, 
that the artists employed on the work were both 
well-skilled and well-practised in their profession; 
and that the art of engraving was no longer in its 
infancy. Various engravings and fac-timilies, 
coloured, of this letter, are to be met with. 
Home has a neatly-engraved copy of it in black. 
He says, the letter itself is in a pale blue colour ; 
the ornaments in which it is placed are red ; and 
the figures and flowers are transparent and white 
as the vellum on which it is printed. 

In the Bibl. Sptnceriana, this letter is given 
with a few lines of the text with these colours 
reversed thus — ^the letter itself red, the ornaments 
blue. However, I believe both may be right ; 
for it is acknowledged that in this and many 
other instances, the various editions, and even 
copies of the same edition, are varied in the 
colour of their ornaments. 

Ackerman, in the frontispiece to Senef elder' t 
Hittory of Lithography, has given a copy of the 
plate mentioned above, as a specimen of litho- 
graphic printing in coloois, which has a very 
goM effect. 



Although the initial letters of this psaltervm 
engraven on wood, yet the rest of the volmneii 
certainly printed with metal types, the inventum 
of which has by some authors been ascriW to 
Peter Schoeffer. Trithemius, however, whons 
cotemporary with him, asserts, on the contianr, 
that Gutenberg and Faust invented the an o( 
casting characters in metal which they had befoit 
been obliged to cut with the hand.; but Uiat 
Schoeffer discovered a more expeditious method, 
which further contributed to the perfection of the 
art. It seems evident, therefore, that the an of 
founding metal characters was invented by Jok 
Gutenberg ; and it was afterwards perfected bj 
Schoeffer, who contrived punches for striUngtlie 
matrices. 

It appears, both from Papillon and Sanj;e, 
that this mode of ornamental printing was poe- 
tised by the earlier typographers : they botli 
affirm the large ornamental capital letters of the 
Mentz psalter (Faust and Schoeffer, 1457) u 
well as the bible and other books, to bare beei 
printed in colours with suits of blocks. The 
former asserting that there were three cokmis 
used, viz. red, blue, and purple, the latter cod. 
tending for two only, viz. blue and red. I hare 
had no opportunity of examining any one of dies* 
treasures of typography. The letter B at the 
beginning of the volume has been, as I bare 
before stated copied in fac-timile bv sereni 
authors, and described by others ; and I mean 
to give it in those two colours, both as an exem- 
plification of the principle, and for the purpose 
of showing that it may be produced by a process 
certainly never yet called in aid of such a purpose, 
but which would save much time and expense of 
engraving suites of blocks ; namely, stereotype ; 
and, having one block only engraved, the rest 
may be effected by merely such oands as are on 
the ordinary establishment of a printing office. 

Mr. Savage, who examined a fine copy of this 
psalter with the most anxious curiosity, says, 
" he could not help admiring the great accuncr 
with which the workmanship was executed, in 
inserting a large capital letter into the surrooad. 
ing ornamental part, where the exact shape is 
bounded by a fine line of a dififerent colour, so 
near to each other, as to be separated by a space 
not more than the thickness of writing paper, and 
uniformly true in every instance;" but tie general 
appearance of the work is heightened in beaotj, 
by a more bright and delicate tint of each of 
those colours in other places written or painted 
in by hand, as well as some other emendalionsof 
even the black ink. 

It is a. curious fact," says Mr. Savage "that 
under Faust and Gutenberg the process should 
be carried nearly to perfection ; for some of the 
works they printed, both in the quality of the 
ink, and in the workmansbh), are so excellent, 
that it would require all me skill of onr best 
printers, even at the present day, to surpass them 
m all respects ; and I do not hesitate to say, 
that in a few years after, the printers were actu- 
ally superior to us in the use of red ink, both as 
to colour, and w to the inserting of a grnt 
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nnmber of single capital letters in their proper 
places in a sheet, ■with a degree of accuracy, and 
sharpness of impression, that I have never seen 
eqtudled in modem workmanship.* 

1458. King Charles the Seventh, King of 
France, haTing received private information of 
the invention of printing at Mentz, sent Nicolas 
JeDson, or Jensonius, an engraver of coins and 
medals at Pans, to obtain a knowledge of the 
«rt. Having succeeded, he returned to France 
irhen he found his patron was dead ; upon which 
be retired to Venice and commenced letter- 
founder and printer ; he excelled in all branches 
of the art, and more than are united with it. 
He first determined the form and proportion of 
the present Roman character. The date of his 
first work is 1471, and the last 1481, in which 
year he is supposed to have died. 

1458, £neus Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius 
II. observed of the Italian priests, that it did not 
appear that they had ever so much as read the 
New Testament. (Hody de Bibl. Textibus, p. 
464.) Robert Stephens, (who died in 1664) tells 
OS of the Doctors of die Sorbonne that being 
uked by him in what place of the New Testa- 
ment such a thing was written, they answered, 
that they* had re^ it in Jerome, or in the De- 
eiees, but what the New Testament was they did 
not faiow. — LeuHi's Hist, nf Trarul. of Bible. 

Many of the Scottish clergy affirm, that 
Martin Luther had lately composed a wicked 
book called the New Testament, but that they 
fa their part, would adhere to the Old Testa- 
ment A foreign monk, declaiming in the pul- 
pit against Lutherans and Zuinglians, said to 
Us andience : ' A new language was invented 
some time ago, called Greek, which had been 
the mother of all these heresies ; a book is printed 
io this language, called the New Testament, 
wUch contains many dangerous things ! another 
hsguageis now forming, the Hebrew ; whoever 
kams it, immediately becomes a Jew.' The 
commissioners of the senate of Lucem, confiscat- 
ed the works of Aristotle, Plato, and some of the 
Greek poets, which they found in the library of 
a fnend of Zuinglius, concluding that every 
book printed in that language must be infected 
with Lutheranism. — Dr. Jf* CVie'i Life of Knox. 

In a synod of the rural deans of Switzerland, 
only three were found who had read the Bible ; 
the others confessed that they were scarcely ac- 
voainted even with the New Testament. — Hetit 
uft of Zuinyliut, by Miit Aikin. 

An ecclesiastic of eminence was asked what 
■ere the ten commandments; he replied there 
was no such book in the library. Martin Luther 
aerer saw a bible till after he was twenty-one 
Tears old, and had taken a degree in arts. Car- 
lostadt had been a doctor of divinity twenty-eight 
years before he read the Scriptures, and yet when 
he stood for a degree in the university of Wit- 
tenberg, he obtained an honour, and it was en- 
tatd in the university records that he was tuffici- 
wHrnnnu. Pellican could not procure one Greek 

• Hanaaid, TfpegnpUa, p. <W. 



Testament in all Germany ; the first he got was 
from Italy; — Robinson's Eccl. Researches. 

1460. The art of engraving upon copper is 
supposed to have been invented about this period. 
The origin of the art of engraving upon copper, 
like that of every other, is involved in obscurity. 
Italy, Geifnany and Holland have respectively put 
in their claims to the honour of the invention, but 
which has the greater right is hard to determine. 
The Italians tell us that Finiguerra, a gold- 
smith of Florence, hit upon the method of print- 
ing from an engraved plate in the year 1460 ; 
taking off the impression unon a moistened paper, 
and rolling it gently witn a roller. He com- 
municated the discovery to Baccio Baldini, of 
his own profession and city, who pursued it with 
success, and engraved several plates from draw- 
ings of Sandro or Alcssandro Boticelli, which 
being seen by Andrea Mantegna, he not only 
assisted Baldini .with designs, but cultivated and 
improved the new art himself. It was not long 
be/ore Ugo da Carpi used different stamps for 
the gradation of lights and shades, and therebv 
added a variety of tints. The manner in whicn 
Finiguerra made this discovery, is thus given by 
the Rev. T. F. Dibdin :— 

" Of engraving upon copper the earliest known 
impression is that executed by one Thomaso 
Finiguerra, a goldsmith of Florence, with the 
date of 1460 upon it One of the following cir- 
cumstances is supposed to have given rise to the 
discovery. Finiguerra chanced to cast, or let 
fall a piece of copper, engraved and filled with 
ink, into melted sulphur ; and observing that the 
exact impression of his work was left on the 
sulphur, he repeated the experiment on mois- 
tened paper, rolling it gently with a roller. This 
origin has been admitted by Lord Walpole and 
Mr. Landseer ; but another has been also men- 
tioned by Huber: — ^"It is reported,' says he, 
' that a washer-woman left some linen upon a 
plate or dish on which Finiguerra had just been 
engraving : and that an impression of the subject 
engraved, however imperfect, came off upon the 
linen ; occasioned by its weight and moistness. 
We learn also from Vasari,' continues Huber, 
' that as early as the year 1460, the same artist 
had engravea very ingeniously, upon a chalice, 
(or sacramental cup) some small figures of the 
Passion of our Saviour, for the service of the 
church of St. John of Florence, &c. But,' ob- 
serves Huber, ' it is material to remark, that we 
have no direct evidence whatever of the work- 
manship of Finiguerra ; for his name is not sub- 
scribed to any of his productions. The efforts of 
Boticelli ana Baldini, his cotemporaries and 
acquaintance, seem to be.strengthened by some- 
what less exceptionable evidence.' "_ 

With respect to this grand discovery, the 
learned Buonarroti observes, 

" That it would be sufficient to occasion oui 
astonishment that the ancients did not discover 
the art of chalcography, were it not known that 
discoveries of Uiis sort generally occur acci- 
dentally to mechanics in the exercise of their 
calling." 
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Different opinions also exist upon this subject: 
that Masso Finiguerra is entitled to the full 
merit, the reader will hare no doubt, after an 
attentive perusal of Mr. Ottley's valuable Work 
on Early Engraving. 

From Italy the art travelled into Flanders, 
where it was first practised by Martin Schoen of 
Antwerp ; or, as some contend, of Colmar, in 
Germany. 

The Germans contend, that engraving was 

fractised in that country long before the time of 
'iniguerra, PoUaivli and Montegna. Some con- 
tend that Francis a Bocholt, was the inventor of 
the art, and his immediate followers were Israel 
k Mechenick, and Martin Stock the preceptor of 
Albert Duter. John Muller or Regiomontanus 
of Nuremberg, is also mentioned as a veiy early 
engraver; William Baur and Frederic Schott, 
at Strasburg about 1464. Martin Schoen, they 
tell us, engraved between 1460 and 1470 ; Lu- 
precht Rust was his master, and, consequently, 
must have worked as early as 1450. They also 
produce a print executed by one H. S. in 1465, 
and another by Hirschvogel even ten years 
earlier. 

Slrutt, in his History of Engraving, says 
prints from engraved copper first made their 
appearance in Germany about 1450. The earliest 
date of a copper-plate print is indeed only 1461 ; 
but however biulty this print may be with respect 
to the drawing, or defective in point of taste, the 
mechanical part of the execution of it has by no 
means the appearance of being one of the first 
productions of the graver. We have also several 
other engraving, evidently the work of the same 
master ; in which the impressions are so neatly 
taken from the plates, and the engravings so 
clearly printed in every part, that according to 
all appearance they could not be executed in a 
much better manner at the present day, with all 
the conveniences which the copper-plate printers 
now possess, and the additional knowledge they 
must necessarily have acquired in the course of 
more than three centuries. Hence we may fairly 
conclude, that if they were not the first specimens 
of the engraver's workmanship, they were much 
less the first efforts of the copper-plate printer's 
ability. It is likewise to be observed, that Martin 
Schoen, who is said, with great appearance of 
truth, to have worked from 1460 to 1486, was 
apparently the scholar of Stoltzhirs ; for he fol- 
lowed his style of engraving, and copied from 
him a set of prints, representing the passion of our 
Saviour. Now, allowing Stoltzhirs to have pre- 
ceded his disciple only ten years, this carries the 
era of the art back to 1450, as was said above. 
There is no ground to suppose that it was known 
to the Italians till at least ten years afterwards. 
The earliest prints that are known to be theirs 
are a set of tiie seven planets, and an almanack 
by way of frontispiece ; on which are directions 
for finding Easter from the year 1466 to 1570 
inclusive : and we may be well assured, that the 
engravings were not antedated, for the almanack, 
of course, became les« and less valuable every 
year. In all probability, therefore, these prints 



must have been executed in the year 1464, whid 
is only four years later than the Italians them' 
selves lay any claim to. Tlie three earliest 
Italian engravers are, Finiguerra, Boticelli, and 
Baldini. If we are to refer these prints to any 
of the three, we shall naturally conclude them to 
be the work of Finiguerra or Baldini : for they 
are not equal either in drawing or composition 
to those ascribed to Boticelli, which we know at 
least were designed by him ; and as Baldini is 
expressly said to have worked from the designs 
of Boticelli, it will appear most probable that 
they belong to Finiguerra. 

The Dutch will have the source of the art o 
be among them, and to have flowed from Hol- 
land into Germany, and from Germany into 
Italy. They contend that Laurentius Coster, 
not only invented printing at Haerlem, but also 
the method of takmg on impressions on wood ; 
and Peter Schoefier found out the art of en- 
graving on copper, and taking impressions from 
plates of that metal. 

When the Mentz printers were dispersed in 
1462, they carried the art of engraving and 
copper-plate printing into Germany, where they 
became commonly practised about the year 
1465. 

Conrad Sweynheim, of Mentz, and Arnold 
Pannartz, imported the art of engraving into 
Italy about 1465 ; the former of these betook 
himself wholly to engraving about 1474 : the 
year following some of his plates for Ptolomy's 
Cosmographia were printed, and these were tne 
first copper-plates Italy ever saw. Meermaa 
says, that this work could not appear before the 
year 1478, at Rome, by Amola Buckinck, a 
German. 

Whether we consider the art of engraving 
with regard to the utility and pleasure it affords, 
or the difficulty that attends its execution, we 
cannot but confess, that on every account it 
deserves a distinguished rank among the polite 
arts. It is by means of this art that the cabinets 
of the curious are adorned with the portraits of 
the greatest men of all ages and all nations: 
that their memoirs, their most remarkable and 
most glorious actions, are transmitted to the 
latest posterity. It is by this art also, that the 
paintings of the greatest masters are multiplied 
to a boundless number; and that the lovers of 
the polite arts, diffused over the face of the whole 
earth, are enabled to enjoy those beauties from 
which their distant situation seemed to have for 
ever debarred them ; and persons of moderate 
fortune are hereby enabled to become possessed 
of all the spirit, and all the poetry, that are con- 
tained in those miracles of art, which seemed to 
have been reserved for the temples of Italy, or 
the cabinets of princes. When we reflect, more- 
over, that the engraver, beside the beauties of 
Soetic composition, and the artful ordinance of 
esign, is to express, merely by the means of 
light and shade, all the various tints of colours 
and clair obtcure ; to give a relief to each figure, 
and a truth to each object ; that he is now to 
paint a sky serene and bright, and then loaded 
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with dark clouds; now the pure tranquil stream, 
and then the foaming, raging sea ; that here he 
is to express the character of the mau, strongly 
marked m his countenance, and there the mi- 
nutest ornament of his dress ; in a word, that he 
is to represent all, even the most difficult objects 
in nature ; we cannot sufficiently admire the 
Tast improvements in this art, and that degree of 
perfection to which it is at this day arrived. — 
Lemaitu. 

Of the different modes of engraving, and the 
date of their invention, with notices of those who 
hare improved the art, will be found under their 
respective dates. 

1462. Faust and SchoefTer published a Latin 
Bible, in 2 vols, folio. This is the first edition 
with a date, and like all other early typographical 
productions, is of extreme rariety and value. 
The copies of this bible on paper, are even more 
rare than those on vellum, or which last, more, 
probably, were printed, that they might have the 
greater resemblance to manuscripts, which the 
first printers endeavoured to imitate ns much as 
possible. Lambiaet,in his Recherches sur P origine 
ae r imprimerie, says, " it is certain that from the 
year 1463, Faust, SchoefTer, and their partners, 
sold or exchanged, in Germany, Italy, France, 
and the most celebrated universities, the great 
number of books which they had printed ; and 
whenever they cov\d,sold them as mantucriptt. As 
proofs of which, it may be remarked, 1st. That 
we know of no work that issued from their press, 
betwixt the bible of 1462, and the first edition of 
Cicero de Officiis, in 1465. 2nd. Gabriel Nande 
informs us, that he brought to Paris a considerable 
number of copies of the bible, of 1462. As they 
were on parchment, and the capital letters illu- 
minated with blue, and purple, and gold, after 
the manner of ancient manuscripts, he sold them 
as such, at sixty crowns. But those who first 
purchased copies, comparing them together, soon 
found that they exactly resembled each other : 
afterwards they learned tliat Faust had sold a 
great number of copies, and had lowered the 
price, first to forty, and then to twenty crowns. 
The fraud being thus discovered, he was pursued 
by the officers of justice, and forced to fly from 
Paris, and return to Mentz ; but not finding him- 
self safe, he again quitted Mentz, and withdrew to 
Stxasburg, where, it is supposed, he taught the 
art to John Mentilius. The facility with which 
Faust thus supplied bibles for sale, is said to have 
caused him to be accounted a necromancer ; and 
to have given rise to the well-kuown stoiy of the 
Devil and Dr. Faustus. Others have called the 
truth of this in question, and remarked that there 
was a Faustus living at the same period, who 
wrote a poem De injtuentia Syderum, which, with 
a number of other tracts, was printed at Paris, 
per Guido Mercator, 1496." His proper name 
was Puhlius Faustus Andrelinus Foroliviencis, 
but he called himself, and his friends in their 
letters to him called him, Faustus. 

Faust, when he could no longer prevent a dis- 
covery, ^ves an account of the inventors, and the 
nunner in which the books were done, and throws 



some light upon the affair, by placing at the end 
of his book the following colophon or inscription ; 
" This present work, with all its embellishments, 
&c. was done not with pen and ink, &c. but by a 
new invented art of casting letters, printing, Sec. 
by me John Faust, and my son-in-law, Peter 
Schoeffer, in the famous city of Mentz, upon the 
Rhine, anno 

Next to the Latin bible, we have five several 
impressions, which were certainly made between 
the years 1457 and 1466. The first of these, 
which is omitted in all the lists of the early books 
that were printed before Lambeck's catalogue of 
the Vienna library, the Mentz's P»o//er, of 1457. 
The second is the Rationale Divinorum Officio- 
rvm, written by William Durand, and printed at 
Mentz, upon vellum, two years after the Psalter. 
The Durandi Rationale was the first book printed 
with the improved types {cast metal) the work of 
Faust and Schoeffer. They seem to have had 
only one size of cast letters, all the larger charac- 
ters which Faust gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, and thus he became heir to his father-in- 
law's office, presses, &c. 

The third is the C<i<Ao?tcon, aLatin vocabulary, 
printed at Mentz, in 1460, for the second time ; 
for the first impression was done upon wood. 
This book was likewise in the earl of Pembroke's 
librarv ; it is in large folio, and beautifully print- 
ed. This CathoUcon is a kind of grammar, com- 
piled by John of Genoa, a Dominican friar, 1286. 
It is divided into four parts, the last of which 
contains a dictionary of Latin words, digested 
alphabetically. There have been several editions 
of^ it in folio,' as Chevillier informs us, who saw 
two of them ; one very old, and without date ; 
the other printed at Paris, 1506, by Jodocus Ba- 
dius. Another impression of it is done at Lyons 
by Antony Du Ry, 1520, and augmented by 
Peter Gille. Furetiere, therefore, was led into 
a palpable error, when he affirmed, after Dr. 
Mental, and Father Jacob, a Carmelite, that the 
fii'st printed book, de Ritibus Ecclesue, printed 
1461 ; a Bible printed anno 1462 ; St. Austin de 
Civitate Dei ; and Tully Offices; seeing here are 
no less than four printed books before the oldest 
of them ; besides, this book, de Ritibus Ecclesi<e. 
was not written by William Durand, but by John 
Stephen Durand, who was first president of the 
parliament oi Thoulouse, and is, therefore, a 
different book from Durand's Rationale, and of 
a much later date. 

The fourth is the second edtion of the Latin 
bible, in folio, 1462, with the following inscrip- 
tion at the end : — " This present work was 
finished and perfected, for the service of God, in 
the city of Mentz, by John Faust, citizen, and 
Peter Schoeffer de Gemsbeim, clerk of the same 
diocese ; it was completed in the year of our 
Lord's incarnation MCCCCLXII, on the eve 
of the assumption of the glorious Virgin Mary." 

The fifth is Tully's Offices, printed at Mentz, 
1465, though some editions have a later date 
by one, and others by two years, all of which wen 
printed at Mentz, with tne same inscription in 
every respect, as we shall shew immediately. It 
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is a small quarto, and very beautifully printed, 
and well preserved. Sir Thomas Bodley had this 
in his library, which he presented to the iinirer- 
sity of Oxford ; where it is still kept. Dr. James 
published a catalofifue of all Sir Thomas's books, 
entitled CatalogusBibliotheca BocUeiana,ia qnai- 
to, 1605; in the 197th page of which book, we 
find this Tally's Offices, with the following in- 
scription, Ejusdem Liber de Officiis, ^c. 1465. 
About seventy years after this. Dr. Thomas Hyde 
published his catalogue of all the books in the 
University library, printed at Oxford, in folio, 
1674, in which he gives the date of the book, 
page 162; which is the same wiUi the former, 
and confirmed by Antony Wood's History of that 
University, printed likewise 1674. 

1462. Faust printed an edition of the German 
Bible, in 2 vols. fol. which is the first German 
Bible with a date; but the priority must be 
allowed to an edition without date, place, or 
printer's name, of which a copy is in Lord Spen- 
cer's library. There is also a copy of the latter 
in the Electoral Library at Munich, with two 
manuscript observations, the one of the date of 
1467, bemg that of the illuminator, at the end 
of the Prophet Jeremiah ; die other is at the end 
of the Apocalypse, and contains a notice of the 
genealogical respectability of one Hector Mu- 
lich, and a memorandum to this effect, " 1466, 
27th of June, this book was bought unbound 
for twelve guilders." Hector Mulich received a 
patent of nobility from the Emperor Ferdinand 
that same year. The author of^ this translation 
is unknown ; and Walchius remarks, that " there 
were several ancient versions all made from the 
Latin, but so obscure and barbarous as to be al- 
most unintelligible. 

We have under the firm of Faust and Scho- 
effer, the Psalter of 1467, and a reprint of the 
same work in 1458. The Rationale Durandi, 
1469. Cletnentit Papa Constitutiones, 1460. 
Biblia Latitta, 1462. Liber Sextus Decretalium, 
1466. Cicero de Officiit, 1465, and a reprint of 
the same 1466, quarta die Menit Feoruarii. 
Faust's name appears for the last time to the 
Cicero de Officiis of 1466. 

The device of Faust and Schoeffer consisted of 
two shields suspended to a bourii of a shield, on 
one of which were three stars. These shields are 
usually executed in red ; and first appeared in 
the German bible. The mark of the paper on 
which Faust and Schoeffer, printed many of 
their works, was the ox-head, sometimes with a 
star or a flower over it. 

The following epigram, which is found in Gal 
Mandaeus, was wntten on the supposition, that 
the paper used by Faust was unilormly charac- 
terisied by having the figure of a bull's head as a 
water mark : 

His dao d neslrs tenerla hnpressa papyri* 
Artiflctim Bigno TitaliDes corand bootis 
. Gruulia clwlcognpbia referunt miracnla Fausti 
Qol primns calamia libros tnnacripait altemls 
Atgne raa terris ndmin decus intidit arte 

" The printing office of Faust and Schoeffer," 
says Fischer, " was established at a house called 



Zum Heimhreeht or Heimerhof, in Coidminei'i. 
street, opposite the college of ue Coiddien, and 
lately of the Jesuits. That very house was erei 
recently called Drei Konigthof, fzora the name 
of a small chapel — ^where according to an andent 
tradition, the skulls of three Magicians weic 
deposited, having been carried in solemn Drocev 
sion, from Milan to Cologne." Faust's QeMtt- 
ment was that of the compositor, and Schoefiei's 
that of the pressman. 

The date and cause of the dispersion of Faoa 
and Schoeffer's workmen, and the consequent 
spreading of the art of printing over thecontinent 
of Europe, have been already stated. The res- 
pective periods of its first introduction into the 
principal cities and towns, not only in Europe, 
but in every country where the press has shed its 
influence, and carried with it the blessings of 
civilization and liberty, together with such notices 
and anecdotes of its professors, as shall be inter- 
esting to the antiquary, and the lover of the typo- 
graphic art, have been diligently sought after.aad 
will be given with the utmost possible accuracy. 

1462. Died John Geinsfliesb or Gdtek- 
BERo senior, one of the reputed authors of the 
art of printing. (See Gvteaberg, 1468. j 

1462. Besides the several editions of tiieBiUti 
Pauparum, printed with woodblocks, there exist 
two in which the text is printed in moveable 
characters; one in the German, the other in 



• The most remarluble books printed fttmi blodi witb 
fissures, ale these . 

Specutum humancegalvationiM. 1408, 1473, \i^.—Fig%rt 
tupiea veteru atque aniiiypicte novi Teatamenti—teukitlaru 
Jetu Chriati m figurU. 1475. — Huioria sen Pnmdemtia 
Virginia Maria es Cantico Canticorum ieoniee akibitt. 
before 1472. — Faacieulat temporum. 147fi- — JHalcpuent- 
iurarum. 1480. — Art moriendi. — HUtoria 8. Jokamm 
EvamgeiUttt, tjutque vinonea Apocai]fpticm. — Art ammo. 
randi notabiUs per figuraa Eoangetittttrum. — Trudaimt ie 
AnHekritto.—Jo. Hartliebii Libetlut Chirowiantiau.—rtrim 
faiula etstmitihtdines. — Mediiafione* ReverendiMMimi PatHt 
Did, Johanntt de Turrecremata, fyc. Rome by Udalrle 
RatH, 1467, again in 1472, and by John NnmeisteT of 
Mayence 1573. Itemarkable for the singularity of the 
type, and wood cuts excellent for the time-—R96erU 
Vatturii Opus de Re Mititari. Veronse, a Joanne Cyro^ 
1473. The wood cuts to this book are supposed to be done 
by Motteo Fasti or de Postis, a friend of Vsltnri's sod s 
ptdnter. He engraved some coins. Keyster calls these 
copper-plates; and therefore since Mantegna was only 
twenty-one years old when this book was printed; lie Till 
have it that the invention of engraving on copper-pistes, 
and printing from them, cannot be ascrlt>ed to him. 

Other books with wood cuts ate : AtmruM Pelmu, 
Summa de planctu Ecclesis. 14_74. — A Bible printed at. 
Ao^bourg. 1477 i two others without place or date ; a 
fourth at Nuremberg, 1483 j a filth in 1490, both by Kobur- 
ger ) a sixth at Lubec ; also one printed at Venice, 1490.— 
Cojrton's Myrrour of 1480, is adorned with wood-cuts; ss 
is also his Golden Legend, of 1483 ; and his fnipe'i FsMa, 
of 1484.— A Herbal published in Germany, 1484.— flsrfci 
Sain'<>i<i>, I486 and 1488. both at Angsbooig ; andatHeBtx, 
1491, by Meydenbach or Medebach. — Sebastian Biaodt, 
bom 1458, published Sttdti Nmit ; or. The Ship of TmIm, 
with one hnndred wood cuts after Locher. The trst edition 
has no date, but is supposed to have tieen printed In I49e ; 
the second has the date, 1494. — Bora Beatae Jforic, I49S, 
also 1493 ; and again by Pliillppe Picboucbet, with adod- 
rable wood cuts, in 1500. 

Books most remarkable for the excellence of their wood 
cuts, are : Hypnerotomachia Polyphilit 1499 — and Le Iras' 
/omationi di M. Lodomco Dolce. Vrn. typis Gabr. ffioUti 
de Ferrariis, 1553. 

See Heerman's Originea Typographtc^.—aaDea't Bit- 
Uoiheque Curieuae, — Koumier avr Voriyine et lea progrea de 
L'lmprimtrit.—Vt Bure, Hattaire, Ames, Dibdlii, OttlT, 
Singer, &c. 
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tlte Latin language. They were published from 
tlie press of Albert Pfister, at Bamberg; al- 
though they are without date, and are considered 
the earliest examples of books printed on both 
sides of the page, with metal types, and decora- 
ted with wood cuts. The earliest printed book, 
containing text and eagravingt iUustrative of 
scriptural subjects is called the Histories of 
Joseph, Daniel, Judith, and Either, printed by 
P&ster in this year. It is iunong the rarest typo- 
graphical curiosities in existence, there being at 
present only two known copies of it — one in the 
royal library at Paris, and another in the collec- 
tion of Earl Spencer. The following is a metri- 
cal Tersion of the original metrical colophon in 
the German language. 

Sach man with eagerness desires 

TD leant, and to be wise aspires. 

But books and masters make us ao; 

^d an men cannot Latin know. 

Thereon I hare for sometimes thought, 

And HisTomiBS Vovk tofether bronght : 

Josirn, and Daotii., and Jqoith, 

With good Intent ; Estbir therewith, 

To these did Ood protection glTe, 

As new to all who godly lire. 

If bjr It we oar Uves amend. 

This little book bath gained its end. 

Which certainly in Bamberg town 

By Albcrt PnsTiB's nress was done, 

In/omrteen hundred tijrn.twoj 

As men now reckon g mat is troe. 

Soon alter good St. Walbonrgh's day. 

Whom to procnre for us we pimy. 

Peace and eternal live to lire i 

Tlte which to all of us God gira. Amen, 

l^iis rersion is literally accurate, and was sup- 
plied by my friend Mr. R. W. Wade.— 2>»Mtn. 

It is probable that this partial impression of 
the sacred text, thus decorated, gave the idea of 
publishing the entire text of the bible, with simi- 
lar einbellighments.and in the same language, at 
Augsburg, about the year 1473, and a similar one 
l^ Jryner, of Eslingen, between the years 1474 
rad 1477 : a practice frequently adopted after- 
wards, both in the German imd other remacular 
translations, and in various editions of the Latin 
bible. Pfister is also supposed to have published 
a bible, described in the Sibliotheea Speneeriana. 

1463. On the application of the card-makers 
of London to Parliament, an act was made 
against the importation of playing-cards. From 
tWs statute it appears, that boUi card-playing 
and card-making were known and practised in 
England before this period, or about fifty years 
after the era of thejr supposed invention. 

Austis, in his Hiitory of the Order of the 
Garter, 1277, produces a passage, cited from a 
wardrobe commUtu, made in the sixth year of 
King Edward I. in which mention is made of a 
rame entitled the Four Kings VII Is. Yd. and 
hence that writer conjectures that playing cards 
were then used in England, a supposition which 
might seem the less imreasonable, since we have 
DO account of any game played in Europe, in 
which four kings were used except in cards. — 
Edward I. resided five years in Syria. 

1464, ^ti^iut I . Died Cosmo de Medicis, called 
the elder, was bom at Florence, in 1399, and he 
became an eminent merchant. Cosmo de Medicis 



deserves to be recorded as one of the most mu- 
nificent patrons of literature of his time ; he 
collected a noble library, which he enriched with 
inestimable manuscripts from Greece and other 
countries. The envy excited against him by his 
riches and eminent qualities, raised him many 
enemies, by whose intrigues he was obliged to 
quit his native country He then retired to 
Venice, where he was received as a prince. His 
fellow citizens afterwards recalled nim, and he 
bore a principal share in the government of the 
republic for tnirty-four years. On his tomb waa 
engraven this inscription : The Father of his 
People, and the Deliverer of his Country. 

An historical account of the pagents, and a 
short notice of the most interesting, may serve to 
illustrate the manners and customs of the times, 
as marking things, " though familiar to a few, 
will be new no more." Stnitt, in his SporU and 
Paitimet, observes, that the old chronicles con- 
tains large particulars of these and similar exhi- 
bitions, ana even up to fiiVy or sixty years ago in 
the lord mayor's show ; but the pageants and 
orations have long been discontinued, and the 
lord mayor's itself is so much contracted, that it 
is in r^dity altogether unworthy of such aa 
appellation. 

Warton thinks that the Pageants, which on 
civil occasions derived gseax. part of their de- 
corations and actors from historical fact, and 
consequently made pro&ne characters the subject 
of public exhibition, dictated ideas of a regular 
drama much sooner than the Mysteries. Whether 
this were so or not, the Pageants sometimes par- 
took of the nature of Mysteries, and were of a 
mixed character. This is particularly exem- 
plified in the prints to the descriptive volume of 
the great Haerlem show. There were on that 
occasion personifications of Vanity, Wisdom, 
War, Cruelty, Faith, Hope, Charity, Learning, 
Pride, Poverty, Blindness, Drunkenness, Evil 
Conscience, Wickedness, Despair, Fame, Bad 
Report, Envy, Hypocrisy, Hunger, Thirst, Pain: 
personations of Christ, Judas, Ajianias, Sapphira, 
Zaccheus, Cornelius, Tabitha, Tobias, Midas, 
Mercury, Soldiers,Murderers,Merchant8, Priests, 
&c. Riches is there represented as a man richly 
habited, accompanied by Covetousness, a female 
with a high ruff open at the neck in front, from 
whence springs a large branch that falls hori- 
zontally over her shoulder, to Achan, Ahab, 
and Judas, who follow in the procession, pluck- 
ing the fruit from the bough. In another of these 
prints, Christ barefooted, and in a close vest, 
precedes a penitent-looking man, and grasps a 
sword in his right hand, which he turns round 
and points at we devil, who holds a prong, and 
is at the man's heels with Hell and Death follow- 
ing. Hell is denoted by a black monk-like 
figure walking without a head, flame and smoke 
issuing forth at the top instead ; Death, gaunt 
and naked, holds a large dart -, the Devil has a 
human face with horns, and blunt tail, rather 
thickened at the end. Trailing on the ground 
like a rope. A procession in one of these plates 
represents the story of Hatto, Bishop of Mentz, 
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who, in order that a scarcity might the sooner 
cease, assembled the poor that were suffering by 
famine in a bam, antt caused them to be burnt 
alive, saying, that poor people were like mice, good 
for nothing but to devour com ; wherefore God 
Almighty raised up an army of mice to do judg- 
ment upon him, from whom he escaped to a 
tower in the middle of the Rhine, whither the 
mice swam, and miserably devoured him. This 
story was told in the pageant by a wooden build- 
ing apparently on fire; people enclosed within, 
put their bands through the bars of the window 
imploring relief; a soldier with a lighted torch 
in one hand, stabs at them with a dagger grasped 
in the other; the archbishop, robed, mitred, and 
crosieied, follows dignifiedty; while Avarice in- 
fuses her thoughts into his ear with a pair of 
bellows; lastly, a dart, from which mice are hung 
by the back, is uplifted against him by death.* 

Strutt remarks that Pageants, though com- 
monly exhibited in the great towns and cities of 
England on solemn and joyful occasions, were 
more frequent in London, on account of its being 
the theatre fur the entertainment of foreign 
monarchs, and for the procession of our own 
kings and queens to their coronation, or on their 
return from abroad ; besides which, there were 
the ceremonials Incident at stated periods, such 
as the setting of the midsummer watch, and the 
Lord Mayor's Show. Accordingly a considerable 
number of different artificers were kept at the 
city's expense to fumish the machineiy for the 
Pageants, and to decorate them ; and a great part 
of Leaden Hall was anciently appropriated to 
painting and depositing them. The fronts of the 
nouses in the streets through which the proces- 
sions passed, were covered with rich adornments 
of tapestry, arras, and cloth of gold ; the chief 
magistrates and most opulent citizens usually 
appeared on horseback in sumptuous habits, and 
joined the cavalcade, while the ringing of bells, 
the sound of music from various quarters, and 
the shouts of the populace, nearly stunned the 
ears of the spectators. At certain distances, in 
places appointed for the purpose, the Pageants 
were erected, which were temporary buudings 
representing castles, palaces, gardens, rocks, or 
forests, as ue occasion required, where nymphs, 
fauns, satyrs, gods, goddesses, angels, and' devils, 
appeared in company with giants, savages, 
dragons, saints, knights, buffoons, and dwarfs, 
surrounded by minstrels and choristers ; the hea- 
then mythology, the legends of chivalry and 
Christian divinity, were ridiculously jumbled 
together without meaning ; and the exhibitions 
usually concluded with dull pedantic harangues 
exceeaingly tedious, and replete with the 
grossest adulation. Warton is of opinion, that 
It was not until about the reign of Henry VI. 
that the performers in the Pageants began to 
recite. From a few notices some estimate may 
be formed of the consequence in which they arc 
held, and the nature of the exhibition. 



* This sbnr li agreeably venllled by Mr. Southey in the 
ballad of OnftjwgmaU on a Btthop.— Minor Poems. ISIS. 



Strype says, that Pageants were exhibited in 
London when Queen Eleanor rode through tie 
city to her coronation in 1236, and again in 1298 
on occasion of the victory obtained by Edward l! 
over the Scots. There were Pageants in 1357 
when Edward the Black Prince bmught John', 
King of France, prisoner through the city ; in 
1392, when Richard II. passed through London 
after the citizens, by submission, and we queen's 
intercession, had obtained the restoration of tbeir 
charter; and again, in 1415, upon the entry of 
Henry V. after the battle of Agincourt. 

In 1431, when Henry VI. entered Paris u 
King of France, he was met there by the national 
and municipal authorities, accompanied by the 
nine worthies on horseback, richly armed. 

In 1445, on the same king's marriage with 
Queen Margaret, when she approached London, 
the mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and the crafts, 
wearing their respective cognizances, went forth 
to meet her, and brought her in great state 
through the city, where were sumptuous and 
costly pageants, with verses by Lydgate, and 
resemblance of divers old histories, to the great 
comfort of the Queen and her attendants. 

On the Queen of Henry VI. visiting Coventjy 
in 1455, at Bablake in that city, there was i 
Jesse over the gate, showing two speeches made 
by Isaiah and Jeremiah, in compliment to the 
Queen, and comparing her to the root of Jesse. 
Within the gate at the east end of the church, 
St. John the Evangelist, were equally polite in 
their welcome to her majesty. Afterwards the 
conduit in the ' Smythford-strete' was right well 
arrayed, and there were showed the four speeches 
of the four cardinal virtues. At the cross in the 
' Croschepyng' were divers angels censing ahigh 
on the cross, and wine running out at divere 
places. Between the cross and Uie conduit were 
nine pageants, and in every pageant a speech 
from one of the nine conquerors. Joshua, m his 
q)eech, told her majesty, that if any one dared to 
do her wrong, he woiild fight for her : David 
told her that in dainties he had lived all his life, 
and had slain Goliath, and would obey her as a 
kind knight for the love of her liege Lord, King 
Henry. The conduit was arrayed with as many 
virgins as might be thereupon ; and there was 
made a great dragon, and St. Michael slaying 
him by miracle, with a suitable speech from her. 

On 'the 24th of April, 1474, Prince Edward 
coming out of Wales to Coventry, was welcomed 
by the mayor and commonality. There was a 
station with three patriarchs there standing with 
Jacob's twelve sons, with minstrelsy of harp and 
dulcimers, and a speech from one of the pa- 
triarchs. At the cross were three prophets stand- 
ing, and upon the cross above were children of 
Israel singing and casting down sweet cakes and 
flowers, and four pipes mnning wine. Upon the 
conduit was St. George and a king's daughter 
kneeling before him with a lamb, and the father 
and mother in a tower above, beholding St 
George saving their daughter from the dia^n, 
and ue conduit running wine in Uiree places, 
and minstrelsy of organ playing. 
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In 1486, King Henry VII. after his coronation, 
made .a proirTess to the north, with a large at- 
tendance of nobility. Three miles from York 
the king, in a gown of cloth of gold, furred with 
ennine, was leceired by the sheriffs and citizens 
with their recorder, who welcomed him with a 
speech. Half a mile without the gate he was 
lecdred by processions of friars and dignified 
clergy, who, with an immense multitude, at- 
ten£d him to the gate of the city, where was 
a pageant of divers persons and minstrelsy, and 
thereby stood a crowned king, by name Ebra- 
neus, who had a verified speech. At the hither 
end of ' House Brigge ' was another pageant, gar> 
Dished with ships and boats, and Solomon in his 
habit royally clothed, had another speech. At 
the turning into ' Conyenx-street' there was a 
pageant of the Assumption of our Lady, with her 
speech. At the cud of 'Conyeux-street' was 
another stage with a pag^eant, wherein stood King 
Dand, armed and crowned, with a naked sword 
in bis hand, also making a speech. In divers 
parts of the city were hung tapestry and other 
cloths, and galleries from one side of the street 
over athwart to the other, with casting out of 
sweet cakes, wafers, and comfits, in quanti^ like 
hailstones, for joy and rejoicing at the king's 
coming. 

On the 25th of November next year, 1487, 
ElizabeA, Queen to Henry VII. departed from 
Greenwich by water, to her coronation. She was 
attended by uie city authorities and company in 
their barges, richly decorated, but especially a 
barge caUed the bachelors' barge, was garnished 
passing all the rest, with a great red dragon, 
spouting flames of fire into the Thames, and 
many other ' gentlemanlie' pageants curiously 
devised to do her highness sport; and so attended, 
she was landed at the tower, where she slept. 
On the morrow her progress through the city to 
Westminster was magnificiently welcomedf by 
^nging children, some arrayed like angels, and 
others like virgins, to sing sweet songs as she 
passed along.* 

1466. The learned John Bemler introduced 
the art of printing into the imperial city of Aus- 
bmgh ; but the only two books that are known to 
have l^en printed by him, are the Latin Bible, 
in folio ; and his translation of Nack's Summa 
Pmeipuontm Capilum Fidef Christiana, out of 
Latin into High Dutch, printed in 1472. There 
•ere in Ausburgh five other eminent persons, 
who, though they did not begin so early as John 
Btmler, yet printed many learned works : most 
of these printers being either citizens, or natives 
of Aosburgh, might, in all probability, learn the 
artfrom him. 

1466. Printing introduced at the town of 
Jieutlingen, in the duchy of Wirtemberg, by 
John of Amerbacb, who published there a Latin 
bible in folio. This John Amerbacb has, by 
some, been confounded with the learned John 
Amerbach, of Basil. 
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1466. Printing introduced into Rome by 
Conrad Sweynheim, and Arnold Pannartz, two 
Germans, in the second year of the pontificate 
of Paul II. under the patronage of John An- 
dreas, bishop of Aleria, who was the pope's li- 
braiian, and justly famed for his learning and 
generosity. They had previously exercised the 
art in themonastary of Subbiaco, in the kingdom 
of Naples, to which they had been invited by the 
monks; and where they had printed, in 1465, an 
edition of Lactantius's works, in which the quo- 
tations from the Greek authors are printed m a 
neat, but heavy Greek letter, of which a speci- 
men is given in Home's/n(ro<{ttc(ton to the Study 
of Bibliography, vol. I. They also were the 
first to introduce what has since been called the 
Roman character, instead of the gothic, or black 
letter. The paper and types made use of by 
these printers were both excellent, and their ink, 
it is observed, " may vie in blackness with the 
best of the present day." They were encourag- 
ed by all the men of letters and fortune at Rome, 
and even by the pope himself, who visited their 
printing-house, and examined, with admiration, 
every branch of this new art Thebishop of Aleria 
especially, not only furnished them with the most 
valuable manuscripts out of the Vatican and 
other libraries, but also prepared the copy, cor- 
rected their proofs, and prefixed dedications and 
prefaces to their works, in order to recommend 
them the more to the learned world, and follow- 
ed this laborious task with such application, that 
he scarcely allowed himself time for necessary 
relaxation. These printers settled in the house of 
the Maximis, brothers, and Roman knights, from 
whence their works are dated. In 1471, they 
published a Latin bible in 2 vols. fol. with an 
Epittle of the bishop of Aleria to Pope Paul 
III., Aristeas's Hittory of the Septuagtnt, and 
Jerom's Prefaces to the different books of the 
Old and New Testament. As this edition varies 
in several places from former editions, it is pro- 
bable the bishop of Aleria furnished the printers 
with a more correct manuscript copy from the 
library of the pope, or from some other source, 
or at least corrected the Mentz edition by such 
manuscript. Of this edition they printed 550 
copies. In the same year they commenced an 
edition of the Postills of Le Lyra, in 5 vols. fol. 
which they completed the following year. This 
ponderous work seems to have ruined these inde- 
fatigable artists, for in a Latin petition of the 
printers to the pope, Sixtus IV. written by the 
bishop of Aleria, and prefixed to the fifth volume 
of De Lyra's Postilrs, or Commentary, they 
state themselves to be reduced to poverty, by the 
pressure of the times, and the vast expense of 
the works thev had printed, of which great num- 
bers remained unsold. In the course of seven 
years, they had published twenty-eight difierent 
works, some of them very large; the impressions 
of which amounted to 12,475 volumes, an im- 
mense number at that period ! It is evident, 
however, that some method must have been taken 
to extricate them from their distress ; for although 
Swe3rnheim published nothing after the year 
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1473, and for tliat reason is supposed by some 
to hare died about that time, yet bis partner, 
Pannartz, continued printing until about 1476, 
using a smaller type than what bad been used 
by him during the former partnership. — ^An ex- 
trafit from the Latin petition from the printers to 
the pope, is given, with a list of their works, in 
3e\oe's Anecdotes of Literature and scarce Books, 
roL UI. There is also a short extract from it 
in Le Long's Bibliotlteca Sacra. Sweynheim 
and Pannartz were the first printers who used 
spaces between the words. 

In a short time after Sweynheim and Pan- 
nartz, Ulric Han commenced printing at Rome. 
He was so accomplished in the art, that several 
nations have claimed him ; particularly the Ger- 
mans and French. Anthony Carpanus, bishop 
of Terumo, the most distinguished poet and 
orator of his time, prepared and corrected his 
copies, and revised his editions. The merit of 
this printer appears from his fine impressions, 
and tne choice that his patron made of him to 
publish those works, which he bad procured and 
corrected with the most diligent application. 

Ihe invention of printing produced a wonder- 
ful change in the valuation of manuscripts and 
other literary commodities. In 1468, manuscripts 
had fallen in price, not less than eighty per cent 
And in proof of the moderate prices assigned to 
printed works, writers on these subjects are fond 
of citing the letter of Giovanni bishop of Aleria, 
to pope Paul II. under whose patronage the art 
of prmting was oommenced at Rome. In the 
first volume of the " EpistoUe Hierinymi," 
Romffi, 1470, the aforesaid prelate thus addresses 
the pontiff in a prefatory inscription: — 

"In your days, amongst other divine blessings 
which the Christian world enjoys, it may con- 
gratulate itself on the facility with which books 
may be purchased, even by the poorest student. 
It reflects no small glory on the reign of your 
holiness, that a tolerably correct copy of such a 
work as formerly cost more than a hundred 
crowns, may now be purchased for twenty — those 
which were heretofore worth twenty, for four at 
most It is a great thing, holy father, to say, that 
in your times the most estimable authors are at- 
tainable, at a price little exceeding that of blank 
parchment or paper. Some Tnonarcbs have glo- 
ried, not without reason, that under their ad- 
ministration, the price of com hath scarcely ex- 
ceeded that of the empty sack — of wine, that of 
the cask. With equal exultation I record it for 
the admiration of posterity, that persons ex- 
quisitely skilled in the typographic art, first 
began to exercise their calling at Rome, under 
the auspices of Paul II. the Venetian ; that by 
means of that su^er-eminent pastor of the church, 
heaven gives us m these days, to purchase books, 
for less than would formerly defray the expense 
of the binding." 

1466. />i«dJoHKFAOST,agoldsmithofMentz, 
who is one of the three artists considered as the 
inventors of printing ; it is not certain that Faust 
did more than supply the money for carrying on 
the concern. The exact dale of his death is 



not known; he was at Paris in this year, and it 
is strongly conjectured, that he fell a victiinti) 
the pla^e which then raged in that capitiL— 
After !^ust, no books seem to have been printed 
upon vellum, but for the sake of curiosity; fet 
as paper became more necessary, the art of maldiig 
it became more common, and it grew cho^m 
than vellum, of which the quantity might be said 
to be limited by nature ; whereas paper may be 
increased without difficulty. 

1467. The archbishop of Tours, in France,]!- 
troduced the art of printing into that city, md 
the first work was done in his palace ; bnt instead 
of its being a work of piety, as might have bees 
expected from the house of a prelate, this siseu. 
lai production contains the Loves of Cmxma 
and Emilia, with otiter tales. 

1468, i^eJ: DiedJoHfi Gutenberg, or Gems- 
FLEisH, the reputed inventor of printing,* was 
bom at Mentz of noble and wealthy paienls, 
about 1440. The abbe Mauro Boni says, that 
" stimulated by his genius to discover something 
new," he travelled in his youth through various 
countries, where he learned several arts unknomi 
to the Germans. In the year 1421, he took ap 
his residence at Strasburg, as a merchant ; bnt 
from a deed of accommocUition between himaelf 
and the nobles and burghers of Mentz in 1430, 
it is evident, he returned to his native place. 
A document adduced by Schoepflin, proves him 
to have been a wealthy man in 1424. ScriT^ 
rius informs us, that he resided at Strasburg from 
14^ to 1444, during which period he made 
several ineffectual attempts to gain a perfect 

• It is not poisiUe that ttie inventor of the art o( pMof 
should have foreseen how large would be his claim to tin 
giatitade of after-ages. Happilf he was the ImmKlliW 
percorsor of Luther ; and the press became the engine liT 
which nations were roused to civil and reUirtouB Ubotr. 
The great reformer's vindication of hoth spread with the 
swiftness of lightning throughout Europe ; and befoit tlie 
first quarter of the sixteenth century had revolTed, enii 
Asia knew Mm by liis writings. Theyeai 1836 will be tbe 
fourth ccntenuary of Gutenl}erg's inappreciable inventioo, 
and will be celebrated at Mayence, where lie drst bno^ 
it into active being, by the erection of a monument tn bis 
memory j but we regret to say, that the gratitude of Urf 
present day has hitherto alTorded but ind^etent proof of 
its lieing endued with vitality. The committee of Mayeoce 
have not, even after two years' appi^, received asnffidener 
of contributions to cover the ezpences to wfaidh tbeystaad 
pledged: we trust, however, for thehonootof onrttew, 
that the sovereigns of Grand Ducal Hesse and Fiance will 
not prove the only crowned heads who are not afraid 
publicly to record their veneration for the press v' it» 
parent ; and we cannot believe that a citinn of Bristol, 
who has presented the committee with a donation of fifty 
guineas, will be the only admirer of Gutenberg amonist 
our fellow-countrymen, who will hereafter contemplate tbe 
Intended siirine without a personal sense of shame at the 
untbankfulness of a posterity that has derived so vast a 
l>enison from the ajfency of the typographical art Tbor- 
walsden, the first sculptor of the present day, has, we lie 
happy to add, nobly stepped forward and undertaken to 
design and execute the monument in marble as at^-wiU 
otTenng; and those who have seen the model, prooonace 
it every way worthy of his fame. The booksellen of 
Lepzig, and the citizens of Gldenberg, too, have contti- 
boted ^90 each to the fund now raising, and the society of 
arts at Mayence have added jfflso. Surely there oerer was 
occaaion which commended itself more inesistiblr tothe 
pationage'of the scholar,the artist, and tbe bibUoi»list,twa 
tills liomage, tardy though it may tie, to the master-miiKt 
which has opened to them the road to scientific aoqoiia- 
ments, to fortune, and to fame.— Pr^aftn; Maehbu- 

From some circumstance, the ceremony waidelajed vx 
another year. (See Appendix.) 
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knowledge of the art of printing ; not succeeding 
be quitted Strasburg, and Tetnmed to Hentz, 
when he opened his mind more fully to Faust, 
and pierailed upon him to advance large sums, in 
Older to make more complete trials of the art. 
Having already investigated the subject, and 
given uie opinions of the most impartial writers, 
which entitles Gutenberg to the honour of being 
the inventor of the art of printing, little need be 
added to convince the unbiassed reader. It is 
proved that Gutenberg did not use any other 
dian evt metal types until 1402. In 1465 he was 
hononred by the archbishop Adolphus with a 
mark of distinstion, to which his genius and 
labour entitled him. He vaa admitted among 
the nobiliw of his court, allowed to wear the 
dress peculiar to that order, and bad a pension, 
togethft with several privilege and exemptions, 
conferred upon him, and it is supposed that be 
then relinquished an art which had caused him 
■o much vexation. Many writers adduce the 
honours conferred by the archbishop, and which 
were sanctioned by Erasmus, as strong proofs in 
CftTDur of Gutenberg ; for Erasmus being a Dutch- 
man, would not have conceded to this, bad any 
rival press existed at Haerlem. Geinsfleish, sen. 
died Drfore these honours were conferred upon 
his brother ; probably the archbishop was gpener- 
aHj informed that the younger brother was the 
mJe inventor ; and it is to be regretted, that from 
some nnfofeseen cause the elder brother has been 
oreilooked ; for which it is quite impossible now 
to acooont. This could not possibly have been 
the case, had the art been known beyond the city 
of Hentz ; therefore, as no rival press appears to 
have existed, the only conclusion that can be 
arrived at is granting to the Gutenbergs, with 
the assistance of Faust, and the ingenuity of 
Schoeffer, the merit of the discovery. Gutenberg 
jiinior, was interred in the church of Recollete, 
at Mentz ; and the following epitaph was placed 
over, or near his tomb : 

" D. O. M. S. Jthtma GebtVMiM, (from the name of 
Us hooie) arlii imprimtrim repertui, i* ««m< naltone 
H luifiK optima merito im nominis »ui memorium im* 
moruUem, Adam QeUku$t potuit.*** 

At the death of Gutenberg, Conrad Humery 
took possession of all his printing materials, and 
engaged to the archbishop Adolphus, that he 
never would sell them to any one but a citizen 
of Mentz. They were, however, soon disposed of 
to Nicholas Bechtermunze, of Altavilla, who in 
1469, published the Vocalndarium Latino Teuto- 
wieum, which was printed with the same types 
which had. been used in the Catholicon. This 
very curious and scarce vocabulary is in the duke 
of Marlborough's valuable library at Blenheim. 
It b in 4to. thirty-five lines long, contains many 
extracts from the Catholicon, and is called " Ex 
fuo" from the preface beginning with these words. 

• Jobmon, la hi* Tpptgrmkia, vcd. I. qnerT'* this, and 
asTS, liave not those uniten twen in error, who anicn this 
tusul|>Uon to the memopr of John Gutenberg, Inn. > I 
eonteod that it betong* to tlw senior, who was disttngnish- 
ed by the name it beus ; whereas the yoiiDKer was not 
known by tiiat appellation : the senior liad an equal, if not 
m •aperior daim to the Invention. 



1468. In this year £1 16>. Hd. was lent on the 
security of a manuscript of Peter Comester depo- 
sited as a pledge. Wheat at this time was six 
shillings and eigbtpence the quarter; beef, ten 
shillings the carcase ; mutton, one shilling and 
fourpence ; veal, two shillings and sixpence ; 
pork, two shiUings; ale, three halfpence a gallon. 
1466. Until this year, the proficients in this 
new art had proceeded no farther than in the 
common alphabet, suited to the vulgar and Latin 
tongues. The Gothic alphabet, as it most resem- 
bled the manuscripts of those times, was the first 
attempt; then some of the Italian princes intro- 
duced the Roman alphabet ; and in a short time, 
brought it to that perfection, that, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1474, they cast a letter not much 
inferior to the best types of the present age ; as 
may be seen in a Latin grammar, written by 
OmnibontiR Leonicenus, and printed at Padua, 
on the 4th of January, 1474. It is from this 
work, that our grammarian Lilly has taken the 
entire scheme of his grammar, and transcribed 
the greatest part of it, without paying any regard 
to the memory of this author. 

1468, Dec. 17. Oxtord Book. This book is 
a small quarto, consisting of forty-one leaves, a 
copy of which is in the public library at Cam- 
bnd.ge, bearing the following title : — Exporicio 
Sancti Jeronimi in Simbolwn Apottolorum ad 
Papam Lautenthim : and at the end, Explieit 
exporicio, jrc. Impreua Oxonie, etfinita Anno 
Domini m.cccc.lxviii. — xvil die Deeembrit. — 
For further particulars concerning this book, see 
Life ofCaxton, 1474. 

146i9. The art of printing introduced at Venice, 
by John and Windiline de Spira. These prin- 
ters were natives of Germany, where they learnt 
the art ; they settled at Venice, and printed their 
first book CicenftEpittlet,m this year. They sur- 
passed all their predecessors in the beauty of their 
impressions; they emplcyed two very learned 
men as correctors of their press. Ine Spiras 
were the first who applied the art on a regular 
and extensive scale to the publication of the 
classics. 

These two brothers soon surpassed all other 
printers, in the beauty and svmmetry of their 
types, and the elegance of their impressions, which 
render their editions admired and esteemed by 
the curious, in preference to those of all other 
ancient typographers. Venice, by this, gained so 
much reputation for the fineness of her types, 
that some eminent printers at Rome, and in otner 
places, either furnished themselves with founts 
of the same letter, or endeavoured to imitate their 
beauty ; acquainting their readers in their next 
impressions, that they were printed with Venetian 
types. The high character Venice bad acquired 
lor beautiful printing, induced many inferior 
printers to avail themselves of this favourable 
circumstance, to recommend to the world the 
most wretched productions. But this demon- 
strates the superior merit of that city, and the 
laudable emulation of her printers, not only to 
excel those places, but even one another. And, 
indeed, the Spiras, with John de Cologne, and 
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Jenson, seem to hare brought the art to its ut- 
most perfeotion. And yet it is a lamentable 
instance of the perverted taste of those times, 
that these ancient printers were obliged to change 
their beautiful Roman type, for the old and dis- 
agreeable Gothic, which tney did in about seven 
years, viz. anno 1477. 

The Spiras had the two following learned men 
for their correctors, viz. : Christopher Berardus, 
of Pisauro; and George' Alexandrinus. John 
Spira, the elder brother, is reported to hare been 
the first who put the diiection-word at the bot- 
tom of the page. He died in 1470, and was 
succeeded br Windiline, who conducted the 
business, on nis own account, until 1472, when 
he took John de Cologne as a partner ; but the 
connexion was of short duration. Windiline 
Spira, in consequence of an earnest solicitation of 
some eminent law counsellors, quitted Venice, 
and went to Germany, where he printed, in the 
year 1471, some considerable volumes, without 
the name of the place. But baring, soon after 
the decease of his brother, entered into an en- 
gagement not to reside out of Venice, he returned 
uiither, and continued printing with great repu- 
tation until the year 1477, when he began to 
adopt the Gothic character. In this he was fol- 
lowed by ereiy other printer, and even by the 
celebrated N. Jenson ; yet Jenson still preserved 
neatness and uniformity, whilst the others were 
much degenerated. 

By an order of the senate of Venice, John and 
Windiline de Spira, had the exclusive privilege 
granted to them of printing the letters of Cicero 
and Pliny, for fire years, in consequence of the 
beauty of their impressions. 

There has been some disagreement about who 
was the first printer in Venice. Haittaire, who 
had a particular regard for his countryman, 
Jenson, seems to think him the first ; but without 
much reason, as the following verses will evince ; 
the^ are found at the end of an edition of Tully's 
Eputlet at Venice; in this year, the first work of 
another famed printer, John de Spira, who, in 
the four following verses, at the end of the book, 
claims the honour of being the first who had 
printed in that city : 

Frimiu In Adrlwai founia Imprefllt abite 
Urbe Ubroa Spirt genltns de atirpe Johumcs. 
In rellquii fit qaanta, videi, spes. Lector, habenda. 
Qum Ubor hit prlmai cnlami roperaverlt Aitem. 

It is the more general opinion, confirmed by 
the testimony of cotempora^ writers, that Jenson 
was the first printer at Venice : but these verses 
o( John de Spira, published at the time, as well 
as in tiie place in which Uiey both lived, and 
without any contradiction from Jenson, amount 
to a conviction in favour of Spira, not easily to 
be now removed. 

Nicholas Jenson is allowed, by the generality 
of writers, to have been a Frenchman ; and as 
he was one of the first of that nation that became 
eminent in the art of printing, his countrymen 
have been more than ordinarly lavish in bis 
praise: they consider him the only printer of 
merit in that age, and that the productions of 



his press were iar superior to those of any other. 

Folydore Virgil highly commends Jenson mj 
his partner, another John de Cologne, for their 
improvements in the art; and Sabellicns sap, 
that Jenson and his partner, John de Cologne, 
excelled all the printers of their time, in the 
richness and elegancy of their impressions The 
learned Onmibonus Leonicenus, who prepued 
copies for Jenson, and corrected some of his 
editions, has left an excellent character of him, 
affixed to his Quintilian, printed in 1471, in 
which he extols his types, and speaks of him u 
one to whom the greatest share of the inventioD 
of typography was due. For which reason, 
writers on tnis subject express their astonishment, 
that so great a master of typography shoald 
have introduced at Venice theGoUucchaiacteis; 
in which he printed his bibles, divinity, and law 
books. The first work printed by Jenson in the 
Gothic chmacters was, St. Austin's De Cintte 
Dei, 1475, and the last of bis works is dated I48I. 
— ^Nicholas Jenson died in the year 1481. 

John and Windiline de Spira, were natives of 
Germany ; but from what particular place is now 
unknown ; but, like others, might derive their 
names from the place where they were bon.— 
John de Spira died at Venice, in the year 14TO. 

Windiline is supposed to hare died in the year 
1477, no impression of his bearing a later date. 

1470, April. A curious deed of sale, of the 
Latin edition of the bible by Faust andSchoeffer, 
informs us, that Herman de Statten, agent of 
Faust and Schoeffer, sold a copy of it to William 
Toumerille, bishop of Angers, for forty golden 
crowns, in 1470. The manuscript memorandnm, 
in Latin, was found in one of the rellum copiei 
of this bible; the following is the sense: "I 
Herman, a German, workman of the honest and 
discreet John Guymier, sworn bookseller of the 
university of Paris, acknowledge to have told to 
the illustrious and learned master William, of 
Toumeville, archbishop and canon of Angien, 
my most respectable lord and master, a bible at 
Mentz, printed upon rellum, in two volumes, for 
the price and sum of forty crowns, which I have 
absolutely receired, which also I ratify by these 
presents, promising to abide by the same, and 
guaranteemg my lord, purchaser of the said bible, 
against any one who would dispossess him. In 
ratification of which I have hereunto affixed jaj 
seal, this 5th day of the month of April, in the 
year of our Lord MCCCCLXX. Herman, — Dibdin's 
Bihlioth. Spencer. I. p. 16, note. 

1470. Conrad Winters introduced the ait of 
printing at Cologne ; here Caxton received the 
first rudiments of the art The author of the 
Cologne chronicle affirms that printing was intro- 
duced there next to Mentz. But whether the 
first printers who settied at Cologne neglected to 
add their own as well as the city's name to their 
editions, or whether the volumes were too incon- 
siderable to be preserved ; it is certain there is 
not any book witn an authentic date before this 
year by Conrad Wintere. Notice has been taien 
of John KoelhofiT ; but as his date is older than 
either himself or the invention of printing, it is 
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uneeitain as to the exact time of his appearing. 
Hsttaiie mentions some bibles, and a lew other 
books, printed here without printers' names. 

1470. Anthony Zarot introduced the art of 
printing into Milan. He is esteemed the inren- 
tor of sifnatures, or alphabetical letters at the 
bottom of ereiy sheet, as a guide to the binder : 
he placed them at first under the last line of the 
page; but alerwaids he put them at the end of 
the last line. This whim of his, however, was not 
followed by any other printer, nor by himself 
kmg ; for he soon returned to the first method. 
Antnors are divided in opinion as to the exact 
date when ^gnatures were first introduced in 
any work. It appears they were inserted in an 
edhion of Terence, by Zarot, in 1470 ; Chevillier 
sajs, they were first introduced by Zarot in 1476, 
in a work entitled PUatea de Uturit. An edition 
of BaUi Lectura luper Codic, jrc. was printed at 
Venice, by John de Cologne and Jo. Manthen de 
Oheiretzem, in 1474 ; it is in folio, and the dg- 
natores are not introduced till the middle of the 
book, and then continued throughout. Abbe Reve 
ascribes the discove^ to John Koelhofi', at Co- 
logne, in 1472. They were used at Paris, in 
1476; and by Caxton, in 1480. Zarot's main 
pnmnce was printing of classics, which he exe- 
ented with extraordinary dilip;ence and accuracy. 
He is said to be the first person that printed 
missals or mass-books for the use of the clergy. 
The chief corrector of Zarot's press was the fa- 
vmcm Peter Justin Philelpbus, a person of learn- 
ing and great application, especially in correcting 
the faulty editions which were procured at Rome 
and other places. His next corrector was the 
ieamed P. Stephen Dulcinio, prebend of Scala, 
who teDs the marquis of Palavicino, to whom he 
dedicates the second edition of Manilius, in 1499, 
that he had corrected that author in above three 
hondied places, and cleared it from the barba- 
risms, and other faults of the transcribers, as far 
as it was possible to be done in a very corrupt 
and mutilated copy. Zarot continued printing till 
the year 1500, when he is supposed to have died. 
1470. The art of printing was begun in the 
city of Paris by Ulric Gering, and his two asso- 
ciate, Martin Crantz and Michael Friburger. 
These Germans, at the instance of Ouillaume 
Kchet and Jean de la Pierre, came to settle at 
Pkris ; and had an establishment assigned them 
in die college of the Sorbonne ; of which society 
their two patrons were distinguished members. 

CheviUier enumerates eleven distinct books 
pinted by Gering, Crantz, and Friburger, in the 
Soibonne, in the years 1470, 1471, and 1472. 
The list is increased by Panzer to eighteen. 
Tbese constitute what is called the first series of 

fGering's impressions ; of which bibliographers 
ivetfae precedency to Gamarini Pergamemu 
'putolartaa opui. The works of these printers 
are generally without date ; though Panzer ex- 
lubtts some exceptions. What is more remark- 
able, none of them are printed in the Gothic 
chaiacter. On the contrary, thev are in a hand- 
fame Roman letter, formed in imitation of the 
cfaaiacters of the Augustan age, as exemplified 



in the medab and other monuments of those 
classic times. They are all printed in the same 
large and bold Roman character, with types cast 
from the same matrices. Some letters indeed 
appear imperfect ; and some words but half 
printed, and afterwards finished by the pen. 
There are no capitals. The initial letter of each 
book or chapter is omitted, such omissions being 
intended to be supplied by the ingenuity of the 
illuminatoT. They abound in abbreviations ; 
which is the case «ith ancient impressions in 
general. The paper is not of a fine whiteness, 
but strong, and well sized. The ink is of a 
glossy blackness : and some instances of red 
letters occur occasionally. Some of these works 
commence on the/u/to verm. They are all with- 
out titles, cyphers, and signatures. 

Louis Xl. having thus witnessed the intro- 
duction into his own capital of an art so impor- 
tant to literature, had afterwards the gratification 
of seeing it carried to a considerable degree of 
perfection, by several industrious and skillful 
^ographers, whom he honoured with his special 
favour. Whatever might be the political cha- 
racter of this monaroh, he appears to have been 
a friend and protector of learning. For literary 
works he entertained also a particular predilec- 
tion. He caused to be brought from Fontain- 
bleau to Paris, all the manuscripts which his 
predecessors Charles V. and VI.* had been at 
great pains in coUecting. He established in the 
Louvre a spacious and noble library, the super- 
intendance of which he gave to Robert Gaguin 
general of the order of the Holy Trinity. It be- 
came one of the principal objects of his magnifi- 
cence to augment it as much as possible, both 
with manuscripts and printed books. As a fur- 
ther proof of his zeal and earnestness in such 
pursuits,it is recorded, thathaving been informed 
that the sendemen of the faculty of medicine of 
Paris, hM in their possession an original manu- 
script of Rasis a celebrated Arabian physician 
of the tenth century, he directed that part of his 
silver plate should be pledged as a security, in 
order to obtain permission of having it transcribed, 
and the king was obliged to procure a nobleman 
to join with him as surety in a deed, by which 
he bound himself to return it under a consider- 
able forfeiture. At this period a few manuscript 
volumes were deemed of sufiicient value to form 
thegreater part of a daughter's marriage portion. 

'the early typographens we are told, met with 
great opposition in the commencement of their 
labours at Paris from scribes or copyists, whose 
gains were likely to be diminishea, or rather 
almost annihilated, by the introduction of the 

* The moM esteemed Frencb poet, Uitorian, and orator, 
of thla time was Alain Chartier a native of Normaod;, 
and secretary to Charles V. VI. and VII. kings of France. 
His extraonlinarr talents piocoredblm great esteem, both 
at court and throogboat the vhole kingdom. 

He is said to have been one of the nj^liest persons of his 
age. Yet Margaret of Scotland, wife of the daaphin oS 
France, aftenraids Loiis XI. finding him asleep in an 
l^nItment tbrongb wlUch she chanced to pass, kissed his 
lips : alledging, as Pasqoler relates, that she did not con- 
sider herself to have kissed the man who was so ugly and 
deformed in his whole person ; bat the month from which 
had issoed so many golden czptessloos. 
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new art. They encouraged the most malignant 
and ridiculous charges against our artists, even 
that of sorcery or magic. They also contrived 
to institute against them a vexatious legal process. 
The aSair was brought before the parliament, 
and that tribunal, little more enlightened and 
liberal than the credulous multitude, ordered 
their books and impressions to be confiscated. 
But to the honour of Louis XI. it is recorded, 
that upon this occasion he interposed his royal 
authority in behalf of the printers. He inter- 
dicted the parliament from taking further cogni- 
zance of the affair, reserving it for his own 
special decision and that of his privy council ; 
and it is scarcely necessary to add, that the event 
was entirely favourable to the typographers, and 
their books and copies were ordered to be restored. 

Even at an earlier period than that of the 
introduction of printing into Paris, it appears 
that Conrart Hannequis suid Pierre Schoeffer, 
printers and burgesses of the city of Mentz, had 
established magazines for the sale of books at 
Paris, Angers, and some other places in France. 
Stratten ueir agent happened to die in that 
country; and as he had never obtained any legal 
instrument of naturalization, he had not die 
power of disposing of his effects by will. Every 
thins belonging to this stnmger, or entrusted to 
his nands, was seized and confiscated; and 
amongst die rest, the works which Hannequis 
and Schoeffer had placed at his disposal. The 
German printers prevailed upon Frederick III. 
king of the Romans, and the elector of Mentz, 
to interest themselves in their behalf ; and Louis 
XI. moved not only by the considerations due to 
their recommendation, but also by his own 
favourable disposition for the encouragement of 
such artists, and the diffusion of useful learning, 
ordered plenary restitution to be made. The 
indemnification claimed by Hannequis and 
Schoeffer amounted to 242.'^ ecus and three sols 
toumois, or about 1 100 francs, (£45 16s. 8d.) 
The finances of this monarch would not con- 
veniently admit of the payment of so large a 
sum at once. He therefore gave directions to 
Jean Bri9onnet, his receiver general, to pay to 
these printers annually the sum of 800 livres, 
tilt the whole claim should be discharged. 

In the year 1473, Gering and -his associates 
removed irom the Sorbonne, and established 
themselves in " la rue S. Jacques," at the sign of 
the Golden Sim. Of the second series of their 
impressions, those of 1473 are considered as the 
earliest; and the latest are those of 1483. 
Amongst this series we find BiUia Sacra,* in 
folio ; which was the earliest impression of the 

* Thia celebrated editton tttncted mnch curioeltr and 
diactmioii, about the middle of the last centaij, in con. 
aeqaence bf a Grand practiaed upon a copf of it, now in the 
public library at Cambridge. Bj an alteration and erasure 
in the colophon, it la ascribed to the year 1463, or I464 j 
the words Iriiut unJeeimut Imlru, in the first line, refer- 
ring to the reign of Louis XI. bcinic altered into tmi u/t- 
deamut butrum, and tlie two last lines being erased. A 
full account of the detection of this fraud, which for many 
years engaged the attention of bibliographers, may be 
(bnod in two letters written by Dr. Taylor, preaenred in 
Nichols's JMtrarf AiuctMei. 



sacred scriptures, printed in the whole lealm of 
France. Panzer, by conjecture from its sub- 
scription, fixes the date about theconunencenieBt 
of the year 1476. The characters used in the 
second series of Gering's impressions are wholly 
different from those employed in the first. Se- 
veral of them exhibit specimens of the Roman 
character, varying both in size and degrees of 
elegance and beauty. Some of them are in a 
character neither Roman nor Gothic, but which 
exhibits a coarse imagination of the writings of 
those ages. Chevillier says the bible is of a 
character of this kind, " tnait plut grot." Some 
few of those works which are executed in tke 
Roman letter will compare in the same biblio- 
grapher's opini on, with the finest specimen! of 
Jenson, the Spiras, and other most celebnied of 
the early Italian printers. 

In those works which came forth subsequentlj 
to the year 1477, Geringfs name appears alone. 
It is supposed that Crantz and Friburger at this, 
period returned to Germany as no mention i> 
afterwards made of them. But Gering passed 
the residue of his days at Paris; fopnea new 
associations; and published new works. It is 
chieflv on this accoimt that he has obtained the 
appellation of the earliest Parisian printer ; for 
in the impressions of the society, his name ii 
not uniformly found die first in order oi mentioi; 
but in some books occupies the second, place, 
and in others the thil^. Gering is by some 
believed to have admitted his scholars Caeiaiii 
and Stol into a participation of his establishment. 
He afterwards associated himself with Berthold 
Rembolt. In 1483 Gering removed his Insigne 
and establishment, once more, to a part of the 
city, more immediately in the vicinity of the Sor- 
bonne. With the doctors of this institutioa h« 
maintained the strictest intimacy ; and consulted 
with them on the subject of those works which 
might prove most worthy of being submitted to 
the press. The learned body accorded to him 
the " Privilege of hospitality ;" that is, of pos- 
sessing apartments in ue college, and of a seat 
at the table of the doctors. For diese honoun 
Gering made ample recompense in his life time, 
by liberally opemng his purse to relieve tb« 
occasional necessities of the foundation, and bj 
numerous charitable donations to poor students. 

In several of the impressions of nis third series, 
Gering used the same oold and handsome Ronum 
character which was employed in the finer 
specimens of his second series. But the greater 
part are printed in the Gothic character, which 
Gering used more especially in works of an 
ecclesiastical nature. It was not without reluc- 
tance that this meritorioos: printer yielded so far 
to the. prevailing fashion, as to exchange bis fine 
Roman letter for the. clunm and ill-fiivOiiied 
Gothic. The mtnalt of Maittaire and FUuet 
furnish a long enumeration of early Parisian 
printer!!, the infancy bf whose estaolishments 
Gering witnessed; and who successively were 
become the rivals of his art and industry. Fipm 
their presses various popular works were con- 
Stanly issuing, " m Uttra Golki^Met," and on 
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that aooonot actually acquiied additional fiivour, 
and a preference witti the public. It is not sur- 
pridng that Gering should at length, on some 
occasions, be induced to sacrifice taste to interest, 
and- comply with the perreise inclinations and 
prejudices of the age.* 

It is said that more than six thousand persons 
M Paris subsisted by copying and illuminating 
manuscripts, at the time when printing was first 
intioducM into that city; they neld their privi- 
lege under the university. 

w^'ith regard to the regulation of the prices of 
books, from a very remote period the univeisity 
of Paris claimed such a right of estimation, that 
the " Ljbraire" might hare a reasonable profit, 
and that the purchaser might not pay too dear. 
For this purpose, before the introauction of 

Srinting, uey had their " Taxtores Librorum." 
tut whoi tlus noble art was newl^ established, 
their interference was for a time, judged to be 
no longer necessanr, on account of the unlimited 
multiiMieation of literary works, and the compa- 
rative cheapness of their prices. 

In process of time, however, when the book- 
sellers began to overcharge their commodities, 
the university thought properto resume its power 
of taxation. Four " Ubraires Juies" were em- 
ployed to determine the price of every printed 
volume : and the list or catalogue of bcraks on 
sale, with their authorized prices, was ordered to 
be printed, or l^bly written, and hung up to 
public view in some conspicuous situation, by 
every individual ." libraire." Many of the cata- 
logues of early Parisian printers and booksellers 
are stiU extant ; and several of them may be 
seen in the AntitiU of Maittaire, whidi evince 
the very moderate rates at which books of great 
merit and utility were offered to the public. 

From these facts it appears, that the early 
printers were justified in uib insertion of those 
nequent epigrams which bespoke their own mo- 
deration, and the cheapness of their impressions. 
Sometimes editors, or scholarsof known. eminence, 
address the public in the printer's behalf. In 
further proof of the deference and submission 
which early printers and booksellers of Paris, 
paid to the university, it may be mentioned, that 
a great part of them affectea to add to their own 
names some other epithets or designations, which 
night more especially attest their close union and 
conne»on' with that literary establishment In 
token of the connexion, many of them exhibited 
the arms of the university in the title pages of 
their impressions. Others prefixed to their im- 
pressions both the royal arms and those of the 
university. Others again j)refixed to their im- 
presnons the arms of Fiance in the middle of the 
title, accompanied by those of the university and 
of the city of Paris. The custom of ceruying 
the place of their residence, common to the early 



* For the account of the carlv Patistan frinten, I am 
aaacfa indebted to the AntuUt a/ Parigian Typography, ^e. 
bj the Rev. William Parr Qmwell, a work aboundinc 
wtth much intereatinK and valoable information, and 
whidi everr lover of typography ahoold endeaTonr to 



printers of Paris, was a further indication of their 
subordination to the jurisdiction of the university. 

At this oeriod manuscripts were so highi^ 
rated, as to be conveyed or pledged like an estate 
for a very valuable consideration, by formal deeds 
and instruments. The Speetdum Hutoriale m 
CoruuetudinaParuieiuei was thus formally trans- 
ferred, by Jeoffery de S. Liges, to Gerrard de 
Montagu, king's advocate, ^r a sum equal to 
more tnan two hundred irancs of the present 
date. Even at the period when Gering commen- 
ced printing at Pans, a manuscript concordance 
to the bible was estimated at a hundred crowns. 

A French historian and poet of this period, 
sneered at the invention of printing, and tne dis- 
covery of the New World by Columbus. In 
speaking of the press, this author says, 

rve ieen a mlchty throne 

Of printed boMia and long, 

To draw to stndloas way* 

ne poor men of onr days ; 

By which new-fanrled prutioe. 

We ioon shall ne the fact ii, 

Onr «treel> wHl awarm with icholui 

Without dean ahlrti or eoUan, 

With bibles, books, and codices. 

As cheap as tape for bodices. 

1470. In this year, a curionswork was printed 
bv Schoeffer, at Mentz, and by Helyas Uelye, 
aliat de Louffen, at Berahm, in foUo, entiUed 
Mammotrectut. It contains, 1 . An exposition of 
the phrases of the bible, and of the prologues 
of St Jerome. 2. Two little treatises of ortho- 
grraohy and of accents. 3. A short declaration 
of tne months, festivals, &c. and of the Jewish 
priests. 4. An explanation of ancient words and 
terms, in responses, hymns, homilies, &o. 6. A 
declaration of the rules of the minor friars. The 
author of the work is supposed to be John Mar- 
chesinus, a priest of the order of minor friars, 
of St. Francies, and a native of Reggio ; who 
composed it in 1366, for the use of uie less in- 
structed in his own profession. This work was 
reprinted more than twenty times during this 
century. 

1470. Almanacks first published by Martin 
Ilkus, at Buda, in Poland. 

1471. Strasburg maybe jnstly esteemed one 
of the first cities that practised the art of printing 
after Mentz, though there is no book printed 
with a certain date before this year, by Henry 
E^elstein, who printed two volumes, the last of 
which is perhaps the largest book that ever was 
printed, tiie paper of it exceeding that which is 
commonly called eharta magna ; and the begin- 
ning and end of it were printed in red. It is the 
first book printed in this manner. John Mentil, 
or Mentilius has claimed the honour of introdu- 
cing the art into Strasbnrg ; but as there is not 
one book printed in his name before 1473, and 
that without any mention of Strasbnrg, common 
justice must award the palm to Eggeutein. Mr. 
Dibdin, in his Bibliographical Decameron, says 
that Mentil, was upon good authority, well ac- 
quainted with Gutenberg at Strasburg, and was 
not only probably instructed by him m his art, 
but on Gutenberg's final departure to Menic, he 
established himself as a printer at Strasburg. 
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That Mentil was resident at Strasburg in the 
middle of this centuiy is quite certain aom two 
documents extracted by Scnoepflin. There hare 
not been wanting those, who influenced rather by 
misplaced zeal, or invincible prejudice, than by 
dispassionate enquiry, have made out Mentil to 
be the father of printing in general. I. P. Lig- 
namine places the operations of Mentil's press 
between the years I4d8 and 1464 ; and says that 
as well as Gutenberg and Faust, Mentil printed 
three hundred sheets a day at Strasburg.' Per- 
haps mote fuss is made about Mentil than he 
merits ; as his type is exceedingly indifferent, and 
many works bear the character of having been 
put forth from his press, which in fact may have 
been elsewhere executed. He died in the year 
1478. 

Orlandi gives a list of eigh^-four separate 
works printed at Strasburg without printers' 
names. 

1471. Christopher Yaldarver, printed the first 
edition of Bocacio's Decameron. — see Roxburgh 
club, 1813. 

1471. Florence, it appears, was not indebted 
to foreigners for the art of printing ; for it origi- 
nated with one of her own citizens. Bemaxd 
Cenninus, an eminent goldsmith ; who had two 
sons, Dominic and Peter ; they were very inge- 
nius artificers, and the latter a scholar. The 
father and his two sons set about cutting punches, 
sinking matrices, &c. and soon completed the 
whole apparatus of a printing office. They 
began to print about the commencement of this 
year. The first fruits of their labour were Virgil's 
works, with Servius's commentaries. After the 
preface, which was at the end of the book, are the 
following words : 

"At Florence VII. Ides Novemb. 1471. 

" Bernard Cenninus, a most excellent gold- 
smith in the opinion of ail men, and Dominic, 
his son, a youth of an extraordinary genius, 
having first made their steel punches, ana after- 
wards cast their letteis from them, printed this 
their first work. Peter Cenninus, another son of 
the said Bernard, hath used his utmost care in 
correcting it, as you see it. 

" Nothing it too hard for a Florentine genitu. 

" Finis." 
And after, the colophon runs thus : 

" Bernard Cenninus, a most excellent gold' 
smith, &c. (ai in the lait,) and Dominic his son, 
a youth, &c. printed this book ; Peter, the son of 
the same Bernard, corrected it, having first com- 
pared it with the most ancient manuscripts. It 
was his first care that nothing should pass under 
the name of Servius but what was truly his, or 
any thing that was plain from the most ancient 
copies to be his, lest any thing might be maimed 
or wanting. But because many persons choose 
to write the Greek quotations with their own 
hands, and there were but few to be met with in 
the old copies, and their accents cannot be printed 
but with great difficultr, he thought proper to 
leave blank space for tnem. But as man can 



produce nothing absolutely perfect, it will be 
sufficient for us if these books be found, as we 
heartily wish, more perfect than any other." 

1471. Sixtus Russinger, a learned and pioui 
priest, and a native of Strasburg, commenora the 
art of printing in the city of Naples. It is sap- 
posed that Ferdinand III. king of Naples, pre- 
vailed upon Russinger to settle in that city : for 
having oiscovered that he intended to return to 
his native country, he tried to divert him from it, 
and even offered him a noble bishopric, or any 
other preferment, if that could fix him in bis 
dominions. But this venerable old man, whether 
out of modestr, or rather a desire of spending the 
small remainder of his days in his native citv, 
refused the king's offer, ana returned home load- 
ed with the presents of that generous monarch. 
The following four boastful lines were placed 
at the end of a volume printed by Sixtus Rus- 
singer, at Naples, in the year 1472 : — 

Sizto* the copies printed with moch cue, 
Now twice rerlied br Dr. Ollviere i 
Hie hi^ipy puzcliaaer in vain aludl look, 
Yet find no error in tliis faoltleu book. 

—Melanga f Hutotn el it LUertlm. 

Capitals and distances between the lines were 
first used at Naples, about this time. 

U7l,July25. Died Thomas (Hanurkin) at 
Kempis, at Mount St. Ag^es, near Zwoll, in the 
91st year of his age. In a painting near Us tomb 
he is represented as sitting in a chair, a monk on 
his knees before him inquires, " Thomas, where 
shall I with certainty find true rest ?" To which 
he replies, " Never canst thou find certain rest, 
but in the cell, in the bible, and in Christ" He 
was the author of De Imitatione ChrisH, and 
many other works. His incomparable work of 
the Imitation of Chritt has been translated into 
mostEuropean languages, and even into Chmeae. 

I47I. Balthazar Azzoguidi, a gentleman of 
great learning, commenced printing in the city 
of Bologna, and continued to exercise the pro- 
fession until 1480. His productions are all in a 
neat Roman character, and executed with great 
accuracy. 

The art of printing was also introduced into 
the following places in 1471 : — 

Treviso, by Gerard de Liza, or Ijssis. 

Ratisbon, but by whom, is not known. 

Amberg, the printer also unknown. 

Colle, the printers unknown, notwithstanding 
their works are extant. 

Pavia, by Antonio de Carcano. 

Spire, by Petrus Drach. 

Ferrara, by Andreas Gallus, who was mthera 
Frenchman, or of French extraction, thoueh a 
citizen of Ferrara, which honour might have been 
conferred on him on account of his setting up 
the first press in that city. But whether be 
brought it to Ferrara from any distant place, or 
devised it there, it is not possible now to ascer- 
tain. Catchwords are found in a work entitled 
Lilium Medicino!, printed at Ferrara, in 1486. 

1471. For the loan of a volume of Aricenati, 
a bstron of France, offered a pledge of two marb 
of silver, which was refused ; bera.use it was not 
considered equal to the risk incurred of losing a 
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Totome of Avicenna. In these times, mann- 
scripts weie rery iinportaiit articles of commerce ; 
they were excessivenr scarce, and preserved with 
the utmost care. Usurers themselves considered 
them as precious objects of pawn. A student of 
Pavia, who was reduced, raised a new fortime 
by leaving in pledge a manuscript of a body of 
law; and a grammarian, who was ruined by a 
fire rebuilt ms house with two small volumes of 
Cicero. 

1471, April 14, (Eaiter Sunday.) The battle 
of Bamet, between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, remarkable for the death of Neville, 
earl of Warwick, styled the king ■maker* As an 
instance of the superstition and ignorance of the 
age, can it scaicelv be believed uat on this day 
the earl of Warwick's forces were thrown into 
confusion by an unhappy mistake, in conse. 
qnence of a mist, which was believed to have 
beoi raised by friar Bungay, a reputed magician. 
Qneen Margaret, on the same day that her hus- 
band was taken prisoner at Bamet, landed at 
Plymouth with a body of French auxiliaries, 
which recalled Edward once again from his brief 
repose at London, to the stul more fortunate 
iittd at Tewksbury, which was fought on the 4th 
of Hay, and firmly established Edward on the 
throne-t Eighteen days after this eventful battle 
Edward made his triumphant entij into the city 
of London, attended by qneen Margaret as a 
prisoner. On the evening of that day, (May 22) 
Henry VI. was murderedin the tower of London. 

Henry VI. was bom at Windsor, December 
6, 1421, and crowned in Paris, December 17, 
1431. He married Margaret, daughter of Rene 
dnke of Anjoy (titular kmg of Naples and Jera- 
aalem) which marriage was solemnized at Tich- 
fieM, April 22, 1445, and on May 30, she was 
crowned at Westminster. This princess chose for 
her device a itaty, in allusion to her name, — as 
expressed in French, maxgnerite. 



* Tbe popolaiitr and manner of living of this picat Eail 
flKriti neital : — Stow xnentlons him cominK to London in 
ftc taDoufl co p ve n tioo of 1468. with six hondicd men all 
la nd Jacketi emlxoidered, with ranad stavet, before and 
hcUad, and was lodged In Warfrtclt-lane i in wlioie hooae 
(hoc waa often gtx oxen eaten at a breakout, and every 
tanne ma full of meate, for hee tliat liad any acquaint- 
ance in tliat honae. might hare there ao much of sodden 
and foet meate aa he could prilEe and carry away npon a 
loot dagger. 

Wtrwick-lane tooli ita name from ita having in it tlie 
im or home of Richard Neville. Earl of Warwick. The 
Biaiary of tlda king-making earl waa preserved by a line 
•taw statne, iilaced in the front of a hooae in this lane, 
«Udn two or three doors of tbe sooth side of Mewgate- 
<ieet. 

t Daring the turtaolent Ihctlons between the Hooses of 
Tort and Lancaster, the acaHbld, as well aa the field, was 
innaiaiilly drendied with the noblest blood of England. 
It has been compoted, that no fewer than Sfiooo persons 
lost their Uvea in the dvi] wars between the tworoaeai of 
■hen were kings, two, — prince, one,— dokes, ten, — mar. 
qates, two, — earls, twenty-one, — lords, twenty-seven, — 
v imwuis , two, — lord prior, one, — ^Jodge one, — knights, one 
bu n dl ed and thirty-nine, — esquires, four hundred and 
ftsty-cne, — and gentry, six hundred and tliirty-eight. 
Twelve pitdied batUea were fooght between the partlea. 
nase nnnatnral wars eootinned from Hit to 1485. Upon 
the marriage at Henry Til., of the boose of Lancaster, 
vlth BUzabeth, daughter of Bdvrard IV., of the hooae of 
Talk, tte two Itooaes became united.— See Sliakspeare'a 
- rVI.,p.». 



The countenance which the study of the sacred 
scriptures derived from the devotional habits, 
and regular acts of piety of Henry VI. ought not 
to be forgotten. John Blackman, a Caruiusian 
monk, observes o^ him, " that on ordinary days 
the khig spent hu time not less diligently, in 
treating of the aflairs of his kingdom with his 
council, according to the exigency of the case ; 
or else in reading or writing chronicles." And 
Richard Tunstall, formerly his fiuthfnl chamber- 
lain, gives the following testimony concerning 
his master : "When I was with him in his palace 
at Eltham alone engaged with him in his books, 
and listening to his salutary admonitions, and 
the breathings of his profound devotions, for be- 
ing intenrupted by a knocking at the royal gate, 
br a certain powerful duke of the retdm ; the 
king said, ' they so disturb me, that I can scarcely 
snatch time to refiresh mTself either by day or 
night, with the reading of any sacred doctrines, 
without being interrupted with some noise or 
other.' " The inconsistency of Henry has already 
been noticed, of bis persecuting his subjects to 
death for reading those " sacred doctrines" from 
which he himadf derived so much consolation. 
Henry was more fitted for the cloister than the 
throne. He was a munificent patron to the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; besides 
being the founder of Eton. 

The circumstance of their being rival candi- 
dates for the crown was favourable to the free 
form of onr government. Our princes, in a situ- 
ation so critical, being perpetually liable to be 
cast down £rom the throne, and standing in need 
of the support of as many of their subjects as 
possible, could not make, in general, those strides 
m unjust and arbitrary power which they probably 
would have done if tneir clums and their autho- 
rity had been firmly established. The constitu- 
tion was not indeed greatly altered in this age, 
and it must be allowed that many irregularities 
were permitted to continue ; but yet some advan- 
tageous changes were introduced. The rights 
and qualifications of electors, especially of free- 
holders, were more accurately ascertained ; and 
the meUiod of enacting laws was conducted with 
a precision, an order, and solemnity which had 
not hitherto been observed. Edward IV. from 
his intimate connexion with the court of Bur- 
g^dy, had opened his mind to a discernment of 
the lienefits of commerce. Hence he became 
himself one of the greatest merchants in Europe, 
and passed many excellent acts for the regulation 
and encouragement of trade and manufactures. 

Though knowledge in general was in a low 
state during this period, various measures were 
pursued which contributed to its future advance- 
ment. Among the patrons of learning two names 
in particular must be mentioned of great and 
eminent merit. These are John Tiptoft, earl of 
Worcester, and Anthony Widville, earl Rivers, 
brother to the queen of Edward IV. Nor were 
these noblemen not onlv the protectors and pro- 
moters of science and literature, but they were 
writers themselves. 

John Tiptoft studied at Baliol college, Oxford, 
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where his rapid progress in knowledge excited 
much admiration. Having been some time 
employed in public afiairs, he quitted them in 
order to travel abroad for further improvement. 
After he had travelled so far as the Holy Land, 
he came to Italy, where he resided three years, 
and devoted himself entirely to the pursuit of 
letters. Horace Walpole remarks, that whatever 
disputes there may be about his titles in the state, 
there is no doubt but he was anciently at the 
head of literature, and so masterly an orator, that 
when upon a visit to Rome, he drew tears of joy 
from the eyes of pope Pius II. (the celebrated 
Eneas Sylvius,)* through a curiosity of the Vati- 
can library. He expended large sums in collect- 
ing books ; and upon his return to England he 
presented as many writings and books to the 
university of Oxford, which had cost him five 
hundred marks, upwards £330 a large sum at 
this period. The light in which he is now only 
known to us by his own works, is that of a trans- 
lator; and from his choice in this respect it 
appears that he had a classical knowledge and 
taste. Of his original productions no more than 
a few letters and small pieces are remaining in 
manuscript. From certain rules, orders, and 
statutes, which he drew up, by the king's com- 
mandment, when constable of England, it is 
evident that he was well acquainted with the 
regulations and laws which respected justs, tour- 
naments, and triumphs. His fondness for litera- 
ture, and perhaps his political opinions, both being 
zealous Yorkists, brought him acquainted with 
Caxton. When Edward IV. was obliged to 
abandon his kingdom in order to save his life, in 
October, 1470, lie earl of Worcester was taken 
and beheaded on tower-hill, on the ISth of that 
month. Caxton speaks in warm and affectionate 
language of him. " In his time," he says, " he 
flowercKi in vertue and cunning, and to whom he 
knew none lyke among the lords of the tempo- 
lalty in science and moral vertue." Agam : 
" 0, good blessed Lord God '. what grete loss 
was it of that noble, vertuous, and well-disposed 
lord ; and what worship had he at Rome in the 
presence of our holy fader, the pope ; and so in 
all other places unto his deth, at which deth, 
every man that was there might lem to die, and 
take his deth patientlye." 

Equal in birth and accomplishments, and su- 
perior in alliance and military exploits, was 
Anthony Widville, earl Rivers. He does not 
seem to have had the same advantages of educa- 
tion and improvement that were enjoyed by the 
earl of Worcester. But whatever these were, he 
made the best use of them, and amidst all the 
(Umults of the times, never lost sight of the 



* Pope Pliu II. VBS bom ft Coxvlgnaas on the 18th of 
October, U05, Bod died at Ancona on the Hth of Anfast, 
14(V<. The letters of ^ueas Sylvias, who was advanced to 
the papal chair under the name of Pins II. abotind in 
dtfioQS and interesting particulars. They are in number 
ccccilv : many of them written before his elevation to the 
pontUlcate. He was a learned man, who before his exalta- 
tion thought, spoke, and wrote with a degree of liberality 
which excited great expectations. Bat these the pontiff 
completely disappointed. 



pleasure derived from the pursuit of -literatare. 
It was greatly tohishonouTthathewasthe friraid 
of Caxton, whose new art he patronized with 
zeal and liberality. The second book which Cax- 
ton printed in England was a work of this accom- 
plished and amiable nobleman's. Caxton gives 
the following account of him and his works. 
"The noble and virtuous lord Anthoine, earl 
Rivers, lord Scales and of the Isle of Wight, 
under governor to my lord Prince of Wales, 
notwithstanding the great labour and charg^e that 
he hath bad in the service of the King and of 
the said Lord Prince, as well in Wales as in 
England, which hath be to him no little thought 
and business both in sprite and body, as the fruit 
thereof experimentely {sheweth ; yet, over that, 
t'enrish his virtuous disposicion, be hath put him 
in deroyr, at all times, when he might have a 
leisure, which was but startmele, to translate 
divers works out of French into English. Among 
Other passed through myn hand, the book of the 
Wue Sayingtor IHctes of PhUotophert* and the 
wise holsom Proterht ofChriitine of Pisa, set in 
metre. Over that, he hath made divers balads 
agenst the seven dedly synne8.t Furthermore he 
took upon him the translating of a work named 
Cordyale, trusting that both the reders and the 
hearers thereof should know themself hereafter 
the better, and amend their lyving." The dread- 
ful catastrophy of this nobleman is well known.. 

" Rivers, Vangfaan. and Oiey, 
Kre this, lie shorter by the head at Fomftet.'' 

Earl Rivers was beheaded at Pontefract, in 
Yorkshire, on the 13th of June, 1483. 

Imperfect as the writings of Tiptoft and Wid- 
ville may now be deemed, great praise is due to 
them for their zealous endeavours to promote the 
cause of learning, and to spread among their 
coimtrymen a regard to mentsu accomplishments. 
The example of men so illustrious could not fail 
of producing some good effects. It must ever be 
lamented Uiat these two highlj distinguished 
noblemen met with so untimely and unhappy an 
end ; both of them having been beheaded when 
they were little more than forty years of a^. 
If their existence had been prolonged' to the na- 
tatal term of human' life, it is highly probable 
that they would have rendered very essential 
services to the interests of science and literatiira 

Another promoter of literature, that deserves 
to be recorded, isGrey,bishopofEly, who proved 
a most noble benefactor to the university of Ox- 
ford. In 1454, he contributed largely to the 

* A manuscript of Lord Ilivers*s translation of this work* 
with an illamlnation representing him IntnidacinirCauctaKi 
to Edward IV. his queen, and the prince, is pceserred la 
the Archbishop of Caatetbury's library, at Lambeth 
Palace. 

t These ballads are supposed to be lost; bat John Roose, 
of Warwick, a cotemporary historian, lias preaerv«d a 
short poem of the Eail. Rouse seems to have copied if 
f^om his hand-writing ; it was written daring hisconfln*- 
ment in Pomfret Castle, a short time before bis deaUi in 
1483 ; and, as Dr. Percy justly remarks, ■■ gives as a fine 
picture of U>e composure and steadiness with wbidi this 
stout Earl beheld hb ^iproaching fUe." 

It is printed in Fwcy's Rellqaes of Andeat «"ii«-fn 
Poetry, vol. U. p. 44; and In Ritaon's Andait Soosa, 
p. 87. 
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support of Baliol college, not only in money for 
the building, but in aiiding to the library a col- 
lection of about two hiindred manuscripts, many 
of them richly illuminated, which he purchased 
in £ngland and Italy. In the latter country he 
employed transcribers and illuminators, as ap- 
pears by some of his manuscripts still in this 
library. The illuminations were chiefly executed 

SAntonius Marius, an " exquisite painter," of 
Drence, during the bishop's residence in that 
city. On most, if not all of the manuscripts, the 
donor's arms were fastened, painted on vellum, 
and corered with pieeet of tkm horn, to prevent 
their being torn or defaced. — Chalmer. 

The fcllowing catalogue of the library of John 
Paston, a gentleman of this period, may serve to 
shew what kind of books were then in use. Made 

the 5th day of November, in the year of the 

leisp of Edward IV. — From Burnett's Specimens 
ofEnylUk Prote Writtri* 

I. Abaokliadorin]rbostesa*ttheGearge,oftlieD«aU>of 

Aittanr, begianiiic at Cusibelan. 
Ovy Eul of Warwick. 
Kim; Richard Ccrar de Lion. 
A ^ronide to Edward III, inice ... 
-1. Ittm. A Black Book, with the Legend oT 
ladr aans HercL 
The Patiiament of Birda. 
The Temple of Glaaa. 
Palatyie, and Sdatiu. 

The MeditaUoiia of 

Hm Green Knicht worth 

4. /(no. A book in prints of the plar of 

t. ileal. A book lent Middleton, and theitin is 
Belle Dame aans MercL 
' IlietarUanient of Birds. 
Ballad of Gujr and Colbrond. 

the (sooee, the 

Hie JMipatiag between Hope and Despair. 
..... Merchants. 

The Life of Saint Cry 

t. Item. A red Book, tliat Ferdval Robsart gave me, <tf 
the Heeds of the Mass. 
The Lamentation of ChUd Ipotis. 
A Prayer to the Vemicle, called the Abbey of the 
Holy Ghost. 
7. Ittm. In quins, TnUy ie SeneehUt, In diverse whereof 

there is no more clear writlnf. 
(. Item, In qoires. Tolly or Cypio (Cicero) dt AmteUia, 

left wHh WilUam Worcester worth 

9. Item. In quires, a Book ofthe Policy of T 

I«. ftnit. In quires, a Book dt Sapientia, wbeiein the se- 
cond person is likened to Sapience, 

II. Item. A Book ie Othea (on Wisdom) text and gloss, 

worth in quires 

MeauranAtm. Mine old Book of Blazonlngs of Arms. 

Item. The new book portrayed and blazoned. 

Item. A Copy of Blazonlngs of Anns, and the names to be 
fonnd by letter (alphabetically.) 

Item. A Book with Arms portrayed in paper. 

MewuranAan. My Book of Knighthood, and the manner 
ol making of Knights, of Justs, or ToDmaments ; 
fighting in lists ; glaces holden by soldiers ; chal- 
lenges ; statDtes of War ; and de Regimlne Prind- 
pnm, worth ■ 

Item. A Book of new Statutes from Edward IV. 

Having endeavoured to show the low state of 
knowledge during the various periods ,on which 
we have treated, various measures were pursued 

* It Is written on a scrap of paper, about seventeen 
indies kiDg, and has been rolled up ; by which means, one 
cad, having been damp, is entirely decayed ; so that the 
Munes at some of the books are imperfect, and the then 
price or value of all of them, is not now to be discovered. 
It gives an account of all the books he had, as it mentions 
those which were lent oat at the time the catalogue was 
aaadc. It contained only one book In print, the rest being 
manuscripts. An account of most of them is to be found 
In Warton's HIttorp o/ BngUek Poetrf, and some of 
tkem,w1>en afterwards printed, in Mr. Herbert's bnproved 
cditioD of Ames's HUlory of Prmliitg. 



at this time which contributed to its future ad- 
vancement, we shall conclude this article with a 
brief account of the erection of public seminaries 
of education, during this century. 

At Oxford, Richard Fleming, bishop of London , 
founded Lincoln college. The particular design 
of it was to provide for a rector and seven 
scholars, who were to make controversial divinity 
their study, and to be capable of defending the 
church against the heresies of the disciples of 
Wiclif Bishop Fleming died Januarj- 26, 1431 , 
and was buried at Lincoln. Thomas Scot, of 
Rothcrham, one of Fleming's successors in the 
bishopric of Lincoln, completed the building, and 
thus was esteemed its second founder. 

To Henry Chicheley, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Oxford, is indebted for All Souls' college, 
which was founded in 1437. It was instituted 
for a warden and forty fellows, who were to prav 
for the souls of those who had fallen in the French 
wars, and for the souls of all the faithful who 
had departed this life. Hence the college de- 
rived its name. Archbishop Chicheley died 
April 12, 1443, and was buried at Canterburjr. 

Magdalen college was founded by William 
Patten, better known as William of Waynflete, 
bishop of Winchester and lord chancellor, in the 
year 1457. This college is bound by its statutes 
to entertain the kings of England and their sons 
when at Oxford, whence its hall has often been 
the scene of royal and princely festivities. There 
is an oak at Oxford, called WaynJUteU oak. He 
died in the year 1486. 

Three similar establishments were formed, in 
the same age, at the universitv of Cambridge. 

King's college was founded bv Henry VI. 
The original pl«i was very magnincent, but the 
execution of it was prevented by the calamities 
in which that Prince was involvea. Eton school, 
the parent of so many eminent scholars, was insti- 
tuted by Henry as a nursery for King's college. 

Margaret, the high-spinted consort of this 
monarch, did not, in the midst of her political 
engagement, forget the cause of literature. She 
was the foundreis of Queen's college, which, 
however, from the misfortunes that soon came 
upon her, would have been in danger of perish- 
ing in its infancy, had it not been presened by 
the attention and zeal of Andrew Uucket, its 
first president. This worthy man, who continued 
in his office forty years, obtained so many bene- 
factions for the college, that he is justly consi- 
dered as having rescued it from destruction. 

Katharine Hall owes its institution to Robert 
Woodlark, third provost of King's college. Dur- 
ing this period the new schools, as they were then 
called, were erected at Oxford, by Thomas 
Hokenorton, abbot of Osney. About the same 
time, the foundation was laid in that university, 
of the magnificent divinity schools and library. 

Though the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge had so long subsisted in England, nothing 
of the like kind had hitherto taken place in Scot- 
land. The natives of that country, who devoted 
themselves to the pursuit of learning, were oblig- 
ed to seek for instruction in foreign parts. But, 
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in the beginning of the fifteenth century, a few 
men of letters at St. Andrew's* voluntarily and 
generously enc;aged to teach the sciences usually 
taught, to such as choose to receive their instnie- 
tion. The names of the persons who first set on 
foot so laudable a design deserve to be recorded. 
They are Laurence Liudores, Richard Cornel, 
John Lister, John Chevez, William Stephen, 
John GyU,William Fowles, and William Croiser. 
Peter Lombard's Sentences, the Civil and Canon 
Law, Logic and Philosophy, were the subjects 
of the lectures. Henry Wardlaw, bishop of St. 
Andrews, who had probably been an original 
favourer of tlie scheme, was so highly pleased 
with the prospect of its success, that he granted 
a charter, declaring the city to be an university 
for the study of Divinity, Law, Medicine, and 
the liberal arts. This charter, agreeably to the 
ideas of the time, was confinned by the Pope. 
That admirable Prince, James I.f of Scotland, 
when he obtained the possession of his crown, 
soon took notice of the new institution. He 
gave the members of it many marks of his 
favour, and sometimes attended their public acts 
and disputations. Ecclesiastical dimities and 
benefices were bestowed by him on the most 
prominent professors; and such of the scholars 
as distinguished themselves by their literary 

grogress, he noted down for future preferment. 
t. Andrew's, though the mother university of 
Scotland, is inferior to the others in the number 
of its pupils : the young persons who are sent 
thither being usually, we apprehend, intended 
fur divinity. In the' characters and abilities of 
its professors it hath always sustained an honour- 
able reputation ; and some of them have been 
of no small note in the learned world. In 1458, 
bishop Kennedy founded St. Salvator's college in 
the university. The bishop died in 1466, and was 
buried in the church of St. Salvator, in a most 
beautiful tomb of gothic workmanship. 

The establishment of an university in St. An- 
drew's, excited the zeal of William TumbuU, 
bishop of Glasgow, to have an university in tlie 
latter city. Accordingly he obtained hii ample 
bull from the pope, for his purpose, which was no 
sooner brought over than the design was carried 
into execution. King James 11.:^ of Scotland, 
by letters patent under the great seal of this 
kingdom, took the university of Glasgow under 
his special protection, antl bishop TumbiJl 
granted it by charter, a variety of powers and 
privileges, still, however, at its conuncncement. 
Its endowments and revenues were very small. 
The first valuable benefaction was derived from 
the noble family of Hamilton. James, lord Ha- 
milton, and Euphemia, countess of Douglas, his 
lady, gave a tenement for the accommodation of 
the regents and students, with four acres of 
ground adjacent. The motive appeats to have 
been superstitious, but the gift was useful .|| 

* St. Andrew's University, see 1411, ante. 

t James I. see 1437, ante. 

t James II. king of Scotland, be ^th the Jiery facet was 
killed by the bursting of a gun on the 3rd of Angiist, UOo. 
He was In the 29th year of bis age, and S4th of his reign. 

II Dr. Kippts's Hittory n/ Knowledge, ^c. 



1471. The first book known to be printed in 
English, and by Caxton, is generally supposed 
to be a work entiUed Recuyellof the HUtoriet 0/ 
Troy, which he printed at Cologne ; but he had 
printed there, at least, two works before that ; 
the original of the Recuyell — a work unknown 
to German bibliographers — in 1464-7 ; and the 
oration of John Kussell, on Charles, duke of 
Burgundy, being created a knight of the garter 
in 1469. The existence of this was unluiown 
till the year 1807, when it was discovea-d at the 
sale of Mr. Brand's books. No other book 
printed bv Caxton at Cologne, has been dis- 
covered ; but that he printed there BarUidometu 
de Proprietatibus Rerum, is plain, from Wynkjn 
de Worde, (see 1491.) This is the only instance 
of Caxton's having printed a Latin work, and 
would seem to imply some knowledge, of that 
language. 

Caxton's worthy patroness, the duchess of 
Burgundy, urged him to undertake the transk- 
tion of this work into English. It seems to have 
been projected bv her, witii a design to introduce 
the art of printing into England whenever a 
fiBivourable opportimitjr should offer. 

The little knowledge which Caxton had ac- 
quired of the French tongue, and his partial for- 
getfulness of the English, after a reudence in 
foreign parts of nearly thirty years, led him to 
think himself but badly calculated for such an 
undertaking. His patroness, however, urging 
him to b^gin, he entered on his work, though 
with much reluctance; but after proceeding a 
little wav in his translation, he dropped it alto- 
gether for nearly two years. The duchess at 
length sent for him, to inquire into the progress 
he bad made, and to read what he had trans- 
lated. "In 1469," he says, " having no great 
charge or occupation, ana wishing to eschew 
sloth and idleness — which is the mother and nou- 
risher of vices — ^having good leisure, being at 
Cologne, I set about finishing the translation. 
When, however, I remembered my simpleness 
and imperfections in French and English, I fell 
in despair of my works, and after I had written 
6 or 6 quairs, purposed no more to have con- 
tinued therein ; and the quairs laid apart ; and 
in two years after laboured no more in this 
work : till in a time it fortuned lady Margaret 
sent for me to speak with her good grace of 
divers matters, among the which 1 let her. have 
knowledge of the foresaid beginning. The 
duchess," he adds, " found deuiult m myne 
English, which she commanded me to amend, 
and to continue and make an end of the residue, 
which command I durst not disobey." The 
duchess rewarded him liberally for his labour. 
In his prologue and epilogue to this work, he 

* In the court of Burgundy, he became Intimate with 
Raonl le Fevre, chaplain to the duke, whose Becufett of 
the Hittoryei of Trope, be translated in 1468, and published 
his English version in N71. The original was the first 
book printed by Caxton ; it bears date 1464-7. It is amply 
described by Mr. Dibdln, in his Typographical Antiqtatiet, 
Vol. I. The " Oration of John RosscI, on Charlex Dn^e 
of Burgundy being created a Knight of the Garter (I4CSI),^ 
was the second . and the translauon of thA former was tiie 
third book which issued from his press.— Horn*, p. 188. 
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mentions that his eres are dimmed with over 
much looking un the white paper; that his 
courase was uot so prone and ready to labotir 
as it had been ; and that age was creeping on 
bim daily, and enfeebling all his body ; — that he 
had learnt and practise! at great charge and 
dispense to ordain the said book in print ; and 
not written with pen and ink, as other books be. 

On the back of the title, which is prints io 
led ink, is the following prologue :* 

" Whan I remembre that every man is bounden 
by the commandment ^ councei/ll of the tcyse man 
la aehewe sotuAe and ydlenea whyche it moder 
nd wnaytihar of vycef and ought to put my self 
mill tertunus occupacion and beiynesse. That I 
kniinje no yrete charge or occupacion followyng 
Aemyd coynceyl take a frensshe boke and redde 
lienin many straunge meniellous historyet where 
it I had great pleasyr and delyte." ^c. 

After informing us that he thought he under- 
stood ' the sentence and substance of e?ery mat- 
ter,' he proceeds, 

" And aftennarde vhan I remembyred my »elf 
oj my tymplenes and vnperfightnes that I hid in 
Intkt languges, that is to wgte in frensshe and in 
ojtisshefor infrance was I neuer, and was bom 
aid lemed myn englisshe in kente in the weald 
wlure I double not is spoken as brode and rude 
a^itshe as is in any place in England and have 
mtfnaed by the space of jexx. yerefor the most 
perte in the eontres of Braband. flandres holand 
ai ttland and thus whan alle thyse thynges cam 
It fore meaftyr that y had made and wretyn afyve 
or nx jvayers. yftsUin ditpayr of thus werke and 
pwjwnrf no more to haue contynuya therein and 
lietfwiyen leyd a part and in two yere aftyr la- 
Immd no more in thys werke And was fully in 
«yK to have lefte hute. tyll on a time it fortuned 
list Ike ryght hyr/h excellerU and right vertuous 
frynets my right redoughted lady my lady Mar- 
Jtrtte by the grace of god suster vnto the kynge of 
t*glmd and frac», ^c. sente for me to speke wyui 
If jood grace of diuerce maters among the whych 
y lete her hyenes haue knowleche of the foresaid 
lnyyKnyng of this Werke anane conumded me to 
Aewe the sayd. v. or. «'. quayers to her saifd grace 
ai whan she had seen hem. anone she fonde de- 
fnte in mm englisfhe whiche sch eomaded me to 
•"Jwfc ad more ouer comamded me straytly to con- 
tffe and make an ende of the resydue than not 
Imdatfd. whos dredfull camddement y durste in 
*> <eyse disobey becase y am a teruat vnto her sayd 
J"« end resseiue of her yerlyffee and other riufny 
yifc and grete benefets, <J-o. Sr<^. 

" Thus ende I this book whyche I have translat- 
" sfter myn auctor as nyghe as god Itath gyuen me 
'^''syng to whom be gyuen the laudeand preysing. 



• We concetvc that no better Kpology can be given for 
piewiting this abstract of the monoment wlilch Caxton. 
J^nd by Ms Indefati^ble industry, in its original dress, 
*™i the following observation of the learned and most 
™™»nti<)uarT, the editor of the Mott \oile Order of 
**^Ovier ;— " It is hoped that those extracts which the 
'fMcr will find here made from the writings of Caxton 
™ othen, will not be disrelished hecanse they are inserted 
uL Pfmitivo spellings and obselete terms, which like 
wmdow nut of medali, are marks both of the aotiqiiitr 
■•loniiiieiieas." 



And for as moche as in the urrysHng of the same 
mypenne is uKum, myn hande wery Sr not steadfast 
myn eyn dimed with overmoclte lokyng on the whit 
paper, and my corage not so prone and redy to la- 
boure as hit hath been, and that age crepeth on me 
dayly atutfeebleth all the bndye, and also be cause 
I have prmnysid to dyuerce gentilmen and to my 
frendes to addresse to hem as hastely as I myght 
this sayd book, Therfor I have practysed ^ lemed 
at my grete charge and disperKe Io ordeyne this 
said hqoke in prynte after the manner i- forme as 
ye may here see, and is not wreton with penne 
and ynke as other bokes. ben, to thende that every 
man may haue them attones, ffor all the books of 
this story, named the Reeule of the historycs of 
Troyes thus enpryuted as ye here see were begonne 
in oon day, and also fynyshed in oon day,* whiche 
booke I piesented to my sayd redoubtid lady as a 
fore is sayd. And she hath well acceptid htt. and 
largely rewarded me, wherefore I beseche almyghty 
god to rewarde her euerlastyng blisse after this 

lyfr src. 

He then concludes, 

" And also as for the propre names, hit is no 
wonder that they acorde not, ffor some omn neme 
in thyse dayes haue dyuerce equyuoeacians after 
the contrees that they dwlle in, but alle acorde in 
conclusion the generall destruccion of that noble 
eyle of Troye, And the deth of so many tuMe 
prynces as kynges dukes erles barons, knyghtes and 
comyn peple and the ruyne irreperable of that cyte 
that neuer syn was reedefyed which may be ensam- 
pie to all men durying the world how dredrfull 
and leopardous it is to begynne a warre and what 
hormes. losses, and deth followelh. Terfore tha- 
postle saith all that is wreton is wreton to our 
doctrine, whyche doctryne for the cnmyn wele I 
beseche god may be taken in suche place and tyme 
as shall be mosle rtedefull in enerecying of peas 
lotte and and charyte whiche graunte vs he that 
suffryd for the same to be crucyfied on the rood 
tree. And saye we alle Amen for chary te."\ 

1472. Nuremberg received the art of typo- 
graphy, from Anthony Koburger, a person con- 
spicuously eminent for his learning, as well as 
for his elegance and correctness in printing. He 
was styled the prince of printers. Frederick 
Pistorius assisted him in correcting the press. 

• Upon this expression Herbert makes the following re- 
mark :— " Thif seems calculated to appear the more mar- 
velloas to those who did not well understand the method 
of printing i as If Uio bookes bad all been completed In 
one day.** 

t Mr. Dibdin here asserts this to have been the first book 
which was printed in the English lanenage— 

" This is the first book (Hinted in tho En|;Usb language. 
Herbert says It was ' not printed in England, yet being 
printed by Caiton, and being foil of Information, Mr. Ames 
began with it, and hoped that it would be faroorably re- 
ceived.* In his additions [p. 17ti5] he properly obser^-ca, 
that 'it la without initial-capital letters, signatures, catch- 
words, numerals or figures to the leaves or pages : bat it 
contains 77H pages, as told over by Mr. Randal Minsholl, 
library keejier to the late Earl of Oxford, who published, 
about the year 1740, Propottalt for printinf! by ntbtcriptioHj 
an account of all the books printed bp William Caxton, who 
tool the first printer in England.^ *' ^c. 

Can we possibly have stronger proof in ffevoor of Cax- 
ton being our first printer, than the above observation 
of the lenrned librarian ! Would the Karl of Oxford have 
countenanced such an assertion, if the city of Oxford had 
had a prior claim to the merit of tho first English press > 
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He spared no cost nor pcuns in procuring the 
beat manuscripts, and always desired the judg- 
ment of the learned before he ventured to print 
them. The great Jodocus Badius says that he 
was indeiatigible in printing the best copies 
faithfully, neatly, and correctly. And John 
Andreas Endters affirms that he kept daily 
twenty-four presses at work, and employed no 
less than an hundred journeymen, whom he 
maintained without doois. They had a set hour 
to come to work and to leave on : he admitted 
none individually into his house, bnt obliged 
them to wait at his door until they were all 
together, and they were admitted, and entered 
upon tlieir respective employments. 

He was likewise a considerable bookseller, and 
kept a spacious printing-house at Lyons, in 
Fiance, whei^he had sundry law-books printed. 
He had, besides, factors and agents in every 
considerable city in Christendom, and kept six- 
teen open shops, with a vast number of ware- 
houses : all of which were stocked with the most 
correct editions published. Almost all his books 
relate to the canon law, and to theology ; and 
are distinguished for the lustre and magnificence 
of their execution. Of thirty-seven editions 
printed by him, thirteen are of the Bible, viz. 
twelve in Latin, and one in German, all in 
folio. Most of the Latin editions were accom- 
panied with the postills of De Lyra. But his 
most superb work was the edition of the German 
Bible, which he printed in 1489, folio. This is 
said to be the first German Bible printed at Nu- 
remberg; and is pronounced by Lichtenberger 
to be uie most splendid of all uie ancient Ger- 
man Bibles. It IS embellished with impressions 
from the very cdrious wood-cuts which had been 
previously used for the Cologne edition of the 
Bible, pnnted by Quentel, in 1480, and which 
were also employed in the Bible printed at Hal- 
berstadt, in the Low Saxon dialect, in 1522: 
and it is worthy of remark, that in one of the 
large wood-cuts employed by Koburger, the 
pope is introduced as being the principed of the 
fallen angels! The paper, characters, press-work, 
— ^all concur to prove this Bible a masterpiece of 
typographical excellence. 

1472. The art of printing was introduced into 
the following places in this year : — 

John de Verona set up a printing-press in the 
city of Verona. 

Parma received the art of printing from 
Stephen Corali. 

George and Paul de Burschbach introduced 
printing into Mantua. 

Richard Pafradius, at Derventer. 

Padua received it from Bartholomew de Val 
de Zachio. 

Alost, in Flanders, received the art by Theod. 
Martens ; followed by John de Westphalia. 

1473. Gunther Zainer is considered as having 
introduced printing into Ahgsburg ; unless that 
honour should be conceded to John Bemler, 
who is supposed to have been the printer of a 
Latin Btble in 2 vols. fol. in 1466. From De 
Murr we learn, that in an old book of entries of 




benefiBctors to the Carthusiaa monaster 
Buxheim,' there is one of the date of __ 
which the name of Gunther Zainer occniiTw 
the printer and donor of certain jvorts, and 
among others of "the Bible in the vulgar 
tongue," (German,) " in super-royal form." 
Another entry informs us of the death of Gim- 
ther Zainer in 1478 — " impressor libiorum, cinis 
Augustensis benefactor hums domus," " piintei 
of b«oks, citizen of Augsburg, benefactor to this 
house." 

1473. Melchior de Stamham, wishing tD es- 
tablish a printing office in the abbey of St.Ulric, 
at Augsburg, engaged a skilful workman of tlie 
same town, of the name of Saurloch. ODevhole 
year was occupied in making the necessary pre- 
parations. He bought of John Schnesseler five 
presses, which cost him seventy-three Kheuish 
florins (about two hundred and ninety Uvks of 
the present value;) he constructed with these 
materials five other smaller presses : cast pewter 
types, aijd commenced printmg in the year 1474. 
The Mirror of Vincentut de Beauvait. was tie 
first fruit of his press ; but he died shordv after 
the completion of the third part of it. fle had 
spent not less than seven hundred florins in es- 
tablising his oflice, and putting matters in a train 
for work. His successor, Henry de Stamham, 
finding the concern greatly involved sold the 
three parts of the Speeulttm for twenty-fo»r 
florins. — Lambinet, cited by Dibdin. 

Almanacks compiled nearly in their present 
lorm by John Muller, otherwise RegiomontaDus, 
a printer at Nuremburg. — ««e 1476. 

1473. Id this year Pierre Cssaris and Jean 
Stol, both also natives of Germany, and isstmct- 
ed by Gering, established in the city of Patis 
the second pre8»: and with him became the in- 
structors or many other artists, who in succeed- 
ing years exercised there the same profession. 

It is doubtful to whom the merit of inventing 
printing ink should be ascribed ; most writeis 
ascribing the invention to Gutenberg, some, how- 
ever, give the merit to Polydore Virgil. Many 
experiments doubtless were made before ink ofs 
proper substance and quality was discovered, to 
which circumstance the following lines probabh 
allude, which are found at the end of the Decretatt 
printed by Schoeffer, at Mentz, in the year 1473. 

Ast ■trunentom proliat hoc non ease cadnciuii 
Cerotnmoe rapax, ant clDenlU oqiu. 

Qoamllbet In fluida carta non Uqnitar anda 
Tetra, neque atrior hoc taUit in arte Utuor. 

1473. Printing introduced into the following 
places during this year : — 

Brescia, by Thomas Ferrandus. 

Messina, by Heniy Aiding. 

Ulm, by John Zamer, of Reutlingen. 

Buda, received the art by Andrew Hess. 

Laugingen, printer's name not known. 
' Merseburg, by Lucas Brandis. 

Utrecht, by Nicholas Ketelaer and Gerard de 
Leempt. 

Lyons, by Bartholomew Buyer. 

S. Ursio, a small place near Vicenza, by Jo- 
annes de Rheno. 
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1474. Vallis Suicts Marise, the art fiist prac- 

^tioed bj the Fiatres viue communis. Saatander 
coDJectuies this place to be Marihausen, a convent 
of the brethren of the common life, situated in the 
Rhingau, a territoiy belonging to Mentz. This 
order was instituted by Gerard de Groot, under 
the rule of St. Augustine ; they were bound to 
tiuiscribe the works of the fathers and other 
eccleaastical authors ; and when the art of print- 
ing deprived them of the means of subsistence, 
they applied themselves to the practice of the art. 
l'474. Valencia is conjectured to be the city 
«here the art of printing was first exercised in 
the kingdom of Spun. The earliest work printed 
iheie, of which the date has been ascertained, 
was Ohm, o Trobet Us qxtalet traetendeUu hort 
it la Sacratutima Verge Maria, ice. 1478. 4t0. 
The printers were A. F. de Cordova and L. 
Mmait. 

The number of books printed in Spain, during 
this century, was three hundred and ten. These 
appeared chiefly at Barcelona, Burgos, Sala- 
maDca, Saragossa, Seville, Toledo, and Valen- 
dt; and were principally executed by Germans. 
1474. John de Cologne and John Manthen 
de Geietzen were printers at Venice soon after 
the Spiias, and appear to have been equal to 
an? of their cotempotaries ; but they IDiewise 
fell into the Gothic way of printing. From an 
iiaciiption affixed to their edition of Valerius 
Miaamus, printed in this year, they appear to 
he booksdlers, and not printers ; for they inform 
the reader, that thSy had given this work to be 
printed by men hired for that purpose. Yet all 
the worb that came from their press, or were 
printed for them, do them infinite oedit. 

Breviaries were first printed at Venice, in this 
year, by James de Rubeis. 

It is worthy of being noticed, that the dates 
given bv early printers to their works being so 
coafuseti, that it is scarcely possible to ascertain 
the exact date of any book. It has, however, 
hen my endeavour to give them as correct as 
foseible, being chiefly taken from Satandar, who 
IS acfaumled^d as tne best authority. 

The following places received the art of print- 
ing in the year 1474 : — 
vicenza, by Leonardus Achates, of Basle. 
Como, by Ambr. de Orcho and Dion, de Pa- 
lavicioo. 
Tniis, by John Fabri and Joanninus de Petro. 
Genoa, by Matthias Moravus and Mic. de 
Monacho. 
Savona, by John Bon (Bonns Johannes.) 
_ Edingen, by Conradus Fyner. 

Basle, by Bernardus Bichel and BertLoIdus 

Loavain, by Johannes de Westphalia. 

Westminster, England, by William Caxton. 

The man to whom we are indebted for bringing 
the noble art of Printing into the kingdom, 
«» William CAxton, fliis fact is corroborated 
hy the testimony of most of our ancient writers ; 
pd must be still conceded to him by every 
impartial person who wUl take the trouble to 
is'stigate the subject. 



It is not surprising therefore, that Caxton 
hath attained a high reputation, and that he 
hath been esteemed an eminent benefactor to 
his country. His praise stands upon a firm 
foundation; and his memory may be reflected 
upon with the greater pleasure, as he appears to 
have been a person of uncommon worth and 
modesty. 

O Albion I stUl thf gratitade confess 
To Caxtok founder of the Bkitisr Phiss ; 
Since first tby moontains rose, or rivers fiow'd 
Who on thine isles so.rich a boon bestow'd ? 
Yet stands the chapel in 7on gothic shrine. 
Where vntonght the tether of oar English line ) 
Onr art was hail'd ftom kingdoms fhr atm>ad. 
And cherisbM in the hallow*d boose of Ood ;' 
From which we learn the homage it received 
And how onr sires its heavenly birth beUev*d ; 
Each Printer hence, howe'er onblest his walls. 
E'en to this dajr his bouse a Chapel* calls.— Jf'Crrary. 

The lives of some men supply scanty materials 
for private and personal biography ; whereas the 
materials that connect them with the advance- 
ment of the human race in knowledge,civilization, 
and happiness, are in no common degree, rich 
and interesting. Such is the life of William 
Caxton, and many others of his profession, whose 
lives have been selected in this work. Very few 
of the events of Caxton's life are known ; and it 
is highly probable that, if we had them in minute 
detail, Uiey would have presented nothing very 
curious or very instructive — ^nothing that will 
justify us in searching into every minute parti- 
cular, an account either of the insight it affords 
into the formation of the human mind and 
character, or of the impressive or practical lesson 
it teaches, that, in moral conduct, as certainly 
in the material world, like causes will always 
produce like effects. Such lives as give this 
insight, and teach by powerful and repeated 
examples this most important, but too often neg- 
lected truth, are certainly of the highest utility 
as well as interest : they give biography a just 
claim to be ranked above all other studies, in so 
far as it teaches, most emphatically, that close 
attention, and persevering and zealous industry, 
are absolutely necessary for the acquisition of 
knowledge, and that these qualities, united with 
probity, are eaually necessarv to our success in 
the world, ana to our usefulness and respecta- 
bility in society. 

Tlie biography of such men as Franklin, 
Richardson, the Bowyers', Nichols, the Strahans', 
Bulmer, Hansard, Smellie, Faulkner, Bensley, 
and many others whose lives have contributed to 
the improvement of the human race must always 
command interest, because they convey useful 
information and moreover they come before us 
in the character of authors, as well as that of 
printers, and whose labours have been received 
by the world with no small degree of applause. 

Considering the low state of literature in 
England at wis period, die translations from 



• The 8tle of Chopd to the internal regulations of a 
printing office, originated in Caxton's exercising the 
profession In one of the chapels in Westminster Abbey, 
and may be considered as an additional proof, trum the 
antiquity of the castom, of bis being the fint English 
printer.— iB" Crnry . 
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Foreign writers, by Caxton, with whatever 
indifference we may now look upon them, were 
works of consequence. It is to be remembered, 
that the literature of the time consisted princi- 
pally of tnuislations. The French for a century 
or two before, employed themselves in rendering 
into their own tongue a number of productions, 
then held in estimation, chiefly Latin, upon 
different subjects, religious and civil. These 
translations, though the originals were in prose, 
were often done in metre. Even some of the 
classics were rendered into French. This cir- 
cumstance, which was comparatively a great 
improvement in the learning of that nation, had 
its effects in England. Caxton, therefore, was 
very usefully employed in becoming a translator. 
By himself, or the aid of his friends, a consider- 
able number of pieces were turned into English, 
and being printed by him, enriched the state of 
letters in this country with many valuable pub- 
lications. Virgil, Ovid, Cicero, and many other 
eminent writers, were circulated in our own 
lang^uage imme^tely after the introduction of 
the art of printing. The garb indeed, in which 
they appear, was very mean when compared with 
their native dress ; but still the introduction of 
them, even in so imperfect a form, 6ould not 
fail of being attended with a desirable accession 
to the knowledge and taste of Englishmen. 
The following tribute to the memory of Caxton, 
is from the pen of Ebenezer Elliot, the talented 
author of Com Law Rhymes, and other works. 

TO CAXTON. 

Lord I tan^^ht by thee, when Caxton bade 

His silent words for ever apeak ; 
A grave for tyrants then was made — 

Then crackM the chain which yet shall break. 

With study worn, the aU-scom'd man 
For bread, for bread, his press prepared ; 

He knew not. Lord 1 thy wond*rous plan ' 
Nor why, nor what, he did and dared. 

When first the might of deathless thought 

Impress'd the far-iustructing page — 
Unconsdous giant; how he smote 

The fraud and force of many an age. 

Pale wax'd the harlot, fear'd of thrones. 

And they who bought her liarlotry ; 
Thy printer shook the ttironed on ixmes. 

And thall all evil yet to be. 

The power he grasp*d let none disdain. 

It conquerM then and conquers still I 
By fraud and force aasail'd in vain. 

It conquered then and ever will. 

It conquers here ! the fight is won ! 

We thank thee. Lord I with many a tean; 
For many a not unworthy son 

Of Caxton does thy bidding here.* 

We help ourselves — thy cause we aid i 
We build for heaven, beneath the skies ; 

And bless thee. Lord, that thou liast made 
Our daily bread a tyrant's siglis. 

William Caxton, (the subject of our enquiry) 
was bom according to his own statement, in the 
weald, or woody part of Kent With respect to 
the date of his birth, we are left to surmise. 
Oldys statM the year 1412. In his works he 
expresses his gratitude to his parents for having 
caused him to be instructed in his youth, and 



* TUB Ode was written for the anoiveimry of the Sheffield 
Typographical Society, January, 1832. 



thereby " to get his living truly." He observes, 
respecting the place where he received the rudi- 
ments of his native language, that "it was 
spoken as broad and rude as in any place in 
England ;" but it is most probable that he 
finished his education in London, which citv he 
calls " his mother; of whom he had received his 
nurture and living." 

Lewis and Oldys conjecture that he was put 
apprentice, (between his fifteenth and eighteenth 
year,) to one Robert Large, a mercer, or mer- 
chant of considerable eminence : who was after- 
wards successively elected high sheriff and 
lord mayor of London. According to Bagford, 
" mercers in those days were general merchants, 
trading in all sorts of rich goods." Aitaong!tt 
other commodities, books were included, which 
the mercers either purchased in manuscripts, ox 
caused to be printed at their expense. 

Whatever were the traits of his juvenile ch»- 
racter, we may conclude that he conducted 
himself to his master's satisfaction ; who, oo his 
death, in 1441, bequeathed our printer a legacy 
of "twenty marks," which Lewis considers a 
great sum m those days, and a proof of his good 
behaviour and integrity. Thus freed, by the 
death of his master, from all obligation to con- 
tinue in the same line, (although he had become 
a sworn freeman of the company of merceis,)* 
either curiosi^ or speculative projects indiiced 
him to quit England for the Low Countries. 
Lewis iniorms us, that he travelled as an agent 
or factor for the company of mercers; Oldys 
attributes to him both talent and occupation; 
and Palmer, that he was an accomplished mer- 
chant, and had acquired a great deal of politeness. 

It is certain, that he was joined in a conunis- 
sion, in 1464, with one Richard WhitehiU," to 
continue and conclude a treaty of trade and 
commerce between Edward the IV. and Philip 
duke of Burgundy; in this document thev 
are styled " ambassadors and special deputies." 
Seven years after, he describes himself as leading 
rather an idle life ; " for having no great charge 
or occupation, and wishing to eschew sloth and 
idleness, which is the mother and nouiisher of 
vices;" moreover " having good leisure, being in 
Cologne ;" he sat about finishing ithe translation 
of Raoull le Fevre's Recuyell des Histoires de 
Troye; he began this two years prior, 1469. 

VVe are little acquainted with his pursuits 
and travels abroad, he informs us, that he con- 
fined himself " for the most part to the countries 
of Barbant, Flanders, Holland, and Zealand: 
and in France was never ! He. appears to have 
preserved that respectable character in foreign 
countries which he had acquired in his own ; he 
indulged his liteiiury passions in the perusal of 
histories and romances, to which he was excited 
by his " venerable" friend Bolomyer. 

* ItJs pretty certain, says Mr. DibdA, that moceis, ia 
the time of Caxton, were general merchants, trading in all 
kinds of goods, and Oiat they nnited a love of literature 
and a love of booka with their other multifarious concerns. 
Hence, probably, Caxton acquired his passion tar books 
and learning — a passion wliicb never seems to bare de- 
serted him. 
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The Low Countries werediis at period the great 
mart of Europe, in which were tu be purchased, 
at all times, and in great abundance, the produce 
and mannfactures of most parts of the world. 
Treaties of commerce between England and them 
were frequently made and broken ; and it re- 
quired not only considerable Imowledge in com- 
mercial affairs, and in the relative commercial 
wants and advantages of the two countries, but 
also a sound judgment, and much circumspec- 
tion and prudence, to make or renew them. — 
Merchants seem to have been generally employ- 
ed on these occasions ; and we may reasonably 
conjecture that Caxton's character and experi- 
ence, as a merchant, and his long residence 
iu the Netherlands, pointed him out as a fit 
person for this embassy. 

On the marriage of lady Margaret to Charles 
duke of Burgundy,* his majesty placed Caxton 
upon her house establishment : the situation he 
filled is not known : Lewis says that it could not 
be a mean one, because her grace requested him 
to correct his English : Oldys thinlcs that he was 
employed in a literary way. Caxton acknow- 
ledges that he received an yearly fee, besides 
many other good apd great benefits ; Mr. Dibdin 
supposes that he was a sinecure gentleman of 
her household. It was at the request of this 
lady that he finished the translation ot the History 
of Troy \ on the completion of which, she did 
not fail to reward him largely. He informs us, 
in the latter part of this performance, that his 
CTes " were tummed with over much looking on 
the white paper; that his courage was not so 
prone and ready to labour as it had been ; and 
that age was creeping on him daily, and enfeebling 
his all body : that he had practised and learnt, at 
htf great charge and expense, to ordain this said 
book in print, after the manner and form as we 
there see it ; and that it was not written with 
pen and ink as other books be." By this we 
understand, that Jie had learned the art of print- 
ing, and that he was advanced in years. We 
find thatoiir typographer " paid'his obedience to 
Edward TV. [then ^ven to the duke of Bur- 
gundy's court, to seek succour gainst the earl 
of Warwick,] and received his majesty's appro- 
bation for his engagement in this new art" 

There is no doubt but Caxton was particularly 

* niQip, duke of Borgiuulr, died in Jane, 14(17, >uid was 
g occec U ed by his son, Charles.— Philip, dnke of Bnrgnndy, 
VIS the most magnificent prince at his age ; liis court, 
one of the most polished ; and tils fondness for the expir- 
ing customs of diivalry, and for literature, eqoallj great 
and influentiai. In the prologue to a book of the whole 
Ue of Jaaon. translated nuder the protection of King Ed- 
ward, Caxton thus describes the chamber of ttiis prince, 
in hi* castle of Hesdein, in ArtoLi. It ought to be pre- 
mised, that Philip had instituted the order of the Knights 
fltf the Golden Fleece. " Bat, well wote I, that the noble 
dokd Philip, first founder of this said order, did do maken 
a chamber tn the castle of Hesdein, wherein was craftily 
and ctuiooslr depainted, the conquest of the golden fleece, 
by the said Jason ; in wiiich chamber 1 have been, and 
seen the said history so depainted ; and in remembrance 
of Medea, and of her cunning and science, he bad do 
make in ttie said chamber, by si^til engine, that when 
he wonld, it should seem that It lightened, and after, thun- 
der, snow, and rain, and all within the said chamber, as 
ofthnes, and when it staoold please him, which was all 
made (br his singular pleasure." 



curious as to every thing relative to the invention 
of printing, though it is much to be regretted that 
he had not inspected the beautiful specimens of 
the Roman, Venetian, and Parisian presses, 
before he caused his fount of letters to he cut, 
otherwise it is probable that he would have 
selected the Roman character, amongst the 
variety of his type. It is conjectured that he 
consulted Zell and Olpe of the Cologne press, 
(who had learned the art at Mentz) and Colard 
Mansion of Bniges, as to the materials neces- 
sary for his office. We h^ve no account of 
Caxton's typographical labours from 1 471 to 
1474. Is it not probable that a curious and 
active mind like bis, just embarked in a new 
undertaking, would have a variety of subjects in 
view for publication ? We are not informed of 
the exact period when he returned to his native 
country : Oldys is of opinion, that three years 
might elapse during the period of his procuring 
materials for his office, prior to his return, at 
which time he had arrived at the evening of life ; 
for we find him in England, in 1474, wmch date 
appears to the Game of Chess. This is considered 
the first book ever printed in this kingdom : it is 
dedicated to the auke of Clarence, brother to 
Edward IV. it has been conjectured that it was 
printed before his return. 

Upon his arrival in England, his press was set 
up in a part of Westminster abbey,* at which 
time Thomas Milling, bishop of Hereford, held 
the abbotship of St. Peter in commendam. 
According to Oldys, his father, William Caxton, 
resided with him at Westminster during the 
the height of his business; he must have lived 
to a good old age. From a memorial in St. 
Margaret's church, we learn that he died between 
1478-80. John Leland, the learned antiquarian, 
who died in London 1552, sixty years after 
Caxton, calls the latter Anglic Prototypographus, 
the first printer of England. Bagford informs 
us that our typographer, exclusive of the labour 
of working at his press, contrived, though " well 
stricken in years," to translate not fewer than 
five thousand closely printed folio pages, and 
that " his like for industry," had never yet 
appeared. Oldys states, that "he kept preparmg 
copy for the press to the very last." 

Wyniyn de Worde, in the colophon of his 
edition of the ViaUt Palrum, in 1495, mentions, 
that these lives of the fathers were " translated 
out of French into English by William Caxton 



*Mr. Dibdin, in his Tppograpkieal Antifuitifl, vol. 1, p. 
d. cii. says :— " It is most probable that Caxton, after the 
manner observed in other monasteries, erected his press 
near one o( the chapels attached to the aisles of the abbey, 
and his Printing-office might have superseded the ase- of 
what was caUed the Scriptorium of the same. No remains 
of this once Interesting place can now be ascertained ; 
Indeed, there is a strong presamption, that it was pulled 
down in making alterations for the building of Henry 
Vllth's chapel ; for If Henry made no scruple to demolish 
the chapel of the Vlrffin (See Pennant's London, p. 78, 
3rd cilit.) in order to carry into clltct his own plans for 
erecting the magnificent one which goes by his own name, 
the office of the Printer stood little chance of escaping a 
similar fate! According to Bagford, 'Caxton's office was 
afterwards removed into King-street, but whereabouts, or 
what sign is not known.*" 
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ofWestminster, late dead ;"and that" he finished 
it the last day of his life." Oldys is of opinion, 
that he purposely selected this work for his final 
literary effort ; because, " from the examples of 
quiet and solemn retirement therein set forth, it 
might further serve to wea^i his mind from all 
worldly attachments, exalt it above the solici- 
tudes of this life, and inure him to that repose 
and tranquility with which he seems to nave 
designed it." For some time previous to his 
decease he attended the maUng up of the church- 
wardens' accounts, as one of the principal parish- 
ioners, and a regular vestryman ; his name being 
subscribed to several of these: it will appear that 
he died either in 1491 or 1492; quickly following 
one of his female relatives to the grave. — Far 
further information of Caxton, tee 1491. 

TO CAXTON. 
From " LiUgk Lgrlct to Beigh Men." 

Hail I mighty Caxtoo t Mend to great uid low 

Accept me bamble trtbnte of a man. 
Who, bnt for thee, bad not yet learned to know 

The Riorions objects of life's little span. 

Albeit the way to learning's somewhat crude, 
Choked np by prejudice and sapersUtion ) 

And ancient custom, like a miBan rude, 
Steps in, and points hU finger with derlsloo. 

" Knowledge is power," — a by-word grown of late. 

But not a whit the worse for being so ; 
Bacon, the world's indebted t* tby pate 

More ttian a tithe of this sad world does know. 

The Germans boast of Faust, (and well they may) 
Alttiongh the Devil and be, as sayings go. 

Were cater cousins. Mind I only tap 
That such is said, — / do not think twas so. 

Bnt thou ! great printer I never has tby name 
By ranting priest recetved its defamation : 

Thou eam'dst an am, so wear thy " honest ftune j" 
And whilst / live thonit have my veneration. 

Hail I mighty Caxtoo ; (Hend to great and low ; 

Accept the humble tribute of a man. 
Who bnt for thee, had not yet learned to know 

The glorious objects of life's little span. J. B. B. 

That Caxton introduced the art of printing 
into England, and first practised it here, was 
never doubted till the year 1642: a dispute 
arose, at this time, between the company of 
stationers and some persons, respecting a patent 
for printing; the case was formally argued; 
and in the course of the pleadings, Caxton was 
proved, incontestably, to have been the first 
printer in England. Soon after the Restoration, 
a book was discovered in the public library at 
Cambridge, the dateof which was Oxford, 1468. 
The probability is, however, that the date of 
this b<x)k is incorrect, and that it should have 
been 1478, not 1468; this is inferred from its 
being printed with separate fusile metal types, 
very neat and beautiful, from the regularity of 
the page and the appearance of signatures ; and, 
moreover, from the fact, that no other produc- 
tion issued from the Oxford press till eleven 
years after 1468, it being highly improbable Uiat 
a press connected with a university should have 
continued so long unemployed. But, even 
granting that the mtte is accurate, and that the 
book was printed in 1468, six years before the 
execution of any work by Caxton, the merit of 
Caxton, and the obligations of this country to 



him, are but little lessened by this 6tem- 
stance. 

Dr. Conyers Middleton,* in his curious dis- 
sertation concerning the Origin of Printing a 
England, printed in 4to, in 1735, g^ves the M. 
lowing statement of Caxton and the Ch^ari 
booh : — 

It was a constant opinion delivered down b; 
our historians, that the art of printing was intro- 
duced and first practised in England by William 
Caxton, a mercer and citizen of LonaoD; vho, 
by his travels abroad, and a residence of mas; 
years in Holland, Flanders, and Germany, b 
the afiairs of trade, had an opportunity of in- 
forming himself of the whole method and pro- 
cess of the art ; and by the encouragement of the 
great, and particularly of the abbot of Westmin- 
ster, first set up a press in that abbey, and began 
to print books soon after the year 1471. 

This was the tradition of our writen; until a 
book, which had scarce been observed before die 
restoration, was then taken notice of by the cuii. 
ous, with a date of its impression from OxliMid, 
anno, 1468, and was considered immediately is 
a clear proof and monument of the exercise of 
printing in thattmiversity, several yeais.befme 
Caxton began to practise it. 

This book, which is in the public library at 
Cambridge, is a small volume of forty -one leares 
in quarto, with this title : Exposieio SanetiJero- 
nimi in Simbolum Apostolorum ad Papam Ia«- 
rentiam : and at the end, " Explicit Expoadt, 
Src. Impresta Oxonie, If finita A*. Dm. 
M.cccc.LXVin. XVII. die Decemhrit." 

The appearance of this book has robbed Cax- 
ton of a glory which he had long possessed, of 
being the introducer of printing into this kbig- 
dom; and Oxford ever since has carried the 
honour of the first press. The only difficuhjr 
was, to accounr for the silence of history in an 
exent so memorable, and the want of any memo- 
rial in the university itself, concerning the estab- 
lishment of a new art amongst them, of such nse 
and benefit to learning. But this likewise has 
been cleared up by the discovery of a record 
which had lain obscure and unknown at Lam- 
beth-house, in the register of the see of Canter- 

* Conyers Mlfldleton, a celebrated divine and critic, n> 
the son of a clergyman, and bom at Rlchmoni], in Yoilc- 
shire, December 27, 1683. In 171 7 he was created D D- br 
mandamos, on which occasion lie resisted the daim of 
Dr. Bentley, regius professor, to exorbitant fees. Tbii 
occasioned a law-suit, in which Middleton triumphed. In 
1724 Dr. Middleton was in Italy, and having a near dug; 
vation of the ecclesiastical pomp and ceremonies, be wrote 
his famous letter from Rome, to shew that the reUgtow 
rites of the Roman church were drawn from the heatheni. 
In 1731 he was appointed Woodwardian professor, but re- 
signed that place in 1734. In 1741 appeared his 14' V 
CicerOf in"a vols. 4to., afterwards reprinted in S Trfs. Sro. 
This is a very curious and valuable work, and highly ac- 
cessary towards forming a Just idea of the chaiader sod 
writings of that great man, as well as exhibittng so exact 
picture of the Roiman republic in his time. Id 174' I^* 
Middleton liubUshcd the Bputla 0/ Cicen to Bruliu, ssd 
those of Brutta to Cicero, in Latin and Bndisb, «itl> s 
vindicftion of their authenticity. Dr. Middleton died it 
Cambndge, July 28, 1740; and in 1752 appeared «IIU» 
works, with the exception of the Life of Cieen, in 4 lou- 
4to.— Hansard says that Dr. Middleton appears to bare 
Iwen the first person who wrote upon Uie Origin of 
Printing in Bngtantt, 
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burjr, and gives a narratire of the whole transac- 
tion, drawn up at the very time. 

Aa account of this record was first published 
in a thin quarto volume, in English, with this 
title : — " The Original and Growth of Printing, 
eoUeeted out of History and the Records of this 
Kingdom : wherein u also demonstrated, that 
PrintiTig appertaineth to the Prerogative Royal, 
and is a Flower of the Crown of England. By 
Richard Atkyns, Esq. London. 1664." 

It sets forth, in short, that, "as soon as the 
art of printing made some noLse in Europe, 
Thomas Bourdiier, archbishop of Canterbuiy, 
moved King Henry VI. to use tdl possible 
means to procure it to be brought into England : 
the king approving the proposal, dispatched one 
Mr. Robert Tumour, an officer of the robes, into 
Flanders, furnished with money for the purpose; 
who took to his assistance ^Villiam Caxton, a 
man of abilities, and knowledge of the country ; 
and these two found means to bribe and entice 
orer into England, one Frederick Corseillis, an 
ander-workman in the printing-house at Haer- 
lem, where John Gutenberg had lately invent- 
ed the art, and was then peisonally at work. It 
was resolved, that less than lOOO merks would 
not produce the desired effect ; towards which 
sojn, the said archbishop presented the king 300 
merks. The money being now prepared, the 
management of the design was committed to 
Mr. Robert Tumour, who was then master of 
the robes to the king, and a person most in fav- 
our with him of any of his condition. Mr. Tur- 
nour took to his assistance Mr. Caxton, a citizen 
of good abilities, who traded much into Hol- 
land; which was a creditable pretence, as well 
for his going, as to stay in the Low Countries. 

Mr. Tumour was in disguise (his beard and 
hair shaven quite off;) but Mr. Caxton appeared 
known and public. They, having received the 
said sum of 1000 merks, went first to Amster- 
dam, then to Leyden, not daring to enter Haer- 
lem itself ; for the town was very jealous, hav- 
ing imprisoned and apprehended divers persons 
who came from other parts for the same purpose. 
TbcT staid till they bad spent Uie whole 1000 
merks in gifts and expenses; so as the king 
was fain to send 500 merks more, Mr. Tumour 
having written to the king that he had tdmost 
done his work; a bargain (as he said) being 
strack betwixt him and two Hollanders, for 
bringing off one of the under-workmen, whose 
name was Frederick Corsells (or rather Corsel- 
lis), who late one night stole from his fellows in 
disguise into a vessel prepared before for that 
purpose ; and so, the wind favouring the design, 
brought him safe to London. It was not thought 
so prudent to set him on work at London : but, 
by the archbishop's means (who had been vice- 
chancellor and atterwards chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Oxon), Corsellis was carried with a 
guard to Oxon ; which guard constantly watch- 
ed, to prevent Corsellis from any possible fescape, 
till he had made good his promise in teaching 
them bow to print. So that at Oxford printing 
was first set up in England, which was before 



there was any printing-press or printer in France, 
Spain, Italy, or Germany, except the city of 
Mentz, which claims seniority, as to printing, 
even of Haerlem itself, calling her city, Urbem 
Moguntinam Artis Typographies Inventricem 
Pritnam, though it is known to be otherwise : 
that city gaining the art by the brother of one of 
the workmen of Haerlem, who had learnt it at 
home of his brother, and iifter set up for himself 
at Mentz. This press at Oxon was at least ten 
years before there was any printing in Europe, 
except at Haerlem and M^ntz, where it was but 
newly-discovered. This press at Oxford was 
afterwards found inconvenient to be the sole 
printing-place of England; as being too far 
from I^ndon and the sea. Wherefore the king 
set up a press at St. Alban's, and another in the 
city of Westminster, where they printed several 
books of divinity and physic ; for the king (for 
reasons best known to himself and council) per. 
mitted then no law-books to be printed ; nor did 
any printer exercise this art, but only such as 
were the king's sworn servants ; the king himself 
having the price and emolument for printing 
books. By this means, the art grew so famous, 
that anno prima Rich. III. c. 9. when an act of 
parliament was made for restraint of aliens for 
using any handicrafts here (except as servants 
to natives), a special proviso was inserted, that 
strangers might oring in printed or written books 
to sell at their pleasure, and exercise the art of 
printing here, notwithstanding that act : so that, 
m that space of 40 or 50 years, by the indulgence 
of Edward IV. Edward V. Richard III. Henry 
VII. and Henry VIII. the English proved so 
good proficients in printing, and grew so numer- 
ous, as to f umish the kingdom with books ; and 
so skilful, as to print them as well as any beyond 
the seas ; as appears by the act 25 Hen. VlII. 
c. 15, which abrogates the said proviso for that 
reason. And it was further enacted in the said 
statute, that if any person bought foreign books 
bound, he should pay 6s. 8d. per book. And it 
was further provided and enacted, that in case 
the said printers or sellers of books were unrea- 
sonable in their prices, they should be moderated 
by the lord chancellor, lord treasurer, the two 
lords chief justices, or any two of them : who 
also had power to fine them Ss. 4d. for every 
book whose price should be enhanced. But 
when they were by charter incorporated with 
bookbinders, booksellers, and founders of letters, 
3 and 4 Philip and Mary, and called, TTie Com- 
pany of Stationers — they resisted the power that 
gave them life, &c.— Queen Elizabeth, the first 
year of her reign, granted by patent, the privi- 
lege of sole printing all books that touch or con- 
cern the common laws of England, to Tottel, a 
servant to her majesty, who kept it entire to his 
death ; after him to one Yestweirt, another servant 
to her majesty ; after him to Weight and Norton ; 
and after them. King James granted the same 
privilege to More, one of the signet ; which grant 
continues to this day, &c. 

From the authority of this record, all our later 
writers declare Coiseilis to be the first printer in 
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England; as likewise Mr. Anthony Wood, the 
learned Mr. Mattaire, Palmer, and one John 
Bagford, an industrious man, who had pub- 
lished proposals for an HUtory of Printing 
(Phil. Trans, for April, 1707). But Dr. Mid- 
dleton has called in question the authenticity of 
this account, and has urged several objections 
to it, with the view of supporting Caxton's title 
to the precedency with respect to the introduc- 
tion of the art into this country. Atkins, who. 
by his manner of writing, seems to have been a 
hold and vain man, might possibly be the inven- 
tor : for he had an interest in imposing it upon 
the world, in order to confirm the argument of 
his book, that " Printing wat of the prerogative 
royal;" in opposition to the Company of Uta- 
tionert, with whom he was engaged in an ex- 
pensive suit of law, in defence of the king'/ pa- 
tents, under which he claimed tome excltuive 
powert of printing. For he tells us, p. 3, " That, 
upon considering the thing, he could not but 
think that a pubUc person, more eminent than a 
mercer, and a public purse, must needs be con- 
cerned in so public a g^ood : and the more he 
considered, the more inquisitive he was to find 
out the truth. So that he had formed his hypo- 
thesis before he had found his record; whicn he 
published, he says, as a friend to truth ; not to 
safier one man to be entitied to the worthy 
achievements of another; and as a friend to 
himself, not to lose one of his best arguments of 
entitiing the king to this art" But, if Atkyns 
was not himself the contriver, he was imposed 
upon at least by some more crafty ; who ima- 
gined that his interest in the cause, and the 
warmth that he had shewed in prosecuting it, 
would induce him to swallow for genuine what- 
ever was offered of the kind. 

It may be asked, by way of reply, is it likely 
that Atkyns would dare to forge a record, to be 
laid before the king and council, and which his 
adversaries, with whom he was at law, could dis- 
approve ? He says, he received this history from 
a person of honour, who was some time keeper of 
the Lambeth library. It was easy to have confuted 
this evidence, if it was false, when he published 
it, April 25, 1664. John Bagford (who was bom 
in England, 16d I, and might know Mr. Atkyns, 
who died in 1677), in his History of Printing at 
Oxford, blames those who doubted of the au- 
thenticity of the Lambeth MS.; and tells us 
that he knew Sir John Birkenhead had an au- 
thentic copy of it, when in 1665 [which Bagford 
by some mistake calls 1664, and is followed in it 
by Meerman] he was appointed by the house of 
commons to draw up a bul relating to the exer- 
cise of that art. This is confirmed by the jour- 
nals of that house, Friday, October 27, 1665, 
Vol. VIII, p. 622, where it is ordered that this 
Sir John Birkenhead should carry the bill on 
that head to the house of lords, for their con- 
sent. The act was agreed to in the upper house 
on Tuesday, October 31 , and received the roval 
assent on the same day: immediately after 
which, the parliament was prorogued. See 
JoHmal of the House of Lords, Vol. XI. p. 700. 



It is probable then, that, after Mr. Atkyns hti 
published his book in April 1664, the parliament 
thought proper, the next year, to enquire into 
the right of the king's prerogative ; and that 
Sir Jonn Birkenhead took care to inspect the 
original, then in the custody of archbishop 
Sheldon ; and, finding it not sufficient to prove 
what Atkyns had cited for, made no report of the 
manuscript to the house ; but only moved, that 
the former law should be renewed. ThenaoD- 
script was probably never returned to the piopet 
keeper of it ; but was afterwards burnt in the 
fire of London, September 13, 1666. That 
printing was practised at Oxford, was a prevail- 
ing opinion long before Atkyns. Bryan Twyne, 
in his Apologia pro Antiqvitate Academite Oz- 
oniensis, published 1606, tdls us, it is so de- 
livered down in antient writings ; having heard, 
probably, of this Lambeth manuscript And 
Charles I., in his letters patent to the univenitjr 
of Oxford, March 5, in the eleventh of histdgn, 
1635, mentions printing as brought to Oxford 
from abroad. As to what is objected, "that it 
is not likely that the press should undergo a ten 
or eleven years sleep, viz. from 1468 to 1479," 
it is probably urged without a foundation. Cor- 
sellis misrht print several books without date or 
name of the place, as Ulric Zell did at Cologne, 
from 1467 to 1473, and from that time to 1494. 
Corsellis's name, it may be said, appears not in 
any of his publications ; but neither does that 
of Joannes Petershemis. See Meerman, vol. I. 
Further, Shakspeare, wh6 was bom in 1564, 
and died 1616, in the Second Part of Henry VI. 
act iv. sc. 7, introduces the rebel John Cade,* 
thus upbraiding lord treasurer Say: "Than 
hast most traitorously corrupted the youth of 
the realm, in creating a grammar-school : and 
whereas, before, our forefathers had no other 
book but the score and the tally, thou bast 
caused printing to be used ; atad, contrary to the 
king, his crown, and dignity, thou hast built a 



* The rabeUloD of Jack Cade took place on tbe lit at 
Jane, 1450, who assomed the name of Mtortimer. 1U* 
Insurgent encamped on Blackheatb, at tbe hemd of M,<M 
foUowera of the very lowest description. On the Mthot 
this month was fong-ht the battle of Seven Oaks, wha 
Cade taming on his pursuers, put them to flight, killed Sir 
Humphrey Staflbrd their commander, and arrayed hliudf 
in the knijtht's panoply and spurs. On the lat of July, he 
took posseaatoD of Soathwark, and two days later, enttnd 
London, catting with his sword the ropea qf tkt dnrn- 
trUge as he passed. On the 4th he corammnded loni Sty 
and 8ele to be beheaded, which sentence waalmmedlattl; 
carried into effect in Cheapaide.* Another wtcHmcHUt 
innulated mob, was William Aseoogb, bishop of SaUsbory, 
to which he bad been consecrated in U38. He was Inha- 
manly murdered on the altar in his cathedral, by Cade and 
his followers. Bishop AscooKh was descended bom sa 
ancient femily In Unoolnshire. On tbe II tb of Joly, Cade 
waa slain near Lewes, in Sussex. 

* Loan SAT's ArOLOOT. 

Justice, with fiivonr, have I always done. 
Prayers and tears hare moved me, gifts could never: 
When have I ought exacted at your bands } 
Kent to maintain, the king, the realm, and yon ; 
Large gifts have I bestow'd on learned clerks ; 
Bocsuse my book prefcrr'd me to the king. 
And seeing, ignorance is the curse of Oo3, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to beaven, 
I7nleas you be posteas'd with devilish apiiita. 
You cannot hut forbear to murther me. 

—Hnrf VI. p. % ttt >. 
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ftfet-mh." Whence, now, had Sbakspeare 
tliis iccasation against lord Say ? We are told 
in the Political Begitler, toI. ii. p. 331, ed. 
Lond. 1734, that it was from Fabian, Pol. Vir- 
lil. Hall, Hollingshed, Grafton, Stow, Speed, 
&c. But not one of these ascribes printing to 
the rdgn of Henry VI. On the contrary. Stow, 
io his Aanalt, printed at London, ld60, p. 686, 
gires it expressly to William Caxton, 1471. 
" The noble science of printing was about this 
time found in Germany at Magunce, by one 
John Guthumburgus, a knight. One Connidus 
an Almaine brought it into Rome. William 
CaxtoBof London, mercer, brought it into En ji- 
lted about 1471, and first practised the same m 
the abbie of St. Peter at Westminster; after 
which time it was likewise practised in the ab- 
Ues of St. Augustine at Canterburie, Saint 
Alhus, and other monasteries of England." 
What then shall we say, that the above is an 
anachronism arbitrarily put into the mouth of 
an ignorant fellow out of Shakspeare's head ? 
We might believe so, but that we hare the re- 
cord of iit. Atkyns confirming the same in king 
Charles IL's time. Shall we say, that Mr. 
Atkjns borrowed the story from Shakspeare 
and published it, with some improvements of 
money laid out by Henry VI., from whence it 
migfat be revived by Charles II. as a prerogative 
of the crown ? But this is improbable, since 
Shtkqieaie makes lord treasurer Say the in- 
nnuneot of importing it, of whom Mr. Atkyns 
nentions not a word. Another difference there 
wiO still be between Shakspeare and the Lambeth 
nuuscript; the poet placing it before 1449, in 
which year lord Say was beheaded; the manu- 
script between 1454 and 1469, when Bouichier 
was aichbbhop. We must say then, that lord 
Saj first laid the scheme, and sent some one to 
Haetlem, though without success ; but after 
some years it was attempted happily by Bour- 
chier. And we must conclude, that as the 
geneiality of writers have overlooked the inven- 
tion of printing at Haerlem with wooden types, 
md have ascribed it to Mentz, where metal 
^peswere first made use of; so in England 
uej have passed bv Corsellis (or the first Oxford 
printer, whoever he was), who printed with 
wooden types at Oxford, and only mentioned 
Caxton as the original artist, who printed with 
■etal types at Westminster. — Meerman, vol. 2. 

The fact is laid quite wrong as to time — near 
ihc end of Henry vlth's reign, in the very heat 
(>( the civil wars ; when it is n^t credible that a 
prince, strugeling for his life as well as his 
□own, shomd have leisure or disposition to 
nend to a project that could hardly he thought 
of, much less executed, in times of such ctua- 
■ity. The printer, it is said, was graciously 
ncdved by the king, made one of nis sworn 
servants, and sent down to Oxford with a guard, 
^c., all which must have passed before the year 
1^; for Edward IV. was proclaimed in Lon- 
don, in the end of it, according to our computa- 
tioD, on the 4th of March, and crowned about 
the midsummer following; and yet we have no 



fruits of all this labour and expense until near 
ten years after, when the little book, before de- 
scribed, is supposed to have been published from 
that press. 

Secondly ; the silence of Caxton, concerning 
a fact in which he is said to be a principu 
actor, is a sufficient confutation of it : for it was 
a constant custom with him, in the prefaces or 
conclusions of his works, to give an historical 
account of all his labours and transactions, as 
far as they concerned the publishing and print- 
ing of books. And, what is still stronger, m the 
continuation of the Polychronicon, compiled by 
himself, and carried down to the end of Henry 
Vlth's reign, he makes no mention of the expe- 
dition in quest of a printer; which he could not 
have omitted had it been true: whilst in the 
same book he takes notice of the invention and 
beginning of printing in the city of Mentz. 

There is a further circumstance in Caxton's 
history, that seems inconsistent with the record ; 
for we find him still beyond sea, about twelve 
years after the supposed transaction, learning 
with great charge and trouble the art of print- 
ing: which he might have done with ease at 
home, if he had got Corsellis into his hands, as 
the recorder imports, so many years before ; but 
he probably learnt it at Cologne, where he re- 
sided in 1471, and where books had been first 
printed with a date the year before. 

It is strange, that the learned commentators 
on our great dramatic poet, who are so minutely 
particular upon less important occasions, 'should 
every one of them, Dr. Johnson excepted, pass 
by this curious passage, leaving it entirely un- 
noticed. And how has Dr. Johnson trifled, by 
slightly remarking, " that Shakspeare is a little 
too early with this accusation ! " The great cri- 
tic had undertaken to decipher obsolete words, 
and investigate unintelligible phrases ; but ne- 
ver, perhaps, bestowed a thought on Caxton or 
Corsellis, on Mr. Atkyns, or the authenticity of 
the Lambeth Record. But, independent of the 
record altogether, the book stands firm as a 
monument of the exercise of printing in Ox- 
ford, six years older than any book of Caxton's 
with a date. 

Our first printers, in those days of ignorance, 
met with but small encouragement; they printed 
but few books, and but few copies ot those 
books. In after-times, when the same books 
were reprinted more correctly, those first edi- 
tions, which were not as yet become curiosities, 
were put to common uses. This is the reason 
that we have so few remains of our first printers. 
We have only four books of Theodoric Rood, 
who seems by his own verses to have been a 
very celebrated printer. Of John Lettou-Wil- 
liam de Machlinia, and the schoolmaster of St. 
Alban's, we have scarce any remains. If this 
be considered, it will not appear impossible that 
our printer should have followed his business 
from 1468 to 1479, and yet time have destroyed 
his intermediate works. But, secondly, we may 
account still another way for this distance of 
time, without altering the date. The civil wars 
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broke out in 1469; this might probably oblige 
our Oxford printer to shut up nis press ; and 
both himself and his readers be otherwise en- 
gaged. If this were the case, he might not 
return to his work again till 1479; and the next 

J ear, no^ meeting with that encouragement he 
eserved, he might remove to some other coun- 
try with his types. 

Dr. Middleton concludes with apologising for 
his " spending so much pains on an argument 
so inconsiderable, to which he was led by his 
zeal to do a piece of justice to the memory of 
our worthy countryman William Caxton; nor 
suffer him to be robbed of the glory, so clearly 
due to him, of having first imported into this 
kingdom an art of great use and benefit to man- 
Idnd : a kind of merit, that, in the sense of all 
nations, gives the best title to true praise, and 
the best claim to be commemorated with honour 
by posterity." The fact, however, against which 
he contends, but which it seems impossible to 
overturn, does by no means derogate from the 
honour of Caxton, who, as has been shown, was 
the first person in England that practised the 
art of printing with &ile types; and conse- 
' quently the first who brought it to perfection ; 
whereas Corsellis printed with separate cut types 
in wood, being the only method which he had 
learned at Haerlem. 

It has been asserted, that it is of little conse- 
quence whether the record ever existed or not : 
the book stands firm as a monument, that print- 
ing was exercised at Oxford six years earlier than 
any of Caxton's works with cuites. The case 
certainly appears strong ; and would naturally 
induce many, at first sight, to give full credit to 
it. Dates, we know, though generally considered 
as a just criterion of the age of books, is not 
always to be depended upon ; and we perfectly 
agree with Dr. Middleton, that the date in ques- 
tion appears to have been falsified by the printer, 
either by design or mistake, and an x to have 
j)een dropped or omitted in the age of its im- 
pression. Examples of this kind are not unfre- 
quent in the early stages of the art ; Dr. Middle - 
ton observes, that he has seen several dates altered 
very artfully alter publication, to give them the 
credit of greater antiquity. They have at Haer- 
lem, in large quarto, a Dutch translation of 
Bartholonueui de proprietatibus rerum, printed 
by Jacob Bellart, anon mccccxxxv : Uiis work 
is exhibited as a proof of their claim to the 
earliest printing. But Mr. Bagford, who had 
seen a copy of it with the genuine date, ex- 
posed the cheat : an l had been erased so cun- 
ningly, that it was not easy to perceive it. 
Besides the frauds of an after-contrivance, many 
false dates have originally been given by the 
printers ; partly by design to enhance their value, 
but chiefly through negligence and blunder. — 
There is said to be a bible at Augsburg, of the 
year 1449, the two last figures being transposed, 
It should stand thus, 1494. Three other bibles 
are noticed by Chevlllier, one at Paris, 1443 ; a 
second at Lyons, 1446 ; a third at Basil, 1450 ; 
though it is well known that the art was not 



practised at any of these places till several yetn 
after. Orlandi describes three books from Ha 
Mentz press with similar mistakes : John Koel- 
hoff, who first printed at Cologne, about 1470, 
has dated one of his books anno mcccc. with at 
omitted ; and another 1458, which Palmer attii- 
butes to design, rather than mistake. Butwhxt 
is most to our point, is a work of Nicholas Jensos, 
intitled Decor Puellanan, anno mcccclxi : now 
all Jenson's other productions are dated fiom 
Venice between mcccclxx and mcccclxu; 
this justly raised a suspicion that an x had lieeii 
omitted in the date, which ought to be advanced 
ten years forward. In confirmation of the abore 
opinion, there is an edition of Tvlly't Epiitla at 
Venice, anno mcccclxix, by the noted John de 
Spira ; who has inserted the following linesatlke 
end, in which he claims the honour of beisg the 
first who printed in that city: 

Primiu In AdrUca formia Impmsit aenis 
Urbe Ubros Spin g:eiiitua de stirpe Johannes. 
In reliquis ait quanta, videa, spea. Lector, habenda, 
Qoam labor hlc primiu caliml supeiaveiit Arlcm. 

The current opinion that Jenson was the first 
printer at Venicf , although supported by coteni- 
porary authority, must give place to this assertion 
of John de Spira ; which being published in the 
very teeth of his rival Jenson, without any con- 
traaictiun from him, carries with it sumciest 
weight te counterbalance whatever might be ad- 
vanced in support of the claims of the former. 
Upon this subject Dr. Middleton observes— 
" But whilst I am now writing, an unexpected 
instance is fallen into my han(U, te the support 
of my opinion ; an Inauffuration Speech ojtht 
Woodwardian Profestor, Mr. Mason, just fiesh 
from the press, with its date given ten years 
earlier than it should have been, by the omission 
of an X, viz. mdccxxiv ; and the very blunder 
exemplified in the last piece printed at Can- 
bridge, which I suppose to have happened in the 
first from Oxford."* 



* The following cnrions lemarks, on thia paaaage <t Dr. 
Middleton, appeared in The Week^ Macellmf, Satnnlar, 
April as, 173S, in a letter, algned 'Oxonidea :'— 

" I thtnlc the learned antlior baa sulBciently expoaed tlic 
idle story of Frederick Cortellit, and entiielr concni vUk 
him in rejecting It. But when he compUmenta Cai(m 
with the name of our First Printer, notwithitandlag the 
aothorltT of a book printed at Oxford, and dated la the 
year UOS, I cannot p> bo far with him. We shouM not 
pretend to set aside the antborlty of a plain date, withoot 
very strong and cogent reasons; and I am afMdwhat the 
Doctor bas in this case advanced will not iqjpear, on exa- 
mlnatloD, to carry that weight with it that he seems to 
Imagine. There may be, and have been, mistakes and 
forgeries in the date t)otb of books and of records too; but 
this is never allowed as a reason for suspecting audi as 
bear no mark of either. We cannot, from a blander ia 
the last book printed at Cambridge, infer the like blander 
in the first book printed at Oxford. Besides, the t^ie oied 
in thia our Oxford edition seems to be no small proof of 
ita antiquity. It is the airman letter, and very nearljr the 
same with that used by FvMt [who baa been soppoeed to 
be] the First Printer ; whereas Caxton and Road use a 
quite difTerent letter, something between this Oerman and 
our old Engliik letter, which was soon after intnxloced 
by De Worde and Pynton. LasUy, the supposed year of 
this edition is much about the time that the piiotets at 
Mentz dispersed, and carried the ait of Printing with tbern 
to most parta of Europe. Thia circumatance, Jauied to 
that of the letter, inclines me to think that one q/' tkeie 
printers might then come over to England, andfoUow ht 
pro/eaion at Oxford. These, I must own, are only coo- 
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The fact is strong, not only what in ordi- 
nal cases passes foi certain eyidence of the age 
of books ; but in this, there are such opposite 
testimonies to balance it, and such circum- 
stances to turn the scale, that, to speak freely, 
makes the date in question to have been ialsifieid 
originally by the printer, either by design or 
mi^ake,'and an x to have been dropt or omit- 
ted in the age of its impression. 

This instance, with others equally certain that 
might be adduced, shews the conjecture to be 
wen founded ; with regard to the probability of 
it, the book itself affords sufficient proof; for, 
not to insist on what is of far less consequence, 
the neatness of the letter, uniformity of the 
page. Sec., above those of Caxton, it has one 
mark that puts the matter out of doubt, and 
m^es it even certain, viz. the use of signatures, 
or letters of the alphabet placed, at the bottom 
. of the page, to shew the sheets and leaves of 
each book — an improvement contrived for the 
direction of the bookbinders ; which yet was not 
practised or invented at the time when this book 
IS supposed to be printed ; for we find no signa- 
tures in the books of Faust or Schoeffer at 
Mentz, nor in the more improved and beautiful 
impressions of John de Spira, and Jenson, at 
Venice, until several years later. There is a 
book in the public library at Cambridge that 
seems to fix the very time of their invention, at 
least in Venice ; the place where the art itself 
received the greatest improvements : Baldi 
Ltetura mper Codic, ^c, printed by John de 
Colonia and John Manthen de Gherretzem, anno 
M.CCCC.LXXIIII. It is a large and fair volume 
in folio, without signatures, until about the 
middle of the book, in which they are first in- 
troduced, and so continued forward: which 
makes it probable, that the first thought of them 
was sogeested during the time of the impres- 
sion. Tney were used at Cologne, anno 1475 ; 
at Pazis, 1476 ; by Caxton, not before 1480 ; 

jeetiml prooCi, nor can we expect any other to the pre- 
■ent cmie. We find most points of •ooquitr involved in 
olMcmlty ; and, wluit is not a little •nrprizing, the ut of 
IHntlnK, which has given light to ntost other thlncs. hide* 
its own head In darlmen. — Bat our ingenious Disaeitator 
seems to think his proofii attended with more certainty. 
Let OS tlien examine what he says ; And first, the neat- 
ness of the letter, and the regularity of the page, prove, if 
any thing, the very revene of what the Doctor asserts. 
Hie art ctf Printing was almost in its in&ncy brooght to 
pcrfectian : bat afterwards debased by later printers, who 
cosHolted T&ther the cheapness, than the neatness of their 
««k. Oar learned Oisseitator cannot be nnacqnainted 
with the laboara of FutI and Jtomt. He mtist know, that 
Ihoogfa other printers may have priated more correctly, 
yet scarce any excel them, either in the neatness of the 
iMtcr, or the regnlarity of the page. The same may be 
observed in onr Knglish printers. Carton and Rood were 
indlAerently good printers : De Worde and Pynton were 
worse; and those that follow them most abominable. 
This our anonfmoua Oxford printer excels them all ; and 
tn this very jeason I uonld Judge him to be the most 
ancient of aU." 

Oxonldes la cerladnly too severe upon oar early prin- 
ters ; we agree with him that the art was soon brooght to 
a certain degree of perfection, bat we cannot admit that 
oor printers descended from bad to worse, and then to 
abominable! He hoe makes the unknown Oxford printer, 
(thoagh said to be only an under- workman^ to excel all 
thrproficients in the art ! We dUTer with him, in respect 
to the beauty of the Oxford book being a proof of its an- 
tiquity.— Je/bupn. 



but if the discovery had been brought into 
England, and practised at Oxford twelve years 
before, it is not probable that he would have 
printed so long at Westminster without them.* 

It has been asserted, that signatures are to be 
found in very ancient manuscripts, and which 
were very studiously imitated by the early prin- 
ters ; even Coster is said to have used them in 
his block books ; and some editions, we are in- 
formed, were printed at Paris with metal types, 
as in Gatp. Pergameruu EpittoUe, without date, 
but conjectured to have been printed in 1470. 
Meerman adduces Mammetrectus, printed br 
Helias de Lloufl'en, at Berne, in Switzerland, 
1470 ; and in De Tandeli Vitione, at Antwerp, 
1472; upon which authorities he pronounces 
that Venice was not the birth-place of signa- 
tures, although they were first introduced into 
Baldui when half of it was printed : Meerman 
imagines, that the printers oiBaldiu were igno- 
rant of their use till that period 

Amid this contrariety of evidence, what course 
can we steer? or how shall we draw a just and 
satisfactory conclusion ? One gentleman ad- 
vances one date ; a second another; a Uiiid dif- 
fers with both : thus do the different opinions 
multiply ; till at length the whole is perplexed 
by an assertion, that signatures were used in 
ancient manuscripts, long prior to the origin of the 
art. Had this been the case, is it probable that 
the early printers could have been ignorant of 
it ? and would they have dispensed with an ar- 
ticle so useful and necessary? Admitting the 
first printers to have neglected them, can we 
believe, if they had been used in ancient manu- 
scripts, that the art was exercised for at least 
thirty years before their introduction ? is it not 
probable that some early works with signatures 
have been totally destroyed ? 

What further confirms the opinion is, that 
from the time of the pretended date of this 
book, anno 1468, we have no other fruit or pro- 
duction from the press at Oxford for eleven 
years next following; and it cannot be ima- 
gined that a press, established with so much 
pains and expense, could be suffered to lie so 
long idle and useless : whereas, if a conjecture 

* Oxonldes, again combating the doctor's opinions, thus 
with confidence expresses himself: — 

** Oar Disaertator lays great stress on the use of signa- 
tores. Bat I am alTaid no certain conclnslon can be 
drawn either from the use or non-use of these lesser im. 
provrments of Printing. They have In dllftrent places 
come in nse at dUKerent times, and have not been con- 
tinued regularly even at the same places. If Anthony 
Zarot used them at Milan in 1470, it is certain later larin- 
ters there did not follow his example ; and the like might 
also happen in England. But, what is more loll to our 
purpose, we have in the Bodl^an library an jEsop*s Fables 
printed by Caxton. This is, I believe, the first book which 
has Me learn nmmiered. But yet this improvement, 
though more useful than that of the signatures, was dis- 
used both by Caxton himself and other later piinten in 
England. It is therefore not at all surprizing (U true) 
that the signatures, though invented by our Oxford Prin. 
ter, might not iminediately come into general use. And 
consequently, this partlcidar carries with it no such cer- 
tain or eSectual confutation as our Diasertator boasts of." 

Oxonldes is the only person who has given the Oxfoid 
printer the merit of the Invention of signatures : an nnder- 
workman (according to Atkyns) was not likely to have 
improved the ut.—Johuon. 
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be admitted, all the difficulties that seem insu- 
perable and inconsistent with the supposed era 
of printing there, will vanish at once. For, 
allowing ue book to have been printed ten 
years later, anno 1478, then the use of signa- 
tures can be no objection; a foreign printer 
might introduce them ; Caxton follow his ex- 
ample ; and the course of printing and sequel 
of books published from Oxford will proceed 
regularly: — 

Bxpodelo Skoctl Jetonlmi In SlmbOlum Apostolo. 

rum Orm. U7» 

LeoDardt Arettnl in AlUt. Ethic. Comment ... lb. 147S 
iBgldioa de Ronu, ftc, de Peccato Originall. . lb. U79 
OuldodeColamnadeHistorlaTtc4ana,perT.R.lb. I4M 
Alexandrl ab Hilei, &c., expoaitio aupier 3 Ub. de 

Anima per me Theod. Rood lb. 1481 

Franc. Aietinl OratorU Fhalarldla Eplat. e Oneco In 
Latin. Venio.— Hoc opnaculnm in Alma Unlvend- 
tate OxonlB, a natali CbiUtiano dacentedma and 
nonagialma teptima Ol^mplade felidter Imprea- 
mmeat. [Tbat It] USt 

Hoc Ttaeodoricns Rood, qoem CoUonia miaflt 

Sanguine Oermano*, nobile (iteaalt opus j 
Atqae dbi mcios Thomaa fait AngUcnk Honta : 

IMi dent nt Venetos exnperare qneant I 
Qoam Jenaon Venetos docoit vii GalUciu aitem, 

Incanio dididt terra Britannia mut. 
Cdatos Venetl nobis ttanamittere llbroa 

Cedite, not allls vendlmnt, O Venetl. 
Out fnerat vobit art prlmnm nota, Latiol* 

Kit eadem noUt Ipta reperta iwemens. 
QnamTlt Mjanctos toto canit orbe Britannoa 

VlriUiiu, placet bit lingoa Latina tamen.t 

These are all the books printed at Oxford, 
before 1500, that have hitherto made their ap- 
pmnnce and we have any certain notice of. 
We have inserted the colophon and verses of 
the last, because they have something curious 
and historical in them. tVe know of but ano- 
ther instance of the date of a book computed by 
Olympiads — Autonii Epigrammatim Ithri, ir<^. 
printM at Venice, 1472, wiUi this designation 
of the year at the end — "A Nativitate Ckritti 



* In the ' Additional Remarlu ' at the end of Bowyer and 
Nlcbola't Origin of PrinUng, It it suggested that the read- 
ing of the vrord Latini might be tbe vocative case plnnU. 
Bommu. 

t Tnmttettim.— This little work was anspidoutly Im- 
printed in the pious unlrersity of Oxford, in the two hun- 
dred and ninety-seTenthOljrmpiadfhim the birth ofChrist. 

[Reckoning each Olympic term to condst of »ye yean, 
instead of four, the date of this book will accord with the 
year HSS.] 

Ilieodorlc Rood, a Oemian bora, 

O' the city of Cologne, 
Hut be this coriona book did print, 

To all men maketh known i 
And hit good partner, Thomas Hunte, 

An Englithman he wat ; 
Now aid them Heaven t that so they may 

Venetian tkill surpass. 

A man of France, named Jenion, taught 

The Venetians this fair art. 
Which Britain, by her industry. 

Did to herself Impart 
Xngraved books to send to us. 

Which in deep lore excel. 
Cease, O Venetians I yield to nt— 

We to all others tell. 

The language, Romans, which by yon 

So long before was known 
Is now at length by us attained 

And used mth our own. 
The Britons severed from the world 

Though Virgil truly sung. 
They now can well his works peruse 

In his own Latin tongtie. 



dvcetiterimie nonagerima quinta Obfmpiadu ten- 
no 2," where the printer, as in the present case, 
follows the common mistake, both of the an- 
cients and modems, of taking the Olympiad for 
a term of five years complete ; whereas it really 
included but four, and was celebrated the fifth; 
as the Lustrum likewise of the Romans. In 
our Oxford book the ^ear of the Oljrmpiad is 
not distinguished, as m that of Venice, so that 
it might possibly be printed somewhat earlier, 
and nearer to the rest, in order of time : but as 
the 7th verse seems to refer to the statute of the 
1st of Richard III. prohibitiDg the Italians 
from importing and selling their wares in Eng- 
land bv retail, &c., excepting books written or 
C' ited, which act passed 1483 ; so that this 
k of Rood's could not be printed before 4hat 
year. The third verse rescues from oblivion 
the name of an English printer, Thomas Hunte, 
not mentioned before by any of our Engli^ 
writers, nor discovered in any other book. Bat 
what is the most remarkable, and worthy the 
greatest stress, is, that in the sixth verse,* the art 
and use of printing is affirmed Xa have been the 
first set on foot, and practised in this island by 
our own countrymen ; which must consequently 
have a reference to Caxton, who has no rival of 
this country to dispute the honour with him. 
And so we are furnished at last from Oxford 
itself, with a testimony that overthrows the date 
of their own book. 

Theodoric Rood, we see, came from Cologne, 
where Caxton had resided many years and in- 
structed himself in the art of printing, 1471 ; 
and being so well acquainted with the place, 
and particularly tbe pnnters of it, might proba- 
bly be the instrument of bringing over this or 
any other printer, a year or two before (if there 
really was any such) to be employed at Oxford; 
and the obscure tradition of wis fact gave rise 
to the fiction of the record. But, however this may 



* The opinions of Dr. M. and Oxonides are again at Ta. 
riance: the latter expresses himself as follows : — 

"Dr. BfiddletoD's translation of the sixth verse la a 
sente, I believe. Rood never thought of. Bis verses aeon 
rather designed to extol hit ownprat than that of Caxton; 
and the meaning I take to be no more than this, that the 
Art of Printing, tat which the Venetians, and paxticulaily 
Jenson, had been so famous, was now practised with eqtu^ 
success in England. Our Dissertator's quotatiOD fttMn 
Caxton will prove but little, unless he can shew, that no 
printer, at any place, ever talked of the nswliy of bia art, 
without being the first importer of it. As to his citationa 
firom other later writers, who mention Caxton as oui first 
Iirinter, it may be Hofllcient to answer in his own worda, 
that * it is very unsafe to trust to common history, aDd ne- 
cessary to recur to original testimonies, if we would know 
the state of facts with exactness.' Our ingenioos »';»tlKW 
has himself detected several mistakes, which our writeca 
have oniTcrsally fallen into, and taken up from eaidk 
other. If we consider that our Oxford Printer met with 
very small encouragement, printed probably but <<ew 
books, and did not put his name to those. It Is no wondo* 
that his name and memory should \x soon lost ; nor will 
it be surprizing that Caxton should run away witb tiie 
credit of being the first printer here, who lived many 
years in great repute, printed a very considerable num- 
ber of books, and flourished in the sunshine of the court. " 

That Rood should extol Oaxton's press is mt improba- 
ble ) could he do less than compliment the man wlu> in- 
vited him to England ) Had the Oxford press been aet oj* 
at the expense of the crown, would not the printer bavv 
basked in the royal sunshine, in preference to one who 
had no claim to court favour i—Johmon. 
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be, it seems prattr clear, that Caxton's being so 
mil known at Cologne, and his setting up a 
press at home immediately after his return from 
that place, which could hardly be a secret to 
Rood, must be the ground of the compliment 
paid to our country, and the very thing referred 
to in the verses. 

There is another book, in the public library at 
Cambridge, without the name of printer or 
place; which, from the comparison of its types 
with those of Rood, is judged to be of his print- 
ing, and added to the catalogue of his works ; 
bat the identity of the letter in different books, 
tlumgh a prol»ble argument, is not a certain 
one tor the identity of the press. 

We shall now state, as briefly as we can, the 
poatire evidence that remains of Caxton being 
the fiist printer of this kingdom ; for what has 
already been alleged is chieflv negative or cir- 
camslantia]. And here, as before hinted, all 
<nr writers before the restoration, who mention 
the introduction of the art amongst us, give him 
the credit of it, without any contradiction or 
variation. Stowe, in his Survey of London, 
speaking of the 37th year of Heniv VI. or anno 
1458, says, " the noble science of printing was 
about this time found at Magnnce bv John 
Ontemberg, a knight; and William Caxton, 
of London, mercer, brought it into England 
about the year 1471, and practised the same in 
the abby of Westminster." Trussel gives the 



J account in the Hittory of Henry rl., and 
air Richard Baker in his Chronicle : and Mr. 
Howell, in his Londinopolu, describes the place 
where the abbot of Westminster set up the first 
press lor Caxton's use, in the Almonry or Am- 
bry. As a confirmation of this opinion, Mr. 
Newoourt, in his Repertorium, torn. i. p. 721, 
Ina it thus: "St. Aim's, an old chapel, over 
against which the lady Margaret, mother to 
kmg Henry VII., erected an alms-house for 
poor women, which is now (in Stowe's time) 
tnmed into lodgings for singing-men of the 
eoD^e. The puce, wherein this chapel and 
atms-hoose stood, was called the Eleemosinary 
or Almonry, now corruptly the Ambry [Aum- 
bry], for that the alms of the abbv were there 
disoibuted to the poor ; in which tne abbot of 
Westminster erected the first press for book- 
printing, that ever was in Enguind, about the 
year of Christ 1471, and where William Caxton, 
citizen and mercer of London, who first brought 
it into England, practised it." This chapel was 
in a letirmi place, and free ijrom interruption; 
and fiom this, or some other chapel, it is sup- 
poied the name of chapel has been given to all 
priotiog-houses in England ever since. But 
above all, the famous John Leland, library 
keeper to Henry VIII., who, by way of honour, 
had tiie tide of " The Antiquary,'^ and lived 
near to Caxton's own time, expr^sly calls him 
the first printer of England, and speaks honour- 
ably of his works : and as he had spent some 
time in Oxford, after having first studied and 
taken a itgree at Cambridge, he could hardly 
^ ignorant of the origin and history of printing 



in that university. We cannot forbear adding, 
for the sake of a name so celebrated, the more 
modem testimony of Mr. Henry Wharton, who 
affirms Caxton to have been tKe first that im- 
ported the art of printing into this kingdom ; 
on whose authority the no less celebrated M. da 
Pin styles him likewise the first printer of 
England. 

To the attestation of our historians, who are 
clear in favour of Caxton, and quite silent con- 
cerning an earlier press at Oxford, the worln of 
Caxton himself add great confirmation ; the 
rudeness of the letter, irregularity of the page, 
want of signatures, initial letters, &c. in his first 
production of the art amongst us. Besides these 
circumstances, notice has been taken of a passage 
in his Hittory of Trm/, which amounts to a direct 
testimony of it— '*^uj end I tUt book," fc. 
(see page 139, ante.) This is the very style and 
language of our first printers, which every one 
knows who is the least conversant with old books ; 
Faust and Schoeffer set the example from Mentz : 
by advertising the public at the end of each 
work, — "TTiat they were not dravm or written 
hy a pen (at all bookt had been before,) but 
made by a new art and invention of printing or 
itamping them by characters or types of metal set 
infomu." In imitation of whom the succeeding 
printers, in most cities of Europe, where the art 
was new, generally gave the like advertisement ; 
as may be seen from Venice, Rome, Naples, 
Verona, Basil, Augsburg, Lou vain. Sec. in a 
similar manner to Caxton. 

In Pliny's Natttral Hittory, printed at Venice, 
we have the following verses : — 

Quern modo tarn ntam cnpiena viz lector haberlt i 
Quiq ; etiam ftmctoa piene IcffendOB eram : 

ResUtoit Venetla me noper Spin Johannea g 
Ezacripaltq ; libra lare notante meo*. 

Feaa manna quondam, moneo, ralaming i qnieaeat : 
Namq | labor atodlo ceaait & ingeoio. ■.cccc.i.xTtiii, 

At the end of Cicero's Philippic Oratiom :— 

Anaer Tarpeil coatoa Joria, nnde, qood alia 
Comtreperea, QaUna decidit j intor adeat 

Uldkicus Gallui : ne qoem poscantur In uaom, 
Edocnit pennla nil opus eaae tuia. 

Imprlmit llle die, quantum Don ■cribltnr anno, 
InKenlo, baud noceaa, omnia vlncit bomo. 

In a Spanish Hittory of Bodericru Santiui, 
printed at Rome, the following is given : — 

" De mandato R. P. O. Rodetld Kpiaoopl Palentinl Anc- 
torla bojua Ubrl, ego UnAtmcua QALLoa alne calanto aot 
pcnnia euod. libmm impreaai.'* 

In Eusebius' Chronicon, printed in Latin, at 
Milan : — 

Omolbua at pateant, tabnlia Impreaait abenla 

UtUe Lannla geute PbUlppua opna. 
Uactenna hoc toto rarum fait orbe rolamen. 

Quod viz, qui forlt tKdla, acriptor etmt. 
Nunc ope Lavanlae numeroaa rolnmlna noatii 

Xn perexigoo qaalibet uibe legant. 

In all the books translated by Caxton from 
the French, as the History of Troy, and others, 
he commonly marks the precise time of bis en- 
tering on the translation, of his finishing it, and 
of his putting it afterwards into the press ; which 
used to follow each other with little or no inter- 
mission, and were generally completed within 
the compass of a few months ; so that in the 
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present case, after be had finished the transla- 
tion, which must be in or soon Jifter 1471, it is 
not likely that he would delay the impression 
longer than was necessary for Uie preparing his 
materials; especially as he was engaged by 
promise to his friends, who seem to have been 
pressing and in haste, to deliver copies of it to 
them as soon as possible. 

But as in the case of the first printer, so in 
this of his first work, we have a testimony also 
from himself in favour of this book : for we 
have observed that, in the recital of his works, 
he mentions it the first in order, before The 
Boke of Cheue, which seems to be a good argu- 
ment of its being actually the first. " When I 
had accomplished dyvert werkyt and hyitoryt 
translated out of Frenthe into Englythe at the 
requette of certayn lordet, ladyes, and gentylmen, 
as the Recvyel of the Hystoryes of Troye, the 
Boke of Chette, the Hystorye of Jason, the Hys- 
torye of the Mirrour of the World — / have sub- 
mysed myself to translate into Englyshe the Le- 
gende of Sayntes, called Legenda Aurea in Latyn 
— and Wylyam, Erie of Arondel, desyred me — 
ami promysed to take a resonyble quantyte of 
themr—sente to me a worshipful gentylman — 
promysing that my sayd lord slundd, durying my 
lyf, give and gravnt to me a yerelyfee, that is to 
note, a bucke tn sommer and a doo in wynter." ^c. 

All this, added to the common marks of ear- 
lier antiquity, which are more observable in this 
than in any other of his books, viz. the rudeness 
of the letter, the incorrectness of the language, 
and the greater mixture of French words than 
in his later pieces, makes us conclude it to be 
his first worli, executed when he came fresh 
from a long residence in foreign parts. Nay, 
there are some circumstances to make us believe 
that it was actually printed abroad at Cologne, 
where he finished the translation, and where he 
had been practising and learning the art; for, 
after the account given above, of his having 
learnt to print, he immediately adds, " tehicM 
boke I have presented to my said redoubtid lady 
Margrete, duchesse of Burgoyne, ^c, and she 
hath well acceptid hit, and largely reuHirded me," 
&c., which seems to imply his continuance 
abroad till after the impression as well as the 
translation of the book. The conjecture is 
much strengthened by another fact attested of 
him — that he did really print at Cologne the 
first edition of Bartholom/eus de proprietatibus 
rarum, in Latin ; which is afiirmed by Wynkyn 
de Worde, in an English edition of the same 
book, in the following lines : — 

And *l«o of roar ctauyte bear in remembrance 
Tbe soole or Wllliun Ctxton, flnt printer of tUs boke. 
In L*ten tongne at Coleyn, binueU' to adnonce. 
That ererr well dlsposyd man may thereon lokc. 
And John Tate (be Younger, Joye mote he broke 
Whlche late hath In Engiande do make this paper thynne 
1%at now In our EncUih this boke Is prynted Inne. 

It is certain that the same book was printed 
at Cologne, by Jo. Koelholf, and the first that 
appears of his printing, 1470, whilst Caxton 
was at the place and busying himself in the art; 
and if we suppose him to have been the encou- 



ra^r and promoter of the work, or to hare for- 
nj^ed the expense of it, he miriit possibly, on 
that account, be considered at borne as the u- 
thor of it. 

It is now time to draw to a conclusion, to 
avoid being censured for spending too mncl 
pains on an arg^ument so inconsiderable ; where 
the only view is to set right some points of his- 
tory that have been falsely or negligently treated 
by our writers, and, above all, to do a piece of 
justice to the memory of our worthy conotrr- 
man, WILLIAM CAXTON, and not snfier 
him to be robbed of the glory so cTearlv Hat to 
him of having first introduced into this liingdois 
an art of great use and benefit to mankind : a 
kind of merit that, in the sense of all nations, 
gives the best title to true praise, and the best 
claim to be commemorated with honour to pos- 
terity: and it ought to be inscribed on bit 
monument, what is declared of another printer, 
Bartholomeus Bottonus of Reggio— "Prniiw 
ego in patria modo chartas tere signavi, et nonu 
bibliopola fui," jrc 

To sum up the contradictory statements, which 
have been advanced by Atkyns and Oxonides,!! 
may be asked can any two statements possibly be 
more opposite? Atkyns strengthens his opinion 
by an act of Henry VIII. which prohibits fo- 
reigners from exercising the art in uis country: 
while Oxonides brings forward no other proof 
than the execution of the book, which (according; 
to Atkyns) was the production of an undei-work- 
man. Does this declaration carry probability on 
the face of it ? Most assuredly not. Had Oxo- 
nides adhered to the account given by Atlmu, 
he would have done more for the cause. It is 
my conviction, that the Oxford claim is entitled 
to no credit ; and fully agreeing with Dr. Hid- 
dleton, that the book in question must hare beat 
antedated. Whether Atkyns was the inventor of 
this story, or dupe of others, cannot, pe^hap^ 
now be ascertained ; but one thing is clear that 
he was an interested person, and had it not been 
from a private motive, he would not have pub- 
lished a work which bears improbabiUty on the 
face of almost every sentence. 

The glaring contradictions in the statements 
of Oxonides and Dibdin, are here given to 
show which is entitled to the greatest credit: the 
former asserts, that " Caxton and Rood were in- 
difierently good printers : De Worde and Pynson 
were worse ; and those that follow them most 
abominable .'" While the latter maintains, thst 
Caxton's successor, " Wynkyn de Worde, a printer 
of very considerable ta.<ste, and of infinitely mote 
skill than his predecessor. The present is not 
the place to describe the peculiarities and the 
beauties of his press-work : but tis connected with 
the subject of eugraving, we may remark that he 
seems to have been rather partial to the mode of 
embellishing his books witn cuts ; and that one 
of the earliest and most magnificent of his pro- 
ductions, his edition of Bartholomeus de rto- 
prietatibut Rerum, exhibits a combinatioo of 
printing and engraving, of which, in this coonuy, 
we have nothing before that deserves to be put 
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in comparison. His edition of the Polyekronicon 
(1495) which is hardly less splendid for its typo- 
graphical execution, and which, according to 
Herbert, was printed with a newly-cast type, is 
also carious on the score of engraving." 

The following paragraphs are taken from the 
first note prefixed to we LUe of Caxton, by that 
learned bibliographer, the Rev. T. F. Dibdin : 

" Dr. Middleton's Dissertation concerning the 
Origmof Printing in England, was first separately 
pablished in a quarto pamphlet, 1735, and was 
afterwards incorporated into his works published 
both in quarto and octavo. It is a spirited per- 
fonnance ; but it is filled chiefly with a refutation 
of Atkyns's ridiculous pamphlet on the Original 
md Grmctk of Printing, 1664, 4to. ; wherein the 
laurel was intended to have been snatched from 
Caxton's brow and given to an ideal printer of 
the name of Corsellis. Middleton's pamphlet 
was rather popular at the time of its publication, 
and his attack upon Atkyns was ably seconded 
bjr a writer of the fictitious name uf Oxonides ; 
whose remarks, originally published in the Weekly 
MiueUang, April 26, 1735, (see page 148, ante,) 
were judiciously inserted, along with the sub- 
stanceof Dr. Middleton's Dissertation, by Messrs. 
Bowyer and Nichols, in their Origin of Print- 
ing." 

"I will close this note by remarking, that, 
althongh Caxton is called by me the first Eng- 
lith printer, yet I fully beheve in the authen- 
ticity of the Oxford edition of the Eiepotieio 
tncti Jeronimi in simbolo apostolorum, Sec, of 
the date of 1468 — which wa-s printed by a/o- 
fagaer at Oxford, who was afterwards inter- 
nmted in the prosecution of his typographical 
labours. I have seen two copies of this work ; 
ooe in the Bodleian library ; another in the 
pablic library at Cambridge. His Majesty has 
the only remaining copy known to be in exist- 
oice. In my account of Printing at Oxford, 
(in a subsequent volume) a particular analysis 
of the book, and of the controversy relating to 
it, will be given : meanwhile the reader may see 
how the arguments of Oxonides have been 
strengthened by the luminous observations of 
Mr. Willet in his Memoir on Printing in the 
Ardueologia." 

h not this sentence inconsistent? How can 
Mr. Dibdin call Caxton the first printer, when 
he acknowledges a prior book to have been exe- 
cuted at Oxford ? \Vc regret that his account of 
the Oxford press has not yet made its appear- 
Mce; whica would have spared us these re- 
Burks; there being no question that his able 
pea will satisfy all doubts. In the interim we 
anticipate his argument, by a supposition, that 
he means, Caxton was the first Englisliman who 
Pitted in this country; out, that an xmktuwn 
foreigner was the first who practised the art at 
Ozfvrd ! This would be one way of reconciling 
the above. 

We shall now endeavour to explain the mo- 
tiTes which induced so many of our countrj'men 
to coincide with Atkyns. Upon the appearance 
o( bis pamphlet, after a lapse of near two hun- 



dred years, (during which time Caxton had been 
universally considered as the first printer in 
England,) the literati were struck with amaze- 
ment, that the substance was said to have been 
taken from a newly-discovered document then 
in the Lambeth library. Backed by such an 
assertion, no one presumed to question it; and 
our typographer would most probably have been 
robbea of his justly-earned fame, had it not 
been for the able pen of Dr. Conyers Middleton, 
who answered Atkyns in the most satisfactorv 
manner, and thus changed the minds of several, 
who before had been decidedly against Caxton. 

The learned Meerman, who has followed 
Junius through all the intricate mazes of hear- 
say tradition, (in favour of Coster and Haerlem) 
seized upon Atkyns' pamplet with addity, and 
endeavoured to account for and explain the nu- 
merous inconsistencies contained in that ridicu- 
lous work : this again created a sensation in the 
minds of many ; because, coming from the pen 
of a foreigner, it was considered by John Bull 
(as most foreign productions now are) entitled to 
more credit than if it had been of English birth. 
Had one of the workmen been taken from Haer- 
lem, as Atkvns asserts, would Junius, and all his 
successors, have omitted to notice that which 
would have been the strongest argument they 
could possibly adduce. We luUv trust, that what 
is here advanced upon this subject will justly 
consign Atkyns' pamphlet to the shades of ob- 
livion, although supported by the luminous obser- 
vations of Meerman, and a portion of the literati 
of this country. — Johnson, Typographia. v. I. 

The following extracts are given with a view 
of shewing the reader the high authorities in 
favour of Caxton, in none of wliich is mentioned 
a prior press at Oxford : had the circumstance 
taken place, as stated bv Atkyns, it mu-st have 
been known to some of these respectable cha- 
racters: — 

THOMAS FULLER. 

An kUtorian and dimne, author of the History of the War- 
thin of England, History of the Holy War, the Holy 
State, and other works, was bom in Northamptonshire in 
1608. Died in IKI. 

" Bale l>«ginneth very coldly Id his commendation, by 
whom he is charactered * rir nonomnio stupidus, aut igna- 
via forpea;' bat we nnderstand the langruage of his Liptote, 
the rather becaoBe be praiaeth his dili^nce and learning. 
He had most of his education beyond the seas, liviogthitty 
years in the court of Margaret Duchess of Burgnndy, 
sister to King Edward the Koorth, whence I conclude him 
an Anti Lancasterian in his affection. He continued Potf' 
ekmnicon (beginning where Trevisa ended) unto the end 
of King Edward the Fourth, with good Judgment and fide- 
lity. And yet when he wrlteth that King Richard the 
Second left in his treasury money and Jewels to the value 
of seven hundred thousand pounds, I cannot credit him, it 
is so contrary to the received character of that king's riot- 
ous prodiKality. Caxton carefully collected and printed 
all (Hiaucet's works, and on many accounts deeerred well 
of posterity, when he died in the year 1486." 

ARCHBISHOP WILLIAM NICOLSON. 

A teamed prelate, was bom at Orton, in CttmSerland, about 
1655, and died in 1737. He published the English Histo- 
rical Library, folio, 1740. 

"William Caxton was a menial servant, for thirty years 
together, to Margaret Duchess of Burgondy, sister to oar 
King: Edward IV. in Flanders. He aftermuds returned 
into England ; where finding, as he says, an imperfect his- 
tory (begun by one of the monk* of St. Albans, says John 
Pits very unadvisedly) he continued it in English, giving 

X 
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It only the Latin title of Fruetut tempomm. How small a 
portion of this work is owing to this author, has been ob- 
served bcTore ; but he now usually bears the name of the 
whole, which begins with the Arst Inhabiting of this island, 
and ends the last year of Edward IV. 1 483. The opportu- 
nities he had of being acquainted with the court transac- 
tions of his own time, would encourage his readers to hope 
for great matters from him ; but his fancy seems to have 
led liimintoanniidertaking above his strength." 

JOHN BAGFORD. 
An amtigwtrUt and an eminent collector of eurioaitiee. He 

compiled an History a/ Printing, l/c. He died in I716. 

" William Caxton took to the art and crafte of printing 
right well, altho' to his great expense of time and charges 
of money. Oar Caxton was of ripe wit, and quick of appre- 
hension in all he undertook j I mean in all the books he 
then translated into English : as may be seen by the pre- 
faces he then put forth in print. He was so industrious a 
man, that the like hath not been seen in this our kingdom, 
to be the tran^ator and printer of so many iKXjks with his 
own hands." 

DR. CONYERS MIDDLETON. 

A celebrated dimne and critic, was bom at York in 168S. 
Author of the Life of Cicero, a Diuertation concerning 
the Origin of Printing in England, and many other 
worka. He died in 1 75O . 

** Whoever turns over Caxton*s printed works must con- 
tract a respect for him, and be convinced that he preserved 
the same cimrficterthroughllfe, ofan honest, modest man: 
greatly iudoxMons to do good to Ids country, to tlie best 
of liis abilitieB, by spreading among the people such books 
as he thought useful to religion and good manners, which 
were chiefly trans l ated from the French." 

JOHN LEWIS. 
Minitter of Margate, in Kent, author of the Life of Caxton, 

wUA an aceotmf of the Bite and Progrea of Printing in 

England, 1737. 

" Mr. Caxton appears to have been a very hnmble, mo- 
dest, and virtuous man. He often styles himself a rude 
and simple person, confesses his if^orance, and humbly 
beseeches the pardon of his readers, and the patience to 
coixect his works ; and expresses lUmself in other terms so 
submissive and self-abasing as are very uncommon, and 
more easily admired than imitated, &c. He was a man of 
no more learning than, as he ingeniously confessed, he had 
by his knowledge of the English and French languages, in 
which he modestly acknowledged, he remembered himself 
of his rudeness and unperlitness. By the account which 
he has given of his printed books, it sufBciently appears in 
how great favour and request he was with the princes and 
great men of his own time.'* 

S. PALMER, (or G. P8ALMANAZAR.) 
A learned printer, and author of a Hitfory of Printing. He 
died in 173a. Mr. Palmer <t tuppoted to have been astieted 
by Peaimanaxar. 

" I can't but observe, that the fanlts of his English are 
owing more to bis long continuance abroad, than to the 
place of his birth ; which will easily appear from an accu- 
rate observation of his language, and manner of spelling, 
which discover a foreigner more than a broad- spoken 
Kentishman, &c. Besides his accomplishments as a mer- 
chant, Mr. Caxton acquired a great deal of politeness, 
partly by his travels for thirty years, and partly by his 
frequent r^dence at the court of the duchess of Burgun ■ 
dy, sister to King Ewd. rv. who caressed and patronized 
Um very much, kc. As he was a person indefatigable and 
ambitions of aqiplanse, as well as eamestin promoting the 
glory of his own country, he read incessantly the histories 
of his own and other nations ; which at proper times he 
digested into order." 

WILLIAM OLDYS. 

Norry King at Arme, well versed in English Antiquities, a 
correct writer, and good historian. Bom 16S7 , died 1761 . 

"And indeed, that a man should, for twenty years to;;e. 
ther, alter age had crept over, and begun to make im- 
pressions upon him, when others naturally covet a cessation 
from labour, especially of the brain ; that he, William Cax- 
ton, should still, after he had given between fifty and three 
score testimonies of his indefatigable diligence, in the 
pahllcations he had made, which are compnted to have 
amounted to that number ; and now, as he could be littie 
less than fourscore years of age, that he should be desirous 
of giving still fresh and farther instances of his zeal to pro- 
mote or disperse the most virtuous examples and pious 
Instructions among his countr>-men ; these, as they are no 



ordinary proofs of the painfnl services he bestowed iqioa 
them, BO they have deserved no common acluiowledgC' 
ments." 

JOHN AMES. 

Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries. He devoted Maid/ 
to the study of antiquities, in which he acquired great mi. 
nence, andpubllshal Typographical Antiquities, being n 
Historical Account of Printing in England, Uo., 1749^ 
and other works. He died in 1759. 

*' Mr. Caxton was a citizen and mercer of Londtxi : tt 
the death of his master he travelled abroad in the Lew 
Countries as an agent or merchant, for the space of thirty 
years ; his good accomplishments, and great knowlcdir 
in foreign traffic, procured him so much esteem at home, 
that he wasj(dned in a commission with Richard Wlwte. 
hill, esq. to conclude a treaty ol trade and commerce be. 
tween King Edward IV. and the duke of Burgundy, whose 
son afterwards married the Lady Margaret, King Edward's 
sister, in 1458 : this lady was our first printer's great Uai 
and patroness." 

ANONYMOUS, 1768. 

" William Caxton, who first introduced printing into 
England, has, no doubt, been instrumental in presctrlnt 
many things which otherwise would have been lost Bat 
the misfortune was, that he was but an illiterate mu, sad 
of small Judgment, by which means he printed nothlngbot 
mean and frivolous things, as appears from the cat>l<^ses 
of his imprcKiions, given us by Mr. Lewis and Mr. Aim. 
Whereas, had he been a scholar, and had made a better 
choice of the works that were to iiass to his press, Itb 
probable many excellent performances, now lost, would 
have been secured to us, especially if he had recourse to 
some of the more ancient pieces ; but, as it is, Caiton'e 
works are valuable for littie else than as being eaily per- 
formances in the art of printing, and as wrought off by 
him." 

THOMAS WARTON. 
Poet Laureai, and Camden's Professor of Modem Histerf, 

at Oxford, author of a History of English Poetry, aid 

other eminent works. He died in 1790. 

" French versions enabled Caxton, oar first printer, to 
enrich tiie state of letters in this country with many Till- 
able pnblicatinns. He found it no diilicult task, eitlierbj 
hiniself or the help of his friends, to turn a contidenUt 
number of these pieces into English, which he printed. 
Ancient learning had as yet made too littie progress among 
us, to encourage this enterprising and indostrions artist to 
publish the Roman authors in their original langoace : 
andhadnotthe French furnished him with these nuteiialt, 
it is not likely that Virgil, Ovid, Cicero, and many otber 
good writers, would, by the means of his press, have beta 
circulated In the English tongoe, so early as the ckite ol 
the fifteenth century." 

DR. KIPPIS. 
A celebrated English divine and biographical writer, m> 
bom at Nottingham in 1737. He died in 179S. 

" Caxton, by translating, or procuring to be translited, 
such a number of the books from the French, greatly cot- 
trilHited to promote the state of liteiatore in England. It 
was only in this way that he could introduce his country- 
men to the knowledge of many valuable pnblications, at a 
time when an acquaintance with the learned languages 
was confined to a few ecclesiastics. Ancient learning bad 
as yet made too litUe progress among us, to encoimtt 
him to publish the Roman authors in the original tongue." 

DR. HENRY. 
Minister of the Church of Scotland, in Edinburgh, and 

author of the History of Oreat Britain, in i rail. Us. 

Died ttov. 34, 1790. 

" All our historians and other writers, who flomisbed in 
or near those times, and mention the introduction of print- 
ing into England, unanimously, and without hesitatico, 
ascribe that honour to Mr. William Caxton, mercer and 
citizen of London. This modest, worthy, and industrious 
man, hath been already noticed as em historian ; he was 
also the tremslator of many books out of French into Eng- 
lish ; but he merited most of his country by introdudng 
the art of printing." 

EDWARD GIBBON. 
The eminent historian of the Decline and Fall of theRomn 
Empire, a work which wilt probably last as long as the 
language in which it was written. He died Jan. Id, ITW* 
" It was in tiie year 1474 that our first press was estab- 
lished In Westminster Abbey, by William Caxton : but In 
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thecfaoiee ofbis Mithort, that Ubenluidlndiiitrioiu artist 
wu redaced tocomply with the Tldous tasteof his reader*, 
tD gratify the nobles with treatises oa heraldry, hawkinc,* 
and the Oame of Chess, and to amuae the popular creduUty 
with romaoces of fabulous knights, and legends of more 
fsbuioos saints. The ftither of printing expresses a laud- 
able desire to elucida te the history of his conntry." 

THOMAS ASTLE. 

Js SmgiiMh amtiquaiy, woj bom in Stqfforttahire. He was 
tke aitkor*/ Me Origin and Progrtu of Writing, tu well 
Biengtgpkie as Etemenlarjf, and other workt. He died 
in ISOS. 

" William Caxton hath been generally allowed to hare 
fxstintioduced and practised the art of printing in England 
in Oie reign of King Edward IV. He became a reputable 
merchanC and, in U6i, he was one of the persons employ. 
ed by King Edward IV. in negodating a treaty of com- 
merce with the Dnke of Burgundy, and was afterwards 
fstroDized by Margaret Duchess of Burgundy, sister to 
thst king. Caxton haTing received a good education in 
his youth, hadataste for learning, and made himself master 
ofthe art of prioting."t 

Having, as we conceive, fully set aside tlie 
claim of Oxford (and her unknutm printer) aud 
clearly established the unquestionable right of 
William Caxton, to the distinguished honour 
of having introduced the art of printing into this 
country ; we shall now proceed to give some 
farther notice of the labours of our first printer. 

Caxton's first performances are very rude 
and barbarous. Lewis says, " he used a letter 
lesembling the hand-writing then in use. His d, 
at the end of a word, is very singular. He used 
the characteristics which we find in English ma- 
nuscripts before the Conquest. Instead of com- 
mas and periods, he used an oblique stroke, 
thus /, which the Dutch printers do to this day 
in their Gothic impressions. His letter was pe- 
culiar and easily known, being a mixture of 
Secretary and Gothic as to shape ; and sometimes 
of great primer as to size ; especially in printing 
pruper names. He had a way of joining almost 
any two characters together. In his titles he 
used the German text, or what our printers call 
the Gothic, of the size of great primer, and some- 
times he mixed it with his Secretary or common 
print, as our printers now do the italic. Like 
other printers of his time, he never used any 
direction or catch-word, but placed the signature 
where that now stands ; and rarely numbered his 
leaves, and never his pages. In most of his books 
he only printed, as the custom then was, a small 
letter at the beginning of the chapters, to imitate 
what the initial or capital letter should be, and 
left that to be made by the illuminor, who wrote 
it with a pen, with red, blue, or green ink ; but 
m some of bis books he used two-line letters of 
a gothic kind. As he printed long before the 
present method of adding the errata at the end 
«f books was used, his extraordinary exactness 
obliged him to take a grent deal more pains thun 
can ea.sily be imagined ; for, after a book was 
printed off, bis method was, to revise it, and cor- 

* OibboD is tiere mistaken. He was probably tliinkln;; 
of the St. Albans* Hook on these subjects, of the date of 
1480 ; or of Wyokyn De Worde's reprint of the latter, in 
l«90. Caxton never printed a work upon 'heraldry or 
kawUng.* — 27i6dm. 

t These extracts are taken from Johnson, with the ex- 
ception o( the short biegruphical itofjret placed at the head 
of each article, which, it Is hoped, will not be nnaccept- 
aUe to the Ttmtxt.—EdU. 



rect the faults in it with red ink ; this being done 
to one copy, he then employed a proper person 
to correct the whole impression." His books are 
printed on paper made of the paste of linen rags, 
very fme and good, and not unlike the thin 
vellum on which they used to write their books 
at that time. 

There is one mistake, however, worth the cor- 
recting, that the writers have universally fallen 
into and taken up from each other ; that John 
Islip was tlie abbot who first encouraged the art, 
and entertained the artist in his house : whereas 
it is proved, that he was not the abbot until four 
years after Caxton's death ; and that Thomas 
Milling was abbot in 1470, made bbhop of Here- 
ford a few years after, and held the abbey in 
commendaro in 1485 ; in which John Estney 
next succeeded : so that Milling, who was reput- 
ed a great scholar, must have been the generous 
finend and patron of Caxton, who gave that libe- 
ral reception to an art so beneficial to learning. 

This shews how unsafe it is to trust to common 
history, and necessary to recur to original testi- 
monies, when we would know the state of facts 
with exactness. Mr. Echard, at the end of 
Edward IVth's reign, among the learned of that 
age, mentions William Caxton as a writer of 
English history ; but seems to doubt whether he 
wa.s the same with the printer of that name. 
Had he ever looked into Caxton's books, the 
doubts had been cleared ; or had he consulted his 
CArontr/en/£n^/an<f, which it is strange that an 
English historian could neglect, he would have 
learnt at least to fix the beginning of the art of 
printing in the abbey. 

The productions of Caxton's press amount to 
sixtv-four. Of the most interesting of these 
works, either from the anecdotes connected with 
them, from the insight they give into his life and 
character, or into the manner of the times, or 
from the specimens they afford of his talents and 
information, w« shall give a short account, ar- 
ranging tliem in chronological order : — 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE BOOKS 

PRINTKD BY CAXTON. 

From Dibdin'9 ediUon of Ames' Typographical Antijuilia. 

Accidence [No date.] 

jEsop 1484 

Arthur, Histories of 1485 

Ballad, Fragment of. [No date.] 

Blanchardiu and Eglantine Do. 

Bfztius Do. 

Book of Divers Ghostly Matters Do. 

of Oood Manners 148' 

forTraveUera Do. 

CatoMagnns 1483 

, ,: i , [Nodate.] 

Cluirk's thi: l.rrat 1485 

Chastislni; of (iud's Children [Nodate.] 

Chaucer's Book of Fate Do. 

Canterbury Tales [Isted.] Do. 

Ditto [»nd ed.] Do. 

Trolllus and Cre<;side Do. 

Minor Works with Lydgate's Do. 

Chess, Oame of. 1474 

: [Nodate.] 

Chivahry, Fait of Arms and 1499 

Ordcrof. 1484 

Chronicle of England, ate 1480 

Cordial 1480 

Craft to Know well to Die •4il« 
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Corial of Alain CharUer CNodate.] 

Dictus of the PbiloBoptaen U77 

DeFide and Canto, ftc [No date.] 

Directorimn Sacerdotnm Do. 

Doctrinal of Sapience usg 

Bdwaid the Confessor. qur 

Godfrey of Boologne 1481 

Golden Legend U83 

Gower'B Conlesslo Amantis US3 

Hone [Nodate.l 

Jason U7» 

Inftmda Salvatoris [No date.] 

Katheiine of Sienne Do. 

Knigbt of the Tower 1484 

Uber Festivalis 1483 

LlfeofourLadr [Nodate.] 

Saint Wenefrid Do. 

Lombardy, Hlitorjr of qu? 

Lnddaiy [Nodate.] 

Lyndewood qaf 

Mirror of tbeWoild 1481 

Ovid's Metamorphoses 1480 

Paris and Vienne 148S 

Pilgrimage of the Soul 1483 

Polyduronlcoa 1483 

Proverbs of Pisa 1478 

Reynard the Fox 1481 

Royal Book I484 

Rossel, Oration of. [Nodate.] 

Siege of Rhodes Do. 

Speculum Vlte Christ! Do. 

Statutes Do. 

Troy, Receuildes Histoires Do. 

Histories of 1471 

Tully of Old Age, &c 1481 

Virgil's jEneid 1400 

Woric of Sapience* [No date.] 

1474, March 31. The Game and Playe of the 
Chesse : Translated out of the French, and im- 
printed by William Caxton. Fynmhed the last 
day of Marclte, the yerof our Lord God a thou- 
sand foure lumdred Ixxiiij. 

This book, upon the authority of Mr. Bug- 
ford, in which opinion Mr. Lewis concurs, is 
considered the first work printed in England. 
The former says, "Caxton's first book in tJie 
abbey was the Game of Chess ; a book, in those 
times, much in use with all sorts of people, and 
iu all likelihood first desired by the abbot, and 
the rest of his friends and masters. It under- 
went two impressions if not more." " At all 

•This list of the books printed by Caxton cannot, perhaps, 
be better closed than by the following anecdote from Her- 
bert: " At my flrst setting oat (says hej in this arduous 
undertaking, I entertained hopes of beinj; able to give a 
more correct and certain account of Mr. Caxton's works 
having been informed that there were still existing coml 
plete copies of most, if not all, of Caxton's books, collected 
and preserved by the late Mr. Chcswell, a very eminent 
bookseller of the last age, and that they were then in the 
possession of a gentleman, who, no doubt, would favour 
me with the perusal of them, and be ;;lad of the oppor- 
tunity of communicating raat«1als so curious, and neces- 
sary to illustrate and authenticate the memoirs of our flret 
printer. Without delay I waited on the gentleman, who 
very politely promised me the use of them, but said they 
were sent over to Amsterdam, for the inspection of a 
friend there, but that he would write for them the flist 
opportunity. A short thne after, I took the Uberty to 
write to him that I would with pleasure wait on him, in 
order to take extracts from his Caxtons, In such a manner 
as should be most agreeable to him. In a few days I was 
Indulged with an answer, informing me ' he had received 
from HoUand the very disagreeable intelligence, that all 
his fine Caxtons had met with tlie unfortunate accident 
(Heu lammtahtt dictu !) of being burnt, and totally de- 
stroyed, as he understood, by the ncRlect of a servant in 
his master's absence, throwing down from a shelf a larce 
bottle of aquafortis into the box where the said books 
were, and neglecting them in his fright, so that more 
mischief was done in the room." "1 am very much afraid " 
concludes Herbert, •• that my friend received but a Flemi'th 
account of bis Caxtons." 



events," observes Mr. Dibdin, " it is incontro- 
vertible that the present work is the first wo^ 
printed by Caxton to which the date of the im- 
print is affixed ; and is in consequence, a great 
curiosity." The work opens with the following 
dedication to George duke of Clarence, the 
eldest surviving brower of Edward IV. 

" To the right noble,right excellent and tertium 
prince George, due of Clarence, erle of Warvick 
and Salisburye, grete chamberlayn of Englmde 
and lieutenant of Ireland, Mat brother m kmg 
Edward, by the grace of God kynge of Engumd 
and of Fraunee, your most Attmft/e tervaitt WU- 
liam Caxton, amonge other of your servrntes, imit 
unto you peas, helthe, joye, and victorye upon your 
enemeys, right high puyssant and redoubted princt. 
For as much as I have understand and knowe, that 
ye are enclined unto the comyn wele of the kynge, 
our said soveryn lord, and his nobles, lories and 
comyn peple of his noble royame of England, and 
that ye sawe gladly tlie inhabitant of the same \»- 
formed in good, vertuous, prouffitable and hnmtte 
manors, in whiche your noble persone, tritguydpf 
ofyoure hous, haboundeih, gynyng lyght and en- 
sample unto all other. Therefore I have put nu 
in aevoyr to translate a lityll booke late comyn into 
mynhandes,out of Frensheinto Englishe,inv;k%ck 
I fynde thautorities, dictes of auncient doetoun, 
philosophers, poetes, and of other wt/se mm, vkiek 
ben recounted and applyed unto the moralitie of 
the publi^pie wele, as well of the nobles as of At 
comyn peple, after the game and playe of the Ckeite, 
whiche booke, right puyssand and redoubtid lord,I 
have made in tlie name, and under the shadtw 0/ 
your noble protection, not presumyng to correcte or 
enpoigne any thynge agenst your noblesse •,fot God 
be thanked, your excellent renome shyneth as well 
in straunge regions, as within the royame of Eng- 
lond, gloriously to your hortour and lande, vhy^ 
God midteplye andencrese. But to thentent that 
of what estate and egrese they stand in, may ue in 
this said lityll booke, that they governed Aenuelf 
as they ought to doo ; whereforfor my right dert 
redoubted lord, I requyr and supply your good 
grace not to desdaygne to reteyve this sayd lytiil 
booke ingree and uumke, as u<ell of me your ktan- 
ble and unknowen servant, as of a better and greater 
man than I am, for the right good wylle that I 
have had to make this lityll worke in the best 
icise I can, ought to be reputed for the fuai and 
dede: and for more clerely to precede in this tayd 
booke, I have ordyned that the chapiters been tete 
in the beginning, to thende that ye may see more 
playnly the matter whereof the booke treteth." 

The contents begin thus : — 

" TVjt* booke conteyneth Hi traytees, the first 
traytee is of the invencion of this play of the 
chesse, and conteyneth Hi chapiters," &c. — and 
ends thus : " And tlierefore, my right undoubted 
lord, I pray Almighty God to save the kynge our 
snverain lord, and to give hym grace to yssue as a 
kynge, and tahounde in all vertues, anil to be as- 
sisted with all other his lordes, in such wyse, that 
his noble royame of England may prosper, aiut 
habounde in rertues, and that sumte may bf 
eschetcid, justice kept, the royame defended, good 
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mm rewarded, malefaetors fmnysshid, and the 
ydle peple to be put to laboure, tluit he, wyth the 
Hoblet of the royame, may regne glorUnuly in 
eonmierinye his enheritaance, that verray peat 
and charity may endure in both hi* royama, and 
that merchandise may have hit courte, in tueh 
wise that every man enchew synne, and encrece in 




that it your most humble servant, in gree and 
thanke. And I shall pray Almighty God fur 
your long lyf and welfare, whiche he preserve, 
and tend yow thacamplisshment of your hye, no- 
ble. Joyous and virtuos desires, amen. Fynyishid 
the last day of Marche, the yer of our Lord God 
a thosaund foure hondred and Ixxiiii." In the 
first edition of this book there were no cuts, but 
in the second there are ; and in the second and 
third chapters it is said, " Jhis game wot invented 
by Philometer the philosopher, for the correction 
md instruction of a wicked king."* 

The second edition of the Game of Chess, 
" is rare to see except in the carious libraries of 
collectors of books," saj-s Bagford, " contains 
onlj eighty-four leaves, nas twenty-nine lines in 
a page, and is illustrated with twenty-four wood 
cats. 

1475. A Boke of the hoole lyf of Jason. With- 
out date ; but supposed to hare been printed in 
this year. Folio. 

Another production from the prolific pen of 
Le Fevre, who is said to have composed this, and 
three other books, prior to his History of Troy, 
in wluch he partially touches upon Jason's con- 
quest of the golden fleece ; the former were con- 
sidered too great to insert in the latter. Caxton's 
prologue contains a curious description of the 
hangings set up in the castle of Hesden, in Ar- 
toise, upon the river Canche, by Philip, duke of 
Burgundy, founder of the Order of the Knights 
of the Golden Fleece. Anstis says, that no other 
writer has described these hangings, which is 
said were destroyed in 1 553, when ue town and 
castle were demolished by Emanuel, duke of 
S*TOY, one of the emperor Charles V's generals. 



Caxton conclude the volume with a prayer to 
the young prince, (Arthur) begging him to ac- 
cept his humble performance ; he continues, 
" Whom I beseech God Almighty to save and 

'Attaliu, who died two hundred yean before Chriat, 
ud succeeded Eumeoefl as king of i>argamti8, is sap- 
posed by some to tiave been the inventor of Chess. — Chess 
ismfntionwl in the Romance of the Rote, and In Orlandi 
ftnoto. Alxo we read in Cbaucer, — 

■ Athahis tbat made the f(ame 



First of the Chesse, so was his name. 

We also find in The Workt t^f Armorie, by John Bosse- 
vell, printed by Richard Toltel, in Flete Street, London, 
1371. 4to. 

"This j;ame was first invented by Athalos^ aa Master Q. 
CbiQcer reporteth in bys dreame.'* 

In " the olden time," says a modern writer, the Game 
of Chess was emp h a tica l l y described aa " tlbe game of 
(sinces and ladies." 

Foi a catalog;iie of the works on the Game of Chess, in- 
doding notices of aathors and anonymous publicatioos, 
with an account of many manuscript and rare books on 
Chess, see the BiMiogTopMcat and Rrtrotptcthe Miicel- 
l—f, London, 1830. 



increase in virtue, now in his tender youth, that 
he may come unto his perfect age, to his honour 
and worship, that his rename may perpetually be 
remembere<l among the most worthy. And after 
this present, everlasting life in heaven, who grant 
him and us that bought us with his blood, blessed 
Jesus, Amen." The date of 1475 is fixed by 
Mr. Ames ; and Mr. Dibdin thinks the romance 
of Jastm was the earliest specimen of Caxton's 
press in England. Some writers assign the date 
of 1477 to this work. 

We think it better to give a short account of 
what is most peculiar in the first production of 
the art ; which, though a subject well known by 
the curious, and to the profession, it is presumed 
may not be unacceptable to several persons, 
into whose hands this work may chance to fall. 

With respect to their forms, they were gene- 
rally either large or small folios, or at least quar- 
tos: the lesser sizes were not in use. 

The leaves were without running title,* direc- 
tion-word, number of pages, or divisions into 
paragraphs. 

The character itself was a rude old Gothic 
mixed with Secretary, designed on purpose to 
imitate the hand-wnting of those times; the 
words were printed so close to one another that 
it was difficult and tedious to be read, even by 
those who were used to manuscripts, and to this 
method; and often lead the inattentive reader 
into mistakes. 

Their orthography was various and often arbi- 
tr^T, disregarding method. 

They had very frequent abbreviations, which 
in time grew so numerous and difficult to be 
understood that there was a necessity of writing 
a book to teach the manner of reading them. 

Their periods were distinguished by no other 
points than the double or single one, tJiat is, the 
colon and full-point : but they a little after in- 
troduced an oblique stroke, thus /, which an- 
swered the purpose of our comma. 

They used no capital letters to beg^n a sen- 
tence, or for proper names of men or places. 

They left blanks for the places of titles, initial 
letters, and other ornaments, in order to have 
them supplied by the illuminors, whose ingeni- 
ous art, though in vogue before and at that 
time, did not long survive the masterly improve- 
ments made by the printers in this branch of 
their art. Those ornaments were exquisitely 
fine, and curiously variegated with the most 
beautiful colours, aud even with gold and silver; 
the margins likewise were frequently charged 
with variety of figures of saints, birds, beasts, 
monsters, flowers, &c., which had sometimes re- 
lation to the contents of the page, though often 
none at all: these embellishments were very 
costly; but for those that could not afford a 
great price, there were inferior ornaments, which 
could DC done at a much easier rate. 

The name of the printer, place of his resi- 
dence, &c., were either wholly neglected, or put 



• Some of the early printed books of Caxton have no 
title pacts. 
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at the end of the book, not without some pious 
ejaculation or doxology. 

The date was likewise omitted or involred in 
some crampt circumstantial period, or else 
printed either at full length, or by numerical 
letters, and sometimes partly one and partly the 
other; thus, one thousand CCCC and Ixxiiii, 
Sec, but all of them at the end of the book. 

There were no variety of characters, no inter- 
mixture of romau and italic, they are of later 
invention, but their pages were continued in a 
Gothic letter of the same size throughout. 

They printed but few copies at once, for 200 
or 300 were then esteemed a large impression ; 
though upon the encouragements received from 
the learned, they increased their numbers in 
proportion. 

We shall here mention something concerning 
their book-binding, an account of which we find 
in Scaliger, who tells us, that his grandmother 
had a printed Psalter, the cover of which was 
two inches thick ; in the inside was a kind of 
cupboard,* wherein was a small silver crucifix, 
and behind it the name of Berenica Codronia 
de la Scala. This book seems to have been 
printed with blocks of wood, but probably bound 
the same way as the rest. 

We conclude this portion with an observa- 
tion of M. Monoye concerning the phrase, Libri 
editi, which we hope the curious will be pleased 
with : he tells us that this phrase was used be- 
fore the invention of printing, and signified only 
books published and dispersed abroad in some 
considerable number, in opposition to those that 
were writ fair to be set up in libraries, which 
were called Libri scripti. Whether this obser- 
vation be as certain as it is curious we shall leave 
to the judgment of our readers. — Luckombe. 

1475. In this year appeared the first separate 
edition of the New Testament in Latin, in a small 
quarto form, for the convenience of general 
readers. Prefixed to the epistle of St. Jerom, 
which precedes the text, is a notice in Latin, by 
the printer, explaining the cause of the publica- 
tion, of which the following is the substance : 
" It is the general cry, that every believer, who 
professes to have any knowledge of letters, is 
bound to have an acquaintance with the Holy 
Scriptures, and more narticulariy witli that part 
of the bible, called uie New Testament. It is 
certain, however, that but few persons have the 
means of procuring the whole of the bible, and 
that many, even of the rich, prefer portable vo- 
lumes. Induced by these considerations, as well 
as by the influence of ray superiors, professors of 
sacred theology, and overcome by the zeal of 
certain monks and secular clergy, I'have attempt- 
ed, I hope, under favourable auspices, to print 
the present convenient volume, containing the 
whole of the New Testament, with a view to the 
glory of God ; and shall be satisfied, if it afford 
benefit to any one." It is printed in double co- 



* 1 had a book In my hands a few days since, In the co- 
ver of which was a recess for a relic) and the lelic!— a 
human toe ! '.—Hantanl. 



lumns, with a delicate Gothic type. To the Aw 
Testament is subjoined, " Liber luwmo de chrit. 
tianarum rerummemoria prolog. — Dibdio's BM, 
Spencer, vol. I. p. 32, Note. 

Haymo, the author, was the disciple of Alcuin, 
in the ninth centun', a monk of Fulda, and after- 
wards bishop of Halberstadt. The work itself 
is an abridgment of ecclesiastical history. — Cam. 

In this year, an edition of the Dutch bible was 
printed at Cologne, in 2 vols, folio ; at Delft, in 
1477, in 2 vols, folio, and also in 4to. Another 
at Goudo, in 1479. These translations are said 
to have been mixed with many fabulous nanv 
tives ; and were probably made at an eatliei 
period than that of their being printed. Theji 
are supposed to have been preceded by an edition 
of the Pour Gospels, printed in 1472. 

1475. Printing introduced into the following 
places in this year : — 

Reggio,^y Abraham Garton. 

Barcelona, by Nicholas Spindeler. 

Saragossa, by Matthew Flandrus. 

Pieve di Sacco, a small town belonging to tk 
late republic of Venice, by R. Mescullwn, sur- 
named Kotzi. 

Pignerol, by James de Rouges, or Rubeis. 

Vicenza, by Herman Lichtenstein. 

Lubec,by Lucas Brandis de Schafz. 

Burgdorff, printer unknown. 

Blauburren, a small town in the kingdom of 
Wirtemberg, printer's name unknown. 

Cagli, R. de Fano and Bernard de Betgaan. 

Casole, John Fabri. 

Modena, Joan Vurster. 

Perugia, by Henry Clayn, of Ulm. 

Placentia, John Peter. 

1476. Diid, JoBii Muller, commonly called 
Regiomontanus, from his native place. Mods 
Regius, or Konigsberg, a town in Fianconia, 
was bom in 1436, and became the greatest u- 
tronomer and mathematician of his time. Hav- 
ing first acquired grammatical learning in his 
own country, he was admitted, while yet a boy, 
into the academy at Leipsic ; from whence he 
removed, at only "fifteen years of age, to VienM, 
to enjoy the superior advantages afibrded to his 
pursuits, by the learned professors in that uni- 
versity. After some years the cardinal Bes- 
sarion arrived at Vienna, and soon formed an 
acquaintance with the youthful asti'onomer, who, 
in order to perfect his knowledge of the Greek 
tongue, accompanied the cardinal to Borne, 
where he stu(Ged under Theodore Gam, a 
learned Greek. In 1463 he went to Padua, 
where he became a member of the Univeisity. 
In 1464 removed to Venice, to meet and attend 
his patron Bessarion.* He returned the same 
year with the cardinal to Rome, where he made 
some stay, to procure the most curious books: 
those he could not purchase, he took the pains 
to transcribe, as he wrote with great facility and 
elegance : and others he got copied at a great 

• Amonff other cariosities in the Ubrary of I'WJ^ 
there is a manuscript BMet Riven to the doctors "^* 
university, bjr cardinal Bessarion, in grateful acluwwicof - 
ment of their hospitable treatment of liim. 
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expense; for as he was certain that none of 
those books could be had in Germany, he in- 
tended, on his return thither, to translate and 
publish some of the best of them. It was, pro- 
bably, at this period, that he transcribed, in the 
most beautiful manner, the whole of tlie New 
Tatament with his own hand, a labour which he 
nndertook from the ardour of his attachment to 
the Dirine volume, and which he is said to have 
rendered familiar to him by continued perusal. 

Having procured a considerable number of 
manuscripts, he returned to Vienna, and for 
some time read lectures ; after which he went to 
Buda, on the invitation of Matthias, or Mattheo, 
king of Hungary, the great patron of learned 
men. The breaking out of the war occasioned 
bis withdrawing to Nuremberg, where he set up 
a printing-office, and printed several astrono- 
mical works. In 1774 he was prevailed upon 
by pope Sixtus IV. to return to Rome, to assist 
in reforming the calender. He arrived at Rome 
in the year 1475, but died there a year after, at 
only forty years of age, not without suspicion 
of being poisoned. 

Many authors have ascribed the invention of 
printing to this individual. It is said of Regio- 
montanus, that he made an iron fly spring from 
under his hand, fly round the room with a hum- 
ming noise, and return to its flrst position : he is 
likewise reported to have made a wooden eagle, 
which flew from Nuremberg to meet the empe- 
ror, hovered over his head in a tonic motion, and 
went back the same way with him. It was no 
wonder that some authors should give so uni- 
vosal an artist, the repute of inventing printing. 
It is certain he was a very early printer, althouf^ 
not the inventor. 

1476. Within the period of twenty years after 
the introduction of printing at Paris, we find 
the number of tliose who practised the art in 
that city, including Gerine and his associates, 
iacrease'd to thirty-five : and the commencement 
of the succeeding century witnessed the enlarge- 
ment of this list in an almost triple proportion. 
Of these artists, who varied greatly both in the 
nmnber and value of their impresdons, several 
distinguished themselves so eminently as to me- 
merit our particular notice. Amongst these were 
Pasqnier Bonhomme, whose earliest impression, 
Les Grands Clironiquet de France,* in 3 vols, 
folio, beats this date: he was one of the four 
principal librairet of the university : and as- 
turned for his imigne the image of St. Chris- 
topher. 



* nik was dUtJnfniished from other esriy national chro- 
Bicles l>7 the title of Chroniquet de St. Denft; bavini: been 
compiled by several of the relifrious of that celebrated ah. 
bey. According to do Chesnc, it was begun by Jean Char- 
tier a monk of this society, and continued by others firom 
the Bme of Chailes VII. to the decease of Louis XII. To 
the industry of the same society, says de Bare, are owiufr 
the numerous and exquisitely ornamented manuscripts of 
the worlc which are existing: lioth in public and private 
libraries. This worlt was reprinted by Vcrard in 1493, in 
3 vcHa. folio . again by Eustace, with a continuation to the 
year 1514 ; which edition Is in the highest request. 

Louis XII. was snmamed the Juati he wu horn Jane 
17, 14<3 ; was married to the princess Mary of England, 
Octotwr, iSMj and died January 1, ISIS. 



1476. The first whole Greek book was the 
Grammar of Constantine Losadis, printed at 
Milan, by Dionysius Palarisimus, in 4to. It 
was revised by Demetrius Cretensis. 

1476. Printing was introduced into the follow- 
ing places during this year : — 

Autwerp, by Theodore Martins, of Alost. 
Bruges, by Colard Mansion. 
Brussels, the Brethren of the Common Life. 
Delft, by Jacob Jacobs and Maurice Yemants. 
Nova Plzna, (New Pilsen,) in Bohemia, the 
printer's name not known. 

Rostock, the Brethren of the Common Life. 
PoUiano, Innocent Ziletus and F. Antiquarius. 
Trent, by Herman Schindeleyp. 

1477. In glancing at the rapid extension of 
the valuable art of printing, it ought not to be A 
forgotten, that Jews, as well as Christians, be- it' ) . 
came at an early period convinced of its impor- - 
tance^ and engaged in it with ardour. The 
Ptalm* in Hebrew, with the Commentary of 
KiWhi, were prinleid this year, in 4to., by Jo- 
seph and his son Chaim Mordecai, and Heze- 
kiah Monro, who printed 300 copies of them. 

The Pentateuch, with the Targvm and the Com- ' 
mentary of R. Jarchi, was printed at Bolog^e in 
Italy, in 1482, folio. Ruth, Eccle*iaste$, Song 
of Solomon, and Lamentationt, with the Com- 
mentary of Jarchi; and Either, with the Com- 
mentary of R. Abenezra, were printed also at 
Bologne, in folio, in the same year. The for- 
mer and latter Prophets were first printed in 
Hebrew, at Soncino, in I486, folio, with the 
Commentary of R. Kimchi. The Hagiographa 
were printed at Naples, 1487, in small folio, ac- 
companied with several Rabbinical Commen- 
taries. 

1477. John Philip de Lignamine was the third 
in the chronological order of Roman printers. 
He was a learned and modest typographer ; and 
many valuable works, almost entirely in prose, 
issued from his press ; but in point of number 
and importance of publication, be must unques- 
tionably yield to his cotemporaries. Tliis printer 
rarely executed large works, and his Laurentius 
Valla, of 1471, is tlie noblest specimen of his 
priess. He also, with one creditable and curious 
exception, namely, some Omucula of Philipus de 
Barberiis, 1481, used only one and the same 
fount of letter : but bis zeal fur literature, and 
his acknowledged modesty and learning, place 
him high in the estimation of competent judges. 
Before his commencing the art of printing, he is 
supposed to have practised physic. The next 
printers we find at Rome were named Sixtus 
Russinger, who printed at Naples from I47I to 
1478 ; when he quitted that city and printed at 
Rome with Georgius AUemannus. He also 
printed at Naples with Franciscus de Tuppo, 
Sachsal, and Golsch. These are very rare 
but very comely printers. George Laver first 
printed at the Kusebian monastery, at Rome; 
whither he was invited by cardinal CoraSa, from 
1470 to 1472 inclusive. Laver printed under 
the auspices of two learned editors, Pomponius 
LiBtus and Bartliolomoeus Platina. In 1473 
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Larer associated himself witli Leonhard Pfiugcl, 
and these printed together till 1495. Larer was 
a native of Wurtzburg. John Schurener de 
Bopardia exercised the art about 1475. He was 
a printer of second-rate merit, on the score of 
beauty ; yet much preferable to Laver. Panzer 
notices probably a brother of this printer of the 
name of Conraid de Bopardia, who printed at 
Cologne in I486.— Beloe. 

In what manner the invention of the art of 
typography was appreciated, is apparent from the 
high honour and mstinction to which its profes- 
sors were, in different places, advanced. Philip 
de Lignamine was of the equestrian order, and 
the favourite and confidential friend of the pope. 
Nicholas Jenson was made count Palatine of the 
Rhine. Sixtus Russinger was enobled by Fer- 
dinand, King of Naples. John Mentilus was 
enobled by the emperor Frederic III. John 
Gutenberg was likewise enobled by archbishop 
Adolphus, elector of Mentz. Aldus Manutius 
received the same honourable distinction and nu- 
merous other examples of the kind might be 
easily adduced. All of them of the nigher 
class, bore arms, and many individuals among 
them were distinguished by the peculiar marks 
of favour of the sovereigns in whose times they 
flourished. 

1477. Printing introduced into the following 
cities and towns : — 

Deventer, by Richard Paffroet. 

Gouda, by Gerard Leu (or Leuw.) 

Angers, by Joann. de Turre & Joan deMorelli. 

Palermo, byAndrew de Warmatia. 

Ascoli, by William de Linis. 

Seville, by M. de la Talle, B. Segura and A. 
del Puerto. 

Bartholomew Buyer introduced the art of 
printing into Lyons, and printed the New Testa- 
ment in French. 

Titles and cyphers began to be employed 
about thisperiod. — Chevillier. 

1 477. The Dictet and Sayinges ofPhilosophres. 
Wltich Bohe Utratulated out ofFremhe into Eng- 
lyssh hy the Noble and puissant lord Antoine Erie 
ofEyuyen lord of Scales and of the Jsle of Wyght, 
JDefendour and directour of the siege Apostoligue, 
4-c. Emprynled by me William Caxton at West- 
minstre tlie yere of our lord m. cccc. Ixxvij, Folio. 

This is the first book printed by Caxton with 
the year and place .specified. It was translated 
out of Latin into French by M. Jehan de Teon- 
ville, and from the French by earl Rivers. This 
nobleman had left out some strictures on women, 
which were in the original French ; these Caxton 
translated and adde<f as an appendix in three 
additional leaves ; of his reasons for doing so, he 
gives the following statement. Lord Rivers had 
desired him to look over the translation, and to 
correct it. Caxton observed that the Dietes of 
Socrates on Women was not there, and indulged 
in many comectures respecting the reason of the 
omission. He supposed that some fair lady had 
used her influence with his lordship, or that he 
was courting some fair lady at the time, or that 
he thought Socrates said more than was true, or 



that these Dietes were not in his lordship's copy: 
" or else perad venture that tlie wind had blown 
over the leaf at the time of the translation." As, 
however, his lordship had given him permission 
to correct the translation, Caxton thought be 
should not be going beyond due limits if he ad- 
ded these Dietes. But, he tells us, " I did not 
presume to put and set them in my said lord's 
book, but in the end apart, in the rehearsal of 
the works, that lord Rivers, or any other per- 
son, if they be not pleased, may with a pen erase 
it, or else rend the leaf out of the book, humbly 
beseeching my said lord to take no displeasure 
on me so presuming." He then requests the 
reader to lay the blame on Socrates, not on 
him. From his insertion of these strictures on 
women, which are not the mqst courtly, it has 
been inferred that he was a womanhater ; but 
that he was not so, appears from some of his pro- 
logues, especially from that to the Knight of the 
Tower. This work he was requested to translate 
and print by " a noble lady, who had brought 
forth many noble and fair daughters, which were 
virtuously nourished and learned." 

Oldys states, that the work opens with the 
sayings of Sedechias, and continues with those 
of^Homer, Solon, Hippocrates, Pythagoras, Dio- 
genes, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Alexander, 
Ptolemy, Seneca, St. Gregory, Galen, and 
others : each occupying one chapter. The con- 
cluding chapter comprehends the sayings of 
several persons. 

" Thus endeth this book of the dyctes and no- 
table xayse sayetigis of the phyloiophers, late trans- 
lated and drawen out of Frensshe into our Eng- 
lishe tonge by my foresayde lord therle of Ryum 
and lord Scales, and by his commandemenl sette 
in forme, and emprinted in this manner, as ye 
may here in this booke see, which was fynisshed 
the xviii. day of the moneth of Novemhre, and 
the seventeeniti yere of the reign of kyng Etcd. 

It appears that Caxton printed two editions 
of this work ; the one comprised in seventy-five 
leaves, and twenty-nine lines to a page, is con- 
sidered the most ancient; the second contains 
sixty-six leaves, with thirty-one lines in each 
page. 

1477. The pages were first numbered in Ser- 
tnonibus, Leon de Ultino, in this year. These 
generally, as at present, were placed at the top 
of the page, though Thomas Anshelmus, in his 
edition ot Hesychius, published in 1521, placed 
the cyphers at the bottom, and recommended 
the practice in his preface. The custom of 
numbering the pages does not appear to have " 
become at all popular, for few books are found 
with tliis distinction before the end of this cen- 
tury. What was termed the Registrum Charta- 
rum was much more frequent. This custom 
was first introduced by Ulric Han and Simon 
de Laca, as early as in the Philippics of 1470. 
They occur, also, in the edition of Virgil, printed 
at Rome, 1473, a peculiarity which the accu- 
rate Audiflredi has not omitted to notice. The 
great convenience of this register wa.*, that it 
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served as a guide to the bookbinders ; but after 
the unireisal adoption of the signatures, catch- 
words, cyphers, and numbering the pages, regis- 
ters were omitted as unnecessaiy. 

1478. The first Errata which is known is a 
Jioenal, printed at Venice, with the notes of 
Merula, by GabrieUs Petrus. In this book the 
ensta occupy two entire paces. 

To the correctness of their impressions the 
earliest printers in general, and those of Paris 
in particular, appear to have been especially at- 
tentive. An impression of Virgil from the press 
of Gering and Rembolt, in 1498, 4to. is parti- 
cularly specified as a work of great accuracy. 
It is in r^ty admitted, says Cnevillier, to be 
me tre$ belle edition, printed in the finest Ro- 
man character, and agreeably to the testimony 
at the end of the volume, (^nu tertisrime tm- 
p reuum. In an epigram, of which Jean Auber, 
a friend of the editor P. Maillet, was the author, 
it is asserted that the work is absolutely fauldess. 

Another "quadrain," or epigram, makes a 
similar assertion respecting the Corjmt Jurit 
Canmici from the press of Rembolt. 

These, and similar assertions found at the 
close of other works specified by Chevillier, he 
is disposed to consider as "jeux des verses" and 
"licenses poetiques." It is entertaining to fol- 
low him tnrough an ample chapter, in which, 
bj the united testimony of authors, editors, and 
typographers, he undertakes to prove, that a book 
absofntely without errors of the press, is indeed a 
rora avit ; and next to an impossibility. We of 
the typographic art, may indeed exclaim with 
Pope, 

" tnioever ttiink* • tknltlM* piece to aee, 

Thinks wliat ne'er was, nor li, nor ne'er shall be." 

/, 

In works of the remotest dates, tablet of errata 
are seldom, perhaps never found : but the faults 
of the impression were corrected with the pen 
previously to the dispersion of the work. This 
IS exemplified in the earliest editions of Gering, 
Caxton, and several others. A similar mode of 
correction appears to have been adopted, so late 
as the year 1634, by the editor of the Discourtes 
of Clictou. But the labour of manual correction 
was of short duration. Through Uie ignorance 
of sordid printers, errors of the press soon be- 
came very numerous, and to correct them with 
the pen was but in other words to disfigure the 
volume throughout, and make a disgusting dis- 
play of its imperfections. The custom was con- 
sequently adopted of affixing the most impor- 
tant corrections under the title of errata, at the 
end of the volume. 

If indeed the lapse of time had brought any 
alleviation of this evil, the French bibliographer 
above cited wonld not hare found occasion of 
filling up a ^rreat part of a chapter, with a kind 
of chronological enumeration of quarrels which 
have taken place between scholars and the con- 
taminators of their lucubrations. He would not 
have recorded the charge brought against the 
printers of Geneva in particular, "execrable 
paper, and intoUerable incorrectness." Joseph 



Scaliger particularizes the celebrated Lexieon 
GnBcvm of Robert Constantine, as a work 
abounding in typographical errors. And, adds 
Chevillier, it must be acknowledged that this 
work has not fewer errors of the author, than of 
the printer. Lastly, he relates that cardinal 
Bellarmin was so much offended by the inaccu- 
racies which negligent printers of his time had 
introduced into his controversial works, that he 
determined to write out a copy uf the whole, so 
exactly, that not a single error should remain 
uncorrected. This he performed, and trans- 
mitted to a printer of Venice ; hoping at length 
to procure an unpcrverted and perfect edition. 
But to his great disappointment, he found this 
impression, when completed, more erroneous 
than any of the former. 

Besides the ordinary errata, which happen 
in printing a work, others have been purposely 
committed that the errata may contain what is 
not permitted to appear in the body of the work. 
Wherever the inquisition had any power, parti- 
cularly at Rome, it was not allowed to employ 
the Vvord fatum, or fata, in any book. An au- 
thor, desirous of using the latter word, adroitly 
invented this scheme: he had printed in his 
book /ar<a, and, in the errata, he put, for facta, 
read/ato. 

Scarron has done the same thing on another 
occasion. He had composed some verses, at the 
head of which he placed this dedication — A 
GuilUmette, Chienne de vta Scmr ; but having a 
Quarrel with his sister, he maliciously put into 
tne errata, instead of Chiemte de ma Sour, read 
ma Chienne de Saw. 

Ltully at the close of a bad prologue said, the 
word ^n du prologue was an erratum, it should 
have beeny! du prologue. 

In a book there was printed, le doete Morel. 
A wi^ put into the errata, for le docte Morel, 
read £ docteur Morel. This Morel was not the 
first docteur not docte. 

When a fEuiatic published a mystical work 
full of unintelligible raptures, and which he en- 
titled Let Delices de VEtfirit, it was proposed to 
print in his errata, for Deliret, read Delirei. 

The author of an idle and imperfect book 
ended with the usual phrase of cetera detideran- 
tur, one altered it nan detiderantur ted daunt ; 
the rest is unntittg, but not wanted. 

At the close of a silly book the author, as 
usual, printed the word finis. — ^A wit put this 
among the errata, with this pointed couplet: — 

Finis I an error, or a lie, my iHendl 

in writing foolish books— there is no Bud! 

The baron de Grimm, in his Memoin, men- 
tions the extraordinarr circumstance of an irri- 
table French author naving died in a fit of 
anger, in consequence of a favourite work, which 
he had himself revised with great care, having 
beenp rinted off with upwards of three hundred 
typographical errors; half of which had been 
made by the corrector of the press. 

A furious controversy raged between two 
famous scholars from a very laughable but acci- 

V 
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dental erratum; and threatened serious conse- 
quences to one of the parties. Flarigny wrote 
two letters, criticising rather freely a polyglot 
Bible, edited by Abraham Ecchellensis. As this 
learned editor had sometimes censured the la- 
bours of a friend of Flarigny, the latter applied 
to him the third and fifth verses of the seventh 
chapter of St. Matthew, which he printed in 
Latin. Ver. 3. Quid vides festucam in oculo 
fratrit tui, et trabem in oculo tuo nonvidet'' 
Ver. 6. Ejiee primum Irahim de oculo tito, et 
tunc videbu ejicert fettucam de oculo fratrit tui. 
Ecchellensis opens his reply by accusing Fla- 
vigny of an enormous crime committed in this 
passage; attempting to correct the saured text 
of the evangelist, and daring to reject a word, 
while he supplied its place by another, as impi- 
OM as obscene! This crime, exaggerated with 
all the virulence of an angry declaimer, closes 
with a dreadful accusation. Flavigny's morals 
are attacked, and his reputation overturned by a 
horrid imputation. Yet all this terrible reproach 
is only founded on an erratum ! The whole arose 
from the printer having negligently suffered- the 
Jirtt Utter of the word Oculo to nave dropped 
from the form when he happened to touch a 
line with his finger, whicn did not stand 
straight! He published another letter to do 
away the imputation of Ecchellensis ; but thirty 
years afterwards his rage against the negligent 
printer was not extinguished; the wits were al- 
ways reminding him of it. 

The number of typographical inaccuracies 
which abound in the bibles printed at different 
times and places, are remarkable ; but of all 
the literary blunders none equalled that of the 
edition of the Vulgate, by pope Sixtus V. 1590. 
In an edition printed at London, in 1632, where 
" Thou shall commit adultery" was printed, 
omitting the negation. 

In the version of the Epistles of St. Paul into 
the Ethiopic language, wnich proved to be full 
of errors, the editors allege a good-humoured 
reason — ^" They who print^ the work could not 
read, and we could not print; they helped us, 
and we helped them, as the blind helps the 
blind." 

A printer's widow in Germany, while a new 
edition of the Bible was printing at her house, 
one night took an opportunity of stealing into 
the office, to alter that sentence of subjection to 
her husband, pronounced upon Eve in Genesis, 
chap. 3, V. 16. She took out the two first letters 
of uie word herr, and substituted na in their 
place, thus altering the sentence from "and he 
shall be thy lord," (herr,) to " and he shall be 
thy FOOL," (narr). It is said her life paid for 
this intentional erratum ; and that some secreted 
copies of this edition have been bought up at 
enormous prices. 

The celebrated Campanus, bishop of Crotona, 
did not disdain to become the corrector to Ulric 
Han, the second Roman printer. It is alike 
honourable to the bishop and the printer to have 
formed a union, and so long to have prosecuted 
it together, which had the benefit of learning in 



view. The most famous epigram, subjoined by 
Ulric Han to most of his txraks, was written by 
Campanus, in compliment to his friend : — 

Anaer Tupeil cnttos Jovis nnde qood alii 
ConstrepeiTs, Otllo* deddlt, alter adest 

ITldrlchns Gtdlos ne qnem posantnr in usom 
Edocnlt pennii nil opaa cue tnis. 

As much as to say, tlie art of Ulric Han ren- 
dered all use of goose quills, hereafter, superflu- 
ous. Femus, the biographer of Campanus, re- 
lates a facetious story of his having neard the 
above epigram for the first time from a Turk, 
with whom he accidentally travelled, but whose 
desire of seeing Campanus, had caused him to 
visit Rome, where he obtained copies of his 
works. So incessant was the employment of 
Campanus, as corrector of the press to Ulric 
Han, that he allowed himself no more than 
three hours sleep in a night. This is given 
from Mattaire, who cites the authority of Zelt- 
ner. Campanus died at the early age of 50, at 
Siena. OfUlric Han little is known ; he was a 
German, a native of Ingoldstad, and a citizen of 
Vienna, and was also the second Roman printer, 
though it has been contended, but erroneously 
so, that he was the first 

It is not a little remarkable, that the two first 
printing presses established in the metropolis of 
Italy were superintended and corrected by two 
individuals of episcopal rank. But it may also 
be observed, that in the infancy of printing, and 
indeed long afterwards, the occupation itself 
was considered as highly honourable, and only 
undertaken by well educated persons — it became 
the glory of the learned to be correctors of the 
press to eminent printers. Physicians, lawyers, 
bishops, and even popes themselves, occupied this 
department. The printers frequently added to 
their names those of the correctors of the press ; 
and editions were valued according to the abilities 
of the correctors. " Typography, if I may use 
the expression," says Mr. Beloe, in his Anecdotes 
of Literature, " had sent its colonies from Ger- 
many, to Subiaco, to Rome, to Venice, to all 
parts of Italy, to France, and even to this conn- 
try, before even the laborious part of the pro- 
fession had been delegated to ignorant mecha- 
nics. Its professors were distingubhed by the 
kindness, and honoured by the familiari^ of the 
great;" many of them were of illustrious fa- 
milies. 

Chevillier, from whom many of these remarks 
are borrowed, tells a facetious story of Robert 
Gaguin, who having printed his first edition of 
the History of France, was so disgusted with 
the number of typographical errors which ap- 
peared, that he determined to print his second 
edition at Lyons, and accordingly did so. But 
the second edition was also so deformed by er- 
rata, that he expressed a wish to have the whole 
five hundred copies in his chamber, to bum or 
otherwise destroy them. 

In the year 1561, was printed <l work, entitled 
the Anatomy of the Mass. It is a thin octavo, of 
172 pages, and it is accompanied by an errata of 
fifteen pages ! The editor, a pious monk, in- 
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forms his readers that a very serious reason in- 
duced him to undertake this task ; for it is, says 
he, to furestal the artifiets of Satan. He sup- 
poses that the devil, to ruin the fruit of this wore, 
employed two very malicious frauds ; the first 
before it was printed, by drenching the manu- 
script in a kennel, and having reduced it to a 
most pitiable state, rendered several parts ille- 
gible; the second, in obliging the printers to 
commit such numerous blunders, never yet 
equalled in so small a work. To combat tnis 
double machination of Satan he was obliged 
carefiilly to reperuse the work, and to form this 
ringular Ust ot the blunders of printers, under 
the influence of the devil. All this he relates in 
an adTCTtisement prefixed to the errata. 

The following ^cimen of notice of errata, oc- 
enisin a work entitled the Practice of Preaching, 

frinted in 1577. " An admonition to the reader, 
or thy better expedition and furtherance in 
reading of this book, I pray thee (gentle reader) 
take thy pen and (before sal things) correct and 
amend these faults escaped in printing. 

ToOo ftge Line FtoUs Coirectioiu 

14 a 1 7 for we arrest our hope read we erect 
our hope 

I Signifies the first side of the leaf. 
i The seco'd." 

The book which is distinguished by the great- 
est number of errata on record, is that contain- 
ing the works of Pica Mirandula, printed at 
Strasburg in 1507, by a printer of the name of 
Knoblench. The errata of this volume occupy 
no less than fifteen folio pages. — ^The subject 
might be veir far extended, and many curious 
anecdotes might be introduced. These errors 
proceeded as often from ignorance as mistake. 

One of the most remarkable complaints on 
errata is that of Edward Leigh,' appended to his 
carious treatise On Religion and Learning. It 
consists of two folio pages, in a very minute 
character, and exhibits an incalculable number 
of printer's blunders. " We have not," he says, 
« Flantin nor Stephens amongst us ; and it is 
no easy task to specify the chiefest errata ; false 
interpunctions there are too many ; here a letter 
wantug, there a letter too much ; a syllable too 
much; one letter for another; words parted 
where they should be joined ; words joined 
which should be severed; words misplaced; 
chronological mistakes, &c." This unfortunate 
folio was printed in 1656. Are we to infer by 
such frequent complaints of the authors of that 
day, that either they did not receive proofs from 
the printers, or that the printers never attended 
to the corrected proofs ? Each single erratum 
seems to have been felt as stab to the literary 
feelings of the poor author ! 

It appears by a calculation made by the 
printer of Stee\-ens's edition of Shakspeare, that 
every octavo page of that work, text and notes, 
contains 2680 distinct pieces of metal; which 
in a sheet amount to 42,880 — the misplacing of 
any one of which would inevitably cause a blun- 
der ! With this curious fact before us, the accu- 



rate state of our printing, in general, is to be 
admired, and errata ought more freely to be 
pardoned than the fastidious minuteness of the 
insect eye of certain critics has allowed. 

Whether such a miracle as an immaculate 
edition of a classical author does exist, I have 
never learnt ; but an attempt has been made to 
obtain this glorious singularity — and was as 
nearly realised as is perhaps possible in the 
magnificent edition of As Lutiadat of Camoens, 
by Dom Joze Souza, in 1817. This amateur 
spared no prodigality of cost and labour, and 
nattered himself that by the assistance of Didot, 
not a single typographical error should be found 
in that splendid volume. But an error was af- 
terwards discovered in some of the copies, occa- 
sioned by one of the letters in the word Ltuitano 
having got misplaced during the working of one 
of the sheets. It must be confessed that this 
was an accident or mitfortune — rather than an 
erratum !* 

Many other curious anecdotes concerning the 
errors of printers and errata, will be given under 
the dates in which they occur. 

1478. Died, Theodore Gaza, a learned Greek, 
was bom at Thessalonica, and when that place 
was taken by the Turks in 1430, he escaped to 
Italy, where he studied the Latin lang^uage with 
so much assiduity that he became an elegant 
writer and speaker of it. He was for several 
years a professor at Ferrara, and at length rector 
of that university. From thence he went to 



* It become* me, perhap*, to lar aomethiiiK of the 
Errata that may occur In this work. 1 am aware that 
maof will onaroidably arlM ^ and they who have much to 
do ^th dates, with the transcript of books, or the labooia 
of the prtntiDK-hoaae, will know that these cannot, even 
with the utmost care, be avoided. To those who may col- 
lect these Errata of mine with a friendly care, I shall be 
very thanliiul ; but to those, who with a coDtnrr dlapoai- 
tion, I can only make the same appeal that much greater 
men than myself have done before. Quoting the words of 
an old author, " I know I have herein made myself subject 
unto a worid of Judges, and am likeat to receive moat con- 
tronlment of such as ate least able to sentence me. Well 
I wote that the works of no writers have appeared in a 
more curious age than this ; and that, therefore, the more 
drcumspection and wariness is required in the poblisliiiig 
of any thing that must endure so many sharp sights and 
censures. The consideration wliereof, aa it hsih made me 
the more heedy not to displease any, so bath it given me 
the less hope of pleasing all." 

As a humble labourer in the vineyard of Uteratnre, and 
possessing little learning and leas leisure, I do not fKCtead 
to approach near to the knowledge and industry of sodi 
eminent names as Dibdin, Home, Beloe, Nichols, and many 
others, whose talents and researches have added so much 
to illustrate the beaatie* of BibUography, and explora the 
deep and interesting mine* of Typography. Asajoamey- 
man printer, compelled to labour for my daily means, ne 
task I have undertaken may appear, perhaps to many, too 
much for my abilities : X would request sudi to defer their 
judgment until the completion of the work. To those 
who have witnessed my exertions, for the last nine years, 
in collecting the matoisls, no ajiology will, I hope, be 
neceasaty. Every mean* within my reach have been em- 
ployed to elucidate the truth, and my only aim in the com. 
pilation, is an ardent desire to add something, however 
Uttle, to the stock of typographical Uteratore, and produce 
a work which every lover of the ait, may refer to as a 
book of instruction and amusement. One more apology 
I must not fbrget to state, and one which I* da&y expe- 
rienced, that me worst editor of an author's wiiUng* is 
Umself. And 

" He who madly prints his name 
Invites bis foe to take sure aim." C. II. T. 
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Rome, under the patronage of pope Nicholas V. 
and cardinal Bessarion. He wrote a Greek 
GVantnuir, printed by Aldus Mauutius, in 1499. 
and a Treatise on the Grecian Moritht. He also 
translated Hippocrate's Aphorimu, Aristotle on 
AninuiU,* ana other works into Latin. This 
latter work he dedicated to pope Sixtus IV. and 
received from his holiness no other recompense 
than the price of the binding, which this chari- 
table father of the church munificently bestowed 
upon him. Gaza also translated some of Cicero's 
works into Greek. 

" Authors," observes D'I$Taeli,in his Curiotitiet 
of Literature, " have too frequently received ill- 
treatment, even from those to whom they dedi- 
cated their works. Some who felt hurt at the 
shameless treatment of such mock mscenases, 
have observed that no writer should dedicate his 
works but to his friends ; as was practised by 
the ancients, who usually addressed those who 
had solicited their labours, or animated their 
progress." 

" Evenr man believes," writes Dr. Johnson, to 
Baretti, '' that mistresses are unfaithful, and 
patrons are capricious. But he excepts his own 
mistress, smd his own patron. 

Theocritus fills his Idyllittmi with loud com- 
plaints of the n^lect or his patrons ; and Tasso 
was as little successful in his dedications. Ari- 
osto, in presenting his Orlando Furioso to the 
cardinal d'Este, was gratified with the bitter 
sarcasm of — ^ Where the devil did you find aJl 
this nonsense." 

1478. Ptoloma Cotmographia ex emendatione 
Domitii Caldecini. Rome, Am. Buckenik, folio. 
It has already been stated that the celebrated 
Conrad Sweynheym left his profession of a 
printer, and dissolved his partnership with Ar- 
nold Fannartz, to follow the art of engraving. 
This edition of Ptolemy is the book wnich for 
three years occupied his time and his talents ; 
and which after all he did not live to complete. 
The finishing hand was put to it by his associate 
in this new pursuit Am. Buckenik, or'Buking. 
It is a veiY rare and curious book. A copy in 
the La Vallier collection, which wanted many of 
the plates, sold for more than two hundred and 
forty livTCS. It is the second edition of the work. 
There are twenty-seven geographical plates. — 
One of the world, ten of diflerent parts of Europe, 
four of Africa, and twelve of Asia. — Beloe. 

Great efibrts were made at Milan about this 
period to promote the revival of learning and the 

Srogress of the typographic art. This city pro- 
uced many scholars, wno exerted their abilities 
in correcting the press, and was celebrated for 
many individuals who, by defraying the expenses 
themslves effectually encouraged uie labours of 
the printers. In the colophons of various books 
between the years 1475 and 1500, information is 
given, that they were printed at the private ex- 
pense of different individuals. This will parti- 
cularly be found in those works which came forth 

* In the Percy Aneeiota (Litxratubi) this dedication 
U Mild to have been made by Theodore Beza, but which i> 
an error.— See the jrear 1070, antt. 



from the presses of Valdarfer,* Lavagns, and 
Scinzenzeler. Santander has enumerated maiiT 
of these, but he has not mentioned the three 
secretaries of the duke of Milan, whose name* 
appear to an edition of Isocratet. — Beloe. 

It is curious to remark how great a multitade 
of editions of the works of St. Thomas Aqninas 
and [St. Augustine were published towards the 
close of this century ; which will of course, de- 
monstrate the kind of learning which then pre- 
vailed. Belles lettres, however, were beginning 
to revive, and men of rank and fortune were not 
wanting who employed both their influence and 
wealth to procure for publication the venerable 
remains of the writers of Greece and Home. 
Various examples of this liberal and munificent 
spirit have already been given, and many more 
will be introduced in the course of the work. 
The pages of Roscoe, of Gibbon, and othen, 
point out many illustrious names of those, who 
at an enormous sum purchased manuscripts for 
the libraries which they founded. Literature, 
like virtue, is often its own reward, and the en- 
thusiasm some experience in the pemuuient 
enjoyments of a vast library has far outweighed 
the neglect or the calumny of the world, which 
some of its votaries have received. From the 
time that Cicero pouted forth his feelings in his 
oration for the poet Archias, innumerable are the 
testimonies of men of letters of the pleasurable 
delirium of their researches. Had not sovereigns 
and rich individuals formed libraries to which 
men of learning had access, knowledge could not 
have advanced! even at the very slow manner in 
which it did ; as they in general, were too poor 
to purchase books, and had not sufficient leisure 
to find out where they were to be bought, or, 
while dispersed, where they were to be met with. 
" At tliis rate," observes Dr. Henry, " none but 
kings, bishops, and abbots, could be possessed of 
any books : which is the reason that there were 
no schools but in kings' palaces, bishops' sees, or 
monasteries." The same observations will apply 
also to printing. For when the secret bewune 
known it soon spread over divers nations, became 
patronized by popes and kings, and esteemed a 
divine blessing to mankind. The progresave 
change from school divinity to the cultivation 
of the studies of humanity , is strongly manifested 
firom the prodigious number of editions of the 
various works of Cicero, which followed each 
other in rapid succession, from the three books 
de Oratore, printed at lie Subiaco monastery, by 
Sweynheym and Fannartz, to the entire collec- 
tion of all the works of this popular author, 
printed at Milan in 1498, by Ajexander Minu- 
tianus, in 4 vols, folio. Panzer describes near 
three himdred editions of different works of 
Cicero, published before the close of this century, 
many which, either from their dedications or 
prefaces, or from some circumstance or other, 
involve something which tends to illustrate the 
revival of learning. For an enumeration of these 

• Valdarfer commenced hl» trpograpUc labonrj, at the 
city ol Venice, and afterwards removed to MiJao. 
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editioos of Ciceto, see Beloe's Anecdotet of Lite- 
nimt, Tol. 4. 

1478. Printing introduced into the following 
cities and towns m this year : — 

Cosenza, by Octavius Salamonius de Manfre- 
donia. 

Colle, by Joannes Allemanus de Medembliok. 

Chablis, by Pierre de Rouge. 

Eichstett (Neustad) Michuel Reyser. 

Geneva, A Steinschawer, de Schuinfordia. 

Oxford, Theodoric Rood. 

Pavia, by Francis de St. Petao. 

Prague, printer's name not known. 

Honast. Sorten., printer's name not known. 

1478. Tke Morale Prouerles of Chrittyne (of 
Pyie) Enprinted by Caxton. In feuenr the 
eMe season. Folio. 

This is a translation by earl Rivers, from a 
French work, intituled, Les Proverbes Moraux 
tt la Prudence par Christine de Pisan fille de 
M. Thomas de Pisan, autrement die de Bologne.* 
It is a small poem, consisting of about 200 lines, 
and begins thus : — 

The Morale Prouerhes of Cristyne. 

ne grate Tertas of onie elders notable, 
Ofto to rememhre is thing prolUmHe, 
Aa h^>p7 hons U, wtaere dwelleth pnadeneek 
For where the is, ralson is In presence, &c. 

The poem ends with the following homely 

couplets: — 

There is nootfaing so ricbe I yon ensenr 
As the sendee of god onre cresteor. 
Utle avallleth good temple to see 
Par him, that wole not the oontraire flee. 
Thoogfa tlint llie deetb to ns be lamentable 
Hit to remembre Is thing moost connenaUe : 
Thende dooth shewe eoery werk as hit is ; 
Woo may be be that to God endeth mys. 

Explicit. 

To these succeed the following stanzas by 

Caxton: — 

Of ttuee sayyngea Cristyne was the auctresse, 
Whlche in makyn haddc sache intelligence, 
Tliat therof she was mtrenr and maisbesae j 
Hin werkes testifle thexperlence ; 
In Freossh langnai^ was writen this sentence. 
And thus engUshed doth hit reherse 
Antoin WidenyUe, theile Rynera. 

Oo thon Util qnayer and reoonunannd me 
Unto the gocxl grace of my special lorde 
llierle Ryueiis, for I have einprinted the 
At his commandement, following cory worde 
His copye, as his secretarie can record. 
At Westmestre, of Feoerer the zx day. 
And of kyng Edward the xril yere vraye. 

Bmprinted by Caxton 
In Feuerer the colde season. 



* " The fUr aothoress of the original work," says M. De 

La Ibmnoye, " was bom at Bologna (la Orassej in the 

year 1364. At five years of age she was taken to Paris to 

nvewtth her bther, who was Grand Judiciary Astrologer) 

aad who, on acconnt of his celebrity, had been invited by 

Charles V., snmamed the Wise, to be near his person at 

eonit. Christina, in her fifteenth year, was married to 

Stephen Castel, a yonng gentleman of Pioardy ; who died 

at the age of thirty-four, A.D. 1389, and left her a widow 

with two sons and one daaghter. Having received as 

good a literary education as the times could afford, she 

commenced antboress at the age of thlrty.five, and seems 

to have entiiasiastically devoted herself to all sorts of 

compositlona, whether in prose or verse: so much so, that, 

in her book of VUmu, she mentions that she had already 

composed fifteen volumes." 



The Moral Proverbs aie in rhyme, and the 
Book of Prudence in prose. It is considered a 
very rare book, and ts sometimes bound with 
the Dictes, jrc. 

1479. Tractatus brevis and tUilit de Oriyinali 
Peceato. Editus a Fratre Mgidio Rmuato, 
Ordinis Fratrum Heremitarum Sancti Atifiu*' 
tinto Impresses and fhntus Oxonie, a NatitaU 
Domini. 

This book is a very great rarity, represented 
to be the first that was printed at Ox/ord, in a 
catalogue of the first printed books at the end 
of Pancirolltts; but it may be the second or 
third. That title above, Uiken from the colo- 
phon, at the end, is printed with red ink ; and 
there is nothing more of that colour throughout 
the book, than a little dash of an ornament at 
the beginning of the first letter. The work is 
divided into six chapters ; but the first letter of 
every chapter is left out, which should be a 
capital. It is printed on a good thick paper, 
with a short, strong, legible letter, much like 
the German cast; has signatures at bottom, 
which I think is somewhat earlier than Caxton 
had them ; but no words of direction there, or 
numbers of the pages at top. Moreover, Theo. 
Rood used several marks uid letters of abbre- 
viation, and several combined letters ; few stops, 
and they commonly ill shapen points. 

1479. Bretianan Parisieme. — This is the 
earliest impression pertaining to the ecclesias- 
tical ritual that occurs in the annals of the Pa- 
risian press. Missals, breviaries, heures, &c. 
are soon found amongst its most frei^uent pro- 
ductions. In such works the Gothic typography 
generally appears in all the splendour of rude 
magnificence. The exquisite glossiness of the 
inks, the striking contrast of the red and black, 
the boldness and magnitude of the letter, the 
ornamented capitals, the profusion of wood cuts 
which generally ornament the margins, and 
many quaint verses and devices, and wonderful 
notices of pardons expressed in the rubrics, con- 
stitute such books singular objects of modem 
curiosity. In fact, says Mr. Cresswell, many of 
the earliest productions of our English press 
can be satisfactorily illustrated only by a com- 
parison with the cotemporary history of French 
typography. However numerous the impres- 
sions of these rituals and religious manuals 
were, well preserved printed specimens are not 
very frequent at present. Many highly orna- 
mented missals in manuscript are indeed extant, 
and often present themselves to the notice of 
the curious, having perhaps been preserved 
more carefully than printed copies. 

Printing in red and black was more especially 
appropriated to psalters, breviaries, and other 
works relating to the ecclesiastical ritual. This 
mixture of red and black, which gives a cheer- 
ful and pleasing variety to the page, is found in 
the Psalterium of Mentz, 1467, and tlie Ratio- 
nale Divinonan Officiorum of 1459 ; at the end 
of which we read this subscription, Prasens Co- 
dex venuslate Capitalium <itconi(tu, Rubrica- 
tionibusque suffictenter distinctus, 4rc" Gering 
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occasionally used red ink in other works; but 
in his Ptalterium, 1494 ; his DiumaU Ecclaia, 
1496; his Breviarium Cameracerue, 1497; his 
Miuale, folio, 1497 ; and his Hora B. Virginit, 
1498; and also in his Corpus Juris Canonici 
cum Glostit, 3 vols, folio, and similar works, he 
used red and black inks in every page, in all 
their brilliancy. It is scarce necessary to men- 
tion the use of these rubriqua in the rituals of 
the church. The name of rubric is still given 
to those directory sentences which are found in 
our Common Prayer; though the practice of 
distinguishing them by red letters has been long 
discontinued. Chevillier says that Antoine Za- 
iDt was the first who printed missals furnished 
with these distinctions, for the convenience of 
the clergy. He had seen a copy of the Miuale 
Romanum,* printed by him with rubrics (ru. 
briquet rouge*) at Milan, 1478, in folio, with 
this subscription : — 

" Antonl, Patrta Fumensii, gentc Zarote, 
Primus Mlnlea imprimis ute libros. 

Nemo repertorem nlmium se jactet. In arte 
Addere pltis tantum quam peperisse valet." 

1479, Soon after the discovery of printing 
laws were made for subjecting books to exauni- 
nation: and the establishment of book-censots, 
and licensers of the press, was strenuously sup- 
ported by many of the Romish clergy, who 
feared the circulation of publications inimical 
to their religious views, or their ecclesiasUcal 
domination. The earliest instance of a book 
printed with a permission from government, is 
commonly supposed to occur in the year 1480 ; 
but professor Beckmann mentions two books 
printed early in this year, with the approbation of 
the public censor. The first is, Wtlhelmi epis- 

* Hie mannscrlpt of the Miitale Romanum, from which 
the abovewas printed, is of a description so dazzlina:, that 
wwds alone cannot convey the ideas requisite to form a 
conception of its singular attractions. — It commences 
wfUi a portrait, and on the opposite leaf, armorial bear- 
ings, doubtless those of the individual whose likeness is 
represented, and for whom this magnificent volume was 
executed. Next appears the calendar, which occupies 
twenty-six pages, on the first of which occurs the date 
Il.CCCC.X. Each leaf of this calendar is appro|viately 
ornamented with miniatures, wUch display in the most 
delightful manner, such avooitlons or amusements as are 
peculiar to the different months, while tlie picturesque 
effect of the pages is admirably completed by borders 
which notliiog but genius of the most refined order could 
hare designed.— After the calendar follow the prayem, 
opposite the Ibst of which appears a minUture, represent- 
ing a fhU length figure of the person whose portrait pre- 
viously occurs, on bis knees, at the altar. This minhitnre 
is soiToanded by a border to which the opposite page 
corresponds, thus forming a striking picture. There are 
eleven other large miniatures from scriptaral subjects, 
with borders on both pages, and thirty small miniatures 
i3i saints and martyrs, with ornamental sides of flowers, 
&c besides the decorations above described; and the 
InitlalSi which are illuminated in gold and colours, are 
almost innumerable.— To dweU upon the pecullaritiea of 
this snperb book, adequate to its deserts, would far out- 
strip oar proper limits , but it may be finally observed, 
that the artist who has shewn so much skill in his outline 
of the figures, and knowledge of perspective, must have 
been fhr above the level of his fellow illuminator*,— the 
brilliancy of colour and gold, the minute and correct 
finishing of the faces, the inventive skill displayed in the 
borders. In short, the un-relaxed display of excellence 
throughout Uils attractive volume, must ever rank it as a 
work of art, unexcelled by any missal which has yet been 
offered to the notice and admiration of the public. It was 
valoed in a trade catalogue at ^iso. 



copi Lut/duneiuis Summa de Virhttibut: the 
other is a Bible, with the following conclusion : 
"In the year of the incarnation of our Lord 
1479, on the vigil of Matthew die apostle; 
when this notable work, of the Old and New 
Testament, with the canons of the Gospels, and 
their harmonies, to the praise and glory of the 
holy and undivided Trinity, and the immaculate 
virgin Mary, was printed in the city of Cologne, 
by Conrad de Homborch ; allowed and ap- 
proved by the university of Cologne. " 

Many centuries, however, before the invention 
of printing, books were forbidden by difiierent 
governments, and even condemned to ike flames. 
A variety of proofs can be produced that this 
was the case among both tne antient Greeks 
and Romans. At Athens the works of Protago- 
ras were prohibited ; and all the copies of them 
which could be collected were burnt by the 
public crier. At Rome the writings of Numa, 
which had been found in his grave, were, by 
order of the senate, condemned to the fire, be- 
cause they were contrary to the religion which 
be had introduced. As the populace at Rome 
were in times of public calamity more addicted 
to superstition than seemed proper to the go- 
vernment, an order was issued that all super- 
stitious and astrological books should be de- 
livered into the han(& of the prtetor. This order 
was often repeated ; and the emperor Augvstos 
caused more than twenty thousand of these 
books to be burnt at one time. Under the same 
emperor the satirical works of Labienus were 
condemned to the fire, which was the first in- 
stance of this nature ; and it is related as some- 
thing singular, that, a few years after, the writ- 
ings of the person who had been the cause of 
the order for that purpose shared the same fate. 
The burning of these works having induced 
Cassius Severus to say, in a sneering manner, 
that it would be necessary to bum him alive, as 
he had got by heart the writings of his friend 
Labienus, this expression gave rise to a law of 
Augustus against abusive writings. When Cre- 
mutius Cordus, in bis history, called C. Cassius 
the last of the Romans, the senate, in order to 
flatter Tiberius, caused the book to be burnt ; 
but a number of copies were saved by being 
concealed. Antiochus Epiphanes caused the 
books of the Jews to be burnt ; and in the first 
centuries of our era the books of the Christians 
were treated with equal severity, of which Amo- 
bius bitterly complains. We are told by Euse- 
bius that Diocletian caused the sacred scriptures 
to be burnt. After the spreading of the Chris- 
tian religion, the clergy exercised against books 
that were either unfavourable or disagreeable to 
them, the same severity which they had cen- 
sured in the heathens as foolish and prejudicial 
to their own cause. Thus were the writings of 
Arius condemned to the flames at the council of 
Nice; and Constantine threatened with the 
punishment of death those who should conceal 
them. The clergy a.ssembled at the council of 
Ephesus requested the emperor Theodosius II. 
to cause the works of Nestorius to be burnt; 
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isd this desiie was complied with. The writ- 
ings of Eni^ches shared the like fate at the 
council of Chalcedon ; and it would not be dif- 
ficnlt to collect instances of the same land firom 
each of the following centuries. — Beckmami. 

1479. Printing introduced into the following 
places in the course of this year : — 

Gouge, by Gerard de Leen. 
Lerida, by Henry Botel. 
Nimegpien, no printer's name. 
Pignerul, by Jacob de Rubeis. 
Poictiers, by J. Bouyer and G. Bouchet. 
Segorba, printer's name not known. 
Tnsculano, by Gabriel Petri. 
Toulouse, by Johannes Teutonicus. 
WurUburg, by S. Dold, J. Ryser, and J. 
Bekenhub. 
Zwoll, by Johannes de Vallehoe. 

1480. The second instance of a book printed 
with permisson from government is commonly 
supposed to occur in this year ; and Dom. Liron, 
a BenetUctine monk, is the first person who made 
that remark. He was the author of a work en- 
titled Singvlarites Historiquet et Liiiraires ,- in 
the last part of which, where he speaks of the Hei- 
ddberg edition of a work named Notce le ipmm, 
printed in this year, he aa.ja " This is the first 
publication I found accompanied with solemn 
^probation and attestations in its favour." It 
has four approbations, the first and last of which 
are worth preserving, as they will serve to show 
the power of the clergy at this period : — 

"I Philip Rota, doctor of laws, though the 
lout of all, have read over carefully, and dili- 
gentlv examined, this small work, Notce te ; and 
as I have not only found it composed devotely 
and catholically, but abounding also with matter 
of wonderful utility, I do not nesitate, in testi- 
mrav of the above, to subscribe my name." 

The last of the approbations is as follows : 

" I Hapheus Girado, by the divine mercy 
patriarch of Venice, and primate of Dalmatia, 
confiding in the fidelity of the above gentlemen, 
who have examined the above-mentioned book, 
do testify that it is a devontand orthodox work." 
Thns, it appears, that this divine censor gave his 
opinion of books without reading them. 

1480. Printing introduced into the following 
places, in the course of this year: — 

Genzano, printer unknown. 

Oudenaide, by Arnold Cesaris. 

Hasselt, no printer's name. 

Hadelberg, first printer unknown. Jacobus 
Knoblocker, began to print in 1485. 

Nonantola, by Geo. and Anselm de Mischinis. 

Friuli,by Gerrard de Flandria, most probably 
the same person who printed at Treviso. 

Caen, by J. Duranaus and Egidius Quijoue. 

Sl Albans, the schoolmaster. 

London, by John Lettou and William Mach- 
linia. 

Quilembourg, printer's name unknown. 

1480. John Lettou, a foreigner, commenced 
the art of printing in the city of London. He is 
said to have come over to this country on the 
invitation of WiUiam Caxton. This, however. 



is not likely, as his unskilfulness is such that 
Caxton would scarcely have invited or even 
encouraged such a bad workman. The types he 
employed in the only two books he is known 
to have printed himself, are rude and broken. 
After he had published them, he was taken into 
the printing office of William de Machlinia — 
first, it is supposed as a journeyman, and after- 
wards as a partner. Machlinia also was a fo- 
reigner; the only celebrity that can attach to 
the name of these partners, arises from their 
having printed the first edition of Littleton's 
Tcnuret, in a small folio, without date, title, 
numerals, or catchwords, the type barbarous and 
broken, and the textcrowded with abbreviations, 
five copies only are known to be extant. Their 
printing-office was near All-Hallows church ; 
their letter, a coarse Gothic one. The partner- 
ship was of short duration ; for, in 1483, Mach- 
linia's name alone appears. 

Sir Thomas Littieton, author of the English 
Tenures, was not only an eminent lawyer, but also 
holds a high place in the annals of literature. 
The celebrity and usefulness of this work, which 
was commented upon by Sir Edward Coke, have 
subsisted to the present day, and no work on the 
municipal laws is more esteemed by lawyers, 
for, notwithstanding the prodigious accession of 
statutes and reports, the large alterations both in 
the knowledge and practice of the law, and the 
accumulation of publications, Littleton, with 
Coke's Commentary, will ever continue to de- 
mand the attention jind applause of our ablest 
advocates. Bishop Nicholson, in his Hutorical 
Library, speaking of Littieton's Tenures remarks, 
" That his book of Tenures is in every one's hand 
and head that pretends to the profession or study 
of the municipal lows of this Idngdom, and ha!s 
been more frequently printed than any other law 
book whatever. This distinguished lawyer and 
scholar died August 23, 1481, and was buried 
in the cathedral at Worcester. 

In the public library at Cambridge, there are 
two manuscript copies of Littleton's Tenures, 
one on vellum and the other on paper, with a 
memorandum annexed to the last, that it was 
bought in Paul's church yard on the 27th of 
July, 20th of Edward IV. anno 1481. 

As an author, and among men of literature in 
general, Sir John Fortescue, chief justice of the 
king's bench,* will probably be regarded as en- 



* In the rear u6l, (lat Edw. IV.) the chief Justice of the 
king's bench had one hnndied and seventr msiks per 
•nnam, tti As. Cd, for his winter robes, and u>e same stun 
for whltsontide robes. In the year 1485, (1st Hen. VII.) 
the chief Jnstice had the Tearlv fee of one hnodred and 
forty marlis granted to him for his better support : farther 
he had ^i da. I lid. and the sixth part of a haUtienny, 
(sach is (he accuracy of Sir William Dngdale, and the 
strangeness of the snm) for his winter robes, and £3 <s. Od. 
for hia robes at wtiitsuntlde. Host of the Jadfes had the 
honour of knighthood ; some of them were knights ban- 
nerets ; and some had the order of the Bath. Until the 
«xst year of the reign of Edward IV. the king^ attorney 
was the only law offlcer of the crown > when we And 
Richard Fowler was made solicitor to the king ; and in the 
nth year of the same king's reign William Hnasee was 
appointed attorney, general in England, (the itzst mention 
of that title.) This ofllccr was then appointed for life. 
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titled to the neatest commendation of anv writer 
of this period. He was bom in Deronshue, uid 
educated at Oxford, from whence he removed to 
Lincoln's-inn. In 1442 he was appointed to the 
chief justiceship of the king's bench. He com- 
posed both in Latin and English; and the 
subjects he treated upon, together with the sen- 
timents which were delivered by him concerning 
them, will always endear his memory to true 
Englishmen. In Latin he vtrote upon the praises 
of the laws of England, and iu English on the 
difference between absolute and limited monar- 
chy. In these works he hath done justice to the 
excellence of our constitution and mws, and has 
shown himself to have been a firm friend to the 
cause of liberty. He was some time in Flanders, 
and while abroad wrote his famous book, entitled 
De Laudibut Legum Anglue, which, however, 
was not published till the reign of Henry VIII. 
since which time it has been frequently printed. 
He returned to England with queen Margaret, 
and was taken prisoner at the battle of Tewkes- 
bury,in 1471 . Edward IV. granted him a pardon, 
on which he retired to his seat at Ebrington, in 
Gloucestershire, where he died at the advanced 
age of 90. 

1480. 7^ Booh named Cordyale : or Memo- 
rare Noviirima : which treateth of Thefoure hut 
Thmget. Began on the mom after the Purifica- 
tion, of our blitsid Lady (2d Feb. 1478;, j-c. 
And finiUhed an the even of thannwnciacion of 
our said blissid Lady, tallying on the vednetdaye 
the xxiiij daye of Marche In the xix yere of 
Kyng Edwarde the fouTthe. Folio. 

This work opens with the following exhorta- 
tion to the reader : 

" Al ingratitude utterly tettyng apart, we owe 
to calle to OUT myndet the matu/folde gyfta of 
grace, with the benefaittis, that our lorde of hit 
mooit plentiueut bonte liath ymen vt wretches, in 
thit vretent trannitoire lif, whiche remembraunce 
of right directly thulde induce tu to giue hit 
Godhede therefore continale and immortale lou- 
ingi* and thankit, and in no wiie to falle to thig- 
norance or foryetfidness thereof." ire. 

Mr. Dibdin calls this a rare production : the 
preface of which is said to have proceeded from 
the pen of earl Rivers. It is printed in long 
lines, vnth small capital letters in the spaces in- 
tended for the large ones ; it has neither catch- 
words nor signatures : the leaves, consisting of 
seventy-six, are not numbered ; the words are 
often differentlv spelt; in his punctuation he 
used a cross and little oblique dashes. 

1480. Ouyde his booke of Metamorphose Trans- 
lated and fynmysshed by me William Caxton at 
Watmettre the xxii day of Apryll, the yere of 
our lord m. tn;c. iiijxx. And the xx yere of the 
Regne kmg Edward the fourth. [A manuscript 
in folio.] 

Of all our typographer's productions, not one 
of them (according to Mr. Dibdin) appears so 
difficult to investigate, as the subject before us. 
We are informed, that a manuscnpt copy of the 
latter part of the above is in die library of Mag- 
dalen college, Cambridge, but that a perfect 



copy has not yet been brought to light Mr. 
Dibdin concludes his remarks upon this subject, 
as follows : — " I cannot dismiss this curious 
article, without indulging the hope that the 
labours of some more successful bibliographer 
may bring a printed copy of the book to light ; 
none of me kind has hitherto, I believe, been 
seen or heard of. It is not improbable that the 
love of the marvellous, which seems to have so 
strongly possessed our venerable typographer, and 
which was also the ruling literary passion of the 
day, might have induced Caxton to print, as 
well as translate, the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 

1480. The Chronicles of Englond^e.Enpnted 
by me William Caxton In thabbey of Westmyn- 
stre by london tfc. the v day of Jiiyn the yere of 
thincamacion of our lord god m.cccclxxx. 4rc. 
Folio. With which is usually bound, 

The Detcripcion of Britayne ^c. Fynytthed by 
me William Caxton the xviii day of August the 
yere of our lord god mxccclxxx jrc. Folio. 

These two small volumes, it is said, are to be 
found in most collections of Caxton's pieces. 

He concludes his Chronicle with this pious 
wish : — 

" T%at there may be a very final peace i» all 
christian realms ; that the infidels and miscreasttt 
may be withstauden and destroyed, and our faith 
enhauced which in these days is sore minitlted by 
the puissance of the Turks and heathen men. And 
after this present and short life, we may come to 
the everlasting life in the bliss of heaven. Amen." 

In the following August, Caxton published 
his Description o/An^^aiuf, which contains twen- 
ty-eight cnapters ; it is comprised of twenty -nine 
leaves, and has neither signatures, numerals nor 
catchwords. These were very popular, having 
been reprinted four times in this century, (twice, 
however, without the Description i) and seven 
times in the sixteenth century. 

1480. This year exhibits the name and com- 
mencement of Antoine Verard, who with respect 
both to the variety and curious description of 
his impressions, may justly be considered as one 
of the most interesting of all the early typogra- 
phers of Paris. Very numerous indeed were 
the impressions executed by this zealous printer, 
separately or in conjunction with others. De la 
Caille renders the same testimony. " Verard," 
says he, "was one of those who gave to the 
public die greatest number of works; and par- 
ticularly of romances:* of which" be adds, 
" there are extant more than a hundred voluntes, 
printed upon vellum, ornamented with beauti- 
ful miniatures, and exhibiting the most studied 
and exact imitations of the manuscripts from 
which they were copied." Such very magnifi- 



* A very earljr edition of the Romance itfthe'Rtae, wltb- 
ont d«te or place, or name of tbe printer i but printed by 
Verard, about U9fi. This volume is a most brilliant and 
magnificent specimen of Verard's printingr upon veUom. 
The work is ornamented with one lar^ and one hnndred 
small miniature paintings, very spiritedly executed, and 
heigrhtened with gold. A copy, having the title and tiro 
paces supplied by fac.8imlles in manuscript, wai sold by 
Wheatley and Adlaid, Piccadilly, London, Dec. g, I8S9, 
foriffie 16< 
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cent, ingenious, and costly ornaments bestowed 
upon these Gotliic productions of the French 
press, give a characteristic peculiarity to them, 
perhaps aboTe those of most other countries. 
The letter indeed chieflv employed in them, 
though often denraninated by the general term 
(xothic, is rather a species of semi JGothic ; and 
probably was cast in imitation of the character 
usually met with in exquisitely finished manu- 
scripts which were of an age not very remote 
from the invention of printing ; at whicn period, 
also, it is very probable that the art of illumi- 
nating, and embellishing with miniatures in 
gold and colours, was cultivated in its highest 
luxury. The impresaons of Antoine Yerard, 
and of several of his cotemporaries, having often 
been taken off on the finest vellum, for the gra- 
tification of the rich, and at their liberal ex- 
pence thus superbly ornamented; exhibit a most 
agreeable union between the labours of the 
printer, and of the scribe and illuminator. And 
since the art of the latter has long been lost 
through disuse, they are treasured up with the 
greatest care as monuments of former national 
magnificence, and the only remains of a species 
of art which was once so extensively and inge- 
niously practised. 

Antoine Yerard used for his device the arms 
of Fiance, under which, in a compartment, is a 
cypher, probably intended to express the whole 
of his surname. These, with other minor oma- 
joeats, are included in a parallelogram, round 
the external margin of which is an inscription 
in Gothic characters. 

1480. A printing-press was established in the 
Benedictine monastery at St. Albans, of which 
William Wallingford was at that time jJrior, 
but who the person was that introduced it, we 
have not been able to learn. Wynkjm de Worde 
informs us the printer was " sometime a school- 
master ;" and most probably a monk. He is 
mentioned as a man of merit, and a friend of 
Caxton. The types of the book, which is a 
Treatue on Rhetoric, in Latin, are very rude. 
He continued his typographic labours from 1480 
to I486, and produced several works, from which 
time there is no account of any press in that 
place unUl the year 1536. 

The Bake of Seyat Alboiu, which is otherwise 
entitled a Treatite of Hawking, Hunting, Fith- 
img, a»d^ Cmurl Armour, is attributed to dame 
Juliana Bemeis, prioress of the nimnery at Sope- 
well, near St. Albans. Whether this celebrated 
book, which was first printed in the -year 1486, 
and of which Wynkyn de Worde appears to have 
given an impression about the year 1496, in 
folio, was partially compiled from a French 
work printed at Charaberry, by Antony Neyret, 
in 1486, under this title, Zi livre du Roy Modus 
el de la Royne Racio, tfc. and other French works 
of a similar description, there are no means of 
ascertaining. 

The Boke of BUuym/ of Armt/t, the last of the 
treatises contained in the " Bok6 of Seynt Al- 
bons," which by some has been attributed to a 
difierent hand, seems to be confessedly a trans- 



lation «T compilation : — " Here now endyth the 
boke of blaysyng of armys translatyt and com- 
pylyt togedyr at Seynt Albons the yere, &c. 
m: cccc. lxxxvi.* 

In the above work, the following singular 
passage occurs, concerning the kings of France, 
and one which may almost be deemed a prophecy, 
" Tharmes of the Kynge of Fraunce were cer- 
taynly sent by an angel from heven, that is to 
saye, thre floures in manere of swerdes in a feld 
of azure, the whyche certer armes were given to 
the forsayd Kynge of Fraunce in sygne of ever- 
lastynge trowble, and that be and his successours 
alway with batayle and swerdes sholde be pun- 
ysshyd." 

Tne following record, of a curious piece of 
heraldry is also given in this book : 

" Of the offspring of the gentilman Jafeth 
come Habraham, Moyses, Aron, and the Pro- 
fettys, and also the Kyn^ of the right lyne of 
Mary, of whom that Genttlman Jhesus was bom, 
very God and Man. After his Manhode, Kyng 
of tne land of Jude and Jues. Gentilman by his 
Moder Maiy, Prynce of Cote Armure," &c. &c. 
Wretched situation of infellect ! Who reads but 
pities the condition of his forefathers ? VVarton 
mentions his having seen a copy of a will be- 
longing to this period, which begun, "in the 
name of Almighty God, and Mary liLs Moder." 

The book of Hunting is the only one written 
in rhyme. 

Lady Juliana Bemers, on account of her be- 
ing one of the earliest English poetesses, is en- 
tiued to honorable notice in this work. She is 
frequently called Juliana Barnes, but Bemers 
was her more proper name. She was an Essex 
lady, and, according to Ballard, was, probably, 
bom at Roding, in that county, about the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century ; being the 
daughter of Sir James Bemeis, of Bemers 
Roding, and sister of Richard, Ix)rd Bemers. 
If, however, as is generally agreed, Sir James 
Bemers was her father, her birth could have 
been very little after 1388 ; for, in that year. Sir 
James Bemers was beheaded, together with 
other favourites and corrupt ministers of king 
Richard II. 

The education of Juliana seems to have been 
the very best which that age could afford, and 
her attainments were such, that she is celebrated 
by various authors for her uncommon learning 
and her other accomplishments, which rendered 
her every Way capable and deserving of the of- 
fice she afterwards bore; which was that of 
prioress of Sopewell Nunneiy. This was a cell 
attached to, and very near St. Albans; and the 
remains of it are still standing. Here she lived 
in high esteem, and flourished about the year 
1460, or perhaps, somewhat earlier. 

She was very beautiful, of great spirit, and 

* Pofect copies of this worl( ore Id the possession of 
earl Spencer and the eari of Fembralte.— A iwrfect copy is 
estimated by Dr. Dibdin at .^420, and averybnperfect one 
at the Roiburghe sale produced ^147,— resold at the sale 
of the White Knights' library, for ^84. A copy very 
nearly perfect is in the library of Mr. Phelps, of Lincoln's 
Inn.— toiMdra, 
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loved masculine exercises, such as hawking, 
hunting, &c. With these sports she used to 
recreate herself; and so skilled was she in them, 
that she wrote treatises on hawking, hunting, 
and heraldry. " From an abbess disposed to 
turn author," says Warton, "we might more 
reasonably have expected a manual of medita- 
tions for the closet, or select rules for making 
salves, or distilling strong waters. But the 
diversions of the field were not thought incon- 
sistent with the character of a religious lady of 
this eminent rank, who resembled an abbot in 
respect of exercising an extensive manorial 
junsdiction, and who hawked and hunted in 
common with other ladies of distinction." So 
well esteemed were Juliana Bemers's treatises, 
and, indeetl, so popular were the subjects on 
which they were written, that they were pub- 
lished in the very infancy of the art of printing. 
Perhaps the conformity between dame Juliana's 
book and Le Liver du Roi ]Hodus,mB.y be found 
to consist chiefly in the miscellaneous maxims 
or moralities in which each work abounds. These 
dame Juliana, like queen Racio, scatters pro- 
fusely ; and sometimeS in a strain of coarseness 
alike incompatible with modem notions of female 
delicacy. Some, howe\'er, of the remarks of the 
lady prioress evince strong sense and accurate 
observation. Witness her celebrated poetical 
effusion which commences thus : — 

" A fay thful frende volde J fayne fynde 
To fynde taym there, he mjrglite be founde 
Bot DOW is the worlde. wcxt vnkynde 
That ftenship Is fall, to the grounde 
' Now a frende J haue founde 
That J woll nother. taanne ne curse 
Bat of all firendes. in fclde or towne 
Kner gramercy. myn own purse. &e," 

1481. GeofFroyor Godefroy, Enguilbert, and 
Jean Mamef, three brothers, and who were asso- 
ciated together, at least on some occasions, com- 
menced their typographic labours in the city of 
Paris. Their earliest impression, according to 
Panzer, bear this date. 

Jean Dupre, or Joannes de Pratis or de Prato, 
commenced his zealous labour, in the city of 
Paris, by the impression of two Missals, bearing 
date 1481 Missale ad usum Eedesite RomatUB, 
folio ; and Missale Parisiense, are the only two 
specimens at present known to bibliographers. 
A copy of the Missale ad usum ecclesueRmnaruE, 
is in the library of T. W. Coke, Esq. of Holk- 
ham,* in Norfolk. This splendid book, says Mr. 
Gresswell, who had inspected it, fully justifies 



*The Holkham library abounds not only in booluwliich 
comUne the perfection of early typo^rraphy with the su- 
perb embellishment usually bestowed upon the most 
highly valued Codices manu scriptif but also in ancient 
manuscripts : many of which will probably be found very 
valuable and hiffhiy interesting to literature. Amongst 
such literary curiosities I observed manuscripts of Livy ; 
of Tacitus ; of various parts of the works of Cicero ; of 
Ovid i a fine Codex of the IV Evangrelia. Grseca ; the Ora- 
cuta Sibyltina^ Greece ; many of the opuscula of the Greek 
fathers \ besides numerous manuscripts of works of the 
most esteemed early authors of Italy, &c. These are in 
g:eneral beautifully illuminated and well preserved, aiid 
constitute a comparatively small part only of the Holkham 
collection ; which is said to possess almost six hundred 
Codices manuscripti of these sin^lar and interesting de- 
scriptions.— Gresswell's Parisian Typographu . 



every thing that con be said of the magnificence 
of the Parisian Gothic press. It is printed upon 
the finest vellum, in a bold Gothic character, 
and double columns : and with the aid of its 
splendid illuminations and paintings exhibits the 
most exact resemblance of a beautiful manu- 
script. In this fine volume the capitals are 
supplied by the illuminator in inks of various 
colours: the rubrics or directory sentences are 
not printed en rovge but are distinguished in the 
column merely by a smaller Goliic character. 
The volume in the Holkham librarj- is splen- 
didly bound in crimson velvet, and decorated 
with the crest of the respectable proprietor ; and 
its preservation is so perfect that it might be sup- 
posed but recently to have issued from the press. 
1481. Printing introduced into the following 
places in the course of this year : — 

Salamanca, by L. Alemanus and Lupus Sanz. 
Leipsic, by Marcus Brand. 
Casal, G. de. Canepa NovadeCampanilihus. 
Uribino, by Henry de Colonia. 
Vienne (in France) Peter Schenck. 
Aurach, (in Wirtemberg) Conrad Fjmer. 
John Amerbach, one of the most excellentand 
learned printers of his time, began to exercise 
the art at Basil, where he continued printing 
until the vear 1538, in which year he died. 

From tne invention of the art, to about this 
, period, printed books were, generally speaking, 
without title-pages ; and when first introduced, 
a simple line, or a line and a half, or at most 
three or four lines, towards the top of the page, 
constituted the whole of the decoration,till about 
the year 1490, when ornamental title-pages came 
into use, the most common of whicn was the 
repi«sentation of the author or writer at bis 
desk ; but subsequently, other devices were 
invented, some of them of the character of vig- 
nettes, others displaying the monagram, &c. of 
the printer. 

1481. Thymage or Myrrour of the Worlde. 
Emprysed and Fynysshed in the xxi yere of the 
regne of the most crysten kyng, kynge Edward 
the fourth. Folio. With cuts. 

Our venerable printer in his prologue, says 
that the book was translated " out of latyn into 
frensshe by the ordynaunce of the noble duk, 
Johan of Berry ana Auuergne the year of lorde 
M.cc.xLV, and now (he adds) at this tyme rudely 
translated out of frensshe in to Englisshe by me 
syinple persone ^yllm Caxton, ^e." 

The following is the conclusion of the work : — 
" And where is it so, that I have presumed and 
emprised this forsayd translacion tnto our Eng- 
lisshe and maternal tonge, in xvhiche I am not 
wel parfyght, and yet lasse in Frensshe; yet I 
haue endeuoured me therein, atte request and de- 
syre, cnste and dispence of the honourable and 
u'orshipfut man Hugh Bryce, cytezen and alder- 
man aj London, which hath sayd to me that he 
entended to present it unto the puissant, noble, 
and vertuous lord, my lord Ilastynges, chamber - 
Inyn vnto our somerayn lord the kynge, and hit 
lieutenaunt of the town of Calais axd marches 
there. In whiche translacion I knowleche tm/ 
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lelfiwmple, rude, and ygnorant, wherfor I hum- 
bly heteche my tayd lord chamberlayn to par- 
dmute me of this rude and simple translaciun. 
How be it, I ley e for myne excuse, that I haue, to 
my power, followed my copie, and as nyqhe as to 
me is possible I haue made it so playn, that every 
num resonable may understonde it, i^he aduysedbf 
and ententyfly rede or here it. And yf ther be 
fatdte in meswryng of the firmament, sonne, mone, 
or of therthe, or in any other meruaylles herein 
eorieyned, I beseeche you not tarette the defaulte 
in me, but in hym that made my copye ; whiche 
book I began first to translate the second day of 
Janyuer, in the yer of our Lord meccclxxx, and 
fiymsshed the viii day of Marche the same yere. 
MM the xxi yere of the regne of the most christen 
hfng, kynge Edward the fourth, under the sha- 
Mw of whos noble protection I haue emmysed 
and jynysshed this sayd lytil werke ana Soke, 
heseching almyghty god to be his protector and 
defendour agayn alle his enemyes, and gyue hym 
grace to suidue them, and tnespeeiall them that 
haue late enterprysed agayn right and reson to 
make warn wythm his royamme, and also to pre- 
serue and mayntene hym in longe lyf and pros- 
perous helthe, and after this short and transitorye 
lyf he brynge hym and t» into his celestyal blysse 
m heuene. Amen. Caxton me fieri fecit." 

It appears that Caxton printed two editions of 
the above, the first being upon the best paper, 
with blaaks for the initial capitals ; it contains 
one hundred leaves, and has twenty-niQe lines in 
a page. The second is printed with the same 
type, and capital initials ; it contains eigh^-four 
leaves, with thirty-one lines in a page, and con- 
cludes with the addition " Caxtonme fieri fecit." 
His large device is on a separate leaf at the end. 
This is said to have been the first work in which 
he used signatures ; but it appears that he first 
adopted them in the second editJon of tlie Dictes. 

This work is copiously described by Mr. Uib- 
din, in his Typographical Antiquities, with' fac- 
similies of the engravings, which he observes are 
the first known engravings, with a date, produced 
in England. The duke of Roxburghe's copy 
produced the sum of j£3dl ld«. A copy of the 
second edition, with two leaves of the table, and 
a portion of two other leaves supplied by manu- 
script, was offered in a trade catalogue for £50. 

14S1. The Historye of Reynart the Foxe, ire. 
Which was in dutche, and by me, willm Caxton 
trtaulated in to this rude and symple englyssh in 
thabbey of Westmestre fynysshed the rj day of 
Juyn the yere of our lord m.cccc.lxxxj and the 
xxi yere of the regne of kynge Edward the iiijth. 

This curious and exceedingly scarce volume 
is called a quarto by some, and a folio by others ; 
the copy in his Majesty's library is said to be the 
only one known in this country. Heame called 
this work " an admirable thing, and the design 
Tety good ; viz. to represent a wise and politic 
gorenunent." Mr. Douce thinks this "cele- 
brated and interesting romance" was composed 
long before the twelfth century. The name of 
the original Dutch author has not yet been 
brought to light. 



1481. TTie Soke of Tulle of old age 4-c Em. 
prynted bt) me tytnple persone William Caxton 
into Englysshe at the playsir solace and reverence 
of men growing into olds age the xij day of Au- 
gust the yere of our lord m.cccclxxxj. To which 
are added, 

Tullius his Book of Friendship ; and the De- 
claracyon, shewing wherein Honoure shM teste. 
Printed by the same : in the same year. 

Oldys observes, respecting the above, that 
" this threefold work is sufficiently explained in 
tlie prefaces and conclusions of its several parts." 
After eiglit leaves of contents, it closes thus — 

" Tlius endelh the boke of Tulle nf Olde Age, 
translated out of iMtifn into Frenshe by Laurence 
de prima Facto, at the comaundement of the noble 
prynce Lowys, due of Burbon, and enprynted by 
me symple persone, William Caxton, into Eng- 
lysshe, at the playsir, solace, and reverence of 
men growyng into old age, the 12 day of August, 
the yere of our Lorde 1481." 

Caxton has not given us the name of the 
translator of the foregoing. Leland attributes 
it to Tiptoit: but Mr. Anstis informs us, that it 
was done by Wyllyam de Wyrcestre, alias 
Botaner, and presented by him to Wyllyam 
Waynflate, bisnup of Winchester. This is cod- 
firme<l by a Latin memorandum in the manu- 
script library of Bennet college, thus entitled — 
" Itinerarium Will Worcester de Bristoll ad 
Montem S. Michaelis in An Christi 1478" — 
" The 20th day of August I presented to Wyl- 
lyam Waynflete, bishop of Wmchester, the boke 
of Tully of Old Age, translated by me into 
English."* 

1 hen follows the declarations of Publius Cor- 
nelius Scipio and Gayus Flamyneus, competi- 
tors for the love of Lucresse, explaining wherein 
true honour and nobleness consists ; the former 
placing it in blood, riches, and the worshipful 
deeds of his ancestors, without urging any thing 
of his own life or manners ; the latter insisting, 
that nobleness cannot be derived from the glory 
or merits of another man, or from tlie flattering 
goods of fortune, but must rest in a man's own 
proper virtue and glory. These orations, with 
the argument or introduction, take up nine- 
teen leaves : — ^and afterwards Caxton ados (what 
has been overlooked by Herbert,) " This little 
Volume, a thin 4*. / have emprised t'imprint un- 
der the Umbre aTid shadow of the noble protection 
of OUT most dread sovereign, and most christian 
king, Edward the fourth ; whom I most humbly 
besought to receive the said book of me, William 
Caxton, his most humble subject and little ser- 

• "ThU William Wyicestre," says Lewis, " wa» an an- 
tiquarr and pbjrsidan, and perhaps on tbat account had 
the name of Botaner, or herbalist ; and an astronomer of 
great abilities for the age he lived in. He was bom in the 
city of Bristol, in the year 1415, and ■ sometyme sernaontc 
and Boget witlie his rcnerent master John Fastolf cheva- 
lier, and exercised bi the werres above 44 ycrcs,' and in so 
(treat favoar with Sir John, that he left him one of the 
executors of bis last wiU. He wrote a particular treatise 
of sir John's life, but whether in Latin or English is alto- 
gether uncertain. But, however, this English translation , 
by whomsoever made, is not from the original Latin, bnt, 
as Mr. Ca-tton has acquainted us, from the French, ftc." 
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vant, and not to disdain to take it of me, io poor, 
ignorant, and timple a person." 

This volume of three tracts, which is rather 
elegantly printed, contains 120 leaves. 

1481 . Godefroy of Boloyne ; or the last Siege 
and Conqueste of Jherusalem. Fynyuhyd the 
vii dayofJuyn, theyere ofourlorde mececlxxxi, 
and the xxi yere of the regne of our sayd Soue- 
rayn, kyng Edward the fourth. And in this 
maner sette in forme and Enprinled the xx day 
of Novembre the yere aforsayd, in thabby of 
Westmester by the sayd Wylliam Caxton. Folio. 

This book, which is divided into two hundred 
and twelve chapters, is comprised in 146 leaves. 

1482. The Polycronycon ; conteynyng the 
Berynges and Dedet of many Tymes, in eyght 
Books, ^e. Imprinted by WiUiam Caxton, after 
having somewhat chaunged the rude and old Eng- 
lysshe, tliat is to wele, certayn Wordes which in 
these Dayea he neither vsyd ne understanden. 
Ended the second Dayof Juyll, the xxij Yere of 
the Regne of Kynge Edward the fourth, and of 
the Incamacion of oure Lord a thousand four 
Hundred four Score and tweyne. Folio. 

This translation was made at the request of 
Thomas, lord Berlceley, by John de Trevisa,* 
vicar of Berkeley, (who ranks among the ear- 
liest of our English poets) from the Latin of 
Ranulph Higden,f one of the monks of St. 
VVerberg's monastery (now the cathedral in 
Chester), who died in 1360, at the advanced age 
of between eighty and ninety. 

Trevisa's translation of Higden closes in the 
year 1357, to which Caxton added the eighth 
book, thereby extending the history to the year 
1460. The work opens with a preface of four 
pages; 2dly, an alphabetical table of persons, 
places, and principal things, containing thirty- 
two pages; 3dly, a dialogue between a clerk, 
the lord, and the vicar of Berkeley, comprising 
four pages and a half; 4thly, tlie epistle of John 

* John de Trevisa, who flomished towards the close of 
this centory, has also been enumerated amon^ the first 
translators of tile Bible into Eng:Ligh. He was bom at 
Caradoc, in the county of Comval], and educated at Ox- 
ford. His learning and talents ^ned him thi; patrona^ 
uf earl Berkeley, who appointed him his chaplain, and 
presented him to the vicara^ of Berlieley, in Gloucester- 
shire. He was also canon of Westbury, in Wiltshire. War- 
ton, in his History of English Poetry, vol. 1. p. 343, speaks 
of him as haying been a great traveller ; and Ant. Wood 
(Antiq. Ojon.J says, " He was a man of extensive erudi- 
tlon, and of considerable eloquence ; and one of the first 
who laboured to polish his native language, and rescue It 
from barbarism." — Writers are divided on the subject of 
Trevisa's translation of the Bible. Some maintain that 
he was the author of a transUtlon i while others obsti- 
nately deny the assertion, and state that be did no more 
than translate certain sentences, which were painted on 
the walls of Berkeley castle. — Trevisa finished his transla- 
tion of the Potychronicon in 1 387 ; and is said to have died 
in the year 1412, at a very advanced a^. 

tThis work contains the transactions of many ages, 
and is said to border upon the marvellous and fabulous, 
the first chapter describes all countries in ^neral, parti- 
cularly Britain. The other six comprise a concise account 
of civil history, from the creation down to the author's 
own time : viz. the reign of Edward 111. terminating in 
13&7. It has been asserted that Hidden was not the real 
aathor, but that he borrowed it from the Polycratico 
Temporum of Roger Cestrensis, (a Benedictine monk of 
the above monastery,) without making the least acknow- 
ledgment of the souice from whence he derived his ma- 
terials. 



Trevisa unto Thomas of Berkeley, consisting of 
thirty-five lines. At the end, he observes — 

" Uod be thanked of al his dedes, this transU- 
eion it ended on a thvrsdaye, the eightenthe daye 
of Apryll, the yere of our lord a thousand thrt 
honderd and Ivii, the xxxi yere ofkyng Edward 
the thyrd, after the conquest of England, the yert 
of my lordes age. Sir Tliomas lord of Berkley, 
that made me make this translacion, fyue and 
Ihyrly." 

Then follows Caxton's addition, in which he 
informs us, that the original was "made and 
compiled bv Ranulph, monke of Chestre," Hcc. 

The Polycronicon is a large volume, and 
seems to have been intended by Caxton as a 
helpmate to his Chronicle. The printing must 
have occupied him the whole year, as no other 
publication came from his press in 1482. Be- 
sides printing it, however, he added an eighth 
book, bringing the history down from 1357 to 
1460; " because," he says, " men, whiles in this 
time ben oblivious and lightly forgotten, nuan/ 
things deygne to be put in memory;, and also 
there cannot be founden in these days but few 
that wryte in their regysters such things as daily 
happen and fall." He was also obliged to take 
the trouble of altering many parts of Trevisa's 
language; for, though only 124 years had 
elapsed, many words were quite obsolete and 
unintelligible. This, Caxton particularly no- 
tices in the Polychronicon ; and at greater 
length in the following curious passage in the 
preface to his Eneid, a work from his press, that 
will be afterwards noticed. 

"After divers works, made, translated, and 
atchieved, having no work in hand, I, sitting in 
my study, where as lay many divers pamphlets 
and books, it happened that to my hand came a 
little book, in French, which late was transited 
out of Latin, by some noble clerk of Fiance, 
which book is named Eneid, as made in Latin 
by that noble person and great clerk, Virril, 
which book I saw over, and read therein. (He 
then describes the contents.) In which book I 
had great pleasure by cause of the fair and 
honest terms, and words, in French, which I 
never saw tofore like, ne none so pleasant nor so 
well ordered : which book as me seemed should 
be much requisite to noble men to see, as well 
for the eloquence as histories; and when I bad 
advised me in this said book, I deliberated, and 
concluded to translate it into English, and forth- 
with took a pen and ink, and wrote a leaf or 
twain, which I oversaw again, to correct it ; and 
when I saw the fair and strange terms therein, 
I doubted that it should not please some gentle- 
men, which late blamed me, saying, that in mv 
translations, I had over curious terms, whicn 
could not be understand of common people; 
and desired me to use old and homely terms in 
my translations ; and fain would I satisfy every 
man, and so to do, took an old book, and read 
therein ; and certainly the English was so rude 
and broad, that I could not well understand it ; 
and also, my lord abbot of Westminster, did do 
shew to mc late certain eWdcnces, written in old 
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EngUsh, DOW used ; and certainly it was written 
in such wise, that was more like to Dutch than 
to English. I could not reduce, nor bring it to 
be understanden." 

Again: "CertaiDly the language now used 
Turieth far firam that which was used and spoken 
when I was bom; for we, Englishmen, been 
borne under the dominacion of the moone, which 
is never stedfaste, but ever wavering." In his 
time, the inhabitants of one county hardly un- 
derstood those of another : " The most quantity 
of the people understand not Latin nor French, 
in this royaume of England." The intermixture 
of French words and iuoms, of course, was most 
prevalent in the capital. " That common Eng- 
lish, that is spoken in one shyre varyeth from 
another — ^in so much that in my dayes hap- 
pened, that certain merchants were in a ship, in 
Thamys, for to have sailed over the sea to Zea- 
land ; and, for lack of wind, they tarried att 
Forland, and went to land for to refresh them ; 
and one of them, named She£Beld, a mercer, 
came into an hous, and axed for mete, and espe- 
cially he axed after egges ; and the good wyfe 
answerde, that she coula speke no Frenche, and 
the merchant was angry, for he also could speke 
no Frenche, but would have had egges, and she 
understood him not. And then at last another 
sayd, that he would have eyrun. Then the good 
wife sayd, that she understood him well.*" Cax- 
ton seems to have been a good deal puzzled and 
perplexed about the language he should use in 
his translations ; for, while some advised him to 
use old and homelr terms : " Some honest and 
great clerks," he adds, " have been with me, and 
desired me to write the most curious terms that 
I could finde — and thus, betwixt plain, rude, 
and curious, I stand abashed." Tnere can be 
no doubt, however, that either by following the 
advice of those honest and great clerks, or from 
Im long residence abroad — in his translations, 
as Dr. Johnson observes, " the original is so 
scrupulously followed, that they afford us little 
knowledge of our own language; though the 
words are English, the phrase is foreign." 

The great scarcity of books, prior to the in- 
vention of printing, it is conjectured by Oldys 
and Mr. Burnett, gave our typogpranfaer cause 
for the* foregoing complaint. The fifteenth cen- 
toiy has not been accounted a very fruitful one 
in historical writers ; and Mr. Lewis, in his Life 
of CaxUm, thus remarks upon the above subject: 
" Particularly of the reign of Edward IV. that 
even the favourers of justice and his cause, have 
not known what account to give of the times, or 
how to form a regular history from such a heap 
of confiision." Yet in this century lived such 
manuscript authors as Froissart, K. Avesbury, 
Rosse, Knyghton, Walsingham, Otterbume, and 
others, of whom, had Caxton known of their 



existence, or could have gained access to them, 
it is probable that he might have obtained far 
more ample materials for his history. It appears 
that he was censured for the liberty he had taken 
in changing the obsolete language.* 

This volume is comprised in 428 folios, and is 
considered by Mr. Dibdin as one of the most 
curious and interesting productions of Caxton's 
press. 

. 1482. Printing introduced into the following 
places in the course of this year. 

Aquila, by Adam de Rotwil. 

Erfurt, by Paul Wider de Hombach. 

Memmingen, by Albert Kunne. 

Passau, by Conrad Stahel and Benedict Mayr. 

Vienna, by John Winterbcrg. 

Promentour, by Louis Guerin. 

Reutlingen, by John Otraar. 

1482. Erchardus Ratdolt, a German printer, 
has the credit of inventing ink of a golden colour, 
of which a specimen may be seen m some of the 
copies of the Euclid printed by him. In some 
copies of the Simpliciui, of 1499, and of the 
Ammoniui, of 1600, by Caliergus, the titles are 
in letters of gold. 

1482. John Lettou and William Machlinia 
have already been mentioned as introducing the 
art of printmg into the city of London, and we 
now give some notices of their works. Lettou 
is considered, from bis name, to have been a 
foreigner, and most probably a German ; but 
neither Ames, Herbert, nor Dibdin, have been 
able to discover any thing relating to his life. 
The first of these authors supposes that he came 
to England, with others, &om the continent, on 
the invitation and encouragement of Caxton 
and Hunt, to work at the newly-established 
presses o£ Britain. He appears to have been 
first employed in the office of Machlinia, as a 
pressman, but he afterwards was received into 
partnership with his master, and his name is 
even placed first in the colophons of those books 
which they printed in connection. It does not 
appear that Lettou ever printed abroad ; and 
there are probably but two volumes now exist- 
ing to which his name is affixed alone ; — 

1. QutBstiones Antonii Andrete Ord. Minor, 
fuper xii libroi Metavhysica emendata per Ven. 
fralrem Magittrwm Thmnam Penketh Ord. ft. 
Avffuttin. mxccclxxx. Folio. 

2. ExpoHtionet Super Psalterium. London, 
m.eceelxxxi. Folio. 



* If Caiton U correct in thia story, the Uuigaa<;e of thia 
ptrt of Kent (in ttie weald of whlcb, where he was boin, 
tie acknowledces'Boglish U spoken broad and rude) must 
liaTe borrowed the word for egj^ from the Teutonic, and 
not (torn the Anglo-EtexoDi mg, being the Anglo-Saxon, 
and ei Oie Oennan, for an egg. 



* Lewis, In his Life of Cotton, thos commends tali mo- 
desty, and Justifies his alteration of the olisolete terms : — 
" One cannot help observing here, the great modesty and 
humility of Mr. Caxton, how mean an opinion he had oi 
himself and his works, and with what deference and re- 
spect he treated others and their learned labours. It is 
likewise obvioos to remark what Mr. Caxton says of the 
alteration of the English language in his time ; which waa 
so great, that there were many words in Trerisa's trans- 
lation of the Polffchronieon, which, in his days, were nei- 
ther used nor understood. Now it was but 134 years since 
that translation was made j whereas archbishop Parker 
noted it as very strange, that our language should lie so 
changed in 40« years from his time, that the manuscript 
book of the Liva of the Samts, written about A.D. IIM, 
in old English verse, now in Bennet college library, was 
so written that people could not understand it." 
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In connection with Machlinia, Lettou printed 
two volumes of law, one of which was — 

Tenores. Ntmelli Impressi per nos Johannem 
lettou et WUhelmum de Machlinia in Civitate 
Londoniarum juxta ecclesiam omnium Sancto- 
rum. Folio. 

This was the first edition of Littleton's Te- 
nures, which was without a title-page, the above 
forming the colophon. Herbert gives the fol- 
lowing detail of the arrangement of this book. 
On the reverse of the first leaf appeals, Incipit 
tabula hujut libri, which is diviaed into three 
parts: — 

" This table gives the beginning Tenure by 
the directing letter or signature to the binder, 
for folding the sheet at the bottom of the leaf, 
as, a i, a ii, a iii, a iiii. then four leaves blank, 
after b i, b ii, b iii, b iiii. Sec. to the end. No 
leaves numbered nor catchword ; the initial let- 
ters are left for the illuminator to colour. The 
letters are very much combined together as Cax- 
ton's, but many more abbreviations are used." 

It is supposed that this edition wa^ superin- 
tended by Lord Littleton himself. 

Ames supposes that William Machlinia might 
originally have come from the city of Mechlin, 
which, at the period when he printed, belonged 
to the emperor of Germany. The colophon to 
Littleton's Tenures, seems to warrant such a 
conclusion, as he there evidently calls himself 
William of Mechlin, which was afterward cor- 
rupted into a surname. His letter-press, paper, 
and types, were superior to those of Lettou ; but 
his books are all withoqt dates, and consisted 
only of law and religious publications. Before 
entering on a list of Machlinia's works, it should 
be stated, that he lived in Holbom, near the 
Fleet-bridge, but while in connection with Let- 
tou, their dwelling was by All Saints Church. 
The volumes supposed to nave been printed by 
Machlinia alone, are as follow : — 

1. The Year. Book 33rd and 36th Henry VI. 

2. I>itto. 34<A. Henry VI. Folio. 
Year-Books, says Jacob, are " Reports, in a 

regular series, from the reign of King Edw. II., 
inclusive, to the time of Hen. VIII. which were 
taken by the prothonotaries, or chief scribes of 
the court, at the expense of the crown, and pub- 
lished annually ; whence, they are known under 
the title of Year-Books." 

Incipit liber qui vacatur Speculum Xpristiani. 
No date. Quarto. London. William Machlinia. 

Chiefly in Latin, but also containing some 
English verse. The former consists of an expo- 
rition of the divinity of the period in which it 
was written ; the unprofitable nature of which 
may be conceived, when it is stated, that the 
Creed is commented upon by assigning to each 
apostle that article of faith which he is said to 
have contributed; as in the following transla- 
tion :— " Peter the Apostle : I believe in God, 
the Father Almighty, creator of heaven and 
earth. — Andrew : And in Jesus Christ his only 
Son our Lord. — James the Great: Who was 
conceived of the Holy Ghost, bom of the Virtrin 
Mary," he. . ^ 



The English verses commence with Uiese 
lines : — 

" In henen shall dwelle alle christen mm. 
That knowe & kepe Goddes brddyngn ten." 

There are also many more verses, and eome 
pages of prose in English ; of the former. Her. 
bert has given a specimen, in A demut prayer to 
the blessed Mary, which may remind tie poeti- 
cal reader, of Eilen's Hymn to the Virgin, in Sir 
Walter Scott's Lady of the Lake, as in each die 
is addressed as Mary, mother, and maiden mU. 
An extract from the present poem nil! be suffi- 
cient for a specimen. 

" Mary Moder wel thon bee 
Mary Moder thenke on me 
Mayden and Moder waa nener none 
Togeder lady aaf thou allone 

Swete lady Mayden clene 
Schilde me fro lUe schame and tene* 
And onte of synne lady schilde thon me 
And oute of dette for chaiitte 

Swete lady. Mayden mylde. 
From alle fomen thou me scUlde 
That the feendc me not deoe 
Swete lade thon me ireere 
Both be daye and he night 
Help me lady with alle thy might" 

At the close of the Speculum Christiani, fol- 
lows : " An exposition of the Lord's praver, and 
seven chapters on Sins, with their branches," in 
Latin; and, succeeding this, comes "The Ad- 
monitory words of the blessed Isidore, extracted 
to instruct men in the quality of vice, how to 
avoid it, and of the good of wnich they sbonld 
be informed." The whole concludes nith this 
colophon : — " Iste Libellus imprcssus est in opn- 
lentissima Ciuitate Londoniarum per me Wil- 
helmum de Machlinia ad instanciam necoui 
expensas Henrici Yrakenbergh mercatoris." The 
author's name is supposed to have been John 
Watton. 

lAber Aggregationis sett liber secretorum Alhtrti 
Magni de virtuitibus herbarum lapidum et am- 
malium quorundam. No date. Quarto. 

Mr. Dibdin states this to be the most elegant 
of Machlinia's press with which he is acquainted. 
The book is without catchwords or numerals, 
and consists of 41 leaves. Three pages are occu- 
pied by directions for finding the changes of the 
moon, and moveable feasts of the church. The 
work itself consists, as the title states,* of the 
properties and virtues of stones, herbs, and ani- 
mals, a knowledge of which was, at one period, 
denominated natural magic. A single translated 
extract will give a perfect conception of the 
whole. 

" And if any be willing that a cock should not 
crow, anoint his head and forepart with oil. And 
in the book of Archigenes it is said, that when 
one sufiTereth the chouc, the windpipe of a hare 
should be hung over him: and it is said by 
Aristotle that whoever sitteth upon a lion's skin 
the haemorrhoides will depart irom hira. And 
tlie philosophei's have said that if the head of a 
goat be suspended over those who sufier the 
scrofula they shall be by it restored unto health." 
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Besides seven acknowledged productions uf 
Machlinia, there are five other books without 
oame, date, or place of imprint, but which, from 
a variety of evidence, have been ascribed to him ; 
of which the following is a list : — 

Urn begynneth a litill Boke neceaarye and 
hehmeful agerut the Pestilence. Quarto. With- 
out name, date, or place of imprint. 

By the intoduction to this book, the reader is 
informed that Ramicus — 

" The bishop of Anisiens in the royalme of 
Denmark, Doctour of Phisique will write by the 
moost experte and famous doctours auctorised in 
Phisike somme thvnges of the inlirmitie of pes- 
tilence which dayly enfecteth and sone sufiereth 
us to departe of this lyfe. First I wil write of 
the tokeoes of this infinnitie, the second the 
causes whereof yt cometh, the thirde remedies for 
the same, the fourth comfort for the herte and 
and the principal membres." 

On the recto of the fourth leaf, in the remedie* 
for ike pettilence, it is thus remarked : — 

" Now it is to wete by what remedies a man 
Bay pserve him self fro pestilence first see the 
nitiiig of Jeremy the pphete that a man ought 
to (brake evil thinges and do gode dedes and 
mekdy to confesse his sinnes for whi it is the 
Uest remedie in that time of pestilence penance 
and cofession to be pferred toal other meaicines." 

This singular production consists of nine 
karegjaod was first introduced into the Typo- 
frtfJtieel Antiq-uitiea, by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin. 

Bettdarion of a Monke in the Abbey of £ui4- 
loK. Quarto. 

This most singular volume commences on the 
recto of the first leaf; and on the reverse, " Here 
^tJflu^yth a meruelom reuelacion that wot ichev)- 
fd of alwojghty god by tent Nycholas to a monke 
ofEiapkamme yn tite days of kynge Richard the 
fynt, atd the yere of our lord, mcJxxxxm. — 
Ca primiun, Iviii chap, in all. 

Tlie story which then ensues, states that the 
iBOBk who was favoured with this vision, was a 
jDODf man who bad been converted from the 
world to a religious life, and that soon after his 
Iwing entered in Evesham monastery he was 
aiBicted with an illness which lasted fifteen 
months. After medical skill had been found in 
nin, and his sickness had increased to a great 
keigfat, toward the feast of Easter, he somewhat 
Rcorered, and on the Thursday in Passion- 
•eel, joined his brethren in the church, where 
he behaved with peculiar fervour and devotion. 
His weakness however again increases, and with 
it his religions zeal, and at length, on Good 
Friday morning, he is found prostrate before the 
ahbot s seat in the chapter-house. 

"At a man lyfeles," says the story, " without 
«jr fnoeyon of any membre of his body. — Trewly 
kis yet ware faUe doun depe into his hede ^ tho 
Jet tr note of him ware blody or as a maime had 
<xwr lede Item udth mekyl bloode. 

In this state he continues, notwithstanding 
Ihe endeavours of his brethren to restore him, 
until the following afternoon, when he slowly 
tecoreis, and about the time when the resurrec- 



tion took place, he leaves his bed and goes to 
the church. After this he relates to the con- 
vent, " in the collnke the which ys a place where 
the may speke to geder," all the wonderful things 
he had seen and heard. This curious book con- 
tains 65 leaves, four of which are double, and 
30 lines on a fiill page. There are neither title- 
page, signatures, pages, catchwords, nor colo- 
phon. 

Chronicle of England. Folio. 

Of this exceedingly rare volume, Herbert 
gave only the following very unsatisfactory ac- 
count : " A Chronicle of England, partly writ- 
ten, and partly printed, on paper and vellum ; 
was in the possession of the late John Anstis, 
Garter. It is a miscellaneous piece, and has 
printed in it, first. The promise of Matrimonie : 
second, The Lettre annvelle port : third, The 
obligation of Nisi : fourth, Tnarticles of the con- 
vencion bitnvne the Frensshe king and die due of 
Austrice, late called due of Bourgoigne." 

Mr. Dibdin has considerably improved upon 
the above, and from him we learn, that this book 
is printed with worn and broken types, and that 
the printing is executed in a rude unfinished 
manner. As all the copies he had met with 
were imperfect, he is able only to state his sup- 
position, that it originally commenced with the 
table on sign. a. i., which at present occupies 
ten leaves. The number of chapters is cc. Ixxiij, 
and the chroiucle begins with — '• How the lande 
of Englonde was fyrst named Albion and by 
what encheson it was so named," which is printed 
in a stout square German-text type, similar to 
the titles in Caxton's books, and the earlier ones 
by Wynkyn de Worde. The text commences ; 
" In the noble lande of Surre ther was a noble < 
kyng and myhty a man ofgrete rename : " which 
comprehend the first two lines. Mr. Dibdin 
mentions, that the most perfect copy he has 
seen, terminated on sign ee. iiii. 

Herbert also mentions one other work from 
Machlinia's press, w hich is 

A Book of Devotion. 

Printed on vellum, in Latin, and with the 
same type as the Nova Statuta. 

Neither Lettou nor Machlinia appear to have 
used any device, but only to have printed their 
names in the colophons to their respective works. 

1483, April 9. Died King Edward IV. at 
Wiadsor. He was bocn at Rouen, in France, 
April 29, 1441. On March 4, 1471, he was 
proclaimed king of England, and crowned on the 
28th of June ; upon which august occasion his 
brothers George and Richard were created dukes 
of Clarence and Gloucester. On the 1st of May, 
1464, he was privately married to the ladv Eliza- 
beth Woodville, widow to Sir John drey, at 
Grafton Regis. Being compelled to fly the 
kingdom, he fled to Flanders, from whence he 
returned and landed at Ravenspur, on the 14th 
of March, 1471 ; in his bonnet he wore an ostrich 
feather, as prince of Wales; his Fleming followers 
carried hand-guns which is the earliest account 
of them in England. 

On the 4th of May, 1483, Richard duke of 
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Gloucester, youngest brother of Edward IV. was 
acknowledged by the chief nobility, protector of 
the realm, and of the person of his nephew, 
Edward V. son of the last monarch, which event 
took place in the palace of the bishop of London. 
The duke assumed the style, on this occasion, of 
" brother of kings, protector and defensor, great 
chamberlain, constable, and lord high admiral of 
England." On June 22, he ascended the throne 
as Richard III. It was that memorable Sunday 
when Dr. Shaw, a brother of the lord mayor 
preached at St. Paul's cross, from this singular 
text, " Bastard slips shall not strike deep roots ;" 
and thence proceeded, by the appointment of 
Gloucester, to show the illegitimacy of the infant 
princes sons of Edward IV. 

At this period instead of a pamphlet being 
published, to furnish the advocates of the ad- 
ministration with plausible arguments on great 
political measures, it was usual to announce the 
court creed from Uie pulpit at St. Paul's cross — 
80 we find that Richard III. employed Dr. Shaw 
Vo support his claim to the crown ; a^d about 
fifteen years before, the great earl of Warwick 
employed his chaplain, Dr. Goddard, to convince 
the people that Hen^ VI. ought to be restored, 
and that Edward IV. was an usurper. In it 
Jane Shore, the mistress of Edward IV. did pe- 
nance ; there the cause of queen Catharine, the 
first wife of Henry VIII. was assailed ; and the 
titles of the princesses Mary and Elizabeth were 
disputed. 

William Collingboume, Esq. who has given 
bis name to two juaces in Wiltshire, was tried 
and executed for posting some satirical rhymes 
upon the church doors against Richard III. and 
his ministers. 

1483. An act of parliament was made for pro- 
hibiting the Italians from importing and selling 
their wares in England by retail, &c. excepting 
books written or printed : this act runs thus — 

" Provided always, that this act, or any parcel 
thereof, or any other act made, or to be made in 
this said parliament, shall not extend, or be in 
prej udice, disturbance, damage, or impediment, to 
any artificer, or merchant stranger, of what nation 
or country he be, or shall be of, for bringing into 
this realm, or selling by retail, or otherwise, any 
books written or printed, or for inhabiting within 
this said realm for the same intent, or any scri- 
vener, illuminor, reader, or printer of such books, 
which he hath, or shall have to sell by way of 
merchandise, or for theirdwelling within this said 
realm, for the exercise of the said occupations ; 
this act, or any part thereof notwithstanding." 
This act was revoked by Henry VIII. in uie 
year 1535. 

1483. Gttido Mercator or Guy Marchand is 
said to have commenced the art of printing in 
this year. His impressions were numerous ; but 
Chevillier has assigned to him a distinguished 

5 lace amongst the most ignorant printers of his 
ay. In r^ity a book was printed by him in 
this year with this title — ^' Elegantiarum viginta 
Prceeepto ;" which title is reprinted on the second 
leaf; and the volume thus concludes, Eleganti- 



arum viginta Pracepto. Instead of this printer's 
name, his impressions sometimes have merely 
this notice, tn domo Campi Gaillardi. Some of 
them exhibit on the reverse of the final page the 
representation of a Cordwainer at work, with all 
the implements «f his profession about him : 
which this printer may therefore be supposed ta 
have adopted as his whimsical device. He con- 
tinued to exercise the profession till 1505, and his 
press gave birth to various interesting Gothic 
impressions. 

1483. Printing introduced into the following 
places in the course of this year : — 

Magdeburg, by A. Rauenstein andJ. Westval. 

Stockholm, John Snell, a German printer, in- 
vited into Sweden by the administrator Stein 
Sture, and produced his first book in this year. 

Ghent, by Arnold Ctesaris. 

Troyes, by William le Rouge, his name first 
appears to a work in the year 1492. 

i^chiedam, no printer's name. 

Haerlem, by John Andriesson. Formula No- 
vitorum, 1483, is the most ancient book, with « 
date, printed at Haerlem ; Santander is of opinion 
that Uiis was the first book printed in that city. 

Culemberg by John Veldener. 

Leyden, by Henry Heynrici. 

Pisa, by Laurentius and Angelus Florentini : 
produced their first work in 1484. 

Gironne, by Matthew Vendrell. 

1483, Aug. 30, died Louis XI., commonly 
called the Tiberius of France. St. Foix informs 
us, that kings were usually addressed by the 
titles of most illuttriout, or your serenity, or your 
grace, but that the custom of giving them that 
of majesty was only established by Louis XI., a 
prince the least majestic in all his actions, his 
manners, and his exterior — a severe monarch, 
but no ordinary man. ' The manners of this 
monarch were most sordid; in. public audiences 
he dressed like the meanest of nis neople, and 
affected to sit on an old broken cnair, with a 
filthy dog on his knees. In an account found 
of his household, this majestic prince has a 
charge made him for two new sleeves sewed in 
one of his old doublets. 

For a particular account of this sing^ar mo- 
narch see the novel of Quentin Durward, by Sir 
Walter Scott, in the second volume of which 
the following beautiful eulogium on the art of 
printing is expressed by Galeotti Martivalle the 
astrologer, in an interview with Louis. It must, 
however, be premised that judical astrology was 
one of the prevailing delusions of the age. " Be- 
lieve me that, in considering the consequences 
of this invention, I read with as certain augury, 
as by any combination of the heavenly bodies, 
the most awfiil and portentous changes. When 
I reflect with what slow and limited supplies 
the stream of science hath hitherto descended to 
us; how difficult to be obtained by those most 
ardent in its search ; how certain to be neglected 
by all who regard tlieir ease ; how liable to be 
diverted, or ^together dried up, by the inva- 
sions of barbarism ; can I look forward without 
wonder and astonishment, to the lot of a suc- 
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ceeding geneiation, on whom knowledge will 
igsceoa l^e the first and second rain, uninter- 
nipted, unabated, unbounded, fertilizing some 
grounds, and overflowing others ; changing the 
whole fonn of social life ; establishing and over- 
throwing religions; erecting and destroying 
Ungdoms. This invention may be likenedl'^to a 
joDog tree, which is now newly planted, but 
shall, in succeeding generations, bear fruit as 
fatal, jret as precious, as that of the Garden of 
Eden, the knowledge, namely, of good and evil." 

1483. Caxton printed more books this year 
thin ai»r other; among which are the follow- 
ing : — nu Pylgremage of the SowU, jrc. Folio, 
inished June 6. 

This is a translation from the French of a 
work entitled Le Peleringe de FAme, and is 
dirided into fire books : the first treateih of the 
soul trom its departure out of the body, to its 
being sentenced to purgatory. The second, of 
the soul being brought to purgatory: these con- 
tain 65 chapters. The third, of an angel shew- 
ing the soul hell, and describing the pains 
ftereof by the causes; 10 chapters. The fourth, 
of the green tree and the dry, and by the other 
tronderfol sights; 38 chapters. The fifth, of 
the soul taken out of purgatory, and led up 
through the heavenly spheres; with a descrip- 
tion thereof, and of the calendar of heaven, &c. 
U chapters. 

Mr. Dibdin is of opinion that this work, and 
M Bernard's File of Man, laid the foundation 
of John Bunyan's PUgrim't Progress : it is a 
curious work, and full of devout matter touch- 
ing the soul. Caxton has not given the name 
of the translator : his colophon begins thus — 
"Here ndetk the dreme of pylegremage of the 
itmU" &c. The work is comprised in 110 
leiTes, and num'bered with running titles. It 
is a poetical work. Caxton's translation has 
the addition of various curious songs. 

TTit Liber Fettivalit, or Directions for keeping 
Ftuti all the Yere ; and the Qfiatuor Semumes ; 
both of them printed in folio, by William Cax- 
ton; and frequentiy bound together. Of the 
first, Heame observes, that "it consists of a 
coane of homilies, in which are many odd sto- 
ries ; that it goes by no other name than that of 
FettivaU, among curious men, who are very in- 
quisitive after copies of it." Oldys adds, " that 
some uf these odd stories are such, that the pa- 
pists are now ashamed of them." " The fact 
IS," says Mr. Dibdin, " whatever be the nature 
of these stories, all 'curious' theological scho- 
lars may be well inquisitive after the Liber Fes- 
tiadis, as it is the origin or substratum of the 
English Common Prayer Book." The prologue 
telb us, that " For the help of such clerks, this 
hook was drawn to excuse them for default of 
hooks, and for simpleness of cunning, and to 
shew unto the people what the holy saints suf- 
fered and did for God's sake, and for his love ; 
so that they should have the more devotion in 
Ood's saints, and with the better will come to 
church to serve God, and pray the saints of their 
help." That it was principally taken from the 



Legenda Aurea, or Golden Legend, is proved by 
the prologue of an ancient edition, in which the 
writer states, " this treatise is drawn out of Le- 
genda Aurea, that he that list to study therein, 
he shall find ready therein of all the principal 
feasts of the year, on every one a short sermon, 
needful for him to teach, and for them to learn ; 
and for that this treatise speaketh of all the 
fcasts of the year, I will and pray that it be 
called Festival." 

Then follow, says Lewis, sermons on nineteen 
Sundays and ferials, beginning with the first 
Sunday in advent, and ending with Corpus 
Christi day. Next are discourses or sermons on 
forty-three holy-days. Then follows a sermon 
De dedicationekcelesia, or on the church holiday. 

The Quatuor Sermorus, which was a transla- 
tion from the Latin, was most probably the Ro- 
man Catholic formulary of the day, respecting 
the religious topics of which it treats, namely. 
The Lord's Prayer, Belief, Ten Commandments, 
and Articles of Faith. In the translation of the 
creed, which we have in the first sermon, the 
fourth article is thus expressed, / byleve, that he 
suffered payne under Ponce Pilate," ice* 

1493,t Sep. 2. Confessio Amantis ; That U to 
saye in Englisshe, The Confessyon of the Lnuer, 
maad and compyled by John Gower, Squyer,X 
Ire Folio. 

This work was written by John Gower the 
poet, (see p. 84 ante.) It treateth how he was 
confessed to Genius, priest of Venus, upon the 
causes of his five wits, and seven deadly sins, as 
appeareth in the said book; in which is comprised 
divers histories and fables touching every matter. 
Caxton observes, that he has ordained a table of 
all such histories and fables. It contains 211 
leaves, which are numbered. 

1483. Tite Golden Legende — Accomplisshed 
at the commaundemente and requeste of the noble 
and puyssawnle erle, and my special good lorde, 
wyllyam erle of arondel ; and fynysshed at West- 
mestre the twnty day of Nouembre. Folio. 

This work, which has many wooden cuts, 
contains an account of all " the high and great 
fates of our Lord, the fates of our blessed Lady, 
the lives, passions, and miracles of many other 
Saints, and other historiesand acts." St. George 
being our English patron, we shall extract the 
following from the close of his life : — 



'According to this manner of writing, excepting some- 
times Ponce for Pounce, was this article of the creed ex- 
pressed in EnRlisb, from the fourteenth century down to 
A.D. 1S32, when in the Primer ot Salisbury use, it was 
altered to Pontius Pilate, which was followed by arch- 
bishop Cranmer, in his notes on the King's Book, 1538. 

t By mistake for 1483, as the designation of this Icing's 
reign clearly testifies. 

t Gower wrote some I.attn verses on the rebellion of 
Wat Tyler, — which are humorously translated by An- 
drews, — part of which we insert, as a specimen of the 
literature of the age : — 

Wat cries, Tou flies, nor Sthiin stays aside ; 

And Batt and Okb, and ilrxi, they summon loud, 
CnoLtN and Bob combustibles provide. 

While Will the mischief forwards in the crowd 
Greo bawls. Hob bawls, and Dav? Joins the cry. 

With Larv, not the least among the throng ; 
HouoB drubs, Judb scrubs, while Tib stands grinning by. 

And Jack with sword and flre-brand madly tftxldes along. 

2 A 
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" 7%yi hlessyd and holy martyr, taynt George, 
patrone nf tkys roiame of Englond, and the crye 
of men of warre, in the worship of whom is 
founded the noble ordre of the garter, and alto a 
noble college in the cattle nf Wyndetore, by kynges 
of England, in whiche it the herte of taynt 
George, whyche Sygytmnnd, the emperor of Al- 
mayn, brnughte and gafe for a grete and a pre- 
eiout reliqve to kyng tiarry the fyfthe ; and alto 
the layd Sygitnwnde wat a broder of the tayd 
garter; and alto there it a pyece of hit heed: 
which college it nobly endowed to thanoure and 
wonhyp ofalmyghty God, andhyt blestyd mar- 
tyr taynt George. Thenne lete ut praye unto 
hym, that he be special proteetour and defrndour 
of thyt royame. Thus endeth the lyf of taynt 
George. And folio ccclxxxxi. Thxu endeth 
the lyf of saynt Saturnine. Thys feste is the last 
fette of the yere, for to begynne at the feste of 
saynt Andrewe, and herafter shall foloice dyuers 
feettes, whiche been added and sette in thys tayd 
booh, called the Golden Legend.''^ 

This work is printed in donble columns, con- 
tains 404 folios, and is, Mt. Dibdin observes, 
" without exception, one of the most elaborate, 
skilful, and magnificent specimens of printing 
which ever issued from Caxton's press. Jaco- 
bus de Voraigrne, Archbishop of Genoa,* first 
composed it in Latin, about 1260. In the sub- 
sequent century Jean de Vignay translated it 
into French, from which our typographer's 
translation was taken. 

A second edition of the Golden Legend is said 
to have been printed soon after the other, with 
wood cuts, but without date. 

A third edition was finished the 20th of May, 
1483. Folio. 

At the beginning and end of this work it is 
observed respecting the title, the Golden Le- 
gend; "for like as passeth gold in value all 
other metals, so this Legend exceedeth all other 
books." This work was translated at the re- 
quest of the earl of Arundel. The date of 1493 
appears irreconcileable. Herbert remarks, " This 
is a knot I must acknowledge myself unable to 
untie, or reconcile with the iiceount of Mr. Cax- 
ton's death in 1493, as mentioned in Lewis's 
Life of Caxton." Mr. Dibdin believes the work 
to have been printed by William Caxton, and 
the colophon added by Wynkyn De Worde, who 



* JacobI de Voralgne wu a native of the Genoese ter- 
ritory; bom abont 1230. Became proTincial of tbe onler 
of the Dominicans, and in 1299 archbishop of Oeroa. He 
has the character of a virtuous and zealous prelate : but 
Ilia Aurea Lffenda, abounds so much with fictions and 
absurdities, that perhaps from thence the term legmAtrx 
became sjrnonymous with fabulous. The ftrst edition is 
said to be that of Cologne UVO.—OrntwcU. 

Legendary poetry was sometimes sung to the harp, 
by the minstrels, on Sundays, instead oJ the romantic 
sablects Dsnal at public entertainments. In the British 
mnseiim there is a set of legendary tales in rhyme, which 
appears to have been solemnly pronounced by the priest 
to the people on Sundays and holidays.— If orf on. 

t Three itnperfect copies of the Ooldm Legoid are in the 
pnbUc libtafy at Cambridge, but the Rev. C. H. Harts- 
horae. in his acoonnt of the Book Raritia in Ike Vnlmir. 
ttlf of CamMdge, does not mention which of the three 
editions the above conslsta of. 



affixed his master's name'out of respect to hit 
memory. 

Mr. t)unlop observes that Le Tresor de VAmt 
is a work somewhat of the same description with 
the Legenda Aurea, and that it was composed or 
compiled nearly two hundred years before its 
first appearance from the press. It consists of a 
collection of histories ; but more frequently re- 
ports the miracles wrought by the posthumous 
intercession of saints, than the prodigies per- 
formed in the course of their lives. Tbe longest 
article contained in it is the account of St IV 
trick's purgatory; which is mentioned in the 
Legenda Aurea, but is here minutely described 
by a Spanish knight, who had been sent thithet 
to expiate his crimes. (Hist, of Fiction, vol. 3. 

I have noticed the Legenda Aurea, (nibannii 
1475, 1490, ami 1496,^ which does not consist 
solely of the biography of saints, but is inter- 
spersed with other strangle relations, probably 
extracted from the Getta Longobardonm, or 
other more obscure sources. I was inclioed, 
with Mr. Warton in one part of his History of 
Englith Poetry, to consider the Legenda Ayna 
of J. de Voraigne as the only source from which 
Caxton drew his Golden Legende.* But Mr. 
Warton afterwards says "this is not strictly 
true. Caxton informs us in his preface to the 
first edition, anni 1487, that he had in his pos- 
ses-sion a Legend in French, another in Latin, 
and a third in English, which varied from the 
other two in many places; and that many his- 
tories were contained in the English collection 
which did not occur in the French and Latin. 
' Therefore' says he, ' J A«t«e wryUm one oule o( 
the tayd three booket, which J have ordereyd 
otherwyte than in the tayd Englysshe Legenie 
which was so to fore made.' " I have a species 
of Latin Legenda from the press of Joban de 
Westfalia, Lovanii, 1485, folio, unknown to 
Panzer. — Grcsswell. 

Those ecclesiastical histories entitled Legends 
are said to have originated in the following cir- 
cumstance : 

Before colleges were established in the monas- 
teries where the schools were held, the profes- 
sors in rhetoric frequently gave their pupils tbe 
life of some saint for a trial of their talent at 
amplification. The students, at a loss to fur- 
nish out their pages, invented most of these 
wonderful adventures. Jortin observes, that the 
Christians used out of Ovid, Livy, and other 
pagan poets and historians, the miracles and por- 



*In 144}, Walter lord Hnngeiford beqneathed to lady 
Margaret, wife of Sir Robert Hangoford, his ion, "my 
best Legend of the Lieu of the Saints, In Vtanch, and co- 
vered with red doth."— ATicAota. 

A magnificent, and perhaps the original French nuno. 
script of this work was sold among the duplicates Mr. R. 
Heathcote's books in 1803 ; said to be "near MO years oU" 
and executed for the qnecn of ITiUlp de Valois. It is de. 
scribed as being " an immense folio volume, perhaps tlie 
most curious work of the kind in the wca-ld, every leaf of 
the finest vellum , all the capital letters JUominated with 
gold, and rich colours ; with upwards of two handled mi- 
niatures of the tlilTcrent saints, fcc." It was pniehased by 
the duke of Norfolk for £6<. A copy of the English ver- 
sion of the same work by Caxton was, December u, 1814, 
sold at Mr. Braaaey's sale for niaety-thiee guineas. 
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tents to be found there, and accommodated them 
to their own monks and saints. The good fa- 
thers of that ace, whose simplicity was not infe- 
rior to their devotion, were so delighted with 
these powers of rhetoric, that they were induced 
to make a collection of the Buraculous composi- 
tions ; not imaffiniug that, at some distant pe- 
riod, they would become matteis of faith. Yet, 
when James de Voraigne, Peter Nadal, and 
Peter Ribadeneira, wrote the Liva of the Saints, 
they sought for their materials in the libraries of 
the monasteries ; and awakening from the dust 
these manuscripts of amplification, imagined 
they made as invaluable present to the world, 
hv laying before them these pious fictions with 
aU imaginable simplicity, and these are adorned 
by a number of cuts, the miracles were perfectly 
intelligible to their eyes. Tillemont, Fleury, 
Baillet, Latmoi and Ibollandus, cleared away 
much of the rubbish ; the enviable title of Golden 
Legend, by which James de Voraigne called his 
work, has been disputed; iron or lead might 
more aptly describe its character.* 

When the world began to be more critical in 
their reading, the monks gave a graver turn to 
their narratives ; and became penurious of their 
absttidlties. The faithful Catholic contends, 
that the line of tradition has been preserved un- 
broken ; notwithstanding that the originals were 
lost in the general wreck of literature from the 
barbarians, or came down in a most imperfect 
state. 

Baronius has given the lives of many apocrv- 
phal saints ; for instance, of a Saint Xtnons, 
whom he calls a martyr of Antioch ; but it ap- 
peals that Baronius having read in Chrysostum 
this yxrd, which signifies a couple at pair, be 
mistook it for the name of a saint, and contrived 
to pve the most authentic biography of a saint 
who never existed ! The Catholics confess this 
sort of blunder is not uncommon, but then it is 
only fools who laugh ! 

I give a miraculous incident respecting two 
pious maidens. The night of the Nativity of 
Christ, after the first mass, they both retired 
into a solitary spot of their nunnery till the se- 
cond nuiss was rung. One asked the other, "Why 
do you want two cushions, when I have only 
one .'" The other replied, " I would place it 
between us, for the chUd Jesus ; as the Evange- 
list says, where there are two or three persons 
assembled I am in the midst of them." This 
being done, they sat down, feeling a most lively 
pleasure at their fancy ; and there they remained 
uom the Nativity of Christ to that of John the 
Baptist ; but this g^eat interval of time passed 
with these saintly maidens as two hours would 

Sipear to others. The abbess and her nuns were 
armed at their absence, for no one could give 
any account of them. In the eve of St. John, a 
cowherd passing by them, beheld a beautiful 
chUd seated on a cushion between this pair of 

* lo tbe yemr ISM, th« lewned ClMUto D'Bspcnee wu 
otdised to mmke a paUic recanlatioa for cmlUng'ttae Lt' 
genda Auna, or OoMot Legatd, the Legenda Fema, or tbe 
IronLegCDil. 



run-away nuns. He hastened to the abbess with 
news of these stray sheep, who saw this lovely 
child playfully seated between these nymphs, 
who, with blushing countenances, inquired if^lhe 
second bell had already rung? Both parties 
were equally astonished to find our young devo- 
tees had been there from the Nativity of Jesus to 
that of St. John. The abbess asked alter the 
child who sat between them ; they solemnly de- 
clared that they saw no child between them, and 
presisted in their story. 

Such is one of these miracles of " the Golden 
Legend," which a wicked wit might comment 
on, and see nothing extraordinary in the whole 
story. The two nuns might be missing between 
the Nativities, and be found at the last with a 
child seated between them. — ^They might not 
choose to account either for their absence or their 
child — the only touch of miracle is, that the^ 
asseverated, they taw no child — that I confess is 
a little (child) too much. — If Israeli. 

The too curious reader may perhaps require 
other specimens of the more unlucky inventions 
of this Golden Legend ; as characteristic of a 
certain class of minds, the philosophers will not 
contemn these grotesque fictions. 

The monks imagined that holiness was often 
proportioned to a saint's filthiness. St. Ignatius, 
say they, delighted to appear abroad with old 
dirty shoes; he never used a comb, but let his 
hair clot ; and religiously abstained from paring 
his nails. One saint attained to such piety as to 
have near three hundred patches on his breeches ; 
which, after his death, were hung up in public as 
an incentive to imintuUion. St. Irancis disco- 
vered by certain experience that the devils were 
frightened away by such kind of breeches, but 
were animated by clean clothing to tempt and 
seduce the wearers ; and one of their neroes 
declares that the purest souls are in the dirtiest 
bodies. 

Another anecdote from the Golden Legend, of 
St. Macarius, which relates that it " happed on 
a tyme that he kylled a flee that bote him ; and 
whan he sawe the blode of this flee, he repented 
hym, and anoneunclothed hym, and wente naked 
in the deserle vi monethes, and suflred hymselfe 
to be byten of flyes." But the same authority 
exemplies tlie fact, that saints are not alike for- 
bearing; for the apostle of England, St. Austin, 
came to a certain town, inhabited by wicked 
people, who " refused hys doctryne and prech- 
yng uterly, and drove hym out of the towne, 
castyng on hym the tayles of thomback, or lyke 
fysshes ; where he besought Almyghty God to 
sliewe hys jugement on them ; and God sent to 
them a shamefull token ; for the chyldren that 
were bom after in the place, had tayles, as it is 
sayd, lyll they had repented them. It is said 
comynly that this fyll at Strode in Kente ; but 
blyssed be Gode, at this daye is no such defor- 
myte." 

A story from the English translation may en- 
tertain Uie reader. " Tnere was a man that had 
borrowed of a Jew a sum of money, and swore 
upon the altar of Saint Nicholas, that he would 
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render and pav it again as soon as he might, and 
gave none other pledge. And this man held 
this money so long that the Jew demanded and 
asked his money, and he said that he had paid 
him. Then the Jew made him to come before 
the law in judgment, and the oath was given to 
the debtor, and he brought with him an hollow 
staff, in which he had put the money in gold, 
and he leaned upon the staff; and when be 
should make his oath and sware, he delivered 
his staff to the Jew to keep and hold whilst he 
swore, and then sware that he had delivered to 
him more than he owed to him. And when he 
had made the oath he demanded his staff again 
of the Jew, and he nothing knowing of his malice 
delivered it to him. Then this deceiver went his 
way, and laid bim in the way, and a cart with 
four wheels came with great force and slew him, 
and brake the staff with gold, that it spread 
abroad. And when the Jew heard this, he came 
thither sore moved, and saw the fraud. And 
many said to him that he should take to him 
the gold. And he refused, saying, but if he that 
was dead were not raised again to life by the 
merits of Saint Nicholas, he would not receive it. 
And if he came again to life he would receive 
baptism, and become a Christian. Then he that 
was dead arose, and the Jew was christened. — 
Beloe't Anecdotet of Literature. 

The Liwi of the Saintt, by Alban Butler is the 
most sensible history of these legends ; Ribade- 
neira's Livei of the Saint* exhibit more of the 
legendary spirit, for wanting jud^ent and not 
faith, he is more voluminous in his details. The 
antiquary may collect much curious philosophi- 
cal information, concerning the manners of the 
times, from these singular narratives. 

Oldham, in his Satiret upon the Jemits, a 
work wliich would admit of a curious commen- 
tary, alludes tb their legends, and the innume- 
rable impositions they practised on the credu- 
lous. We quote a few lines, in which the 
amours of the Virg^ Mary are detailed : — 

Tell, how bleued Virgin to come down wm seen. 
Like play-bouse panic descending in machine. 
How she writ biilet-dous and love discourte. 
Made otMignaiionSt visits, and amours; 
How hosts distrest, her smock for banner wore. 
Which ranqoished foes ! 

howj!»A in conrenticlea met. 

And mackerel were with bait of doctrine caught : 

How cattle bare judicious hearers been 1 — 

How consecrated hives with bells were hung, 

And bees kept mass, and holy anifiems sung. 

How pigs to th' rosarp kneelM, and sheep were taught 

To blert Te Deum and Magnificat ; 

Hoys flg-fiap, of church-censure houses rid 

Of insects, which at curse of fryar died. 

How ferrying cowb religioits pilgrims bore 

O'er waves, without the help of sail or oar; 

How zealous crab the sacred image bore. 

And iwam a catholic to the distant shore. 

With shams like these the giddy rout mislead, 

Their folly and their supeistition feed. 

All these are allusions to the extravagant fic- 
tions in the Golden Legend. Among other gross 
impositions to deceive tlie mob, Oldham like- 
wise attacks them for certain publications on 
topics not less singular. The tales he has re- 
counted, Oldham says, arc only baits for chil- 



dren, like toys at a fair; but they have thdr 
profounder and higher matters for the learned 
and the inquisitive. He goes on: — 

Ose undertakes by scales of miles to tell 
The bounds, dimensions, and extent of Bn-L ;* 
How many German Magues that realm oontains ! 
How many chaldrons Hell each year expends 
In coals for roasting Hogonots and friends ! 
Another frights the ront with oscftal stories 
Of wild chimeras. Umbo's, rvaoATOBisa 
Where bloate<l souls in smoky durance hung 
Like a Westplialia gammon or neat's tongue, 
Tn be redeem'd wm masses and a song. 

Such were the inventions that created and 

Ctified the cravings of bigotted ignorance be- 
! the art of printing was giveft as a divine 
blessing to mankind, " to dispel the gloom of 
superstition ; to wrest the world from the hands 
of ecclesiastics, who too often superseding the 
Christianity of the gospels by that of tradition, 
policy, hall-delirious bigotry, feelings often fan- 
tastic, and unenlightened enthusiasm, pursued 
too often a spurious plan of forcing mankind to 
become technical automatons of rites and dreams, 
words and superstitions."-!- " Until the time of 
Luther," says Mr. Hone, "religion, which in 
principle is a pure science, was regarded as an 
art ; it was the occupation of the clergy, who 
taught it as mystery, and practised it as trade." 

1483, Dec. 23. The Booke ctdlyd Cathon, 
(Magnus). Folio. 

Caxton's preface, which is both curious and 
interesting, after informing us that this work 
had been translated out of Latin into English, 
by Master Benet Burgh, late archdeacon of 
Colchester, &c. But, that his translation was 
made from the French, which he presents to the 
city of London. He says, "And by cause of 
late cam to my hand a book of the said Caton 
in Frensshe, which reherceth many a fayr lem- 
ynge and notable ensamples, J have translated 
It out of Frensshe in to Englisshe, as al along 
here after shalle appiere, whiche J presente vnto 
the Cyte of london." 

Next follows Caxton's very loyal address to 
the "Cyte of london," of which he styles him- 
self " Cytezeyn, &c." Of Caf Ao, he says " in 
my Ju^ment it is the best boke for to be 
taught to yonge children in scole." Afterwards 
he relates 'the following story : " There was a 
noble clerke named pogius of Florence, And 
was secretary to pope Eugenye, & also to pope 
Nycbolas which nad in the cyte of Florence a 
uoble and well stuffed lybrarye, which all noble 
straungyers comynge to Florence desyred to see. 
And therin they fonde many uoble and rare 
bookes And whanne they had axyd of hym 
which was the best booke of them afle, and that 
he helde Cathon glosed for the best book of his 
lyberarye, &c." 

* Treatises and topographical descriptions of hcU, pur- 
gatory, and even heaven, were once the ftivoorite re- 
searches amonjr certain zealous defenders of the Romish 
church, who exhausted their ink-horns in building up a 
hell to their own taste, or for thehr particular purpose. 
We have a treatise of cardinal Bellarmin, a Jesuit, on 
Purgatory ; he seems to have the science of a surrcyor, 
among all the secret tracks and the formidable divisians 
of " the bottomless pit." 

t Turner's History of the Anglo Sojmu. Vol 3, p. 5 1 6. 
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This volume is divided into four books, con- 
taining 72 heads. Mr. Dibdin bavintr never 
seen a printed French edition of it before the 
publication of Caxton's, therefore conjectures 
that our typographer made his translation from 
a mannscnpt. It was held in great esteem by 
Poraius of Florence. 

ParvH* Chato (Cato) Euplicit Chato. With- 
out printer's name or date; but evidently the 
production of Caxton's press. Folio. 

This may be considered as a supplement to 
the foregoing; it was originally written by 
Daniel Churche (or Ecclesiensis), a domestic in 
the court of Henry II. about 1180, and trans- 
lated by De Burgh. It closes with the follow- 
ing veise — 

BehoUe my mabtre this litd tretiae, 

WUche to foil of wit and mpience. 
Batane ttie tbls matera tacoofflplice, 

Tlieiike bit is tnnalated at your rererence j 
EnroDe hit therefbre in yoor advertance. 

And desire for to knowe wliat Cathon mentc. 
Whra ye it rede let not your heit be thense. 

Bat doth as tliis saith with al your hole entente. 

Mr. Dibdin says it contains twenty-six un- 
numbered pages; Mr. Ames states twenty- 
seven. 

1484. Printing introduced into the following 
places in the course of this year : — 
Soncino, by Joshua Salamon and partners. 
The honour of the first Hebrew editions is due 
to the Italians; these were executed about the 
same time as the Greek, at Soncino, a little city 
in the duchy of Milan, under the direction of two 
Jewish rabbins, Joshua and Moses ; they are 
dated in the year of the world 6244, which agrees 
with 1484 of the Christian era. 
Bois-le-duc, by G. L. de Noviomago. 
Winterperg (or Winterberg) by John Alacraw. 
Chamberri, by Anthony Neyret 
Breand-Loudehac(orLoudeac)byR.Fouquet. 
Rennes, by Pierre Belleesculee and Josses. 
Sienna, by Henry de Colonia. 
Novi, bv Nicol Girardengus. 
1484. 'fhis year Caxton printed the following 
four books : — 
1484, Jtate 1. 2%e Knyght of the Toure. Folio. 
Caxton's prologue affords no bad specimen of 
hb courteousness towards the fair sex, from 
which the following is an extract : — 

" In the yere of our Lord a m. 3 c. 71, as I 
was in a garden, under a shaddow, as it were in 
thyssue of Aprylle, all mooming and peusyf, but 
a lytel I rejoysed me in the sowne and songe of 
the fowles sauvage, whiche sonee, in theyr Ian- 
gage, as the merle, the manys, the thnistell, and 
the nyghtyngale, whiche were gay and lusty ; 
this swete songe enlustyed me, and made myn 
herte all temoye, Stc." 

Mr. Dibdin informs us, that this work derived 
its title from the name of the author, De la 
Tour Laundry ; and seems to have been printed 
from a manuscript of the fourteenth century, 
written in 1371. 

1484, March 24. The tubtyl hittorytt and 
of Eiope. FaUie. Folio. 
Mr. Dibdin, who has seen and examined 



more early editions of iEsop, in different lan- 
guages, tnan most people, considers Caxton's 
edition, on the whole, as the rarest of all those 
in the fifteenth century. His Majesty's copy of 
it, he adds, is the only perfect one known. 

On the first leaf is a wood-cut of £sop, sur- 
rounded with birds and beasts. It commences 
with his life, in which we are informed, that he 
was bom in Greece, in a town named Amones, 
not far from Troy ; that he was much deformed, 
having " a great head, large visage, long jaws, 
sharp eyes, a short neck, curi-backed, great 
belly, great legs, and large feet ; and yet that 
which he was worse, he was dumb and could 
not speak ; but notwithstanding all this, he had 
a great wit and was greatly ingenious; subtle in 
cavillations, and joyous in words." 

Then follows his life, fortune, and death,* to 
which is prefixed a cut of him, his master, and 
the two servants that had stolen the figs. 

This volume contains 142 leaves, which are 
numbered, but there are no catchwords. 

1484. The Book of the Ordre of Chyvalry, or 
Knyghthode. No printer's name or date, but un- 
doubtedly the production of Caxton's press ; and 
supposed to have been printed in this year. Folio. 

In the Order of Chivalry, which he translated 
out of French, he gives a curious picture of the 
manners of his age ; and at the same time la- 
ments, in strong and feeling language, the de- 
cline of chivalry : "0! ye knights of England, 
where is the custom and usage of noble chivalry 
that was used in those days. What do you 
now, but go to the tbaynes (bas), and play ath 
dyse; and some, not well advysed, use not 
honest and good rule again all order of knight- 
hode. Leve this — leve it ! and read the noble 
volumes of St. Graal, of Lancelot, of Galaad, of 
Trystram, of Perseforest, of Percival, of Ga- 
vaine, and many more. There shall ye see 
manhode, curtsys, and gentleness. And look in 
latter days of the noble actes sith the Conquest; 
as in King Richard dayes, Cuer de Lion ; Ed- 
ward I. and III. and his noble sones; Syr Ro- 
bert Knowles, &c. Rede Froissart. Also, be- 
hold that noble and victorious King Hary the 
Fifthe. I would demand a question, if I should 
not oisplese : How many knyghtes ben ther now 
in England, that have th' use and th' exercise 
of a knyghte. That is to wit, that he knoweth 
his horse, and his horse him. I suppose, an a 
due serche sholde be made, there sholde be 



• The death of .^sop, we are tidd, happened as follows : 
— " And as they were all come to the place for to cast 
down Bsop, he said to them another fkble, saying in this 
manner—' A man which was enamonred on his daaghter, 
the which by force he took and deflonred heri and the 
danchter said to the father, ' Ha, fkther, thon art an evil 
man and ont of thy wit that hast done to me such shame 
and nrgogue ! for rather I should have sutteicdtliis crime 
and loathly deed of an hundred other men than of thee, of 
whose blood I am made and lonned.' Semblably is of 
me ' for I had leave and rather I should sufffer all the peril 
of the world of noble men, than to be put of yon churls so 
TiUainously to death. But I render and yield thankings 
and mercy to the gods, praying to them that they panisb 
yon of the evU which ye have, and will do to me.' And 
then they cast and threw him down fTom the top of the 
hill to the foot of it. And thus died Esop miserably." 
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many founden that lacke. The more pyte is. 
I would it pleased our soverayne lord, that 
twTse or thryce a year, or as the lest ones, he 
wold do cry justes of pies, to th' ende, that 
every knyghte sholde have hois and barneys, 
and also the use and craft of a knyghte ; and 
also to tomay one against one, or two against 
two, and the best to nave a prys — a diamond or 
jewels, such as should plese the prynce."* 

The Book of Chivalry has been considered by 
Oldys, whose words have been repeated by Ames 
and Herbert, as " one of the scarcest books now 
remaining of our first printer;" and Mr. Dib- 
din adds, that it is also one of the most amusing. 

Caxton informs as, that the translation was 
made out of French into English, in such man- 
ner as God had suffered him ; which book was 
not necessary for every common man, but only 
for such as intend to enter into the noble order 
of chivalry, the decay of which, in his day, he 
much laments, because the noble acts of the 
knights of old had spread renown throughout 
the universal world. 

Caxton concludes with presenting his little 
work to king Richard the Third, praying that 
he may command it to be read to all young 
lords, knights, and gentlemen, to induce them 
to imitate the example of the worthy knights of 
old, for which he shall have his prayers for a 
prosperous reign on earth, and everlasting bliss 
in heaven. 

1484, Sep. 13. The Ryal book ; or a Book for 
a Kyng. Folio. 

Mr. Dibdin states, that Herbert has given a 
correct acicount of this book, which was un- 
known to Ames, but that he had seen five copies 
ofit.t 



* Mr. I^wis, In his Life of Caxton, thns explains oar 
typograpber's view of this subject ; — " The design of these 
dlverslonB heing, as has been intimated, in part to please 
the ladies, and recommend to their favour the combatants, 
for their dress and manhood. But Mr, Caxton seemed to 
lutve another view in adrislng their encouragement, 
namely, the employing the nobility and gentry, that they 
might not spend their time worse, in gamtngand debanch. 
ery, and preserving their ancient courage and valour, that 
the honour and security of the English nation might not 
(Oirer through thtir sluicing and degenerating into ddl- 
eacy and effeminacy. 

t Mr. D. gives this curious extraxrt from signatnie f. ]. 
recto:— "They that live after their Jollity wiU hold com- 
pany with fools : such folk can not, may not, ne will not, 
hold ne Iceep measure ne reason. They that live after hy. 
pocrisy be they that \m martyiv to the devil : such hypo- 
crites have two measures : for the two devils that torment 
the hypocrite be much contrary that one to that other. 
Tlut one salth, eat enough, so that thou be fair and fat : 
that other saith, thou shalt not, but thou Shalt fast, so that 
thou be pale and lean, to the end that the world hold thee 
for a good man; and that it may appear that thou doest 
much penance. Now It behoveth that the hypocrite hare 
11 measures ; one little and one ^eat : of which they use 
Uie little measure tofore the people, and the great mea- 
sore they use so that no man can see them. They retain 
not the true measure that be avaricious. In such manner 
as the mouth will j which is the lady of the house and 
commander. Then between the belly and the mouth of 
the glutton be three disputadons. The belly saith, I will 
be full ; the mouth saith, 1 wiU not be full ; the belly saith 
to him, I will that thou eat, and take enough, and diapcnd 
largely ; the mouth salth, I shall not, I will thou restrain 
thee t— and what shall the sorry caltif do which is servant 
to his two evil lords? Two measures make the peace. The 
measure of the belly in an other man's house good and 
large i and the measure of bis mquth in his own house 
sorrowful and over scarce." 



The volume is a thin folio, with printed 
initials, and has rude wood cuts. The leaves 
are unnumbered. 

1484. The Inquisition established in Spain, 
during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, by 
John de Torquemada, a Dominican monk and 
confessor to the queen. Torquemada, indefati- 
gable in his zeal for the holy chair, used every 
means to extirpate heresy and heretics, in the 
space of fourteen years that he exercised the 
officeof chief inquisitor, is said to have prosecuted 
near eighty thousand persons, of whom six thou- 
sand were condemned to the flames. Voltaire 
attributes the taciturnity of the Spaniards to the 
universal horror such proceedings spread. " A 
general jealousy and suspicion took possession 
of all ranks of people : friendship and sociability 
were at an end ! Brothers were afraid of brotheis, 
fathers of their children."* 

The Inquisition punished heretics hyfirt,io 
elude the maxim, Eceletia mm novil sanguinem ; 
for burning a man, the v say, does not|sAe<2 Ait blood. 
Otho, the bishop at the Norman invasion, in the 
tapestry workea by Matilda queen of William 
the Conqueror, b represented with a mace in his 
hand, for the purpose that when he despatched 
his antagonist he might not spill his blood, bat 
only br^ his bones ! " Religion" says Mr. 
D'Israeli " has had her quibbles as well as law." 

In the cathedral at Saragossa is the tomb of a 
famous inquisitor ; six pillars surround his tomb; 
to each is chained a Moor, as preparatory to his 
being burnt. On this St. Foix ingeniously ob- 

* Innocent the third, a pope as enterprising as he was 
snccessftil in his enterprises, baring sent Dominic with 
some missionaries Into Langnedoc, these men so irritated 
the heretics they were sent to convert, that most of them 
were assassinated at Toulouse in the year 1300. He called 
in the aid of temiMral arms, and published against them a 
crusade, granting, as was usual with the popes on similar 
occasions, all kinds of indulgences and pardons to those 
who should arm against these Mahometans, so he styled 
these unfortunate Languedocians. Once alt were Tnriu 
when they were not Romanists. It was then he esta- 
blished that scourge of Europe, The InqKieUion. — Dominic 
did so much by his persecuting inquiries, that he firmly 
established the inquisition at Toulouse.— D'Xfraett. 

The inquisition, since its foundation, has bornt at Oa 
stake above 100,000 persons of both sexes, besides destroy- 
ing twice that number by Imprisonment. Religions wars 
among Christians, for differences in opinion, on points 
now unintelligible, have cost the lives of above two mil. 
lions in direct slai^hters ; and the wars to establish Cliris- 
tianity, and those waged against the Turks about the 
Holy Land, &c. have cost fifty millions of lives. The wars 
of Charlemagne, &c. to Christianise the Saxons, &c. and 
of the Spaniards to Christianise the Moors and Americans, 
cost, at least, fifteen mllilODs.— In all cases of martyrdom, 
or punishment for opinions, the prosecutors and persecu- 
tors do not allege actual mischief committed, bat proceed 
prospectively, under an hypothesis that the opinion lias a 
tendency to produce some alleged or Imaginary mlacbief. 
— The Inqnlaition and the Spanish vulgar make no dls. 
tinction Ijetween a Moorish Mahomedan, a Jew, and a 
Protestant Christian. In 14S0, the books and manoscripls 
of each were burnt throughout Spain, and all science was 
confounded with the sciences of the hated Arabians. 

Even in the reigns of the two last kings of Spain, four 
were burnt and fifty-six condemned to worse than death. 
The French abolished the inquisition, but the En^iah ar- 
mies, under Wellington, restored Ferdinand, and, at the 
same time, XhU infernal tribnnaL— 5jr Richard PhiUipt. 

The establishment of this despotic order was redstod 
in France ; but it may perhaps surprise the reader that 
Sir John Howell, (recorder of London in I670,) in a 
speech, urged the necessity of setting up ao tnqnisiUon 
in England! 
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serves, " if ever the Jack Ketch of any country 
should be rich enough to have a splendid tomb, 
this might serve as an excellent model." 

One of the most interesting anecdotes relating 
to the inquisition, exemplifying how the use of 
the diabolical engines of torture forces men to 
confess crimes they have not been g^uilty of, was 
related to Mr. D'Israeli by aPortuguese gentle- 
man. A nobleman in Lisbon* having heard that 
his physician and friend was imprisoned by the 
inquisition, under the stale pretext of Judusm, 
addressed a letter to one of uiem to request his 
freedom, assuring the inquisitor that his friend 
was as orthodox a christian as himself. The 
physician, notwithstanding this high recommen- 
dation, was put to the torture ; and, as was usu- 
ally the case, at the height of his sufferings con- 
fesed every thing they wished. This enraged 
the nobleman, and feigning a dangerous illness 
he begged the inquisitor would come to give 
him_ his last spiritual aid. As soon as the Do- 
minican arrived, the lord, who had prepared his 
confidential servants, commanded the inquisitor 
in their rtresence to acknowledge himself a Jew, 
to write nis confession, and to sign it. On the 
refusal of the inquisitor, the nobleman ordered 
his people to put on the inquisitor's head a red- 
hot helmet, which to his astonishment, in draw- 
ing aside a screen, he beheld glowing in a small 
fnmace. At the sight of this new instrument of 
torture, "Luke's iron crown," the monk wrote 
and subscribed the abhorred confession. The 
nobleman then observed, " See now the enor- 
mity of your manner of proceeding with un- 
happy men ! My poor physician, like you, has 
confessed Judaism; but with Uiis difference, 
only tormenu have forced that from him which 
fear alone has drawn from yon !" 

A man of letters declared that, having fallen 
into their hands, nothing perplexed him so much 
as the ignorance of the inquisitor and his coun- 
cil : and it seemed very doubtful whether they 
had read even the scriptures. 

The Inquisition has not failed of receiving its 
due praises. Macedo, a Portuguese Jesuit, has 
discovered the origin of the inquisition in the 
terrestrial paradise, and presumes to allege that 
God was the first who began the functions of an 
wwwiJtorover Cain and Sie workmen of Babel! 
The history of the Inquisition enters into tliat 
of the human mind ; and that by Limborch, 
translated by Chandler, with a very curious in- 
troduction, loses none of its value with the phi- 
losophical mind. This monstrous tribunal of 
human opinions aimed at the sovereignty of the 
intellectual world, without intellect. 

1486, Aug. 22. The battle of Bosworth Field, 
and the death of Richard III. The Tudor race 
were indebted to this day for their regal inheri- 

* la 1 S39, ooe Saavcdn mpfeaitd at Liabnn u legate a 
iaitrt, from the pope, to establish the Inqaisitlon in Porta. 
gaL Ibx kinir conceded the necesauy poWen, and 8aa- 
▼edn cansed two hnndred to be burnt, and collected 
M«,o«o crowns. He then departed foi Spain, but beingr 
dlscoTered to be an Impostor, he was seized, but let off 
with a wUppiiiK and ten years in the gallies. The inqni- 
■ttion wu tben eataUisbed in Foitswal.— PAUU^. 



tance. Richard lost his life by defection: his 
courage and foresight were worthy of a better 
cause . He was bom at the castle of Totheringay, 
October 2, 1452 ; and during the contention of the 
rotet was present in nearly every engagement of 
those unnatural wars. Richard with his consort 
(Ann Beauchamp, widow of Edward prince of 
Wales) wascrowned at Westminster July 8, 1483, 
on the 8th of September following tney were 
again crowned at York.* After the death of 
Richard, the duke of Richmond was saluted king, 
by the title of Henry VII. 

1486. Printing introduced into the following 
places in the course of this year : — 

Heidelberg, by Fridericus Misch: his name 
appeared to his first work in 1488. 

Katisbon, by J . Sensenschmidt and J. Beken- 
haub. 

Vercelli, in Peidmont, by Jacob Suigus. 

Pescia, by Franc. Cenni. 

Udino, bv Gerard de Flandria. 

Burgos, by Frederic de Basilea. 

1486. The press of Caxton was entirely oc- 
cupied this year with printing romances. 

A Booh of the noble hyttoryei ofhynge Arthur 
and of eerteyn of hit hnyghte».\ 

Different opinions have been entertained re- 
specting the original author of this work : it is 
said to be a translation of a French romance, in- 
tituled, Lancelot. Caxton's preface commences 
with informing us, that, " having completed the 
translation of divers histories of ^t&tX, conquerors 
and princes," as well as " certain books of good 
examples and doctrine," he was solicited by 



*In what odious cokmr* baa Sbakspeaie made Rlchanl 
III. describe himself, in the flnt scene of the first act of 
the celebrated tiaged7 of that name. 

But I, that am not shap'd for sporttve tricks. 
Nor made to court an am'rons looking glass, 
I, that am radelv stampt, and want lore's nuOeaty, 
To stmt before a wanton, ambling nymph i 
I, that am cnrtall'd of this Ctir proportion. 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Deform*d. onllnish'd, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up. 
And that so lamely, and nnfashlonably, 
That dogs baik at me, as I halt by them.— Jef I, Se.l. 

Tetchy and wayward was his infkncy i 
His school-days frightMU deqierate, wild, and forious j 
His prime of manhood, dating, bold, and ventuioas ; 
His age conflrm'd, proud, subtle, sly, and bloody. 

Act 4, se. I. 

In this description what a monster of blended deftnrnity 
and viUany do we behold I The deformity of person as- 
nouncing the depravity of soul I But Horace Walpole, in 
his ingenious treatise entitled HMorical Doubtt, has given 
a variety of reasons to support the opinion of It^>in, that 
Richard was neither hunched backed nor deformed ; and 
that personal ugliness was imputed to him. by the histo- 
rians of the time, with many crimes of which he was en- 
tirely Innocent, merely to flatter his bitter enemies, his 
two Immediate successors, Henry vil. and VIII. 

Richard III. was killed at the foot of a declivity In the 
ground at the east of the well, in Bosworth FleM. The 
bedstead and travelling treasury of Richard is still shewn 
at Rothlcy, near Leicester. It was hollow, and fuU of 
gold pieces, not discovered till 130 years afterwards. His 
stone coffin was for many years in the possession of Sir 
Richard Phillips, then a bookseller at Leicester, and after- 
wards aerially served as a bone trough, at the White 
Horse Inn. " Sic trmuil gloria mundi." 

t A perfect copy of this work is In the libiary at Osterley 
Park, belonging to the earl of Jersey. Another (onfortu- 
natdy defective) is In earl Spencer's Ubniy. 
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" many noble and dirers gentlemen to print the 
History of the Saint Great," &c. 

Mr. Dibdin speaks of the populari^ of this 
work, even so late as the reign of Charles the 
lirst, in proof of which he gires the following 
extract, which was written in the reign of king 
Henry the eighth : " Roger Ascham, in "his 
Toyophiltu arid Schoolmaster., seTerely repro- 
bates this and similar ' bookes of fayned cheval- 
rie; wherein a man, by readinge, should be led 
to none other ende, but onely to manslaughter 
and baudrye.' He says, the whole pleasure of 
this work standeth ' in these two special points ;' 
and after asking whether ' this is good stuff for 
wise men to laugh at, or honeste men to take 
pleasure in ?' He concludes by saying that, ' he 
Knew the time when God's Bible was banished 
the court, and La Morte d'Arthur received into 
theprince's chamber !" 

Tlie above gentleman observes, that the book 
has a handsome margin, that the press work is 
exact, and that it is one of the finest specimens 
of Caxton's press. It consists of about 550 pages. 

1485, Dec. 1. The Lyf of Charles the Great. 
Folio. 

The preface begins with an exhortation to 

§ood deeds and noble acts ; and Caxton closes 
le work with a most pious exhortation to the 
memory of Edward the fourth ; and also praying 
his readers to pardon him of the simple and 
rude translation, beseeching them that should 
they find fault to correct it; in doing which 
they should not only have his thanks, but also 
his prayers to God for them, that he may bring 
both them and him, after this short and transi- 
toiy life, to everlasting bliss, &c. 

01d}-s, informs us that the scarci^ of this work 
has prevented its having been sufficiently des- 
cribed in the histories of our first printed books. 

The volume is a thin folio, in double columns, 
which extends to m 7 in octavos, and it is con- 
jectured that his cypher was printed on the 
eighth leaf, to complete the sheet. 

1485, Dec. 19. Thystory of the noble and ryght 
udyaunt and worthy knyght Paris and of the fayr 
Vyene 6rc. Folio. 

The Harleian catalogue informs us, that this 
is *a very scarce book.' It appears that this 
romance has been slightly noticed by our early 
writers, but its author's name lies buried in ob- 
scurity. It is said to be of provincial growth, 
and to have been translated into French by 
Pierre de la Sippade. 

Mr. Dibdin observes, that this is a small folio, 
printed in double columns, with capital initials, 
and contains e 5. a, b, c, 6ic. in octavos ; d has 
only six leaves, and e five. The last page is 
generally blank. The leaves are not numbered. 

In the year 1486, Caxton's press seems to have 
been idle ; — none of his works bear this date. 

1486. The oldest mandate for appointing a 
book-censor, with which we are acquainted, is 
that issued bv Berthold, archbishop of Mentz, in 
this year, which the curious reader will not 
be displeased to see at full length ; with the in- 
structions givin to the censors. 



Penal Mandate, forbidding the Translatim 
into the Vulgar Tongue, Sre. of Greek, Latin, 
and other Books, without the previous tp- 
probation of the Doctors, ^-c. 

" Berthold, by the grace of God, archbishop 
of the holy see of Mentz, arch-chancellor of 
Germany, and electoral prince of the holy Romaa 
empire. 

" Although, by a certain divine art of printiap, 
abundant and easy access is obtained to boob 
on every science necessary to the attainment of 
human learning; yet we have perceived that 
certain men, led by the desire of vain glory or 
money, do abuse this art ; and that what was 
given ibr the instruction of human life, is per- 
verted to purposes of mischief and calumny. 
For, to the dishonouring of religion, we hare 
seen in the hands of the vulgar certain books of 
the divine offices and writings* of our religioB, 
translated from the Latin into the Gennaii 
tongue. And what shall we say of the sacreil 
laws and canons, which though Uiey have been 
written in the most suitable and careiul manner, 
by men acquainted with law, and endowed nith 
the greatest skill and eloquence, yet the science 
itself is so intricate, that tJie utmost extent of the 
life of the wisest and most eloquent man is 
scarcely equal to it ? Some volumes, on this 
subject, which certain rash unlearned simpletons 
have dared to translate into the vulgar tongue, 
whose translation, many persons who have seen 
it, and those, too, learned men, have declared to 
be unintelligible, in consequence of the very 
great misapplication and abuse of words. Or 
what is to be said of works on the other sciences 
with which they sometimes even interminele 
things that are false ; and which, in order tne 
more readily to find purchasers for them, tbey 
inscribe with false titles, and attribute to notable 
authors what are merely their own productions.' 

" Let such translators, whether tbey do this 
with a good, or with a bad intention, let then, 
if they pay any regard to truth, say, whether the 
German tongue be capable of expressing that 
which excellent writers, both Greek and Latin, 
have most accurately and argumentatively written 
on the sublime speculations of the Christian re- 
ligion, and on the knowledge of things? They 
must acknowledge that the poverty of our idiom 
renders it insufficient ; and that it will be ne- 
cessary for them to invent from their own minds, 
new terms for things ; or, that supposing them 
to make use only of the old ones, they must 
corrupt the sense of the truth, which from the 
greatness of the danger attendant upon it, in the 
Sacred Writings, we greatly dread : for who 
would leave it to ignorant and unlearned men, 
and to the female sex into whose hands copies of 
the Holy Scriptures may have fallen, to find out 
the true meaning of them ? For instance, let 

* It Is probable that bj the tenns "liinoa de ilMab 
ofli^s et apiclbus RUixlooU noitre," the archtabkop re. 
fened to the vernacular translations, not only of tlie 
Service-book* of the Romish chnrch, called the UMm 
OJieet, but also of the Hoh/ Scriptures ; the word gpicit 
being generally used. In the middle ages, for vritiafs, 
epistles, Ik. See Du Caoge, sut <x>». 
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the text of the Holy Gospels, or of St. Paul's 
Epistles, be examined, and no one of any know- 
ledge wUl deny that there is a necessity for many 
things to be suppUed or understood, from other 
writmcs." 

" Th^e things hare occurred to our minds, 
because they are the most common. But what 
shall ve think of those which are pending in very 
sharp disputes amongst writers in the Catholic 
church ? Many other instances may be brought 
forward, but it is sufficient for our purpose to 
hare named a few." 

" But, since the beginning of this art arose 
Himnely, (to ^ve it its proper appellation) in this 
our golden city of Mentz, and continues in it to 
thb day, in its most improved and perfect state ; 
it is with the greatest justice that we defend the 
glory of the art, and it becomes our duty to pre- 
serve the unspotted purity of the Divine Writ- 
ings. Wherefore, with a view of meeting and 
restraining as with a bridle, the aforesaid errors, 
and the daring attempts of shameless or wicked 
men, as iar as we are able by the will of God, 
whose cause is in question ; — we do, by strictly 
charging the observance of these presents, com- 
mand all and every the ecclesiastioil and secular 
persons subject to our jurisdiction, or transacting 
business within its limits, of whatever degree, 
order, profession, dignity, or condition, they may 
be, that they translate no works on any science, 
art, or knowledge whatsoever, from the Greek, 
Latin, or other language, into the vulgar Ger- 
man ; nor, when transuted, either disoose of, or 
obtain copies, publicly or privately, oirectly or 
indirectly, by any kind of barter, unless before 
their impression they shall have been admitted, 
by patent, to be sold, by the most noble and 
honourable our beloved aoctors and masters of 
the university in our city of Mentz, John Bert- 
ram de Nuremberg, in theology ; Alexander 
Diethrich, in law ; Theodoric de Meschede, in 
medicine; and Alexander Eler, in arts: the 
doctors and masters deputed for this purpose in 
the university of our city of Erfurt ; or if in the 
town of Frsuikfort, the books exposed for sale 
shall have been seen and approved of by an 
honourable, devout, and belovra master in theo- 
logy, belonging to the place, and one or two 
doctors and licentiates, annually paid for ^at 
piurpose by the governor of the said town. And 
whoever shall treat with contempt this our pro- 
vision, or shall lend his counsel, assistance, or 
savour, in any way, directly or indirectly, in op- 
position to this our mandate, let him know that 
he has by so doing incurred the sentence of ex- 
commumcation ; and beside the loss of the 
books exposed for sale, a penalty of 100 florins 
of gold, to be paid into our treasury; froB 
which sentence none may absolve him without 
special authority." 

" Given at the chancery of St. Martin, in our 
city of Mentz, under our seal, on the fourth day 
of the month January, mcccclxxxvi." 

The following are the Imtructumt issued to 
the censors, and accompanying the above man- 
date: — 



"Berthold, &c., to the honourable, most 
learned, and beloved in Christ, Jo. Bertram, 
doctor in theology; Al. Diethrich, doctor in 
law ; Th.de Meschede, doctor in medicine ; 
and Al. Eler, master of arts ; health and atten- 
tion to the things underwritten." 

" Having found out several scandals and 
frauds, committed by certain translators of lite- 
rary works, and printers of books, and wishing 
to counteract them, and according to our power 
to block up their way, we command that no one 
in our diocese, or under our jurisdiction, trans- 
late any books into the German tongue, or print, 
or sell them when printed, unless, in our city of 
Mentz, such works or books, have first, accord- 
ing to the form of the mandate above published, 
been by you seen, and as to their matter ap- 
proved of, both for translation, and for sale." 

" We do, therefore, by the tenor of these pre- 
sents, (having great confidence in your prudence 
and circumspection,) charge you, that if at any 
time, any works, or books, intended to be trans- 
lated, printed, or sold, be brought to you, you 
shall weigh their matter, and, if they cannot be 
easily translated according to the tnie sense, but 
would rather beget errors and offences, or be 
injurious to modesty, you shall reject them ; 
and whatever books you shall judge worthy to 
be allowed, two of you, at least, shall sign them, 
at the end, with your own hand, in order that it 
may more readily appear, what books have been 
seen and allowea by you. In so doing you will 
perform an office pleasing to our God, and use- 
ful to the state." 

" Given at the chancery of St Martin, un- 
der our privy-seal, the lOUi day of January, 
MCCCCLXXXVI." — Beckmann't Hitt. oflnven. 

1486. John of Trittenheim, abbot of Span- 
heim, in his exhortations in this year, after 
many injunctions against idleness, observes that 
he has " diminished their labour out of the mo- 
nastery, lest by working badly you should only 
add to your sins, and have enjoined on you the 
manual labour of writing and binding books." 
And again, urging them to their duty, he says, 
" It is true that the industry of the printing art, 
lately, in our day, dUcovered at Mentz, produces 
many volumes every day ; but is impossible for 
us, depressed as we are by poverty, to buy them 
all." — British Magazine. 

1486. Printing introduced into the following 
places in the course of this year : — 

Abbeville, Jean Du Pre and Pierre Gerard. 
Brunn, by C. Stahel and M. Preinlein, though 
their name does not appear until 1491. 
Munster, by John Limburgus. 
Sleswic, by Stephen Amdes. 
Casale Maggiore,no printer's name. 
Chivasio, by Jacob Suigus 
Via ueria, by Jacob de S. Nazario. 
Toledo, by John Vasqui (Vasquez.) 
Rimini, by a Jew, who printed Hebrew only. 
Thoulouse, by John James Colomiez. 

1487. Only one book appeared from the pre!i.< 
of Caxton, which was entitled the Book »f Good 
Maners. Erijirynted the xj day nf Maa/t. Folio. 

2 b 
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A copy of this work appears to have been 
rarely seen: the prologue commences thus, 
" W&en I consider tne conditions and manners 
of the common people, which, without informa- 
tion and learning, be rude and not mannered, 
like unto beasts brute ; according to an old pro- 
verb, he that is not mannered is no man," &c. 

Caxton informs us, that this work was " com- 
piled by the venerable frere Jaques le Graunt, 
in Latin Jacocus Magnus, lycencyat in theology, 
religious of the order of St. Austin ; and, that 
the book is of auctorite, or as moche as there is 
nothyng sayde therin, but for the moost part it 
is alledged by scripture, or ellhi by saveng of 
holy seyntes, doctours, philosophres, &c. 

It appears that the original French work was 
delivered to Canton " by a special friend of his, 
a mercer of London, named William Praat." 
Le Grand, the author, was a native of Thou- 
louse, and confessor of Charles YII : he is said 
to have refused the archbishoprick of Bour- 
deaux. It is comprised in four books. 

1487. Printing mtroduced into the following 
places in the course of this year : — 

Besancon, supposed hy John Comtel. The 
work Liber de Pettilentia, 4to. printed here in 
this year, has no printer's name. 

Gaeta, by A. F. (Andreas Fritag.) 

Valeria, by Juan de Roca. 

Rouen, by William Talleur. 

Ischar, (Ixar,in Arragon,) Eliezer filius Alanta. 

Nantz, by Stephen Larcher. 

1487. Court of Star Chamber founded. — 
The authority of this court, which was before 
founded on common law and ancient practice, 
was in some cases confirmed by an act of parlia- 
ment. This court assumed a power over the press, 
incompatible with the least notion of liberty of 
the subject, and of printing or publishing any 
thing which it might construe into a libel ; and 
what did it not do ? it often exercised the most 
inquisitorial jurisdiction over the human mind, 
which is not yet abolished. Many of its enact- 
ments will be noticed in the course of this work. 

The preamble is remarkable, and shews the 
state of the nation at this time. " The king, 
our sovereign lord, remembereth how by our 
unlawful maintenance, giving of liveries, sig^ns 
and tokens, retainders by indentures, promises, 
oaths, writings, and other embraceries of his 
subjects, untrue demeanings of sheriffs in mak- 
ing panab, and untrue returns, by taking mo- 
ney, by juries, Ace. the policy of this nation is 
most subdued." Lord Bacon extols the utility 
of this court. It must indeed be confessed, that 
such state of the country required great discre- 
tionary power in the sovereign; nor will the 
same maxims of government suit such a rude 
people, that may be proper in a more advanced 
state of society. The establishment of the Star 
Chamber, or the enlargement of its powers at 
this time, might have been as wise a.s the abo- 
lition of it in that of Charles I. 

1487. While Henry VII. kept his residence 
at the castle at Winchester, on occasion of the 
birth of prince Arthur, he was entertained on a 



Sunday, during the time of dinner, with a religi- 
ous drama, called Christ'i Dacenl into Hell. It 
was represented by the choir boys of Hyde abbey, 
and St. Swithin's prionr, two large monasteries at 
Winchester. And in the same reign, 1489, there 
were shows and ceremonies, and (religious) plays 
exhibited in the palace at Westminster. An 
entertainment of a similar nature was furnished, 
in 1503, at the marriage of king James of Scot- 
land, with the princess M.-irgaret of England, 
daughter of Henry VII. On the first Sunday 
of the magnificent festival, celebrated with hirh 
splendour, at Edinburgh, " After dynnar, a Mo- 
ralite was played by master Inelysbe and hy« 
companyons, in the presence of the kyng and 
qwene." So late as the reijoi of Elizabeth, and 
even so late as that of Charles I. plavs continued 
to be acted on Sundayt, by the choristers, or 
singing boys, of St. Paul's cathedral, and of the 
royal chapel. 

At this time the profession of the church was 
the one which abounded amongst all ranks of 
people, and one that was very often embraced by 
persons of the lowest station : for we find by a 
clause of a statute, that all clerks or students of 
the university were forbidden to beg, without 
permission from the vice chancellor. — Keith. 

1488. A very great inconvenience of the Go- 
thic impressions of this period arose from the 
numerous and continual abbreviations in which 
a great part of tliem abound. But this disad- 
vantage is not chargeable exclusively on Gothic, 
but is sometimes found in early editions of the 
Roman character. Chevillier particularizes an 
edition of the Logic of Ockham, printed at 
Paris in this year, in folio, in a handsome letter ; 
but in which scarce a single word is found un- 
abbreviated. He adduces for instance, two lines 
taken at hazai'dfrom folio 121. They are printed 
in the following manner : — 
" Sic hie e ftu im qd ad rimplr a e pdueibile 
a Deo g a e if stir hie a n e g a n e pduei- 
bile a Deo." At length thus—" Sicut hie est 
fallacia secundum quid ad simpliciler. A est 
producible a Deo. Ergo A est. Et similiter hie. 
A not! est. Ergo A rum est producibile a Deo." 

Another difficulty in reading these early works, 
was the desire of the printers to compress as much 
as possible within a given compass ; they never 
divided the words at the end of lines, and made 
use of vowels w ith a mark of abbreviation, as for 
instance, <2no for domin» ; c* for cum ; quib' for 
quibos ; argetoq for argentoque : &c. The vowels 
and consonants u and v, i and j, are confounded 
together, and used one for the other ; the dip- 
thongs (c and ce were generally supplied by the 
simple e : c was often used for f, as naeto for 
Aidon ,- / for ph, as fantasma for phantatma ; 
mihi was sometimes spelled micht ; somnmm, 
sompnum ; quotidiana, cotidiana ; the orthogra- 
phy was consequently various, and often arbitraiy . 

Works on the civil and canon law, both printed 
and manuscript, were peculiarly overcharged 
with abbreviations ; and that to such a degree, 
that a treatise was printed to point out the me- 
thod of reading such perplexing works, entitled 
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" Modus Ugendi Abbreviafuras in ulroque Jure" 
printed at Paris, by John Petit, in 1498. To 
avoid abbreviations, and attbc same time not too 
mach to angment the size of the volume, Aldus 
Manutius invented the italic letter. 

The following literal renderinp; of Matthew 
V. 1,3, according to the Codex Beztt, or Cam- 
bridge manuscript of the four Gospels and Acts, 
^vill convey some idea of the manner in which 
manuscripts were anciently written and printed : 

AKIMKSIKOniHULTITDOItllCWIMTtTriKTnAMOnvrAIN 

AHDWHBiraCWAaaBTDOWN-CAIin'OaiU 

BISDUCIFLBS-ASDOPBNIliaMIgJtOUTH 

BSTAOOBTTHIHSATIMO 

■ LSS«BDAItrrHSFOOKI»trT*rOKTBIIIUI« 

TSBBIMODOMOrBBAVBN. 

1488. In this year appeared the first edition of 
the Worlu of Homer tn Greek, which was exe- 
cuted at Florence, in 2 volumes, folio, under the 
care of Demetrius Chalcpndylas. It is a most 
eleeantly printed book, and measures thirteen 
inches by nine inches. Now in the Royal library 
in the British museum. 

1488. Printing introduced into the following 
places in the course of this year : — 

Virterbo, no printer's name. 

Brunswick, no printer's name. 

Elichstedt, by Micheal Reiser. 

Pescia, by Sigismund Rodt. 

1488. Caxton printed no books during this 
year. 

1489. In this year Caxton published two 
books, the first of which was the Doctrinal of 
Sapymee, translated out of French, and finished 
the 7th of May. Folio. 

This book has no title, it commences with a 
preface of two parts, the former accounting for 
Its being translated into English, and the latter 
gives some account of the original. It has two 
wood cuts, the first of our Saviour with the doc- 
tors in the temple, the other exhibiting the 
crucifixion. The table contains the heads of 93 
chapters, though in reality it consists of 94. It 
has capital initials and signatures : the leaves are 
nnnumber.'-d. 

The Harleian catalogue contains the following 
memorandum relative to this work : — ^" This 
book was written in the year 1388, by Guy de 
Roye, archbishop of Sens ; but the year after, a 
religious brother, of the order of Clugny, enriched 
it with divers historical examples, parables, he. 
as what would move the people more to devo- 
tion, than great authority of science. Which 
argument, of the force of examples, is proved in 
the prologue, by examples themselves." 

A priest of the province of Otranto, as it is 
said, translated this work out oFFrench into 
Greek verse about 1370. The manuscript is in 
the Vatican, at Rome. 

1489, yu/y 14. The Fayt of Arrne* and Chy- 
ryalre. Folio. " This was delivered to me, 
William Caxton, by the most Chrystiir King 
and redubted Prince, my natural and sovereign 
lord, Kyng Henry the 7th, Kyng of Eugland 
and of France, in his palace of Westmestre, the 
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23 day of Janyure, the 4tli yere of his regnc ; 
and desired and willed me to translate this said 
boke, and reduce it into our English and natural 
tongue, and to put it in imprynt." It is a corn- 
nation by Christine of Pisa, from the Military 
Treatitet of Vegetius Frontinus, and the Arbee 
det Battailet. It appears that the fair authoress 
was blamed for meadling with this subject ; it 
was said, " that the handling of her distafi" and 
spinning wheel are occupations more suitable to 
a woman than concerning herself with the feats 
of arms, and the battles of heroes :" in her pre- 
face she quotes the examples of Minerva, whom 
she addresses, in her justification. 

During this century, and especially towards 
the close of it, Germany, and tne neighbouring 
states, produced several* eminent men, who en- 
deavoured to create an attention to literature in 
general, and laboured to promote an acquaint- 
ance with the Greek ana Hebrew languages. 
Amongst man^- eminent names who flourished 
about this period, that of John Herman Wes- 
selus, of Oroningen, deserves to be recorded. 
He was bom about the year 14)9 ; and studied 
first at Zwoll and Cologne, and afterwards at 
Paris, where he was so celebrated for his talents 
and attainments as to be denominated the light 
of the uxMrld. His extraordinary religious know- 
ledge, and truly christian spirit, were so indis- 
putable, and his views of gospel doctrine so 
clear, that he hasjustly been called the forerun- 
ner of Luther. Wesselus not only studied the 
Greek language by the help of the Dominican 
friars, who about this time passed over to the 
west, from Constantinople, after its subjection to 
the Mahommedan government, — but obtained 
from certain learned Jews, a knowledge of the 
Hebrew, Cbaldee, and Arabic tongues. Having 
been early instructed in the scholastic disputes, 
and having, by his industry, acquired an uncom- 
mon share of biblical learning, he taught philo- 
sophy and philologye with great applause, at 
Groningen, Paris, Cologne, Heidelberg, and 
especially at Basil, where he had the famous 
Reuchliu for a hearer. On the advancement of 
Cardinal Francis de Rovere to the papal chair, 
under the name of Sixtus IV. he sent for him 
to Rome, and promised to grant him whatever 
he would a.sk : Wesselus answered, " Holy fa- 
ther, and kind patron, I shall not press liard 
upon your holiness. You well know I never 
aimed at great things. But as you now sustain 
the character of the supreme pontiff, and shep- 
herd on earth, my request is, that you would so 
discharge the duties of your elevated station, 
that your praise may correspond witli your dig- 
nity ; and that when the great shepherd shall 
appear,'whose first minister you are, be may say, 
' Well done, good and faithful servant, enter into 
the joy of thy Lord:' and, moreover, that you 
may he able to say boldly, ' Lord, thou gavest 
me live talents ; behold, I have gained five other 
talents.' " The pope replied, " That must be 
my care. But do you ask something for your- 
self." " Then," reioined Wesselus, " I beg you 
to give me out of the Vatican libraiy, a Greek, 
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and an Hebrew Bible." " You shall have 
diem," said Sixtus, " but foolish man, why don't 
you ask for a bishoprick, or something of that 
sort.'" " For the best of reasons," said Wesse- 
lus, " because I do not want such things. " The 
Hebrew Bible thus presented, was long after- 
wards preserved in his native city of Groningen. 
He died in 1489, aged 70. 

His works have been several times printed, 
but the most complete edition was published in 
1614, 4to., with a short account of his life by 
Albert Hardenberg. 

1489. Michel le Noir (Nig^r) commenced the 
art of typography in the city of Paris. He was 
a printer of very considerable interest, whose 
impressions are held in high estimation by the 
admirers of early Parisian typography. He con- 
tinued his labours to a late period, and was 
succeeded by his son Philippe, a printer also of 
considerable estimation. Felix Baligaut, Ber- 
thold Rembolt, probably a son of tne ancient 
printer of that name, WoUang Hopyl, George 
Wolfe, and Durand Gerlier, began to print about 
the same period. 

1489. Printing introduced into the following 
places in the course of this year : — 

Lisbon, by Samuel Zorba and Raban Eliezer. 

The first book printed in Portugal is of this 
date ; it is a Commentary on the Pentateuch in 
Hebrew, and from the printers' names, they 
appear to have been Jews. 

Uagenau, by Henry Gran. 

Kuttenberg, by Martin Van Tischiniowa. 

Lerida, no printer's name. 

San Cucufate del Valles, near Barcelona, no 
printer's name. 

1490. This year Caxton printed two works, 
of which the following was the first — 

The Arte and Crafte to knawe well to dye. 
Translated out of frentthe in to englyuhe by 
WiUm Caxton the xv day of Juyn the yert of 
our Lord a m iiij'. Ixxxx. Folio. 

The following article, which was given in the 
Harleian catalogue, is partly copied from Lewis : 
— ^"This important subject, of such universal 
behoof, was wisely undertaken by Master Cax- 
ton, at the age he was now arrived at, and un- 
der the decay he might feel upon him, which 
put an end to his laudable labours, before he 
was a twelvemonth older. It is the more to be 
regarded, in that he chose, by this work, to set 
himself the example of the doctrine therein in- 
culcated. It is divided into six parts ; treating, 
of the praise of death ; and how we ought to die 
gladly ; of the temptations we are under at the 
point of death ; of the questions that ought to 
be made at that time ; of the instructions that 
ought to be given ; of the remembrance df God's 
doings and sufferings for us ; of certain devout 
prayers that ought to be said by, or for, the dy- 
m^ person. From all which articles it may 
evidently appear, as the author concludes, that 
to every person who would die well, it is neces- 
sary that he learn to die, before death comes, 
and prevents him." 

The commencement of the work is thus given 



by Mr. Dibdin : — " When it so, that, what a 
man maketh or doeth, it is made to come to 
some end, and if the thing be good and well 
made it must needs come to good end ; then by 
better and greater reason every man ought to 
intend in such wise to live in this world, in 
keeping the commandments of God, that he 
may come to a good end. And that out of thia 
world, full of wretchedness and tribulations, -be 
may go to heaven unto God and his saints into 
joy perduable." 

"The origin of this performance, (one of the 
most populu works in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies)" Mr. Dibdin observes, "was probably 
the celebrated An Moriendi: the composition 
of a Polish monk, and printed, as it is supposed, 
before the middle of this century." 

This work ranks amongst the rarest of Cax- 
ton's printed books ; it contains thirteen leaves, 
with capital initials, the leaves are not num- 
bered. 

1490,/«n<22. The BokeofEneydot,compyled 
by Vyrgyle : by me Wyllm Caxton. Folio. 

.This work is a translation from the French; 
it is a mere compilation in prose of the principal 
events recorded in Virgpl's poem, and has do 
pretension to an imitation of that poet, in any 
one respect. It does not, therefore, deserve the 
contemptuous and sarcastic notice taken of it, 
by Gawain Douglas,* in the preface to bis 
Scotch translation of the works of Virgil. The 
bishop of Dunkeld says — 

Tboch WylUame Caxtoon had no compsssioan 

Of VlrgUl In tbat buk he prent In prols, 

Ctepind tt VirgUl in Bneado* 

Qnhllk that he niTis of Frenache he did translait. 

It has natbing ado therwtth, Ood wate. 

Nor na man like than the deuil and sainet Anatin, 

Have he na thank therfore, hot lols his pyne : 

8o BcfaanieftiUy the storle did pemerte, 

I reid his werk with hannea at my Iwrt. — 

His buk is na mare like Virgin, dar I say. 

Than the nyght oule resemblls the paplngay. 

Caxton's work was dedicated to Arthur, eldest 
son of Henry VII. He represents himself as at 
this time well stricken in years: and if the date 
usually assigned to his birth (1412) be accurate, 
he must have been seventy-seven years old. 

Caxton's edition was never reprinted, it was 
doomed to sink into silent oblivion, being; 
eclipsed by the popular versions of Douglas, 
Phaer, Twine, and Stanyhurst. The original 
from which this was taken, is supposed to be a 
French edition published at Lyons, in 1483, by 
Guillaume le Roy, who was both translator and 
printer. It has signatures, but no catchwords. 
It contains 48 leaves. 

In Caxto#9 preface to this work, our word 
pamphlet is first found in the English language, 
and tt is written DampA/e<u. That it is ancient 
see Lambard's Perambulation* of Kent, Hall's 



* Gawain Donglas, a Scotch poet and bishop, «a* the 
yonnger son of the sixth eail of Anens, and was ban at 
Brechin, in U7I. He obtained the bishopric of Dnnkeld. 
to which was added the rich abbey of Aberbrothick. He 
died In 1523. His works are — i. A Translation of Virgif* 
.fiiKto— 3. The Palace of Hommr, a poem.— 3. Airr* 
NarraHona, CommeUtt oH^ot Saer».—4. De Rtiiut Sr»- 
tieit Liitr. 
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CkroHteUt, and in Skelton's Poena. In a pre- 
face of Nash, he has the phrase to " pamphlet 
on a person, " and pamphleteer. 

In the PkUobihtion of Richard de Bury, the 
following passage is found in the eighth chapter. 

" Sed rerera libros non libras maluimus ; co- 
dicesqae plus dileximusquam florenos : Panfletoi 
exiguos phaleratis preetulimuspalescedis." 

"But, indeed, we prefer books to pounds ; and 
we love manuscripts better than flonns ; and we 
prefer small pamphUtt to war-horses." 

In Lydgate's works, quoted by Warton, is a 
poem " trauQslated &om a,pamflete in Frenche." 

The French have not the word pamphlet, and 
yet it seems to be of French extraction, and no 
other than palm-feuillet, a leaf to be held in the 
hand, a book being a thing of greater weight ; 
so the French call it aov fiuiUe-volante, retain- 
ing one part of the compound. 

Robert Copeland, in his poetical prefix to 
Chaucer's Aaembly of FooU, 1530, says 

Cbauccr is dede, the which this punphlete wiatc. 

Mrles Daries, in his Icon Libellontm ,- or, a 
CrittetU Hiitoty of PamphUu, a work which 
affords much curious information, says, " In 
pamphlets lawyers will meet with their chica- 
nery, physicians with their cant, divines with 
their Snibboleth. Pamphlets become more and 
more daily amusements to the curious, idle, and 
InquisitiTe ; pastime to gallants and coquettes ; 
chat to the talkative ; catch-words to informers ; 
fuel to the envious ; poison to the unfortunate ; 
balsam to the wounded ; employ to the lazy ; and 
fabulous materials to romanceis and novelists. 
With pamphlets the booksellers and stationers 
adorn the gaiety of shop-gazing. Hence accrues 
to grocers, apothecaries, and chandlers, good 
furniture, and supplies to necessary retreats and 
nataral occasions. This author sketches the 
ori^ and rise of pamphleU. He deduces them 
from the short writings published by the Jewish 
Rabbins ; various little pieces at the time of the 
Grst propagation of Christianity ; and notices a 
certain pamphlet which was pretended to have 
been the composition of Jesus Christ, thrown 
from heaven, and picked up by the archangel 
Michael at the entrance of Jerusalem. It was 
copied by the priest Leora, and sent about from 
priest to priest, till pope Zachary ventured to 
call it Ajorifery. He notices several such extra- 
oniinary publications. 

Mr. Disraeli, in the Curiontiet of Literature, 
lays, " The only proper Latin term for a pam- 
phlet is Hbelhis, or little book ,-" and that " this 
word indeed signifies in English an aburite paper 
or little book, and is generally taken in its worst 
sense." Again, he says, " The French have bor- 
rowed the word pamphlet from us, and have the 
goodness of not disfiguring its orthography. 
noatt Beef is also in the same perdicament I 
conclude that pampklett and roast beef have 
therefore their origin in our country." 

Dr. Johnson has pamphlet, [par un filet, Fr.] 
a small book ; properly a book sold unbound, 
itnd only stitched. 



1490. The name of one of the earliest book- 
binders that has been found is tokamut Cfvilebert. 
It was discovered in a Miual bound in this year, 
and was in the possession of the late Mr. Henry 
Ferrily, who resided near Hull. Of the birUi, 

Centage, and education of this early artist in 
kbinding, perhaps, nothing can now be known. 
A cover in the Bodleian library, of nearly the 
same date, bears the name of Jenan Norris. 

A manuscript of the Epistles of St. Jerome, 
bearing the following inscnption : — Liber ligatu* 
erat Oxanii in Catttrete,adtmlantiamlieuerendi 
Domini Tfumte Wybarum, in sacra theologia 
Baealarii Monachi Roffemit anno domini, 1467, 
has the earliest date which is known to have ex- 
isted on the cover of a book. — Bih. Deeam. 

1490. The munificent patronage afforded to 
literature by Mattheo Corvini, king of Hungary 
%nd Bohemia, who died of an apoplexy in this 
year merits particular notice. He succeeded his 
father to the throne of Hungary in 1457, and 
extended his reputation as a soldier throughout 
Europe, by the captures of Vienna and Nieu- 
stadt. But his love of literature, and patronage 
of learning, have transmitted his name with 
more tranquil and delightful recollections to 
posterity, uian any warlike feats could possibly 
nave done. Animated by an ardent thirst for 
knowledge, he became a moet diligent collector 
of books, and during the last thirty years of his 
life spared no expense in die acquisition of a 
library, which placed him among tne most illus- 
trious patrons and guardians of literature. He 
purchased innumerable volumes of Greek and 
Hebrew writers at Constantinople, and other 
Grecian cities, at the period of tne conquest of 
the Eastern empire by the Turks; and as the 
operations of the typographical art were vet but 
slow and imperfect, and the number of books 
thereto printed but few, he maintained four 
learned transcribers at Florence, to multiply the 
copies of such classics as he could not procure 
in Greece. He erected three libraries in the 
citadel of Buda, in which he placed 30,000, or, 
according to others, 60,000 volumes. The prin- 
cipal one, in which the chief part of his magni- 
ficent collection was placed, was a sort of vaulted 
gallery, divided into three parts : a fourth part 
forming a kind of convenient appendage for the 
reception of visitors. In this fourth part were 
two stained glass windows, and two doors ; one 
of the doors opening immediately into the library, 
and the other leading to the monarch's private 
apartment. In these libraries he established 
thirty amanuenses, skilled in writing, illuminat- 
ing, and painting, who, under the direction of 
Felix Ragusinus, a Dalmatian, consummately 
learned in the Greek, Chaldee, and Arabic 
languages, and an elegant designer and painter 
of ornaments on vellum, attended constantly to 
the business of transcription and decoration. 
The librarian was Bartholomew Fontius, a 
learned Florentine, the writer of several philolo- 
gical works, and a professor of Greek and ora- 
tory, at Florence. The books were placed upon 
shelves according to their classes; and in this 
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manner were covered with dlk curtains, or 
hangings, adorned with silver and gold, or bro- 
caded. The lower recesses next to the floor, 
were appropriated to something like cupboards, 
which contfuned manuscripts too large for their 
proper places, or of a character not easily ad- 
mitting of classification. The exterior of this 
lower division, or probably the cupboard doors, 
were skilfully and curiously carved. The books 
were chiefly vellum manuscripts bound in bro- 
cade, and protected by knobs and clasps of sil- 
ver, or other precious metal; and were orna- 
mented or marked with the device or insignia 
of the owner, which was that of a black crow 
with a ring in his mouth, in allusion to the 
e^mon of his name, Cormu, a crow, or raven. 
The library was likewise celebrated for the mag- 
nificent celestial globe it contained, and for the 
silver and marble fountains which played in th^ 
adjoining gallery, or court. When Buda was 
captured by the Turks, under Solyman II. in 
1626, cartUnal Bozmanni oflered for this inesti- 
mable collection 200,000 pieces of the imperial 
money, but without efi"ect, for the barbarous be- 
siegers defaced or destroyed most of the books, 
for the sake of their splendid covers, and the 
silver bosses and clasps with which they were 
enriched. Those which escaped the rapacity of 
the Turkish soldiery, were thrown into a sort of 
subterraneous vault, there to moulder or perish, 
as it might happen. In 1666, Lambecius, the 
learned librarian of the imnerial library at Vien- 
na, was sent to Buda, for the purpose of recover- 
ing the remains of the Con'inian library. He 
found there, in a crypt of the citadel, barely 
lighted with one window, and ventilated with 
one door, about 400 volumes in number, lying 
upon an earthen floor, and covered with dirt and 
fifth. Three manuscript copies of the Fathers 
were all that he was permitted to carry away. 
But in the year 1686, Buda was captured by 
the Austrian arms, when the remainder, though 
comparatively of little value, were removed to 
Vienna. Some of the most valuable volumes 
formerly belonging to this library, have been 
discovered in the imperial library at Vienna, in 
the Wolfenbuttel library, and in that of Morelli, 
the learned librarian of St. Mark's, at Venice. 
In the public library of Brussels, there are two 
exquisitely finished manuscripts which once 
graced the library of Corvinus. The first is a 
Latin Evangelistarium, written in letters of gold, 
upon the most beautiful vellum, and not inaptly 
called the Golden Book. It had become the 
property of Philip II. of Spain, who kept it in 
the Escurial library, under lock and key ; and 
is said to have been formerly shown to strangers 
with great ceremony, and by torch light! The 
oAer is a magnificent Missal, highly illumi- 
nated. 

Alexander Brassicanus, who saw the library 
at Buda before it was dispersed, noticed, 
amongst an immense number of other valuable 
works, the whole of the writings of Hyperides, 
the Grecian orator, with valuable scholia; a 
large book of the apostolical csuions ; the com- 



mentary of Theodoret on the Psahat; the woHk 
of Ch^sostoni, Cyril, Nazianzen, Basil the 
Great, Griegory of Nyssa, Theophanus, 8tc.— 
Dibdin's Bih. Uecam. vol. 2. 

1490. The earliest exclusive privilege of print- 
ing books, is that which was g^nted by Henry 
Bishop of Bamberg, to the following work, " Lt- 
ber mtssalU secundum tndinem ecetaia Bamber- 
gentis." — Beekmann. 

1490. Printing introduced into the following 
places in the course of this year : — 

Orleans, by Matthew Vivan. 
Porto, in Uie Venetian territory, by Barthol. 
Zanni. 

Zamora, no printer's name. 

1491. Died William Caxton, the Father of 
the British Press. 

Having treated at some length on the works 
of Caxton, and given such extracts, as, we trust, 
may prove interesting ; we must, in couclurion, 
state that twenty-eight of his known publications 
are without dates. Some of these have been 
already noticed; a fewf of the remainder will 
supply some interesting matter. Caxton printed 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales twice ; each edition 
is without date, but the first is supposed to have 
been one of the earliest productions of his press. 
Mr. Warton regards it as much more to his 
honour, than it can be to his discredit, that he 
printed them very incorrectly. " He probably 
took the first manuscript that he could procure 
to print from, and it happened unluckily to be 
one of the worst in all respects thathecoold 
possibly have met with." As soon, however, as 
he found out these imperfections and errors, he 
began a second edition "for to satisfy the author, 
whereas tofore, by ignorance, I had erred in 
hurting and defa'mymg his boke." Caxton's 
extreme and conscientious desire to fulfil one of 
the most important duties of an editor and 
printer, (and he acted as both) by giving the 
works as the author himself wrote them, as well 
as his candour and ingenuousness, are depicted 
in a clear and interesting manner, in the preface 
to his second edition. 

He seems to have had a veneration for the 
memory of this poet, and to have formed, with 
sound judgment and good taste, a most correct 
and precise estimate of the peculiar merits of his 
poetry. As a proof of the former, we may men- 
tion that Caxton, at his own expense, procured 
a long epitaph to be written in honour of 
Chaucer. In the Boke of Consolacion of Phi- 
Sophie, he thus expresses himself: — /, William 
Caxton, have done my debuoir and payne ten- 
prynte it in fourme, as is here afore made, in 
hopyng that it shall piouffite mocke peple, to ihf 
wele and 'heWt of their soules, and for to leme to 
haue and keep the better pacience in advertitees. 
And furthermore, I desire and require you, that 
of your charite ye wold pray for the sorde of the 
sayd worshipfuUman, Geffrey Chaucer Jirst trrnu- 
latour of this sayd boke tnto Englissh and emhel- 
lissher in making the sayd langage ornate andfayr, 
whiche shal endure perpetuelly, and therefore he 
ought etemelhj to be remembrid, of whom the body 
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ami corpt lietk buried in thabbay of Watmettn, 
betide London, to fort the ehapele of aeunt Benet, 
by wkot tepulture it wreten on a table, honging on 
a pylere, kit epitaphye maad by a poete laurtat, 
tchenof the copye jollotBeth, Ifc. 

" Epitaphium Gal&idi Chaucer, per poetam 
lanreatum Stephanum Surigonum Mediolanen- 
aem in decietis licenciatum." 

Beginning: 

" Pyeridm mose si poamnt nomina fletos ; 
Tndeie, dlninas atq ; ilgan Rcnaa 
OaUHdi TmtU cbaacer crndelia fM* 
Plangite, &c. 

Candndior : 

Rut oUtom Caxton Tololt te nlnen eun 

WiUelmi, Chancer clare poeta toi. 
Nam tua non solnm compreasit opascnla formls 
Haa qnoq ; aed laodea Juasit hlc esse tuaa." 

This was inscribed on a tablet, hung on a 
pillar near the poet's grave, in the south aisle of 
Westminster Abbey. The following remarks 
win amply justify what we hate stated respect- 
ing Caxton's ability, fully to understand, and 
thoroughly to relish, the merits and beauties of 
Chaucer's poetry. " We ought to give a singular 
laud unto that noble and great philosopher, 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the which, for his ornate 
writings in our tong, may well hare the name of 
a laureate poet. For, to fore that he embellbbed 
and omated and made fair our English, in this 
toyaume was had rude speech and mcongrue, as 
yet it appeareth by old Ixwks, which, at this day, 
ought not to have place, ne be compared among 
nnto his beauteous rolumes and ornate writings, 
of whom he made many bools and treatises of 
many a noble history, as well in metre as in 
ifarme and prose: and then so craftily made, 
that he comprehended his mattert in thort, quick, 
amd high tentencet, etchewing perplexity ; catting 
away the chaff of tuperfluity, and thewing the 
picked grain of tentence, uttered by crafty and 
mgared eloquence." 

And speaking of Chaucer's Book of Fame, 
which he also printed, he says, " Which work, 
as me seemeth, is craftilv made and digne to be 
written and known ; for he toucheth in it right 
great wisdom and subtle understanding; and to 
in all hit works lie excelleth, in mine opinion, all 
other writer* in our English, for he writeth no 
toid wordt, but all his matter is full of high and 
pack sentence, to whom ought tor be given laud 
tadpraite for his noble making and writing." 

Chaucer's translation of Boethius was also 
printed by Caxton, without date. It is al- 
ternately in Latin and English, but the former is 
not given entire ; a few verses of a period in 
Latin being succeeded by the whole oi the cor- 
responding period in Englbh, and so through 
the whole volume : the Latin type is large com- 
pared with the English. 

A curious volume was printed by Caxton, 
about the period when the French, which bad 
hitherto b^n spoken almost exclusively at court, 
was giving place to the English language ; it is 
entiUed the Book for Travellers. It contains the 
rorresponding terms in both languages, for those 



things moct commonly talked of at court, espe- 
cially such as relate to dress. 

Having given a sketch of the life of Caxton, 
little remains, but to award to him that praise 
which bis perseverance and ingenuity so highly 
deserves for establishing in his native land, an 
art so vast and important, that " the productions 
of men of genius and learning ; the records of 
literature and of science ; of whatever is either 
brilliant in imagination or profound in thought ; 
whatever may cither adorn or improve the human 
mind, — thenceforth became imperishable. The 
light of knowledge cannot again be quenched — 
it is free, and open, and accessible as the air we 
breathe. The future history of the world may, 
indeed, disclose enough both of misery and of 
vice ; but it cannot acain present an universal 
blank, or he disgracea by another age of utter 
and cheerless ignorance."* The character of 
William Caxton may be collected from the ac- 
count we have given of his labours, and the ex- 
tracts we have made from his prefaces ; he was 
possessed of good sense and sound judgment; 
steady, persevering, active, zealous, and liberal 
in his services for that important art which he 
introduced into this kingoom; labouring not 
only as a printer, but as translator and editor. 
It has been objected that he was too much given 
to admire and print romances; but in this he 
only partook of the spirit of the age; perhaps, 
indeM, it survived in oim longer and with more 
power, than in most of his cotemporaries ; but 
that his love of romance did not blunt his judg- 
ment and taste for real talent is evident by his 
printing Chaucer's works, and his criticisms on 
them. It should be recollected, also, that in the 
selection of works for the press he was necessa- 
rily guided by public opinion, and by the proba- 
bility that what he dia print would repay him 
for his labour and expense. The remarks of 
Gibbon on this point are sensible and candid : 
" In the choice of his authors, that liberal and 
industrious artist was reduced to comply with 
the vicious taste of his readers, to gratify the 
nobles with treatises of heraldry, hawldng, and 
the game of chess, and to amuse the popular 
credulity with romances of fabulous knights, 
aud legends of more fabulous saints. The father 
of printing expresses a laudable desire to eluci- 
date the history of his countiy, but instead of 
publishing the Latin Chronicle of Ralph Hig- 
den, he could only venture on the English ver- 
sion by John de Trevisa ; and his complaint of 
the difficulty of finding materials for his own 
continuation of that work, sufficiently attests, 
that even the writers which we now possess of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, had not 
yet emerged from the darkness of the cloister." 
If we reflect, too, on the state of England at 
this period, that he established his press soon 
after the murder of Henry VI., and that he car- 
ried on his works during the remainder of the 
reign of Edward IV., and the reigns of Edward 
V. and Richard III., when the minds of those 



* Li/r of Ciulon, Library of Osefiil Knowledge. 
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most likely and able to encourage kim were sel- 
dom free from alarm for their own safety, their 
time much occupied, and their means necessarily 
reduced by the distracted and wasted state of 
the country ; and when little attention or money 
could be spared for literature; we must gire 
Caxton great credit for having done so much ; 
for having in the midst of confusion persevered 
in his labours, and succeeded in establishing the 
art of printing in his native land. That Eng- 
land at this period was much behind France 
in literature, is proved by the fact that Caxton 
was obliged to have recourse to the French 
language for most of the works which he printed. 
He thus, it may be supposed, employed his 
press profitably to himself, and certainly with 
advantage to our literature; for, as Mr. Warton 
truly observes, " had not the French furnished 
him those materials, it is not likely that Virgil, 
Ovid, Cicero, and many other good writers, 
would, by means of his press, have been circu- 
lated in the English tongue, so early as the close 
of the fifteenth century." 

There was, perhaps, at that time, no man in 
England, whose talents, habits, and character, 
were so well fitted to introduce and establish the 
ait of printing as those of William Caxton : to 
have succeeded in this enteiprise, the benefits of 
which, in a national point of view, we may even 
now be enjoying, is praise enough ; for it is the 
praise of having been a useful citizen of the 
state and member of society, — ^the highest that 
man can bestow or receive. At the period of 
Caxton's birth learning of all kinds was at a 
much lower ebb in England than in most of the 
continental states of Europe; in consequence, 
principally, of the civil wars in which the nation 
was embroiled, the habits of restlessness thus 
produced, and the constant pre-occupation of 
men's time and thoughts in promoting the cause 
they espoused, and in protecting their lives and 
property. Under these circumstances the most 
plain and common education was often neglected. 
Caxton's parents, however, performed their duty 
to him : " I am bounden," he says, " to pray for 
my father and mother's souls, that in my youth 
sent me to school, by which, by the sufiierance of 
God, I get my living, I hope truly." 

Caxton's printing is inferior, in many respects, 
to the printing executed on the continent during 
the same period. The t^s emploved in the 
latter have a squareness, fineness, and brilliancy 
not in those of Caxton ; the paper and press- 
work are much superior ; the order and symme- 
try of the press-work are qualities which appear 
in very few of his productions. He seems not 
to have been able to procure, or to have rejected, 
the roman letter, even after it had been employed 
with excellent efiect by the continental printers. 
On the other hand, as Mr. Dibdin remarks, 
"whenever we meet with good copies of his 
books, his type has a bold and rich eflfect, which 
renders their perusal less painful than that of 
many foreign productions, where the angular 
sharpness of the letters somewhat dazzles and 
hurts the eye." His ink is of an inferior qua- 



litT ; his paper is fine and good, resembling the 
thm vellum on which manuscripts were then 
generally written ; his letter is a mixtnte of 
secretary and Gothic, also resembling that used 
in manuscripts at that period; his leaves axe 
seldom numbered, his pages never. When the 
impression was finished, Caxton revised a single 
copy, and corrected the faults with red ink ; the 
copy thus corrected was then given to a proper 
person to correct the whole impression ; as he 
was extremely exact, this operation occasioned 
him much troublesome and minute labour. He 
used two devices in his printing, one of which is 
here given, and another much smaller, having 
a different border, and a flourish inserted above 
and below the letters. 




The device itself consists of the initials W. C. 
within an upper and lower border of rude foliage 
and lozenges, upon black and white ground. 
Between the letters is an arbitrary sign meant 
to convey the date 74, as 1474 is usually sup- 
posed to have been the year when Caxton com- 
menced printing in England. The earliest im- 
pression of the large device now known, is in 
the copy of The Dictes and Sayinges of the PhUo- 
sophres, 1477, preserved in the Lambeth Library, 
wnere it occurs on the recto of the first leaf. 

Mr. Dibdiii, in his Typographical Antiquities, 
and Bibliographical Decameron, has shewn, that 
most of the portraits of the early English printers 
may be considered as spurious. The portrait of 
Caxton has been copied from a head introduced 
in La Zucca, of A. F. Doni, to illustrate a par- 
ticular kind of cap and streamer, which has 
b«en supposed to represent the Italian poet, 
Burehiello Domenico: as the same engrav- 
ing is to be found in the early editions of his 
works. This portrait was originally engraved 
by W. Faithorne, for Sir Hans Sloane, as the 
head of W. Caxton ; it was then re-copied on a 
copper-plate, with some alterations, for the Rev. 
John Lewis's life of that printer, and afterward.^ 
by Maruhand, Ames, ano Herbert. The Rev. 
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T. F. Dibdin, firom who6e works we are indebted 
for the above infonnation, thus relates the cir- 
cumstance in his Bibliographical Decameron, 
Tol. II. page 288. " Would you beliere it, a 
portrait of Burchiello, an Italian of the XlVth 
century, was most wickedly foisted into the pub- 
lic notice, by Ames, as that of William Cazton ? 
Yet Ames, on second thoughts, must not be too 
sererely criticised. As an antiquary in the art 
of ennarinE, his knowledge was exceedingly 
limitM ; and it was su£Bcient for him that the 
name of Faithome was subscribed to a book of 
drawings in the Harleian Collection, punwrting 
to be portraits of printers — in which this identical 
portrait appeared ! and so, a draped head (as the 
phrase is), of Master Burchiello, aforesaid, came 
forth as that of the venerable and our well be- 
loved William Caxton !" 

The first biography of Caxton appeared under 
the following title : — " The Life of Mayiter 
Wyllytm Caxton of the Weald in Kent ;* the 
firtt Printer in England. In lohich M given an 
Aeeotmt of the Rite and Progreu of the Art of 
Pryntyng tn EngUmd, during hit Time, till 
1493. Collected by John Lewit,Minitler ofMer- 
gate m Kent. London: Printed in the Year 
mjtecjexxvii." B«yal 8vo. 160 copies. To the 
title-page succeed these verses — To the Rev. 
Mr. Lewis, upon bis writing the Life of Caxton: 

Imhubtoiu Caztom's name in time to come 
Bad bmied been in dirk oUlTion'i tomb, 
Bad yon wtthbeld your generous aid to aave 
niat name which now will never find a grave. 
Sacred the labour, lighteoua \» yoor paina. 
Thus to collect the artlst*B troe reniauu, 
Kent owes to tod her thanks apon thli ecore : 
And not on this alone, bat many more. 
More WBtchfnl you than Egypt's boasting seers t 
For there a pyramid now hoge appears } 
Tet lost for ever is its bnild^^ name. 
To our sniprlse, and Okttr eternal shame. W. H. 

Ames records the following, as written in a very 
old hand, in en edition of ^nicftw Temportan, — Of 
your charite pray for the soul of Myster Wyllyam 
Caxton, that in hys tyme was a man of moche 
ornate and moche renommed wysdome and 
cynnyng, and^lecesed full crystenly the yere of 
our Lora mcccclxxxxi 

** Moder of Merd shyld bym tram thoixtbol fynd. 
And Inryng faym to lylT etemaU that neayr hath ynd." 

" But these superstitions," says Mr. Hansard, 
" may rather be considered as characteristic of 
the age in which Caxton lived, than as pecu- 
liarities exclusively applicable to himself. The 
books which he published were almost wholly of 
a moral tendency, and the prefaces to several, 
that he occasionally wrote, partook of the same 
spirit," His attachment to the doctrines and 
ceremonies of the church of Rome, seemed 
always to partake of sincerity. In the crusades 
he found much to commend, and little to blame ; 
and to the pilgrimages of bis day, and to those 
of his ancestors, he was much devoted. 



Notwithstanding tliat Caxton had printed for 
the use of Edward IV. and Henry VII. there 
are no grounds for the notion which Palmer 
takes up, that the first printers, and particululy 
Caxton, were sworn servants and printers to the 
crown ; for Caxton gives not the least hint of 
any such character or title : however, it seems to 
have been instituted not long after his death ; 
for of his two principal workmen, Richard Pyn- 
son, and Wynkyn de Worde, the one was made 
printer to the king ; the other to the king's mo- 
ther, the lady Margaret. 

If, however, the art, or those who practised 
it, sought die royal favour and countenance, it 
was a privilege which monarchs might gloiy to 
confer. The benevolent of mankind, and more 
especially kings, as the fathers of their people, 
cannot b«stow more valuable gifts on their wide 
extended family, than by encouraging among 
them the exercise of an investigation so adapted 
to their instruction ; so calculated for their im- 
provement in social and in public virtue. 

None of our English printers, during this cen- 
tury, attempted to print the Bible, eiUier in the 
Latin, or the vernacular tongue. In the appli- 
cation of printing to the purposes of sacred lite- 
rature, the palm must be yielded to Germany, 
which as it had the honour of die invendon of 
printing, so it was the first to apply it to the dif- 
nision of biblical knowledge. For not only were 
numerous edidons of the Latin BibU, and seve- 
ral of the German version printed there, but 
edidons also were published in the Saxon and 
Bohemian dialects. And, in reply to what has 
been urged by some writers, agamst Caxton not 
printing the Bible, it is sufficient to remark, 
that the danger attending it in his dme, was 
such, that it would have required the utmost 
religious intrepidity to have attempted it ; and 
that it is therefore highly probable, that what- 
ever preference our printer might have for the 
scriptures, he would not place his life in jeo- 
pardy for its publicadon. Sir Thomas More, in 
nis Eh/aloget, 1529, thus defends the early prin- 
ters in England for not prindng the Bible : 
" That an account of the penaldes ordered by 
archbishop Arundel's constitution, though the 
old translations that were before Wiclif's days 
remayned lawful and were in some folkys handys 
had and red, yet he thought no prynter would 
lyghdy be so bote to put any bybie in prent at 
hys owne charge, whereof the loss should lie 
wholly on his own necke, and then hange upon 
a doubtfull tryal why the fyrst copy of his trans- 
lacyon was made before Wiclif's dayes or synnes. 



For yff yt were made synnes, yt must be ap- 

But such an ap- 
probauon, Sir Thomas intimates, was not to be 



proued byfore the prjmtyng." But such an ap 



* Oaiter, in his Hiitory of Camiridgakire, gays, " Caz- 
ihire man, bom at Caxton, in that 



ton was a OambridgesI 

covnty, firom which he takes his name. 

tn abaurdity Mcfa proof as this > 



What can exceed 



had. 

Dr. Dibdin, with that genius and talent which 
ever marks his veneration for our first printer, 
observes : — *' That our typographer met death 
with placidity and resignadon there is every 
reason, from the testimony of his own pious 
ejaculadons, but more from the evidence of a 
usefully spent life, to believe. If his funeral 

2 c 
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wM not emblazoned by 'the pomp of heraldry,' 
and 'the great ones of rank' were not discovera- 
ble among his pall bearers, yet Caxton descended 
into his grave in full assurance of a monument, 
which, like the art that he had practised, would 
bid defiance to decay. Accept! venerable 
and virtuous shade, this tribute of unfeigned 
respect to thy memory! Thou shalt be num- 
bered hereafter, not with the. witty, the vain, or 
the profligate — the Nashes, Greens, and Roches- 
tets of the day ! — but with the wise, the sober, 
and the good ; with those who have unceasingly 
strove to meliorate the condition of mankind." 

Although the nation have thus neglected to 
call in the sculptor's aid to perpetuate his me- 
mory ; we are highly gratified on finding that a 
few highly respected and exalted characters, as- 
sociated under the title of The Roxburghe Club, 
(long acknowledged as lovers and admirers of 
ancient lore) have performed that duty, which 
more properly belonged to the nation : in exe- 
cuting this act of justice to the memory of so 
worthy a man, they have not only perpetuated 
the remembrance of him, but they have also 
raised a monument for themselves. It is thus 
described : 

The tablet erected to the memory of Caxton, 
by 7^ Roxburghe Club, is composed of the 
finest dove-colooied marble, enclosmg an oblong 
panel of white, delicately veined with blue. 
Above the panel risesa pediment, having the de- 
vice of Caxton engraved in the centre ; and on 
either side of the inscription are two small pillas- 
ters. The words of the inscription are as follows— 

TO THE MEMORY 

WILLIAM CAXTON, 

WHO FIRST INTRODUCED INTO OREAT BRITAIN 

THE ART OF PRINTING ; 

AND WHO, A. D. 1477, OR EARLIER, 

EXERCISED THAT ART 

IN THE ABBEV OF WESTMINSTER. 

THIS TABLET, 

IN REMEMBRANCE OF ONE 

TO WHOM 

THE LITERATURE OF THIS CODNTRV 

IS SO LARGELY INDEBTED, 

WAS RAISED 

ANNO DOMINI MDCCCXX. 

BY THE ROXBURORB CLUB. 

EARL SPENCER, K. G. PRESIDENT. 

The above monument was resolved upon at the 
anniversary meeting of the Roxburghe club, 
held in June, 1819, and is erected in the church 
of St. Margaret, Westminster. 

In the churchwardens' books of St. Margaret's 
parish, Westminster, the death of William Cax- 
ton is thus recorded: "1491. Item, atte bure- 
vng of William Caxton, for iiii. torches vj». viijd. 
Item, for the belle atte same bureyng, vjd." 

In the same book, for the year 1498, occur 
these items, " Receyved by the handes of Wil- 
liam Royott for oon of those printed boks that 
were bequothen to the chureh behove by William 



ra, vij. _ 
gends, of tne bequest of William Caxton, iiij.' 

Again, for the year 1S06, " Item, iiij piynted 
bokes, ij of the Lyfe of Seynt Kateryne, and 
other ij of the Byrthe of our Ladye, of the gift 
of the executors of Caxton." 

The following is a curious specimen of the 
style of advertisements of this period, relative to 
Caxton, and shews the situation of his press at 
Westminster: — 

" if it fleie 0119 man ipixitval n tanpimXt 
taltjit otig mitt of tina or fibre tomnnorscio'rt 
of tfaltAun vit, cn^prontut attn fitte fatmt 
of Q|U prnte't Utttt, toQi^ itn inel xntr txnig 
correct, late Itpm come to ioriittmotwtttr, in ta 
fibe xlmoiuiftrsr, st &e rutr pslt, aaXi ^t 
tfQsI ffKue tliein sooH CQepr. 

Sntjflita itet cettula." 

1491. In this year-Bernard's HomUiet on tM* 

Canticles were pawned for twenty shillings. 

1491. Printing introduced into the fouowing 
places in the course of this year : — 

Dijon, by Peter Metlinger ; his first work was 
entitled Cutercienn* ordinit pTiviUsna,4to. 

Anglouleme, printer unknown. 

Hamburgh, by John and Thomas Borchaid ; 
their first work was Laudet beate Marie viryiitU. 

Nozani, by Henry de Colonia and Heniy de 
Harlem, who printed Pauli Turretint Ditputmtio 
juris. Folio. 

1492. It is told of Pope Innocent VIII., that 
during his pontificate a book was published, 
vehemently arraigning the conduct of the Cooit 
of Rome. The Pope called a council of his 
cardinals, and read to them some passages out of 
the author; adding these remarkable words, 
" This book speaks truths, therefore we ought 
immediately to reform ourselves in order to make 
this fellow a liar." Pope Innocent VIII. died 
July 28, 1492. 

1492. Pentateuchut Hebraice, printed on vel- 
lum, at Venice. This volume, appeals to be the 
third printed copy of the Pentateuch, and die 
first in so small a compass, is noticed by biblio- 
graphers as being still more raic than either of 
its predecessors. At the end of the work is the 
following singularly expressed account of its 
editor, printer, &c. copied verbatim from the 
original: — " Here ends the whole of the work— 
the work of the Lord and his law. The law 
of the Lord, accurately performed with the five 
books of ceremonies, according to the rites of the 
sons of our faith among Germans and Gauls, 
this day, 24th of the month, in the year 1492, by 
me Brixius, who am under the government 
of the Republic of Venice, by whose exalted 
authority the work has been printed by me 
Gerscham and revised by R. Moses, of the seed 
of Israel, a man well known in the town of Ger- 
many, called Mentzlan Schonzin. The whole 
is committed to (God.)" 

From the introduction of the art of printing 
into the city of Venice by John de Spira, in the 
year 1469 to the end of this century, upwards of 

* Amn Htjn, zUt oopl«>. 
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two bundled other persons had commenced the 
DTofession, the principal of whom were, Vinde- 
line de Spin, 1470-1477 ; Nicholas Jenson, 1470- 
1488 ; Christopher Valdarfer, 1470-1471 ; John 
de Colonia, 1471-1487; John de Colonia and J. 
Manthen de Ghemetzem, 1473, &c.; Francis 
Rennerde Hailbrun, 1471-1494 ; Leon Achates, 
1472-1478 -, Gabriel Peter de Tarvisio, 1472- 
1478; Christopher Arnold, 1472-1479; Jacob 
Rabeus, 1472-1481 ; and Nicholas de Franck. 
foidia, 147:)-1600. 

149!2. Died Lorenzo de Medicis, sumamed 
the Great, and the Father of Letters, was an 
Oloatrioas grandson of Cosmo de Medicis, and 
bom in the year 1448. He was a great mer- 
chant, and as great a statesman, equally fit to 
entertain an ambassador as a factor. His public 
services so recommended him to the Florentines, 
that they declared him chief of the republic ; and 
he was so unirersally esteemed by the princes of 
Europe, that they often made him the arbiter of 
their diflferences. — There was a time when the 
arts and sciences rendered Florence " the bright- 
est star of star-bright Italy," but that time is 
eone, the Medici, Dante, Michael Angelo, and 
Leonardo da Vinci, are no more; nevertiheless 
Florence, on account of her glorious monuments 
of art, and the remembrances of former times, is 
still one of the most interesting places in Eu- 
rope. Besides the library belonging to the uni- 
reisi^, there are the Medicean gallery and 
library, with 120,000 volumes, among which 
are 3,000 of the earliest specimens of the typo- 
graphical art, and 8,000 manuscripts ; and the 
Marncelliana with 50,000 volumes, and a select 
collection of engravings. There are many splen- 
did private galleries and libraries. In the Eng- 
lish burying ground the remains of SmoUet and 
Homer repose. 

1492. Printing introduced into the following 
places in the course of this year : — 

Ingoldstad, by Peter Appian, who was so 
great an astrologer, that the emperor Charles V. 
made him a present of 5000 crowns of gold, for 
writing Opus Caetarum Aitronomicum. 

Leiria,by Abraham, son of Don Samuel Dortas, 
a Hebrew printer. 

Tzenna, or Zinna, in Saxony, no printer's 
name. 

1493. Liber Fettivalit, We$tmiruter. Quarto. 
This is the first production of Wynkyn de Worde, 
who had succeeded to the press and materials of 
Caxton, at Westminster. — Wynkyn de Worde 
was a foreigner, bom in the dukedom of Lor- 
rain, as appears by the patent-roll in the Chapel 
of the Rolls. Our first printer, Caxton, when 
resident abroad, might probably have met with 
him there, and engaged him to come over to 
England as a servant or assistant, as John Faust 
at Mentz had his lad, or servant, Peter Schoef- 
fer, whom they chose for their ingenuity and 
piomising parts; and their after works shew 
th^ were not mistaken in their choice. 

He continued in some capacity with Caxton 
till his master's death, 1491, and printed at his 
house in Westminster afterwards. He finished 



some volumes which had been begun by Caxton, 
viz. the Canterbury Talet; and Hilton's Sc^ 
of Perfection. The last, Mr. Maittaire dates in 
the year 1494, and Mr. Bagford, in 1495, who 
gives it as the first impression done in Wynkyn 
de Worde's name. By living with Caxton he 
naturally fell into the company and acquaint- 
ance of the leamed and noble of this kingdom, 
on account of this new art, as soon appeared by 
the first works he printed, and stylea himself, 
"Printer to Margaret, Sec, the king's gran- 
dame." In the 7th of Henry VII. 1491, he 
printed the acts of parliam^t with the king's 
arms, &c., and dwelt at his master's house at 
least six years, as may be seen by several books 
mentionea as printed by him at Westminster, in 
Caxton 's house, till the acts printed in the 11th 
and 12th of Henry VII. when he printed at the 
end, with the same cut, and a similar cipher to 
Caxton's ; " also in Fleet-street, at the sygn of 
the Sonne, by Wynken de Worde." 

Afterwards he prol>ably kept both shops for 
some time, where, by himself and his servants, 
he performed all the parts of the business, and 
furnished others dwelling in London. Mr. 
Palmer, in his Histtny of PrinttM, says, he 
printed several Latin, as well as English, vo- 
lumes, but no Greek. He continued printing 
with great applause till 1533, if not beyond that 
time. He was a person of great accomplish- 
ments in learning, as well as strictness in mo- 
rals; and though he was the immediate succes- 
sor to Caxton, the improvements he made were 
very considerable ; for oy his genius, and great 
scope of &ncy, he formed such a variety of sorts 
ana sizes of letter, that for several years after 
few equalled, none excelled, him therein. For 
it may be observed, the most ancient printers did 
every part of the business belonging to books by 
themselves, or under their direction, even to the 
binding and selling them. His skill in the art 
is much commended : and at his setting up for 
himself, his first care was to cut a new set of 
punches, which he sunk into matrices, and cast 
several sorts of printing letters, which he after- 
wards used. If De was the manual operator in 
cutting and casting in his own foundry, it is an 
incredible improvement which he made in the 
art ; or, if he had his types from abroad, not- 
withstanding it robs him of the glory of the 
letter, yet his excellent method of disposition, 
composition, and press-work, shews him to have 
excelled his master, and even to rival any of his 
cotemporaries abroad. There is one circum- 
stance that induces many to think that he was 
his own letter-founder ;* which is, that in some 
of his first printed books, the veij letter he made 
use of is the same used by all the printers in 

* Mr. Palmer, the )>rtiiter uid author, says, the same 
were used bj all the printers of his dar, and believes ther 
were strnck from the punches of Wynkyn de Worde. I 
have no doabt bat that they are itilt in existence : the old 
specimen-book of William Caslon, now before me (edit. 
17SA), confirms this opinion i and old English, reaJ old 
Bnghahf would hare been still in use, but for tiie modern ■ 
cut, non-descript, sui ipeneris, radical -reformed old-Enc- 
lish black, which is forced upon printers of our day.— 
Hamard. 
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London at this time; and is imagined to be 
ftrack from his punches. He is the first 
printer who introduced the Roman letter into 
England, which he made use of to distinguish 
any thing remarkable. His letter is di£rent 
from most other printers, and is cast so true, and 
stands so well in line, as not to be since excelled. 
Upon the whole, he was a very curious, labori- 
ous, and indefatigable printer. 

Most of his books now remaining were printed 
in Fleet-street, London, in St. Bride's parish, 
at the sign of the Sun.* We have observed no 
sign of his while at Westminster, unless he had 
the same cipher whicli his master, William Cax- 
ton, used for a sign, in memoir of the year when 
he brought printing first into £ngland. He was 
a stationer by company, but we cannot find any 
charter granted them before that of Philip and 
Mary, in 1666, which will be inserted under 
that year. 

Four hundred and eig^t books are known to 
have been printed by him, ^d they are remarka- 
ble for their neatness and elegance. We shall 
not have space to describe the whole of them, 
but such as are deserving of particular notice 
will be found under their respective dates. His 
edition of the Polyehronicon is deemed uncom- 
monly well executed. Dr. Dibdin calls it " one 
of the most beautiful folio volumes of that skil- 
ful artist:" its date is 1495. Several gramma- 
rians of repute, Stanbridge, Oarlandea, Whittin- 
ton. Holt, and Lilye, lived at the period of the 
introduction of printing into England; and 
Wynkyn de Woroe, who appears to nave been a 
man oi good education as well as talents, printed 
some of their works. He printed the Accidence 
of Stanbridge, " in Cazton s house in Westmin- 
ster." The date unknown. His Vocabulary, 
in 1600. This De Worde continued to repub- 
lish till 1632. The Midtorum Vocabulontm 
Equivocorum Interpretatio, by Garlandea, was 

Erinted in 1600, by De Worde, and at least as 
ite as I6I7. He alsojprinted repeatedly the 
grammatical works of Wnittinton. Holt's Lac 
Pverorum, or Milk for Children, was printed by 
him in 4to., without date. No impression of the 
grammar of Lilye (but which, in reality, was 



* It may be difficult at this time to detennlne the exact 
sltnatioa of bla lesideoce in Fleet-street, which Is usually 
said to have been " over against the conduit." A map of 
Ix>ndon of the date of queen Elizabeth, shows the conduit 
to have been at the south end of Shoe-lime, in Fleet-street. 
It was founded by sir William Eastfieid, who was mayor of 
London, about 1471 1 and was decorated by images, 
chimes, tec, wlilch went by water, alwat 1478. Though 
rebnllt in ISBS, this conduit, with all the rest, gave way to 
the laying on of water from the New RiTer; and their n- 
mains were quite eflkcedby the great Are of London. Soi- 
blere describes them as little, mean-loolUng, square build- 
ings, resembling small towers, baring an archway or door 
in the centre where the water ran. — Bagfoid, In mention- 
ing the establishment of Wynkyn de Wotde, in Fleet- 
street, says, " over aeainst U>e conduit, and there set up 
at the sign of the Qolden Sun, which I do suppose is tliat 
which is now the Qlobe Tavern at the end of Shoe-lane; 
which had been a large timber-house, and let for his pur- 
pose for a printtng-house."— Stow is not a whit more pre- 
cise : and Pennant lodges him rather nearer to St. Bride's 
church.— In one of his colophons he describes himself ai 
"dwellynge in flete strcte at the sygne of the Sonne 
agaynst the condyth." 



1 up by several persons,) by De Worde, or 
lyes lifetime, has been discovered. The 



drawn ' 
in Lilye'E 

first Greek letters used in England ate found in 
a grammatical treatise of Whitdnton, by De 
Worde, in 1619 : they are cut out of wood. We 
have gone into this detailed mention of those 
works chiefly in order to show the assistance 
which the press was already giving, in its ear- 
liest days, to elementary education. Accidenett, 
Lucidariet, Orchardt of Wordt, Promptuariet 
for Little Children, were published in great 
numbers. 

Richard Pinson, or Pynson, was brought up 
under Caxton, as well as Wynkyn de Worde; 
and having become a good proficient in the busi- 
ness, went and set up a press of his own at Tem- 
ple-bar, as the inscription on his first works 
shew. The friendship which he had contracted 
with De Worde, whilst these two wrought under 
Caxton, was so far ih>m being disturbed by any 
emulation or rivalship, that it continued to their 
death. He is said to have been bom in Nor- 
mandy, and appears to have been an early ser- 
vant to our first printer, Caxton, whom he calls, 
in his edition of Chaucer's CaMerhmy Talet, 
(without a date, and imagined to be his liiBt 
printed book,) his "worshipful master;" and 
tells the reader, that this book had been dili- 
gently overseen, and duly examined by his poli- 
tic reason and oversight. He was in such esteem 
with the lady Margaret, king Henry Vllth's 
mother, and other great personages, that he 
printed for them all his days. He styled him- 
self king's printer ; but it is doubtful whether he 
had any patent. Pinson's known productions 
are two hundred and ten ; and his types are 
clear and good; but his press-work is hardly 
equal to that of De Worde. Most of the worWs 
he printed are of a higher character for merit 
and usefiiluess than those either of William 
Caxton or Wynkyn De Worde. In 1499, the 
fiist edition of the Pnmptorius Peuroriwn came 
from Pynson's press. He used a new cat 
English letter, " equalling, if not excelling, in 
beauty, any produced by modem foundnes." 
He had a correspondence with, and employed 
William Tailleur, a printer at Rouen, to print 
some pieces of law ; the laws being, a little be- 
fore that time, till the beginning of Hennr 
Vlltb's reign, made in the Norman French 
tongue. And probably the reason why he sent 
them over to be printed was, that they, under- 
standing the language better, might be capable 
of priutmg it more correctly. However, he had 
such helps afterwards, that*all statutes, &c. were 
printed here at home. He printed many books, 
which were also printed by his friend and fellow 
servant, Wynkyn de Worde, who survived him 
about six years. He caused many pretty devices 
to be stamped on the covers of his books. 

149!). The first book printed by Pynson, with 
a date, was — Diue* and Pauper, fynittked the 
V. day of Juyl. the yere of oure lorde god. 
m.eeec.bexxxiit. Emprentyi by me Richarde 
Pynton at the Temph-barre. of london. Den 
gracitt*. Folio. — In this work we find the fol- 
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towing remarkable passage of fair Rosamond :* 
" We rede that in Englonde was a kinge that 
had a concnbyne, whose name was Rose, and 
for her grete bewie he cleped hyr Boseamvnde, 
thai is to say, Rose of tke Worlde; for him 
thought that she passed al women in bewte. It 
befel that she died, and was buried whyle the 
king« was absent, and whanne he came ayen, 
for g^ete lore that he had to hyr, he would se 
the 1>odie in the graue, and whanne the graue 
was opened there sat an orrible tode upon hyr 
breste, bytween hyr teetys, and a foule adder 
big^ herbodie aboate the midle, and she stank 
so that the kynge ne non other, might stonde to 
■e the onible sight. Thanne the kynge dyde 
Aette ag«n the graue, and dyde wryte these two 
' I upon the graae. 



EBcJacatln tnmtiaBoaamiuuU,non Ron-maniU ; 
Non redolet, aed olet, qnn redoleie Kdet." 

Hen lies not Boae the chute, bat Soee the lUr, 
Her wenti no more peiftune, bat taint the ilr. 

1493. Printing inttodaced into the following 
places in the course of this year : — 

Copenhagen, by Gotho&idos de Ohemen ; his 
first work was a treatise on Cfranmuir. 

Alba, no printer's name. 

Cl^ny, by Michael Wenssler ; he printed 
the MutaU Cluniacerue, in folio. This town was 
then famous for its Benedictine abbey. 

Dole, no printer's name. 

Friburg, by Kilian Piscator. 

Lunenburg, by John Luce ; who printed 
Thomas a Kmpis, De imitalione Chriiti, Src 8ro. 

Nantes, bv Stephen Larcher. 

Valladolid, by John de Francour. Only one 
book was printed here during this century. 

A beautiful edition of Isocrates was printed at 
Milan in folio, by Henry Oermon and Sebastian 
Ex Pantremulo. Philip de lAragnia, Antonv 
Zarot, Christopher Valoarfer, Leonard Fachei, 
and Clric Scinzenzeller, were printers at Milan, 
bean 1469 to 1500, and to whom the republic of 
letters is not a little indebted. 

1493. The C%roiitc&o/iV«imn&ery, illustrated 
with more than two thousand wood-cuts, reckon- 
ing thoee that are given more than once orer, 
was published and embellished by Michael 
Wdilg^emutb, a celebrated engraver and painter. 
It professes to furnish figures _/rom the beginning 
of the world, and contains views of scripture his- 
tories, and of cities and scenery, the latter bear- 
ing scarcely any resemblance to the places men- 
tioned. Michael Wohlgemuth was bom at Nu- 
remberg in 1435, )ud died in 1519. He is 
thought to have invented etching ; but the chief 
honour of Wohlgemuth is that of his having 
been tutor to Albert Durer, the most celebrated 
artist in the annals of engraving. His mark is 
M. W. or W. only. 

It appears to mive been the ancient practice 
of those masters who furnished designs for the 



• Bi— iimiiil ClUBvd, or VUr BonunoDd, the atTDmlte 
miitiBn of Henry II., died Aagmt, 1177, andwubmied 
at Godstow, a small island formed by tiie divided streamB 
of the Isis, in the porWi of Wolvemit, near Oiford. 



wood-engravers to work from, carefully to avoid ' 
all cross hatchings, which it is probable, were 
considered as beyond the power of the xylogra- 
phist to represent. Wohlgemuth perceived uaX, 
though difficult, this was not impossible ; and in 
the cuts to the Nuremberg Chronicle, the execu- 
tion of which, besides furnishing the designs, he 
doubtless superintended, a successful attempt 
was first made to imitate the bold hatchings of 
a pen-drawing, crossing each other, as occasion 
prompted the designer, in various directions. To 
him belongs the praise of having been the first 
who duly appreciated the powers of this art; 
and it is more than probable that he proved with 
his own hand, to the subordinate artists employ- 
ed under him, the practicability of that st^e of 
workmanship which he had acquired. — OtUey. 

1494. SeaU Petfeeeionit : Englythed : the 
Ladder of Perfection. Impremu anno salutis. 
mxeeeJaaexxiiU. Folio. Both Herbert and Dib- 
din agree that Wynkvn de Worde was the orginal 
printer of this singular volume. The following 
poetical colgphon at the end notices Caxton : — 

Infyntte lade with thankynge* many folde 

I yelde to Ood me aooooryns witti his grace 
TUa boke to flnyahe wbiche that ye behcddc 

ScUe of Feifecciai calde in every place. 

Whenof Oi anctor Walter Hilton was 
And Wynkyn de Worde this bath sett in print 

In WiniamCazstoiia bows so fyll the case 
Ood rest bis sonle. In Joy ther mot is stynt. 

Impreasns anno salutia ii.cccc.lzxxziiii. 

Walter Hilton, was, according to Herbert, a 
Carthusian monk of Syon Monastery, although 
bishop Tanner supposes him to have been of 
Sbene : he flourished between 1390 and 1433, 
and is thought to have filled the office of canon 
of Thorgoto. 

1494. Printing introduced into the following 
places in the course of this year : — 

Oppenheim, no printer's name. 

Several Hebrew works are said to have been 
printed at Constantinople from 1484 to 1494 ; 
but, says Dr. Adam Clarke, they may be con- 
sidered either apocryphal or forgeries. 

Marchand mentions a work entitied, Janoni$ 
oratio in tanctitiimmn Matrimoniitm Maximi- 
liani Regit, et Blancte Maria Regince. Inspruc, 
1494, die xvi. Martii, 4to. but the date and place 
seem rather to refer to the time and place of the 
marriage of Maximilian with Blimch Mary, 
daughter of Sforza, duke of Milan, than to the 
place and time of the impression of the Oration. 

Amongst many others who practised the art of 
printing in the city of Augsburg, from its intro- 
duction by Gunther Zainer, in 1468, to the end 
of this century, may be enumerated John Schiis- 
sler, 1470 ; Cnristman Heyny, 1471 ; Monastery 
of S. S. Ulric and Afra, 1474 ; Anthony Sorg, 
1475 ; John Wienner, 1476 ; John Keller, 1478 ; 
John Baember, 1479 ; Ambrose Keller, 1479 ; 
Herman Kaestiin, 1481 ; John Froschaver, 1481 ; 
Erhard Ratdolf, 1487 ; John Schoensperger, 
1493 ; John Schauer, 1494. 

1495. The mercers of London seem to have 
been great encouragers of literature. Prefixed 
to Wynkyn de Worde's reprint of Caxlon's Pdi- 
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ehronicon, of this date, are the following poe- 
tical stanzas, in which one Roger Thoomye, a 
meicer, is praised for ordering and encouraging 
the printer to undertake so laborious a per- 
formance : — 

Prayied be icod whycbe hath so well enduyd 
The auctor wyth grace de proprletaUbus 
To see ao many natoiall thyoges renewyd 
Which in hia boke he hath compyled thus 
Where tliragh by redyuge we may comfort us 
And wyth conceytes dyaera fede our mynde 
As bokes empiynted shewyth ryght as we fynde 
By Wynkyn de Worde whyche thruh liia dyligence 
Emprentyd hath at prayer and desyre 
Of Roger Thoroey mercer and from thens 
lliis mocion aprange to sette the hertea on fyre 
Of such aa lone to rede in euery shire 
DyueiB maters in Toydinge ydylnesse 
Lyke lias this boke liafh shewed to yon expieaae. 

1495. Printing introduced into the following 
places in the course of this year : — 

Porli, by Jerome Medesanus and P Guarinus. 

Freisittgen, by John Sch»fiSer. 

Schoenhoven, no printer's name. 

Limoges, by John Berton. 

Scandiano, by Peregrinus de Pasqualibus. An 
error is found in the date of the first work printed 
here: — m.cccc.lcxv. for mcccc.xcv. which in- 
duced Marchand and some others to suppose the 
date M.cccc.LXXv. but as the subscription states 
icandiani Camillo Boyardo Comite tmprets est, 
and Camillus was not count of Scandiano till 
after the death of his father Matthew Maire 
Boyardo, author of Orlando Innamorato, 1494, 
consequently the work in question could not 
have been printed before 1495, which is unques- 
tionably its true date. — A. Clark. 

During this and the following century, no town 
was more famous for its learned printers, or the 
correctness of its works than Basil, in Switzer- 
land ; the principal of whom was Berthold Rodt, 
who is supposed to have carried on the printing 
business here from 1460 to 1465, and printed 
Joannit C<Uderini repertoriumjuru, folio. Mich. 
Wensler, 1476; Bern. Richel, 1475 ; Frederick 
Blel, sin. an. ; Eberhard Fromolt, 1481 ; John 
Amberbach, 1481 ; John Besickein, 1483-1489 ; 
Peter Kolligker, 1484 ; John Meister, 1484 ; 
Nicholas Kessler, 1486 ; James de Fforzen, 
1489 ; Mich. Furter, 1490 ; John Froben, 1491 : 
John Petri, 1494 ; John Bergman, 1494, and 
Wolfgang Lachner, 1495. 

From the singular circumstance that a very 
large proportion of the early printers bore the 
name of John, (which the resider can scarcely 
fJEul to notice) the printers of Leipsic, and other 
towns of Germany, chose the festival of St. John 
for the celebration of their anniversary. 

1496. To Aldus Manutius, a Roman by birth, 
we are indebted for the invention of the italic 
letter. In this year he erected a printing-office 
in Venice, where he introduced the roman types 
of a neater cut, and gave birth to that beauttful 
letter which is known to most of the nations in 
Europe by the name of italic; though the Ger- 
mans, and their adherents, show themselves as 
ungenerous in this respect as they did with the 
roman, by calling it curtiv, in order to stifle the 



memory of its original descent, and deprive tit* 
Romans of the merit due to their ingenuity. 

In the first instance it was termed tmctiaai, 
from Manutius being a resident at Venice, wboe 
he brought it to perfection ; but not long after 
it was dedicated to the state of Italy, to prevent 
any dispute that might arise from other nations 
claiming a priority, as was the case concerning 
the first inventor of printing. 

Italic was originiuly designed to distinguish 
such parts of a lK>ok as might be ccmsiderM not 
strictly to belong to the body of the work, aa 
prefaces, introductions, annotations, &c. all which 
sub-parts of a work were formerly printed in 
this character; so that at least two-fifths of « 
fount was comprised of italic letter. 

Aldus was extravagant in the use of his italic ; 
for he printed whole volumes in it. An edition 
of the works of Virgil, in octavo, was the first 
book in this letter. Several eminent printers in- 
serted short quotations init; but rejected it when 
they were long, and subtituted double commas 
(thus ") at the beginning of the line, to distin- 
guish the quoted matter from the body of the 
work. It is affirmed that Aldus also added the 
semicolon. 

As soon as Aldus perfected this foimt, he ob- 
tained a privilege from three several popes, for 
the sole use of it during the space oi fifteen 
years ; and these pontifis give him great enco- 
miums on the invention. 

1496. In this year Wynlqm de Worde laid 
the first step to classical typographv in England, 
by printing Orlus Vocabiuorum : (UphabeHeo,4re. 

This work was the original foundation of 
Ainsworth's Latin and EngHsh Dictumary. 

Thus while the learned Italians were printing 
the best Greek and Latin classics, we were amus- 
ing ourselves with childish works, such as 
Hilton's Scale of Perfection, &c. Foreign na- 
tions led us more than fifty years. 

1496. Printing introducea into the following 
places in the course of this year : — 

Barco, by Gerson fil. Rab. Mosis Mentslan. 

Granada, by Mainard Ungut, who printed 
Francisci Xinunii de vita Christiana, folio. 

Offenburg, no printer's name. 

Provins, by William Tavemier. 

Mirandula, no printer's name. 

Tours, bv Matthew Lateron who printed La 
vie et Us miracles de Monseigneur de St. Martisi, 
folio. 

Pampeluna,byAmoldGuillermusde Brocaiio. 

A Hebrew Grammar is supposed to have been 
printed at Ortona de Mare, in Sicily, in this 
year, but the best bibliographers allow itas to be 
apocryphal. 

1496. The first work upon Phrenotogv (which 
Gall asserted he had discovered) is of this date, 
printed at Heidelberg, a city of Germany. For 
the origin of the phrenological svstem, it is 

? roved undeniably, that we are indebted to an 
rishman of the name of Johannes Scotus Eri- 
gena, (or John the Irish Scot,) who wrote a work 
entitled Margarita Philosophica, or, de divitione 
nattirte, (the Pearl of Philosophy, or, oftite diri- 
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man of Natun.) This was the celebrated per- 
son who assisted Alfred the Rreat, in the foun- 
dation, or re-establishment of Oxford university, 
•nd was the fint instructor of the English peo- 
ple in the sciences of geometry, astronomy, ace* 
In Enfield's Hittory of the Philotmhy of the 
Middle Agrt, book 7, speaking of Erieena, he 
says that he wrote a book on the Nature of 
TiiHgt; which Gale disturbed from its quiet 
repose, and published under the title of Joanni 
Seoti Eriytue de Dimtione Natune Libri qtiin- 

Ste, <iti> daidenUi. Printed at Oxford 1681 ; 
Uo. Gale could not have known of the edition 
of 1496. 

1497. The following anecdote, shewing the 
introduction of illiterate men of rank into the 
church through the influence of those in power, 
we find in Jortin's Life of Ertutmu : — " At this 
time he (Erasmus) refused a large pension, and 
larger promises, from a young illiterate English- 
man, who was to be made a bishop, and who 
wanted to have him for a preceptor. This youth 
seems to have been James Stuiler, son of the 
eail of Derby, and son-in-law to Margaret, the 
king's mother, and afterwards made bishop of 
Ely by her interest. However, it appears that 
the young gentleman, though ignorant, had a 
desire to leam something, and to qualify him- 
self^ in some measure, for the station in which 
ke was to be placed." 

So fixr were the clergy, in general, from at- 
tempting to circulate the scriptures, or instruct 
the people in the knowledge of their contents, 
diat except such portions of them as were recited 
in the offices of the church, there was scarcely a 
Lttm Tettament in any cathedral church in 
England, till the time of the learned John Colet, 
dean of St. Paul's, in London, though the Latin 
was the only authorized lang^uage for the scrip- 
tures and service books. Instead of the Gospel 
of Christ, the spurious Ootpel of Nieodemu 
was affixed to a pillar in the nave of the church ; 
which Erasmus says, he had himself seen with 
astonishment in the metropolitan church of Can- 
tetbury. 

We give the following curious account of the 
G«tpel of Nicodenau from Townley's llhutra- 
tioni of Biblical Literature: — ^The Gospel of 
tfieodemut, or Acts of Pilate, above mentioned, 
is a work supposed to have been forged, towards 
the close of the third century, by Leucius Cha- 
linus. It treats chiefly of tne Crucifixion and 
Retmrrection of our Lord, and of his Detcenl into 
Hell. It contains many trifling, foolish, and 
ludicrous relations, such as the standards or 

* This sincnlar book wu found in the house of a gentle- 
maii ia Cunnemarra ! I — In the Duhtin Pennu JounuU^ vol. 
I, number 8, Is a sketch of the phrenoloelcaf mapped head, 
on a reduced soile, copied from the oriKlnaL— Johannes, 
b)r the boldness of his opinions, incurred the displeasure of 
pope Nicholas I. who wrote to Charles the Bald, in whose 
ooort he was residing, either to send him to Rome, or ba- 
nish blm the onlrersitj of Paris. Charles, beinf unwUIlng 
to offend the pope, advised Johannes to return to his na- 
tive country, which he did in the year 8t4.— In 8St be 
came to Entland, and obtained Uie friendahip of Alfred. 
His portrait, as wen as that of his patron, was formerly 
(and b perhaps still) preserved over the door of the refec- 
tory of Bnxannos* cauege, scolptuKd ia stoa*. 



colours bowing to Christ, as he passed : Jesus 
appearing to Joseph of Arimathea, after his resur- 
rection, wiping his face from the dew, kissing 
him, and commanding him to remain in his own 
house for forty days ; and a suppositious narra- 
tive of the events attending Christ's descent into 
hell, by Lentius and Charinus, two saints raised 
from the dead, at the resurrection of the Saviour. 
The following extracts from this impudent for- 
gery, will enable the reader to judge of the kind 
of instruction aflbrded by these substitutes for 
the Gospel of Christ. Tne relation of Christ's 
descent in(o hell, is introduced by Joseph of 
Arimathea, addressing Annas and Caiphas, who 
were astonished to hear that Jesus was risen 
from the dead ; and that others were risen with 
him; "We all," says he, "knew the blessed 
Simeon, the high-pnest, who took Jesus, when 
an infant, into his arms, in the temple. This 
same Simeon had two sons of his own, and we 
were all present at their death and funeral. Go, 
therefore, and see their tombs, for these are open, 
and they are risen ; and behold, they are in the 
city of Arimathea, spending dieir time together, 
in offices of devotion. Some, indeed, have heard 
the sound of their voices, [in prayer,] but they 
will not discoutse with any one, but they con- 
tinue as mute dead men. But come, let us go 
to them, and behave ourselves toward them with 
all due respect and caution. And if we can 
bring them to swear, perhaps they will tell us 
some of the mysteries of their resurrection." 
Annas, Caiphas, Nicodemus, and Gamaliel, pro- 
ceed to Arimathea, they find Charinus and Len- 
tius, at their devotions, and adjuring them by 
the law, to relate what they had seen, they trem- 
ble, look up to heaven, make the sign of the 
cross upon their tongues, and then (filing for 
paper, write the account of what they profess to 
have seen. " When we were placed with our 
fathers, in the depth of hell," say they, "in the 
blackness of darkness, on a sudden there ap- 
peared the colour of the sun like gold, and a 
substantial purple coloured light enlightening 
(the place.) Presently upon this, Adam, the fa- 
ther of all mankind, with all the patriarchs and 
prophets, rejoiced and said, ' That light is the 
author of everlasting light, who hath promised 
to translate us to everlasting light.' And while 
we were all rejoicing, our father Simeon came 
among us, and congratulating all the company, 
said, ' Glorify the Lord Jesus Christ ----.' 
" Afterwards there came forth one like a little 
hermit, and was asked by every one, ' Who art 
thou ? ' To which he replied, ' I am the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness John the Baptist.' 
- - - - But when the first man our father Adam 
heard these things, that Jesus was baptized in 
Jordan, he called out to his son Seth, and said, 
' Declare to your sons, the patriarchs and pro- 
phets, all those things whicn thou didst hear 
from Michael the archangel, when I sent thee 
to the gates of paradise, to entreat God that he 
would anoint my head when I was sick.' Then 
Seth said,—' I Seth, when I was praying to 
God at the gates of paradise, behold : the angel 
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of the Lord, Micbad, appeared unto me, saying 
— ^ I tell thee Seth, do not pray to God in tears, 
and entreat hinl for the oil of the tree of mercy, 
wherewith to anoint thy father Adam, for his 
head-ache, because thou canst not by any means 
obtain it, till the last day and times." A dia- 
logue then ensues between Satan, the prince 
and captain of death, and Beelzebub, the prince 
of hell, in which they are interrupted by sud- 
denly healing a voice, " as of thunder and the 
rushing of wmds, saying, ' Lift up your heads, 
O ye princes ; and be ye lift up, O everlasting 
gates, and the King of glory shall come in.' " 

This is succeeded by the appearance of the 
King of glory enlightening the regions of dark- 
ness, and throwing the devils into confiision. 
" Then the King of glory trampling upon death, 
seized the prince of hell, deprived nim of all his 
power, ana took our earthly father Adam with 
tiim to his glory." A quarrel takes place be- 
tween Satan ana Beelzebub, in which the prince 
of hell reproaches the prince of death, with be- 
ing the occasion of the ruin of his kingdom, by 
urging the Jews to the crucifixion of Christ. 
Jesus then places Satan under the power of 
Beelzebub ; and delivers the saints out of bell. 
On the entrance of the saints into paradise, they 
meet Enoch and Elias, and after a conversation 
betwixt the liberated saints and them, the nar- 
rative proceeds, " Behold there came another 
man in a miserable figure, carrying the sign of 
the cross upon his shoulders. And when afl the 
saints saw him, they said to him, 'Who art 
thou? For thy countenance is like athiefs; and 
why dost thou carry a cross upon thy dioul- 
ders ?' Tu which he answering, said, ' Ye say 
right, for I was a thief, who committed all sorts 
of wickedness upon earth. And the Jews cruci- 
fied me with Jesus; and I observed the surpris- 
ing things which happened in the creation at 
the cruciJnxion of the Lord Jesus, and I believed 
him to be the Creator of all things, and the 
Almighty King, and I praved to him, saying, 
' Lord rememMr me when tnou comest into thy 
kingdom.' He presently regarded my supplica- 
tion, and said to me, ' Venly, I say unto thee, 
this day thou shalt be with me in paradise.' And 
he gave me this sign of the cross, saying, ' Carry 
this, and go to paradise ; and if the angel, who 
is the guard of paradise, will not admit thee, 
shew him the sign of the cross, and say unto 
bim, Jesus Christ, who is now crucified, hath 
sent me hither to thee.' When I did this, and 
told the angel, he presently opened the gates, 
introduced me, and placed me oil the right hand 
in paradise, saying, ' Stay here a little time, till 
Adam, the father of all mankind, shall enter in 
with all his sons, who are the holy and righteous 

i servants] of Jesus Christ, who is crucified.'" 
The relation concludes with the thanksgivings 
of the patriarchs ; and Charinus and Lenthius, 
after professing to have revealed all they were 
permitted, each deliver in a separate accoimt, 
written on "distinct pieces of paper," which, on 
examination, " are found perfectly to agree, the 
one not containing one letter more or less than 



the other." Charinus and Lenthius immediatdy 
change " into exceeding white forms," and are 
seen no more. Joseph and Nicodemus after- 
wards relate the account to Pilate, who enters 
it in the public records, and going to the tern- 

§le, summons all the rulers, and scribes, and 
octors of the law, and says to them, " I hare 
heard that ye have a certain large book in this 
temple ; I desire you, therefore, that it may be 
brought before me." And when the great book, 
carried by four ministers, [of the temple,] and 
adorned with gold and precious stones, is 
brought; Pilate adjures them to declare whe- 
ther the scriptures testify of Christ. Annas and 
Caiphas dismiss the rest, and then avow their 
conviction that " Jesus Christ is the Son of God, 
and true and Almighty God." 

" Such is the nature of a work," says Town- 
ley, " which was deemed of sufficient merit and 
importance, to be translated into various lan- 
guages, to be one of the earliest specimens of 
typography ; and to be placed in the churches 
for ^e edification of the people." In the uni- 
veisities and cathedral churches, it was to a late 
period a general custom for the public lecturers 
to read upon any book, rather than upon the 
scriptures. The works of Scotus, Aquinas, and 
the SaUmcet of Lombard ; the Golden Legend, 
with miracles and mysteries, were the means the 
clergy employed in corrupting human rea- 
son, and the diristian faith. The ignorant and 
careless clergy imagined that the safest means 
to retain the popmace, was by miracle plays,^ 
ridiculous pageants, and profane festivals, such as' 
the Featt of FooU ; Feast of the Ast ; Featl of 
the Bull ; Feaet of the Innocentt, &c.* 

1497. Erasmus was the first person who pub- 
licly taught the Greek grammar in the luuver- 
sity of Cambridge ; though, when he first came 
into England in this year, be bad so incompe- 
tent an acquaintance with that language, that 
our countryman, Linacre, who was just returned 
from Italy, perfected bim in the knowledge of it. 
Cornelius Vitellius, an Italian, was the first 



* Da Cange noticei aerend of these groteaqne, prabnt 
and licentioiu (euti, under dlArent terms In hit (Haonjr. 
—A cnrioos odlection has also been made bj the Abbt 
Aitlgny, in the fomth and seventh volumes of hit He- 
moira ^Hittoirt, be. Dn Radier, in hia Jl«TM«e«» 
UiMtmiquet, vol. i. p. 109> has noticed serenl wiiten on 
the tuhje^ and preserves one on the honting of a man. 
called Adam, from Ash-Wedncsdayto HolT-ThnrsdaT, ud 
treating him with a good sapper at nifikt, peculiar to a 
town in Saxony.— In Toner's second Tdame of his Hit- 
tory of EngloHd, p. 3(I7> will be foond a copious and a ca- 
rious note on tliis sntiject.— We had in Leicester, in \M, 
what was called a gbUton-maMt, dining the five day* of 
the festival of the Virgin Mary. The people rose eaily to 
mass, during which they practised eating arul diinUn; 
with the most zealous velocity, and, as in France, die* 
tiom the comers of the altar the rich puddings pland 
there. Francis Douce, Esq. supposes that toany of tlie 
grotesque figures in the lUumioatcd religions mann- 
scripts, generally, but erroneously, called mittaU, ate si- 
lusive to the ceremonies wliich arose out of the Romsn 
saturnalia, — ^which resembled, in a great decree, the ex- 
cesses of • mcxlem carnival, and that the archbishops siui 
bishops degraded themselves by Joining in these sports 
with the inA^or der^. An lUumination in the Bedfonl 
missal, representing several men feasting in a church- 
yard, as referring to an ancient festival of the Romans 
called the feast of the dead. 
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who taogbt Greek in tlie university of Oxford ; 
tnd from him the famous Grocyn learned the 
first elements of it, «hich he afterwards per- 
fected in Italy under Demetrius Chalcondyles, 
I leaned Greek, and Politian, an Italian, pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin at Florence. 

D'Isiaeli, in his highly amusing and instruc- 
dre work the Curioaitiei of Literature, gives the 
following anecdote, (amongst many others) of 
lifenn* FoUiea. "About Uie latter end of the 
{ficentli century Antonio Comezano wrote a 
hundred different Sonnets on one subject, " the 
e^ of his mistress !" to which possibly Shak- 
speare may allude, when Jaques describes a lover, 
with his 

WofUlwlUul 
Made to hit mlstreu' ejrebrow. 

Not inferior to this ingenious trifler is Nicholas 
Fiaoco, well known m Italian literature, who 
employed himself in writing two hundred and 
eighteen Mttric Soimett, chiefly on the famous 
Aretin. This lampooner had the honour of being 
hanged at Rome for his defamatory publications. 

1497. The first Grammar printed in England, 
was pablished by John Holt, of Magdalen col- 
lege, and usher of Ma^alen school, in Oxford. 
It was entitled Lac Pnerorum, and dedicated to 
Norton, archbishop of Canterbury. 

1497. Printing introduced into the following 
places in the course of this year : — 

Avignon, by Nicholas Lefe. Dominic An- 
sehnns, 1500. 

Carmagnole, no printer's name. 

Tubingen, by Jonn Otmar. Frederic Meyn- 
Iwger, 1499. 

I498,3foy25. In Bacon's Hittory of Henry 
Yil. is the following curious note : — Item, for a 
lewarde geven at the paper mylle, 16: 9d. This 
is remarkable, because it is generally asserted 
that there was no regular paper mill estab- 
lished m England till 1688, by John Spilman, 
jeweller to queen Elizabeth, atDartford in Kent. 

In Barlholomeus de proprietatibut rerum,* 
printed by De Worde, (see p. 162 ante) mention 
B there inade of a paper mill near Stevenage, 
ia the county of Hertford, belonging to John 
Tate the younger. The water mark which be 
used was an eight-pointed star, within a double 
rircle. 

Water-marks has at various periods been the 
■eans of detecting frauds, forgeries, and imposi- 
tions in our courts of law and elsewhere — but 
this eridence is bad. The following is introduced 
as a wUmsical example of such detection : The 



* TU> work wu orlginaajr composed br Bartholonnuea 
vQUTlUe, otberwiieqaaliitly denominated Bartbelmew 
Bntarle, dcaoended at tbe noble family of the earls of 
>^ik. He was a Franciscan friar, and wrote this work 
uoot tbe r«ar ISflO, and seems to have been the Riny of 
ta ttoie. His iiresent work, the HUlorf of tht Propertia 
Vn«(j«, b a general history of nature, and vras first 
STittco in LAtin. It became ezceedinicly popular, and was 
■•sytimes printed abroad (Tom 1470 to 1494. It was also 
busuted into the EngUsh, French, Dutch, and Spanish 
n(Ujt«s. Of the Latin woit there were many eaiiy 
wwns, bat Panzer notices none before 1480. The edition 
JWynkyn de Worde was printed from a translation by 
™a Trevisa. Jehan Corbichon, an Augustine monk, 
bsBilattd it into French, by order of Charles V. 



monks of a certain monastery at Messina ex- 
hibited, with great triumph, a letter written by 
the Virgin Mary with her own hand. Unluckily 
for them this was not, as it easily might have 
been, written on the ancient papyrus, but on 
paper made of rags. On one occasion, a visitor 
to whom this was shewn, observed with affected 
solemnity, that " the leUer involved also a mira- 
cle, for the paper on which it was written was 
not in existence till several hundred years after 
the mother of our Lord had ascended into bea- 
ven." — Beloe. 

The following lines, on a paper-mill, appeared 
some years ago, and may not be inappropriately 
inserted in this place : 

THE PAPBR MILU 

Far from the pnbUo load, remote and ttiU, 
Stands a neat ediflee,— the Paria Mill > 
Caught by the mnd splendonr of the plaice. 
My willing muse woold fain its use retrace. 
TIs there, amid the willows foliage gieen. 
Wanders the peaceful rirolet serene ; 
Its silver stream from sprtogs meandering nms. 
And with a constant pace the mill-wheel tarns. 
Hail I useful structure, hail I to thee Is due, 
Dnbounden praise, past agas never knew i 
Thanks to the first ingenioiu artizan. 
Whose schemes thus benefit enligfaten'd man. 
Paper! to thee the worM indebted stands. 
From Andes tide, to fair Calumbia'a lands ) 
In this Improving age— accounted wise. 
Fair learning with thine aid begins to rise. 
By Mm ia handed down, fh>m age to age. 
The sacred truths of Revelation's page ; 
By thre we trace the pilgrim's siun«d dream. 
Or muse o'er Hervey's pure enlighten'd theme ; 
To thee Religion owes her gratitude. 
Salvation now o'er heathen lands is strew'd ; 
'Mongst Afric's rude and wild nngovem'd dan 
To free flrom ignorance our fellow man I 
To lands remote the Joyful blessing give. 
In mercy thus proclaim— believe and live I 

Hall I paper, hail ! your humble bard essays 
To Rive his boon in tributary lays ; 
The improving art this paper does fulfil. 
Perhaps it came frtxn Sawston paper mill. 

1498. John Petit, a native of Paris, began to 
print this year. He was mote of a bookseller 
than a printer, yet kept a greater number of 
workmen than any of his cotemporaries: he 
had no less than fifteen presses constantly em- 
ployed. He printed with the gothic character ; 
but his impressions were so correct and beauti- 
ful, that he was sworn printer and bookseller to 
the university of Paris, and chosen master of 
the company. The words petit a petit (by little 
and little) he used in his titles, alluding to his 
own name. 

The won^en of France have distinguished 
themselves in the art of printing, particularly 
Charlotte Guillard, the widow of §erthold Rem- 
bolt, Uldric Gering's partner, who, for the space 
of fifty years, kept several presses at work, and 
printed a great number of large and very correct 
editions, both in Latin and Greek. Her best 
impressions were published after she became 
a widow the second time, namely, the Bible, the 
Fathers, and the works of St. Gregory, in two 
volumes, which were so accurate as to contain 
but three faults. 

Charlotte Guillard's fame as a printer at 
length spread so much abroad, that the learned 

2 D 
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Lewis Lippoman, bishop of Verona, made choice 
of her to print his Catena-SS. Patrum in Gene- 
am, which he linished in Portugal. This edition 
she performed so mach to his satisfaction, that 
when he assisted at the Coancil of Trent, he 
came on purpose to Paris to return her thanks, 
and prevulea upon her to print likewise his se- 
cond volume, viz. Catena in Exodum, which she 
performed with equal beauty and correctness. 
These, with many other particulars relating to 
thar admirable woman, may be seen in Cheril- 
lier's works. 

Of other names of Parisian printers, which 
occur from 1490 to 1500 inclusively, it will be 
sufficient to mention some of the principal. 
Those were Denis Roce: Jehan Trepperel, who 
printed both in his own name, and occasionally 
in conjunction with Jehan Jehannot; but as 
Trepperel did not long survive to exercise the 
art, tne name of his widow (Veuve Trepperel) is 
far more conspicuous in the annals of the Pari- 
sian press : Guillaume Eustace, many of whose 
impressions are curious and estimable : Pierre le 
Dm: Thielman Kerver distinguished himself 
much amongst cotemporary printers; especially 
by his beautiful impressions in red and black, in 
which he was probably exceeded by none. Un- 
der his direction, and at his charge, some of the. 
painted windows which ornament two of the 
Dnest churches of Paris were designed and exe- 
cuted : Francois Regnault was probably the last 
of the series whose commencement was not later 
than the year 1500. He was also a most indus- 
trious printer ; and his impressions are numer- 
ous. The well known device of this artist is an 
elephant, upon the back of which is placed a 
cattle, bearing the initials of his name : which 
appears also in full on a scroll beneath. Jodocus 
Badius, and Henry Stephens, the elder, both 
belong to this period ; but a more particular 
notice will be given of these celebrated printers. 

1499. Printing ktroduced into the following 
places in the course of this year : — 

Bamberg, by John Pfeil. 

Treguier, in Bretagne, no printer's name. 

Montsenat. A very high mountain in Spain, 
on which is an ancient monastery, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and where John Luchner, 
printed the Miuide Benedietinwn, in this year. 

Tarragona, by John de Rosembach. 

1499. Ptallerium: Impremmi apud Westmon- 
aUerium per me wynandum de worde. Anno 
dni. meecclxxxxix. xx die Maii. Folio. 

First edition of the Psalter printed in Eng- 
land. It has no title-page, but commences with 
a calendar on signature a, which is contained in 
twelve leaves. The first Psalm begins a new 
series of signatures, which extends to s in oc- 
taves. At the end of the Psalms, are the hymns 
of the tiew Testaments and the colophon is given 
above. On the last page, is Caxton's small de- 
vice, enclosed by four ornamental head-pieces. 
The Psalter, however, had been previously 
printed abroad, by Faust and Schoeffer, in 1457. 
It was also reprinted in 1459, 1499, &c. ; and 
in these editions, which are of singular magni- 



ficence, the Gregorian musical notes are in- 
serted. — ^Another edition of this PsaUtr was 
printed in England in 1502. 

1499. The invention of tliat species of engrav- 
ing distinguished by the appellation of duun. 
scuro, seems to be claimed by the Germans, ud 
first practised by Mair ; one of whose prints of 
this kind is dated this year. The operator tako 
two, three, or more blocks of wood; the fiist 
having the outlines cut upon it ; the second is 
reserved for the darker shadows ; and the third 
for the shadows which terminate upon the lights; 
and these are substituted in their turn, etch 
print receiving an impression from every Mod. 
This mode of engraving was designed to repre- 
sent the drawings of the old masters. Maoj 
excellent works in cfaiaro-scnTO have been pro- 
duced in France ; and in It^ it was honoiiied 
with the performances of Titian and Panne- 
giano ; but the attempts of Jackson, Kirtill, 
and others in England, have not been eqiudlj 
successful. A set of excellent prints in this 
way was published by J. Skippe, esq.; a con- 
noisseur and dillettanti. 

1500. Printing introduced inte the folkiwing 
places in- the course of this year: — 

Cracow, the capital of Poland, by John Haller, 
who printed Ciceronisad Herennium Shetoricor. 

Munich, by John Schobser. 

Amsterdam, by D. Pietersoen. 

Olmutz, by Conrad Bomgathem. 

Pfortzheim,in Suabia, by T. Ansel. Radenas. 

Perpignan, by John Rosembach. 

Jean, or Gein, no printer's name. 

SaviUano,bT Christopher Beyam de Beggiuna 
and John Glem. 

Albia, printer unknown ; the first work w» 
De Remedio Amoris,AXo. by the celebrated fneas 
Sylvius, pope Pius II. 

Rhenen, no printer's name. 

The first work printed ip Moravia, was inthis 
year ; it is a Treatise against the Waldemes. 

Wynkyn de Worde, Richard Pinson, Julian 
Notary, and John Barbier, commenced the art of 
printing, and William Wilcock, as a.boobeller, 
in London, before &e end of this centuiy. 

1500, July 6. Extract from an inventor? of 
the goods of Thomas Kebbit, serjeant-at-law, 
appraised by Valentine Mason, general anpraiser 
unto the most reverend father in God tie lord 
cardinal and archbishop of Canterbury:— A 
book written in French, on parchment, called La 
Abvte in Court, valued at 10*. ; a book in French, 
of the Chronicles, on parchment, £2 13i. 4d.; a 
book imprinted, called, Ludovicus de Vita 
Christi, 10».; a book in French, wrote on parch- 
ment, £1. These are all the books belonging 
to a serjeant-at-kw in those days. The plate 
was valued at £^8, and the cattle at £140. 

In an edition of the Pragmatic Saartiw, 
printed at Paris, by Andrew Bocard, the follow- 
ing handsome couplet in Latin, is placed at the 
end of the book • — 

Mar tUa Tolmne cootlsae In matted. 

And it> pagct each day be nnftirrd— 
Tin an ant has drank np the ocean, 
Or a tortoise has crawl'd round the worl"' 
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" Now flood* of daf Cinunciian gloom socceed ; 
The clergr think, and Ujmcn daie to read. 
Fair tomes enrich the cnltiit'd stodent's room. 
And the trinun'd lamp* their mldolcht oil eousom 
Now, to Invent new aits, or old to And, 
Become* the glory of th* logenlons mind. 
Leam'd oittc* rise, explore the sense perplezt. 
And fe-e*tabll*h the collated text i 
Prescribing role* to Judge the old, the new. 
The Just, the false, the spniloas, and the true. 
Now libraries are seardi'd throogh donds of dust; 
And medals inore hiitcrie truths in nut. 
Hence, for assurance that the sacred code 
Wears the Chaldean, not its native mode. 
On vet'ian shekel* antlqaaries pore, 
Studloo* primasval Hebrew to restore." 



Hid NO anired at the sixteenth century, we find 
llMt the press had extended itself over a great 
ponion of Eoippe ; and also that it had been, in 
■oatcatesintrcKlucedb^ the clergy, who thought, 
bycoofiniiig it to the cloister, it would ever remain 
at thdr bidding ; but, in the course of this cen- 
tmy, it will be found that the professors of the 
"IJinne Art" maintained a severe warfare with 
llidi former patrons, and arbitiarjr princes. Tol- 
lention was not admitted into the vocabulary 
of the priesthood ; the right which every man 
hid to ntter his sentiments was dreaded as if its 

3mtion was the forerunner of plague and 
ence. The invention of printing, to which 
w owe so much, even to this day, was held as a 
judgment inflicted upon them for their sins. 
Such WIS its power, that when it threw off the 
ihackles of intolerance, and men began to avail 
themselves of their privileges, by avowing senti- 
ments which in Germany had been propagated 
nsderthe cloud of night — which had been nursed 
in alence and solitude, and burst forth in the 
Refbnnation, it was then, that the awful dread 
o( confiscation of propertv, of imprisonment in 
loathsome dungeons, and loss of life, compelled 
the humble typographer often to work in con- 
cahnent The press had but a precarious exist- 
ace. The light of liberty began to dawn upon 
it, and that was all. The rays of knowledge it 
diffused were fitful, feeble, languishing, and 
iometimes apparently extinguished altogether. 
But still the embers remained — the flame was 
bsnei afresh — the minds of men became en- 
Hj^tened — inveterate prejudices and revolting 
superstition no longer held them in bondage. 
The press acquired strength unobserved ; it ob. 
tiinea an ascendancy over ignorance and injus- 
tice, which no earthly power would be rash 
enough now to attempt to destroy. It must, 
however, be admitted, and we have given many 
instances to prove, that a great number of indi- 
ndoals, eminent for their literary attainments 
and exemplaiy piety, nobly stepped forward and 



devoted their talents to the propagation of 
knowledge, by means of the press. Many con- 
sidered the advantages resulting from this incom- 
parable invention, like Fox, the martyrologist, 
who thus enumerates them, — " Hereby tongues 
are known, knowledge groweth, judgment in- 
creaseth, books are dispersed, the scripture is 
seen, the doctors be reaa, stories be opened, time 
compared, truth discerned, fidsehooa detected, 
and with finger pointed, and all (as I said) 
through the benefit of printing." 

The press found a sure asylum in Britain ; 
and a great deal was done for public instruction 
by the course which our early printers took ; for, 
as one of them says, " Divers famous clerks and 
learned men translated and made many noble 
works into our English tongue. Whereby there 
was much more plenty and abundance of Eng- 
lish used than there was ii* times past." The 
English nobility, with many of the clergy, were, 
probably, for more than the first half century of 
English printing, the great encouragers of our 
press : they required translations and abridg- 
ments of tiie classics — versions of French and 
Italian romances — old chronicles, and helps to 
devout exercises. Caxton and his successors 
abundantly supplied these wants : and the im- 
pulse to most of their exertions was given by the 
growing demand for literary amusement on the 
part of the great. Caxton, speaking of his Boke 
of Eneydot, says " This present book is not for a 
rude uplandisn man, to labour therein, nor read 
it ; but only for a clerk and a noble gentleman, 
that feeleth and understandeth in feats of arms, 
in love, and in noble chivalry." But soon after- 
wards, a new source of employment for the press 
arose — A.B.C'8,or Absies, Primers, Catechisms, 
Grammars, and Dictionaries, were multiplied in 
every direction to supply the wants of the people. 

A new demand very soon followed upon the 
first demand, which was even more completely 
the demand of the people. The doctrines of the 
reformation had proclaimed the bible as the best 
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spiritual guide and teacher, — and tbe people 
would have bibles. The first English bible was 
bought up and burnt; those who bought the 
bibles contributed capital for making new bibles, 
and those who burnt the bibles advertised them ; 
and so great was the rush for this new supply 
of the most important knowledge, that we have 
existing three hundred and twenty-six editions of 
the English bible, or parts of the bible, printed 
between the years 1626 and 1600. Books be- 
came, also, during the first fifty years of English 
printing, the tools of professional men. There 
were not many works on medicine, but a great 
many on law. The people, too, required instruc- 
tion in the ordinances they were called upon to 
obey ; — and thus the statutes, mostlv written in 
French, were translated and abridged by Rastell, 
our first law-printer. Our early printers did not 
attempt what the Alduses, and Stephenses, and 
Plantins, with other continental printers, were 
doing for the ancient classics. Down to 1640 no 
Greek book had appeared from an English press. 
Oxford had only printed a part of Cicero's 
Spittla, executed at the expense of cardinal 
Wolsey ; Cambridge, no ancient writer what- 
ever : — only three or four old Roman writers 
had been reprinted at that period throughout 
England. The exclusive pnveleges that were 
pven to individuals for printing all sorts of 
books, during the reigns of Henry VIII. Mary, 
and ElizabetD, — although they were in accord- 
ance with the spirit of monopoly which cha- 
racterised that age, — were often granted to 
prevent the spread of books : — but to the honour 
of our country, the laws of England have never 
violated the freedom and the dignity of the press. 
" There is no law to prevent the printing of any 
book in England, only a decree of the star cham- 
ber,"* said the learned Selden. Proclamations 
were occasionally issued against authors and 
books ; and foreign works were, at times, prohi- 
bited. But now, Ike professors of the art, enjoy 

" Kind equal rule, the eovemment of Umt, 
And all protecUng; freedom, which alone 
Siutalns the name and dignity of man." 

1001. Pope Alexander VI., whose policy and 
whose private life were equally strangers to mo- 
rality and religion, published a bull, relative to 
the censure of books. After lamenting that 
Satan sows tares amongst the wheat of Christ's 
church, the papal pontifi" proceeds thus : " Hav- 
ing been informed, that by means of the said 
art, \ot printing,] many books and treatises, 
fM)ntaining various errors, and pernicious doc- 
trines, even hostile to the holy christian religion, 
have been printed, and are still printed, in va- 
rious parts of the world, particularly in tlie pro- 
vinces of Cologne, Mentz, Triers, and Magde- 
burg; and being desirous, without further delay, 
to put a stop to this detestable evil ;— We, by 
these presents, and by the authority of the apos- 
tolic cnamber, strictly forbid all printers, tneir 



* Sir Thonuu Crew's eoIlecUon of the Proceedings of 
the Parliament, iSig. 
t Rodetic Borgiie, Alexander VI. died Angnit s, IS09. 



servants, and those exercising the art of printing 
under them, in any manner whatsoever, in the 
above said provinces, under pain of excommuni- 
cation, ana a pecuniary fine, to be imposed and 
exacted by our venerable brethren, the arch- 
bishops of Cologne, Mentz, Triers, and Magde- 
burg, and their vicars general, or official in spi- 
rituals, according to the pleasure of each, in nis 
own province, to print hereafter any books, trea- 
tises, or writings, until they have consulted on 
this subject, the archbishops, vicars, or officials, 
above mentioned, and obtamed their special and 
express licence, to be granted free of all expense; 
whose consciences we charge, that before thejr 
grant any licence of this kind, they will caie- 
iully examine, or cause to be examined, bv able 
and catholic persons, the works to be printed; 
and that they will take the utmost caie that 
nothing may be printed wicked and scandalous, 
or contrary to the orthodox faith." The rest of 
the bull contains regulations, to prevent works 
already printed from doing mischief. All cata- 
logHes, and books printed before that period, are 
oraered to be examined, and those that contain 
any thing prejudicial to the catholic religion, to 
be burnt. ^ 

1602. One of the most impudent literaiy for- 
geries that was ever practised on mankind, was 
by a Dominican monk and master of the sacred 
palace onder pope Alexander VI. He wrote a 
work entitled Liber Idem, which pretends to be 
the genuine works of SanchoniaUio, Manetho, 
Berosus, the lost works of Xenophon, Fhilo, 
Fabius, Pictor, &c. The learned soon detected the 
imposture, for he had no manuscript to produce 
in nis defence. He died in this year, and his 
name is now handed down to posterity as the first 
on the list of impudent impostors. The work 
was printed at Antwerp, 1645, 8vo. 

1602. Died, Peter Schoeffer, who may be 
justly considered as the father of letter founiung. 
When he was bom, who were his parents, and 
what were his cireumstances, are points wholly 
unknown, and perhaps likely to oontinae so. 
But this much is certain : Schoeffer was a 
^oung man of no mean talents ; and appeared, 
in the estimation of Faust, of so much impor- 
tance to the complete success of the discovery of 
printing, that, as an inducement to incorporate 
him in the concern with himself and Gutenberg, 
he offered him the hand of his daughter (Chris- 
tina) in marriage : an offer which seems to have 
been readily accepted. Of the age, person, and 
dowry of Cnristina,- it were now in vain to make 
inquiries. Previous to his partnership with 
Faust, it is proved, from an original document 
of the date of 1449, that he had formerly lived 
at Paris, and was a calligraphist ; or, " one who 
taught writing in public schools." Schoeffer's 
fame, however great, and once generally acknow- 
ledged as a calligraphist, becomes merged (to 
borrow a law phrase) in that of a printer. He 
tells us, in the colophon of the Pmlter of 1457, 
simply that he was of Geimszheim ; and in that 
of the Durandtu, 1459, he describes himself "■ 
clerii in the diocese of Mentz." 
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After the death of Gutenberg and Faust, 
S<^oeffer continued the establishment by him- 
self for thirty years ; and as Lipsius said after- 
wards of Moretus, the son-in-law and successor 
of Plantin the typographical wonder of Antwerp, 
he was the heir of nis skill and constancy, his 
merit and his fame. 

Whether Conrad Henlif was a printer in 
nartneiship with Schoeffer, is reiy doubtful ; as 
he is only mentioned, as presenting, in conjunc- 
tion with Schoeffer, a ccpy of the edition of the 
Spittla of St. Jerome, of .the date of 1470, upon 
rdlum, to the abbey of St Victor at Paris, pi 
Older, on the annirersary of the gift, " that the 
souls of John Faust, ■ 01 themselTCS, and of their 
lespectire families, might be prayed for." This 
is noticed by Palmer and Bowyer. Dibdin says 
that he had never seen the name of Conrad 
Henlif introduced into any colophon which be 
bad examined. 

We have already shewn what honours were 
conferred upon the early professors of typogra- 
phy by kings and supreme pontiffs, and to those 
must be a^ed the name of Peter Schoeffer, who 
had both honours and privileges conferred upon 
him by Louis XI. king of France. 

Duniig the time that Schoeffer conducted the 
business alone, he published an edition of the 
Latin Biblt, and two editions of the Latin 
Ptmlter. The Bible was printed in 1471, 2 vols, 
folio, and the Pttdter in 1490 and 1502, folio. 
Many editions of the Latin Bible were, about 
this period, executed br other printers in diffe- 
rent places, most or all of whom had learnt the 
art of printing from the original inventors ; and 
so inde&tigable were these early typographeis, 
that nearly one hundred editions of the Latin 
Bible were printed before the end of the fifteenth 
century, sixteen of which were accompanied 
with tne poitilla, or eotmnentary, of De Lyra. 
Besides tnese, there were upwards of thirtv 
editions of the Latin Ptalter, many of them with 
eammentaries ; three editions of the Latin New 
Testament, with Lyra's notes ; and several edi- 
tions of the Prophets, the Gotpelt, ur other parts 
of the sacred volume. — Home. 

The typographical fiune of the tAtj of Mentz, 
seems to have been entirely confined to Faust's 
family ; and that no farther than his grandson, 
John Schoeffer, who was likewise an excellent 
printer. This individual was the source of all 
the disputes upon the origin of typog^phy. His 
£uher and grandfather bad never arrogated to 
themselves the glory of absolute inventors, but 
only that of promoters, in union with Guten- 
berg, whom tbey even acknowledged to be the 
orinioal author of printing. However, Jolin 
Schoeffer, in the colophons to his first editions, 
asserted tiie contrary, and among others, in his 
edition of Lim/, folio, 1505. But in the Miual, 
printed at the Mayence press in 1509, and after- 
wards in other books, he began to say : " cHJtu 
Avut" (Jo. Faustus) "pritmu Artis impressorue 
fifot imeitior et mtctor." In the colophon of the 
work Tritkemii Breviarivm Hittorite rrancorum, 
1615, he completed the imposture, by giving all 



the fflorv of the invention to ius father and 
grandfatner ; asserting, that the art was kept in- 
violably secret in his house till the year 1462, 
after which time only, it began to be divulged 
out of Mentz. This relation he pnblish^ in all 
the successive editions; but nnally in Ltey, 
1518, he discovered to every one who considered 
the subject, what the object of his artifice was; 
viz. to procure by this imposture the honourable 
and lucrative privilege from the emperor Maxi- 
milian, in which may be read the motive for 
granting it, expressed in the same terms as the 
fabrication of Schoeffer. This solemn imperial 
privilege, authenticating Schoeffer's relation, 
imposed so far upon the learned world, tiiat 
afterwards the imposture was received as an 
incontrovertible truth; and hence arose num- 
berless typographical controversies. 

1502. MimJe ad Utum, fe. Helfordm$i$. 
Folio. This very rare book, printed by William 
Faques, is perhaps the earliest impression of the 
Hereford Miual. It contains the following cu- 
rious form of matrimony, printed parUy in the 
Saxon character. 

/. N. tmderfygne the N. for nty wedded wgf, 
for beter, for vorte, for richer, for purer, yn 
teknes, and yn helthe, tj/l deth <u departe, at holy 
church hath ordeyned, and thereto y plyght the 
my trovtthe. Et iterum aceipiat cam per montitit 
daetrmn tn numu sua dextra, et ipta dicat sacer- 
dote docente. 

I. N. vnderfyyne the N. for my wedded hotu- 
bunde,for beter, for morte, for richer, for porer, 
yn tekenee, and yn helthe, to be boxum to the tyl 
deth tu depart, at holy churche hath ordeyned, 
and therto y plyglU the my tromthe. Vel dicat 
in matema lingua hoc modo tacerdote docente. 
Wyth thyt ryny y the veede, and thyt gold and 
teluer yeh the geue, and myth myne body yeh the 
honoure. 

1503. In the early stages of the art, great 
complaints were made of uie frequent falsifica- 
tion, pirating, and forgeries of literary works. 
This evil gave occasion U^ those privueges of 
impression which were granted by kings, princes, 
and supreme pontiffs, u order to g^rantee to 
the industrious printer, the due reward of his 
labour and enterprise. But these diplomata 
were often found a very inadequate remedy for 
the injury. Frequently whole works were clan- 
destinely reprinted in cities or countries remote 
firom the place of their first appearance ; and the 
author and original publisher were very often 
defrauded of their just advantages. Sometimes 
books were reprinted in aft abridged and muti- 
lated form ; and often with littie attention to 
accuracy, or to the credit and feelings of those 
authors or annotators whose names they bore. 
Sometimes the price of obscure and worthless 
publications were enhanced bv a false date, 
place, or subscription ; for as the art was culti- 
vated with supenor accuracy in some cities of 
Italy, and at Venice more especially, the names 
of such places appearing in tne tiUe, were often ■ 
found to give superior sale and currency to the 
impression. Whatever might be the original 
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intention of such private and peculiar marks, 
rebusses, or devices, adopted by early printers, 
after these literary frauds began to prevail, thev 
became at least, so far useful, as to render sued 
frauds less practicable. It was, however, by no 
means impracticable for oue printer to counter- 
feit the device of another, in addition to the 
fraudulent assumption of his name and designa- 
tion. A ludicrous instance is upon record of 
such an attempt, which betrayed itself like a 
counterfeit coin, by the clumsiness and inaccu- 
racy of its execution. Certain printers who 
were so disingenuous as to counterfeit a popular 
production of the Aldine press, were exposed to 
public ridicule in the preface to the Aldine 
Itw, 1518. 

Renouard has also observed that many others 
of those printers who were cotemporary with 
the Aldi of Venice, hoping by this mark of the 
anchor and dolphin to recommend their own 
impressions, were eager to avail themselves of 
such an advantage. Some ftaudulentlv coun- 
terfeited the mark itself, others invented some- 
thing analogous to it. Various Italian printers 
of considerable eminence disgraced themselves 
by these disingenuous artifices. But the prin- 
ters of Lyons carried such audacious forgeries 
to a far greater length than any others, and 
Renouard has cited a particular memorial drawn 
up by Aldus himself on the subject, and pub- 
lished at .Venice in 1503. 

It can, however, be scarce pretended that this 
precautionary use of the mark was actually in 
the contemplation of its original inventors. Some 
even of the impressions of Faust and Schoeffer, 
and other printers of the earliest periods, have 
such marks subjoined to their subscriptions. 
The device here given is from the Mmlz Ptalter, 
of 1457, by Faust and Schoeffer ; it consists of 
two ecug or shields, exhibiting the arms of these 
respective artists. 




As many of the early printers have omitted to 
subjoin tteir names to most of their works, 
such marks have often enabled bibliographers 
to ascertain with certainty their place and origin. 
Where both the mark, note of the place, date, 
and printer's name have been omitted, a like use 
has sometimes been made even of the paper 
markt; which appear to have been of an usage 
perhaps almost as remote as the manufacture.of 
that article. Amongst other notices of this kind, 
the reader may consult the work last mentioned. 

The marks used by learned printers, after- 
wards became more miscellaneous and general, 
and exhibited an amusing display of the inge- 



nuity, erudition, piety, or, as we may venture to 
add, sometimes of uie fanciful caprice of the 
inventor. Thus John Schoeffer adopted the 
armt used by his father, but with a variety of 
whimsical changes ; for in the champ or field of 
the device, he introduced shepherds with their 
dog and sheep, in allusion to the name Schoef- 
fer, which signifies shepherd. The classical 
origin of the anchor and dolphin of Aldus is 
well known. It was borrowed from a medal of 
the emperor Titus; and the hieroglyphic is sup- 
posed to correspond with that adage is said to 
have been the favourite motto of Augustus: 
airivSt PpaSiuc. On the subject of this mark the 
reader will find much entertainment in the 
Adagia of Erasmus, under the title Pe*tin» 
lente; and that scholar embraces the same op- 
portunity of explaining the rebus or device of 
his favourite pnnter John Frobenius, of Basil. 
" If," says he, " princes on this side the Alps 
would enaourage liberal studies with as much 
zeal as those of Italy, the serpent* of Froben 
would not be so much less lucrative than the 
dolphin ot AMa&. The latter {mte/eXinotu has 
deservedly gained for himself no less wealth 
than reputation. As to Frobenius, whilst he 
constantly carries his baculus or staff erect, with 
no other view than the public advantage; whilst 
he departs not from the simplicity of the dove; 
whilst he exemplifies the prudence of the serpent 
not more by his device than by his actions ; he 
is rich rather in reputation than in an estate." 

The following beautiful lines on the Aldine 
Anchor,* cannot fail of being admired by the 
lovers of typography, as the production of that 
venerable and eminent bibliographer Sir Egerton 
Brydges. 

THE ALDINE ANCHOR, 

AN IHrKOHPTU, 

" Let your emblems, or devices, be a dove, or s fish, or a 

musical lyre, or a naval anehor,** 

Would yoa still be safely landed, 

Oa the Aloini anchor ride. 
Never yet was vessel stranded 

With the dolphin by its side. 

Fleet Is WccBiL's flyiof; courser, 

A bold and biideless steed is he ; 
Bat when winds are piping hoarser. 

The dolphin rides the stormy sea. 

Stbphrn'b was a noble printer 
Of knowledge firm he llxt hla tree i 

But time in him made many a splinter. 
As, old ElzeTlr, in thee. 

Whose name the bold Dioamha hallows. 
Knows how well bis page it decks ; 

But black it looks as any gallows 
Fitted for poor authors' necks. 

Nor time nor envy e'er shall canker. 

The sign that is mp lasting pride, 
Joy, then, to the Aldine anchor. 

And the dolphin at Its side. 

To the dolphin, as we're drinking. 
Life, and health, and Joy we send ; 

A poet once he saved from sinking , 
And still he lives— the poet's friend. 

The device of Vindelinus Rihelius of Stras- 
burg, which to a superficial observer, might 

* Mr. Pickering, the eminent bookseller of Chancery- 
lane, London, has adopted the Aldini ANCHoa as IU» 
mark. 
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seem tbe ofTspring of mere caprice, is in reality 
an emblematical representation of Nenutit, and 
may be classically illustrated by a reference to 
the epigram of Xenocrates : — 

Wam'd b7 the goddess, with her sgvAM and hih, 
Mcainre thj actions, and thy TONona rettralD. 

Tbe hand and eompatses of Cbristopber Plan- 
tin, with his motto Labor et Cotutantia, include 
a moral not less useful. Tbe same thing may 
be said of the fine image of time, conspicuous in 
the impressions of Simon Colinieus ; and in Ro- 
bert Stephen's choice of the apostolic emblem of 
the olive tree, with its broken and insititious 
blanches, and his motto Noli altwn tapere, ted 
time, Maittaire discerns an evidence of the hu- 
mility and christian piety which characterized 
that distinguished typographer. 

There is a work extant, by Orlandi, intitled 
Hotizia delle Marcke degli Antiehi e vudemi 
Imprettori ; but the author of L'Hittoire de 
rimprimerie before cited, gives no favourable 
account of it. He says these notices are very ill 
executed : that even the names are given in a 
mutilated and unintelligible manner ; and that 
in the explanation of the marks of printers, the 
author £nequentl^ falls into ludicrous errors, of 
which the following instance is given. In the 
two ttorkt, the motto of Cramoiiiy, of which the 
younger is represented bearing food to the parent 
bird, which even children might understand to 
be an appropriate emblem of filial piety and af- 
fection, this author discovers a battle of cranet 
m the air, without having paid the smallest at- 
tention to the motto ; Honora Patrem tuum, and 
Matrem tvam, ut longtevas tit ruper terram ; and 
to other emblems of kindred signification, with 
which the angular points of the intigne are fur- 
nished. He refers to pages 237 and 242 of this 
inaccurate work. 

Besides the symbols already enumerated, the 
following were used by some of tbe ancient 
foreign printers: — ^The anchor is the mark of 
Rephelengius at Leyden ; the arion denotesabook 
printed by Oporinns at Basil : the eadueeut, or 
pegaau, by the Wechelius's at Paris and Frank- 
fort; the fountain, by Vascosan at Paris; the 
aim, by Janson, or Bleau, at Amsterdam ; the 
o^ by the Juntas at Venice, Florence, Lyons, 
aiid Rome ; the mulherry-tree, by Morel, at Pa- 
ris; the olive-tree, by the Elzevirs at Amsterdam 
aad Leyden; the trutfi, by the Commelins at 
Heidelbei^ and Paris; the tatum, by Colinsus ; 
the prhuing-preu, by Btuiius, Ascensius, &c. 

Such marks or rebuses of the early English 
printers, as are deserving of notice, will be given 
with the sketches of their lives. 

On the subject of marks it may be proper to 
add, that the earliest bookbinders, a race of 
men who at these times probably considered 
their vocation of no mean importance, affected 
also to distinguish themselves by devices of a 
similar nature. Very rude and singular designs 
cut on blocks of wood, and impressed upon the 
extetioT superfices of tbe volume, are sometimes 
found on well preserved specimens of ancient 



binding; to which the names or initials of the 
ingenious artist are annexed; whence it evi- 
dently appears that ornament was not the sole 
motive for using them. For various and singu- 
lar specimens of this nature, it may suffice to 
refer the reader to those libraries which abound 
in early printed books, and to the cabinets of 
diligent and curious collectors. 

La the public libraries of the continent, Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Dutch, Spanish, &c. many 
early specimens of binding, ricnly studded with 
gems, ornamented with silver tmd gold, still ex- 
ist, and in the less pretending ones of tbe monas- 
teries, the oaken biHirds of the fourteenth century 
covered with vellum, arc found attached to a 
great number of the books, and still in a good 
state of preservation. In the libraries of Ger- 
many are particularly rich in bindings of almost 
every age and description. In the Imperial 
library of Vienna, an early specimen exists on a 
fine jEvangelitterium. The binding is of the 
time of Frederic III. The ornaments consist of 
a lion's head in the centre of the board, sur- 
rounded by golden rays, and having a lion's 
head in each comer of the square. An arabesque 
border surrounds the whole, giving an eflect 
both splendid and tasteful.* In the public 
libraries of Ausburgh, Stuttgart, Landshut, and 
some others, specimens, clothed in every variety 
of material, are preserved. 

1604, /tjy 11. In the British museum there 
is a very curious book of indenture! which was 
made between Heniy VII. and the abbot and 
convent of St. Peter's, Westminster, for the cele- 
bration of certain masses, &c. to be performed in 
Hennr VII.'s chapel, then intended to be built. 
It is mdeed a most noble and curious book ; the 
cover is of crimson Genoese velvet, edged with 
crimson silk and gold thread, and with tassels of 
the same material at each comer. Tbe inside is 
lined with crimson damask ; on each side of the 
cover are five bosses, made of silver, wrought and 
gilt; those in the middle have the arms and 
supporters of the king, with bis crown and sup- 
porters of silver, gilt and enamelled; in the others, 
at each comer, are so many portcullises, also gilt 
and enamelled. It is fastened by two hasps, 
made of silver, and splendidly enamelled with tne 
red rose of the house of Leiicaster. The coun- 
terpart of these indentures, bound and decorated 
in all respects like the original, is preserved in 
the Record office in the chapter house, at West- 
minster. — Home. 

From the wardrobe accounts of Edward IV. 
and Henry VII. there can be no doubt that 
both these sovereigns, by their purchasing books 
abroad, by their encouragement of printing, and 
tbe splenaour of the binding of their books, pro- 

* Those who tie desirous of knowlDC more of tbe early 
history of bookbindlog are referred to the following works : 
— Dibdin's BMiographical Tow, and BiiHognphiial Deea- 
mermn Fritch's Diuerlation on BooHinden; Warton's 
Hutory of EngHMh Poetrj/ ; Wardrobe accomits of our 
early sovereigns ; Home's Introduction to BthHography ; 
Hattshome's Book Rarititt of Catnbridre; Oenileman't 
Magaxime; Papers on the Daili Ages, Id the firttisA Jfofo- 
mu, vol. 10 ) Amett's BooArt o/ Ma Aneientt, &c. 
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moted the cause of learning in England. A few 
items from the wardrobe accounts of Edward IV. 
as regards the binding of books, will illustrate 
this subject : " To Piers Bauddurn stacioner for 
bynding, gilding, and dressing of a booke called 
Titui Liviut xxt ; for bynding, gilding, and 
dieasing of a booke of the Ho^ Trmite xvjt ; 
for binding, gilding, and dressing of a booke 
railed thtBihU xm$; to Alice Clarersylkwoman 
for an unce of sowug silk xiT(£. Velvet cremysyn 
figured with white, viij*. per yard. The coper- 
smythe for iij paire of claspes of coper and gilt 
with roses uppon them price of every paire iijt." 

In the pnvy-purse account of Elizabeth of 
York, for the year 1505, the following items 
occur, " paid twenty-pence for a Pfimer and 
Pjo/ter." At tlus time, twenty-pence would 
have bought half a load of barley, and was equal 
to six days work of a labourer. Wheat was 
seven shillings and sixpence a quarter ; malt 
three shillings and fourpence ; oats, one shilling 
and tenpence ; eight or nine pounds of beef, 
pork, or veal, one day's labour ; seven pounds 
of cheese, or four pounds of butter, the same. 
The wages of a labourer was threepence half- 
penny a day ; various workmen from fourpence 
to sixpence a day. 

Inscriptions first collected for publication. 

1506. With regard to the poet laureate of the 
kings of England, an officer of the court remain- 
ing under that title to this day, he is undoubt- 
e&y the same that is styled the king's versifier, 
and to whom one hundred shillings were paid as 
his annual stipend, in the year 1251. But 
when or how that title commenced, and whether 
this officer was ever solemnly crowned with 
laurel at his first investiture, cannot now be de- 
termined, after the searches of the learned Sel- 
den on this question have proved unsuccessful. 
It seems most probable, that the barbarous and 
inglorious name of vernfier gradually gave way 
to an appellation of more elegance and dignity : 
or rather, that at length, those only were in 
general invited to this appointment, who had 
received academical sanction, and had merited a 
crown of laurel in the universities for their abili- 
ties in Latin composition, particularly Latin ver- 
sification. Great confusion has entered into 
this subject, on account of the degrees in granl- 
mar, which included rhetoric and versification, 
anciently taken in our universities, particularly 
at Oxford : on which occasion, a wreath of lau- 
rel was presented to the new graduate, who was 
afterwards usually styled foeta laureaUu. These 
scholastic laureations, however, seem to have 
given rise to the appellation in question. Thus 
the king's laureate was nothing more than " a 
graduated rhetorician employed in the service of 
Uie king." That he originally wrote in Latin, 
appears from the ancient title vtrtificator : and 
may be moreover collected from the two Latin 
poems, which Baston and Gulielmus, who ap- 
pear to have respectively acted in the capacity 
of royal poets to Richara I. and Edward II., 
officiaily composed on Richard's crusade, and 
Edward's siege of Striveling castie. 



One John Watson, a student in grammar, 
obtained a concession to be graduated and lau- 
reated in that science; on condition that be 
composed one hundred Latin verses in praise of 
the university, and a Latin comedy. Another 
grammarian was distinguished with the same 
badge, after having stipulated, that, at the next 
public act, he would affix the same number of 
hexameters on the great gates of Saint Mary's 
church, that they inight be seen by the whole 
university. This was at that period the most 
convenient mode of publication. About the 
same time, one Maurice Byrchensaw, a scholar 
in rhetoric, supplicated to be admitted to read 
lectures, that is, to take a degree in that faculty; 
and his petition was g^ranted, with a provision, 
that he should write one hundred verses on the 
glory of the university, and not sufier Ovid's Art 
of Love, and the Elegies of Pamphilus, to be 
studied in his auditory. Not long afterwards, 
one John Bulman, another rhetorician, having 
complied with the terms imposed, of explaining 
the first book of Tully's Officet, and likewise the 
first of his EpittUi, without any pecuniary emo- 
lument, was g^raduated in rhetoric ; and a crown 
of laurel was publicly placed on his head by the 
hands of the cnancellor of the university. About 
the year 1489, Skelton was laureated at Oxford, 
and in the year 1493, was permitted to wear his 
lauiel at Cambridge. Rooert Whittington af- 
fords the last instance of a rhetorical degree at 
Oxford. He was a secular priest, and eminent 
for his various treatises in grammar, and for his 
facility in Latin poetry: having exercised his 
art many yesirs, and submitting to the customary 
demand of an hundred verses, he was honoured 
with the laurel in the year 1512. This titie is 
Mefixed to one of his grammatical systems: 
jRoberti Whittmtoni, LichfeltUetuit, Gntnama- 
iicei Magistri, Protovatit Anglia, inflorentitiima 
Oxonimri Achademia Laureati, de Oeto PartHmt 
Oratimii- In his Panegyric to cardinal Wol- 
sey, he mentions his laurel, 

Studpe LAnaicoMi mnnoMnilm puva Robati. 

The first mention of the kin^s poet, under 
the appellation of laureate, was John Kay, who 
was appointed poet laureate to Edward the 
Fourth It is extraordinary, that he should 
have left no pieces of poetry to prove his preten- 
sions in some degree to this office, with which he 
is said to have been invested by the king, at his 
return from Italy. The only composition he has 
transmitted to posterity is a prose English trans- 
lation of a Latin history of the siege of Rhodes: 
in the dedication addressed to king Edward, or 
rather in the tide, he styles himself hyt haanbU 
poete laureate. Although this our laureate fur- 
nishes us with no materials as a poet, yet his 
office, which here occurs for the first time under 
this denomination, must not pass unnoticed in 
the annals of literature. 

Andrew Bernard, successively poet laureate 
of King Henry VII. and his successor, who 
received a salary of ten marks (£6 J3t. M.) 
affords a still stronger proof that this officer was 
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a Latin scholar. He was a iiatire of Toulouse, 
and an Augustine monk. He was not only the 
king's poet laureate, as it is supposed, but his 
historiographer, and preceptor in grammar to 
prince Arthur. He obtained many ecclesiastical 
preferments in England. All the pieces now to 
be found, which he wrote in the character of 
poet laureate, are in Latin. These are, An Ad- 
dress to Henry die Eighth for the most auspicious 
begisuung of the tenth year of his reign, with an 
EpUhalamium on the mamage of Francis the 
Dtatplun of France with the King's Daughter. — 
A New Year's Gift for the year 1516. And 
verses wishing prosperity to his majesty's thir- 
teenth year. He has left some Latin hymns : 
and many of his Latin prose pieces, which he 
wrote in the quality of historiographer to both 
monarchs, are remaining. 

John King, his successor, was followed by 
Skelton, upon whose testimony we learn that 
Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate enjoyed no such 
distinction : they wanted nothing out the laurel. 
Then came a splendid train of names: Spenser, 
Daniel, Jonson, Darenant, and Diyden.— Shad- 
weU united the offices of poet laureate and his- 
loiiographeT, and by a manuscript account of 
the public revenue, it appears that for two years 
salary he received iC600. At his death Rymer 
became historiographer, and Tate the laureate; 
who was succeeded by Rowe, Eusden, and Cib- 
ber. WUliam Whitehead was the forerunner of 
Thomas Warton ; and Henry Pye, the harbinger 
«f Mr. Southey, known no less for his vast lite- 
rary attainments and poetic genius, than for his 
exemplary virtues. 

The form of creation of three laureate poets 
at Strasburg, in 1621, is very remarkable : "I 
create vou, being placed in a chair of state, 
aownea with laurel and ivy, and wearing a ring 
of gold, and the same do pronounce and consti- 
tnte poHs laureates in the name of the Holy 
Trinity, the Father, Son, and Holy Gjiost.— 
Amen." 

1506, Nov. 10. Pope Julius IL enters trium- 
phantly the captured city of Bologna : and upon 
this important occasion Michael Angelo modeUed 
a statue of him. The air and attitude of the 
statue ft said to have been grand, austere, and 
m^estic: in one of the visits he received from 
his holiness, the pope making his observations 
and remarks with nis accustomed familiarity, 
asked if the extended right arm was bestowing a 
blessing or a curse on the people ? To which 
Michael Angelo replied, " The action is only 
meant to be hostile to disobedience ;" and then 
asked the pontiff whether he would not have a 
book put into the other hand .'* Julius facetiously 
answered, " No, a sword would be more adapted 
to my character ; / am no book man." Julian 
de le Rovere, pope Julius II. died Feb. 21, 1513. 

1506. The (Mfynarye of Crysten Men. En- 
frynted ta the Cute of London in tlie jUte itrete 
at the sygne of die sonne by Wynkyn de Worde, 
the year of OUT lorde mxcccctj. Quarto. 

The Imv. T. F. Dibdin, in his Bibliomania, 
second edition, page 169, describes this singular 



work. The title is cut on wood, in large square 
letters over a print representing tlie inside of a 
gothic church, with three persous at confession, 
one of whom is a female receiving absolutiou. 
On sign. A. j. is a supposed portrait of the author, 
a priest sitting at an ancient reading desk with 
books ; but this engraving is common to many 
volumes of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
This edition contains 218 leaves. A single spe- 
cimen is all that we can give of the contents of 
this extraordinary volume: — the decalogue is 
thus summed up in one of the engravings — 

One only God fhon sbalt lone uid worship peifytelf . 
God in ■n.ynt thou slwit not nrac by nor othrr \y)LK. 
The Sondays tbou ahilt kepe and terae God (teaoatly. 
Fader and moder thoa abalt booor to tbende that tbou 

Ijae longre. 
No man thoa thalt ile in dede nor wyllTngljr. 
Lechery thoa shalt not do, oT body ne at conaent. 
No mennei godea thoa abalt not stele, nor witbolde. 
Fall wytnea thoa abalt not bere nor iye in ony wyae. 
The weikes of the fleah thou desyre not bat in maiyace. 
Other menes (odes thoa shalt not cooeyt to haae aqJosUy. 

1506. Bagford, in his manuscripts, mentions 
one John Disle, a printer in London, widiout 
naming any work done by him. 

1507, March 3. The following instance will 
show what incredible pains were taken to collect 
books, at immense expense ; and to avoid the 
thunders of the church, that were directed against 
any persons who should purloin or disperse the 
volumes belonging to the various monastic in- 
stitutions. This fact is afforded by an epistle, 
addressed by the cardinal legate, George of Am- 
ba-sia, to the canons of Bruges, from whom he 
had borrowed Hiliary on the Psalms. 

" George of Ambasia, presbyter of St. Sixtus, 
cardinal of Rouen, legate of the apostolic see, to 
his dear friends the venerable the fathers, the 
canons, and chapter, of the sacred chapel of 
Bruges ; wisheth peace. 

" Having been informed that in the library of 
your sacreo chapel, there was an ancient copy of 
Hiliary of Poitiers on the Psalms ; and taking 
great delightin literary pursuits, especially those 
which regard our holy religion, so far as our 
weak abilities will permit ; we requested from 
your paternal kindness the loan of uiat book for 
a few days, to which you courteously acceded, 
notwithstanding the Pontifical Bull, which for- 
bade any books being taken away from the library 
under pain of excommunication. 

" Wnerefore, having read the book with con- 
siderable pleasure, we have resolved to have it 
copied ; for which purpose it will be requisite 
to have it in our possession for some months, 
though we intend, after it has been transcribed, 
to return it uninjured to your paternal care. 
We, therefore, absolve you from whatever cen- 
sures or punishments, you might incur by lending 
the book ; and by the authority with which we 
are invested, do hereby pronounce and declare you 
absolved, notwithstanaing any thing to the con- 
trary, contained in the aAiresaid bull, or in any 
other. 

" Given at Bruges, the third day of March 
MDTii. Geoige, cardinal-legate of^ Rouen." 
1507. In this year preparations were com- 

2 E 
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roenced fur establishing a Greek press in the 
city of Paris. Francis Tissard, one of the most 
emiiieut scholars of his time, superintended this 
important undertaking ; and prevailed upon 
iEgidus or Gilles Gourmount to set up a Greek 
press ; and the first specimens of impressions, 
entirely Greek, appeared in the university of Paris, 
in this year. The first Greek book, which issued 
from Gourmount's press, was a small elementary 
work, containing a Greek alphabet, rules of pro- 
nunciation, Ike. This work came forth under 
the especial patronage of the Prince de Valois, 
(afterwards Francis I.) and of John d'Orleans, 
archbishop of Toulouse, afterwards cardinal de 
Longueville. Three other Greek works made 
their appearance in the same year, and these 
were the first Greek impressions tnat were execu- 
ted in the whole kingdom of France. Gourmount 
having, in conjunction with Tissard, thus sur- 
mounted the /ormidable difficulties of such a 
first undertaking, and merited the title which he 
assumed of Primiu Greeearum litterarum Paritiit 
impret$or. lu 1508 he established his claim to 
tlie like honourable distinction for the Hebrew, by 
his impression of two works from the zealous pen 
of Tissard. Gilles de Gourmount did not con- 
fine himself to the employment of his Greek 
press, but printed various other works of different 
descriptions. — After the example of this artist, 
the printers of Paris, encouraged by the univer- 
sity, made it a point of honour to enrich their 
respective typographic establishments with Greek 
characters. Gilles Gourmount appears to have 
survived till the year 1628, or longer. His usual 
mark or device consisted of his own arms, sur- 
rounded by this motto ; 

TAM on tard prta on loin 
A le fort da foible daoin. 

In addition also to the above, he frequently 
added certain Greek adagia. 

1507. At this period, besides the books that 
were nrinted in England, theie were several 
printed for us abroad, by the encouragement of 
English merchants, and others, as well as for the 
advancement of learning, as their own profit 
and advantage. Among others was Mr. Bretton, 
a merchant of London, who seems to have bore 
the character of a faithful and honest man, as 
appears by the books printed at his expense. 

In this year several of the prayer Ikk^s in 
Enriish, were sold at the sign of the Trinity, in 
St. Paul's church yard. 

John of Doesborowe, a printer at Antwerp, 
about this time, executed many works in the 
English tongue. Among others, Mr. Warton 
says " There is an old book (or as he elsewhere 
terms it, an old black-lettered history) of the 
necromancer Virgil, printed in 1610." This hoke 
(intitled Virgilim) treateth of the lyfe of Vir- 
gilitu, and of hu deth, and many mamayles that 
he did in hyt lyfe tyme, by wkitchcraft and nigra- 
mamy, thorough the help of the drvylU of hell. 

The colophon — That endeth the lyfe of Vir- 
giliut, with many dyten contaytes Uiat he dyd. 
Emprynted in the tytie ofAndewarpe by me John 



Doetborche dwelling at the Canter Porte, with 
cuts, 8vo. Mr. Warton also says that this en- 
chanter Virgil is introduced in the fifty -seventh 
chapter of the Gesta Romanorum. This fictitious 
personage, however, seems to be formed of the 
genuine Virgil ; because of the subject of the 
eighth eclogue he was supposed to be an adept 
in the mysteries of magic and incantation. 

1508. The most ancient specimen of printing 
in Scotland extant, is a collection entitled the 
Porteut of Noblenea, Edinburs^. A patent had 
been granted by James IV. to Walter Chapman, 
a merchant of that city, and Andrew Mollar, a 
workman, for establishing a press there in 1607. 
Mr. Watson, in his History of Printing, says, 
that the art of printing was introduced into 
Scotland from the Low Countries, by the priests 
who fled thither bom the persecutions at borne. 
Mr. Robertson, keeper of the records in Scotland, 
discovered the patent of James IV. which renders 
it certain that printing was exercised in Scotland 
thirty-five years after Caxton in England. 

In 1509, a Breviary of the Church of Aberdeen 
was printed at Edinburgh. A tecond part, was 

Erinted in the following year. Very few works, 
owever, appear to have issued from this or any 
other Scotch press for the next thirty years. 

The followmg amusing extract, containing the 
ancient method of punctuation, is firom a work 
entitled Aicemitu declymom with the Plain Ex- 
potitor. Without date, place, or printer's name, 
4to. This work is ascribed to Wynkyn de Worde 
from a peculiar type which is found in the Ortm 
Vocubutorum, by the same printer. 

"Of the craft ofPoynting. 
" Therbefiue maner pontyt, and ditdtioni most 
vride with cunnying men : the which, if they be 
wel vtid, make the tentent very light, and ety to 
tmderttond both to the reder, ^ the herer, j- they 
be thete : rirgil, come, parenthetii, playnt poynt, 
and interrogatif. A virgil it a tctenaer ttryke : 
lera/nge fyrwaide thitwyte, be tokynynge a tyiyl, 
short rest without any perfetnes yet of tentens : 
as betwene the five voyntis a fore rehersid. A 
come is with iway titils thiswyse : betokynyng a 
longer rest : and the senlens yet ether is vnpetfet : 
or els, if it be perfet : tker cunmith more after, 
longyng to it: the which more comynly*can not 
be perfect by itself without at the lest summat of 
it : that gothe a fore. A parenthesis is with tway 
crokyd virgils : as an olde mone, ^ a neu bely to 
bely : the whiche be set on theton afore the begyn- 
yng, and tlietother after the latyr ende of a clause: 
comyng within an other clause : that may be per- 
fect : thof the clause, so comyng betwene : wtr 
awey and therefore it is sowndyde comyidy a note 
lower, than the vtter clause, m the sentens cannot 
be perfet teithout the ynnir clause, then stede of 
the first erokyde virgil a streght virgil wol da 
very wel : and stede of the later must nedis be a 
come. A playne point is with won tittll thiswyse. 
jr it cvmeth after the ende of al the whole sentens 
betokinyng a longe rest. An interrogatif is with 
tway tttits; the vpper rysyng this wyse? t^ it 
ernneth after the ende of a whole reason : wheryn 
(her is sum question axtide. the whiche ende of 
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lie rtton, triyng at it were for an anttoare : risytk 
tpwarde. we have made these rulii in engliuhe : 
bp cmae they he at profitable, and necettary to lie 
lieple in every mother twige, at in latin. Sethyn 
me fat we wolde be god : every precher wolde do) 
haae kept owre rulit bathe in owre engliuhe, and 
latyn : what nede we, tethyn owre own be tujffi- 
dent vnogh : to put any other exemplit." 

1509. 7^ Shyp ofFolys of Oie Worlde. In- 
prentyd tn the Cyte of London in Fletestre{te'] at 
the ttgne of Saynt George By Richarde Pynson, 
to hyt Cotte arid charge. Ended the yere of our 
Saviottr, m.d.ix. The xiiii day of Decembre. 

The bibliogiaphical arrangement of this curi- 
ous rolume is, Fynson's seventh device on the 
tecto of the first leaf; and on the reverse the 
translator's dedication to "Thomas Comisshe, 
Bishop of Tine, and Suffragan Bishop of 
Wells," written in Latin. Beneath the dedica- 
tion is the following title : — " This present boke 
named the shvp of folys of the worlde was trans- 
lated in the Cfoll^ of saynt mary Oterr in the 
connte of Deuonsnyre : out of Laten, Frenche, 
and Doche into Englysshe tonge by Alexander 
Barclay Pieste: and at that tyme Chaplen in 
the sayde College, translated the yere of our 
Lorde god. m.ccccc.viij. Jnprentyd &c." 

Through the rolume, which is written in a 
measoredmilar to the above, the left hand pages 
have the word "Folivm," and on tlie right is 
the number in roman capitals : they extend to 
cclxsiiiL The volume closes with a ballad in 
honour of the Virgin, of twelve eight-line stanzas, 
after which is the following colophon :-;— 

Oar Shyp here lerytta the seea brode 
Bj heipe of God ahnyrht and quyetljr 
At Anker we lye within the rode 
Bat who that lysteth of them to bye 
In Flete strete ihaU them ()mde tinly 
At the George : In Rlchade Pynsonnei place 
Fryntcr vnto the kyn^ noble grace. 
Deo Gratias. 

Our author's stanza is verbose, prosaic, and 
tedious : and for many pages together, his poe- 
tnr is little better than a trite homily in verse. 
The title promises much character and plea- 
santry : but we shall be disappointed, if we ex- 
pect to find the foibles of the crew of our ship 
touched by the hand of the author of the Can- 
terbury Talet, at exposed in the rough yet strong 
skdxe of Pierce Plowman. He sometimes, how- 
ever, has a stroke of humour : as in the follow ing 
stanza, where he wishes to take on board eight 
secondaries, or minor canons, of his college : — 

Softe, FbdUa, sotte, a UUe alacke yonr pace, 
Tm I have space yoa to* order by degree ; 
I hare eygfat neygtabonn, that nnt shall have a place 
Within this my shyp, for they most worthy be . 
They may their learning receyve costlea and free, 
neir wales abottlng and joining to the scbooles;* 
Notiiintr they can, yet nought will they learn nor see, 
Uterefore shall they guide this one ship of fooles. 

The ignorance of the English clergy is one of 
the cida objects of his animadversion. He says, 

For if one can flatter, and beare a hawke on his list. 
He shal be made parson of Honington or of Cliit. 

* To the collegiate drnrch <rf Saint Mary Ottery a school 
waa annexed, by the mnniflcent founder, Grandison, 
taiabop of Bzetcr. This college was founded in the year 
1KI7. 



These were rich benefices in the neighbourhood 
of Saint Mary Ottery. 

And in another place, he thus censures the 
fashionable reading of his age: much in the 
tone of his predecessor Hawes. 

For goodly scripture is not worth an hawe, 
But tales are loved ground of ribaudry, 
And many are so bunded wiUi their fuly. 
That no scrtptor thinke they so true nor godc 
As is a fbolidi Jest of Robin bode. 

As a specimen of hb general manner wc select 
his character of the student or bookworm : whom 
he supposes to be the first fool in the ship. 

That in this ship the dilefe place I goveme. 
By this wide sea with foolis wandei^g. 
The cause is plaine and easy to disoeroe ; 
Still am I busy hookes assembling, 
For to have pleotie it is a pleasaimt thing. 
In my conceyt, to have them ay in hand , 
But what they meane do I not ondentande. 

But yet I have them in great reverence 

And honour, saving them tram filth and ordure ; 

By often brusshing and much diligence. 

Full goodly boonde in pleasaunt coverture 

Of damas, sattin, or els of velvet pure :• 

I keepe them sore, fearing least they should be lost. 

For in them is the cunning wherein I me boast 

But if it foitune that any learned man 

Within my house fall to disputation, 

I drawe the cnrtaynes to shewe my bokes then. 

That they of my conning should make probation : 

I love not to fall in altencation : 

And while the commen, my bookes I tume and winde, 

For all is in them, and nothing in my minde. 

Ftolomeus the richc caused, lone agone. 
Over all the worlde good bcwkes to be sought* 
Done was his commaudement, &c. 

Iio in likewise of bookes I have store, 
But few I reade, and fewer nnderatande) 
I folowe not their doctrine, nor their lore. 
It Is enouj^b to beare a booke in hande : 
It were too much to be in such a lande ; 
For to be boimde to loke within the boke 
I am content on the fayre coveryng to looke. 

Efch is not lettred that nowe is made a lorde. 

Nor eche a clerke that heth a benefice ; 

They are not all lawyers that pleea do recorde, 

All that are promoted are not fully wise ; 

On such chance now fortune throwes her dice : 

That though one knowe but the yrtsh game 

Yet would he have a gentleman's name. 

So In likewise, I am in such a case. 

Though I nought can, I would be odled wise i 

Also 1 may set another in my place 

Which may for me my bookes exercise j 

Or els I wUl ensue the common guise, 

And say concedo to every argument, 

I.est t||r much speech my Latin should be spent. 

All ancient satirical writings, even those of an 
inferior cast, have their merit, and deserve at- 
tention, as they transmit pictures of familiar 
manners, and preserve popular customs. In this 
light, at least, Barclay's Ship of Fooh, which is 
a general satire on the times, will be found 



* That monks and students were writers and binders of 
books, many instances have been given, and a many more 
might be adduced. But two names must not be overlooked, 
because they were both eminent in the annals of literature 
and in the binding and ornamenting of books, in cold, 
silver, and precious stones : — Dagseus, abbot of Inniskil- 
ling, tn Ireland, wfac died in 587; and Ulton, the first 
bishop of Ardbraccan, In the county of Meath, in the same 
country. — In the first page of a manuscript hi/e of Coneu- 
bratuu, this note occurs, " Ex conjunctione dompni Wyl- 
lehnl Edys monasterii B. Mariie S. Modwenie Virginia de 
Barton super Trent monachi, dum caset studens Oxonis, 
MDXvii." The word con}anctlo is Ugatura. The book 1» 
much older than this entry. 
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I entertaining. Nor must it be denied, that his 
language is more cultivated than that of many 
of his cotemporaries, and that he contributed his 
share to the improvement of the English phra- 
seology. His author, Sebastian Brandt, a Ger- 
man, who was bom at Strasburg in 1458, and 
died 1521, appears to have been a man of uni- 
versal erudition ; and his work, for the most 
part, is a tissue of citations from the ancient 
poets and historians. 

Mr. Warton, in his History of EnglUh Poetry, 
taJces a general view of the progress of modem 
learning through the reigns of Edward IV., 
Richard III., Henry VII. and VIII., and con- 
cludes with the following judicious and ingeni- 
ous observations; which we cannot refrain from 
quoting at length : — 

" The customs, institutions, traditions, and 
religion, of the middle ages, were favourable to 
poetry. Their pageaunts, processions, specta- 
cles, and ceremonies, were friendly to imagery, 
to personification and allegorv. Ignorance and 
superstition, so opposite to the real interests of 
human society, are the parents of imagination. 
The very devotion of the Gothic times was 
romantic. The catholic worship, besides that its 
numerous exterior appendages were of a pic- 
turesque and even of a poetical nature, disposed 
the mind to a state of deception, and encouraged, 
or rather authorised, every species of credulity : 
its visions, miracles, and legends, propagated a 
general propensity to the marvellous, and streng- 
thened toe belief of spectres, demons, witches, 
and incantations. These allusions were heigh- 
tened by churches of a wonderful mechanism, 
and constmcted on such principles of inexplica- 
ble architecture as had a tendency to impress 
the soul with every false sensation of religious 
fear. The savage pomp and the capricious he- 
roism of the baronial manners, were replete with 
incident, adventure, and enterprise : and the in- 
tractable genius of the feudal policy, held forth 
those irregularities of conduct, discordances of 
interest, and dissimilarities of situation, that 
framed rich materials for the minstrel-muse. 
The tacit conipact of fashion, which promotes 
civiliw by dinusing habits of uniformity, and 
tberemre destroys peculiarities of character and 
situation, had not yet operated upon life: nor 
had domestic convenience abolished unwieldy 
magnificence. Literature, and a better sense of 
things, not only banished these barbarities, but 
superseded the mode of composition which was 
formed upon them. Romantic poetry gave way 
to the force of reason and inquiry ; as its own 
inchanted palaces and gardens instantaneously 
vanished, when the Christian champion dis- 
played the shield of tmth, and baffled the charm 
of Uie necromancer. The study of the classics, 
together, with a colder magic and a tamer my- 
thology, introduced method into composition : 
and the universal ambition of rivalling those 
new patterns of excellence, the faultless models 
nf Greece and Rome, produced that bane of in- 
vention, imitation. Eradition was made to act 
upon genius. Fancy was weakened by reflec- 



tion and philosophy. The bshion of treating 
every thing scientifically, applied speculation 
and theory to the arts of writing. Judgment 
was advanced above imagination, and rules of 
criticism were established. The brave eccentri- 
cities of original genius, and the daring hardi- 
ness of native thought, were intimidated by me- 
taphysical sentiments of perfection and refine- 
ment. Setting aside the consideration of the 
more solid advantages, which are obvious, and 
are not the distinct object of our contemplation 
at present, the lover of true poetry will ask, what 
have we gained by this revolution ? It may be 
answered, much good sense, good taste, and good 
criticism. But, in the mean time, we have lost 
a set of manners, and a system of machinery, 
more suitable to the purposes of poetry, thin 
those which have been adopted in their place. 
We have parted with extravagancies that are 
above propriety, with incredibilities that are 
more acceptable than troth, and with fictions 
that are more valuable than reality." 

1509. Printing introduced into the city of 
York, by Hewe Goes, a printer iivm Antwerp : 
his first production was the Pica or Vic, (an old 
book of liturgy for the cathedral). The last of 
his works in York bears the date of 1016, in 
which year he removed to Beverley ; and printed 
a broadside ; being a wooden cut of a man on 
horseback, with a spear in his right hand, and a 
shield, with the arms of France, in his left, with 
the following imprint : — Emprynted ot Beveriay 
in the Hyegate, Dy me Hewe Goes ; to which is 
added his mark or rebus of a great ^ and a 
goose. He afterwards removed to London, and 
there printed a Latin Grammar, in quarto. 

Matthias Goes, a printer at Antwerp, and who 
printed a book entitled Cordiale ae quatuor 
novissimit, 8vo. 1483, perhaps was father to the 
above Hewe Goes. 

1509, April 22, died Henry VII.— The reign 
of this king was barren in literature; the muses, 
if muses they might be called, produced nothing 
more than homilies in rhyme, and were minis- 
terial only to make creeds halt on lame feet, and 
controversy jingle. The spirit, the humour, the 
genius of Chaucer were no more. And what 
should occasion the miserable change? What, 
but turning the yet scanty streams of science 
into the channel of school divinity, were its wa- 
ters were lost, and its cturent obscured, in the 
most noxious weeds. One solitary versifier is 
all that Mr. Warton has noticed in this con- 
siderable reign. His name was Hawes; and his 
principal performances were called the Pastime 
of Pleasure, and the Temple of Glass ; the only 
valuable part of the latter is the imagery, which 
is chiefly borrowed from Chaucer's House of 
Fame. Robert Fabian, an eminent merchant, 
and in 1493, sheriff of London, where he died 
Febraary 26, 1512, is the only historian worthy 
of our notice in this reign. His Historiarum 
Concordantia; consists of seven parts, of which 
the six first bring down the history of England 
from Bratus to William the Conqueror, and in 
the seventh he gives the history of our kings 
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from the Conqueror to Henry VII. He is very 
particular in the aSaiis of London, many things 
conceniing the government of it bring noted by 
him which are not to be met with any where else. 
This author, speaking of the invention of printing, 
meaks thus, " This yeie (35th Henry VI.) after 
me opynyt>n of dyverse wryters, began in a citie 
of Annaine, namyd Mogunce, Uie crafte of em- 
pryntynge bokys, which sen that tyme hath bad 
wonderful encrease." 

Heuy VII. while he asserted his authority 
over the clergy, found it consistent with his 
poUcy to employ them rather than his nobles 
m state affairs, and suffered them to proceed 
against the Lollards, or followers of Wicuf, with 
the ntmost rigour. Amongst many who suffered 
for their adherence to the opinions of Wiclif, 
was Joan Boughton, " the first female martyr in 
England;" she was more than eighty years of 
age, and was held in such reverence for her vir- 
tues, that, during the night after her martyrdom, 
h^ ashes were collected, to be preserved as relics 
ibr pious and affectionate remembrances. Bishop 
FMwck, who is said to have been the most learn- 
ed man of his age and country, was another vic- 
tim to the tender mercies of the church of Rome. 
After making a public recantation, he was put 
in dose confinement in Thomey abbey, and was 
to have only the meanest provisions ; he was also 
deprived of the use of pens, ink, and paper ; and 
to be allowed no books, except a mass book, a 
psalter, a legendan', and a bible. — Lady Young, 
daughter to Joan Boughton, followed her mother 
tfaioagh the flames, and met death with equal 
constancy. — William Tylsworth was burnt at 
Amershaja, and his only daughter, being sus- 
pected of heresy, was compelled with her own 
Bands to set fire to the fagots which consumed 
her parent. — A correspondent of Erasmus wrote 
to him, that the price of wood was considerably 
advanced about London, in consequence of the 
qnantity required for the frequent hvperboles. 
The statement is one of those hyperboles which, 
in the familiarity of letter writing, are under- 
stood as they are meant, and convey no more 
than truth. — For a further account of early mar- 
tyrdoms, see Southey's Book of the Church. 

The reign of Henry VII. produced so many 
beneficial changes in the conoition of England, 
and the manners of its people, that many nisto- 
rians have attributed to this monarch a larger 
share of wisdom and virtue than is justly his 
due. He was a fedthless friend, a bitter e]pemy, 
a cruel husband, an undutiful son, a careless 
father, and an ungenerous master. An inordi- 
nate love of money, and unrelenting hatred of 
the house of York, were his ruling passions, and 
the chief sources of all his vices and all his trou- 
bles. As a proof of Henry's attention to the 
smallest profits. Bacon tells us, that he had seen 
a book of accounts kept by Empson, and sub- 
scribed in almost every le^ by the king's own 
band. Among other articles was the following : 
— /tent. Received of such a one five marks for a 
pardon, which if it do not pass, the money to be 
repaid, or the party otherwise satisfied.— -Oppo- 



site to the memorandum the king bad written, 
" Otherwise satisfied." — Bacon, p. 630. 

1009. QuincupUx Ptalterium, Gallieuni, Ro- 
jnanum, Uebraictim, Vetus, Conciliatum, folio. 
Henry Stephens, the first of the celebrated family 
of typonaphers, printed the QuinaqtUx Pialter, 
of Le Fevre, at Paris, the first publication in 
which the verses were distinguished by Arabic 
numeraU ; and as being probably the most mag- 
nificent production of uiat celebrated artist. It 
is indeed a fine specimen of the typographic art, 
printed en rouge et noir, litteru rotimdit, on 
excellent paper; and exhibited an occasional 
use of Greek characters. 

This work is remarkable as the production of 
a divine enlightened far beyond the measure of 
this barbarous period ; as having been severely 
stigmatised in the Index lAbrorum prohibitonan, 
4r expurgatorum. The sentiments of Le Fevre, 
not agreeing with the bigotry of the times, soon 
rendered him obnoxious to the Sorbonne, as a 
favourer of heretical opinions. A fierce perse- 
cution was consequently excited against him, 
which would probably have cost nun his life, 
had be not escaped by the special interference of 
Francis I. himself; by whom his learning and 
merits were held in high estimation. He died 
at Navarre in 1537, some say at the extreme age 
of one hundred and one years. 

This edition of the Ptalter appears to have 
been a work of considerable attention and labour, 
since we find that for the old, or italic version, 
Le Fevre made use of a most valuable manu- 
script copy written with gold and silver letters 
upon purple parchment, in uncial characters, in 
folio ; supposed to have been part of the spoils 
of the city of Toledo, obtained by Childebert I. 
king of the Franks, about the year 542, and 
afterwards to have been made use of by St. 
GermanuE, bishop of Paris, who died in 576. 

1509, Oct. 23. Dr. Thomas Linacre, an emi- 
nent and most learned English physician, by 
whose exertions the College of Phyticiani was 
founded and incorporated, of which he held the 
office of president, was, in the decline of life, 
resolved to change his profession for that of divi- 
nity, entered into early orders, and was collated 
on this day to the rectory of Mersham ; and ob- 
tained afterwards several preferments. An anec- 
dote is related of him, which proves, that how- 
ever accurate and extensive his ^piammatical 
knowledge of Latin and Greek might be, his 
ignorance of the scriptures was so great, as to 
render him totally unfit for the sacred functions 
he assumed. Being ordained priest, at an age 
when his constitution was broken by study and 
infirmity, he, for the first time, took the New 
Tettament into his hand, and having read the 
fifth and sixth chapters of St. Matthew's Gospel, 
threw away the book, swearing, " Either this is 
not the Gospel, or we are not Christians !" This, 
however, will appear the less extraordinary, when 
it is remarked, that the study and use of the 
scriptures was at that time so low, even in the 
university of Oxford, " that the being admitted 
a bachelor of divinity gave only liberty to read 
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the master of the sentences, (Peter Lombard ;) 
and the highest degree, that of doctor of divi- 
nitr, did not admit a man to the reading of the 
scnptures." — Brituh Biography. 

In the year 1510, the university of Wittem- 
berg registered in its acts, Andrew Carolostad, 
afterwards one of the reformers, as being tuffi- 
eientiainnu, fully qualified for the degree of 
doctor, which he then received ; though he after- 
wards acknowledged, that he never began to 
read the Bible till eight years after he had re- 
ceived his academical honours. Albert, arch- 
bishop and elector of Mentz, having accidentally 
found a Bible lying on a table, in 1530, opened 
it, and having read some pages, exclaimed, 
" Indeed, I do not know what this book is ; but 
this I see, that every thing in it is against us." 

1510, Aug. 23, Died Ulric Gerino, who for a 
period of forty years had exercised the profession 
of a typographer in the city of Paris, and whose 
labours we have already noticed under the year 
1470, see page 131 anle. To show the industry 
and zeal of Gering and his early associates in 
the progress of typographv. Panzer has enume- 
rated seven hundrea ana fifty-seven titles of 
Parisian impressions before the close of the 15th 
century ; and at the end of the year 1507, in 
which the first Greek press was established at 
Paris, the foregoing number appears to have 
been increased by two hundred additional im- 
pieasions, exclusive of a few which this diligent 
bibliographer has enumerated in the supplemen- 
tary volumes of his extensive work. From Pan- 
zers list Mr. Gresswell has selected those articles 
which appear most curious and interesting ; and 
illustrated them by such notices as in the course 
of his own reading he had been enabled to 
collect 

Gering bequeathed to the college de Mon- 
taigu* the half of lus property, and the third part 
of his debts, amounting together to upwards of 
25,000 Hvres — a sum sufficient to purcaase, not 
indeed a village, but the estate or farm of Dan- 
net or Annet; and in additiou to that " la maison 
de Veseley," adjoining the site of the college, 
where they afterwards erected their Grammati- 
corum classes. — Gering had, on his first exercis- 
ing the art, no Greek characters; nor did he 
afterwards provide more than were sufficient for 
the introduction of single words, or at the most 
of some few lines of Greek, into his impressions. 
Of the third series of Gering's impressions, as 
given by Chevillier, the earliest date is 1489, and 
the latest 1598. In those which bear the date 
of 1494, and the subsequent ones, the name of 
Remboltis united with his. In the year 1409 
Rembolt began to print in his own separate 
name ; and continued the establishment till 151 9, 
in which year he died. 

* In tbe year ugC, Eiumas became a pensioner or 
scholar of this college ; and by his account, it was then a 
miieraUe place indeed \ His wretched apartment was In a 
nuwt lUsfiiuting situation. He was fed on rotten eggs 
and soar wine. The discipline was as cruel as the ^t 
was abaminablei and he is said to have contracted there 
a diacaaed haUt of body, which continued during the re- 
mainder of lu* life.— /or/iM. 



After the exertion of Gering, and his cotem- 
poraries, the printers of Paris appear for a time 
to have declined rather than increased in ardour 
for the diffusion of classical literature. Yet on 
other accounts the Gothic press of Paris, by 
which it maybe designated, to distinguish it 
from the mure learned irrgyrimeriet established 
there in after times, will be found an interesting 
subject of inquiry. Many of its productions are 
strongly indicative of the national manners and 
character. Those which pertain to the ecclesi- 
astical ritual, and devotional subjects, possess, 
says Mr. Gresswell, a singularity of embellish- 
ment, and magnificence of execution which ai« 
almost peculiar to them. The early poetry of 
the French — ^their chronicles — their romances of 
chivalry — and the kindred fruits of their Gothic 
press are equally characteristic : and to the Eng- 
lish reader, the connexion of their literature with 
our own, rather the influencs which it had upon 
the speculations and manner of our own country, 
and the direction and tone which it gave to our 
pristine habits and pursuits, must render early 
French typ<^fraphy a subject of particular curio- 
sity. — Paritum Typography. 

1511, Sept. Died William Faques, aprinter 
in the city of London, who states himself to 
have been a native of Normandy, and that he 
learned the art of printing at Rouen, with John 
de Bourgeois, from whence he came over to this 
country for the improvement of his fortune. He 
is supposed to have resided in England for little 
more than five or six years; and although Ames 
could not discover any patent constituting him 
king's printer, yet it will be found that he was 
certainly possessed of that office, since he men- 
tions it va the colophon to the Ptalter which he 
printed in 1504. He was excellent in his pro- 
fession ; and his types, which were peculiarly 
good, are thought to have been used by Wynkyn 
de Worde after his death, which it is imagined 
took place at this period. His name does not 
appear to any books printed abroad, and seven 
is all that is known in this country. 

William Faques used one principal device, 
which consisted of two triangles crossed, the one 
white and the other black, with an inscription 
upon each. The words upon the white triangle 
are taken from Psalm xxxvii. 16, given accord- 
ing to the Latin Vulgate, in whidi the Ptalm 
stands, as xxxvi. " A morsel with the righteous 
man, is better than the riches of many of the 
wicked ones." The passage inscribed on the 
black triangle is from iPrcnxrbt xvi. 32, " Better 
is the meek than the strong man : and he who 
ruleth his soul than he that taketh a city." Be- 
sides this device, Faques had also a cypher, con- 
sisting of a black-letter capital G., contiuning a 
small 1 in the centre of it ; and an arrow cut in 
outline, pointing to the left, passing horizontally 
through iL 

151 1 . On the feast of St. Margaret, the miracle 
play of the holy martyr St. George, was acted on 
a stage in an open field at Bassingbome, in 
Cambridgeshire, at which were a minstrel and 
three waits hired from Cambridge, with a pro- 
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perty-man and a painter ; the following disbuise- 
ments were made ; and are here eiven to show 
the expenses before the regular drama was in- 
troduced. The whole sum for the three nights 
did not amount to forty shillings : — 

J? •. d. 

To miuiciam (for whicta howrrer thej were 

bound to perform three niifhte) S 

F)OT idayers, in bread and ale 3 1 

Ft>r decorations, dresset, and play books 10 

ToJohn Hobbard, priest, and aathor of the piece OSS 
For the place in wUch the representation was 

beld I 

Porromitnre 14 

For Ush and bread 4 

For painting three phantoms and devils 8 

Four diidcens for the hero. 4 

1512. Dr. Burner, in his Uittory of Music, 
referring to the Norunanberland Hoiuehold Book, 
as his authority, states that about this year the 
nobility, in imitation of royalty, had, among 
other officers of their household, a matter of the 
reeds, "for the oveiseyinge and orderingre of 
Plages and Interlvdet and dressing, that is plaid 
in ate twelve days of Crestenmas." Of these, 
the gentlemeta and children of the chapel seem 
to have been the principal performers ; for which, 
and for acting upon other great festivals, they 
were assigned particular rewards: — "Item, my 
Lorde rseth to gyf yerely, when his lordshipe is 
at home, in reward to them of his lordsnipe 
ehappel, that doith play upon Shroftewsday, at 
Digit, is" And when they performed in the 
dnmatic mysteries, such as " the playe of the 
Nativity at Crestenmas, or of the Kesurrection 
upon £!sturday," they were allowed x». 

Bishop Percy cites several particulars of the 
r^ulatea sums payable to 'jparsones' and others 
for these performances. The exhibiting scrip- 
ture dramas on the gpreat festivals entered into 
the regular establishment, and formed part of 
the domestic regulations of our ancient nobility ; 
and what is more remarkable, it was as much 
the business of the chaplain in those days to 
compose plays for the family, as it is now ior him 
to make sermons. — Beliqvet, vol. i. p. 139. 

The following curious notice, from the Nor- 
dnanberUmd Household Book, will shew the 
hour at which the nobility breakfasted at this 
poiod: — Hy lord and lady have set on their 
table for breakfast, at seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, two pieces 
of wit fish, six red herrings, four white ones, or 
a dish of sprats. On flesh days, half a chyne of 
mutton, or a chyne of boiled beef. Mass was 
ordered to be saia at six«'clock in the morning. 

From the same source, we lind that the earl 
pays an annual pension, of a groat a year, to my 
lady of Walsingnam, for her interest in heaven ; 
the same sum to the holy blood, at Hales. 

We also make the following extract, relative 
to the price of provisions, at this period : — Oats 
Is. 8d. per quarter; beans, Us. ; malt, 4s. ; load 
of hay, 2s. 8d.; sheep. Is. Sd. each ; fat beeve, 
13t.; lean ditto, 8s.; calf, 1>. Sd.; hog, tls.; 
TOUDgpig, 4d.; geese, 4d.; hen, 2d.; cUcken, 
id.; woodcock, Id.; partridge, 2d.; pheasant. 
It. ; peacock, I*. A servant on board wages, or 



on a journey, 6d. per day in summer, 8d. in 
winter. Gascony wine was £4 I3s. 4d. per ton. 
The daily waees of a master carpenter, mason, 
bricklayer, tyler, or plumber, were 6d. per day, 
without diet, from Easter to Michaelmas ; other 
labourers 4d. per day. The price of a Bible was 
20s., and many persons gave a load of hay for a 
few chapters ofSl. James or St. Paul in English. 

1513. The Hy story seae and dystrvecyon of 
Troye. EmpryrHed at the commaundement of 
oure Sottrayyne Lorde the kynge Henry the vUi. 
By Richarde Pynson prynter Unto his mostnoUe 
grace. Tlie ytrt of our Lorde god. am.cccce and 
xiii. Folio. 

"The history sege and the dystniccyon of 
Troye." This title is above a large wooden cut 
of the king^s arms crowned, with a rose over it, 
&c. On the reverse is a cut of the city of Troy, 
with soldiers before it firing great guns, &c. 
Then, " the table or rubrysshe of the Content of 
the chapitres shortly of the Firste booke." It is 
divided into five books, and in the whole thirty- 
seven chapters. To which is added another, 
" Of the most worthy kynge Henry ye fyth. 
Here after foloweth. the Troye boke otnerwyse 
called the Seg^e of Troye, translated by John 
Lydgate monke of the monastery of Buiv, and 
Emprynted at the commauudement of oure 
Souraygne Lorde the kynge Henry the viii. By 
Richarde Pynson prynter unto his most noble 
grace. The yere of our Lorde god a m.ccccc. 
and xiii." Then " The Prologue of the Transhi- 
toure." Over a fine wooden cut of king Henry 
V. sitting in a large room, with officers attending 
him receiving this book from Lydgate, the monK 
kneeling. There are many other cuts dispersed 
throughout the book. It is in verse, printed in 
double columns, without numbers or catch- 
words, to sheet d 4 in the second alphabet; and 
closes, " Explicit liber quintus et Ultimas. 
Lenuoye." 

Go lytell boke, and pat the In the grace 

Of hpn that is, most of excellence 
And be nat hardy, to appears in no place 

Without snpporte, of his magnyfycence 
And who so euer, in the fynde offeaoe 

Be not to bolde, for no presmnpcyon 
Thy self enazme, aye in pacyence 

And thee sabmytte [to] theyr correcyon. 

Verba IrantlatoHs ad Mrtm nun. 

And for thoa art, enlymned with no flowies 
Of Retoryke, bat with whyta and blacke 

Therefore thoa moste, abyde all sbowiea 
Of them that lyste, set on the a lacke 
And wlian thoa art, most lykely go to wracke 

Agaynit them, thyne Emmr not dUlknde 
Bat humbly, withdraw and go a backa 

Reqoerynge them, all yt is amyase to mende. 

"Here endeth the Troye booke otherwyse 
called the Sege of Trove, translated by John 
Lydgate monke of the Monastery of Bery. And 
Emprinted the yere of our Lorde" &c. 

I5I3. Died Antony Kobvroer, one of the 
most celebra^ printers of the fifteenth century. 
He introduced the art of printing at Nuremberg, 
in 1472, see p. 139, ante. A copy of the splendid 
German bible, printed by Koburger in 1483, in 
folio, is in the library of Earl Spencer. See 
Bib. Spenc. vol. i. p. 54. 
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1614. Peter de Trieis, or de Treveris, who is 
supposed to have derived his name from Triers, 
or Treveris, a city of Germany, in which he was 
bora, erected the first press in Southwabk, and 
his earliest work was the Moral DisHchs of Cato, 
with Erasmus's Scolia, in Latin. His press was 
employed by John Reynes and Lawrence Ao- 
drewe ; ana he sold or published books for 
William Rastell, Robert Copeland, and others, 
in the city of London. He lived at the sign of 
the Widows, and continued his labours till 1552. 
Anthony Wood imagined that this artist printed 
some of Wittington's works at Oxford, in 1527. 
The list of his known typographical productions 
amount to twenty-seven. 

1514. Pope Leo X. having purchased the five 
books of Tacitut, for five hundred zechins of 
Angelo Arcomboldo, who had brought them from 
the abbey of Corvey, in Westphalia, committed 
them to the care and editorship of the learned 
Beroaldo, and in order to secure to him the 
reward of his labour as editor and collator of the 
manuscripts, he denounced sentence of excom- 
munication, besides the penalty of two hundred 
ducats and forfeiture of the books, against any 
person who should reprint the work within ten 
years of its publication by Beroaldo, without his 
express permission. This is generally considered 
as the earliest instance of the positive protection 
of literary property. 

Notwiuistanding these serious prohibitions of 
Leo X. the work was pirated and printed at 
Milan in the same year, by Alesandro Manuziano, 
who had established himself as a printer in 
opposition to Aldus Manutius, and who con- 
tended with him in the publication of the works 
of antiquity. Manuziano was cited before the 
pontiff to answer for his offence ; but owing to 
the interference of some powerful friends, he was 
excused the weightiest portion of his punishment, 
namely, excommunication. A compromise was 
subsequently entered into between Manuziano 
and Beroaldo, and the former permitted, under 
certain restrictions, to vend his spurious edition. 

1515. In the 10th session of the council of 
Lateran, held under Leo X. in this vear, it was 
decreed, under pain of excommunication, that 
for the future no book should be printed at 
Rome, nor in the other cities and dioceses ; un- 
less, if at Rome, it had been examined by the 
" vicar of his holiness," and the " master of the 
palace ;" or, if elsewhere, by the bishop of the 
diocese, or a doctor appointea by him, and had 
received the signature of approbation. 

In Rome, the compilers of the catalogues, or 
indexes, of prohibited books, are still continued, 
and called the congregation of the index. The 
works noticed in the indexes are divided into 
three classes, the first containing a list of con- 
demned authors, the whole of whose writings 
are forbidden, except by express permission ; 
the second enumeratmg works which are prohi- 
bited, till they have been purged of what tiie 
inquisitors deem erronepus; the third compre- 
hending those anonymous publications which 
are either partially, or totally forbidden. The 



manner in which the Romish literary inquisitors 
formerly decided upon the works presented to 
them, was sometimes criminally careless, and 
the results sufficientiy curious. Gregory Capu- 
chin, a Neapolitan censor, informs us, that bis 
practice was to bum such BibUi as were defec- 
tive in the text; and that his mode of ascertain- 
ing the accuracy or inaccuracy of the Latin 
Bibles was, to examine the third chapter of 
Genesis, and "if I find," says he, "the words, 
' in sudore vultus tui, vesceris pane tuo,' instead 
of ' in sudore vultus tui, vesceris pane donee,' 
(Uius adding the word tuo,) I direct such copies 
not to be corrected, but to be committed to the 
flames." As the indexes were formed in diffe- 
rent countries, the opinions were sometimes dia- 
metrically opposite to each other, and what one 
censor, or inquisitor, allowed, another condemn- 
ed ; and even in some instances, the censor of 
one country had his own works condenmed in 
another. Thus the learned Arias Montanus, 
who was a chief inquisitor in the Netherlands, 
and concerned in the compilation of the Antwerji 
Index, had his own works placed in the Index of 
Rome; while the inquisitor of Naples was so 
displeased with the Index of Spain, as to persist 
in asserting, that it had never been printed at 
Madrid. This difference in judgment produced 
a doubtful and uncertain method of censure, 
and it became necessary for the inquisitors to 
subscribe their names to the indexes, in the fol- 
lowing manner: " I, N. — inquisitor for such a 
diocese, do say, that this present book, thus b^ 
me corrected, may be tolerated and rrad, until 
such time as it shall be thought worthy of some 
further correction." But these prohibilory and 
expwgatory indexes were reserved only for the 
inquisitors, and when printed, delivered only 
into their hands, or those of their most trusty 
associates. Philip II. in his letters patent, for 
the printing of the first Spanish index, acknow- 
ledges, that it was printed by the king's printer, 
and at his own expense, not for the public, but 
solely for the inquisitors, and certain ecclesias- 
tics, who were not to be permitted to communi- 
cate the contents of it, or give a copy of it to 
any one. And Sandoval, arcnbishop of Toledo, 
in the edition of 1619, prohibits, under pain of 
the greater excommunication, any one to print 
the index, or cause it to be printed ; or when 
printed, to send it out of the kingdom, without 
a special license. So difficult, indeed, were they 
to be obtained, that it is said the Spanish and 
Portuguese indexes were never known till the 
English took Cadiz ; and the index of Antwerp 
was accidentally discovered by Junius, who 
afterwards reprinted it. 

1515, />i«i Aldus Manutius, one of the most 
celebrated names in the annals of typography. 
A modem writer* has justiy remarked, "that the 
name of Aldus will live in the memory of man 
as long as there survives in the world the love of 
literature, of which he has shewn himself so de- 



* BMiogmphieat and JtefroipteUte MiKiUanf. London, 
John WUaon, 1830, post Svo. pp. lOt. 
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serving by his honourable labours. — ^Whether 
Aldus was descended from a noble family or not 
is of little consequence ; if he were really the 
son of a converted Jew, the greater honour doth 
it confer on him, who, in that case, was the 
founder and architect of his own fame : and the 
remark made by Lipsius of the two Scaligers, 
will apply with equal truth to the Alduses — 
that if^ they were not princes they deserve to be, 
on account of their extraordinary genius and 
wonderful erudition. For every man of superior 
talent and learning we must expect to find an 
envious Scoppius; yet were all uiat Ciafoni has 
urged on this point against Aldus Manutius, 
strictly correct, how entirely is this pardonable 
vanity eclipsed by his patient and tmwearied 
assidui^ in rescuing the literature of Greece 
and Rome from the dark oblivion of the middle 

X; devoting the best years of his life, and the 
le of his fortune to the accomplbhment of 
this grand object. l/Ct any person who enter- 
tains for one moment the aspersions of a writer 
but little known, compare the undoubted com- 
positions of the Venetian printer, — both the friend 
and companion of the great and the learned, — 
with the charge of ignorance and plagiarism, 
contained in the letters of Ciofani, and we feel 
assured that the suspicion against Aldus will 
immediately vanish. Mr. Hartshome* declares 
these letters to be genuine : — we have examined 
thdr authoritr, and are convinced that they are 
atrocious libefs, unworthy of the slightest credit. 

Aldus Manutius was bom in the year 1446, 
or 1447. His christian name Aldus was a con- 
traction of Theobaldus. His simame was 
Manutius, — to which he sometimes added the 
appellation of Pius, or Bassianas, or Romanus. 
The first of these appellatives was assumed by 
Aldus, from his having been the tutor of Alber- 
tos Pius, a prince of Use noble house of Carpi, 
and to whom the grateful printer dedicated tne 
Orgarum of Aristotle, in 1495. The second of 
these appellatives was derived from the name of 
the birth-place of the printer — namely, Bassian, 
a small town in the duchy of Lermonetta. — The 
name of Pius was not assumed till 1503. 

It appears that Aldus first conceived the idea 
of setting up a printing office, while he was on 
a visit at Mirandola, with the celebrated Picusf 
of that place, in conjunction with his nuble 
pupil Albertus Pius. About the year 1488, he 
IS supposed to have taken up his residence at 
Venice, as the iavourite city in which to mature 
his plans ; and about the year 1494, or 1495, he 
put forth there the fir6t production of his press : 
and while be paid the most .sedulous attention 
to his printing office, carried on a very extensive 
correspondence with the literati of Europe, ex- 
plained the classics to a numerous auditory of 
students, and also found time to compose vanous 
works, which are characterized by profound 



* BooAr Rarities of the Untvereifj/ of Cambridge. 
t The works of Picas Mirandola was printed at Stras. 
bor^. in the year 1S07, hj a jnrinter named Knobloch. The 
errtta of this volome occupy tUteen folio pagei. 



learning and extensive variety ; and to bis ge- 
nius and efforts we are indebted for the various 
improvements in the typographic art. He in- 
vented the beautiful letter known by the name 
of italic, which has been already noticed. 

In the year 1500, Aldus married the daughter 
of Andrea d'Asola ; and about this time, or pro- 
bably a year or two earlier, he printed the first 
leaf, in folio, of a proposed edition of the Bible 
in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languagei ; so 
that, as Renouard justly observes, Aldus has the 
honour of having first suggested the plan of a 
Polyglott Bible, however the plan failed of being 
carried into effect. The only known copy of 
this exquisitely precious fragment is in the royal 
library at Paris. 

In 1501, Aldus wrote and printed an Intro- 
duction to the Hebrew tongue ; and, Justin 
Decadius says, he made him a promise that he 
would print a Bible in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Lafttt ; but it is not known that he performed it 
with respect to the Hebrew. 

The honour of the first Greek press has by 
some writers been ascribed to Aldus Manutius, 
it must, however, be understood to have been 
so done car' i^oxHv, and not with any strict cor- 
rectness. The zeal which Aldus evinced in the 
progress of Greek typography, and the number 
and variety of Greek authors which he gave to 
the public, certainly entitie him, by way of emi- 
nence, to the distinction by which Henry Ste- 
phens characterises him, when speaking of Greek 
works, he says of Aldus — 

Qui grapliicis primis tiadidit ilia typis. 

Aldus generally printed his editions in Greek 
solely to re-establish the study of the language, 
and to induce scholars to read the originals. 

Mattaire, speaking of Aldus's Greek, says, 
" bis characters were large, round, beautiful and 
el^^t, adorned with frequent ligatures, which 
added great beauty to bis editions." In some 
of his editions he gave the Greek text, and then 
the Latin translation. He invented a method of 
imposing a work in such a manner, that the 
purchaser could bind them up singly or together, 
that is, the matter was imposed in such a man- 
ner, that one language interleaved the other. 
Chevillier, who remarks this, had seen few other 
specimens of such an arrangement ; but it has 
been revived in modem times by the family of 
Foulis at Glasgow. The way of printing two 
languages in opposite columns was not invented 
until the year 1530. 

The learned Zuinger informs, that the mind 
of Aldus was entirely engaged in the care of his 
printing-house ; for, as soon as he had ordered 
nis other necessary affairs, he shut himself up in 
his study, where he employed himself in revising 
his Greek and Latin manuscripts, reading the 
letters which he received from the learned out of 
all parts of the world, and writing answers to 
them. To prevent intermption by impertinent 
visits, he caused the following inscription to be 
placed over his door : — " Whoever you are Aldus 
earnestly entreats you to dirpatch your butineu 

2 r 
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at soon as possible, and then depart ; unless you 
come hither, like another Hercules, to lend him 
some friendly assistance ; for here will be vjork 
sufficient to employ you, and as many as enter 
this place." These words were afterwards used 
for the same purpose by the learned Oporinus, 
a printer of Basil. 

It ought not, however, to he forgotten, that 
Aldus, conscious that his single labours were 
inadequate to the diffusion of literature, assem- 
bled around him a circle of the most learned 
men of the age, some of whom lived in his 
house, and were entirely supported by him. The 
re-imion of these eminent scholars was by him- 
self termed Aldi Neacademia: the academy was 
formed about the year 1600. The members 
met, for a few years only, at stated times, and 
discussed various literary questions. During 
the short continuance ot this literary society, 
(wliich was broken up by the death of its mem- 
bers and other circumstances) it rendered the 
most essential services to the interests of litera- 
ture. 

Not a volume is known to have issued from 
the Aldine press from the years 1510 to 1515, 
chiefly from the state of public affairs ; and in 
that year, both the republic of literature, and 
his own fitmily, sustained an irremediable loss 
by the death of this great printer and promoter 
of literature, who spared neither labour nor 
expense, — and equally prodigal of his purse and 
his life — sacrificed private to public considera- 
tions. — On the death of Aldus, Andrea d'AsoIa, 
his father-in-law, conducted his printing concerns 
with great ability, (aided by his two sons Fran- 
cesco and Federico) during the minority of 
Aldus's children, from 1516 to 1529: and on 
the decease of Asola in that year, the printing- 
office continued closed till 1533, when the sons 
of Aldus and Asola re-opened it, in partnership ; 
their works are dated in eedibus haredum Aldi 
Manutii Ronumi et Andrete Atolani Soceri. The 
direction was confided to Paul Manutius, the 
third son of Aldus, who was bom in 1512, and 
was in no respect inferior to his father in learn- 
ing and typographical skill. 

Peter Alcyonius, Marcus Musurus, Demetrius 
Chalcondylas, and Alexander Bondinus, were 
the learned correctors to the Aldine press. 

We have already described the mark of Aldus, 
and have only to add, that Cardinal Bembus 
presented him with a silver medal, which had 
the head of the emperor Titus on one side, and 
on the reverse a dolphin twisting itself round an 
anchor. 

Aninteresting account of thiscelebrated family, 
of which the uneal descendants continued for 
upwards of a century to carry on the business of 
printing, together with a most minute and accu- 
rate description of the books executed by them, 
may be found in Renouard's Annates de Vimpri- 
merie det Aides, 3 vols. 8vo. Paris 1803-1809, 
ibid, 1825. A copy of the first book printed by 
Aldus in italic type, with the following title, 
Virgiliusi Venet : apud Aldum, 8vo. 1501, was 
sold at Mr. Dent's sale for £2:) 2>. 



We cannot conclude our notice of this emi- 
nent printer, without taking (from Greswdl's 
Early Parisian Greek Press J a cursory view of 
the origin and progress of Greek TvpocRiipRr 
in Italy ; and to bring the inquiry down to that 
period at least when, by the labour and enter- 
prise of Aldus Manutius, Greek impressions, 
which had been antecedently very rare, were 
brought into comparatively general usage: for 
to the example of that meritorious typographer 
it is doubtless principally to be attribut^ that 
the art of Greek printing became familiar to 
many of the CisaJpine cities and universities 
early in the sixteenth century, and was practised 
by individual typographers of that age too nu- 
merous for our present distinct mention. 

It is agreed that the oldest specimens of 
Greek printing consist of detached passages and 
citations, found in a very few of the first printed 
copies of Latin authors, such as Lactantiui, n 
Monasl. Sublacensi, anni 1465; the AultuGd- 
lius and Apuleius of Sweynheim and Pannartz 
of 1469 ; and some works of Bessarion, Roma, 
tine anno. In all these, it is remarkable that 
the Greek typography is legibly and creditably 
executed, whereas the Greek introduced into the 
Qfficia and Paradoxa of Cicero, Mediolam, per 
Ani. Zarotum, anni 1474, is so deformed as to 
be scarcely legible. The first printed entirely- 
Greek book is Laicarsit Grammatica Gr.Mem- 
lani, ex recognitione Demetrii Crelentit, per 
Dionysium Paravisinum, 4to. The character of 
this rare volume is elegant and of a moderate 
size ; resembling that in which the same Gram- 
mar again appeared anno 1499. The same 
work, or a portion of it, was repeated Graet, H 
cum Lalina interpretatione, at Milan, anno 1480, 
4to: and the next year, viz. anno 1481, from 
the same place and press issued Psalteriim 
Gracum cvm Latina recognitione, both these 
under the revision of Joannes Crestoni, a monk 
of Placentia. Mattaire believes the printer of 
these several impressions of Milan to nave been 
the same Dionysius Paravisinus. 

Venice, which had hitherto vied with other 
cities both in the number and skill of its Latin 
typographers, had indeed sufScient cause of jea- 
lousy on observing the palm of earliest Greek 
printing thus home away by Milan; yet she 
suffered ten years to elapse before the com- 
mencement of an actual rivalship in the same 
department. In 1486, that city produced in 
sacred literature a Psalterixim Grtecum, in pp)- 
fane, Homeri Batrachamyomachia. The first 
was executed by Alexanaer, and the latter by 
Leonicus, both Cretans. Mattaire describes the 
character of the Psalter as exhibiting a veiy 
antique and singular appearance. The Batra- 
chomyomachia, nothing more legible than the 
former, is however furnished wiUi accents and 
breathings. It also exhibits certain Greek scho- 
lia found in no early edition besides; and what 
is more singular, they are arranged between the 
lines of the poem, trf singulis carminibvs iitter- 
lineare superstet scholium. Both these scholia 
and the title page are printed en rouge. Such 
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la iotennixtaie of red and black in every page 
Hattsiie thinks not unpleasing. Of this rare 
Tolume be procured in his own time a kind of 
fiie-omile impression, which is known to col- 
lectors. 

Milan and Venice, then, produced the earliest 
Greek impressions; but whilst they were satis- 
fied with such as were of a minor description, 
Florence contemplated a gigantic project, which 
was to throw all past efforts into the shade. It 
was nothing less than that noble edition of the 
whole works of Homer, Homeri Opera Omnia, 
Grxce; which was finished anno 1488, in two 
fine Tolumes, folio, by the skill and industry of 
tbe same Demetrius of Crete, (who appears now 
to have transferred his residence &om Milan to 
FkKence,) under the special revision of Deme- 
tiias Cbalcondyles, and at the expense of two 
patriotic Florentine citizens. Here then was an 
imtaDoe of art, starting as it were from its first 
nidiments into sudden and absolute perfection. 
Wkether, says Mattaire, one regards tne texture 
and colour of the paper, the agreeable form of 
the characters, the reguUir intenrals of the lines, 
the fine proportion of the ma^pns, or the loM 
membU, the combined execution and effect of 
the whole, eren in later times nothing more ele- 
gant and finished has appeared. 

Thus Greek typography seemed already to 
hare attained in a measure its (ix/i^ and matu- 
rity; as was evinced by the specimens which we 
hare enumerated. It had already forced its 
way through the difficulties of so novel and ex- 
taordinary an undertaking. Nothing now re- 
niined but to secure and amplify the glory 
which had been acquired : and this object was 
elected by a new series of adventurers, who soon 
began to display an honourable emulation in the 
same career. 

In the year 1488, which was signalized by 
the noble impression of the works of Homer last 
mentioaed, we find that the Grammatica Gneca 
d Lascaris, together with the IrUerpreUUio La- 
l<M of John the monk of Placentia, issued from 
the press of Leonardus de Basilea, at Vicenza, 
in 4to. The operations of the Greek press, how- 
ever, continued as yet very slow : and it was not 
till after a further mtervsil of about five years, 
that another Greek impression appeared. In 
U93, a splendid addition was made to the typo- 
graphic gloiy of Milan by a magnificent impres- 
oon of ItocTota, Grace. The editor of this fine 
hook, which is said to exhibit a remarkably pure 
and correct text, was Demetrius Cbalcondyles; 
the printers, Henricus de Germanus and Sebas- 
tianos ex Pontremulo. Before the conclusion 
0^ the fifteenth century the same city also dis- 
tinguished itself by the earliest edition of Suidas : 
Smda Lexicon, Grace, Mediolani, per Joan. 
Bmolim et Benedictttm Mangimn, 1499: to 
which is prefixed an amusing Greek diadogue 
between a bookseller and a student, firom the 
peo of Strahanus Niger, a native of Cremona 
and disciple of Demetrius Cbalcondyles. 

b 1496, Florence produced the celebrated 
Eiitio primaria of the works of Lucian, LMciani 



Opera, Grace; of which the printer's name is 
not specified. 

To Joannes Lascaris the verfication and intro- 
duction into use of Greek Capitals are attri- 
buted : and it appears from these specimens, he 
thought it expedient that the whole text of each 
Greek poet, the pars lihri nobilior, as Mattaire 
expresses it, should be printed litterit maiiaculis, 
and the scholia or notes only in the smaller cha- 
racter. The fine capitals of Lascaris were, as 
we know, admitted into use by subsequent prin- 
ters only 80 far as to distinguish proper names, 
and the commencement of poetical lines or 
verses ; and in some early editions of the Greek 
scholiasts upon Homer and Sophocles, to distin- 
guish the whole words or passages of the poet 
commented on from those of the aimotator. 

This preface is addressed by Lascaris to Pc- 
trus Medices. It abounds with honourable tes- 
timonies to the family of the Medici ; which, he 
says, has of all others shewn the most conspicu- 
ous zeal in collecting the various monuments of 
antiquity; and the justest discernment of their 
value. He records the special munificence of 
Lorenzo de Medici, by means of which two hun- 
dred manuscripts, ducenta antiguorum volumina, 
had lately been brought to Florence from Greece 
ard the neighbouring countries : and he alludes 
to a magnificent " Bibliotbeca," or edifice, which 
Piero was then constructing as a depository for 
those and similar literary treasures : to the latter 
he expresses his own personal obligations, and 
the hopes which all the learned reposed in him 
as the hereditary patron of letters. Tbe pillage 
of Horence, however, by Charles VIII. of 
France, the ruin of the fortunes of the house of 
Medici, the banishment of Piero and his speedy 
death, most of which events either anticipated or 
soon followed the publication of this impression 
of the Anlhologia Graca, not only rendered nu- 
gatory the preceding expectations, but probably 
occasioned the otherwise unaccountable suppres- 
sion of this interesting preface itself; which is 
actually found In very few of the copies at pre- 
sent known to be extant. Mattaire, in his An- 
naUt, torn, i., p. 270, seqq. has given a fac- 
simile of it. 

Chevillier observes, on the authority of Aldus 
himself, in his preface to the edition of Slepha- 
nus de Urbibui, Gr., fol. 1602, that he first en- 
gs^d in Greek impressions when war broke out 
in Italy; meaning in 1494, in which year Charles 
VIII. of France passed the Alps, in order to the 
conquest of Naples. Chevillier considered his 
impression of the works of Aristotle, the first 
volume of which appeared in November 1495, 
as the earliest fruit of his press. But M. Re- 
nouard, in his catalogue of the Aldine impres- 
sions, first mentioning Conilantitu Latcarit Ero- 
temata, says it is the earliest work printed by 
Aldus with a date, and probably the first which 
he gave to the public. But some, he adds, con- 
sider his Mtuaiu in 4to, without date, as the 
earliest impression : the reasons for which may 
be seen in his work. 
The most extensive and volumnious efforts of 
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' the early Greek press are doubtless to be found 
amongst the Alaine editions. Such are the 
Aristotle, Greek, folio, 1495-1498, and the Ga- 
len, which issued from the same establishment 
after the decease of Aldus Manutius, viz. anno 
1525, in tire vols, folio, and a small character. 
Andreas Cratander of Basil had the courage 
and patience to reprint the work in the like 
number of volumes. The Commentary of Eusta- 
thius on Homer, in 4 vols. Greek, folio, printed 
at Rome by Antonius Bladus, 1542-1550, was 
an immense undertaking. It was, however, after 
a considerable interval, exceeded by the fine 
edition of the works of St. Chrysostom, executed 
in England, where Greek typography had before 
been comparatively little pitictised. I speak of 
the well-known magnificent impression, intitled, 
S. J. Chrytottomi Opera, Grtece, 8 vols, folio, 
printed in Eton college, by John Norton, 1613, 
under the direction and at the charge of sir 
Henry Saville. These volumes, (says Chevil- 
lier,) " sont d'un tres-beau caractfere. C'est un 
chef d'oBUvre d'Imprimerie Grecque." This 
impression acquired for John Norton the same 
title or distinction in England, which the cele- 
brated Robert Stephens had attained under 
Francis I. of " iu Grscis, &c., Regius Typo- 
gfraphus." 

1515, Sept. 27. "The Kin^ (Henry VIII.) 
gives to Richard Pynson, Esquire, our Printer, 
Four Pounds annually, to be paid from the 
receipts of the Exchequer during life." — The 
title of esquire, which Pynson had thus formally 
received, he afterwards used in the colophon to 
bis Statuta ^o. Emprented at London in Flete- 
ttrete at the eigne of the George by saynt Dtm- 
itone'i chyrehe by me Richard Pynson squyer 
and prenter vnto the hynges noble grace. 

1516. Fitzherbert's Grand Ahndgement.TcAv). 
This volume is a large folio law book, and the 
first that was published ; it is divided into three 
parts, to each of which is a frontispiece, but it is 
without title, or printer's name. The price of 
the whole, consisting of three parts, was forty 
shillings. At this time forty shillings would have 
bought three fat oxen. From the type in this 
volume, it appears to have been printed abroad, 
probably in France, where the law French was 
better understood, for Wynkyn de Worde. 

1516. Ariosto published his great work, the 
Orlando Furioso. Any thing like an analysis of 
this extraordinary poem must of necessity be out 
of the question, and it may be enough to state 
that it is descriptive of the war carried on be- 
tween Charlemagne and the Saracens. The 
Boem abounds with incongruities, and Ariosto 
deals largely in enchanters, harpies, and other 
strange monsters; but then he identifies them 
with our feelings, and yet he renders them con- 
sistent in their character with the world he has 
formed for them. 

Ariosto was necessitated to publish the Orlando 
Purioso on his own account, and, after paying 
the expense of paper and printing, received 
rather more than a shilling a copy from a book- 
seller for the work. He appears likewise to have 



been as unfortunate in his choice of a patron as 
in his efforts at procuring a publisher; for when 
he presented his work to cardinal Hippolito, to 
whom it was dedicated, he is said to have asked 
where he contrived " to pick up such a mass of 
absurdities." 

This distinguished Italian poet was bom at 
the castle of Reggio, in Lombardy, September 
8th, 1474. He was the son of Nicolo Ariosto of 
Ferrara, major-domo to the duke of Este, and 
when a child was highly distinguished for his 
poetical and dramatic talents. 

Ariosto did not receive the laurel crown, the 
most distinguished mark of public approbation 
in his native land, till late m life. Some say 
that this occurred at Mantua, and others that it 
took place at Ferrara. At all events, it appears 
to have been a high source of happiness to the 
poet; and there is a tradition still current in 
Italy that, when the crown was placed on his 
brow, he leaped from the temporary platform 
that had been erected, and, becoming the herald 
of his own honours, loudly proclaimed to the 
multitude that it was Ariosto, die author of the 
Orlando Purioso, for whom they must make way. 

Ariosto was invited by the duke of Ferrara to 
take up his residence permanently in that place, 
with a promise of pecuniary assistance. One of 
the first advantages which he derived from the 
friendship of his ducal patron, was the present 
of a sum sufficient to buud himself a mansioD, 
and a proper site having been selected in the 
street Mirasole, in Ferrara, it was shortly com- 
pleted. The simplicity of the man is well de- 
picted in the plainness of the edifice which he 
erected. He was much blamed by his friends 
for having built it on so circumscribed a plan, 
when he had given such splendid descriptions of 
sumptuous palaces, with their highly decorated 
porticos and pleasant fountains, to which Ariosto 
IS said to have replied that words were easier 
laid together than blocks of marble, and that 
human happiness did not depend on the height 
of the mansion. Upon the door he caused to be 
placed the following inscription : — 

Thia house is 8mBU, bnt lit for me. 

And hurtful 'tis to none j 
It is not sluttish, as jrou see. 

Yet paid for with mine own. 

It may be right to add that in this unassuming 
edifice Ariosto wrote all his later dramatic woilis, 
and ultimately died on the 6th of June, 1533, 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

The father o\ Tasso, author of Jerusalem 
Delivered, before his son had rivalled the roman- 
tic Ariosto, describes in a letter the effect of 
the Orlando on the people : — " There is no man 
of learning, no mechanic, no lad, no girl, no old 
man, who is satisfied to r^ the Orlando Fttrion 
once. This poem serves as the solace of the 
traveller, who, fatigued on his journey, deceives 
his lassitude by chanting some octaves of this 
poem. You may hear uiem sing these stanzas 
m the streets, and in the fields every day." 

1516. The first Polyglott work was printed at 
Genoa, by Peter Paul Porrus, (who appears to 
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hare been invited thither fur that purpose,) who 
undertook to print the Polyglott* Pialter, of 
Augustin Justinian, bishop of Nebbio, in the 
island of Corsica. The title of his work was, 
PtalteriuM, Hehraicwm, Gntcum, Arabicum, et 
Chaldntm, cum tribui Latinit Inierpretatiimibus 
el GlottU. It is in folio. A preface is prefixed, 
dated Genoa, Cal. Aug. 1516, addressed by 
Justinian to Leo X. It is divided into eight 
columns, of which, the 1st contains the Hebrew; 
the 2nd, Justinian's Latin translation, answer- 
ing word for word to the Hebrew ; the 3rd, the 
L^in Vulgate; the 4th, the Greek; the dth, 
the Arabic; the 6th, the Chaldee Paraphrase in 
Hebrew characters; the 7th, Justinian's Latin 
translation of the Chaldee Paraphrase ; the 8th, 
Latin scholio, or notes. 

On the 19th Psalm, v. 4, " Their words are 
gone to the end of the world," Justinian has 
inserted, by way of commentary, a curious sketch 
of the life of Columbus, and an account of his 
discovery of America, with a very singular de- 
scription of the inhabitants, particularlv of the 
female native Americans; and in which he af- 
firms, that Columbus frequently boasted himself 
to be the person appointed by 6od, to fulfil this 
prophetic exclamation of David. But the ac- 
count of Columbus, by Justinian, seems to have 
displeased the family of that great navigator, for 
in the life of Columbus, written by his son, (see 
Churchill's Collection of Vouaga, ^c. vol. ii. p. 
560,) he is accused of falsenood and contradic- 
tion; and it is even added, "that considering 
the many mistakes and falsehoods found in his 
History and Psalter, the senate of Genoa has 
laid a penalty upon any person that shall read 
or keep U,\ and has caused it to be carefully 
soogfat out in all places it has been sent to, that 
it may by public decree be destroyed, and utterly 
extinguished." After all, the mistakes of Jus- 
tinian most probably arose, not from design, but 
from incorrect information. The Arabic in this 
Psalter was the second^ that ever was printed ; 
and the Psalter itself, the first part of the Bible 
that ever appeared in so many languages. 

Justinian undertook this work with the expec- 
tation of considerable gain, hoping thereby to 
assist his indigent relatives, but was miserably 
disappointed. His original intention, he informs 
us, in the account of himself prefixed to his An- 
nals of Genoa, was to give to the public a similar 
Polyglott edition of die whole Bible. " I had 
always imagined," sap he, " that my work would 
be eagerly sought aUer, and that the wealthy 
prelates and princes would readily have aSbrded 
me every assistance necessary for printing the 
rest of the Bible, in such a diversity of lan- 
guages. But I was mistaken, every one ap- 
plauded the work, but suffered it to rest and 
sleep ; for scarcely was a fourth part sold, of the 



• PolTglott is derived from two Greek words, tigaitjing 
Buijr Uuiguai^es. 

t Oio. The HUtorji or Putlter t 

X The tf at book printed in Antne cliancter w*s entitled 
tefittm harm canoniem, and executed at Fano, an andent 
town of Italy, in the year IS14. Frintins was introduced 
tato Fano in iSM. 



two thousand copies which I had printed, exclu- 
sive of fifty more copies printed upon vellum, 
which I had presented to all the kings in the 
world, whether Christian or Pagan." He, never- 
theless, completed the manuscript of the New 
Teitament, a great part of which he wrote with 
his own hand ; Sixtus Senensis says he had seen 
the Polyglott manuscripts of the Four Goipelt 
thus written, and also decorated bv himself. Af- 
ter completing the manuscript of the whole of 
the NeiD Testament, he engaged in a similar 
compilation of the text and versions of the Old 
Tatamenti conceiving, as he said, "that his 
time could not be better employed, than in the 
study of the holy scriptures. 

Aug^tin Justinian, or according to his Italian 
name, Agostino Giustiniani, was bom at Genoa, 
1470. He entered at an early age into the order 
of St. Dominic, and enjoyed the advantages of 
good masters, and an excellent library. For 
many years he devoted himself entirely to study, 
except what time was occupied in the duties of 
instruction, from which he obtained permission 
to retire, in 1514, that he might apply solely to 
the preparing of the Pentaglott Btble for the 
press, and to the studies necessarily connected 
with so important a design. 

Leo X. promised him greater promotion than 
the bishopric of Nebbio, to which he had been 
raised, hut never fulfilled the engagement. Hap- 
pily, about the same time Francis I. king of 
France, to whom the bishop of Paris had recom- 
mended Justinian, as a man of learning and 
merit, invited him to Paris, and bestowed on 
him a pension of 300 crowns, with the titles of 
counsellor, and almoner. He remained five 
years at the court of Francis, and during that 
period published variqjis works ; and he after- 
wards visited England and Flanders, returning 
by way of Lorraine, where he was received, and 
liberaUy entertained, by the reigning duke, and 
his brother the cardinal. This learned scholar 
perished in a storm at sea, together with the vessel 
which was conveying him from Genoa to Nebbio, 
in the year 1536. - 

I5I6. It appears by an act of this date, that 
the bible was called BihUotheta, that is per 
emphatim, the librarv. The word library was 
limited in its signification than to the biblical 
writings ; no other books, compared with the 
holy writings, appear to have been worthy to 
rank with them, or constitute what we oul a 
library. As the bible, in many parts, consists 
merely of historical translations, and as too many 
exhibited a detail of offensive ones, it has often 
occurred to the fathers of femilies, as well as to 
the popes, to prohibit its general reading. Areh- 
bishop Tillotson formed a design of purifying the 
historical parts. Those who have given us a 
Family Snaktpeare,* in the same spirit may 
present us with a Family Bible. 

* The Famiiit Skaktpeare, m tekick notking it added to 
tke arimal tewt t iut thou wordt and exprmiOM are omit- 
ted wluch caiaot with pnprietf be read aloud m a fawiUt. 
By Thomas Bowdlei, Esq. F. R. 8. ft S. A. 8 voU. 8to. 
third edition. London, Longman ft Co. 
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About this time, Dr. Buckenham, prior of the 
BlacUHois, preaching at Cambridge, with great 
pomp and prolixity, showed- the dangerous ten- 
dency of having the scriptures in English, and 
the heretical opinions of Latimer, who had just 
become a staunch supporter of the reformers. 
" If that heresy," said he, " should prevail, we 
should soon see an end of every thing useful 
among us. The ploughman residing that if he 
put his hand to the plough, and should happen 
to look back, he was unfit for the kingdom of 
God, would soon lay aside his labour ; the baker, 
likewise, reading that a little leaven will corrupt 
the whole lump, would give us very insipid 
bread ; the simple man likewise finding himself 
commanded to pluck out his eyes, in a few years 
we should have the nation full of blind beggars." 

1516. ZHed, Trithemius, the celebrated abbot 
of Spanheim. He had amassed about 2000 
manuscripts, a literary treasure, which excited 
such general attention, that princes and eminent 
men travelled to visit Trithemius and his library. 
He was fond of improving steganographv, or the 
art of secret writina ; having publishea several 
curious books on Uiis subject, they were con- 
demned, as works full of diabolical mysteries ; 
and Frederic II., elector palatine, ordered Tri- 
themius's original work, which was in his library, 
to be publicly burnt. 

The following extracts will show to the reader 
that those who have laboured most zealously to 
instruct mankind, have been the very individuals 
who have suffered most from ignorance; and 
the discoverers of new arts and sciences have 
hardly ever lived to see them accepted by the 
world. 

Gabriel Naude, in his apology for those great 
men who have been accused of magic, has re- 
corded a melancholy numoer of the most emi- 
nent scholars, who have found, that to have 
been successful in their studies was a success 
which harassed them with continual persecution, 
a prison or a grave ! 

Virgilius, bishop of Saltzburg, having asserted 
that there existed antipodes, the archbishop of 
Mentz declared him a heretic, and consigned 
him to the flames. 

Galileo was condemned at Rome publicly to 
disavow sentiments, the truth of woich must 
have been to him abundantly manifest. " Are 
these then my judges?" he exclaimed in retir- 
ing from the mquisitors, whose ignorance asto- 
nished him. In 1997 he wrote to Kepler, stating 
that he had made many discoveries which he 
durst not publish, " owing to the fools who wor- 
thipped previom sj/stetm." The priests preached 
against nim, and to their eternal disgrace, in the 
year 1632, he was arraigned and tortured, and at 
the age of seventy made to abjure, publicly on 
his knees, and to curse his own book and doc- 
trines, and sentenced for the next three years to 
remain in prison, and to repeat once a week the 
seven penitential psalms. To all this he sub- 
mitted, to escape the fate of Bruno, who for 
similar opinions had been burnt at Rome but 
thirty-two years before. Milton visited him in 



prison, and tells us, he was then poor and old. 
The confessor of his widow, taking advantage of 
her piety, perused the manuscripts of this great 
philosopher, and destroyed such as in his judg- 
ment were not fit to be known to the world ! 

Cornelius Agrippa, a learned physician, and 
friend of Trithemius, Erasmus, Melancthon, and 
other eminent scholars, and who also held various 
state offices at Mentz, was compelled to fly his 
country, and the enjoyment of a large income, 
merely for having displayed a few philosophical 
experiments, which now every scnool-boy can 
perform ; but more particularly having attacked 
the then prevailing opinion, that St. Anne had 
three husbands, he was obliged to fly from place 
to place. The people beheld him as an object 
of horror; and when he walked, he found the 
streets empty at his approach. He died in an 
hospital in the year 1534. 

In those times, it was a common opinion to 
suspect every great man of an intercourse with 
some familiar spirit. The favourite black dog 
of Agrippa was supposed to be a demon. When 
Urban Grandier, another victim to the age, was 
led to the stake, a large fly settled on his head : 
a monk, who had heard that Beelzebub signifies 
in Hebrew the God of Flies, reported that he 
saw this spirit come to take possession of him. 
Mr. De Langear, a French minister, who em- 
ployed many spies, was frequentlr accused of 
diabolical communication. Sixtus v., Marechal 
Faber, Roger Bacon, Ctesar Borgia, his son 
Alexander VI., and others, like Socrates, had 
their diabolical attendant. 

Jerome Cardan, an eminent astrologer asd 
mathematician, and who died at Rome in the 
year 1576, was believed to be a maeician. An 
able naturalist, who happened to know some- 
thing of the arcana of nature, was immediately 
suspected of magic. Even the learned them- 
selves, who had not applied to natural philoso- 
phy, seem to have acted with the same feelings 
as the most ignorant ; for when Albert, usuaUy 
called the Great, an epithet he owed to his name 
De Groot, constructed an ingenious pitee of 
mechanism, which sent forth distinct vocal 
sounds, Thomas Aquinas was so much terrified 
at it, that he struck it with his staff, and, to the 
mortification of Albert, annihilated the curious 
labour of thirty years ! 

Descartes was horribly persecuted in Holland, 
when he first published his opinions. Voetius, 
a bigot of great influence at Utrecht, accused 
him of atheism, and had even projected in his 
mind to have this philosopher burnt at Utrecht 
in an extraordinaff fire, which, kindled on an 
eminence, might be observed by the seven pro- 
vinces. This persecution of science and genius 
lasted till the close of the seventeenth century. 

With a noble perception of his own genius, 
lord Bacon, in his prophetic will, thus expresses 
himself: — " For my name and memory, I leave • / 
it to men's charitanle speeches, and to foreign 
nations, and the next siges." Before the times 
of Galileo and Hervey the world believed in the 
stagnation of the blood, and the diurnal im- 
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muveability of the earth : and for denying these 
the one was persecuted and the other ridiculed. 

The intelligence and the virtue of Socrates 
were punished with death. Anaxagoras, when 
be attempted to propagate a just notion of the 
Supreme Being, was dragged to prison. . Aris- 
totle, alter a long series of persecution, swal- 
lowed poison. Heraclitus, tormented by his 
countrymen, broke off all intercourse with men. 
The great geometricians and chymists, as 6er> 
bert, Roger Bacon, and Cornelius Agrippa, were 
abhorred as magicians. Pope Gerbert, as bishop 
Otho gravely relates, obtained the pontificate by 
having given himself up entirely to tlie devil; 
others suspected him too of holding an inter- 
course with demons; but this was indeed a 
devilish age ! This list of persecuted genius 
might be much enlarged, but sufficient names 
and punishments for opinions which are now 
held as orthodox, will show the predominance 
which ignorance once held over the human mind. 

1516. The_/!r»< edition of the New Testament, 
M Greek, was published by John Froben, aC 
Basils The design of publishing this edition 
originated with Froben, who engaged Erasmus 
as the editor; for Beaius Rhenanus, who was 
for some time one of the correctors of Froben's 
press, in a letter addressed to Erasmus, dated 
April 17th, 1519, makes the proposal, in the 
following tenns : " Petit Frobenius abs te No- 
vum Teitmnenlum pro quo tantum se daturum 
pollicetur, quantum alias quisquam :" " Froben 
requests you to undertake the New Tettament, 
for which he promises to give you as much as 
any other person." During the time he was 
employed upon it, Erasmus lodged in the house 
of Froben, as appears from the subscription at 
the end of the first edition, which is, " Basilite, 
in iedibus Jobannis Frobenii Hammelburgensis, 
Mense Febniario, anno mdxvi." 

The publication of this work raised a host of 
enemies against Erasmus, some of whom cen- 
snied his temerity, whilst others laboured to affix 
the stigma of inaccuracy and heresy upon him ; 
and one of the colleges at Cambridge forbade it 
to be brought within its walls. It was printed 
in folio, in two columns, with the notes at the 
end ; and reprinted in 1519, 152-2, 1527, and 
1535, accompanied with a. Latin Version; and 
vatiotu readings, selected from several manu- 
scripts, the works of the fathers, and the >-ulgate. 

1616. The first bookseller who purcha.<ied ma- 
Doscripts from the authors, and hajd them printed 
by others, without possessing a press of his own, 
was John Otto, at Nuremberg. 

The first printers executed their different works 
at their own expense, and sold them themselves, 
or by their agents, at their risk. It was there- 
fore necessary to employ large capitals ; paper 
and other materials, as well as labour, being 
exceedingly dear, and the purchasers being but 
few ; partly from the high prices of* books, and 



* Ibe New Teatament in Greek, written with hia own 
hand, i* with other.relics (indndlog his sword uid pencil) 
to be Men at Basil. 



partly from the illiteracy which so generally 
prevailed. These causes reduced many of the 
early printers to poverty ; as was the case of 
Sweynneym and Fannartz, at Rome; and we 
also find that Faust made a joumev to Paris in 
order to dispose of his bibles. At length the 
printers relieved themselves by confining their 
attention solely to printing, and leaving the 
bookselling part of the business to others. This 
we find, created a distinct profession of book- 
sellers, who caused the books sold, to be printed 
at their own expense, and thus became publishers. 
In 1545, two booksellers of this kind, appeared 
at Leipsic, of the name of Steiger and Bodcopf. 
The books were to Franckfort on the Mayne. 
Sometimes rich people of all conditions, and 
particularly eminent merchants, engaged in this 
branch of the profession, as we have already 
shewn. Henry Stephens, the second, at Paris, 
was printer to Ulric Fugger, at Augsburg, from 
whom he received a salary. In some editions 
from the vear 1558 to 1567, he subscribes him- 
self Henncus Stevhanus, illmtris n'rt Hulderiei 
Fuggeri typographus. 

1517. It is not exactly ascertained when the 
art of printing was introduced into the university 
of Cambrioge ; but it is generally supposed that 
the first work was Erasmus's de Conscribendis 
Epistolis. As Erasmus was then resident at 
Cambridge, he no doubt took care of his own 
works. Linacer's Latin version of Galenus de 
Temperamantis, printed by John Siberch in 1521, 
is given by Dr. Cotton, as the earlist dated 
volume. A few Greek words and abbreviations 
are here and there interspersed in Linacre's work, 
which is the earliest appearance of Greek metal 
types in England. 

Of this edition of Linacer's translation of 
Galen, the Bodleian library contains an exquisite 
specimen printed upon vellum, in the original 
binding, having the royal arms impressed on the 
sides ; being the identical copy which Linacer 
presented to king Henry VIII. Henry gave it 
to bishop Tonstall; from whom, passing through 
various nands, it came at length into the pos- 
session of Thomas Clayton, master of Pembroke 
college, and regius professor of physic in the 
university of Oxford, who gave it to the Bod- 
leian library in the year 16.^. — Cotton. 

Dr. Robert Wakefield, chaplain to king Henry 
VIII. published his Oratio de Laudilmt, Ire.; 
but he was obliged to omit his whole third part, 
because the printer, (Wynkyn de Worde) had 
no Hebrew types. There are, however, some few 
Hebrew and Arabic characters introduced ; but 
they are extremely rude, and evidently cut in 
wood ; and the first of sort used in England. 

1517. Bacbmeister, in his Essay on the St. 
Petersburg library, asserts that printing was 
exercised at Wilna, a populous city of European 
Russia, so early as this year; and cites an edition 
of the Acts of the Apostles of that date, a copy 
of which he declares to be in the patriarcbial 
library at Moscow. Henderson also notices 
printing at Wilna in 1525. In 1583 the So- 
cinians established a press here. — ^Wilna is the 
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capital of Lithuania, and has a bishop's sec, a 
castle, a royal palace, and an university erected 
so early as 1570. 

1517. The first act of open hostility against 
the Church of Rome, by Martin Luther, was in 
this year, bj' affixing to the gate of the church of 
Wittemberg twenty-four propositions relating to 
the sale of indulgences. Two years had not 
elapsed, from the time of Luther's first appear- 
ance against indulgences, before his writings 
found theirway into Italy. In aletter, addressed 
to the reformer, by John Froben, the celebrated 
printer at Basil, the following information is 
conveyed : — Blasius Salmonius, a bookseller at 
Leipsic, presented me, at the last Franckfort fair, 
witn several treatises composed by you, which 
being approved by all learned men, I imme- 
diately put to the press, and sent six hundred 
copies to France and Spain. They are sold at 
Paris, and read and approved of even by the 
Sorbonists, as my friends have assured me. 
Several learned men there have said, that they 
for a long time have wished to see such freedom 
in those who treat divine things. Calvas also, a 
bookseller of Paris, a learned man, and addicted 
to the muses, has carried a great part of the im- 
pression into Italy. He promises to send epi- 
grams written in praise of you by all the learned 
in Italy; such favour have you gained to your- 
self, and the cause of Christ by your constancy, 
courage, and dexterity." Under the date of Sep- 
tember 19, 1520. 

Burchard Schenk, a German nobleman, writes 
to Spalatinus, chaplain to the elector of Saxony: 
" According to your request, I have read the 
books of Martin Luther, and I can assure you, 
that he has been much esteemed in this place for 
some time past. But the common saying is, 
Lei him beware of the Pope! Upwards of two 
months ago ten copies of his books were brought 
here and inimediately purchased j before I had 
heard of them ; but in the beginning of this 
month, a mandate from the pope and patriarch 
of Venice arrived, prohibiting them ; and a strict 
search being instituted among the booksellers, 
one perfect copy was found and seized. I had 
endeavoured to purchase that copy, but the book- 
seller durst not dispose of it." 

In the year 1519, Charles V. was elected em- 
peror. In 1520, the disputes had proceeded so 
far, and the boldness of Luther had so much in- 
creased, that Leo X. thought it proper to issue 
his bull in condemnation of forty-one proposi- 
tions, which Luther had published subsequently 
to the former. In the same year he addressed 
to the Pope his book on Christian Liberty ; a 
work which was censured by the universities. 
He was at length excommunicated by the Pope; 
in return for which he wrote against "the 
execrable Bull of Antichrist." " Tney excom- 
municate me," said he ; "I excommunicate 
them. Let us break their " bonds in sunder, and 
cast their yoke from ofi" our necks." His next 
proceeding was to compose and publish a defence 
of the condemned articles. 

The faculty of divines of the university of 



Paris, afler many meetings held in the Sorbonne, 
drew up a cemure of the heresies of Luther. It 
was solemnly proclaimed, in a general assembly 
held on the 15th of April, 1521 ; and Jodacas 
Badius one of the sworn printers, in virtue of 
his oath of obedience, was enjoined to print it 
with fidelity and exactness; all others of the 
profession being interdicted from interfering with 
the impression ot sale, under pain of deprivation 
of their privileges. In the exacerbation pro- 
duced, more especially by the reformation, the 
right of censure, became in the hands of bigotry 
and ignorance, an engine of tyranny and of per- 
secution. The doctors of the Sorbonne were the 
first to enter into the discussion of the Lutherian 
proposition ; and they commenced with this sen- 
timent in their preamble, " That flames, rather 
than reasoning, ought to be employed against 
the arrogance of Luther." By virtue of this 
condemnation, the parliament caused Luther's 
books to be burned in the porch of Notre Dame. 
— During a series of years, the Sorbonne were 
engaged in repressing Lutheran propositions. 
The heterodox were never tired of writing, the 
Sorbonne of censuring, and the parliament of 
sanctioning informations against distributors of 
heretical books now forgotten; and which, if 
left unnoticed, might never have acquired cele- 
brity. 

In consequence of the bull of iuther's con- 
demnation, his writings were publicly burnt at 
Rome. Luther, by way of reprisals, destroyed 
the decretals, and in particular the bull by which 
he had been condemned, with all the works of 
the anti-reformers, in a public fire behind the 
walls of Wittemberg. This is said to have taken 
place on the 10th of December, 1521. 

1518. The emperor Maximilian granted a 
privilege to Peter SchoefTer, the grandson of 
Faust, which is inserted at the end of Lwy 
printed by him, for the sole nower of printing 
that author for ten years ; ana for six years, to 
all the other books he should print thereafter, in 
consideration of Faust having invented the are 
of printing. This must certainly be considered 
the first privilege granted to a printer. Signed, 
Jac Spiegel. 

1519. Bachmeister remarks that one of the 
first books printed in the Russian or Slavonian 
language was the Pentateuch, in 4to, and printed 
at Prague, on good paper, in beautiful Cyrilliao 
characters, and with few or no abbreviations. 
There is a preface to each book ; and a sum- 
mary of contents to each chapter. The chapters 
are not divided into verses. The whole is 
adorned with wood-cuts, capitals, and vignettes. 
It was translated into the Slavonian language 
by Francis Scorino, a physician. 

Dr. Cotton, however, observes, that this had 
been preceded by some other parts of scripture, 
in the year 1517 and 1518. 

In 1487 a Bohemian version of tfte Psalter, 
and in the following year the first edition of the 
Bohemian bible, were executed in the city of 
Prague, and a copy of the latter is preserved in 
the public library of its university. 
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1520, Jvltf 24. Died Henbv Stepuanus, or 
in the English language Stephens, and in 
Frrach Estienne, the firet of an illustrious and 
most distinguished family of printers. Their 
history has been written br the industrious Mat- 
taire; and his Hutoria Stephanorum presents 
them to us, not as mere mecnanical artists, but 
as the great patrons of literature, and ranking 
among the most learned men of the age in 
which they lived ; a period extending from the 
early part of the sixteenth centimr to the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth, ana during which 
they published, beside almost innumerable clas- 
sical and grammatical works, of many of which 
they were the authoisas well as printers, — forty- 
fire editions of the Bible, in different languages, 
three editions of Concordances, and forty-eight 
editions of Commentariet by various authors. 

Henry Stephens would be an interesting sub- 
ject of our curiosity, if he had no other claims 
upon it than as the founder of that distinguished 
fiunily of printers; and more especially as the 
father of Francis, Robert, and Charles, all con- 
^icaous as scholars, and as artists in the same 
profession. But the memorials of his personal 
history are scanty and uncertain. Neither is it 
easy to Ascertain the precise date of his profes- 
aonal commencement. Panzer savs that the 
chronological precedence as an artist is due to 
Jodocus Badius Ascensius. — Stephens was a 
printer of the 'university of Paris, in conjunc- 
tion with that of Wolffgang Hopyll, in the 
year 1496. 

In the impression of some particular works, 
the name of Henry Stephens is found occasion- 
ally in conjunction with those of Jean Petit, of 
Denis Roce, and of Jodocus Badius, respectively. 
But as a separate printer he appears nrst in an 
impression of the Ethica Arittotelit, translated 
by Leonardus Aretinus, and in some other trea- 
tises of Aristotle, Latin, in 1504: subscribing 
thus : per Hmricwm Stepkanum in vico clausi 
Brtmetli e regione ichola decrttorum : and Pan- 
zer has enumerated more than one hundred dis- 
tinct impressions by him. 

The productions of his press are not in general 
remarkably superior to those of his cotempora- 
ries, either in point of intrinsic interest and me- 
rit, or of professional execution. They are for 
the most part such as might be expected from 
tm age of so rude a character. His types were 
comnMHily those which are denominated roman : 
and such as Mattaire considers not inelegant for 
that period. But sometimes he employed a 
species of semi-gothic and abbreviatea charac- 
ters, founded in imitation of manuscripts, and 
much in use among the early printers of Paris. 

From a review of the productions of Ste- 

fhens's press, as enumerated by Mattaire and 
*aiizer, it will appear, that three several scholars 
of this period found almost exclusive employ- 
ment for his professional exertions, by worcs of 
which they were either the original authors, or 
at least the avowed editors. These were Charles 
Boville, Jaques le Fevre, and Josse Clictou, a 
doctor of the Surbonne. 



He used the arms of the university, in com- 
mon with one or two other Parisian typogra- 
phers : but all uncertainty was removed by the 
mitials of each, which were respectively added. 
With those arms he generally connected or. in- 
termixed other fanciful ornaments. Of such 
variety the Quincuplex Pialterium, furnishes an 
amusing specimen; for there, the title being 
included by a circular ring, and externally by a 
capacious parallelogram, the space inten-ening, 
after exhibiting the ecu or shield at the top sup- 
ported by angels, and a blank shield at the bot- 
tom with like supporters, is completely filled up 
with a complicated festoon of flowers, interwoven 
by other angelic figures: the initials H. S. ap- 
pearing within the verge of the ring. 

Chevillier speaks very highly of Stephens for 
the general accuracy of his impressions, and the 
ingenuous concern expressed by him on the dis- 
covery of a few errors which had escaped timely 
observation. He introduces a list of twenty 
errata, subjoined to the Apologetic of Erasmus 
against Latomus, 1510, 4to, by this confession : 
" locis aliquot incuria nostra aberratum est." 
On another occasion, having accidentally ex- 
pressed the word fehrit by an a, he makes this 
jocular apology: "foebiem longam sibi Chalco- 
graphus aelegit, tametsi febris correpta sit minus 
periculosa." On some occasions, typographers 
who thus felt for the honour of the press, and 
regretted every blemish as a stain upon their 
own characters, added to the subscnptions of 
their editions the names of their correctors. Such 
was the frequent practice of Stephens ; whence 
we learn that besides other men of eminence, 
tlie celebrated Beatus Rhenanus at one time 
discharged for him that office. 

He does not appear to have printed any works 
in the vernacular or French language ; willing 
probably to discriminate himself from the crowd 
of his cotemporaries as a learned printer. His 
impressions seem to consist wholly of Latin 
works; amongst which, besides those of the 
several descriptions already mentioned, are a 
translation of Dioscorides by Ruellius, some 
Opiucula of Galen, and other medical writers ; 
and in a word, such other scientific books as 
were, under that aspect of literature, most popu- 
lar in the university. 

To terminate oOr account of this venerable 
founder of the family of Stephens, as Panzer 
enumerates no works printed by him after the 
commencement of the year 1520, we may con- 
clude that Peignot is correct in asserting that be 
died in the month of July in that year. He 
says, moreover, " the circumstance happened at 
Lyons;" but mentions no authority. The six 
latest productions of his offieina, nusdem amni, 
bear tne excudebat of Simon Cofinseus; who 
subjoins the usual designation of Henry Ste- 
phens ; viz. e regione tcholae Decretorum. 

The widow of Henry Stephens was married to 
Simon de Colines, an eminent printer at Paris. 

It is a little singular, that the use and conve- 
nience of the catchword did not occur to the 
Parisian printers til the year 1520. — Chevillier. 

2 G 
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1620. About this period died Robert Whitin- 
ton. He was a most laborious grammariaii, and, 
according to Berkenhout, was bom at Litch- 
field, about the year 1480, and educated under 
Stanbridge, in tne school at the gate of Magda- 
len college, Oxford. He afterwards became a 
member of the university ; but in which hall or 
college is not known. In 1501 he began to 
teach a grammar school, probably in London, as 
all his books were printeu there. In 1A13, bar- 
ing supplicated the congregation of regents at 
Oxford, that he might be laureated, he was ac- 
cordingly, with a wreath of laurel, decorated in 
the arts of grammar and rhetoric ; and was at 
the same time, admitted to the reading of any 
of the logical works of Aristotle ; that is to the 
degree of bachelor of arts ; which was, at that 
time, esteemed equal to the degree of doctor of 
grammar or rhetoric. From this time he wrote 
himself Protovatet Anglia. Where he died is 
uncertain. — Besides die numerous editions of 
Grammars which he wrote, and which were 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, he was the au- 
thor also of the following : — two Latin EjjiUtla 
to Cardinal WoUey, preserved in manuscript in 
the Bodleian library at Oxford : two Latin 
Epittlet to William Uormann, London, 1621, 
4to. : and translations with the Latin text, of 
Cieero't Offices, Tully of Old Age, and Eratmtu 
of Good Marmert of Children. 

1520. Julian Notary commenced his labours 
at Westminster; although Ames, following Bag- 
ford, believes him to have printed in France 
before he came to Britain. It is certain that he 
had a French associate named John Barbier, 
whose name appears conjoined with Notary's 
in Uie Salitbmy3fi*sal; whence Ames supposed 
that the volnme was printed on the continent, 
and that Notary was also a Frenchman. His 
earliest residence in England was in King-street, 
Westminster; as he states in the colophons to 
such of his books as were executed in the end of 
the fifteenth, and the first two years of the fol- 
lowing century : but, about 1503, he removed to 
the parish of St. Clement, and took up his abode 
near Temple-bar. The Golden Legend was 
" accomplysshed and fynysshed at Tempell barr 
the xvi daye of Feuerer tne yere of our lorde a 
Thousande. ccccciij." but the Uourt of the Bles- 
ted Virgin, which was printed in the same year, 
speaks of him as living at "London without 
Tempell barre in Saynt Clement paiysshe at the 
sygne of the thre kyngs."* The Sermones Dii- 
eiptUi, which appeared in 1510, states that No- 
tary's dwelling place was " in the suburbs, com- 



* These three kings, which Notatf, in the colophons to 
his Manipuhu CuraUmim, and Po$HUa of 1S08 and 1509, 
calls " the three hol7 kings," fonned one of the religloas 
emblems of his time ; since they were intended to repre- 
sent those Eastern Ma«i who were led by a star to Be^e. 
hem, to adore the infant Savioar. They were called 
Melchior, who offered to him gnid; Balthazar, who offiered 
to him frankincense t and Jaspar, who offered to him 
myrrh. Their bodies were supposed to hare been trans- 
lated to CologTie, in Germany ; whence they were nsnally 
denominated the Three Kings of Cologne ; and Wynkyn 
de Worde printed tool edinons of their history in IMI 
and itSO 



monly called Tembell-bane," and in the same 
passage he is said to be printer and bookseller. 
The colophon to the Crom/cU of England, 1515, 
shews that he had removed his residence and 
sign to " powlys chyrche yarde besyde ye west 
dore by my lordes palyes;' or as the imprint to 
the L^e of Saynt Barbara, 1516, more clearly 
expresses it, " my lorde of Londons palayse at 
the signe of the thre kynges." The time of 
Julian Notary's death, is altogether unknown ; 
and the catalogue of his labours which follow, 
is too imperfect to furnish any very correct data 
concerning him. His earliest work is dated the 
20th of December, 1498, and some of his books 
bear the date of this year; but whether this 

{>eriod fonned the extremes of his typographical 
ife, will probably now never be known. 

He pnnted in the whole twenty-three books ; 
amongst which is an edition of the Shepherd"* 
Calender, containing the following description 
of the months, and which may be amusing to 
the poetical reader: — 

January. 
I make me to be called Janynere 
In my time is great stormes of coideneaa 
For vnto me no moneth of the yere 
May compare if I adnance me doubtlesse 
For in my time was, as clerics do ezpresse, 
Circumcysed the Lord omnipotent 
And adonred by kynges of the Orient. 

Feiruary. 
I am febmary the most hardy 
In my season the pure mother virglnall 
Offered her soime in the temple truly 
Making to God a present speciall 
Of lesu Christ the kynge of kynges all 
Betwene the armes of u>e bishop Symon 
To whom pray we to haue his remission. 

March. 
March am I called in noblesse florishinge 
Which amonge monthea am of great noblesse 
For In my tyme all the Orntes do budde & spring 
To the semyce of man in grete largesse 
And lenf is in the tyme ofnolynesse 
That enery man ought to taane repentannce 
Of his sinnes done by longe continuaace. 

Apryll. 
Amonge all monthes, 1 am lusty Aprill 
Freche and holsome, vnto eche creature 
And in my tyme the dulcet diopes distill 
Called cristall, as poetea put in scripture 
Causing all stones the longer to endure 
In my time was the resnnvction 
Of God and man by dlnine election. 

Of all the monthes in the yere I am kinge 
Flourishing in beauty excellently 
For In my time, in vertne Is all thlnge 
Fieldes and meades sprede most beauteonsly 
And byrdes singe with right swete harmony 
Rcloysing loners with hot loue all endewed 
With tngniA flovers all about renewed. 
lune. 

Who of my season taketh right gode hede 
Otight not at all my name to adnnll 
For in my time, for all the commons wede 
From shepe is shome all the flesh & wull 
And had ill merchaundyse by grete shippes full 
Oner the sea, wherfore we oo^t to pray 
Unto our Lorde and thanke Mm night ft day. 

July. 
If that my time were praysed all a right 
Amonge all monthes I am one of the chiefe 
For I enrlpe thorow great force and might 
Fruites of the earth, to man & beastes reliefs 
Feedynge horses, kynes, mnttons, & strong biefe 
With other properties that I could tell 
But I must pass— I may no longer dwell. 
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Augutt. 
I un Darned the bote monetb of Augiut 
For redolent heate of Phebna bri^htnes 
In raj time eche man ou^t for to haue lust 
To lalioor in bamest, with great bnsynes 
To repe & itieffe, eschewing ydlenea 
And ry»e early with pcrfyte diligence 
Tluuikiiig our Loide of bis great prouidence. 

September. 
Who can my name perfitely remember 
With the commodities of my season 
Ought cmF right to call me Septemb^ 
Flenteona <rf goodes by all maner reson 
As wheate, rye, otes, beanes, fytchea & peason 
Of which froite eaery man ought to haue in store 
To line directly, & thanke our Lorde therefore. 

October. 
Among the other October I hight 
Ftende unto vinteners naturally 
And in my time Bacchus is ready dight 
All maner wyne to presse and clarify 
Of which is sacred as we see daily 
Tbe blessed body of Christ in fleshe and blode 
Which is our hope refection and fode, 

Htnember. 
I Nooenaber will not abyde behynde 
To shewe my kindely wortbynesse and Tre 
For in my time the blastes of the wynde 
Abateth leaues and shedeth their Terduie 
Wherefore enery pradent creature 
Ought for to lyne right as they would dye 
For aU thinge taketh end natoially. 

December, 
December every man doth me call 
In whose time the mother inniolate 
DUinered was in an old oxe stall 
Of Jean Christ Gods owne Sonne incarnate 
Wherefore I thinke me the most fortunate 
Of all the other, to whom pray we then 
That we may come unto his blisse. Amen. 

Only two devices were used by Notary, of 
which there are a very few variations. The fol- 
lowing is a representation of one of them : — 




HerbertVcopy of the Scala Petfectiont, print- 
ed by Notary, had " stamped on the covers on 
one side the king's arms, crowned, supported by 
a diagon and a greyhound ; on the other the 
rose encompassed by two Latin verses, Hac rosa 
tirtutU, Sre. In the upper comers are the city 
anns, wiUi the sun on one side and half-moon 
on the other. In the centre at the bottom are 
his maA and initials." 

John Barbier, who is stated by La Caille, 
in big Hutoire de Vlmprivwne et de la Librairie, 
to have been a printer of considerable skill, and, 
besides being in partnership with Julian Notary, 
was much employed by the most eminent typo- 
gnpheis of his day. How long he remained to 



exereise the profession, or when he died, does 
not appear. 

I62I. The earliest collection of Christmas 
Carols supposed to have been published, is only 
known from the last leaf of a volume printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, in this year. Christmaite 
carolle$ newely enprtnted at London, in lAeJUte- 
ttrete at the tygne of the Sonne hy Wynkyn de 
Worde. The ycre of our lorde, m.d.xxi. Quarto. 
This precious scrap was picked up by Tom 
Heame. Dr. Rawlinson, who purchased it at his 
decease, in a volume of tracts, bequeathed it 
to the Bodleian Kbrary. There are two carols 
upon it : one, " a caroll of huntynge," is re- 
printed in the last edition of Juliana Bemers' 
Bohe of St. Alhan't ; the other, " a caroll, 
bringing in the bore's head," is in Mr. Dibdin's 
Ames, with a copy of it as it is now sung in 
Queen's college, Oxford, every Christmas-oay, 
" to the common chaunt of the prose version of 
the Psalms in cathedrals." Dr. Bliss, of Oxford, 
also printed on a sheet for private distribution, a 
few copies of this and Antony Wood's version of 
it, with notices concerning the custom, from the 
handwritings of Wood and Dr. Rawlinson, in the 
Bodleian library. Ritson, in his ill-tempered 
Obtervatiom on Warton't Hittory of Engliih 
Poetry, has a Christmas Mrol upon bringing up 
the boar's head, from an ancient manuscript in 
his possession, wholly diflilrent from Dr. Bliss's. 
The Biblioyraphical Miicellaniei, contains seven 
carols, from a collection in one volume in the 
possession of Dr. Cotton, of Christ-chureh 
college, Oxford, " inprynted at London, in the 
Powftry, by Richard Kele, dwellyng at the longe 
shop vnder saynt Myldred's Chyrche," probably 
"between 1546 and 1652." There are carols 
among the Godly and Spiritual Soryi and Ba- 
lates, in " Scotish Poems of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ;" and one by Dunbar, from the Bannatyne 
manuscript in ATicient Scottith Poena. Others 
are in Mr. Ellis's edition of Brand's Popular An- 
tiquities, with several useful notices. Warton's 
Hittory of English Poefra contains much con- 
cerning old carols. Mr. Douce, in his Jtlus- 
tratiom of Shakspeare, gives a specimen of the 
carol sung by the shepherds on the birth of 
Christ in one of the Coventry plays. 

The custom of singing carols at Christmas 
prevails in Ireland to the present time.* In 
Scotland, where no church feasts have been kept 
since the days of John Knox, the custom is un- 
known. InWalesitis still preserved to a greater 
extent, perhaps, than in England ; at a former 
period, the Welsh had carols adapted to mOst of 
the ecclesiastical festivals, and the four seasons 
of the year, but at this time they are limited to 
that of Christmas. 



• Mr. Soothey, describing the flgbt upon the Plain of 
Patay, tells of one who fell, as having 

In his lord's castle dwelt, for many a year, 
A well-beloved servant : he could sing 
Carols for Shrove-tide, or for Candlemas, 
Songs for the Wassel, and when the Boar's head 
Crown'd with gay garlands, and with rosemary, 
Smok'd on the Christmas board.— /mm of Arc. 
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The following verse of a carol for Christmas, 
is literallv translated from a Welsh book en- 
titled Lffyr Carolan, or the Book of Carols. The 
poem was written by Hugh Morris, a celebrated 
song-writer during the commonwealth, and until 
the early part of Vie reign of William III. 

To a aalnt let us not pray, to a pope let lu not kneel ; 
Qo Jem let us depend, and let na discreetly watch 
To preaerre am aoola from Satan with his snares j 
Let ns sot In a morning invoke any one else. 

The following extract is from a carol, called 
Dires and Lazartu : — 

As it fell out, upon a day. 

Rich DItcs sicken'd and died. 
There came two serpents ont of bell. 

His soul therein to guide. 

Rise up, rise np, brother Dives, 

And oome along with me. 
For you've a place provided in hell. 

To sit upon a Krpmt's Imee.* 

On the continent the custom of carolling at 
Christmas is almost universal. During the last 
days of Advent, Calabrian minstrels enter Rome, 
and are to be seen in every street saluting the 
shrines of the Virgin mother with their wild 
music, under the traditional notion of charming 
her labour-pains on the approaching Christmas.-f 
Lady Morgan observe^hem frequently stopping 
at the shop of a corpeiAer. In reply to questions 
concerning this, the wtirkmen who stood at the 
door said, that it was done out of respect to St. 
Joseph. 

Gilbert Davies, Esq. published eight ancient 
Christmas carols, with tne tunes to which they 
were formerly sung in the West of England. 
This is a laudable and successful effort to rescue 
from oblivion some carol melodies, which in a 
few years will be no more heard. Mr. Davis 
says, that on Christmas-day these carols took the 
place of psalms in all the churches, especially at 
afternoon service, the whole congregation join- 
ing : and at the end it was usual for the parish 
clerk, to declare in a loud voice, his wishes for a 
merry Christmas and a happy new year. 

To Christians, Christmas-day is truly interest- 
ing. On it we celebrate the birth of Christ, the 
Messiah, sent by God to fulfil the promise that 
had been announced by the prophets, that man 
should be redeemed from the penalty of death 
for his transgressions ; and that light and life 
should be made manifest by the gospel. The 
strict observance of this day was enjoined by the 
Catholic church about the year 500 ; and, with 
just reason, it continues to be kept holy by all 
denominations of Christians, however they may 



* The idea of sitting on the knee was, perhaps, conveyed 
to the potVt mind by old wood cut representations of lAza- 
ms seated in Abnliam's lap. More anciently, Abraham 
was frequently drawn holding him up by the sides, to be 
seen by Dives In hell. In a work entitled PotHlla OtaUermi, 
4to. Basil, ligi, they are so represented, with the addition 
of a devil blowing the lire under Dives with a pair of 
bellows. 

t In several parts of England a number of musicians, 
known by the name of waitt, go aboat by night some 
time before Christmas > and never fail to visit the inhabi- 
tants for Chilstmas.boxC8. 



differ in other matters of faith. The name of 
the day is derived from ChrUti Mtui or the 
Mats of Christ ; and is of Roman origin. But 
while we keep this day in solemn remembrance 
of our great spiritual delivery, we are not bound 
to fall in with the superstitions that ignorance 
has attached to its institution. At the birth of 
Christ there were some singular coincidences: 
the Temple of Janus was shut, peace being esta- 
blished all over the world ;* the Oracle of Del- 
phosf ceased to speak, and was consulted no 
more. At this time Augustus Cssar was em- 
peror of the Romans, and Judsa was committed 
to the government of Herod. 

The pastimes and recreations indulged in at 
this festive season are strikingly like those of the 
ancient Saturnalia. The custom of ornamenting 
our churches and houses with sprigs of evergreen 
plants is as old as the Anglo-Saxons, they having 
a great veneration for such embellishments, par- 
ticularly the misletoe, of which a like regard 
seems to continue at the present day. It has 
been supposed that when Alfred expelled the bar- 
barous Danes, the churches which they had pol- 
luted being recovered and purified, green boughs 
were stuck up in those temples as symbols of 
consecration and purity ; as well as to show the 
everlasting continuance of the Christian religion, 
and its never-iading virtues. The rude gambols 
and mimicry of old times begin to wear away, 
and are now principally confined to the lower 
ranks of society. They are, however, still con- 
tinued in the northern counties. Some feasting 
and liberality yet continues among the more 
opulent, and, in the words of Thomson, 

" Hie smoMag sirloin stretched immense 
From side to side, in which with dea^iente knife 
They deep incision make, and talk the while 
Of England's glory ne'er to be defkced. 
Nor wanting be the brown October drawn 
Mature and perfect from his dark retreat 
Of thirty years." 

Henry VII., in the third year of his reign, 
kept his Christmas at Greenwich: onthetweuth 
night, after high mass, the king went to the hall 
and kept his estate at the table ; in the middle 
sat the dean, and those of the king's chapel, who, 
immediately after the king's first course, sang a 
carall. Grainger innocently observes, that they 
that fill the highest and lowest classes of human 
life, seem, in many respects, to be more nearly 
allied than even themselves imagine. A skilful 
anatomist would find little or no difference in 
dissecting the body of a king, and that of the 
meanest of his subjects; and a judicious philo- 
sopher would discover a surprising conformity in 
discussing the nature ana qualities of tneir 
mind. 



* The Temple of Janus was shnt in times of peace. He 
is represented with two faces ; the one looking backwarti, 
the other forvari. He is fabled to have taught the 
Italians to plant vines, ftc. Uo is by some considered 
to have been Noah. 

t llie Oracle of Apollo waa consulted by the Greeks ixi 
all matters of importence. It stood on Mount Parnaasna, 
near the city of Delphos, which they fancied to be the 
middle of the world. 
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To gire some idea of the merriments of our 
ancestors, we present the following extract from 
original auto grap hs in the British museum : — 

"Cardinal Wolsey, who was prime minister 
to Henry VIII. in 1635, established a household 
for the princess Mary, she bein^ then the princess 
royal ; and he also appointed the various officers 
and serrants of her establishment. The follow- 
mg document is a copy of one presented to 
Wolsey, for instructions now to proceed at the 
succeeding Christmas : — 

" Please it youre Grace, for the great repaire 
of struungers, supposed unto the Pryncesae, 
honourable householde, this solempne fest of 
Christmas. 

" We humbly beseeche the same to let us 
know youre gracious pleasure concemyng as well 
a i^ ofMver for the almes disshe requTsyte for 
fier nigh estate and spice plats, as also for trum- 
petts, and a rebek to be sent, and whether we 
shall appoynt any Lord of MytraU for the said 
honourable householde, provide for interluds, 
di^ysyngs, or pleyes in the sed fest, or for banket 
or twelf nyght. And in likewise whether the 
Princess shall sende any newe yeres gifts to the 
Kinge, the Qnene, your Grace, and the Frensshe 
Queue, & of the v^ue and devise of the same. 
Besechyng your Grace also to pardon our busy 
and importunate suts to the same in such behalie 
made. Thus our right ^yngler good Lord, we 
pray the holy Trynyte have you in his holy nre- 
servacion. At Teoxbury_ the xxvij day of No- 
vember, Youre humble Orators. 

To the most reveiant father in God the Lord 
Caidinall, his good Grace. 

John Exon, Jeiler Grevile, Peter Bumell, 
J. Salter, G. Bromley, Thomas Audeley." 

Doubtless, his grace the cardinal allowed Uie 
recreations prayed for, and this specimen may 
serve for a mirror of that age, as it respects 
these revels and pastimes then practised. 

1921. To counteract the inclination of his 
subjects to heretical sentiments, Henry VIII. 
entered the list against Martin Luther, by writ- 
ing and publishing a book, lie Sevtem Sacra- 
meiuu, ** Of the Seven Sacraments ;' for writing 
this ImmIc, pope Leo X., on the 1 1th of October 
of this year, bestowed upon the royal contiover- 
solist, the title of Defender of the Faith* But 
neither the lustre of Henry's crown, nor the ac- 
clamations of the admirers of the royal perform- 
ance, intimidated the intrepid German, who re- 
plied to the treatise in terms of imbecoming 
severi^, followed by a letter, acknowledging 
the viiiilence of the terms employed. Luther s 
reply was succeeded by epistolary answers from 
the king, whose zeal had been inflamed by the 
honours he Cad received from the papal head of 
die church. These epistolary replies, originally 
written in Latin, were aflerwards translated, and 
printed by Richard Pynson, his Majesty's prin- 



* The Mai of Uie bull cf pope aement VII. who succeed - 
ed Leo X. amarmlnir the title of De/ender of Ike FaiUi, to 
Baaj VIIL to of aoUd gold and pnnerrcrt in the chiqitcr 
home, Westminster. 



ter. — The king's answer begins thus: "Your 
lettrers wrytten the fyrst day of Septembre, we 
haue receyued the xx. day of March:" Ike. 
The time of receiving Luther's letter is not men- 
tioned in the Latin editions. 

In the king's letter we have this remarkable 
assertion, " And although ye fayne your self to 
thynke my boke nat myne owne, but to my re- 
buke (as it lyketh you to afiyrme) put out by 
subtell sophisters : yet it is well knowen formyn, 
and J for myne auowe it :" &c. 

1521. Here enmeth a gooitely Treatyte of the 
Panyon of our Lorde Jem Chrytt, vilh numy 
deuout Contemj^aeyotu Examplet and Extenciotu 
of the tame. £7tprbUed at London in Fletatrete 
at the tugru of the Sotme hy Wynkyn de Worde 
the vi. Daye of Oetobre. Tne yere ofoure Lorde 
mxeeecjcxi. Quarto. 

Title over a large cut of the crucifixion, and 
on the reverse is the following poetical pro- 
logue: — 

THB PKOUraHE OF ROBBRT COPLANDE. 

The godly vie of prudent wytted men 
Cannot ebsteyne thejr anncrent exercjrie: 
Recorde of late how beiilv ulth hi* pen 
The translator of the nyd treatyte 
Hath him indeured, in moat goodly wise 
Bokes to translate, in volumes large and ftiyre 
From Frenche in prose, of goosUy examplayre. 

As to tkeJUmn of OikUet nmmmmtUwunim, 

A treatyse alto ailed Luepdarf, 

With two other of tht mm taeramente$. 

One of critten men the ordhuarft 

The teconde the crt^fl to tjfue veil and to d^e. 

With dyuert other to mannea lyfte pro^rtable, 

A vertnoae vae and rygl^t commendable. 

And now thto Boke of Chrittet Potqms 
Hie which before, in Language was to mde 
Seyng the matter to be of grete Compassyon 
Bsith besyed hym that Vyce for to exclude 
In Knglytthe dere, with grete Solydtnde 
Out of Fteniihe at Wynkyn de Wordet Inttanncc 
Dayly descryng of Veitues the Fortheraoncc. 

The translator of the above work was Andrew 
Chertsey, gentlemail, the laborious assistant of 
Wynkyn de Worde and Robert Copland. 

1521. On the authority of Maurice Johnson, 
Esq. Ames mentions a John Butler, or Boteler, 
who was a judge of the common pleas and a 
printer ; but of whose press the on^ relic that 
remains is Paruularvm truft<tU>o ex Stanbrigiana 
eolleetione. Quarto. It consists of two sheets, and 
at the end is Imprinted at London in Fletettrete 
at the tygne of taynt John the euangely$t by me 
John Sitler. It was most probably that £rom 
Butler, Robert Wyer first adopted his sign or 
device, and he possibly might have been his 
typographical instructor. 

1521. The earliest edition of the New Testa, 
ment printed in Sweden, is of this date, in folio, 
and executed at Stockholm.* In 1703, a splen- 
did edition of (he Swedish Bible was printed at 
the same place, by H. Keyser, in the praises of 
which Alnander is warm and eloquent — At 



• In the royal library of Stockholm to preserved, as an 
interesting relic of the days of the Reformation, a copy of 
the Vu^ati Bitle, which was nted by Martin Luther ; it to 
a folio edition, printed at Lyons in isil, and its margins 
and every void space are wholly covered with annotations 
in the band-writing of that refonncr. 
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Stockbolm, also, was published in 1548, the first 
edition of the tiew Testament in the Fimmh 
toneue, in 4to. In 1551 the Psalmt, with other 
books of the Old Testament were published; 
but an entire Finnish Bible was not printed 
until 1642. 

We hare already noticed that Stockholm was 
the first place throughout all Sweden into which 
the art of printing found its way; John Snell 
having here executed a work, entiUed Dialogui 
Creaturarum Moralizatus, so early as 1483, 
which is considered to be the first book printed 
within that kingdom. A copy of it may be seen 
in the university library of Upsal. Of John 
Snell, who probaUy was a German, nothing 
further appears. He was succeeded at Upsiu 
by John Fabri, whose death occurs in the year 
1496. Panzer enumerates fire books printed in 
this city during the fifteenth century. In the 
year 1594, the office of typographer-royal was 
instituted, with certain privileges and a fixed 
salary from the government, the printing-mate- 
rials also being furnished by the king. The 
first printer who held this post was Anundus 
Olai. In the vear 1700, the Academy of Anti- 
quities, which had been established at Stock- 
holm by Charles XI., appointed a typographer 
of its own, who, as well as the lun^s, was 
honoured with particular privileges and immu- 
nities. The liberal policy of queen Christina 
introduced to this city one of the family of Jan- 
sons of Amsterdam as a printer, to whom she 
allowed an annual pension, and granted several 
privileges, amongst which was the valuable one, 
of importing all his paper duty-free. At Stock- 
holm the first Rimic types were used, in a Runic 
and Swedish Alphabetarium, 8vo, 161 1 ; they 
were cast at the expense of the king, and were 
afterwards purchased by the university : a new 
and more correct fount was cast at Lubec in 
1702, by desire of the learned Periugskiold. 
Russian types were first used in Sweden, at 
Stockholm, by order of Gustavus Adolphus, in 
order to the conversion to Cbristiaqitr and in- 
struction of those of his subjects, who, living on 
the confines of Muscovy, were addicted to the 
superstitions of that nation. Peter von Seelen 
was appointed over this Russian press in the 
year 1625. — Dr. Cotton. 

1521, Dec. 1, Died nope Leo X. The Cele- 
bris of this pontiff, and me intimate connection 
of his pontificate with the reformation by Lu- 
ther, may justify us in detailing at some length, 
the more prominent traits of his life and charac- 
ter. — John, or Giovanni de Medici, was a native 
of Florence, the second son of Lorenzo, styled 
the Magnificent, and grandson of Cosmo the 
Great. From his infancy he was destined to the 
church, and received an education suited to the 
high rank and ambitious views of his father, 
which produced a correspondent gravity of de- 
portment at so very early an age, that his bio- 
grapher says, " he seems never to have been a 
child." 

At seven years of age he was admitted into 
holy orders, and about a year afterwards, was 



appointed abbot of Fonte Dolce, by Louis XI. 
of France, who also conferred upon him the 
abbacy of the rich monastery of Pasignans. Yet 
we are assured that at this early period he " was 
not more distinguished from his youthful asso- 
ciates, by the high promotions which he enjoyed, 
than he was by his attention to his studies, his 
strict performance of the duties enjoined him, 
and his inviolable regard to truth." He, how- 
ever, bore "his blushing honours thick upon 
him," for when he was only thirteen years of 
age, he received the dignitr of a cardinal, from 
pope Innocent VIII.; and pope Julius II. em- 
ployed him as legate. On tne 1 1th of March, 
1513, being then only thirty-seven years old, he 
was electea supreme head of the church, on the 
decease of Julius, and assumed the name of 
Leo X. His election to the pontifical chair 
proved favourable to the general interests of lite- 
rature, but increased the licentiousness of the 
papal court, and spread a baneful influence over 
the whole of the Romish hierarchy. 

The commencement of his pontificate seemed 
to realize the high expectations which had been 
formed of it, particularly by a general amnesty 
published at Florence, his native city, respecting 
those who had been die occasion of the violent 
civil commotions which had taken place in it : 
and by the recall of the banished citizens to 
their country. With considerable address and 
perseverance, he surmounted the difliculties 
which had prevented the enjoyment of peace 
between Italy und France ; and composed the 
troubles which the ambition of the surrounding 
sovereigns, or the misconduct of his predecessors, 
had occasioned. Unhappily, however, the hopes 
that were entertained respecting him, and the 
excellency of his pontifical government, were 
never realized; his ambitious projects being ac- 
complished, by his advancement to the tiara, he 
became indolent and voluptuous; his assumed 
gravity gave way to the lowest buffoonery; his 
munificence degenerated into prodigality; and 
his attachment to truth was lost in the insince- 
rity of his political engagements : even in his 
literary pursuits, profane was generally preferred 
to sacred literature ; and his disposal of ecclesi- 
astical dignities was frequently regulated by the 
aid afforded to his pleasures. " It seems to have 
been his intention," says one of his biographers, 
" to pass his time cheerfully, and to secure him- 
self against trouble and anxiety by all the means 
in his power. He therefore sought all opportu- 
nities of pleasure and hilarity, and indulged his 
leisure in amusement, jests, and singing. 

An elegant writer* thus characterizes the court 
of Leo : " While Leo, with equal splendour and 
profusion, supported the character of a sovereign 
prince, he was too prone to forget the gra\-ity of 
the pontifi'. He ddighted in exposing to public 
ridicule, those characteristic infirmities of^ some 
of his courtiers, which his own penetration easily 
discovered. — But these were venial aberrations 



* OressweU'a Memoln of Angelas PoUtianos, &c. Man- 
chester, 1801, 8vo. See also, Roscoe's Life of Leo X. and 
IJfe of Lorenio de Medici. 
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from decorum, in comparison with those excesses 
which Leo's example sanctioned, or at which his 
indifierence connived. The few who, amidst 
this more than syren fascination, still' retained 
any sense of decency, were constrained to blush 
on beholding ecclesiastics minglinf^, without re- 
serve, in every species of pleasurable dissipation. 
The younger cardinals especially, many of whom 
were jumor branches of royal or illustrious 
houses, exulted in the free piuticipation of in- 
dolgences, to which the most sacred characters 
were no restraint. 

On the first day of August in every year, Leo 
was accustomed to invite such of the cardinals 
as were among his more intimate friends, to 
plag at cards with him, when he distributed 
pieces of gold to the crowd of spectators who 
were permitted to be present at this entertain- 
ment. He was also a thorough proficient in the 
game of chess, though he is said to have always 
fepiDved the playing with dice. 

Other gratifications in which I«o indulged 
were of Ae lowest and most disgusting nature ; 
such as his entertaining in his palace, a mendi- 
cant &iar, called Father Martin, whose chief 
merit consisted in eating forty eggs, or twenty 
capons, at a meal, and such lilce feats of vuia- 
doos gluttony; and the pleasure he derived 
from deceiving his guests by preparing dishes of 
crows and apes, and similar animals, and seeing 
tbe avidity with which the high seasoned food 
was devoured. Yet brutish as were these sources 
of diversion, they have found an apolo^t in a 
celebrated writer, who regards them when asso- 
ciated with Leo's literary pleasures, as serving 
" to mark that divernty and range of intellect 
whicfa distinguished not only Leo X., but also 
other individuals of this extraordinaiy family !" 
It must, however, be acknowledged, that his 
own meals were generally of the most frugal 
nature. 

The profuse expenditure of Leo involved him 
in embarrassments, which led to the adoption of 
expedients, to supply the deficiency of his in- 
come, which for a while effected their purpose, 
bnt in the end became the means of limiting the 
pontifical authority, and of producing an eccle- 
siastical revolution, infinitely serviceable to the 
interests of religion and truth. Among the 
schemes which he adopted, to drain the wealth 
of the credulous multitude, was the open sale of 
dispentatimu and indulgences for the most enor- 
mous and disgraceful crimes, under pretence of 
aiding the completion of the magnificent and 
expensive church of St. Peter, at Rome. In 
Germany, the right of promulgating these in- 
dulgences was granted to Albert, elector of Metz 
and archbishop of Magdeburg, who employed a 
Dominican friar named Tetzel, as his chief 
agent for retailing them in Saxony; who, exe- 
cuting his commission with the most shameless 
effrontery, roused the indignation of Luther 
against such flagrant abuses of the papal autho- 
rity, and created such a feeling against the infa- 
mous measure, A terminated in the Reformation. 
The most illustriotis trait in the character of 



Leo, was his munificent patronage of learning 
and the fine arts. He was himself well versed 
in the Latin language, and possessed a compe- 
tent knowledge of the Greek, accompanied with 
singular proficiency in polite litetature, and ex- 
tensive acquaintance with history in general. In 
the attention paid by him to the collecting and 
preserving of ancient manuscripts and other me- 
morials of learning, he emulated the example of 
his father, and by his perseverance and liberality 
at length succeeded in restoring to its former 
splendour the celebrated Laureutian libi;ary, 
which had been commenced by Cosmo de Me- 
dici, but had been aflerwards dispersed by the 
troops of Charles VIII. of France, on the ex- 

fulsion of the haughty Piero de Medici from 
lorence. 

His indifference to religion and religious du- 
ties, is farther confirmed by his conduct respect- 
ing the discourses delivered in his presence. 
" In the year 1614, he ordered his master of the 
palace, on pain of excommunication, to see that 
the sermon delivered before him did not exceed 
half an hour; and in the month of November, 
1517, being wearied with a long discourse, he 
desired his master of the ceremonies to remind 
the master of the palace, that the council of the 
Lateian had decided, that a sermon should not 
exceed a quarter of an hour at most. In conse- 
quence of which remonstrances there was no 
sermon on the first day of the year 1518; the 
master of the palace being fearful that the 
preacher would exceed the prescribed limits. 

It has been suspected that Leo was poisoned; 
but it is more probable that he died from a 
fever, brought on by excess of joy, at the unex- 
pected success of the papal armies against 
France. 

1622. The first treatise on arithmetic, pub- 
lished in this country, was printed by Pinson, 
entitled. De Arte Supputandi, 4to. It was written 
by Cuthhert Tonstal, bishop of London, one of 
the best mathematicians, as well as general 
scholars of his m^. It is dedicated by bishop 
Tonstall to sir Thomas More. 

1622. Hore Beate Marie Virginis ad tuum 
ecclesie Sarunt, i-c. Impresse Londonii per me 
winandum de worde commorantem in vico nuneu- 
pato de Fletestrete ad lignum solis. m.eccecjexij. 
Duodecimo. 

In the productions of early printing may be 
distinguished the various splendid editions of 
Missals, Primers, and Prayer Books. Some of 
them we have attempted to describe; but all 
description must indeed fall short of these early 
specimens of the skill displayed by the printer, 
engraver, illuminator, and binder. They were 
embellished with cuts, in a most elegant taste ; 
many of them, however, were ludicrous, and often 
obscene. In one of them an angel is represented 
crowning the Virgin Mary, and God the Father 
himself at the ceremony. Sometimes St. An- 
thony appears attacked by devils. The Prymer 
of Salisbury, is full of cuts, and the present is 
the third edition, by Wynkyn de Worae, which 
is arranged in the following order: — The calen- 
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(lar, on the last leaf of which is a cut of the 
genealogy of Christ. Then a series of prayers 
in Latin, with " These prayers folowyng ought 
for to be sayd or ye departe out of vour chambre 
at your vprysyng."" After them — " "Hie incipiunt 
hore beate marie secundum vsum Sarum. Adi- 
matutinas ; " with the engraving of the genea- 
logy already mentioned, and many other small 
cuts are indented in the different prayers. After 
them are the Catholic prayers for the Passion of 
Christ, to the Holy Ghost, the seven Penitential 
PsaJms, the VigU Mortuorum, the Commenda- 
tiones Animarum, the Psalms of the Passion, a 
Prayer for the blessed King Henry (VI.^, and 
an anthem and collect, for the repetition of 
which forty days' of indulgence and thirteen 
lents are granted. All the foregoing are deco- 
rated with the pictures usually attached to them 
in Catholic mi^als. At the end of the whole is 
a table, and the volume contains one hundred 
and fifty leaves, exclusive of the calendar. 

The work is printed in red and black ink with 
the printer's name in red; beneath which are 
the following verses: — 

God be in my heed 

And in myn nndentandinf; 
God be in myn eyen 
And in my lokynge 
God be in my montli 
And in my spekynge 
God be in my herte 
And in my thynlcyng^e 
God be at myn ende. 
And my departynege. 

Cocke iMrelU Bote. Inpn/nted at London in 
the Fletestrete at the Sygne of the tonne by Wyn^ 
kya de Worde. Quarto. WiUiout date. 

Of the present exceedingly curious work, there 
is probably but one copy extant, which is im- 
penect, and which is preserved in the Garrick 
collection in the British Museum. It consists 
of nine leaves of text, and one other, the recto of 
which is blank, but which contains the large 
tripartite device of Wynkyn de Worde upon the 
reverse. It is printed in black letter, and in a 
full page are thirty lines, with the words " Cocke 
Lorell," and the signature. There are neither 
pages nor catch-words, but the signatures extend 
to c. iij, on the reverse of which the volume 
concludes. The work is decorated with five 
rude and not very appropriate wood-cuts, exclu- 
sive of the printer's device, but one of these is 
repeated. 

The fragment of the present work commences 
on sign, b i, with an examination of the candi- 
dates for the Boat, and contains the latter part 
of the scold, wl£> is appointed to the office of 
" Launder." Then follow a carrier, cobler, shoe- 
maker, butcher, masser scourer, cannell raker, 
two false towlers, a myller, and a pardoner. The 
latter rehearses the immunities of knaves and 
fools, after which the crowd occasioned by the 
number of those of different trades who rush to 
the boat, concludes the ceremony. The enume- 
ration of these trades is very singular, and they 
are of the following character : Grote-clyppers, 
Fletchers, Boke-prynters, Wafereis, Owchers, 



Players, Forborers, Purse- cutters, Webbers, Lo- 
rymers, Brydel-bjrtters, Golde-washers, Pkrys- 

Eiterers, Orgyn-makers, Carde-makers, Boke- 
ders, Lantemers, Katch-poUys, I^ole-sdcers, 
;te-takers, Canel-rakers, Muskel-takers, Mo- 
ney-baterers, Ketchen-knaues, Wheiy-rowers, 
Smoggy-colyers, &c. 

A part of the voyage is thus described — 

They aayled Englande tlionnre and thorowe * 

Vyilage towne cyte and borowe 

They blessyd theyr shyppe wlian they Ind done 

And djranlie abont aaynt Jnlyana tome. 

Than euery man polled at his ore 

With tiiat I conde ae them no more 

Bat as they rowed vp the hyll 

The boteswayne talewe his iriiystdl full ahryll 

And I wente homewarde. 

As the author returns, he meets a company of 
religious persons who are disappointed of this 
passage with Cock Lorel, and wnom he advises 
to sail with him the next year. The book con- 
cludes, as is usual with many of the same date, 
with a prayer for the eternal happiness of all 
who retid It " Here endeth Cocke LoreUes 
bote. Inprynted Sec." as above. Of this very 
valuable and curious fragment, a limited reprint 
was brou^t out from the Shakspeare press, by 
the Rev. Henry Drury of Harrow, for his biblio- 
graphical gift to the Roxburghe club, at their 
annual meeting on June 17th, I8I7. Three 
copies of this edition were on vellum, and fac-_ 
similes of the engravings were made by Mr." 
Ackermann's lithography. Cock Lorell, whose 
boat is thus describcKl, was a most licentious 
and notorious knave, who was chief of the Lon- 
don rogues till 1633, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
He professed to be a tinker, and under that garb 
committed his depredations. The poem itself 
states, that in the vessel was a third part of Eng- 
land, and the point of the satire probably con- 
sists in the entire amalgamation of all profes- 
sions and callings in the band of this predatory 
villain. Mr. Beloe, in his Anecdotes of lAtera- 
ture and Scarce Books, gives another extract 
from this volume and the above account of the 
subject of it. 

1522. The famous CompliUensian Polyglott, 
published under the auspices of Cardinal Xi- 
menes,* archbishop of Toledo, in Spain, who 



* Cardinal Ximenes, the munificent patron of the Polg- 
glot of Complutum^ or Aicala, and founder of a colltte 
there, was the most celebrated statesman of his day. Be 
was bom at Tonelagnna, an obacnre town in Spain, in 
1437, and received the first rodiments of his edociition at 
Alnla. He afterwards studied the dvil and canon law at 
Bai«mQii«.«, and in 1483 liecame a member of the order of 
St. Francis, at Toledo. In I4{n queen Isabdla choae him 
for her confessor : in 1500 he was ^ipointed retrent of the 
kingdom of CastUe: andinIS07PopeJullu8 II. created him 
a cardinal of Spain, and inquisitor-general. Having exer- 
cised the high olBce of regent for abont twenty montho, 
he died, after a short and violent illness, on Sunday, No- 
vember 8, 1517, in the 81st year of bis age.— Hie mamu 
scripts used in the above Polyglott were all drpodted in 
the univenity library of Aicala. Professor Moldenhawer, 
a German, went to Aicala in 1784, in order to inspect these 
manuscripts I but he discovered that a very ilUtoatc 
libiarisji, about 1740, who wanted room fbr seme new 
books, sold all the ancient vcUum manuscripts to a maker 
of fire works, ss materials for making rodceta. Amoog 
these manuscripts were seven Hebrew ones. ^ 
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spared no expense, either in procuring manu- 
scripts, or in recompensing the editors for their 
trooble. The work was commenced in 1602, 
aod for fifteen- years was continued without 
interruption ; it is equally astonishing, that nei- 
ther the long and tedious application wearied 
the constancy of the learned editors, nor the 
oppreasire cares which derolred on Ximenes, 
relaxed either his zeal, or affection for this un- 
dertaking. The whole charge of the work, in- 
clading the pensions of the editors, the wages of 
the transcribers, the price of books, the expense 
of journeys, and toe cost of the impression, 
amounted, according to the calculations that 
were made, to more than fifty thotisand crowns 
of gold. Amao Guillen de Brocar was the 

Erinter of this stupendous work.* Pope Leo X. 
iToured Ximenes with manuscripts from the 
Vatican library, frequently praised bis magnifi- 
cence and generosity, and even consulted him in 
the most important occurrences of his pontifi- 
cate. The cardinal died soon after the work 
was finished; and doubts being started by the 
church of Rome, whether it was proper to bring 
it into general circulation, it did not receive the 
permisaon of Leo X. for its publication until 
'7 the 22d of March, 1620; and the copies were 
not distributed to die world at large before 1522. 
15^. Trials for witchcraft arose from the 
bollst of three popes; Alexander VI. 1494; 
JuUus II. 1621 ; Julius III. 15224 



* A anan nomber, (It is thongfat not more than four,) 
were printed on Tellum. Oneof thflaeistaid tobe In the 
Vatlcatn Utanrr; anotlier in the Escnrial i and a third was 
lately poRhaMd at the aale of tile Mac-Caithy library, by 
Mr. O. Blbbeit, for ^840. The reitof the copies, of which 
only six hondred wen printed, were npon paper. The 
piice afUxed to the work, by the bishop afAvila, by order 
of tt>e pope, was two goUen ducats and a half) or aboat 
fortr Uvrea of French money ; a considerable sum at that 
period. 

t Fope^ bnlls are written on parchment, with a seal of 
cold. aUrer, wax, or lead, called a bull. On one side aie 
the heads of Peter and Panl, and on the other, the name 
and year of the pope. In the formula, the pope la called 
"Semnt of the aerrants of God." 

t The foUowinf; /acf j will shew a terrible and disgrace- 
fal exhlUtian of delusion and cruelty ; and to what extent 
icnoranee and superstition held the credulous in tear :— 
Ftre taniidKd witches werebnmt in Genera, in IJi J. — One 
tfaooaaod, in the diocese of Como, in a year ; and one 
handled per annum for years. Nine hundred in Lorraine, 
b et wee n 1180 and H8»- An incredible number In France, 
abont 1510. One sorcerer confessed that he had twelve 
hundred assodateei — One hundred and flity-aeven were 
burnt at WurtzborKh only, between lSS7and 16W* old and 
yaaag, clerical, learned, and ignorant At lindheim, 
thbrty were burnt in four years, out of a population of six 
IraiMtrcd. In 1749, Maria Renata was burnt at Wurtz- 
borcli ; and, in two centtuies, fifteen thousand seven hun- 
dred were bnmt in that city ; and, throughout Germany, 
one hundred thousand altogether. — Three thousand were 
executed in Sogtand, under the Long Parliament. Bit 
Matthew Hales bnmt two In ltS4; and, in I/lD, Ins. 
Hicks, and her daughter, aged g, were banf^ed at Hunt- 
ingdon. Statutes against this supposed crime were passed 
Ii7 Henry VIII., IM1 ; EUxabeth, ItSl ; and James I.— In 
Bale's trial at Bury St. Edmund's, Dr. Browne, the author 
at the book on Vmlgar Smn, was a witness in support 
.. of Ote pmseriitfcm. — Barrington estimates the Judicial 
murders for witchcraft in Xngland, in too years, at thirty 
tbooaand. — In Scotland, tiioosands were bnmt In about 
IM years; and the last in I7aa, at Dornoch ; and, among 
the Tiedms were persons of the highest rank, while all or- 
ders in the state coocnrred. James I. even caused a whole 
aasize to be prosecuted for an acquittal. — Northampton- 
B l« n amed the soperstttlon about witchcraft later than 



1622. The edict of Nuremberg was issued 
at the diet held in that city, by the pope's legate, 
in this rear, bv which, amone other things, it was 
decreed, " That printers should print no new 
things for the future ; and that some holy and 
learned men, appointed for the purpose by the 
magistrates, within their several jurisdictions, 
should peruse and examine what came from the 
press, and that what the^ disapproved should not 
be sold." The edict being variously interpreted, 
Luther wrote to the princes who had sanctioned 
the diet, acquainting them that he had reverenUv 
and with pleasure read it, and also proposed it 
to the church of Wittemberg ; but that since 
some persons of the highest quality refused to 
obey It, and put various constructions upon it, 
he thought it prudent to declare his judgment 
respecting its meaning, which he hoped would 
be consonant to their own. After this introduc- 
tion, he stated the articles of the edict, and pro- 
posed his opinions as to the sense of them, and, 
in particular, respecting the decree before men- 
tioned, observed, " That whereas they had de- 
creed, that no more books should be published, 
unless they were first approved and licensed by 
learned men chosen for that purpose, he was not, 
indeed, against it ; but, however, that he under- 
stood it so as not at all to be extended to the 
books of the Holy Scripture ; for that the pub- 
lishing of those could not be prohibited." 

Whilst the more learned aidversariesof Lather 
were thus zealously engaged in their literary 
endeavours to check the progress, and discount- 
enance the perusal, of Luther's translation, the 
powerful aid of civil authority was palled in to 
assist the design. The Duke George of Saxony 
persecuted, with unrelenting severity, the clergy 
of his district who were inchned to Lutheranism ; 
recalled the students from the schools and uni- 



any other county. Two pretended witches were executed 
at Northampton, In 17SS, while the SpecMorwasin course 
of publication in London, and five others seven years aiter- 
wvda. — Nine women of Husbands Bosworth were exe- 
cuted by the sapient magistrates of Leicester, in July, 
1818, owing to a boT of the place having fits. In 184$, the 
rev. Mr. Lawes, of great a«e, a cooper, and sixteen wo- 
men, were executed at one time, at Bory St. Edmund's.— 
The Scotch Solomon, James, called witchcraft high-trea- 
son against God, and, therefore, he prohibited the usual 
rules of evidence.— The last burning in Scotland was in 
Sutherland, in 17n; the wretch who acted as Judge waa 
captain David Ross, of Little Dean.— Only in 1811 the lawa 
against witches in Ireland were repealed: and, at Olams, 
a servant girl waa burnt so late as 1788 1— In New Eng- 
land, in 16^, above four hondred were accused, and nine, 
teen put to death ; one refusing to plead, was pressed to 
death.— So late as 17SO, a Frenchman drew a large audi- 
ence, among whom was the royal commander at CuUoden 
and Fontenay, to see him get into a quart-bottle. The 
bottle stood on the stage, but the Frendunan, taking the 
money, disappeared. — Superstition had its origin in savage 
tribes and nations, in thor ignorance of the causes of na- 
tural phenomena. Benefits were ascribed to a good spirit, 
and evils to a bad one. This primary idea waa enlarged 
and dlvendfled by dreaming during Imperftet sleep, (or 
thinking while the volition was torpid.) and by illusions of 
the senses, which led to belief in ghosts, signs, omens, ftc. 
These causes were augmented by enthusiasts, and played 
upon by cunning impostors. Hence, there are snpersti. 
tiona in proportion to ignorance, and the passions are sub- 
dued by appeals to them. Most priests profess, too, to be 
in communion with the good genius, and to be able to 
suddne the evil one. And then chiefs of tribes use tha 
priests to assist in governing the people by their feais. 

2 H 
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versifies where the doctrines of Luther were sup- 
posed to prevail ; and, with a view to destroy 
Luther's version of the New Testament, purchased 
as many copies of it as he could coUect, and 
severely punished such of his subjects as refused 
to deliver them up. 

1522. John Siberch, the person who intro- 
duced the art of printing into Cambridge, is 
supposed to have been bom at Lyons, in France, 
where he learned the profession, and came to this 
country, like many other foreign typographers, 
to better bis fortune. He styled himself the 
fint Greek printer in England; vet, though 
there are some Greek letters in his books, there 
is not one that is whollv in that character ; and 
the types he used in his first work very much 
resembled Caxton's largest Notwithstanding a 
favourable licence* for the encouragement of 
the press, no books appear to have been printed 
at Cambridge after this year, to the year 1684, 
the space of sixty-two years. Siberch used this 
device on the books he printed at Cambridge. 



urn 



1523. Printing was introduced into the city 
of Amsterdam about this period ; and the many 
splendid editions of classical works which we 
possess from its presses, are evidences of the 
perfection to which the art has there been car- 
ried. William Janson Blean, one of its emi- 
nent printers at the early part of the seventeenth 
century, (a notice of whom will be given at that 
periodO and who is well known by several 
beautinilly executed volumes of diminutive size, 
enjoys the additional reputation of having intro- 
duced very considerable improvements into the 
structure of the printing-presses in use in his 
day. The first edition of^ LuUier's J<!ew Tetta- 
ment, translated into Dutch, is given bv Panzer 
as the earliest specimen of printing Rom this 
place. It is observed by Bacnmeister that Rus- 
sian types were used at Amsterdam in the year 
1699. — Santander, in the supplement to his Dic- 
tionnaire Bibliographique, adduces something 
like proof that t3rpography was exercised at Am- 
sterdam during tiie fifteenth century, a circum- 
stance not generally noticed. He had in his 
possession a small 8vo. volume, called Tractatus 
fratiU Dionytii de conversione peccatorit, which 



* In July US*, Ung Hemjr Vin. gnmted to tbia nnlvcr- 
Bity for ever, under his great inl, authority to name, and 
to have three stationers, or printers of boolis, alyanti and 
■tnngen, not bom wiUiin, or under his obedience, and 
they to be reputed anil taken as Hmw^t 



was printed in this city, and appeared to exhibit 
all the marks of the filteenth century. He gives 
the colophon in £ac-simile at page 518 of bis 
third volume. 

1523. A decree of the university of Cambridge 
relative to bookbinders, booksellers,andstationers, 
provides, " that every bookbinder, bookseller, and 
stationer, should stand severally bound to the 
university in the sum of £40, and that they should 
from time to time, provide sufScient store of all 
manner of books fit and requisite for the furnish- 
ing of students ; and that ail the books should be 
well bound, and be sold at all times upon reason- 
able prices."— flieom*. 

At this period, the trades of printers, binders, 
stationers, and booksellers, were exercised, as at 
the present time, by the same persons. 

1525. A printing office was established abont 
this time in the city of Cantebbuky; but no 
name or date is in the book supposed to have 
been printed there. 

1525. Tavistock. Here was an exempt mo- 
nastery of Benedictines, whose abbot was a lord 
of parliament, and whose house was exempted 
from all jurisdiction except that of the pope. A 
school for the study and preservation of the Saxon 
langruage was established here, which was dis- 
continued about the period of the Reformation. 
Several of its abbots wei'e learned men ; and the 
encouragement in literature is evident by the 
introduction of printing at so early a period. 
The first book which was printed was Tnomas 
Walton's translation of Boethius, by the desire 
of the ladv Elizabeth Berkelev : with the follow- 
ing colophon, "The Boke of Comfort, called in 
IjiitinBoenutdeContoUtione Pkuosopkie. Em- 
prented in the exempt monastery of Tavutok in 
Demkyre. By me tkm Thomas Ry chard, monke 
of the sade monastery. To the irutant detyre of 
the ryght worshypfull esquyer Mayster Robert 
Langdon, anno damini MDXXV. Deogracias." 
It is in octave rhyme. Two copies, but neither 
of them perfect, are in the Bodleian library ; and 
a perfect one is in that of Exeter college. 

A book, called theZ^on^GVamTmir, was printed 
at Tavistock, but no copy of it has been found. 
Among other productions of the same press, was 
printed the Stannary laws. 

1525. The first person who suffered for em- 
bracing the tenets of Lutherianism in France, 
was Jean le Clerc, a wool-carder, at Meux, and 
who was denominated the restorer of the churches 
of Metz and Meux. Le Clerc had distinguished 
himself, by pulling down from the walls the 
bulls and mandates, and affixiiig in their place 
placards describing the pope as antichrist ; for 
which he was whipped and branded. After this, 
he again offended as an image breaker ; and for 
this latter crime, he was routuated, crowned with 
hot iron, and thrown into the flames. 

1526. Jacob a Liesveldt, a famous printer at 
Antwerp, published an edition of the Belgie 
Bible, translated by certain learned men, whose 
names unfortunately have not been transmitted 
to us. The numerous editions of this transla- 
tion, printed by the same person, have gained 
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them the name of Liesvdd^t Bibles. — He was 
condemned and beheaded at 'Antweip, because 
in the Annolatiotu of one of his Bibta, he had 
said, that the saivation of matikind proceeds from 
Christ alone ! .' 

The following extracts from a work printed in 
lAtin and English, prose and verse, will serve 
as a specimen of the peculiar style of poetry in 
which Skelton,* the laureate to King Henry 
VIII., wrote. The work is entitled — A Beply- 
eaeion agaynst certayne yang Scolers abjured of 
late ^ \}ay John Skelton]. Thus endelh the 
Replieaeyon of Skel. L. jrc. Imprinted by 
Jtichard Pynson printer to the Kyng's most noble 
Grace, (^arto. 

" Howe yong scolers nowe a dayes embolden 
with the fly-blowen blast of the moche vayne 
glorious pipplying wynde, whan they haue de- 
lectably lycked a lytell of the lycorous electuary 
.of InsQr lemyng m the moche studeous scole 
boos of scrupulous philology, counting them 
selfe derkes exellently enformed and transcend- 
ing^y sped in moche high conyng, and whan 
they hare ones superciliusly caught." 

A lyteQ ngg« of Bethorike 

A lesw Imnpe of Logrke 

A pece or > patche of FhOoaophj 

Tina itarthwlth by ami by 

Ttiej tomUe ao in TbeolocT 

Drowned in dreegea of DiTUiIte 

That tfaev iii«e Qam aelfe able to be 

Doctoon of the Cliayre in tlie Vyntre 

At the thre Cranes 

To macr^ifye tfaeir names 

But madlr it frames. 

For ail tliat they pieche and teche 

Is fiutbrr tlian their wytte wyll reehe 

llios by demeiyttes of thdr abnsyon 

Finally they fiul to carefnll confusyon 

To beare a fogot or to Iw enHamed 

Thos aie they undone and utterly sliamed. 

The work consists of ten leaves, and is con- 
sidered very rare. 

Skelton, speaking of a book, and enn^tured 
with the splendour of its binding, thus breaks 
out in Terse : — 

■■\ntlitiuitofthebokelozends were Uie elaspea, 
TIk martin was illumined al with golden rules. 
And bice empictored with giaas-0|>pe8 and waspes, 
With butterlUes, and freah pecodie tailes, 
Snglond with flowies, and slyme anayles, 
Baryved pictores well toncbed and qnickely, 
It wonld have made a man hole that had be right slcUy, 
TO behold liow it was gamished and boond, 
Sncoverde over with gold and Uaaae line. 
The daspes and boUions were worth a H ponnde, 
Witti >™i«««i« and carbnncles the liorder lUd shine, 
mb II Ml an wufneum emj other line," ftc 

1526. James Nicholson commenced the art of 
printing at Soutbwabk, but a work with this date 
with his name is at present unknown. In 1537, 
he leaded in St. Thomas's hospital, and had a 
patent ftom Henry VIII. for printing the New 



* John Skelton is soppoaed to have been bom in Cnm- 
beriand. He was edncated at Oxfbrd, and obtained the 
Uring of Diaa in Norfolk ; bat bis condoct was very iixe- 
rnlar. Having reflected sevetely on cardinal Wolsey in 
Us poons, he was obUged to take refuge with Islip abbot 
of Weatmlnater, where be continued till his death, which 
took place June SI, 1529. He wrote satires, sonnets, and 
an InvectiTe against LOy the gnmmarian, whoansirered 
lum in bis own way. 



Testament in Latin and English. He printed in 
the whole eighteen works, which are lully des- 
cribed in the Typographical Antiquities. 

1626. The first edition of the New Testament 
in English. As Luther had translated the bible 
into Gennao, William Tyndale, or Tyndall, an 
Englishman, or as some say, a native of Wales, 
determined on translating tne scriptures into the 
English language. He attempted to accomplish 
this noble work in England ; but the opposition 
and persecution he met with at home, necessi- 
tated him to withdraw to the continent ; and after 
a conference with Luther and his associates in 
Germany, he settled at Antwerp, as the safest 
place to carry his project into effect, and where, 
in the coarse of this year, he finished an edition of 
the New Testament, without the name of trans- 
lator, or printer, or of the place where printed. 
Only 1600 copies were pnnted. Tyndall was 
assisted by Miles Coverdale, a Franciscan friar, 
and who was well informed in the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin languages ; also bv John Frith, 
and William Roye. Richard Grafton, an Eng- 
lishman, was the printer, under the direction of 
Tyndall. A great number of this edition was 
brought to England, and sold at three shillings 
and sixpence per copy. The dispersion of them 
caused prohibitions against them to be issued by 
cardinal Wolsey, Tonstall, bishop of London,* 
archbishop Warham, and sir Thomas More. 
The people were acquainted " that certain chil- 
dren of iniquity, bhnded by malice, had trans- 
lated the New Testament into English, to spread 
heresy, and ruin men's souls; and that some of 
these pernicious books had been brought into 
England. The clergy were directed to search 
and deliver up to the bishop of the diocese or his 
commissary any of these dangerous books within 
thirty days, under pain of excommunication, 
and of being punished as heretics those who 
detained them. The only copy known to exist 
of Tyndall's translation is that which is pre- 
served in the Baptist's library at Bristol. Of this 
copy Mr. Beloe, in his "Anecdotes of Literature 

* Tonstall, bishop of London, happened to pass throncft 
Antwerp on a Journey, and to tntify his abhorence cf 
Tindall'a principles, and for printing a sealed book far the 
multitude, he thought of porcliaaing aU the copiea, and 
».in Hin«Hn |f them ui one common flame. He employed 
an BngUah merchant residing there, and who happened to 
be a secret follower and IMend of Tindall. He furnished 
the merchant with all his unsold copies, which the bishop 
as eagerly bought, and bad them all publiely bnmed In 
Cheapside: which the people not only declared was "a 
burning of the word of Ood," but it ao inflamed the desire 
of readmg that volume, that (he second edition was sought 
after at any price ! and when one of the Tindallists (Qeorge 
Constantlne), who was sent to London to sell them, was 
promised by the lord chancellor, in a private ezamina- 
tion, that he should not snflte if ha would reveal who en- 
couraged and supported his party at Antwerp, theTindal- 
list immediately accepted the offer, and assured tha lord 
cbancellor that the gratcst encouragement they had was 
ftom TXmstall, the bishop of London, who had bought up 
half the impression, and enabled them to prodnceasecond ! 

At this time many of ilie Ignarantmonks declaimed flrom 

their pulpits, that printing was the invention of the devU, 
and warned their bearers from uaing such diabolical books 
as were written with the blood of the victims, who devoted 
themselves to heU. One of them (the vicar of Croydon 
In 8urry) exclaimed, "We must root out printing, or 
printing will root oat us !" 
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and Scarce Books, has furnished the following 
curious information : " It is in duodecimo, and 
is lettered on the back, 'New Tettament by 
Tyndall, first edition, 1526.' It has no title 
page. There is a portrait pasted to the first leaf. 
On the opposite leaf is a printed paper which 
says, that ' On Tuesday evening, (13tn of May, 
1760,) at Mr. Lanribrd's sale of Mr. Ames's 
books, a copy of the translation of the Neto 
Tettament, by Tyndall, and supposed to be the 
only one remaining which escaped the flames, 
was sold for fourteen gfuineas and a half. This 
very book was picked up by one of the late lord 
Oxford's collectors, (John Murray, written in 
the margin,) and was esteemed so valuable a 
purchase by his lordship, that he settled £20 
a year for lue upon the person who procured it. 
His lordship's library being afterwards purchased 
by Mr. Osbume, of Gray's Inn, he marked it 
at IS shillings, for which price Mr. Ames bought 
it This translation was finished in the reign of 
Henry VIII. an. 1526, and the whole impres- 
sion, as supposed, (this copy excepted,) was 
purchased by Tonstall, bishop of London, and 
burnt at St. Paul's cross, that year.' On the 
other side of the leaf, in manuscript, is this, 
' N.B. This choice book was purchased at Mr. 
Langford's sale, 13th of May, 1760, by me, 
John White, and on the 13th day of May, 1776, 
I sold it to die Rev. Dr. Gifford, for 20 guineas, 
the price first paid for it by the late lord Oxford.' 
Then follows a print of the Earl of Oxford, 
formerly the owner of the book, who died in 
1741. At the end of the book is the following 
note in manuscript by J. Ames. ' This singular 
English translation of the New Tettament ap- 
pears perfect to a person understanding printing, 
although it bears no date, which many books 
about uiat time wanted also, the subject at that 
time so dangerous to meddle with. The place 
where printed is generally supposed to be Ant- 
werpe, where persons in those aays had the press, 
and greater liberties than in their own countries. 
The manner in which this book is done tkow it 
very early, as the illuminating ol the great or 
initial letters, early used in the finest of our old 
manuscripts when they had a set of men called 
illuminators, for such purposes. Besides, the 
marginal notes being done witli the pen, which 
were afterwards printed, show it prior to others 
printed with them. The person who did Ktihmo 
a fine free hand scarce now to be exceeded. 
These considerations put together, incline me to 
subscribe to this being the first printed edition 
of the English New Tettament. J. Ames.' Un- 
derneath this is written, ' And what puts it out 
of all doubt that it is prior to all other editions, 
are his own words, in the second page of his 
address to the reader. A, Gifford, Sept. 11, 
1776." The address 'to the Reder,' alluded to 
here, is at the conclusion of the book. It is to 
this efiiect, ' Them that are learned christenly, I 
beseeche for as moche as I am sure, and my 
conscience beareth me recorde, that of a pure 
intent, singilly and faythfully, I have interpre- 
ted itt, (the Gospel,) as farre forth as God gave 



me the g^ffte of knowledge and understondynge, 
so that thcJTudness of the worke now at the firtt 
tyme offende them not : but that they con^der 
howe that I had no man to counterfet, neither 
was holpe with englysshe of any that had in- 
terpreted the same, or soche lyke thinge in the 
Scripture before tyme, &c.' After this foUow, 
' the errouis committed in the prentynge.'" 

The Dutch printers pirated Tyndall's New 
Tettament; ana in the following year they pub- 
lished two editions, of five thousand, in a small 
form, which wer^ sold by the Dutch booksellers 
at the rate of It. \d. each, or three hundred for 
£16 5>. George Joye, an English refugee, who 
corrected the Dutch editions, received only A^. 
a sheet, or \At. for the whole of his labour. — In 
England they were sold singly for about 2(. 6d. 
Tyndall's own edition was sold at about 3<. 

The publication of this New Tettament occa- 
sioned the bishop of London to issue the follow- 
ing prohibition : — " Cuthbert, by the permission 
of God, bishop of London, unto our well beloved 
in Christ, the archdeacon of London, or to hys 
officiall, health, grace, and benediction. By the 
duety of our pastorall ofiice, we are bounde dili- 
gently with all our power to foresee, provide for, 
roote out, and put away all those thynges, which 
seem to tend to the peril, and daunger of otir 
subjects, and especially to the destruction of 
their soules. Wherefore we hauyng understand- 
yng, by the report of divers credible persons, 
and also by the evident apparaunce of the mat- 
ter, that many children of iniquitie, maintayners 
of Luthers sect, blynded through extreame wick- 
edness, wandrying from the way of truth, and 
the catholicke &yth, crailely have translated the 
New Tettament into our English tongue, enter- 
medlyng therewith many hereUcall articles, and 
erroneous opinions, pernicious and offensive, se- 
ducyng the simple people attemptyng by their 
wicked and perverse interpretations, to propha- 
nate the majesty e of the scripture, which hitherto 
hath remained undefiled, and crieiftely to abuse 
the most holy word of God, and the true sense 
of the same, of the which translation there are 
many bookes imprinted, some with gloses, and 
some without, contayning in the EngUshe tongue 
that pestiferious and most pernicious poison, dis- 
persed throughout all our diocesse of London in 
great number; which truly, without it be speed- 
ily foreseene, wythout doubt will contaminate, 
and infect the flock committed to us, with most 
deadly poyson and heresie, to the grieuous peril 
and danger of the soules committed to our 
charge, and the offence of God's divine majes- 
tie : wherefore we Cuthbert the bishop aforesaid, 
grevously sorrowyng for the premisses, willyng 
to withstand the crafte ana subtletie of the 
ancient enemy, and hys ministers, which seek 
the destruction of my flock, and with a diligent 
care to take hede unto the flock, committed to 
my charge, desiring to provide speedy remidles 
for the premises; we charge you jointly and 
severally, and by vertue of your obedience 
strsughtly enjoyn and commaunde you, that bv 
our authority, you warn, or cause to be warned. 
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all and singular, as wel exempt as not exempt, 
dwelling within your arch deaconries, that within 
XXX days space, whereof x dayes shall be for 
die fint, X for the second, and x for the third 
peremptory terme, under paine of excommuni- 
cation, and incurring the suspicion of heresie, 
they do bring in, and really deliver unto our 
Ticare genenul, all and sing^ular such bookes 
conteyning the translation of the New Tatammt 
in the EngUshe tongue ; and that you doe cer- 
tifie us, or our sayd comissarye, within ii 
monethes after the day of the date of these pre- 
sentes, duely, persoiuilly, or by your letters, 
togetluer with these presents, under your seals, 
what you have done in the premisses, under 
pain of contempt. Given under our seale the 
xxiii of October, in the t yere of our consecra- 
tion, anno 1526."* 

1526. At this time appeared a singular book, 
entitled Champ Flmry, 4to., par A&tre Oeof- 
6oy Tory, of Paris, who was himself the author 
and printer, and who greatly contributed to- 
wards the improvement of the art. His book 
was in its day of considerable utility. Accord- 
ing to Foumier, he derives the letters of the 
Latin alphabet from the goddess 10, pretending 
that they are all formed of I and 0. He then 
brings the letters into proportion with the hu- 
man body and countenance; and, after intro- 
ducing a variety of extianeous matter, he gives 
the due and true proportions of letters. For 
this purpose, he divides a square into ten lines, 
perpendicular and transverse, which form one 
hundred squares completely filled with circles 
formed by the compass; tne whole of which 
serve to give form and figure to the letters. 

Tory was a person of considerable erudition 
and ingenuity. He translated into the French 
langnage various Greek works; and La Caille 
says, that Francis I. honoured him with a spe- 
cial privilege for the impression of the above 
■woA and similar devotional books, in conside- 
ration of the choice ornaments with which he 
embellished them. — His insigne, or mark, was 
" vn Pot casse remply de tonte, tortt tPinitru- 
mau," and the wonu nonp/tw. La Caille gives 
the history of Geofioy lory, who died in the 
year 1550, at considerable length. 

TR« MyrrouT of good Manen ^. — trandaU 
ktto engfyithe tfc. by Alexander Bercley prette 
jrc. JmprynUd by me By chard Pynton prynter 
viUo the liynyet nobU grace i-e. Folio. Without 
date. 

Over the presentation wood-cut is the follow- 
ing full title: — ^" Here begynnyth a ryght frute- 
iiiU treatyse, intitnlyd the myrrour of ^)od man- 
ers, conteynynge the iiii. vertues, callyd cardy- 
nall, compyled in latyn by Domynike Mancyn : 
And translate into Englysshe, at the desyre of 

* TindaD'i TatamaU condsts cf 363 leaves, besides tile 
tisisae to the reader and ensta j no margiinal texts bnt 
wbat are wrote, and the initial letters beautUolljr gQt and 
Ulnminated. In 1838 Mr. Samael Bagster, of London, re- 
frinted, verbatim, an edition of Tyndall's New Ttttamtni, 
irith a memoir of hli life and wrttinn, by George Offer, 
tocether with the proceedings and correspondence of 
Rinii7 VIII., Sir T. More, and Lord OromweU. 



Syr Gyles Alyngton knyght by Alexander Ber- 
cley preste and monke of Ely." 

This volume has neither running-titles, catch- 
words, nor numerals ; but the signatures are h 
8, in sixes. Colophon: — ^"Thus endyth the 
lyght frutefull matter of the fower virtues car- 
mnall. Jmpryntyd, &c." as before, "with his 
gracyous pryuylege the whiche boke I haue 
pryntyd at the instance and request of the ryght 
noble Rvchard yerle of Kent." 

The lollowing extract will at once shew the 
subject of the book, and the manner in which it 
is executed. The original is printed in roman 
letters in the margin. 

ms ptajme lytell treatrse, in style cnmpendyous 
Moche brefly conteyneth, toot rlrtues cardynall 
In rycht plesant proceise, playne Ic conunodyoas 
With light fote of meter, and style herocyall 
Rode people to enfomme in langage matemall 
To whose Tnderstanding, maydens of tender age 
And rude lytell chyldeme, shall fynde easy 



Ye sodie as the mother, doth cherisshe on her 1^ 
With swete blandyment ) of wordes smyable 
Cherysshyng with myilce, and norlsshyng with pappe 
Shall fynde tills small doctryne : both pUyne and pro- 



Old men, wtilche haae vsed in tyme passed to bahle 
In barbaryke langage, and wordes coarse & ydle 
Hay leme here, Uieyrmaners & tonges newe to fyle. 

1527. It will not be improper at this period to 
turn our attention to the state of literature in 
Scotland, when the effects of the reformation 
extended its influence to that kingdom; and 
when it began to experience the happy result of 
a more general acquaintance with the sacred 
writings. Before the Lutheran reformation ex- 
tended its influence to that kingdom, "g^ss 
daikness," the result of popish superstition, 
" covered the land." " Even bishops were not 
ashamed to confess that they were unacquainted 
with the canon of their faith, and had never 
read any part of the Sacred Scriptures, except 
what they met with in their missals. Under 
such pastors the people perished for lack of 
knowledge. That book which was able to make 
them wise unto salvation, and intended to be 
equally accessible to ' Jew and Greek, Barbarian 
and Scythian, bond and free,' was locked up 
irom them, and the use of it, in their own 
tongue, prohibited under the heaviest penalties. 
The religious service was mumbled over in a 
dead language, which many of the priests did 
not understand, and some of them could scarcely 
read ; and the greatest care was taken to prevent 
even catechisms, composed and approved by the 
clergy, from coming into the hands of the 
laiW.'' 

By many of the Scottish clergy it was affirmed, 
" That Martin Luther had lately composed a 
wick^ book called the New Testament; but 
that they, for their part, would adhere to the 
Old Testament." Even the libraries of their 
monasteries were some of them without a com- 
plete copy of the Scriptures. In the catalo^e 
of the library at Stirling, at the beginning 
of this century, we find only two Psalters, 
and one copy of the Gospels and Epistles, in 
manuscript, most probably in Latin ; tne rest of 
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its contents being purely monkish. There wen 
four Miualt, four Antiphanars, three Breviaries, 
two Legend/, four GraduaU, and ten Procet- 
tionalt. Nothing, however, can more completely 
exemplify the indifference to the Scriptures 
which prevailed among the dignified clergy, 
than the conversation which took place betwixt 
dean Thomas Forest, vicar of Dollar, and 
QeoTge Chrichton, bishop of Dunkeld, about 
A.D. 1538. The vicar, who was also canon of 
St. Columbs, was accused of heresy to the 
bishop, for preaching everv Sunday on the epistle 
or gospel of the day. The bishop, when the 
vicar appeared before him, addressed him in 
this manner: "My joy. Dean Thomas, I am 
informed that you preach the epistle and gospel 
every Sunday, to your parishioners, and that you 
do not take the best cow and the best cloth from 
them, which is very prejudicial to other church- 
men ; and, therefore, my joy, Dean Thomas, I 
would you to take your cow and your cloth, as 
other churchmen do.* It is too much to preach 
every Sunday; for in so doing you make the 
people think that we should preach likewise: it 
IS enough for you, when you find any good 
epistle, or good gospel, that setteth forth the 
uDerties of holy church, to preach that, and let 
the rest alone." To this sage admonition of his 
bishop, the good vicar answered, " I think, my 
lord, that none of my parishioners will complain 
that I do not take the cow and the cloth ; but I 
know they will gladly give me any thing that 
they have; and they Imow that I will gladly 
give them any thing that I have. There is no 
discord among us. Your lordship sayeth, it is 
too much to preach every Sunday : I think it is 
too little ; and I wish that your lordship did the 
like." "Nay, nay. Dean Thomas," said the 
bishop, " we were not ordained to preach." 
" Yotir lordship," said the vicar, " directs me, 
when I meet with a good episUe, or a good 
gospel, to preach upon it. I have read both the 
Ola and rieie Tettament, and have never met 
with a bad epistle, or a bad gospel ; but if your 
lordship will show me which are the good, and 
which are the bad, I will preach on the good, 
and let the bad alone." " I thank my God," 
said the bishop, " I know nothing of either the 
Old or New Testament; therefore. Dean 
Thomas, I will know nothing but my portass, 

Eireviary,] and my pontifical. Go away, and 
y aside all these fantasies, or you will repent 
it when too late." M'Crie (Life of Knox,) has 
g^ven an interesting account of this excellent 
clergyman, the vicar of Dollar, from which we 
learn that his father had been master-stabler to 
James IV., that after receiving the rudiments of 
his education in Scotland, ne prosecuted his 

• Thla was a peiqnisite termed the Corate^reMn<, paid 
to the vicar of the parish, on tha death <» any of his 
jarlahionen. It consisted, in country parishes, of the 
best cow vrtilch belonged to the deceased, and the npper- 
most cloth or covering of his bed, or the finest of his 
body clothes. The Corpu-praent was not conllned to 
Scotland. We find the Sogush House of Conunons com. 
plainlnc of It, A.D. 1580. See M'Ciie's Lift of Ktmi, I. 
p. 349, note G. 



education at Cologne; and on his return was 
admitted a canon r^^ular in the monastery of 
St. Colon's Inch; where being presented by the 
abbot with a volume of St. Augustin's works, 
his mind was enlightened, and he began to studr 
the Scriptures. He was afterwards appointed 
to the vicarage of Dollar, and when the agents 
of the pope attempted to sell indvlgencet in his 
parish, he warned his parishioners against them : 
" I am bound," said he, " to speak the truth to 
you: this is but to deceive you. There is no 
pardon for onr sins that can come to us, either 
ironipope or any other, but only bv the blood of 
the Cnnst." He used to commit three chapters 
of the Bible to memory every day, and made his 
servant hear him repeat them at night. He 
suffered martyrdom in 1538. 

But notwithstanding the general ignorance 
which overspread the nation, a gleam of light 
threw its rays across the minds of certain indi- 
viduals, probably by the introduction of some 
of the wntings of Luther, since an act of parlia- 
ment waspa^ed so early as July 17th, 1525, for 
eschewing of heresy, which enacted, that " na 
maner of persoun, strangear, that happinis to 
arrive with thare schip, within any part of this 
realme, bring with thame ony bukis or workis, 
of the said Luther, his discipulis or servandis, 
disputis or rehersis, his heresies, &c. under the 
pane of escheting of thare schipis and guidis, 
and putting of thaire personis in presonn." And 
in 1527, Uie chancellor and lords of council 
added this clause, "and all uther the kingis 
lieg^ assistaris to sic opunyeons, be punist in 
semeible wise, and the effect of the said act to 
straike apon thaim." So that it appears, that 
in 1525, protestant books and opinions were cir- 
culated by strangers only, who came into Scot- 
land fortne purpose of trade ; but that in 1527, 
it was found necessaiv to extend thepenalties of 
the act to natives of the kingdom. This act was 
renewed in 1535, with some additions. 

The jealous caution of the patrons of popery 
could not prevent the progress of truth ; for by 
means of merchants who traded from England 
and the continent, to the ports of Leith, Dun- 
dee, and Montrose, Tyndau's Translations of the 
Scriptures, with the writings of Luther and 
other reformers, were imported; and consigned 
to persons of tried principles and prudence, who 
circulated them in private with indefatigable in- 
dustry. " One copy of the Bible, or of the Neip 
Testament, supplied several families. At the 
dead hour of night, when others were asleep, 
they assembled in one house ; the sacred volume 
was brought from its concealment, and, while 
one read, the rest listened with attention. In 
this way the knowledge of the scriptures was 
diffused, at a period when it does not appear 
there were any public teachers of the trutn in 
Scotland." 

Foetrjr also became the vehicle for conre3ring 
the sentiments of the reformers to the people. 
The ignorance and immorality of the clergy were 
satirized, and the absurdities of popery exposed 
to ridicule. These poetical effusions were easily 
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committed to memorv, and could be communi- 
cated without the loteTTention of the press, 
which at that time was under the control of the 
bishops. Dramatic compositions of a similar 
tendracy were repeatedly acted in the presence 
of the royal family, the nobility, and rast assem- 
blies of the people. In vain did the bishops 
repeatedly procure the enactment of laws against 
the circulation of seditious rhymes, and blas- 
phemous ballads; the people still read with 
aridity the metrical epistles, moralities, and 
pealins composed in their native lang^uage. 
Kennedy and Kyllor, the former a young gen- 
tleman, the latter a friar, both of whom were 
nvelly burnt in 1538, distinguished themselves 
by their satirical dramas. The latter of these 
composed a scripture tragedy on the CrucifixioK 
of C^ritt, in which he satjrrised the clergy. 

Another poet of a similar genius was James 
Wedderbnm, son of a merchant of Dundee, 
and his two brothers John and Robert, who 
composed a metrical version of a number of the 
•mAiu which were afterwards commonly sung 
m the assembly of the protestants, until super- 
ceded by the version of Stemhold and Hopluns. 
They were also the chief authors of Gude and 
GcJbf ballata, e/umged out of profaae tongi, 
far anyding of tin and hertotric, Ife, But Uie 
poet who had the greatest influence in promot- 
mg the reformation was sir David Lyndsay,* of 
" die Mount," Lyon king at arms, who enjoyed 
the fitvonr both of James IV. and his son. His 
poems were so- universally popular, that it is said 
they were read by every " man, wonutn, and 
child:" and there was a proverbial expression 
for a long time in common use, on hearmg any 
exiiaordinary word, " there's no sic word in a' 
Davie Lyndsay." Previously to the appearance 
of Ramsey and Bums, the poetical effusions of 
no writer whatever had been so popular, as those 
of Sir David Lyndsay, or " Davie Lyndsay" as 
he was called. His principal defence of the 
translation of the scriptures mto the vernacular 
tongne is contained in the fint book of the Mo- 
nanUe, which is his greatest and navest work, 
in which a personage termed "Experience," 
reviews for him in high and lofty verse and tone, 
the history of all the mighty byegone kingdoms 
of old. A few stanzas from this poem are here 
given to show his style: — 

Pmdent Saint Panl doth make namtioii, 

TDachins tbe diverse Leedes of every buid, 

Sariof there have been mere edification 

In five words, that folk do understand, - 

nen to pronounce of words ten thousand. 

In stnnge langoace, and knows not what It meaiu : 

I think mch prattling U not worth two piaens. 



• Ete was the son of a gentleman of noble descent in 
the coonty at PUe, but the date of Us birth is onltnown. 
Be Ibst appeared In pabHc life as aserrant of James IV, 
at wtfeose side he was standing in Linlithgow chnrch. in 
tlw sanuner ot 1913, when tbe supposed apparition came 
befive him, to warn him against the expedition which 
ended in his defeat and death at Flodden, wtilch took 
plaee on the gth. of September, ISIS. Lrndsay is sup- 
posed to have died in the year 15fi7. Both the name and 
WDiks of Lyndsay have gone entirely out of notice, 
dbHeHy in consequence of the qoalntness of the language 
of his poems, and the byegone character of his snljects. 



I would that Prelates and Doetcnof the Law, 
With Laicke people were not discontent, 
nioagh we into our vulgar tongue did luiaw. 
Of Christ Jesus the Law and Testament. 
And how that we should keep commandement. 
But in our language let us pray and read. 
Our Pater noster, Are, and our Creed. 

I would some Prince of great discretion. 

In vulgar language pUlnly canade translate 

The needflil Lawea of this JLefism : 

Then would there not be lialfe so great debate 

Among OS people of the low estate. 

If every man the verity did luiaw, 

We needed not to treat these men of Law. 

To do onr neitthbonr wrong, we wonU beware, 
If we did fear the Lawea punislmient : 
Tliere would not be such brawling at the Bar, 
Nor men of Law clime to such Royal rent. 
To keep the Law : if all men were contend 
And each man do, as he would tie done to. 
The Judges would get little thing adoe. 

Unlearned people on the holy day, 
Bolemnedly they hear the Evangell snug. 
Not knowing what the priest doth sing or say. 
But as a Bell when that they hear it rung. 
Yet would the Priests in their mother tongne. 
Passe to the Fulpet and that doctrine declare, 
To Laicke people, it were more neccasare. 

The prophet David King of Israel, 
Compylde tbe pleasant Psalmes of the Psalter, 
In his own proper tongue, as I here tell : 
And Boiomon which was ills 8<m and Haire, 
Did make his Book into his tongne vulgar : 
Why should not their sayings lie to us shown 
In our language, I would the cause were Itnowo. 

Let Doctots write their curious question*, 
And arguments sown fall of sophistrie: 
nielr Logick, and their high opinions. 
Their dark Judgements of Astronomie, 
Their Medicine, and ttieir Philosophic^ 
Let Poets shew their glorious engine^ 
A* ever they please, in Greek or in Latlne. 

But let us have the books necessare^ 
To Common- wealth, and our Salvation : 
Justly translated in onr tongne vulgare. 
And eke 1 make you supplication, 
O gentle Reader, have none Indignation, 
TtunlUng to meddle with so high matter. 
Now to my purpose forward will I tat.* 

The endeavouis of the Scottish reformers to 
disseminate the truth, and render the scriptures 
more generally known and understood, met with 
the most determined opposition ; and persecution 
exercised its fatal cruelties upon the reformers 
themselves. Patrick Hamilton, an amiable 
youth of royal descent, and considerable leam- 
mg and eloquence, was the first who fell a 
sacrifice in Scotland. He was burnt at the 
stake, at Glasgow, with circumstances of pecu- 
liar barbaric, A.D. 1627. In 1630, Henry 
Forrest, another young man of learning, suffered 
at St. Andrews, for possessing a copy of the 
iV«io Testament, and affirming that Patrick 
Hamilton was a true martyr. And beside many 
others. Sir John Borthwick was accused of en- 
tertaining and propagating heretical opinions, 
and dispersing heretical tracks, among which, 



* lA»im)'t MonareMe, B. i. The copy from which this 
Is extracted is a small 8vo., printed in the Gothic letter. 
It is not folioed ) and having lost the title-page^ it cannot 
be ascertained where the work was printed, nor the date ; 
but it appears to have been printed in England, both from 
the form of the type, and the anglicitcd orthography. 
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the New Tettament in English was enumerated 
first Having escaped to England, he was 
declaied an obstinate heretic, and sentenced to 
be burnt, as soon as he could be apprehended, 
all persons were prohibited to entertain him: 
under the pain of excommunication ; and all 
goods and estates confiscated ; and his effigy to 
be burnt at the market cross. This was in 1 540. 

Some attempts were likewise made to intro- 
duce among the clergy and the higher ranks of 
' the laity, the study or the original languages. 
In 1534, John Erskine, of Dun, brought a 
learned man from France, and employed him to 
teach Greek, in Montrose; and upon his re- 
moral, liberally encouraged others to come firom 
France and succeed to nis place. From this 
private seminary, many Greek scholars proceeded, 
and the knowledge of the language was gradu- 
ally difTused over the kingdom. At this school, 
George Wishart probably obtained his acquaint- 
ance with that language; and was employed as 
one of the teachers. But William Chisholm, 
bishop of Brechin, hearing that Wishart taught 
the Greek New Tettament, summoned him to 
appear before him, on a chairge of heresy, upon 
which he fled the kingdom, in 1538, and re- 
mained abroad till 1544 ; when he returned to 
Scotland, but very soon fell a prey to the snares 
of Cardinal Beaton, and suffered death as a 
maytyr, at St. Andrews. 

1627. Henry VIII., as he possessed himself 
some talent for letters, was an encourager of 
them in others; and the countenance thus given 
to learning by Henry and his ministers, contri- 
buted to render the acquisition of knowledge 
fashionable in England. Erasmus speaks with 
great satisfaction of the general regard paid by 
the nobility and gentry to men of learning. It 
is needless to be particular in mentioning the 
writers of this reign or of the preceding. There 
is scarcely one who has the least pretension to 
be ranked lunong our classics. Sir Thomas 
More,* though he wrote in Latin, seems to 
come nearest to the character of a classical au- 
thor. — ^As a poet, the gallant and accomplished 
Surryt must not be overlooked ; nor, as promot- 
ing the cause of the reformation, or the study of 
the Greek and Latin languages, the names and 
eminent services of Colet, Lily, Grocyn, and 
Latimer, deserve to be recorded at some length. 

John Colet, the great and excellent dean of 
St. Paul's, and whose history is intimately con- 
nected with that of literature, both sacred and 
profane, was born in London, in the year 1466. 
He was the eldest son of Sir Henry Colet, knt., 
who was twice Lord Mayor of London. In 
1483 he was sent to Oxford, where he spent 
seven years in the study of logic and philosophy, 
and then took his degree in arts. Having re- 

• Sir Thomu More waa beheaded OD Tower-bUl, JnlT S, 
1A36, for deajinK the supremacy of the Ung. 

t The earl of Surry was a yoonr man m the most pro. 
mislog hopes ; bat his qnaliflcanons were no security 
against the violence of Henry's temper. He was arrested 
on a Itrivdlons charge of infidelity to the king ; and not- 
withstanding his eloquent and spirited defence, was eze- 
cnted on Tower-hill, January iff, IM7. I 



solved to enter the chtirch, he was presented, 
when but nineteen years of age, and only in the 
order of an acolythe, with the rectory of Den- 
ington, in Suffolk ; and in 1493 he was instituted 
to the rectory of Thyrning, in Huntingdonshire, 
on the presentation of his father, which he re- 
signed before the end of the year 1493. In order 
to acquire knowledge, and to improve and extend 
his acquaintance with the languages and sciences 
which he had already studied, he visited France 
and Italy. He appears to have returned from 
his travns in 1497, and withdrew to Oxford, in 
order to prosecute his studies with greater sue 
cess. In this situation he was neither inactive nor 
useless. When Erasmus visited England, Colet 
soon formed an intimate firiendship with him ; 
which he endeavoured to improve to a more ac- 
curate and critical knowledge of the scriptures. 
This friendship was maintained to the close of life, 
and the correspondence of these two great men 
served to animate them in the pursuit of biblical 
learning, in which they met with frequent and 
violent opposition, especially from the«cholastic 
doctors, who were so enraged at any attempts to 
promote the study of the Greek tongue, that 
they could not forbear uttering invectives against 
it from the pulpit ; and strove to suppress it by 
the cry of heray. Hence the proverb, " Take 
care of Greek, tieit you become on heretic : avoid 
Hebrew, un^f you become like Jew*." In 1502, 
Colet was made prebendary of Dumsford, in 
the church of Salisbury, and after some other 
changes in the chureh, he was at length, in May 
1505, without the least solicitation of his own, 
raised to the dignity of dean of St Paul's, on. 
which occasion he resigned the vicaiage of 
Stepney. Dr. Colet soon began to distinguish 
himself in the important station to which he was 
now advanced. He called to his asastance other 
divines of learning and talent The contempt 
which tlie dean expressed for the reli^ous houses 
or monasteries, and the display which he made 
of their abuses, together with the divinity lec- 
tures, and the method of expounding the scrip- 
tures, raised among the people an anxious in- 
quiry ailer the sacrra writings, and doubtless con- 
tributed to prepare their mmds for the reforma- 
tion. The ecclesiastics were stung to revenge, 
and a prosecution was commenced against him 
for heresy, in which Dr. Fitzjames, bishop of 
London, was the principal agent But to the 
honour of Archbishop Wareham, who knew and 
valued the integrity and worth of Colet, became 
his advocate and patron, and dismissed him 
without giving him the trouble of a formal 
answer. Disappointed in their accusation of 
heresy, they attempted to fix upou him a sus- 
picion of sedition or treason. In this theywere 
equally foiled; for the young king (Henry 
VIII) sent for him, and in private advised him 
to go on, reproving and reforming a corrupt and 
dissolute age. Another attack was made upon 
the dean, of a similar nature, but which was 
equally unsuccessful ; the king dismissing him 
with marks of affection, and promise of favour. 
Having succeeded to a very considerable estate 
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OD the death of his &ther, who died in 1610, he 
delitrered his chuich rerenues to hii steward to 
be expended in acts of housekeeping and hospi- 
tality ; and employed the annual produce of nis 
patonal estate in acts of piety, beneficence, 
and generositr. Having no very near, or poor 
lelatires, he founded the grammar school of St. 
Paul's, in London, which he endowed with lands 
and tenements, for the support of a head master, 
a second master, or usher, and a chaplain, for 
the instruction of one hundred and nfty-thiee 
boys in the Greek and Latin languages; and 
placed it under the care of the company of mer- 
ceis; and appointed William Lily to be the head 
master of the school. His honesty and zeal 
against the corruptions of the clergy increased 
he number of his enemies; but, protected by the 
^'iSiig, he escaped that degradation and martyr- 
dom, which with a less powerful patron he would 
pnbafaly have suffered. About nis fiftieth year, 
he fimned a resolution to withdraw from active 
Ufe, and spend the rest of his days in retirement ; 
bat he was prevented by death : for being seized 
with the sweating sickness, he retired tu his 
lodgings in the monastery of the Carthusians, at 
Shwn, near Richmond, where he died on the 
16th of September, 1619. He was bnried in 
the cathedral church of St. Paul's, with a 
hnmble monument, that he hod several years 
beiine prepared, with only this inscription : — 
" JoANNBS CoLETVs." Such was Colet, a man 
who, amid the darkness of the age, shone as a 
light in a benighted land ; and who deserves to 
be ranked among those who were essentially 
serviceable in the spread of scriptural knowledge; 
a honour to his country; and a blessing to 
posterity. 

WiUiam lily, or Lilye, was a celebrated 
grammarian, and a successful teacher of the 
kamed lang^ges. His principal work, or at 
least that by which he is best known is Brevit- 
«MM IiutUatio, MM ratio jfranimoHcti eogno- 
tctmdm, Londtm, 1613; commonly called Lily's 
Liim grammar. The English rudiments of it 
were written by Dean Colet; the preface by 
Cardinal Wolsey ; the syntax chiefly by Eras- 
mus, and the other parts by other hands; so 
that, although it bears Lily's name, he probably 
bad not the largest share in the work; and 
therefore during his life, modestly refused the 
honour of having it ascribed to him. William 
Lily was bom at Oldham, in Hampshire, about 
1466, and studied at Oxford. He travelled to 
Jerusalem, and on his return visited the isle of 
Rhodes for the purpose of studying Greek under 
the learned men wno had fled thither for pro- 
tection, after the taking of Constantinople. 
From thence he went to Rome, where he 
furtiier improved himself in the, Latin and 
Greek languages. On his return to England, 
in 1609, he settled in London, and taught 
grammar, poetry, and rhetoric, with good suc- 
cess, and IS said to have been the first who 
taught Greek in that city. Dean Colet ap- 
pointed him head master of his school, and lor 
twelve years he continued in that laborious and 



useful situation, when he was seized with the 
plague, of which he died. He left two sons, 
George and Peter, who were both learned men. 
The eldest of them published Xhtfirtt exact map 
that was ever drawn of this island. Mr. Lily 
had also one daughter named Dionysia, who 
was married to John Ritwyse, usher, and after- 
wards successor to him in the mastership of St. 
Paul's school. Lily died, Feb. 26, 1523. 

William Grocyn was bom at Bristol, in the 
year 1442; and received his education first at 
Winchester, and afterwards at New College, 
Oxford, of which he was made perpetual fellow 
in 1467; and in about two years afterwards was 
presented bv the warden and fellows of that 
college to the rectory of Newton-Longville, in 
Buckinghamshire; and became divinity reader 
of Magdelan College, of the same university. 
By the low state of learning in England, he 
was induced to visit Italy, to perfect himself in 
the Greek and Latin languages. He returned 
to England in 1491, and took the degree of 
bachelor of divinity, and was appointed public 
teacher of Greek at Oxford, ana obtained the 
friendship of Erasmus, who was then resident 
in that university ; and in several of his episUes 
speaks of him in a manner that proves he 
cherished the most sincere regard for him. He 
died at Maidstone College, in Kent, of which he 
was master, in the beginning of the year 1522, 
aged eighty, of a stroke of the palsy ; and was 
buried in the choir of the church at Maidstone. 
To William Lily, the grammarian, his godson, 
he bequeathed by his will, a legacy of fire 
ihillingt. 

William Latimer was considered by Erasmus, 
as a man of more than virgin modesty, under 
whjch was veiled the greatest worth; and as 
one of the greatest men of that age ; a master 
of all sacred and profane learning. Leland 
celebrates also his eloquence, judgment, piety 
and generosity. Litde is known of this eminent 
scholar; he was fellow of All Souls College, at 
Oxford, in the year 1489. Afterwards he tra- 
velled into Italy, and setded for a time at 
Padua, where he improved himself, particularly 
in the Greek tongue. On his return to bis native 
land he settied at Oxford as a teacher, and had 
for his pupil Reginald Pole, who was afterwards 
the celebrated cardinal and archbishop, and by 
whose interest Latimer obtained the rectories of 
Saintbury and Weston-under-Edge, in Glouces- 
tershire, and a prebendary of Salisbury. ■ He 
died very aged, and was buried at Saintbury. 

The following anecdote will serve as a curious 
specimen of the despotism and simplicity of an 
age not literary, in discovering the author of a 
Jibel, and which took place about this period. 
A great jealously existed between the Londoners 
and those foreigners who traded to this country. 
The foreigners probably, observes Mr. Lodge, in 
his Illuttrationt of English History, worked 
cheaper, and were more industrious. There was 
a libel aiffixed on the door of St. Paul's, which 
reflected on the king and these foreigners, who 
were accused of buying up the wool witii the 

2 I 
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king's money, to the undoing of Englishmen. 
This tended to inflame the minds of the people ; 
and the method adopted to discover the writer 
of the libel must excite a smile in the present 
day, while it shows the state in which learning 
must have been in. — The plan adopted was 
this: In every ward, one of the king's council, 
with an alderman of the same, was commanded 
to see every man write that could, and further, 
took every man's book and sealed them and 
brought them to guildhall to confront them with 
the original — so that if of this number many 
wrote alike, the judges must have been much 
puzzled to fix on the criminal. 

1527. Laurence Andrews is stated by Ames 
to have been a native of Calais, and a translator 
and author of various books previous to his ex- 
ercising the art of printing : which he adds, he 
might probably have learned from John Does- 
borowe or Doesbrock, or Peter Treveris. The 
wonderful SItape and Nature of Man, Beattt, 
&c." of his translating, was printed at Antwerp 
by the former of the two typographers above- 
mentioned, as was idso Andrewe's English 
version of the Valuacion of Golde and Sylver, 
supposed to have been produced in 1499, in 
black-letter. Like many of the other early 
printers, Andrewe resided near the eastern end 
of Fleet-street, by the bridge which crossed the 
Fleet, at the sign of the Golden Cross. 

The following is a list of his works : — 

Boke of Distyllacyon. London in the flete- 
strete, in the sygne of the golden Crosse. 18th 
April, 1627. FoUo. 

Myrrour, ^c. of the Worlde. In fletestrete, 
at the sygne of the golden crosse by fletehridge. 
Without date. Folio. 

Directory of Contcienct. Without date. 
Quarto. 




The above monogram of Laurence Andrewe, 
consisted of a shield, which was contained in a 
very rudely-cut parallelogram, surrounded by a 
thick black line. The escutcheon is supported 
by a wreath beneath an ornamental arch, and 
between two curved pillars, designed in the, 
early Italian style. The back-ground is formed 
of coarse horizontal lines. 

1527. i>ied, John Froben, or Frobenids, an 
eminent and learned German printer He was a 
native of Hammelburg, but settled at Basil, 
where he acquired the reputation of being un- 
commonly learned. With a view of promoting 
useful learning, for which he was very zealous 



he applied himself to the art of printing. He 
was the first of the German printers who brought 
the art to any perfection. The great reputation 
and character of this printer was the principal 
motive which led Erasmus to fix his residence 
at Basil, in order to have his own works printed 
by him. He would never sufier libels, or any 
thing that might hurt the reputation of another, 
to go through his press for the sake of profitj 
and being a man of great probity and piety, as 
well as skill, he was particularly choice in the 
authors he printed. It is said of him, that he 
exposed his proof-sheets to public view, and 
offered a reward to any person that should dis- 
cover an error. In his preface to Celius Rodi~ 
ginut, he advises the learned against purchasing 
incorrect editions of books, for the sAe of their 
cheapness, and calls the printers of them, pestt 
of learning. He says, " such wretched works 
cannot but be dearly bought, how cheap soever 
they are sold ; whereas he that buys a correct 
copy, always buys it cheap, how much soever he 
gives for it." 

Erasmus, Heyland, Oecolampadius, and other 
persons of Uie highest rank in literature, were the 
learned correctors of his press. Oecolampadius 
says, he could not sufficiently wonder that Eras- 
mus, who alone kept three presses continually 
going, who read and compared the Greek ana 
Latin manuscripts, and consulted the writings of 
all the ancients and modems, could find time 
enough to correct the proofs of his works ; and 
adds, that his example had not a little encou- 
raged him to engage in the laborious task of 
corrector. 

We have already noticed the frequent fiJsifi- 
cation, piratii^, and forgeries of literag^ works. 
The case of Froben, as described by Erasmus, 
may represent those of many other meritorious 
printers whose liberality and public spirit were 
thus made to enrich the ignorant and worthless. 
" Many are they who lie in wait for the man, 
and almost have conspired to his ruin. When 
any new work appears which is likely to be sale- 
able, one or other of them surreptitiously pro- 
cures a copy from his printing house, prints, and 
sells it almost for nothing ; whilst Froben is at 
an immense expense, not only in remunerating' 
correctors, but often in purchasing the originju 
manuscripts."* 

This excellent printer expired at Basil, in 



* ircreerr, in Ua poem of the Preit, allndet to the same 
subject in the following lines : — 

How sweet to yield the tribute of applanse. 
When sterling worth with strong ftttractjon draws ; 
Or what more plearing to the fedlng mind 
Than living wreaths aroond his brows to bind 1 
Bat In oiur Aajt what hordes of blockheads claim 
The prond distinction of the printer's name ; 
Around his press, Uke hungry beasts of prey. 
They swarm, whom every trade bath cast away ; 
Without the knowledge that can e'er improre. 
The sordid aim their active passions move. 
Their servile uses and their country's shame. 
How frequent now the public prints proclaim. 
Tbe base pursuits Hiat cunning can devise. 
Strong advocates their hireling page supplies. 
The dread of chains and slavery dispel, 
And as they're brib'd th' obedient conscience aeU. 
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this year, lamented by all, but by hone more 
than Erasmus, who wrote bis epitapb in Greek 
and Latin. He was succeeded in nis business 
by his son Jerome Froben, and his son-in-law 
Nicolas Episcopious, who carried on the busi- 
ness with the same reputation. 

1537. After this time no printer is supposed to 
have redded at Oxford for the space of sixtv 
years, for which chasm there is no reason assignea. 
We have already noticed the introduction of 
printing into the city of Oxford ; and without 
entering upon any oi the disputes Id question, 
it only remains at this time to notice those of 
whom we hare etrtain dates. Theodoric Rood, 
a native of Cologne, printed at Oxford in 1480, 
bat his first book is disputed ; it is supposed that 
ke continued in business to 1485 ; and that he 
had a partner called Thomas Hunte, an English- 
man ; only four books are known to bare been 
printed by these individuals, and one of these was 
■ot known till 1735, unless we admit that Hunte 
ms the printer of the three annonymous books 
in 1468 and 1479. From these we are obliged 
to descend to the year 1606, when Pynson or 
Wynkyn de Worde printed for the university 
till 1518, when John ScoMr* printed for them, 
•nd lived in St. John's, Baptist's-lane, who was 
mcceeded bv Charles Kyireth, a Dutchman, 
who resided m the city for a short time, in whose 
name we have only one book in 1519. Anthony 
Wood, in his Hittory of the Antiquitiet of 
Oxford, says that Theodoric Rood was suc- 
eeeded by Scolar, and he by Peter Treveris, who 
in 1525, removed to Southwark. — See Cotton's 
Typoyraphieal Gazetteer, Dibdin, Home, Stc. 

1528. i)»n< John Amerbach, one of the most 
excellent and learned printers of his time. He 
was at first a student at Paris, under the famous 
Lapidanos, who invited the three Germans to 
that city. Amerbach followed his studies until 
be attained the degree of master of arts ; and 
went to Basil in 1481 , where he set up a print- 
ing-press, and became very famous in the science 
of typography. The exact place of his birth is 
not determined. Orlandi rails him a Parisian, 
though perhaps on no other account than that 
he studied so long in that university. His name 
ii onquestionably German. 

Amerbach's first care, when he engaged in 
the printing-line, was to get a complete fount of 
round roman. His next was to procure some 
of the best correctors of that age, of whom, 
though no person was more capable than him- 
self, he had a greater number than any of his 
cotemporaries. He was so careful and diligent 
in this province, that he would not let one sheet 
pass unrevised by himself. Reuchlin says, that 



* John Scolar, printer to the TTnlvenity of Oxford, 
Rettal in a book which he had printed, an edict of the 
ehancellor, nnder hli official a«d, e^)oinlng that for a 
period of seven yean to come, no person should venture 
to piint that worlc. or even to sell copies of it elsewhere 
printed within Oxford and Its precincts, under pain of 
fotteHiDg the copies, and ftjlBg a line of five pounds 
ttnVmg and other penaMc*. Dnjinc the cenaofiliip of 
the press thnrnghout Kngland, the vice-chancellor was 
the aodioTized liceocer of all books printed at the Unl- 
venitj.— Ingram's jr«iiioria;i a/ Offtr*. 



he was a man of excellent genius, highly valu- 
able for the neatness and correctness of his works, 
and well skilled in several arts and sciences. 

As Amerbach was a pious man, and zealous 
in the cause of religion, which appears from all 
his prefaces ; so he made choice of consecrating 
his labours to that branch of learning, in prefe- 
rence to any other. This induced him to en- 
gage in printing the works of all the antient 
latners, a task hitherto unattempted by any 
printer. He began with an edition of St. Aus- 
tin, which he did not finish until 1505, in the 
old Gothic. What he had most at heart was to 
publish St. Jerome's works ; which as he knew 
was impossible to be done without a competent 
skill in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues 
(the last of which he was too old and fuU of 
business to learn,) he made bis three sons, youths 
of bright parts, divide that province among 
themselves; who, having studied those lan- 
guages, were obliged by nim, whether he lived 
or died, to finish that edition ; which they faith- 
fully performed. The greatest part of these par- 
ticulars are communicated by Erasmus in his 
prefaces to St. Austin and St. Jerome. 

Jodocus Badius, an eminent printer, savs, he 
was a man of indefatigable industry, and oon> 
summate skill in oorrecting the errors of comint 
copies. And adds, tlutt if all printers would 
follow the example of John Amerbach, their 
productions would b« in much higher repute 
than they are. 

Boniface, his eldest son, who died in I5A2, 
was for thirty years law professor at Basil, five 
times rector of the university, and went through 
the different offices of the magistracy with the 
reputation of a man of great integrity. In 1659 
was printed at Basil, 4to., the BiSliotheca Amer- 
backiana, a scarce work, which throws consider- 
able light on the /futory o/iVnKtn^. 

1 528, Oct. 2. 7^ obedieneeofa chrutian num, 
and how ckrittenruUn ought to goveme ; wherein 
alto, yf thou vyirke diligently, thou thalt fynde 
eyet to perceave the crafty eonveyaunce jf all 
iugglert. At Marlborow in the land of Hesse, 
the seconde daye of October, mdxxviii, by me 
Hans Luft. In this book Tindall asks, what is 
the cause why, we may not have the old tettament 
translated as well as the new, which they had 
burnt. Octavo. Marlborow, is a fictitious name 
for Marpurg, in Germany, the capital of Upper 
Hesse, where the art of printing was introduced 
in 1627 ; and it is, in all probability, this town 
which William Tindall designates, in his Englith 
tramlation of the Pentatewh of the year 1530, 
and in many other works printed about this time, 
as Marlhormc in the land of Heue. 

1528, AprU 6,Died Albert DcRE»,the cele- 
brated engraver on wood. This individual may 
be called Uie father of the German school of 
painting; he was also an excellent and inde- 
fatigable engraver, a writer on painting, per- 
spective, geometry, and on civil and military 
arohitecture. But it is as an engraver that he 
is chiefly known to us; and we think we may 
venture to say, that then is no name so cele. 
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brated in the annals of engraving as that of the 
subject of this memoir. 

Albert Durer was bom Ma^ 20th, 1471, at 
Nuremberg, in Germany, a city famed at that 
time, as rich and free, prosperous in trade, and 
fond of the arts. Having made a slight begin- 
ning with his pencil in the shop of his fauer, 
who was a goldsmith, Albert rapidly advanced 
in painting and engraving, and at the age of 
twenty-six exhibited some of his works to the 
public. So highly was he thought of, that his 
prints found Uieir way to Italy, where Marc 
Antonio Raimondi not only counterfeited on 
^^^^^^^ copper a whole set of beau- 
^"^^""""r tifully-executed small wood 
J^^^^^M cuts of his, on subjects taken 
f^^^^M from the New TaUmunt, 
I ^^ I but forged his well-known 
I ^^ I stamp; a piece of roguery 
^^^ \ W ^L which at once carried Durer 
into Italy to get redress. 
On his reaching Venice, the senate of that place 
so far did him justice, as to order M. Antonio 
to efface the mark : they also forbade any one 
but the right owner to use it in future. To this 
event in his life was owing his introduction to 
that wonderful genius Raphael, who sought his 
acquaintance : and, in the simple fashion of the 
times, the new friends mutually exchanged por- 
traits. His works quickly became the rage: 
he received high praises from all quarters ; and 
his style was copied by a first-rate Italian 
painter, Andrea del Sarto. The substantial re- 
wards uf merit kept pace with his fame. ■ Hav- 
ing finished a picture of St. Bartholomew, for 
the church dedicated to that saint at Venice, the 
work rose so high in public opinion, that Ro- 
dolph II., emperor of Germany, sent orders to 
Venice, that it should be bought for him at any 
price, and brought to Prague, not by the com- 
mon mode of carriage, but (to prevent its taking 
harm) on men's shoulders, by means of a pole. 
Durer's honours now flowea thick upon him; 
his fellow-citizens, proud of his talents, and 
equally so of his private virtues, chose him into 
the council of Nuremberg; and the emperor 
Maximilian sent him a pension, and a patent of 
nobility. 

As Durer did not make so much use of the 
pencil as of the graver, his pictures are scarce, 
and seldom to be seen but in palaces or great 
men's houses. His engravings, on the contrary, 
are so numerous, as well as closely-laboured, 
that it would betoken a life of no common toil, 
directed to this one point, to have performed all 
those which are extant, and fairly allowed as 
his. _ In the British Museum, and in the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge, as well as in 
inany other collections, are various specimens of 
his skill. His design proves vast invention : his 
copies of nature are bold und powerful, full of 
expression, though often extravagant and gro- 
tesque : his exactness in the composition of parts 
is also very striking ; and he has given a neat- 
ness of finish to small points, where most 
draughtsmen, probably, would have sacrificed 



correctness to the general effect. From his 
power and simplicity in copving nature, as well 
as from his attention to particulars, the admirers 
of Durer have called him, by analogy, the 
Homer of artists, while others, from the wild 
and romantic spirit of his works, have compared 
him to our English poet, Spenser, who, in his 
Faerie Queen, has conveyed so many dark and 
wondrous legends, and by the magical art of 
description, has dressed up fiction to look like 
truth. 

With respect to the- invention of etching,* it 
seems to be not well known to whom it is to be 
ascribed. One of the most early specimens of 
Albert Durer, is that print, known by the name 
of the Cannon, dated 1618, and thought by some, 
with little foundation, to have been worked on a 
plate of iron. Another etching by the same artist, 
is Mo$e$ reeeiving the Tablet of the Law, dated 
1624. 

One of Durer's best pieces, on wood, is that 
of St. Hubert at the Chate. The saint is seen 
kneeling before a slag, which has a crucifix be- 
tween its horns, while around him are hounds 
in Various attitudes, surprisingly true to nature. 
Another is an armed knight on horseback, at- 
tended by death (also on horseback), and fol- 
lowed by a frightful fiend, the group having 
almost as much of the ludicrous as the terrible ; 
this is called by some Death't Hone, and by 
others 7%« Worldly Man. But, perhaps, the 
most remarkable of all his prints is that of Me- 
lancholy, which conveys the idea of her being 
the parent of Intention; it is a female form, 
sitting on the ground, her features marked with 
the deepest and most solemn shades of thought, 
and her head resting pensively upon her hand ; 
above, before, and around her, are a multitude 
of emblems of science, and instruments of study. 
This composition, it has been observed, is inte- 
resting on another account ; namely, as a true 
picture of the times when it was engraved ; for 
precisely thus was attention perplexed and dis- 
tracted on most philosophical subjects, in the 
age of Albert Durer; and as he himself was au- 
thor of tewn treatises, most of which are on the 
metaphysics of art, he had probablv experienced 
much of that sort of melancnoly, which proceeds 
from mental weariness and disgust — ^tne usual 
end of such studies. In this view, the proverb 
might be true of him, " the painter paints him- 
self !" But poor Durer had other sources of 
melancholy, which may help us in ooming to 



* Some h&re ucrib«d the invention of etching to Pttn- 
dsco MazruoU, of Faima, or to Lucu * Dentecnm, of 
Zntphen, about the year isso. Bnt wc are certain that it 
was commonlv practised in Gennany. both at NorembeiT 
and nancfoit, about 161S; and since the use ofaqoalbrti* 
was known to Dorer, some scrapie not to give the Inves- 
tion of etchinc to his master Wolgeorath. — Samdrart.— 
FatmeKlano, who died in 1140, practised the ait In Italy, 
and in whose etchings we discover the band ot tte artist 
woiUog oat a Byatem, as it were, fhnn bis own imagina- 
tion, and BtrlTlng to prodnce the forms he wanted to ez- 
preas.— The artists were (sobably not long after this be. 
fore they foond oat the way of uniting etching wiOi 
engraving, in the manner that prints are now generally 
ezecnted. The pndae period cannot be ascertained.— 
MiermaH, 
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this conclumon. Although amiable in conduct 
and mannen ; a lorer of modest mirth, esteemed, 
and even beloved, by his brethren in art, re- 
spected by his fellow-citizenB, and distin^ished 
by his monarch, he had a priTate woe which im- 
bittered all his cnp of honour : he had a shrew 
for his wife.* Yet, as another proof that beau^r 
and a sweet temper are not necessarily united, 
we are informed that, in paintine the Virpn 
Mary, he took her face for a moael. His do- 
mestic trials he bore with calmness for a time, 
but at last he escaped, for rest from her unkind- 
Bess, to Flanders, finding an asylum in the 
bouse of a brother in profession and fame ; but 
she discovered him in his quiet retreat, and pre- 
vailed upon him, by earnest promises of amend- 
ment, to return to his home. Unfortunately, 
however, f« him and for the world, her ill dis- 
posilion returned too, triumphed over the strength 
of his constitution, and hurried him to the grave 
before his time. He died at the age of fifty- 
•even. A Latin inscriptiodt to the following 
effect, was engraved on his sepulchre in the 
cemetery of St. John : — 

TO THE MEMORY OF ALBERT DDRER. 

AU. THAT WAS MORTAL OF ALBERT DURER 18 

PLACED IN THIS TOMB. MDXXVIII. 

We have by this celebrated master one hun- 
dred and four engravings on copper, six on tin, 
a great number on wood,t ana six etchings. 
His wife, whose maiden name was Agnes Frey, is 
supposed by some to have executed several small 
pieces, representing the miracles of Christ ; but 
this is merely conjecture. His son, Albert, was 
a sealptor, and probably an engraver. 

1629. Diiti Richard Pynson, printer, of 
whom we have already given some notice (see 
page 196 anu), and also made such extracts as 
may shew the nature of the works in which he 
was engaged. Pynson, like many of the early 
trpographers, was a foreigner. In the chapel of 
^e rolls is contained a patent of naturalization 



• ISaMiwnr bu been consldeicd, by lome writer*. •• 
a condition not ao well suited to tbe drcnmataaees of |dii- 
looophcn and men of learninir- There it a little tract 
whicb profeaaes to Investigate tbe snbleet ; it baa for iti title 
Dt M^MmoKia LtleraM, an CxUAnt ute oa Mra miten 
eenwiaf ' That la, Mairiace of a Man of Letters ) with 
an enqiiirr whether it is moat proper for him to continne 
B '■"'*-''«' or marry?— Hie anuior alleges the great merit 
ofaome womeni paitlenlarlythatof Coozaga, theconaott 
or Montefeltro doke of Urbinot a lady of toch disUn- 
gidahel accompUshmenta, that Peter Bembos tald, none 
but a atiqiid man would not prefer one of her convena- 
Uons to all the formal meeUngi and dispntationa of the 
phnosopbers.— Tbe wife of Bergbem would never allow 
tkat excelleat artiat to qnit hia occnpationa, and she con- 
tiired an odd expedient to detect lite indolence. The ar. 
tiat wnfced in a room above beri ever and anon tbe 
raued Urn by tbnmping a long stick against the ceillnK. 
-wUle the obedient Berghem answered by atampinfc hia 
toot, to saUsly Mrs. Berghem that he was not napping.— 
JEUan had an aversion to the marriage state. — Sigoooa, a 
learned and well known scholar, would never marry, and 
aDend no inelegant reason, that " Minerva and Venni 
could not live together." 

t Mr. Ottley baa been enabled to give a rldi treat to 
Ummc who can fieel an interest in this study, by presenting 
in Ui book, specimens of tbe works of tliia great artist, 
printed fmm Ihe original Uoekt Utemielea I There are 
fooT, viz., TAelMt Sapper; CJkrist before Pilate I Ckritt 
takm iown/rom Ou Cnmi and The Atcentim. 



granted to him by k!n^ Henry VII., about 14tW, 
which calls him " Richard Pynson, descended 
from the countries of Normandy." The name 
does not then appear to have been first intro- 
duced into England, for in the churchwarden's 
books belonging to the parish of St. Margaret, 
WestmiBster, in the year 1504, are the words, 
"Item, receuyued of Robert Pynson for four 
tapers iiiid." Anthony A. Wood also, in his 
Atheiue Oxmtienia, edit, by Bliss, London, 1815, 
vol. ii. p. 892, mentions, that one " Philip Pin- 
son, an English man, studied among the Mino- 
rites or Grey Frian, for a time at their house in 
Oxon, of which order he was a learned brother." 
He was subsequently suffraf^-bishop to Had- 
rian de Castello, bishop of Hereford, and after- 
wards bishop of BaUi and Wells; through 
whose endeavours, united with the interest of 
king Henry VII., he was advanced by the court 
of Rome to the archbishopric of Tuam, in Ire- 
land, December 2nd, 1603, and three days after 
he died of the plague. It has been snpnosed, 
from an equivocal note inserted in Palmer's 
General History of Printing, that Richard Pyn- 
son, or Wynkyn de Worde, was the son-in-law 
of William Caxton; but the preference has 
rather been assigned to the latter, since in all 
his devices Caxton's mono^am appears most 
prominently conjoined with De Worde's, while 
those of Pynson are composed of his own initials 
only. That Pynson might have been either an 
apprentice or workman of Caxton's is scarcely 
to De doubted; since in The Prohemye, to his 
edition of Chaucer's Canterbury Talei, printed 
without date, he says, " whiche boke diligently 
ouirsen 8c dnely examined by the polliticke 
reason and ouersight of my worshipful master 
William Caxton accordinge to the intente and 
effect of the seid Geoffw Chaucer, and by a 
copy of the seid master Cfaxton purpos to im- 
prent by the grace ayde and support of almyghty 
god. Whom J humbly besecne. that he of his 

rte and habnndant graxie will so dispose that 
may it fynisshe to his plesure laude and 
glorye." It has also been considered, that 
Richard Pynson was probably a more ancient 
printer than Wynkyn ae Worae, on account of 
the rudeness of type which is shewn in his 
edition of Diuet and Pauper, 5th July 1493; 
and in the book of Canterbury Talet, without 
date, when contrasted with the typographical 
excellence of Wynkyn de Worde. The rea- 
dence of Pynson was in Fleet-street, close to 
that of De Woide, whom it has been sup- 
posed he invited from Westminster, to dwell 
near him. Psalmanazar has also intimated, 
that the two typographers lived in the closest 
faipiliarity and niendship with each other, but 
by their publishing different editions of the same 
book, almost at the same period, it would appear 
more as if they had been the supporters of two 
rival presses. The first book of Pynson's which 
is known with a date, states in the colophon, 
that it was printed " the y day Juyl. the yere of 
onre lord god. m.cccc.lxxxxiii. — ^by me Richarde 
Pynson at the Temple-barre of london." The 
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FalU of PrineU, of the following, year, has 
" dwellynge witboute the Temple bamre of Lon- 
don," which place of his residence is conUnued, 
till 1502-3. In the ItnyUicym 4r FoUnm/nge 

ofCritte, finished on the 27th of June in 

the latter year, his honse is stated to be " in 
Flete-strete at the sygne of the George;" and 
the book to have been printed "at the com- 
maundement and instaunce of the ryght noble 
and excellent Prynces Margaret moder of our 
souerain lorde Kynge Henry the VII. and 
Countesse of Rychmount and Derby." But a 
still higher protection is to be found attached to 
a Salisbury Missal, printed in 1604, which has 
the words, " per Ricnardum Pynson hnius artis 
ingeniosissimum mandato et impensa serinissimi 
xpristianissimiq. et omnia rirtntura genere pre- 
diti regis Henrici septimi." The Pylgremage of 
Perfection, 1525, was "Imprinted at London in 
Fletestrete, besyde saynt Dunstan's Churche by 
— printer to the Kynges noble grace;" and in 
an edition of the Salisbury Missal, without date, 
are the expressions " In parochia Sancti Dun- 
stani (in fletestrete), iuxta ecclesiam commoran- 
tem." From these extracts, it is ascertained 
that Pynson lived in two, if not in three diffe- 
rent residences ; since, as the parish of St. Cle- 
ment reaches to the western side of Temple- 
Bar, he could not be dwelling near St Dunstan's 
church at the time when he was situated without 
the boundary. It is supposed that in 1608, 
wrhen William Faques eitlter died or resigned 
his office of king's printer, Pynson first properly 
assumed this title in his colophons; and that 
the royal patronage which he had previously 
received, must have been confined to certain 
books only. In December 1608, in the colophon 
to the Peregrinatio Httmani Generis, he styles 
himself, " Piynter vnto the Kyngis noble grace," 
and in Alexander Barclay's translation of Sal- 
lust's Chronicle, no date, there is added to the 
above, " with priuylege mto hym graunted by 
our sayd sourayne lorde the kynge." 

About 1625, Robert Redman assumed and 
altered one of the best devices of Richard Pyn- 
son, and also interfered in one department of 
printing, (the law,) which the latter considered, 
uom the royal protection already mentioned, as 
being peculiarly his own. At Uie end of an 
edition of LytylUm Tenures newly and mooit 
truly correctyed and amended, October 12th, 
1625, Pynson placed the affair before the public 
in a Latin letter, of which the following is a 
translation: — " Richard Pynson, the Royal Prin- 
ter, Salutation to the Reader. Behold I now 
give to thee. Candid Reader, a Lyttleton cor- 
rected (not deceitfully,) of the errors which oc- 
curred in him ; I have been careful that not jny 
printing only should be amended, but also that 
with a more elegant type it should go forth to 
the day: that which hath escaped from the 
hands of Robert Redman, but tnUy Rudeman, 
because he is the rudest out of a thousand men, 
is not easily understood. Truly I wonder now 
at last that he hath confessed it his own typo- 
graphy, unless it chanced, that even as the Devil 



made a Cobbler a Mariner, he made him a 
Printer. Formerly this Scoundrel did profess 
himself a Bookseller, as well skilled as if he had 
started forth from Utopia; he knows well that 
he is free who pretendedi to books, although it 
he nothing more ; notwithstanding he is a Buf- 
foon who hath dared to engage in it, his reve- 
rend care for the Laws of England should 
knowingly and truly have imprinted them all. 
Whether the words which I give be profitable, 
or wheUier they be faithful he can tell, and do 
thou in reading Lvttleton excuse his caie and 
diligence in that place where thou dost see it. 
Farewell ;" Redman took but little notice of 
all this, but in April 1627, he removed into St. 
Clement's parish, to the sign of the George, the 
very house which Pynson nad quitted ; and in 
the same year, in an edition of Magna Charta, 
Pynson a^in attacked him in a similar manner. 
In 1532, Redman seemed to have occupied bis 
antagonist's residence next to St Dunstan's 
church, as his dire«tion expresses ; and Herbert 
supposes that Pynson thus efi°ected a reconcilia- 
tion with Redman, by retiring from business, 
and making over his whole stock to him. The 
last books printed by Pynson, are supposed to 
have been bishop Longland's Convocation Ser- 
nuni, and the Missal of the Holy Ghost, both in 
octavo, 1531 ; but in the date of the former, 
Herbert supposes that there is an error, and that 
MDXxxi has been placed for mdxxix. The 
colophons of some of Pynson's books shew that 
he was employed by some of considerable im- 
portance as well as the royal family, for in that 
to the Promptuarius Pueororum, 1499, he says, 
" Imprinted by the excellent Richard Pynson, 
at the charges of those virtuous men Frederick 
and Peter Egmont, after Easter," &c. In an 
edition of the Old Tenures, he mentions, that it 
was printed at " the instaunce of my maistres of 
the company of Stronde Inne with oute tempyU 
barre off London;" and in Tlie Myrrowrof 
Good Maners, no date, he says " whiche boke I 
haue pr3mtyd at the instance and request of the 
ryght noble Rychard Yerle of Kent" As in 
1629, Thomas Berthelet bad a patent for the 
office of king's printer, and in a book of that 
year he assumed the title, it has thence been 
concluded that Pynson died about the same 
time ; but, if the above-mentioned books be re- 
ceived as evidence, this supposition is certainly 
erroneous. Lord Coleraine, in his manuscripts 
concerning Tottenham, preserved in the Bod- 
leian library at Oxford, states that in the 1 1th 
of Henry VIII., 1619, the manor-house of Tot- 
tenham with the adjoining fields, (then the pro- 
perty of sir William Compton), were leased for 
forty-one years to one Richard Pynson, gent., 
but whether this were the typographer is cer- 
tainly doubtful. Mr. Rowe Mores, in his very 
curious work on English Fottnders and Foun- 
deries, speaks well both of Pynson and his types. 
He states that in 1496, this printer was possessed 
of a double pica, and great and long primers, all 
clear and good, with a rude Eng. english, and 
english, and a long primer roman. In 1499, hA 
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kad as english, and a pica roman, of a thick 
appearance, but a letter wliich sUrad well in 
bne. He had also a better fount of great primer 
English, with which he printed in 1498 ; Pynson 
was the first typographer who introduced the 
iDman letter into this country. 

As the authenticity of the portrait of William 
Caxton has already been noticed, so it should be 
observed, that there is no better proof than that 
of time add popular acceptation for the head 
engrared for Richard Pynson. In reality, it 
represents John Gmmeus, junior, who lived at 
the court of Louis XIII. to whom he was phy- 
ncian in ordinary ; and it occurs on the back of 
a Latin address to marshal Montmorenci, com- 
posed by him. The original is a tine spirited 
wood engraving, about six inches in height ; and 
was discovered by Francis Douce, Esq. 




The above is the principal device of Richard 
Pynson, though in general, thev were six in 
number. He had also several loose engraved 
border pieces, for the formation of compartments 
and title-pages ; or for the enlar^g of some 
other device, on some of which his cypher ap- 
pears in miniature. Of these compartments, one 
consisted of naked boys in procession to the left, 
carrying one upon the shoulders of four others ; 
anoUier had a procession to the right, in which 
two of the boys were riding in panniers on an 
elephant, the nearest of which was crowned. A 
third, had two boys holding a festoon ; and all 
of these were bottom pieces. A fourth compart- 
ment contained the history of Mutius and Por- 
senna. He probably had likewise a kind of 
stamp for the covers of books ; since in Herbert's 
description of the Jmitatyon, ^e. o/CAru(, 1503, 
and Dibdin's Typographical Antiquitia, vol. ii. 
page 423, he says, " a copy of this book was 
curiously bound, with the king at length, the 
printer's mark, and other figures stampt on the 
cover." Again, in Herbert's notice of the Abbre- 
vimentum Slatutontm, 1499, he states that " the 
king at length, and Pynson's mark, R. P. were 
stamped on the cover of the book." Pynson, 
like Wynkyn de Worde, affixed to several of his 
books, especially to his statutes and law publi- 
cations, various engravings of the royal arms, 
supporters, badges, &c. as well to inoicate his 
being the king^s printer, as to denote those 
volumes which more immediately related to the 
history and constitution of England. 



1629. The first patent of king's printer which 
has been found, is that granted to Thomas Ber- 
thelet, by HenryVIII., in this year. But be- 
fore this time, Kchard Pynson, in 1503, had 
styled himself "printer unto the king's noble 
grace;" and in 1608, we find William Faques, 
in like manner, taking the Latin title of regit 
impreuor (the king's printer). It may be re- 
garded as almost certain, that at this time the 
appointment of king's printer did not convey 
any exclusive privileges, but was merely an 
honorary distinction, implying that the indivi- 
dual possessing it was peculiarly patronized by 
his majesty, and perhaps was regularly employed 
to do the printing work of the crown. It was, 
in fact, an appointment very nearly of the same 
nature with those held at present by any of the 
royal tradesmen. Wynkyn de Worde, before 
Pynson, called himself printer to the lady Mar- 
garet (Henrv VII.'s mother), but it will scarcely 
be pretended that that princess, by such an ap- 
pointment, could confer upon him any exclu- 
sive privileges. At the venr time that Pynson 
called himself printer to the king, the acts of 
parliament were printed not only at hb press, 
out also at those of Wynkyn de Worde, and of 
Julian Notary. And this view is fully confirmed 
by the terms of the patent granted to Berthelet, 
in which there is not a word about the exclusive 
right of printing anything whatever. The king 
assumed the right of controlling the exercise of 
the art of printing, not merely in regard to cer- 
tain classes, but in regard to all classes of books. 
He licensed at bis pleasure one man to print, 
and refused that liberty to another ; he permit- 
ted the printing of one book, and prohibited that 
of another. The royal prerogative, in fact, as 
to this matter, was held to be unlimited and om- 
nipotent Every thing testifies the supremacy 
actually exercised by the royal prerogative. No 
book, in the first place, could oe printed at all 
until it was licensed; and secondly, the king 
assumed the power of granting a right of exclu- 
sive printing and exclusive selling to whom he 
pleased in regard to all books whatsoever. — We 
shall enumerate the patents and privileges as 
they were gpranted to certain persons for printing 
or vending any kind of books. 

Thomas Bertheletlived at the si^ of Lucretia 
Romana, in Fleet-stieet ; and it is sinfpilar to 
remark Uiat the king's printer, (from Pynson in 
1600) to the present time, have all resided in the 
parish of St. Bride, which seems to have been 
the Alma Mater of our profession, upon its first 
introduction into the metropolis. The total num- 
ber of those carrying on printing in this parish 
almost defies enumeration ; certainly eclipses, in 
comparison, that of any other parish or circle of 
similar extent in England, or perhaps the world. 

1529. Louis de Berquin, a gentleman of Ar- 
tois, who was probably attached to the reformed 
opinions, presumed to avow himself by his con- 
versation and writings the defender of Erasmus, 
and brave in his behalf the fury of the Sorbonne. 
Such was the fury of the Parisian divines, (who 
had published a Centura, about 1526, upon va- 
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riotis passages of Erasmus's New Testament,) 
that not even the royal protection of Francis I., 
though powerfully exerted in the favour of Ber- 
quin, was sufficient to shield him from their ven- 
geance ; and this unfortunate man was, after a 
tedious process, condemned to expiate his offence 
in the flames ; and was actually, burned at Paris 
in this year. — ^Noel Bedier, who affected the 
name of Beda after the veneiahle Bede, was 
syndic of the Sorhonne at this period. He was 
a fierce fanatical pedant, and an incessant dis- 
putant ; always on the look out for heresy, and 
for some new victim to persecute ; and such was 
his hatred to heterodoxy that he would have 
burned every individual whom the Sorbonne 
condemned. 

1530. — ^The first abridgement of the Etu/lish 
Stalutet, printed in English, was done by John 
Rastell. The pre&ce to this work details the 
arguments which caused the old Norman French 
to give place to the English language, in enact- 
ing the laws of this country. It is on this ac- 
count an interesting relic; and we therefore 
give the following extracts from Luckombe : — 

"Because that the lawys of this realme of 
England, as well the statutes as other juge- 
mentys and decreys, be made and wrytyn most 
commynly in the Frenche tongue, dyuerse men 
thereof muse, and have oftimis communycacion 
and argument consyderyng, that in reason euery 
law wherto any people shuld be boundyn, ought 
and shulde be wryttrn in such manere and so 
opynly publishyd and declaryd, that the people 
myght sone, wythout gret dyffyculte, have the 
kitouleg^ of the seyd laws. But the verey cause 
why the seyd laws of Englond were writin in 
the French tonge, shuld seme to be this : furst, 
yt ys not unknowyn, that when Wyllyam, duke 
of Normandy, came in to thvs land., and slew 
kyug Herrold, and conquerya the hole realme, 
there was a grete nomber of people, as well g^en- 
tylmen as other, that cam wyth hym, whych 
understode not the vulgar tong, that was at uat 
tyme vsyd in this realme, but onelv the French 
tong: and also, because the seyd kyng, and 
other grete wyse men of hys counsel, perseyuyd 
and suposyd that the vulgar tong, which was 
then usyd in this realme was, in a manere, but 
homely and rude, nor had not so grete copy and 
haboundaunce of wordys as the Frenche tong 
than had, nor that vulgare tong was not of yt 
selff sufiycyent to expown and tu declare the 
matter of such lawys and ordenauncis, as they 
had determynid to be made for the good govei- 
naunce of ibe people so effectually, and so sub- 
stancyally, as they cowd indyte them in the 
French tong, therefore they orderid, wrot, and 
indytyd the seyd lawys, that they made, in the 
French tong. And lorthermore, long after the 
commyng off kyng Wylyam conquerour, because 
that the vse of the French tong in this realme 
began to mynysh, and be cause that dyuers 
people that iuhabityd wythin this realme, wich 
could nother speke the vulgare tonge of thys 
realme, nother the French tong; therefore the 
wys men of this lealme causyd to be ordyryd. 



that the matters of the law, and accions betwen 
partes shuld be pledyd, shewyd and defendyd, 
answerd, debatyd and juggyd in the Eng-lish 
vulgar tong ; and more over, that wiyttyn and 
enteryd of record in the roUys in the latyii tongr« 
because that every man generally, and indiffe- 
rently, myght haue the knolege thereof as ap- 
peryth by a statute made in the xxxxvi yere of 
£. iii. c. vltimo; wherfore, as I suppose, for 
these causis before rehersyd, which was mtendyd 
for a ryght good purpose." 
" Thoughe the statutys, made as well in the 

re of the seyde kyng Henry the VII., as in 
tyme of our souerein lorde, that now ys, be 
sufficyendy indytid and writyn in our Ene^Iysh 
'tong, yet to them that be desirous shorUy to 
knowe the effect of them, they be now more 
tedyottse to rede, than though the mater and 
effect of them were compendyously abbreuiat : 
wherefore now, as farr as my symple wytt and 
small lemynge wyll extende, I haue here takyn 
upon me to abbregg the effect of them more 
shortly in this lyttyll book, besechyng all them, 
to whome the syght here of .shall come, to accept 
hyt in gree ; and though they shall fortune to 
fynde any thynge mysreportya, or omytted by 
my neglygens, elis by neglygens of the prynters, 
tliat yt wolde lyke them to pardon me, and to 
consyder my good wyl, which haue intendid ty 
for a comyn welth, for the causis and considera- 
cyons before rehersyde; and also, that Yt for- 
tune them to be in dout in any poynt tnereof, 
ret, yf it please them, they may resorte to the 
hole statute, whereof diys book is but a brege- 
ment, and in manere but a kalender. And S>t- 
thermore I wyll aduertyse every mon, that shall 
fortune to haue any matter in ure, to resorte to 
some man, that ys lemyd in the laws of thys 
realme, to haue his councel in such poyntis, 
which he thinkith doubtfull concemyng these 
seid statutis, by the knolege wherof, and by the 
dylygent obseruyng of the same, he may the 
better do hys dewte to hys prynce and souerine, 
and also lyf in tranquilite and pease wyth bis 
neyghbour, accordyng to the pleasure and com- 
mandment of all mighti God, to whom be eternal 
laud and glori. Amen." 

1530, Nov. 30. Died Cardinal Wolsev, the 
celebrated minister of Henry VIII. Thomas 
Wolsey was the son of a butcher at Ipswich, 
bom in 1471 , and educated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. He was a youth of great parts ; and, 
making considerable proficiency in learning, be 
became tutor to the sons of Grey, marquis of 
Dorset, who gave him the rectory of I.ymington, 
in Hampshire, and opened the way for him at 
court. Prompted by ambition, he sought and 
obtained promotion and favour under Henry 
VII., who sent him on an embassy to the em- 
peror, and, on bis return, made nim dean of 
Lincoln. Henn' VIII. gave him the living of 
Torrington, in Devonshire ; and afterwards ap- 
pointed him register of the garter and canon of 
Windsor. He next obtained the deanery of 
York ; and, attending the king to Toumay in 
France, in 1513, was made bishop of that city. 
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honouis fell upon him in a den^ree equal to his 
ambition. " He was lapacious," say8 Sir James 
Mackintosh ; " but it was in order to be prodigal 
in his household, in his dress, in his retinue, in 
his palaces, and, it must be added, in justice to 
him, in the magnificence of his literary and 
idigions foundations. The circumstances of his 
time were propitious to his passion of acquir- 
ing money. The pope, the emperor, the kings 
of Fiance and Spain, desirous of his sovereign's 
alliance, ontbade each other at the sales of a 
minister^ influence; which change of circum- 
stances, and inconsistency of connection, ren- 
dered, during that period, more frequent than in 
most other times. His preferment was too 
atonnons and too rapid to be forgiven by an 
enWons worlds" 

In 1514 he was advanced to the bishopric of 
Lincoln ; and the same year he was made arch- 
bishop of York. In 1515 he succeeded arch- 
bishop Warham in the office of lord chancellor : 
the king obtained for him the same year a 
cardinalship ; and, in 1519, he was made the 
pope's legate in England, with the extraordinary 
power of suspending the laws and canons of the 
church. He made every possible effort to ob- 
tain the triple crown of his holiness the pope ; 
and was near succeeding, but for the prepon- 
derating influence of the emperor, Charles V. 

Wolsey's "passion for shows and festivities — 
not an uncommon infirmity in men intoxicated 
by sudden wealth — perhaps served him with a 
master, whose ruling folly long seemed to be of 
the same harmless and ridiculous nature. He 
encouraged and cultivated the learning of his 
age ; and his conversations with Henry, on the 
(fectrines of their ^eat master Aqumas, are 
represented as one of his means of pleasing a 
monarch so various in his capricious tastes. He 
was considered as learned; his manners had ac- 
quired the polish of the society to which he was 
raised; his elocution was fluent and agreeable; 
his air and gesture were not without dignity. 
He was careful, as well as ma^ificent, in ap- 
parel. As he was chiefly occupied in enriching 
and aggrandizing himself, or in displaying his 
wealth— objects which are to be promoted either 
by foreign connections or by favour at court — it 
b iinpossible to what share of the merit or deme- 
«it of internal legislation ought to be allotted to 
him." As his revenues were immense, his pride 
and ostentation were carried to the greatest 
height : for he had five hundred servants: among 
whom were nine or ten lords, fifteen knights, and 
forty esquires. 

Vt^olsey's administration continued, seemingly 
with unabated sway, till 1527, when those who 
were opposed to him in the council, together with 
his opposition to Henrv's divorce from queen 
Cathenne, soon worked his downfall. Crimes 
are easily found out against a favourite in dis- 
gtace, and his enen>ies did not fail to blacken 
bis good deeds, or to increase the catalogue of his 
errors. On the 17th of October, 1529, he was 
deprived of the great seal, which was given to 
Sir Thomas More. He was soon afterwards de- 



prived of his ecclesiastical and temporal wealth, 
and only suffered to remain at Esher, in Surry, 
a country house of his bishopric of Winchester. 
Such was the state of this discarded minister, 
that the king left him without provisions for his 
table, or furniture for his apartments. In Feb. 
1530, Wolsey was pardoned, and restored to his 
see of Winchester, and to the abbey of St. Albans, 
with a grant of £6,000, and of all other rents 
not parcel of the archbishopric of York. Even 
that great diocese was afterwards restored. He 
arrived at Cawood castle in September, 153(J, 
where he employed himself in magnificent pre- 
parations for his installation on the aichiepisco- 
pal throne ; but at that moment his final ruin 
seems to have been resolved upon, and the earl 
of Kortliumberland was chosen to apprehend 
him for high treason. Wolsey at first refused to 
comply with the requisition, as being a cardinal ; 
but finding the earl bent on performiug his com- 
mission, he complied, and set out by easy jour- 
neys to London, to appear as a criminal, where 
he had acted as a king. He was carried first to 
lord Shrewsbury's castle at Sheffield, where he 
was compelled by sickness to rest, and afterwards 
to the abbey of Leicester, where he died at the 
age of fifty-nine. His dying words were most 
memorable, and highly instructive to all classes 
of hypocritical professors of religion — " If I had 
served God as diligently as I have done the king, 
he would not have given me over in my grey 
hairs. This is the just reward that I must re- 
ceive for the pains I have taken to do him service, 
not rerarding my service to God !" 

Shakspeare so correctly draws the character of 
this great churchman ; and paints his virtues and 
his vices so impressively, in the following lines, 
that we cannot refrain from quoting them : — 

He was a man 
Of an unbounded stoiuach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes i one, that by suggestion 
Tr'd all tbe kingdom : simony was foil play ; 
His own opinion was his law. 1* th' presence 
He would say nntmths, and be ever doable 
Both in his words and meaning. He was never. 
Bat where he meant to rain, pitiM. 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty i 
Bat his performance, as he now is, nothing. 
Of his own body he was 111, and gave 
The clergy ill example. 

This cardinal, 
nunigb from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashion'd to much honour, firom his cradle i 
' He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise; <Ur spoken, and persuading I 
lofty, and soar to them that loVd him not : 
But to those men that sought him, sweet aa sommer. 
And though be was unsatlsiyd in getting, 
(Which was a sin) yet in bestowing, madam. 
He was moat princely. Ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning that be rais'd in yoo, 
Ipswicb and Oxfbrd I one of which feU with him. 
Unwilling to outlive tbe good be did it . 
The other, thoagb un8nish*d yet so famooa. 
So excellent in art, and still so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtoe. 

Wolsey founded Christchurch college in Ox- 
ford, and intended to call it Cardinal college ; 
and also to enrich its libraty with copies of all 
manuscripts that were in the Vatican at Rome. 
Upon his fall, which happened before he had 
finished his scheme, the' king seized all tlic revc- 

2 K 
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nues; but sometime afterwards restored them, 
and changed the name of the college. About 
the year 1524, Wolsey erected a school at his 
native town, and employed Arnold Birckman, a 
printer at Antwerp, to print Grammart for its 
use. We lind from an epistle of his, dated at 
Westminster 1st September, 1528, prefixed to a 
grammar, with this title page. Rudimenta 
fframmatices, et docendi methodm, turn tarn tcholae 
Gypswichianae, per reverend. D. Thomam car- 
dinalem Ebor. foeliciter inttitutae, quam omni- 
hus aliis totiut Angliae tcolis praeacripta. Joan. 
Grapheus exatdebat impentU Amoldi Birck- 
manni, Antwerp 1534. The cardinal also 
Touchsafed to direct the use of it in a short 
epistle to the maj^ters of his school. The same 
grammar was printed the next year iu twelves, 
at Antwerp, by Martin Ceaser.* 

1530. In consequence of the opposition of the 
Romish clergy to the translation of the scriptures, 
and more particularly of their being printed in 
this country, many private individuals made 
translations, and had them printed at foreign 
presses. In this year, an English translation of 
the Pialmt was printed at Strasburg, by Francis 
Foye, in 12mo. with a preface by John Aleph ; 
and said to be " purely and faithtully tninslated 
after the text of Fehne."-^ In 1531, George 
Joyej an Englishman, translated the Prophet 
Itaye and Jeremy, and was printed at Strasburg 
by Baltha-sar Beckneth, in 8vo. Robert Shir- 
wood, another Englishman, who succeeded Ro- 
bert Wakefield as oriental professor at Louvain, 
published, in 1523, a Latin translation from the 



* Lord Herbett In Mb life of Henry VIII., supposed that 
cardinal Wolsey stated the cflTects of printing to the pope 
(Leo X.) thus — " That his holiness could not be ignorant 
what diverse effects this new invention of printing bad 
produced, for It had brousht in and restored, books and 
learning} and that which was most particularly to be 
lamented, 'that lay and ordinary men might read the 
scriptures, and to pray in their vulgar tongue ; and if this 
was suffered, the common people might at last come to 
believe, that there was not so much use for the clergy. — 
For if men were persuaded once they could make their 
own way to God, and that prayers in their native and or- 
dinary language might pierce heaven as well as Latin ; 
how much would the authority of the mass fall i For this 
purpose, since printing could not be put down, it were 
best to set up learning against learning; ; and by introduc- 
ing able persons to dispute, to suspend the laity between 
fear and controversy. This at worst would yet make them 
attentive to their superiors and teachers." 

It is a singular circumstance that the skuU of cardinal 
Wolsey was burnt in the printing office of Richard Phillips, 
of the Leicester Herald, consumed by an accidental Are 
in 1795. In 1789 the bones of cardinal Wolsey was dis- 
covered in the ruins of Leicester abbey, and lay exposed 
for some weeks for the inspection of the curious on a 
bench in the garden, but at length Mr. Phillips bought 
the skull of that famous man of the gardener for a shilling, 
and kept it till the accident. 

t By the text of Feline was meant the Latin version of 
Martin Bucer, published by Urn under the feigned name 
of Aretius Fetintu, Strasburg, 1526, folio. — Strype. 

t George Joye was a Bedfordshire man, and educated at 
Cambridge, and admitted fellow of Peter House in I517. 
But being accused of heresy by the prior of Newnhan, he 
fled to Strasburg ; and was afterwards employed by the 
Dutch printers, in correcting the pirated editions of Tin- 
dall's New Testament. Though a learned man, he does 
not appear to have possessed that conscientious Integrity, 
which would have f^ven Christian dignity to his character ; 
and it Ms to be regretted that whilst be defended the 
•' Truth," the •' Truth" does not seem "to have made him 
free" from guile and deception.— teim'». 



Hebrew, of the book of EceUtitutti, txcora- 
panied with short notes, chiefly from rabbinical 
writers. It was printed at Antwerp, by William 
Vorstman, in 4to. 

1530. John Haukins. The only particulars 
which exist concerning this printer are supposi- 
tious. Herbert imagined him to have been an 
inhabitant of Exeter ; to have exercised his pro- 
fession in that city ; and to have been the father 
oi"Edyth the lyeing widow" HUe"* twelve merry 
gestyt" of whom, were printed by John Rastell, 
in Folio, 1525; in the preface to which, one 
bearing nearly the above name is thus men- 
tioned. 

This lying wydow, fall fals and cnttj. 
Late in Englond hath dysscryued many. 
Both men and wemmen of every degree. 
As well of the spiritull as temporalte ; 
Lords, knyghts, and gentlemen, also 
Yemen, gromys, and that not long ago: 
For in the tyme of kyng Henry the ^ht 
She hath used many a suttel sleight. 
What with lyeing, wepyng and laughynp. 
As by thys book after here doth appere. 
Whoso list matter now for to here. 
No faynyd storiee, but matters in dede. 
Of 3di. of her gestis here may ye red. 

Thc PacrAci. 

In the cyte of Exceter, by west away. 
The tyme not pased hennc many a day, 
Ther dwellid a yoman discret and wyse. 
At the sygne of the floure de lyse, 
Wbych had to name John Haidcyn, &c. 

And coiw/tuln Mm with the xU. gett: 

To London they tooke In all the hast. 

They wnud not onnis tarry to brek there fast- 

And of these poses 1 mak an ende. 

God saue the wyddow where soener she wende. 

Quod Walerna Smyth. 

Emprinted at London, at the sygne of the 
meremayde, at Pollis gate next to chepesyde, 
,by J. Rastell, 23 March. In sheets d iii. Folio. 

It is, however, not very probable that no 
degree of consanguinity existed between this 
]irinter and the beiore-mentioned female sharper, 
but also that the typographical art was unesta- 
blished in Exeter in his time. Respecting the 
only book which is extant with the name of 
Haukyns, there is scarcely less doubt than there 
Is concerning its printer. This is entitled Le* 
elaircissetnent de la Langne Francoyte; the 
cflluphon to which states, that the imprinting was 
" fynysshed by Johan Haukyns the xviii.d«^-e o^ 
July. The yere of our lorde god M.CCCfCC. 
and" XXX ; whence Ames supposed that two 
of the three parts into which it is divided were 
printed by Pynson, and only the latter one by 
Haukyns, with his letter. It remains to be 
added that the volume is well executed, and is 
full of curious and useful information. 

Haukyns seems to have made use of Pynson's 
letter an 3 compartments after his decease, by the 
following book : — Les claricissement de la langve 
Francoyse, compose par maistre Jeban Palsgrave, 
Angloys, natyf de Londres, et gradue de Paris. 
Neqve, luna, per noclem. 1530. After this 
title are two verses of Leonard Cox in Latin, 
then the author's epistle to king Henry viii. 
which is followed by a copy of the privilegie. 
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3ferlW* frophteu. The original is said to 
be of the famous Merlin, who lived about a 
thousand years ago; and the following transla- 
tion is two hundred years old, for it seems to be 
written near the end of Henry the seventh's 
reign. I found it in an old edition of Merlin's 
prophecies, imprinted at London by John Hau- 
Jcyns in the year 1533. — Amet. 

SeTen and ten addyd to nlnr. 
Of Fmance her woe thjrs is ttie STgne, ■ 
Tiamy s rivere twys y frozen, 
Walke sans wetynt? shoes ne ho zen. 
Then comyth foortbe, Icb understonde. 
From town of Stoffe to fattyn Londe, 
An herdie cbyftan. woe the morne 
To Fraunce, that evcre he was borne. 
Ttien shall the fysbe beweyle bis bosse ; 
Nor shall grin berrys make up the losse, 
Yoore Symnele shall aeain miscarrye : 
And Norways pryd a^n shall marrry. 
And from the tree blosums feele, 
Ripe fruit shall come, and all is wele. 
Reanms shall daunce honde in honde. 
And it shall be merrye in old Ingloude. 
Tlien old Ing-londe shall be no more. 
And no man shall be sorrie therefore. 
Geryon shall have three hedea a^yne. 
Till Hapsborgh makyth them but twayne. 

1530. At this period the benefit of clergy* was 
aboli^ed for the crimes of petty treason, to all 
under the degree of a subdeacon. But the 
former superstition not only protected crimes in 
the clergy ; it exempted also the laity from 
punishment, by affording them shelter in the 
churches and sanctuaries. These privileges were 
abridged by the parliament. It was first declared 
that not sanctuaries were allowed in ca.<ies of high 
treason ; next, in those of murder, felony, rapes, 
burglary, and petty treason ; and it limited them 
in other particulars. It appears by our law 
boolcs, that laymen that could read had the pri- 
rile^ of the clergy ever since the 26th Edward 
III., Stat. 3, c. 4, which provides that clerks, 
convicts for treason or felonies, touching other 
persons than the king himself or his royal ma- 
jesty, shall have the privilege of holy church. 
But yet it was not allowed in all cases whatso- 
ever, for in some it was denied even in common 
law, viz., intidiatio viarum, or lying in wait for 
one on the highway, depopolatio agrorum, or de- 
stroying and ravaging a country ; and comhutiio 
denioTum, or arson, that is burning of bouses ; 



* Frieitegittm CiericaU, or benefit of clergy, denotes an 
ancnent pilrjlege of the chnrch, consisting in this, that 
places consecrated to religious duties were exempted from 
criminal process before the secular Judges in particular 
eases. Tliis, at fint, was an indulgence granted by the 
ciTil goremment, but it was afterwards claimed as an 
InlieTent, indefeasible, and jure dimno right : and the 
der^y eodearoored to extend the exemption not only to 
aJncist all kinds of crimes, but to a variety of persons, 
besides those who were properly of their own order. 

We are told of a rector of a parish who, on going to law 
-with his parishioners about paving the church, quoted 
this anthority, as from St. Peter — Paveant iUi, non paceam 
egn; which he thus construed, Thej/ are to pave the church, 
not I: and this was allowed to be good Uw by a judge, 
vrho was an ecclesiastic. 

Tliere is extant an old act of parliament, which provides, 
that a nobleman shall be entitled to the btntfit of kit 
ciergg, even though he cannot read. And another law, 
cited by judge Rolls In his Abridgment, sets forth, that the 
roiDiDand of the sheriff to bis officer, by word of month, 
and without writing, is good; for it may he, that neither 
the theriif nor his officer can write or read. 



all which are a kind of hostile acts, and in some 
degree border upon treason. — And further, all 
these identical crimes, together with petit trea- 
son, and very many other acts of felony, are 
ousted of clergy by particular acts of parlia- 
ment. 

The privileges of the English clergy, by the 
ancient statutes, are very considerable; their 
goods are to pay no tolls either in fairs or mar- 
kets ; they are exempt from all offices but their 
own, from the king's carriages, posts, &c., from 
appearing at sheriffs' toums, or frankpledges ; 
and are not to be fined or amerced according to 
their spiritual, but their temporal means. A 
clergyman acknowledging a statute, his body is 
not to be imprisoned. If he is convicted of a 
crime for which the benefit of clergy is allowed, 
he shall not be burnt in the hand : and he shall 
have the benefit of clergy in infinitum, which no 
layman can have more than once. The clergy, 
by common law, are not to be burdened in the 
general charges of the laity, nor to be troubled 
nor encumbeie<l, unless expressly named and 
charged by the statute ; for general words do 
not affect them. Thus, if a hundred is sued for 
a robbery, the minister shall not contribute; 
neither shall they be assessed to the highway, to 
the watch, &c. 

In England, though this privilege was allowed 
in some capital cases, it was not universally ad- 
mitted. The method of granting it was settled 
in the reig^ of Henry VI. which required, that 
the prisoner should first be arraigned, and then 
claim his benefit of clergy, by way of declinatory 
plea, or, after conviction, by way of arrest of 
judgment, which latter mode is most usually 
practised. This privilege was originally con- 
fined to those who had the habitum et fomuram 
clericalem : but in process of time every one was 
accounted a clerk, and admitted to this benefit, 
who could read ; so that, after the invention of 
printing, and the dissemination of learning, this 
became a veiy comprehensive test, including 
laymen as well as divines. 

This privilege was formerly admitted, even 
in cases of murder ; but the ancient course of 
the law is much altered upon this head. By 
the statue of 18 Eliz. cap. vii. clerks are no 
more committed to their orainary to be purged ; 
but every man to whom the benefit of clergy is 
granted, though not in orders, is put to read at 
the bar, after lie is found guilty and convicted 
of such felony, and so burnt in the band, and 
set free for the first time, if the ordinary or 
deputy standing by, do say, Leg^it ut clericus : 
otherwise he shsdl suffer death. 

Such was the power of the clergy in those 
days, that they committed the most scandalous 
crimes with impunity, and if ever brought to 
trial, which was only a matter of form, before 
twelve of their own body, they were invariably 
acquitted. At length, however, it was con- 
sidered that learning was no extenuation of 
guilt; and experience having shewn that so 
universal a lenity was an encouragement of 
crime, that it gradually was abolisbed. 
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"The art of reading," sajrs lord Kaimes, 
" made a very slow progress : to encourage that 
art in England the capital punishment for mur- 
der was remitted if the criminal could but read ; 
which in law language is termed benefit of elergy. 
One would imagine that the art must hare made 
a very rapid progress when so greatly favoured ; 
but there is a signal proof of the contrary ; for 
so small an edition of the Bible as six hundred 
copies, translated into English in the reign of 
Henry VIII. was not wholly sold off in three 
years." — Sketches, vol. i. page 105. 

1530. Tindall having translated the Penta- 
teuch, or Five Book* of Motet, and going to 
Hamburg to print it, the vessel in which he 
sailed was shipwrecked, and his papers lost, so 
that he was compelled to recommence his la- 
bour ; in which he was assisted by Miles Cover- 
dale, and at length, it was published in a small 
octavo. It seems, by the difference of the type, 
to have been printed at several presses. To each 
of the books, a prologue is prefixed. In the 
margin are some notes ; and tne whole is orna- 
mented with ten wood-cuts. In some copies 
there is added at the end, " Emprinted at Marl- 
borow in the land of Hette by me Hans Luft the 
yere of our Lord mcccccxxx. the xvii daye of 
January." In 1531 , Tindall translated and pub- 
lished the prophecy of Jonas, to which he pre- 
fixed a prologue, full of invective against the 
church ot Rome. 

1530. Richard Fawkes. Bagford imagined 
that this person, whose name is also spelled 
Faukes, Fakes, and Faques, was a foreigner 
who printed in Syon monastery, at the same 
time that one Myghel Fawkes worked in con- 
junction with Robert Copland in 1535; but 
perhaps it is more than probable that he was a 
relative of William Faques treated of at page 214, 
ante. He was it has been ascertained, the 
second son of John Fawkes, of Famley Hall, in 
Yorkshire, Esq.; and it is said by Herbert, 
although without any apparent support, that 
Wyer was his servant. But few of his volumes 
are now remaining, and they are of very con- 
siderable rarity. The residences of Faques were 
in Duresme, or Durham Rents, which he calls, 
" in the suburbes of the famous cyte of London 
without Temple barre," and at the sign of the 
A. B. C. in St. Paul's Church Yard. He pub- 
lished in all eight books, in the last of which is 
" and be for to sell in St. Martyn's parish at ye 
signe of ye St. John Euangelyst by R. Fawkes." 
The device of Fawkes is a parallelogram, 
surrounded by double lines, of which the outer 
one is the thickest, and within them are some 
figures. On each side of the shield is an unicorn 
regardant, and beyond them the trunks of two 
trees running up the margin of the cut, from 
which issue the richest flowers and foliage 
spreading over their heads: the back ground is 
thickly stellated. There is also a variation of 
this device, in which the R. F. are connected by 
a bow knot entwining round each letter. 

1530. The Assembly of Foides. Imprinted in 
london in fUte stretc at the sygne of the Sonne 



agayrut the condyle, by me Wynkyn de Worde. 
The 24 day of January in the yere of our lorde 
1530. Folio. Title on a ribbon, under which is 
a wood cut of a man sitting thoughtfully in his 
library, and above it the words — " Herefolowetli 
the Assemble of foules veray pleasauntand com- 
pendyous to rede or here compyled by the pre- 
clared and famous Clerke Geifray Chaucer." 
On the reverse is the following address — 

" ROBERT COPLANDE SOKE PRINTER TO NEW 
FANGLERS. 

Newes, newes, newes, haue jt ony newes 

Myne eres ake, to heie yoo call and crye 

Ben bokes made with whyateiynge and whewea 

Ben there not yet ynow to yonr fiaaitasye 

In fayth nay I trow and yet hane ye dayly 

Of matera ladde, and eke of apes and onles 

Bat yet for your pleasure, thus moche do wyU I 

Aa to lette you here the puxlament of fooles « 

Chancer is deed the which this pamplilete wnte 

So ben hia heyres in all stiche besynesse 

And cone is also the famoos dailie Lydgate 

And so is yonge Hawes, god theyr eonles adrcaae 

Many were the Tolnmes that they made more and lease 

Theyr bokes ye lay ap, tyll that the lether monies 

Bat yet for yoor myndes tills boke I wyll imprease 

That is in titnle the parlament of fonles. 

So many lemed at leest they saye they be 

Was nener sene, doynge so fewe good werkea 

Where is the time that they do spende trow ye 

In prayers i — ^ye, where ? — in feldes and parkes 

Ye but where by beconunon all the clerkes I 

In Blouthe and ydleneue theyr tyme defbnlea 

For lacke of wrylynges conteynynge mond sperkes 

I must imprynt the parlament of fonles 

Dytees. and letters tiiem can 1 make myselfe 

Of suche ynowe ben dayly to me brought 

Olde moral bokes stond styll upon the shelfe 

I am in fere they wyll neuer be bought 

Tryfles and toyes they ben the thynges so sought 

Theyr wyttes tryndle lyke these flemyshe boules 

Yet gentyl clerkes foUowe hym ye ought 

Tat dyd endyte the parlament of fonles." 

The poem then commences in seven-line stan- 
zas, and at the end — "■ Thus endeth the congre- 
gacyon of Foules on saynt Valentyne's day." 
After this follows the " Lenvoy of Robert Cop- 
lande boke prynter." 

Layde upon shelito, in Icues all to tome 

With Letters, dynune, almost defaceddene 

Thy hyllyuM rote, with wormes all to wome 

Thou lay, that pyte it was to sene 

Bounde with olde qnayres, for age all hoorae and frene 

Thy mater endormed, for lacke of thy presence 

But nowe arte losed, go shewe forth thy sentence. 

And where thon become so ordre thy language 

Tliat in excuse thy prynter ioke thou hane 

Whiche hathe the ke|^ from ruynous domage 

In snoweswyte paper, thy mater for to saue 

With thylke same langage that Chaucer to the gave 

In termes olde, of sentence clered newe 

Than methe muche sweter, who can his mynde auewe 

And yf a lonener happen on the to rede 
Let be the goos with his lewde sentence 
Unto the turtle and not to her to take hede 
For who so chaungeth, true loue dotli offence 
Loue as I rede is floure of excellence 
And loue also is rote of wretehednesse 
Thus be two loues, scrypture bereth wytnesae. 

Finis. 
" Imprynted, &c." as before. 

1531. The English bishops exerted all their 
influence to prevent the importation and circu- 
lation of Tindall's translation. In this year, a 
royal proclamation was issued, at the requisi- 
tion of the clergy, for totally suppressing this 
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txsnsl&tion, which was pretended to be full of 
heresies and errois ; and holding out the expect- 
ation that another and more faithful translation 
riiould be prepared and published. The rigour 
with 'which the king pursued Tindall and his 
foUowers, serves to mark the inconsistencr of 
hm character, who, through the whole ol his 
reign, distinguished himself, sometimes by the 
zeal wiUi which he promoted literature, and at 
other times by the cruel policy which he exer- 
cised against those who read and studied the 
scriptures in English. Dr. Stokesley, bishop of 
liOndoD, who in the month of May, m this year, 
caused all the New Tettamentt of Tindall, and 
many other books which he bad bought np, to be 
biongfat to St Paul's churchyard, ana there 
bomt, was one of the most cruel persecutors 
among the prelates of his time. The following 
particulars of the charges laid against sereral 
utdiridaals, who were either imprisoned, and 
oompelled to abjure, or put to death. 

John Raimund, a Dutchman, 1628, "for 
causing fifteen hundred of Tindall's New Testa- 
maUs to be printed at Antwerp, and for bringing 
fire hundred into England." 

Thomas Curson, monk of Bastacre, in Nor- 
felk, 1630, " for going out of the monastery, and 
changing his weed, and letting his crown to 
grow, working abroad for his living, making 
copes and vestments. Also, for having the New 
Tettament of Tindall's translation, and another 
book containing certain books of the Old Tetta- 
memt, translated into English, by certain persons 
whom the papists call Lutherans." 

John Row, bookbinder, a Frenchman, "for 
binding, buying, and dispersing of books inhibi- 
ted, was enjoined, beside other penance, to go to 
Smithfield with his books tied about him, and 
to cast them in the fire, and there to abide till 
^thej were all burnt to ashes." 

Christopher, a native of Antwerp, " for selling 
certain New TettamenU, in English, to John 
Row, aforesaid f was put in prison at Westmin- 
ster, and there died." 

Edward Hewet, a servingman, his crime was, 
" that after the king's proclamation, he read the 
New Tatament in Englitk ; also the book of 
John Frith, against purgatory, Sec." 

Walter Kiiy, servant,, his crime was, " that 
be, after the king's proclamation, had and used 
these books, the New Testament, the Swmme of 
Seriptttre, a Primer, and Psalter, in English, 
hidden in his bed-straw at Worcester." 

In 1619, a shoemaker, residing at Newberry, 
in Berkshire, was burned alive, for having in his 
possession some books in English, and denying 
Uie articles of the Christian faith. A copy of 
Tindall's New Testament being found in the 
possession of any person was sufficient to convict 
him of here^, and subject him to the flames. 

John Mel, of Bockstead, 16.'?2, " for having 
and reading the New Testament the Psalter, and 
the book called A. B. C. all in English. 

William Nelson, priest at Lith, 1631, for 
having, and buying of Periman, certain books of 
Lttlher, Tindall, Thorpe, and others, and for 



reading and perusing the same contrary to the 
king's proclamation, for which he was amnred." 

About the latter end of the year 1633, Thomas 
Bennet, a schoolmaster at Exeter, was burnt at 
the stake, near that city, for writing upon the 
doors of the cathedral church, that the pope was 
aTUichrist. 

Humphrey Monmouth, who supported Tindall 
abroad, was imprisoned in the tower ; and though 
a man of wealth, was almost reduced to rum. 
Penance was enjoined to Thomas Patmore, and 
to John Tindall, (brother to die translator) on 
suspicion of importing and concealing Tindedl's 
Testaments; and Sir Thomas More, adjudged, 
" that they should ride with their faces to the 
tails of their horses, having papers on their heads, 
and the New Testaments, and other books which 
they had dispersed, hung about their cloaks ; 
and. at the standard at Cheapeide, should them- 
selves throw them into a fire prepared for the 
purpose ; and that they should afterwards be 
fined at the king's pleasure." The fine set upon 
them was £18,840 0*. iOd. 

The following are a few of the names of per- 
sons accused before John Longland, bishop of 
Lincoln, in 1621, with the cnarges brought 
againt them, extracted from the bishop's register. 
An enumeration of a few of the cnarges, will 
exhibit their nature. 

Agones Well, detected by her brother, " for 
learning the epistle of St. James in English, o{ 
Thurstan Littlepage." 

The wife of Bennet Ward and her daughter, 
" for saying that Thomas Pope was the devoutest 
man that ever came in their house, for he would 
sit reading in his book, to midnight, many 
times" 

John Butler, impeached by his own brother, 
" for reading to him (his brother) in a certain 
book of the scriptures, and persuading him to 
hearken to the same." 

Robert Collins, and his wife ; and John Col- 
lins, and his wife, " for buying a Bible of Stacey, 
for twenty shillings." 

John Heron, " for having a book of the Expo, 
sition of the Gospels, fair written in English.' * 

These are but a few of the many instances 
adduced by Fox, from the register of Longland, 
bishop of Lincoln, of persons accused and suf- 
fering, either in one way or other, for possessing, 
or reading, or hearing the scriptures, or other 
books, that the clergy deemed inimcial to them, 
or their religious tenets ; and for whose accusa- 
tion husbands had been suborned against their 
wives, wives against their husbands ; children 
against their parents, and parents against their 



• On the 14th of October, isig, • plscard ■ppaind at 
Bmsscls, whereby " all such u had iii their coatodv any 
prohibited books, which they had not brought forth to be 
bntnt, as required by former placards against h«resy ; or 
liad otherwise contravened them, were condemned to 
death, without pardon, or lepriere." 

On the last of Joly, 1540, the Emperai Chailes V. 
published another idacard against heretical boolu. By 
tills it was ordered, " that none should presume to print 
any books, unless they first obtained from the emperor, a 
license for exercising the trade of a printer, &c. on pain 
of death." 
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children ; brothers against sisters, and sisters 
against brothers. Persecution was not confined 
to one part of the kingdom ; its baleful influence 
spread far and wide; and from one end of the 
land to the other, there was a continual struggle 
between truth and superstition. Hundreds were 
burned at the stake ; a great number confined tu 
monasteries, and condemned to live upon bread 
and water ; others were sentenced to bear a fagot 
at the market-cross, to be burned on the cheek, 
to repeat certain prayers upon Sunday and Fri- 
day ; they were to fast upon bread and water 
the remainder of their lives, except on Fridays, 
when a little ale was allowed them. " The 
clergy," says Dr. Henry, " were very sensible 
of their danger from the translation of the scrip- 
tures, and the progress of printing, that they ex- 
erted all theirpower to prevent the circulation 
of the Neto Testament in English, which they 
represented as perfect poison to the souls of 
christians ; but all their efforts were ineflectual." 
" Cardinal Wolsey declaimed," says Mr. Baxter, 
in his Cure of Church Dividom, "against the 
art of printing, as that which would take down 
the honour and profit of the priesthood, by 
making the people as wise as they." 

In uie Apology of Sir Thomas More, printed 
in 1533, mention is there made of one Segar, 
a bookseller, of Cambridge, who was prisoner in 
his house for heresy four or five days ; and though 
it was reported, that Sir Thomas had used him 
ill, he vindicates his conduct. Of Segar, says 
Herbert, I have seen no books, either printed by 
or for him. 

1531. Dr. VanTroiljin hxi Letters on Iceland, 
mentions that a printing press was established at 
Hoolum, a' town on the northern coast oflceland, 
by John Areson, bishop of that place, from which 
issued a work entitled Breviarium Nidarosiense,* 
of this date. The following notice of the general 
state of typography in Iceland, is extracted from 
Sir George Mackenzie's Travels in that island, 
during the year 1810. " The firet printing press 
was erected, at Hoolum, about the year 1530, 
under the auspices of John Areson, who was at 
that time bishop of this see.f Though an illite- 
rate and uncultivated man, he was extremely 
ambitious ; and wished to avail himself of all the 
means which literature might afford lor the pro- 
motion of his influence in the country. With 



* The only copy of this volume which was linown to be 
remaining was in the library of Ames MagnBei, and was 
consumed in the fire of Copenhagen In 172s. 

t Some time after the death of bishop Areson, this press 
aimears to have been removed from Ifoolom. In the year 
1563 we find it at work at Breidabolstad i from whence 
having been purchased by bishop Gadbrand Thorlakson, 
together with all the materials, it was at first erected by 
him at Nupufell, in the valley of Eynfiord ; but soon 
afterwards, for greater convenience towards his meditated 
work, the Icelandic Bible, the bishop restored it to 
Hoolum. After resting (or more than a century, the press 
travelled to Skalholt : was brought back to Hoolum in 
1704 : and in 1799, being put into the hands of the Ice- 
landic literary society, vfas by them erected at Leira, 
where it now remains. In the year 15S4 the first edition 
of the Icelandic Bible was printed here, (1000 copies i) a 
second, in 1044, (also lOOO copies;) and another, in two 
Tolames folio, in 1728, bearing the imprint, Hoolum i 
Hiallla-dttI, of Marteine Amodityne. — Cotton. 



this view he procured as his secretary, a Swede of 
the name of Mathirason, who, coming over to 
Icelauad, brought with him a printing press, and 
made a small establishment for its use. The 
types were originally of wood, and very rudely 
formed ; and the only works issuing uom the 
press during the first forty years after its institu- 
tion, were a few Bremariet, Church Rituals, 
and Calendars. In 1574, however, Gudbrand 
Thorlakson, bishop of Hoolum, made vety great 
improvements in the printing establishment at 
that place, providing new presses and types, 
some of which were constructed by his own hand, 
and bestowing the utmost care upon the correc- 
tion of every work which was printed during his 
lifetime. Before the centuty had elapsed, a 
number of valuable publications made their 
appearance, greatly improved in their style of 
composition, and displaying a neatness and even 
elegance of execution, vety remarkable at this 
early period of the use of printing in the 
country." p. 57. 

" The printing-establishment at Hoolum, which 
had fallen into decline, and another, which in 
the year 1773, was instituted at Hrappsey, an 
island in the Breide Fiord, were purchased by 
the Icelandic society [about 1794] ; and a 
printing-office, under their management, esta- 
blished at Leira, in the Boigar-Fiord Syssel (on 
the south-western coast). From this press have 
issued, for the use of the society, fifty or sixty 
difierent works ; some of them translated, but 
the greater number original, and comprising a 
vety great variety of subjects; history, poetry, 
divinity, law, medicine, natural histoty, and 
rural economy." p. 309. 

" We visited in onr way the only printing- 
office now in Iceland, (1810,) which is close to 
Leira, in a small and miserable wooden build- 
ing, situate in the midst of a bog. This esta- 
blishment is at present kept up Dy the literaiy* 
society, of which Mr. Stephenson is at the head- 
He has the sole management of the press ; and 
few other people now give it employment,* none 
liking to submit their works to a censor who is 
reckoned too severe, but {)erhaps without much 
reason. This state of the press is, however, ex- 
tremely injurious to the literature of Iceland. 
Two men are engaged in the printing-office : 
they have a press of the common construction, 
and make their own ink of oil and lamp-black. 
There are eight founts of types; six Gothic, 
and two Roman ; with a few 'Greek characters. 
We found a small collection of books, which 
had been printed here within the last few years, 
and remained here for sale. We purchased 
several of these, among which was Pope's Estay 
on Man, translated into Icelandic verse. Dur- 
ing the last winter the printing-office, with all its 
contents, was vety nearly swept away by a flood ; 
and at the present time the building is in a state 
of wretched repair." p. 161. 



* A good and BtifBdent reason for which is gives by 
Mr. HendervoD, at p. 7. of the second volume of bis 
" Journal." 
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1531. John Tors. Nothing is known of 
this person, more than the appearance of his 
name to a small work of eight leaves, intituled 
Gradut comparatiimum cum verbis, ^c. Quarto. 
At the end, " Imprjmted at London, in Poules 
chyrche yard, at uie svgne of saynte Nycolas,by 
ine John Toye." JoKn Scot's device is at the 
conclusion. 

1532. Ditd Alexander Barclay, a priest of 
St. Mary Ottery, in Devonshire. We have al- 
ready quoted largely from his poem of the Ship 
of Foolt ; but he is more memorable for having 
been the earliest writer of Ecloguet in the Eng- 
lish language. Barclay's age is not known, but 
ke must have been very old. 

1532. The first exclusive patent for printing 
a hook in England, was granted to Thomas 
Godficay, for the History nf King Boccus, at the 
coste and charge of Dan Robert Saltwode, monk 
ofsaynt Austens of Canterbury, 15 10. He printed 
other works cum gratia et privilegio. An Epistle 
of Ertumtis to Christopher Bishop of Basyle, 
eoncentiny the eating of Jlesh. London. 1522. 
Sextodecimo. The tcorks of Geoffray Chaucer. 
London. 1532. Quarto. And many others. 
God&ay resided at Temple-bar, and continued in 
business ontil the above year. Ames assigns to 
Godfiray the following monogram. 




1532. In the privy purse expenses of Henry 
VIII. (edited by Nicolas, 8vo.) are the following 
entries. " Paied to Westby clerk of king's closet 
for Tj mtase bookes. And for vellute for to covr 
them iiij/. xj<. To Rasmus one of the armerars 
gamisshing of bookes and div's neccssaryes for 
the same by the king's comanndment, xj/. vs. vijrf. 
To Peter Scryrener for bying vellum and other 
stttf for the king's bookes, iiij/. To the boke- 
bjnder, for bryngyng of bokes fro hamptonco'te 
to yorke place, iiijs. viijt/. To Rasmus the ar- 
merar, for the gamisshing of iiij-xx. vj. bookes 
as apperith by his bille, xxxiiij/. u. And paied 
for sending of certeyne bookes to the king's 
bokebynder, ij»." 

A tolerable correct idea may be formed of the 
superb manner in which books were bound, that 
were designed for the use of the cathedral or 
other principal churches, from the following ex- 
tract of an inventory of copies of the gospels, 
belonging to the cathedral church of Ubcoln, 
about this period : — Imprimis, A text after 
Matthew, covered with a plate silver and gilt, 
having an image of his majesty, (the Saviour) 
with Uie four evangelists ana four angels about 



the said image ; and having at one comer an 
image of a man, with divers stones, great and 
small ; begining in the second less : and a trans- 
migration, wanting divers stones and Uttle pieces 
of the plate. Item, One other text after Johti, 
coverea with a plate, silver gilt, with an image 
of the crucifix, Mary, and John, having twenty- 
two stones of divers colours, wanting four, 
written in the second less : Est qui prior me erat. 
— Dugdale's Monast. Anglic. 

These accounts prove that a degree of splen- 
dour was lavished on the exterior coatings of 
books almost unknown to our day. 

1532. Gerard Morrhios flourished at this 
time as one of the most celebrated Parisian 
Greek printers. The ardour and diligence of 
this eminent typographer in the multiplication 
of Greek books appear in eleven distinct im- 
pressions in one year. His learning, no less than 
his liberality, may be reasonably inferred from 
the elegant Latin preface to the Lexicon Graco- 
Latinum, ^c. in which he declares that the 
augmentations found in it had been carefully 
prepared by persons of competent erudition, whom 
ne had engaged at great expense. And to the 
Inlerpretatio Didymt in Odysseam, a perspicuous 
Greet epistle is prefixed ; in which he avows, 
that his own love of philology inclines him to 
risk his whole fortune for the public benefit. 
This, he says, his late costly impression of the 
Lexicon Griecum has sufficiently indicated : that 
he is far from emulating the example of sordid 
typographers, who, intent only upon their private 
gain, execute their impressions in a slovenly and 
inaccurate manner ; thus bringing the art itself 
into contempt ; that therefore he has engaged 
correctors of approved ability, by whose means 
his establishment will acquire a reputation of 
faithfulness and correctness beyond those which 
preceded it ; of which, he trusts, this accurate 
edition of the Scholiast will convince the public. 
At the end of this volume he subscribes himself 
Gerardus Morrhius, Germanus. His impressions 
are usually dated from the Sorbonne. 

As the singular device of Morrhius presents an 
enigma, which neither La Caille nor Mattaire 
has explained, I may venture, says Mr. Gres- 
well,* to suggest, that the figure exhibited in 
his titles is that of Vice ; femaJfe form above, but 
changing beneath " tn monstrum horrendum If 
infarme." The Greek motto above, may imply : 
" I neither possess sweetness, nor the means of 
procuring it." That beneath, is the well known 
adage : Nocet empta dolore voluptas." In some 
of the smaller specimens of this device the figure 
holds a mirror, as if to contemplate her own 
deformity. 

This interesting printer was a warm friend of 
Erasmus, to whom a letter of his is cited by 
Mattaire, in which he evinces his prudence and 
moderation, by disapproving of the violent mea- 
sures of the Sorbonne against that scholar. 

Mattaire finds no mention of Morrhius after 
the year 1532. 

* View of the euly PaiislaD Greek Press, vol. i. p. IM. 
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1533. About this time, a cunning friar who 
resided at Coventry, asserted that any person 
who said over the Bletied Virgin's Ptalter every 
day, could not possibly be damned. This bold 
and irreligious assertion was eagerly swallowed 
by the ignorant multitude, and all opposition to 
it was treated with virulence and violence. — 
Sir Thomas More, though somewhat bigotted 
and superstitious, could not entirely assent to this 
proposition, published a letter on the subject, in 
which he reasoned and ridiculed such an absurd 
idea ; the effect was, that the friar gained the 
applause ; while Sir Thomas was derided as a 
fool. Such was the conquest of superstition 
and credulity over learning and common sense. 

1533. A statute was passed at this time to fix 
the price of beef, pork, mutton, and veal. Beef 
and pork were ordered to be sold at a halfpenny 
a pound ; mutton and veal at a halfpenny half 
a farthing, money of the time. The preamble of 
the statute says, that these four species of but- 
cher's meat were the food of the poorer sort. Fat 
oxen were sold for 26t. Bd. each ; a fat lamb for 
one shilling. 

1533. Died Lucas Van Leyden, the friend and 
rival of Albert Dnrer. Inferior to Durer in de- 
sign, his engravings have more harmony, and his 
heads more expression — he finished very highly. 
The great number of his works, which consist of 
one hundred and sixty-six engravings on copper, 
twenty-eight on wood, and six etchings, and the 
shortness of his life, is, of itself, little short of 
miraculous. SeveraJ of Uie finest and the most 
highly finished works of Leyden were executed 
b«aore he had completed his fifteenth year. He 
was bom at the end of May, or the begining of 
June, 1494 ; and he said to hare astonished the 
artists of his time by a picture of St. Hubert, 
painted when he was only twelve years of age. 
His print of Sergiut, killed by Makomet, as it is 
called, is dated 1508 ; and his Convertion of St. 
Paul, one of his largest and most esteemed prints, 
is dated 1509. 

V. Gemberlein, or Gamperlein, of Strasburg, 
executed many excellent wood-cuts, from 1507, 
to about this time. 

Hans Schaeufelin, a German, executed wood- 
cuts in the manner of Albert Durer ; his principal 
work is Christ's Passion, in twenty-four pieces. 
He flourished from 1507, to 1520. Albert 
Glockenthon executed Chrisfs Passion in twelve 
plates — 1610. 

HansBurgmair,of Nuremberg, was oneofDu- 
ret's best scholars. He engraved a set of Histo- 
ries in thirty-six pieces, and sometimes used his 
master's mark, sometimes H. B. I. B. &c. From 
1510, to 1620. 

Albert Altorffer, of Switzerland, 1511. His 
works both on wood and copper, are excellent for 
the time. 

• It was Dot till the end of this reign that tay aalla<b> 
cvTota, turnips, or other edible roots were produced in 
England. These were generally imported bom Holland 
and Flanders. Queen Catherine, when she wanted a 
sallad, was obliged to dispatch a messenger thither on 
purpose. The use of hope, and the planting of them, was 
introduced from Flanders about the begininc of this reign. 



1533. In the 25th of Henry VIII, was passed 
the following act, touching the importation and 
binding of books, and for providing against en- 
hancing their prices. 

Whereas by the provision of a statute made 
in the first year of the reign of king Richard 
III, it was provided in ihe same act, that all 
strangers repairing unto this realm mi^t law- 
fully bring into the said realm, printed and 
written books, to sell at their liberty and pleasure. 
2. By force of which provision there hath come 
into tnis realm, sithen the making of the same, 
a marvelous number of printed books, and daily 
doth; and the cause of making of the same 
provision seemeth to be, for that there were but 
lew books, and few printers, within this realm at 
that time, which could well exercise and occupy 
the said science and craft of printing : neverthe- 
less, sithen the making of the said proviidon, 
many of this realm, being the king's natural 
subjects, have given themselves so diligently to 
learn and exercise the said craft of printing, that 
at this day there be within this realm a great 
number of cunning «nd expert in the said 
science or craft of printing : as able to exercise 
the said cniiit in all points, as any stranger in 
any other realm or country. 3. And further- 
more, where there be a great number of the 
king's subjects within this realm, which live by 
the craft and mystery of binding of books, and 
that there be a great multitude well expert in 
the same, yet all this notwithstanding there are 
diverse persons, that bring from beyond the sea 
great plenty of printed books, not only in the 
Latin tonge, but also in our maternal English 
tonge, some bound in boards, some in leather, 
andsome in parchment, and them sell by retail, 
whereby many of the king's subjects, being 
binders of books, and having no other faculty 
wherewith to get their living, be destitute of 
work, and like to be undone, except some re- 
formation be herein had. Be it therefore enacted 
by the king our sovereigne lord, the lords Spiritual 
and temporal, and the commons in this present 
parliament assembled, and by authoritr of the 
same, that the said proviso, made the first year 
of the said king Richard the third, that from the 
feast of the nativity of our Lord God next com- 
ing, shall be void and of none efliect. 

II. And further, be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that no persons, resiant, or inhabitant, 
within this realm, after the said feast of Christ- 
mas next coming, shall buy to sell again, any 
printed books, brought from any parts out of the 
king's obeysance, ready bound m boards, leather, 
or parchment, upon pain to lose and forfeit for 
every book bound out of the said king's obey- 
sance, and brought into this realm, and brought 
by any person or persons within the same to sell 
again contrary to this act, six shillings and eight- 
pence. 

III!* And be it further enacted, by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that no person or persons, inhabi- 
tant, or resiant, within tlys realm, after the said 
feast of Christinas, shall buy wiuiin this realm, 
of any stranger bom out of the king's obedience. 
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odiet then of denizens, any manner of printed 
books, brought from any oi the parts beyond the 
tea, except only by engross, and not by retail, 
upon pain of forfeiture of six shillings and eight 
pence, for erery book so bought by retail, con- 
ininr to the form and effect of this statute. — 
3. The stud forfeitures to be always levied of the 
buyers of any such books contrary to this act, the 
(me half of the said forfeitures to be to the use of 
oar sovereign lord the king, and the other moity 
to be to the party that will seize, or sue for the 
suae in any of the king's courts, to be by bill, 
plaint, or information, werein the defendent shall 
Bot be admitted to wage his law, nor no protec- 
tion, no essoin shall be to him allowed. 

IV. Provided always, and be it enacted by the 
authority before said, that if any of the said 
printers, or selleiB of printed books, inhabited 
vilhin this realm, at any time hereafter, happen 
in such wise to enhance, or encrease the prices of 
any rach printed books in sale or binding, at too 
Ugh and unreasonable prices, in such wise as 
complaint be made thereof unto the king's high- 
Bos, or unto the lord chancellor, lord treasurer, 
or any of the chief justices of the one bench or 
the (Kher, that then the same lord chancellor, 
lagi treasurer, and two chief justices, or two of 
any of tbem, have power and authority to enquire 
thereof, as well by the oaths of twelve honest and 
discreet persons, as otherwise by due examination 
by their discretion. 2. And after the same en- 
fcanncinK and encreasing of the said prices of the 
atid books and binding, shall be so found by the 
Hid twelve men, or otherwise, by examination of 
the said lord chancellor, lord treasurer, and jus- 
tices, or two of them at the least, that then the 
lame lord chancellor, lord treasurer, and the 
justices, or two of them at the least, from time to 
cmne, shall have power and authority to reform 
and redress such enfaauncing of the prices of 
{Hinted books from time to time by their discies- 
(ions, and to limit the prices all well of the 
hooks, as for the binding of them. 3. And over 
dial, the offender or offenders thereof being con- 
rictby erxamination of the same lord chancellor, 
lord treasurer, or two justices, or two of them, or 
otherwise, shajl lose and forfeit for every book 
by them sold, whereof the price shall be en- 
hanced for the book, or binding thereof, three 
diillings and fourpence, the one half thereof 
iball te to the king's highness, and the other 
to the parties grieved, that will complain upon 
the same, in manner and form before rehearsed. 

1533. The convocation of the clergy met, and 
among other things, decreed, that the scripture 
dioula be translated into the vulgar tongue ; 
bntat that time it was not carried into execution. 
In this year^jpopery was abolished in England, 
and Henry VIII. declared head of the church. 
Bat thou^ the king thus separated from the 
church of Kome, he by no means adhered to the 
doctrines of Luther which had been latar^ pub- 
lished. The title of Defender of the Faith, which 
Henry had obtained, he seemed to be determined 
to maintain, and, therefore, persecuted the^- 
Ibrmeis most \iolently. Many were burnt lor 



denying the papal doctrines, and some also were 
executed for maintaining the supremacy of the 
pope. All the authority and credit which the 
popes had maintained over England for ages 
was overthrown at once ; and all tributes formerly 
paid to the holy see were declared illegal. 

1533. Warton observes, that the public pa- 
geantries of this reign are proofs of the growing 
familiarity and national diffusion of classictu 
learning: and selects as instances, among others, 
from the shews exhibited with great magnifi- 
cence, at the coronation of queen Anne Boleyn. 
Among the other polite amusements of this reign, 
the Matqme seems to have held the first place. 
It chiefly consisted of music, dancing, gaming, 
a banquet, and a display of grotesque personages 
and fantastic dresses. The performers were 
often the king, and the chief of the nobility of 
both sexes, who under proper disguises executed 
some preconcerted stratagem, which ended in 
mirth and good humour. With one of these 
shews, in 1530, the king formed a scheme to 
surprize Wolsey, while he was celebrating a 
splendid banquet at his palace of Whitehall. 

I do not find that it was a part of this diver- 
sion in these entertainments to display humour 
and character. Their chief aim seems to have 
been to surprize, by the ridiculous and exag- 
gerated oddity of the visors, and by the singu- 
larity and splendor of the dresses. Every thmg 
was out of nature and propriety. Frequently 
the masque was attended with an exhibition of 
some gorgeous machinery, resembling the won- 
ders of a modem pantomime. 

1534. The Bible first printed in a complete 
form by John Lufft, of Wittenberg. The psalms 
of this edition were those of the translation of 
1531. The eagerness with which copies of this 
translation were sought after, called for numer- 
ous editions, 4R0 that besides several printed at 
Nuremberg, Strasburg, Augsburg, and other 
places in Germany, editions were printed under 
the inspection of Luther and his learned coad- 
jutors, and were supplied so rapidly that betwixt 
1534 and 1574, a hundred thousand copies were 
issued from the office of one printer only. 

1634. Tindall revised and prepared a second 
edition of his- New Tettament* for the press, 
which was afterwards printed at Antweip, by 
Martin Emperour, 8vo. ; but before the printing 



* A (iniralsrlr beantlfnl cop7 upon veUnm, of the 
r«vi<ed edition of Tjradall's Nm Tettament, li in the 
Cischerode coUectton, now in the Britisb MoMum. It 
belonged to the nnfortiuute "Anne Boleyn. when she 
vas queen of Eugluid. as we learn from her name in 
large red letters, equally divided on the fore-edges of the 
top, side, and bottom margins ; thus at the top Anna g oa 
the right margin fore-edge Reglna ; at the bottom AnglUe. 
The iUnmination of the frontispiece is also in very fair 
condition." It is bound in one thick volnme In blue 
morocco. In its history every lover of the bible moat 
feci interested, and to such the following brief sketch may 
alTord some gratiflcation. 

Anne Boleyn, the Ul-fated wife of Henry VIII., was 
beheaded on Tower-hill, Hay 19, 1536, in the agth year of 
her age. She wss the daughter of sir Thomas Boleyn, 
and mother of queen Elizabeth. She was doubtless gay 
and thonghless, but the charge of Incontinence was never 
substantiated. The tyrant Henry, as he had cast off one 
wifte, to gratify his lust, conceived a new passion for Jane 
Seymour, whom he married May n, 1530. 

2 K 
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was quite finished Tindall was betrayed, and in 
the end suffered martyrdom. 

1534. Died Theodore Martens an eminent 
printer, who introduced the art into Alost about 
1472. Martens continued the printing business 
for nearly sixty years at Alost, Louvain, and 
Antwerp. He was an author as well as a printer, 
but he IS more renowned for the many beautiful 
editions of other men's works which issued from 
his press. He was highly esteemed bv the 
learned men of the period in which he lived ; 
Santander is loud and long in his praise, and he 
enjoyed the friendship of Erasmus, who lodged 
in his house. His device was the double anchor. 
Martens was bom at Alost, in the year 1464. 

16.34. Died, Wynkyn de Worde, the first 
assistant and successor of Caxton, (see page 195 
ante.) Throughout the whole range of our ancient 
typographers, there is scarcely one whose memory 
beams with greater efi'ulgence than that of 
Wynkyn de Worde : he gained this high distinc- 
tion not only from the number of his publica- 
tions, but also from the typographical excellence 
which they exhibit. By an examination of the 
patent in the chapel of the rolls, it will appear 
that W. de Worde was bom in the dukedom of 
Lorraine : he became a denizen of England in 
the year 1496. It has been conjectured, that he 
was an assistant, or workman, with William 
Caxton, during his residence at Bmges, or 
Cologne : be this as it may, there is no doubt of 
his having been a servant to our first tvpographer, 
and remaining in that capacity till his death. 
From this period he most successfully practised 
the art of printing on his own account ; and 
continued to print in his master's house. Mr. 
Dibdin imagines, that the interval between the 
death of his master, and the appearance of his 
first publication, was principally occupied in re- 
arrangements, and in procuring n«ll types. In 
the colophon to Hilton's Ladder of Perfection, 

Srinted in 1494, Wynkyn de Worde notices the 
eath of his master, Caxton ; and in the second 
verse he mentions the patronage which he him- 
self had obtained from Margjiret Beaufort, 
countess of Richmond, only daughter of John 
Beaufort, duke of Somerset, and mother of king 
Henry VII. 

"Tbishenenlfboke^ mora precyoiu thmn goale^ 

Wu late ifnet, wjth great bamrlyte. 
For godly plesor thereon to betaolde. 

Unto the right noble Maigaret u ye aee^ 
Tlie Kyngcs moder, of excellent bounte, 

Hory tne Seuentb, that Jha bym pzeserae, 
lUs myghty piyncesse hath cammanded me 

Temiirynt uis boke, her gnoe for to deseme." 

In the following year, Wynkyn de Worde 

$roduced from his press the Vitas Patrum, the 
*olychronicon, and, most probable, Barlholo- 
nueut de Proprietatibiu Rentm ; as they are all 
printed with the same types, and under the same 
patron, namely, Robert Thomey, mercer. The 
colophon of the Cojutitutiones Prouintialet Ec- 
cletie Anglicana, 1496, shews that Wynkyn de 
Worde was at that period still living at West- 
minster, in Caxton's house ; as was uso the case 
when be printed Withai't Short Dictionary, the 



Accidence, the ChorU and the Byrdt, and the 
DoctrynaUe of Dethe; all of which have a 
similar notice in their colophons. In this office 
he appears to have continued until the year 1499, 
and soon after he removed to the " sign of the 
Golden Sun, in the parish of St. Bride, in the 
Fletestrete, London;" the neighbourhood of 
which he appears never to have left, as in his 
will he directs his body to be buried in the paro- 
chial church of St. Bride, Fleet-street, before 
the high altar of St. Katharine. He was also s 
considerable benefactor to that parish, as he 
bequeathed to the church, £ 36 in money, to be 
laid out in lands, tmd with the rents thereof, an 
obit, or funeral service, was to be said for his 
soul, on the dayof his death, for ever. It is 
supposed that Wynkyn de Worde died in the 
year 1634 ; although the colophon to his edition 
of Eiop is dated 1535, yet the circumstance ad- 
duced by Mr. Dibdin, of his will having been 
proved in January 19th in that year, is almost a 
sufficient evidence that it must be a typographical 
error. 

Whether he was married or not, or had rela- 
tions that came over with him, does not appear 
by his will ; yet we find in the churchwarden's 
accounts for St. Margaret's Westminster, an en- 
trv made in the year 1498. ** Item, for the knell 
of Elizabeth de Worde vi pence. Item, foi iii 
torches, with the grate belle for, v. iiii." Again, 
in the year 1600, "Item, for theknelleof Iimane 
de Worde, with the grete belle, vi pence." 

According to the custom of his time, this emi- 
nent typographer was a stationer, since, he calls 
himself in his will, ** citizen and stationer of 
London ;" yet Stow is certainly in an error when 
he states that Wynkyn de Worde was one of the 
corporation, since the stationer's charter was not 
granted until 1555-6, and he had then been 
deceased about twenty years. Herbert endea- 
vours to obviate this anachronism, by adducing 
a receipt given by the stationer's collectors in 
1554, and by this he supposes they might have 
been qualified to act as an associated bbdy, pre- 
vious to their receiving an act of incorporation. 
The name of Wynkyn de Worde also appears 
on the books of the leatherseller's company, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. and he was one of 
the brotherhood ol our lady's assumption, which, 
probably, was a fratemity belonging to St. 
Bridget's^hurch, as Stow relates that such as- 
sociations " were numberless" in " most churches 
and chapels." The same laborious antiquary 
supposes that de Worde was a native of HoUana. 

Herbert remarks of him, that "although he, 
was the immediate successor of Caxton, yet he' 
improved the art to a very great degree of per- 
fection ; cutting a new set of punches, which he 
sunk into matrices, and cast tne several sorts of 
printing letter which he made use of himself; 
and Safie of them have been in use to this day, 
beiiMBt so true, and standing so well in line, 
as not to be excelled by any : and of these he 
had also a larger variety of sorts and sizes than 
h||^ predecessors." It has been supposed by 
some authors, that Wynkyn de Worae was the 
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fint printer who introduced the Roman letter 
into Eng^knd; but tbat honour has luually been 
daimed and assigned to Richard Pynson, his 
cotemporary. Mr. Rowe Mores, in his treatise 
of Bnglith Fovnden and Founderia, seems in- 
clined to believe that Wynkyn de Worde was 
his (Twn letter founder; and the Rev. T. F. 
Dibdin remarks, that " the type with which he 
printed most of his early folio volumes, is not, 
to the best of his recollection, to be found in any 
of the books printed abroad at the same period ; 
this latter evidence gives force to the assertion 
of Mr. Mores, when he states that Wynkyn de 
Worde's gothic type has been " the pattern for 
Us successors in the art." 

In many classes of literature, this eminent 
typographer produced several volumes from his 
press, but his principal fame rests on the gram- 
mais which he printed ; although his curious 
lomanees and poetical books have also greatly 
coBtnbnted to procure respect for his memory. 

The typographical devices of Wynkyn de 
Worde were nine in number, of which the follow- 
ing is one of them. 




As in the instance of the portrait of W. Cax- 
tan, so the head which hitherto has been received 
as a likeness of Wynkyn de Worde has been 

Cdoced by a similar error. From the same 
k in the Harleidn collection, as that which 
contained the fictitious head of Caxton, another 
purporting to be Wynkyn de Worde, was en- 
graved on wood by Ames; and this, after having 
been for so many years received as genuine, 
proves to be the portrait of Joachim Ringelberg, 
a profound scholar, critic, and commentator of 
Antwerp ; the original of which was afBxed to 
his SleganHte, Antwero, 1529, octavo. A fac- 
shnile of it will be found in the Rev. T. F. 
Dibdin's Bibliographical Decameron, vol. ii. 
page 289. 

He made his will, as may be seen in the prero- 
gative-office, dated the 5tn of June, 1534, and 
died not longailer. He writes himself "citizen 
and stationer of London." He recommends his 
sonl to God and the blessed St. Mary, and his 
body to be buried in the parochial church of St. 
Bride's in Fleet-street, before the high alter of 
St. Katherine. " Item, For tythes forgoq,en six 
diillings and eight pence. Item, To the Irttemity 
of our lady, of which I am a brotha, ten 
shillings, to pray for my soul. Item, To my 
maid, three pounds in books. To Agnes Tidder, 
widow, forty shillings in books. Item, to Robert 



Darby, three pounds in printed books. To 
John Barbanson, sixty shillings in hooka, and 
ten marks. To Hector, my servant, five marks 
sterling in books. To Wislin, twenty shillings 
in printed books. To Kowel, the book-binder, 
in Shoe-lane, twenty shillings in books. To 
Simon, my servant, twenty shillings in printed 
books. To every of nay apprentices, three pounds 
in printed books. To John Butler, late my 
servant, six pounds in printed books. To my 
servant, James Ganer, in books twenty marks. 
And forgive John Bedel, stationer, all the money 
he owes me. Sec, for executing this my will, 
with James Ganer; and that they, with the 
consent of the wardens of the parish of St. 
Bride's, purchase at least twenty shillings a year 
in or near the city, to pray for my soule, and say 
mass. To Henry Pepwell, stationer, four poun^ 
in printed books. To John Gouge forgive what 
he owes me, and four pounds. To Robert Cop- 
land, ten marks. And to Alard, book-binder, 
my servant, six pounds fifteen shillings and four 
pence." 

1534. The fint Concordance to the English 
Netv Tettatneni, was compiled by Thomas Gibson, 
an eminent printer in London. The title of it 
was. The concordance of the new tettament, moit 
neceitary to be had in the handes of all toche. Of 
desire the communicacion of any place contained 
in the new testament. Imprinted by me Thomas 
Gybton, Cum privUegio regali ; with the mark 
T. G. on the sides of a cut, afterwards used by 
John Day, with this motto. Sum horum chariUu. 
Besides being a printer, Gibson was a studious 
man, and continued in business till 1539. 

1535. The well-known edition of the /Cr«( 
French Proteitant* Bible was printed by P. de 
Wingle, at Neuchattle, in Switzerland, and pub- 
lished, under the superin tendance of Calvin, by 
Robert PientOlivetan. This edition was printed 
at the expense of the Vaudoise, or Waldenses, 
and is called the Bible of the Swurd, on account 
of that emblem being adopted by the printer. 

Robert Pierre Olivetan, the coadjutor of John 
Calvin, in the translation of this version, was also 
related to that intrepid reformer. His true name 
was Olivetau, but having assumed the name of 
Olivetanut in Latin, he was usually called Olive- 
tan. He died at Rome, in 1538, not without 
strong suspicion of being poisoned. 

For more ample accounts, concerning the 
Olivetan edition of the French bible, and the 
French New Tettament of Faber, printed by de 
Wingle, in 1634, the reader may consult Lc 
Long, Clement, and other bibliographers. 

1535. William Marshall seems to have 
been a gentleman, or merchant, who had great 
interest at court, and the desire of queen Anne 
Boleyn to promote the refonnation,are the causes 



* In 1517, John, elector of Saxony, appointed Melan. 
cthon to dnw np the Aurttttrg Cmiftniun of faith, and 
which recdTed its name from being presented in I&30 to 
the emperor Chartes V., at the diet heU in that dtv, ai 
the confession c/t faith of tliose who from having pntated 
against the decree of the diet of Spires, in isag, had 
received the bonounble denomination of PaorasTAHTS. 
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mentioned hy Ames and Herbert for his receiving 
a royal licence to print. In this year John Byd- 
dell printed for him, thefine Reformed or Pro- 
tettatU Primer from Uie Cantabrians or Oxoniam 
casting off the pope's supremacy the year before. 
A patent was granted to Marshall, as the pub- 
lisher, prohibiting all printers, booksellers, mer- 
chants, and others, without license of him, from 
gelling the same, during the space of six years. 
Most of his books were executed for him, as the 
Defence of Peace, 1545, of which he has been 
supposed to have been the author, printed by 
Robert Wyer; An Abridgment of SehastianMun- 
tten Chronicle, 1 642 ; and Erasmus on Confet- 
rion, by John Byddell. Marshall had likewise 
printed for him. Pictures and Images, without 
date, 12mo ; and Chrysten Bysshop and Counter- 
fayte Bysskop, without date, 8vo. 

1535. RooER Latrem, according to Ames, 
resided in the Old Bailey, and printed a work 
entitled A Grammar of the Latin Tongue, 1635. 
Quarto. For this work, Ames cites a book in the 
collection of Uie late eail of Oxford ; but Her- 
bert states, that such work was not to be found 
in the Bibl. Harleiana. 

1635, Ju/« 5. Sir Thomas More, beheaded 
on Tower hill, for denying or speaking ambigu- 
ously about the supremacy of the king. He was 
the son of sir John More, a judge, and bom in 
London in 1480. As soon as he came of age he 
obtained a seat in parliament, where he opposed 
a subsidy demanded by Henry VII. with such 
force that it was refused by the house. At the 
accesdon of Henry VIII. he was called to the 
bar, and in 1508 appointed judge of the sheriff's 
court, in London, which was then a considerable 
post. By the interest of Wolsey he obtained 
the honour of knighthood, and a place in the 
privy-council. In 1520 he was made treasurer 
of the exchequer, and in 1623 chosen speaker 
of the house of commons,* where he resisted a 
motion for an oppressive subsidy, which gave 
great offence to cardinal Wolsey. Sir Thomas 
was made lord chancellor in 1530, and by his in- 
defatigable application in tHat office there was in 
a short time not a cause left undetermined. 

The following lines are attributed to Sir Tho- 
mas More ; if they do not establish his reputation 
as a poet, says Mr. Beloe, they at least confirm 
the account of the more than philosophic indif- 
ference with which he went to his execution : — 

If evils come oot,^ then our feari are vain j 
And if thejr do, rear bnt augments tlie pain. 



* In the uth year of Henr7 VIII. sir Thqmas More 
was speaker to the house of commonSp and chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster, and was treated by the king with 
slngnlar fkmiUaritr. The king having once dined with 
siT Thomas at his hoose at Chelsea, walked with him near 
an hoar in the garden, with his arm roimd liis neck. 
After the king was gone, Mr. Roper, sir Thomas's son-in- 
law, observed he was to be envied to be so familiarly 
treated by the king ; to which sir Thomas replied, " I 
thank our lord, son Roper, I find his grace my very good 
loni indeed, and bdieve he doth as sUigularly bvoor me 
as any snitiect within this realm i howbeit, I must tell 
Uiee, I have no canse to be proad thereofj for if my heed 
would win liim a casUe In Fiance, it would not tsll to f>o 
off." From this anecdote, it appears, tliat sir lliomas 
knew the king to lie a Tillain. 



Sir Thomas wrote several pieces against the 
reformation, and epistles to Erasmus and other 
learned men. The best of his works is a kind 
of political romance, entitled Utopia,* which 
was translated into English by bishop Burnet. 

The king also had John Fisher,t bishop of 
Rochester, executed for a similar offence, who 
was created a cardinal while in prison. When 
this was reported in Italy, numerous libels were 
published all over the kingdom, comparing the 
king of England to Nero, Domitian, Caligula, 
and the tyrants of antiquity. 

The following Epigram upon bishop Fisher, 
is from a work callea Tv>o Centuries ofJEpigramt, 
written by John Heath, B. A. Oxford. London, 
printed by John Windet, 1610. 

Fisher, by being the pope's humble tbiaU, 
Missed not much of being cardinall ; 
A cap there was prepared, a legate sent, 
Ttnvcst his brow with that pure ornament ; 
But see bow things fell out, see how he sped, 
B^ore his cap came he had lost his head. 

1636, Oct. 4. The first edition of the tcAoZr 
Bible in the English language, being the trans- 
lation by Miles Coverdale, and generally called 
Coverdale's Bible, with the following title. 

Bibla^ The Bible, that is, the holy scripture of 
the Olde and New Testament, failhfiilly and truly 
translated out of the Douche and Latyn isUo 
Englyslte. M. D. xxxv. The last page has these 
words : — Prynted in the yeare of our Lorde 
M. D. xxxv. and fynithed the fourth daye of 
October. It is in folio, and irom the appearance 
of the ^pes, it is now generally considered to 
have been printed at Zurich, in the printing- 
office of Christopher Froschover, an eminent 
printer of that place. 

This noble work had been conducted under the 
patronage of lord Cromwell. Six copies were 
presented to archbishop Cranmer and Cromwell. 
It was dedicated to the King in the following 
manner: — 

Unto the moost victorious prynce and onr 
moost gracyous soveraygne lord kynge Henry 
the eyghth, kynge of Englande and. of Fiance, 
lorde of Irelonde, &c. defendour of the fayth, 
and under God the chefe suppreme heade of the 
church of Englande. 

The ryght and just administracyon of the 
lawes of God gave unto Moses and unto Josua : 
the testimonye of faythfulness that God gave of 
David : the plenteous abundance of wysedome 
that God gave unto Salomon : the lucky and 
prosperous age with the multiplicacyon of sede 

* The Ultfia is a political romance which lepreacBta a 
perfect, bnt visionary republic, in an island snppoaed to 
hare tieen newly discovered in America. " As this was 
the age of discovery," says Granger, " the learned 
Bndeaus, and others, took it for a genuine history, and 
considered it highly expedient, that missionaiiea shoold 
be sent thither, in order to convert so wise a nation to 
chiistlMity." 

* Jofp Usher was bom at Beveiley, in YorkiUre, in 
14(9, and educated at Cambridge. He became oonfeaaor 
to Margaret countess of Richmond, mother to Uennr VII. 
who by his advice founded St. John's and Chilsfs caOecM, 
Cambridge. He was a man of considerable learning, sMct 
integrity, and fervent piety. He was tieheaded on Tower 
hill, Jnne », ISU, in the SOth year of his age. 
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which God gave onto Abraham and Sara his 
wyfe, be geven unto you, moost nacyons prynce, 
with your deaiest jost wyfe and moost vertnous 
piync^se quene Jane. Amen. — ^Thia dedica- 
tion is thus subscribed, ' 

Your grace's bumble snbjecte and daylye 
ontour, Myles Covenlale." 

In this dedication he tells his majesty that 
" The blynd bishop of Rome no more knew 
what he did when he gare him this title, de- 
fender of the &ith, than the Jewish bishop, 
Capyfaas, when he prophesied that it was better 
to put Christ to death, than that all the people 
ihonld perish : that the pope gare him this title 
because his highness suffer^ his bishops to 
borne God's word, the root of faith, and to 
persecute the lovers and ministers of it, where 
m e»ery deed he prophecyed, that by the righte- 
ous administration oi his grace the faith should 
be so defended, that God's word, the mother of 
faith, should have its free course thorow all 
christendome, but especially in hb grace's 
realme : that his grace in very deed should 
defende the faith, yea even the true faith of 
Christ, no dieames, no fables, no heresye, no 
npistical inventions, but the uncomipt faith of 
God's most holy word ; which, to set forth, his 
highness with his most honourable council ap- 
plied all studie and endeavour." 

He also takes notice of the intolerable injuries 
done unto God, to all princes, and the common- 
alities of all christian realms, since " they who 
should be only the ministers of God's word be- 
came Lords of the world, and thrust the true and 
just princes out of their rooms." This he im- 
putes to " the ignorance of the scripture of God, 
and to the light of God's word being extinct, and 
God's law being clean shut up, depressed, cast 
aside,and put out of remembrance." But he adds, 
that ^ By the king's most righteous administra- 
tion it was now found again ; and that his ma- 
jesty, like another Josia, commanded straitly, 
that the law of God should be read and taught 
unto all the people." 

The following extract is from a little manu- 
script Mamiel of DetoHom, which, according to 
the tradition of the family in which it is pre- 
served, was the present of queen Anne Bofeyn 
to her maids of honour : — " Grante us, most 
mercyfal father, this one of the greatest gyftes 
that ever thowe gavest to mankjmde, the know- 
ledge of thie holy wille and gladde tidinges of 
oure saluation, this greate while oppressed with 
the tjrrannye of thy adversary of Rome and his 
fautors, and kepte close undre his Latvne Lettres, 
and now at length promulgate, publyshed, and 
sette at lybertye by the grace poured into the 



• CofiM of \Ubaf Oovetdale's venlon of the BMt tn 
praamd in tlu followliic libraries, viz., of tlie British 
museum and 8lon college, in London ) of iit cnce the 
ueiibisbop of Cantertmry, at Lambeth; in tflk pabllc 
Bbrary, at Osmhrirtte : in the Hhrary at aU sonl'a ooUece, 
and In tlte Bodleian ubrarjr, at Cambridfe ; and in ue 
Uhcarr of the baptist ocademr at Bristol. 

* A bagment of this BUlt (an entireljr periisct copy Is 
aot Icnown to exist) was ottmA in a trade catalone, 
ltS7, for M\* 18s. 



harte of thy supreme power our prince, as all 
kinges hartes be in thie hande, as in the olde 
lawe dydest use lyke mercye to thie people of 
Israeli by thie hie instrument, the good king 
Josia, which restored the temple decayed to his 
former beawtie, abolyshed all worshippynge of 
images and ydolatrye, and sette abrode tne lawe 
by the space of many hundred yeres befor clean 
oute of remembraunce." 

1536. Died, Jooocvs Badius, sumamed 
AscENsius, one of the most eminent printers of 
this century, or that France ever produced. He 
was a Fleming, a native of Asc, (in argo 
Bruzellensi,) whence he was denominated Ascen- 
sius. He is supposed to have been bom anno 
1492, to have received the rudiments of his 
education in a religious house at Ghent: and 
after continuing bis studies at Brussels to have 
visited Ferrara, where he became a scholar of 
Baptista Guarino. He afterwards became a 
professor of humanity, as some accounts say, at 
Paris, but according to others, at Lyons ; where 
he read public lectures upon the Latin poets. 
At the last mentioned city Badius commenced 
his typographical career as a corrector of the 
press in the establishment of Jean Treschel, a 
German, cupu itipendiu utebatw," as Guagin 
said : but probably this employment was not m- 
compatible with the duties of his literary profes- 
sorship. After the death of Treschel, he mar- 
ried his daughter Thelif, and removed to Paris. 

He became so great a proficient in the art of 
printing, that the learned Robert Gaguin, 
general of the Trinitarian order, who was per- 
fectly well acquainted with his merit, wrote a 
letter to him, desiring he would undertake the 
printing of his works. This, with some other 
invitations of the learned, brought Badius to 
Paris about 1499, where he designed to teach 
the Greek tongue, and where his last endeavour, 
after he had Uimished himself with fine Roman 
characters, was to explode the old gothic ; both 
in his works and by his example. Accordingly, 
he printed the Philohiblion of that great en- 
courager of learning, Richard Bury, lord high 
chanMllor of England, bishop of Durham, and 
founder of the Oxford library, towards the 
middle of the 14th century; which book was 
sent to him by Dr. Bureau, bishop of Cisteron, 
and confessor to the French king, m order to be 
printed by him, which was in ItMX). The name 
of Ascensius first occurs as a printer in a hook of 
the year 1497. 

Badius was no less skilful in restoring corrupt 
manuscripts, than carefiil in printing them with 
the greatest accuracy ; so that some of his ermttu 
have contained but five words. In printing the 
work of any living author, he always followed 
the copy exactly; and he informs us in his pre- 
face to his edition of Angelui Politianiu, that 
he endeavoured to imitate the laudable diligence 
of Aldus Manutius, and to print from his copies 
with the utmost exactness. This made not only 
the learned very ambitious to have their works 
printed by him, but the most eminent booksellers 
of Paris courted his acquaintance, and endea- 
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voured to cultivate it, in order to secure their 
business from his press. John Petit, sworn 
bookseller to that university, and one of the 
most famous of that age, caused several noble 
editions to be printed by him ; as the Calepini 
Dietionarium Octo Linguar. 1516. 

Amongst the works which issued from this 
prolific press, we find almost every important 
Latin classic author, generally exhibited in a 
large size, and having the pages filled with 
notes, or explanatioiu, by Badius himself and 
other commentators. 

Badius was a Libraire Jure of the university 
of Paris, under which character he was specially 
employed by the doctors of the Sorboune in 
printing their centur(a, &c. His claims to the 
character of erudition were so far from con- 
temptible, that Trithemius praises him extra- 
vagantly ; and Erasmus has spoken well of his 
Latinity ; and the famous Heniy Stephans com- 

gliments him highly on his abilities as a printer, 
o attached was Badius to the typographical 
profession, that he married his three imughters 
to three of the most eminent printers in Paris. 
Petronilla became the wife of Robert Stephans, 
and mother of Henry Stephans the second, and 
of two other sons, Robert and Francis. Badius 
gave the second, Johanna, to John Roigny, and 
the ygnngest Catherina to Michael Yascosanos. 
Jodocus Badius had a broiher named John, 
and a son named Conrad, who both exercised 
the same profession. The latter is found subse- 
quently as a refugee for the sake of religion at 
Geneva, and labouring in his profession there 
conjointly with Robert Stephans. Badius was 
succeeded in his business by his son-in-law John 
de Roigny. 

The msigne or mark of Badius is the repre- 
sentation of an ancient printing press, beneath 
which is sometimes found the words Prelum 
Ascemianum. He occasionally subjoined this 
sentence, JBra mrrent. 

1536. Died, John Rastell, a celebrated 
printer of London, where, according to several 
authorities he was bom ; that he was educated 
in grammar and philosophy ; afterwards studied 
at Oxford, and probably brought up to the law. 
In 1517, he commenced the art of printing, 
which, at that time, was esteemed a profession 
fit for a scholar or ingenious man. Being dis- 
tinguished for his piety and learning, he became 
intimate with Sir Thomas More, whose sister 
Elizabeth he married ; he was a zealous defender 
of the catholic cause, and a great opposer of the 
proceedings of Henry VIII. There is not any 
information to be gained of Rastell's instructor, 
and it is known only, that he resided at the sign 
of the " Mermaid at Fowls gate, next Cheapside." 
Rastell's works are, Natura Naturata ; Canonet 
Attroloffici ; three dialogues, one of which is on 
purgatory, and which was answered by John 
Frith ; this produced from Rastell an Apology 
against John Frith ; who also followed it by a 
second reply, which is said to have ended in his 
onponent s conversion to Protestanism. Rastell 
likewise wrote the Rulet of a good Life ; and the 



celebrated Anglorwn Begum Chronieon ; or, 
Pattimet of the People ; beside which seven Latin 
tracts are attributed to him, on the following 
subjects: Concerning good Workt; Of Speaking; 
Upon Indulgences ; On the Brotherhood of the 
Rosarjt/ ; the Abasement of Popery ; Words of the 
English Law ; or, les Termes de la Ley; and the 
Indexes of Anthotw Fitzherhert. The books 
printed by John Rastell are thirty in number. 
He left two sons, William and John ; the farmer 
of them succeeded his father as a printer, and 
the latter was in the commission of the peace, 
who had a daughter named Elizabeth, the wife 
of Dr. Robert lAugher, chancellor of the diocese 
of Exeter. 

Like the devices of some of the other early 
printers, Rastell's principal mark was formed 
from the sign of bis dwelling-house, the mer- 
maid, of which a representation is here given. 




There were, it is probable, two families of the 
Rastell's about this time, which makes it difficult, 
in manv places, to disting^uish one from the other. 
It is plam, that William Rastell, of St. Bride's 
parish in London, in the year 1530, and in the 
lifetime of John, was a very noted printer of law 
books. This family existea some time before the 
Rastells mentionea by Wood. 

1536. John Hertford endeavoured to revive 
the art of printing at St. Albans, half a dozen 
books, executed within the space of four years, 
are all which are known to baveproceeded from 
its reestablishmeut. In 1538, Hertford finding 
it not to answer his expectation, removed to 
Aldersgate-street, London. This second inter- 
ruption, says Dr. Cotton, is easily accounted for, 
in the total dispersion of the inmates of religious 
houses by command of king Henry VIII. 

1536, July 12. Died, Ebasmos, who oc- 
casionly assumed the prtenomen of Desiderius. 
This learned Dutchman was bom at Rotterdam 
in 1467. He was a singing boy in the cathedral 
of Utrecht till his ninth year, then entered the 
school at Deventer, where he displayed such 
brilliant powers that it was predicted that he 
would be the most learned man of hLs time. 
Alexander Hegins was his master, and Adrianiu 
Florentius, afterwards pope Adrian FV. was his 
school fellow. 
Alter the death of his parents, whom he lost 
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in his fonrteentli year, lus gnarduuu compelled 
him to enter a monastery ; and at the ag^ of 
serenteen he assumed the monastic habit. The 
bishop of Cambray delivered him from this 
constiainL In 1492 he travelled to Paris, to 
perfect himself in theology and polite literature. 
He there became the instructor of several rich 
Englishmen, from one of whom he received a 
pension for Ufe. He accompanied them to this 
country in 1497, where he was graciously re- 
cnred by the king. He returned soon after to 
Paris, and then travelled into Italy to increase 
his stock of knowledge. In Balospati, where he 
receiTcd the degree of doctor of theology, he 
was one day mistaken, on account of his white 
scapnlaxy, for one of the physicians who attended 
those nek of the plague ; and not keeping out 
ef the -way of the people, as such persons were 
lequired to do, he was stoned, and narrowly 
escaped with his life. This accident was the 
ot^asion of his asking a dispensation from^ the 
TOWS of his order, which the pope granted him. 

He -risited Venice, Padua, and Rome ; but, 
hrilHant as were the offers here made him, he 
pieCmed the invitation of his friends in Eng- 
hutd, where the favour in which he stood witn 
Henry VIII. promised him still gfreater advan- 
tages. When he visited the lord chancellor, sir 
Thomas More, without making himself known 
U> him, the chancellor was so delighted with his 
conrersation that he exclaimed, " You are either 
Erasmus or the devil." He was offered a bene- 
fice, but w as unwilling to fetter himself by an 
office of this kind. He was. for a short time 
professor of Greek at Oxford. He afterwards 
tntTeiled through Germany and the Nether- 
land, and went to Basil, where he had his works 
printed by Froben, and in whose house he for a 
long time resided. 

The bold and satirical manner in which Eras- 
mas attacked the corruptions of the Romish 
drarch and clergy, not only in his biblical works, 
hut in his numerous other writings, exposed him 
to the hatred, and malicious machinations of a 
host of enemies, who regarded him as one of the 
most dangerous and powerful opponents of the 
Roman cadiolic hierarchy ana doctrines, that 
the monks, used to say that " Erasmus laid the 
egg that Martin Lutner hatched." His works 
were exclaimed against as disseminating here- 
tical opinions, and placed in the Indicts Exjmr- 
gatorii,* as dangerous to be read ; and narrowly 
escaped becoming a martvr through the fiery 
zmJ of his adversaries. About the year 1536, 
the Parisian divines published their eeiuurae 
upon various passages of the paraphrases of his 



* vnien the insortioD* In tbe Index were fbimd of no 
ciOfter use than to bring the peccant volumes under the 
eyes of thecnrioos, ti^ey employed the secular arm In 
burning them in pnbllc pla<^. The history o( tliese 
UbeiBry conflagrations has often been traced by writers of 
u y iioal t e iMTties, for the truth is, that both used them ; 
rralfftn seem all fbrmed of one material, whatever be their 
party. They had yet to learn, that burning was not con- 
ratbag, and that these public Ares were an advertisement 
liy psodamation. The publisher nf Erasmus's Cottoquiet 
tBt^giied to ptocon the burning of his book, which raised 
tlse sale to twenty-four thoosaad copies. 



New Tettament and other parti of his works. 
He states, that amongst other dreadful charges 
of heterodoxy, they had accused him of main- 
taining the Arian heresy, on account of a typo- 
graphical error which had crept into a second 
edition of his paraphrase before mentioned. 
The liberality of^ Francis I. was indeed happily, 
for some time a counterpoise to the precipitate 
and anathemising zeal of these bigotted divines ; 
for a considerable period elapsed Before the uni- 
versity dared to publish their censure of his 
works. 

Whatever imperfections may be discovered in 
some particular parts in the character of Erasmus, 
he must be considered as one of the greatest men 
that ever adorned the commonwealth of learning, 
and his memory must be revered by every friend 
of ^ius, learning, and moderation. Liveliness 
of imagination, depth and variety of erudition, 
together with great sagacity of judgment, were 
in him eminently united. 

Erasmus and Luther asserted, that to bum 
heretics was contrarv to the spirit of the gospel ; 
the condemnation of which proposition was con- 
stantly repeated in all the doctrinal decisions of 
the Sorbonne. P. Courayer considers this cen- 
ture of theirs more scandalous, than all the 
propositions of Luther. Such cruel measures 
were revolting to the natural feelings of Francis. 
His first movement was aversion ; and he began 
by rescuing some of the victims of intolerance. 

1636, Sept. 33. WiUiam Tyndale or Tindall, 
otherwise named Hitcbins, one of the fint 

Eublishers of the Holif Scriplum in English : 
umt at the stake. He was bora at Hunt's 
court, about the year 1477. Studied at Oxford. 
His ancestors were the barons de Tynedale, who 
for several centuries were settled on the banks of 
the Tyne, and whdke seat was Langley Castle, a 
small but strong fortress. His benaviour at 
college was such as gained him a high reputa- 
tion both for morals and learning, so uiat he was 
admitted a canon of cardinal Wolsey's new 
college, now Christ church. But making his 
opinions too public he was ejected, and retired 
to Cambridge, where he pursued his studies and 
took a degree. Embracing every opportunity to 
propagate the new opinions, he was placed in 
imminent danger both in Gloucestershire, at 
Bristol, and at London. His thoughts were 
bent, about 1534-5, upon translating the Nev 
Testament into English ; but being sensible he 
could not do it with safely in England, he went 
abroad, receiving very liberal pecuniary assist- 
ance from his irienas, who were favourers of 
Luther's opinions. He first went to Saxony, 
where he held Conferences with Luther, and his 
learned friends, then came back into the Nether- 
lands, and setded at Antwerp, where there was 
a very considerable factory of English mer- 
chants, many of whom were zealous adherents 
to Luther's doctrine. Here he immediately 
began his translation of the New Tettament, in 
which he had the assistance of John Fiyth, and 
William Roye, the former of whom was burnt 
at Smithfield for heresy, July, 1533, and the 
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latter saffered that dreadful death in Portugal 
on the same accusation The New Tettament 
was printed in 1526, in 8ro., without the trans- 
lator a name. As there were only 1600 printed, 
and all the copies which could possibly be got 
into England, were committed to the flames, 
this first edition is extremely rare. 

When this translation was imported into Eng- 
land, the supporters of the church of Rome 
became very much alarmed ; William Warham,* 
archbishop of Canterbury, and Cuthbert Tons- 
tall,t bishop of London, issued their orders and 
monitions to bring in all the New Tettamenti 
translated into the vulgar tongue, that they 
might be burnt. But this illjudged policy only 
took off many copies which lay dead upon Tin- 
dall's hands, ana supplied him with money for 
another and more correct edition, printed in 
1534, while the first edition was in the mean 
while printed twice, but not by the translator. 
Of Tonstall's singular purchase, we hare given 
an anecdote at page 2.35 ante, the following fact 
is also related : " sir Thomas More being lord 
chancellor, and having several persons accused 
of heresy, and ready for execution, offered to 
compound with one of them, named George 
Constantine, for his life, upon the easy terms of 
discovering to him who they were in l/>ndon 
that anaintained Tindall beyond sea. After the 
poor man had got as good security for his life as 
the honour and truth of the clwncellor could 
give him, he told him it was the bishop of Lon- 
don who maintained Tindall, by sending him a 
sum of money to buy up the impressions of his 
Tettamatts. The chancellor smiled, saying that 
he believed he said true. Thus was the poor 
confessors life saved." John Tindall, ourauUiors 
brother, was prosecuted, and condemned to do 
penance. Humphrey Monmouth, his great 
patron and benefactor, was imprisoned in the 
tower, and almost ruined. In 1529, sir Thomas 
More published A Dyaloge, in whieh he en- 
deavoured to prove that the books burnt were 
not New Testaments, but Tindall's or Luther's 
Testaments; and so corrupted, as to be quite 
another thing. In 1530, Tindall published an 
answer to this dialogue, and proceeded in trans- 
lating the five books of Moses, from the Hebrew 
into English; but happening to g^ by sea to 
Hamburgh, to have it printed there, the vessel 



* wiUiam Warbam, archbishop of Canterborsr, was 
bom at O^eley, in Hampshire, about the year UfiS. He 
was high in fiivour both with Henry VII. and Henry VIII.; 
and was BaccesslTely master of the rolls, lord keeper, lord 
chancellor, chancellor of the university of Oxford, and 
archbishop of Cantarbtiry. He died Aognst S3, 1631, and 
was borled in his cathedral. He was succeeded in the 
archbisliopric of Canterbury by Cranmer. 

t Cuthbert ToostaU. Irishopof Durham, was successively 
master of the ndls, prebendary of York, dean of Sarum, 
bishop of London, and lord privy seal. He was an able 
negonator, and a good critic. He was deprived by Edward 
VI. but was restored by Mary, and appointed one of her 
ecclesiastical commissioners. In that odious office he dis- 
tinguished Umself by his mildness tad humanity. He was 
ag^ deprived by EUzabetb, but so lilghly esteemed was 
he, even by protestants, Quit he found an asylum in tlie 
family of arcbbislun> Parker, with whom he resided till his 
death, which took idace November 18, lUg, and was buried 
in lAonbeth chorea. 



was wrecked, and he lost all his money, books, 
writings and copies, and was obliged to be^in 
a-new. At Hamburgh he met with Miles 
Coverdale, who assisted him in translating the 
Pentateuch, which was printed in 1530, in a 
small octavo volume, and apparently at different 
presses. He afterwards made an English ver- 
sion of the Prophecy of Jonas, with a large 
prologue, which was printed in 1531 ; and it is 
asserted that he translated no more books of 
scripture. 

From Hamburgh he returned to Antwerp, and 
was there betrayed into the hands of his enemies. 
Heniy VIII., and his council employed one 
Henry Philips on this disgraceful commission. 
He got the procurator general of the emperor's 
court at Brussels, and ouier officers, to seize him, 
and convey him to the castle of Villefort, where 
he remained a pri^ner a year and a half. Tin- 
dall was at length brought to trial, where he 
pleaded his own cause. None of his arguments, 
however, being admitted, be was condemned, 
and being brought to execution in 1536, be wa^ 
first strangled and then burnt. His last words 
were " Lord, open the king of England's eyes." 
Thus perished one of the best men and ablest 
writers of his time. 

Speaking of Tindall — It is a common thing 
with grateiul people to erect statutes, and em- 
bellish monuments with florid inscriptions in 
honour of those who have done service to their 
country ; but, surely he who devoted his time to 
the translating of the scriptures, and became a 
martyr in the cause of religious liberty, deserves 
a more lasting remembrance than pyramids of 
stone or marble. 

Tindall's principal theological and controver- 
sial tracts were collected together, and printed 
with the works of John Fryth, and Barnes, in 
one volume, fol. by John Day, 1572. 

1636. In this year, three hundred and seventy- 
six monasteries were abolished, and their reve- 
nues, amounting to jG32,000 per annum, confis- 
cated to the kmg's use, in addition to a vast 
quantity of plate and other valuable property, 
computed at more than £100,000. As the monks 
had all along shown the king the greatest resis- 
tance, he resolved to deprive them of future 
power to injure him. He accordingly empowered 
Thomas Cromwell, who was now made principal 
secretary of state, to send commissioners into the 
several counties of England to inspect the mo- 
nasteries, and to report with rigorous exactness 
the conduct and deportment of those who were 
resident there.* This employment was readily 
tmdertaken by some creatures of the court, who 
are said to have discovered monstrous disorders 
in many of the religious houses. The accusa- 
tions, whether true or false, were urged with 



* A book was kept by the English monastoie*, in 
which a detail of the scandalous enormities practised in 
religious houses were entered, for the lnq>ection of 
visitors under Henry VIII., in order to blaclien Uiem, and 
liaaten their dissolution. It was termed the Black Book, 
Hence the vulgar phrase, " I'll set you down in my blacli 
book." 
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great clamour agttinst these communities, and a 
general horror was excited in the nation against 
them. But as great discontent and murmurs 
were evinced by many persons of rank and 
learning, who still adhered to the old religion, 
Henry took care that all those who could be use- 
ful to him, or even dangerous in case of opposi- 
tion, should he sharers in the spoil. He either 
made a gift of the revenues of the convents to 
his principal courtiers, or sold them at low prices, 
or exchanged them for lands on very disadvan- 
tageous terms. In the midst of these commo- 
tions the fires of Smithfield were seen to blaze 
with unusual fierceness.* Those who adhered 
to the pope or those who followed the doctrines 
of Lutner, were equally the objects of royal ven- 
geance and ecclesiastical persecution. Henry 
delivered bis opinions in a law, which, from its 
horrid consequences, was afterwards termed the 
Bloody Statute.^ From the multiplied alterations 
which were made in the national systems of be- 
lief, mostly drawn up by the king himself, few 
knew not what to tnink or what (o profess. — 
Cromwell earl of Essex, who waslord privy seal, 
vicegerent to the king's highness, and Cianmer, 
archbbhop of Canterbury, were both seen to 
favour the reformation with all their endeavours. 
On the other hand, Gardiner, bishop of Win- 
chester, together with the duke of Norfolk, were 
for leading the king back to his original supersti- 
tion. But, in fact, Henry submitted to neither ; 
his pride had long been so inflamed by flattery, 
that he thought himself entitled to regulate by 
his own single opinion, the religious faith of the 
whole nation. 

Dr. Priestley, in his Lectures on Hutory, truly 
observes, how can we help acknowledging the 
band of God when we see great and important 
events brought about by seemingly trifling and 
inconsiderable means ; or by means which seem 
to have little or no relation to the end ; who 
would have imagined that the desire which Henry 
VIII. had to be divorced from his wife, would 
have brought about the reformation in England ?l 
Again, he observes, how incapable riches and 
power are to satisfy the minds of man ; is an 



• KUzabeth Barton, a eonntry girl of Aldinirton, In 
Kent, (therefore called the " holy maid of Kent,") with 
aome of her accomplices, were adjod^ed ^ilty of high 
treuon. for a conspiracy against the kmg, and executed, 
April SWh, l»4. 

t No leal than five hundred penons were imprisoned 
tor coaUadlctlng the opinions delivered in the BlooHf 
Si^tmie : and received protection only from the lenity ot 
CromweU. Lambert, a schoolmaster, and doctor Barnes, 
who had been Instrumental in Lambert's execution, felt 
ths severity of the peraecutlngr spirit, and by a bill In 
parliament, without any trial, were condemned to the 
fl a mes, discussing tkeologicaJ questions at the very stake. 
With Barnes were executed one Gensxd, and Jerome, for 
the same opinions. Three catholics also, whose names 
were Abel, Featbentone, and FoweU were dragged upon 
the same bordles to execatlon ; and who declared that 
the moat grlevons part of their punishment was the being 
oonpled with such heretical mttcreanU as were united in 
tbe same calamity. 

t The Indiscretion of a Portnguese priest, who would 
not give place to one of the king's ofilcers in Japan, and 
the obatinacy of the Jesuits, in refusing to elve up the 
booae which a nobleman had given them, when his son 
dajmed it back again, occasioned the extirpation of the 
Homan cathoUc religion in that country. 



observation which few persons, in the course of 
their own experience, have not seen occasion to 
make. But the sentiment makes a deeper 
impression upon us when we see it exemplified 
in the history of statesmen and kings. How 
often do we see the vanity of the living in their 
boundless provision for futurity, in the dissipation 
of the large fortunes of covetous persons, by the 
extravagance of their heirs. But it does not 
aflect us so much as when we read in history, 
that the riches which pope Sixtus V. amassed m 
his pontificate, and those which Henry IV. king 
of France, had with gf^t difficulty saved, were 
squander^ away wiuin less than a year after 
their ideaths; and also, that the treasure which 
Henry VII. of England, had raised, by every art 
of extortion, went almost as fast by Henry VIII. 
his son and successor. 

1536. Shortly after the appearance of Cover- 
daWt Bible, a royal proclamation was issued to 
the clergy to provide a book " of the whole Bible, 
both in Laten, and also in English, and lay the 
same in the quire for everye man that will to loke 
and reade thereon." 

The convocation of the province of Canterbury 
assembling June 9, the year 1536, Dr. Heylin 
tells us that the clergy then agreed upon a form 
of a petition to be presented to the king, that he 
would graciously indulge unto his subjects of 
the laity the reading of the Bible in the English 
tongue, and that a new translation of it might 
be forthwith made fur that end and purpose. 
By this it appears that the clergy did not approve 
of the translation already made by Tindali and 
Coverdale, and that their attempt, which they 
made two years ago to have the royal permission 
to make a new one did not succeed. 

Soon after the finishing this Bible, were pub- 
lished by Lord Cromwell, keeper of the privy seal, 
and vicegerent to the king for and concerning all 
his jurisdiction ecclesiastical within his realme, 
" Injunctions to the clergy, by the authorite of 
the king's highnesse,*'* the seventh of which 
was as follows : — 

"That every person or proprietary of any 
parish churche within this realme shall on this 
side the feast of Sl Peter ad vincuhi (August 1) 
nexte comming prouide a boke of the whole Bible, 
both in Latin and also in English, and lay the 
same in the quire for everye man that will to 
loke and read thereon ; and shall discourage no 
man from the reading any parte of the Bible, 



* Formerly kings were apostrophised by the title of jrow 
grace. Henry Vlil, was the first, says Houssaie, who 
first assumed the title of highneu ; and at length majesty. 
It was Francis 1. who sainted him with the last title, In 
their interview, in this year, though he called himself 
only the first gentleman in his kingdom. The titla of 
Honour uf Seldon is a very curious volume, and, as the 
learned Usher told Evelyn, the most valuable work of this 
great scholar. He vindicates the right of a king of Eng- 
land to the title of Emperor. 

And never yet was TiTt.a did not move -, 
And never eke a mind, that title did not love. 
An honest curate of Montfeixat refused to bestow the 
title of Ughruu on the duke of Mantua, because he found 
in his breviary these words ; Tu totus Domlniu, tu toltu 
Altisaimue ; from all which he concluded, that none but 
the Lord, was to be honoured with the title of highness. 

2 L 
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either in Latin or English, but rather comfort, 
exhort, and admonish every man to read the 
same as the very word of God and the spiritual 
foode of manne's soul, virhereby they may the 
better knowe their duties to God, to their sone- 
raigne lord the king, and their neighbour; ever 
gentilly and charitably exhorting them, that, 
using a sober and modest behavioure in the 
reading and inquisition of the true sense of the 
same, they doo in no wise stifly or eagerly con- 
tend to stryve one with another about the same, 
but referre the declaration of those places that be 
in controversie to the judgemente of them that 
be better learned. This seems a confirmation 
of Coverdale's Bible being licensed by the king, 
since by this injunction it is ordered to be had in 
churches, and there read by any that would, there 
being no other Bible in English at this time than 
Coverdale's. 

Whether the archbishop had a mind to have 
Tindall's prologues and notes reprinted, or the 
printers thought such an edition would sell well 
we find the next year (1537) published another 
noted edition of the English Bible in folio, and 
is usually called Matthewe's Bible,* from the 
name affixed to it, as the editor. It was printed 
abroad, at the expense of Grafton and Whit- 
church ; and was " set forth with tlie king's most 
CTaeions licence." It bears the following title : — 
The Byble, which is all the Holy Scripture, in 
which are contaytied the Olde and Newe Testa- 
ment, truly and purely translated into Englysh. 
By Thomas Matthewe."t 

At the beginning of the propheta are printed 
on the top of the page the initial letters R. G. 
». e. Richard Grafton, and at the bottom E. W. 
i. e. Edward Whitchurch, who were both the 
printers and publishers, and at whose expense 
this impression was made ; and was " set forth 
vrith the king's most gracious licence." 

Richard Gmfton, sent mx copies of this edition 
to Cromwell, at his lordship's request, accom- 
panying them with a letter, in which he com- 
plained, that after having printed 1500 copies at 
an expense of not less than £500 he was apprehen- 
sive of being undersold by the Dutch booksellers. 



* The Bihie, Vith marginal notes, black letter, with 
cats. isao. This U tbe Bible, In which, by an artful 
counterfeit, described by Mr. Wanley, St. Paul is called 
the knmt, &C. ^e rasure of the true word tenant, and 
tbe insertion of the false reading:, though discoverable by 
an exact observer, are so well executed, tliat the Bible 
m* sold to the dolce of Lauderdale, for seventeen gnioeaa, 
by one Thornton, who, indeed, first eUkced Matthew's 
preface, all the dates except one, of which he erased 
XVII., and added a note that this Bible, «rhich was the 
edition of 1537, was printed in 1520, a date earlier than 
that of any English Bible. It does not appear that this 
reading was ever really printed. There is no other copy 
in the world that has this alteration. 

t The name of Thomas Matthewe is affixed to tliis 
bible as the editor ; bat this, it is said, was flctitioas ; and 
that the real editor was John Rogers ; a native of Lan. 
casliire, who was educated at Cunbildge, and became 
acquainted with 'Hndall at Antwerp ; but in queen Mary's 
reign, 0>eing then in England) he became the first martyr 
of hw reign, being burnt at Smithfield, February i, 1 555, 
on account of printing this bible. Nicholls, in his 
Cowtmentttry on (Ae Book «/ Common Prayer, however, 
states that Thomas Matthewe was prebendary of St. 
Paul's. 



who, observing how acceptable the English bible 
was to the common people, were designing to 
print it in a smaller volume ; and though he be- 
lieved the editions which they would print would 
be very inferior in paper, type, and correctness, 
yet without his lordship's interposition, they 
would probably ruin him and his friends. He 
therefore entreated his lordship to obtain for him, 
from the king," that none should print the bible 
for three years but himself;" and ur^ed the ad- 
vantage that would result from enjomiug every 
cle^yman to have one, and placing six copies in 
every abbey. By this it would seem, that Giafton 
intended another impression, since the number 
already printed, namely, 1600, was no wise 
sufficient to answer so large a demand. 

A resolution was soon after taken to revise this 
edition of Matthew's, and to print it again 
without the prologues or annotations, at which 
great ofience was pretended to be taken, as con- 
taining matters heretical, and very scandalous 
and defamatory. From the following circum- 
stance, it is supposed that Richard Grafton and 
Edward Whitchurch, executed this edition at 
Paris, because at that time there were in France 
better printers and paper than could be had here 
in England. Cromwell, earl of Essex, procured 
a letter to be written from Henry VIII. to the 
king of France, that some of his subjects might 
be licensed to print an English bible at the uni- 
versity of Paris ; and at the same time another 
letter was sent to Bonner, Henry's ambassador 
at the French court, to afford this request all the 
assistance in his power. Francis complied, and 
Bonner appeared so zealous in the cause, that 
Cromwell first procured him the bishopric of 
Hereford, and immediately afterwards that of 
London. The work advanced and was even on 
the verge of its conclusion, when the printer was 
summoned before the inquisitors* of the faith, 
who charged him with certain articles of heresy, 
whilst GradTton and Whitchurch, the proprietor, 
of the book, and Coverdale the corrector of the 
press, escaped only by suddenly leaving^ the 
country. Four dry vats filled with the copies of 
the bibles which they left behind, were sold by 
the lieutenant criminal, to whom they were 
delivered to be burned in Maulbert place, to a 
haberdasher to wrap his wares in, and these 
upon a second visit which Grafton and Whit- 
church made to Paris, were bought up by them, 
together with the presses and types which they 
had formerly used, and the servants of their first 
printer engaged to go with them to England, 
where they resumed the work, and finished it the 
middle of April, in the following year. It is in 
large folio, and has obtained the name of the 
bible of the largest volume, or the great hible,\ a 



* Copies of the royal license by Frands I., and of tlie 
instrument of the inquisition for inhibiting the blUea. 
may be seen in Strype's MemoriaU of ArckbisMop Cranmer, 
v. 1., c. xxi., b. 1., p. U9i and vol. II., appendix. No. 
XXX., Fox. 

t Vellum copies of this edition are in the Brituh 
museum, and In the library of St. John's college, Cam- 
bridge. 
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term which seems to hare been occasionally 
giren to other early folio editions. 

Fulke, in his Defence of the English Transla- 
tien of the Bible, relates, that " when Coverdale's 
translation was finished, and presented to Henry, 
he gave it bishop Gardiner and some others to 
examine. They kept it so long, that at last 
Henry had to call for it himself. When they 
delivered the book, he demanded their opinion 
of the translation. They answered, that there 
were many faults in it." " Well," said the king, 
" but are there any heresies mentioned in it ?" 
They replied, " There were no heresies they 
coald find." " If there be no heresies," said 
Henry, " then, in God's name, let it go abroad 
among our people." — Lewis. 
1536. Engraving in dots or commonly called 

' ftifpling, is the oiuy mode of engraving which 
issuppceed to have been the invention of the 
Italians. Agostino de Musis, better known by 

I thenameofJlu^iuHne of Venice, a pupil of Mark 
Antonio, used it in several of his earliest works, 
but confined it to the flesh, as in the undated 
print of an old man seated upon a bank, loith a 
nttage tn the back ground. He flourished from 
1509 to 1536. We also find it in a print of a 
single figure standing, holding a cup and look- 
ing trnvards, by Giulio Cam^gnola, who en- 
graved about the year I5I6. The back ground 
is executed with round dots, made apparently 
with a dry point. The figure is outlined with a 
Kroke deeply engraved, and finished with dots, 
in a manner greatly resembling those prints which 
Demarteau engraved at Paris in imitation of red 
chalk. The hair and beard are expressed by 
strokes. Stephen de Laulne, a native of Ger- 
many, followed the steps of Campagnola ; and 
many of his slight works are executed in dots 
only. John Boulanger, a French artist, who 
flourished in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and his cotemporary, Nicholas Van Plattenberg, 
improved greatly on this method, and practised 
it with much success. John Lutma executed 
this kind of work with a hammer and a small 
punch or chissel. 

In this style of engraving, Francis Bartolozzi, 
stands preeminent in modem times ; he contrived 
to execute it so beautifully as to assist in seducing 
the public taste from the superior and legitimate 
style of line engraving. He wtts bom at Florence, 
in 1728, and died at Lisbon, 1816. He resided 
for some time in England, and executed many 
prints for Boydell's Shahtpeare, which exhibit 
exquisite specimens of taste and execution. 

1537. In this year was printed at Lyons, a 
hook entitled, Les Controves des Sexes masculin 
et femenin, 16mo. The author, Gratian du 
Pont ; asserts that every man will, at the resur- 
rection, be an entire body, without the least de- 
formity. He maintains that were every part of 
the body separated into fifteen hundred diflerent 
places, they would all unite, and become com- 
plete. He adds that Adam will regain the part 
irom which Eve was formed, and that Eve must 
again become Adam's side ; and thus, he says, it 
WiU be with all other persons ; every man will be 



like Adam, and every woman like Eve ; and he 
concludes with a positive assertion, that woman 
will cease to exist. 

1538. Printing introduced at Tortosa, a city 
of Spain. In Uie library of Trinity college, 
Dublin, there is a curious book of this year, 
namely the Mariale of Bemardinus de Sorio,. 
who was rector of the college of Tortosa. The 
printer, Amaldum Guillermi, is protected for ten 
years, under a penalty of 1000 florins and for- 
feiture of the copies. — The Mariale is a quarto, 
consisting of 277 leaves printed irregularly in 
black letter, with a few flowered initials of coarse 
workmanship. The title-page is ornamented 
with wood cuts on both sides. The paper is 
strong though yellow ; neither the type nor press- 
work are very good. 

1538. In this year the English Bible was per- 
mitted to be exposed to sale, and publicly read ; and 
an injunction was published by the vicar general 
of the kingdom, " orderiflg the clergy to provide, 
before a certain festival, one book of the whole 
bible, of the largest volume in English, and to 
set it up in some convenient place within their 
churches, where their parishioners might most 
commodiously resort to read it ;" the expense of 
which was to be borne equally by the clergyman 
and the parishioners. A royal declaration was 
also issued, which the curates were to read in 
their respective churches, informing the people 
of the injunction to place it in the diurche8,and 
of the permission given to all to read it ; with 
directions how to read and hear it, and advising 
them to avoid all disputes about the scriptures 
in " tavems or alehouses," and rather to consult 
those who were authorized to preach and explain 
them. " It was wonderful," says Strype, " to 
see with what joy this book of God was received, 
not only among the leameder sort, and those 
that were noted for lovers of the Reformation, 
but generally all England over, among all the 
vulgar and common people ; and with what 
greediness God's word was read, and what resort 
to places where the reading of it was." Again, 
he observes, " that the parsons, vicars, and curates 
did read confusedly the word of God, and the 
king's injunctions, lately set forth, and com- 
manded by them toberead: hummingand hawk- 
ing therat, that almost no man could understand 
the meaning of the injunction. And they secret- 
ly Bubomed certain spreaders of rumours and 
false tales in comers, who interpreted the injunc- 
tions to a false sense. And bad their parishioners, 
notwithstanding what they read, being compelled 
so to do, that they should do as they did in times 
past, to live as their fathers ; and that the old 
fashion is the best. They even insinuated that 
the king meant to take away the liberties of the 
realm, with other seditious intimations." 

Mr. Thoresby mentions the New Testament 
printed at Paris, by Reignault, in 1538, at the 
expense of bishop Bonner. It was printed in 
8vo. in two columns, English and Latin ; and 
has I Peter ii. 13, thus translated, " Unto the 
Kynge as the chefe heade" doubtless out of com- 
pliment to Henry VIII. 
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1538. King Henry VIII. granted a license to 
James Nicholson, a printer, who resided in St. 
Thomas's hospital, in Southwark, to print the 
New Testament in Latin and English, in quarto. 
The English was Covevdale's version, and the 
Latin, that of the Vulgate. Coverdale wrote a 
dedication to the king, in which he assured his 
majesty " that his principal design was to induce 
such as knew the English only, and were not 
learned in Latin, that in comparing these two 
texts together, they might the better understand 
the one by the other; and he did not doubt, 
but such ignorant bodies, as having care and 
charge of souls, were very unlearned in the 
Latin tongue, should through this small labour 
be occasioned to attain unto knowledge, and at 
least be constrained to say well of the thing 
which heretofore they had blasphemed." 

16:J8. Nov. 16. The proclamation of Henry 
VIII. following the formal trial and condemna- 
tion of the shrine and goods of Thomas a Becket,* 
declaring that he was no saint, but a rebel and 
a traitor to his prince, and caused his bones to 
be burnt by the hangman. The account of the 
miracles wrought at his tomb filled two folio vo- 
lumes. His jubilee of fifteen days was attended 
by 100,000 pilgrims, and the offering, in two 
years, to God, were £3 2». 6d. ; to the virgin, 
£67 7s. 2d.-, but to Saint Thomas, £1786 ISs. 
6d. The shrine was estimated at above a million 
of money. 

When relics of saints were first introduced, the 
relique-mania was universal ; they were bought 
and sold like other articles of commerce ; and 
the collectors made no scruple to steal them. It 
IS entertaining, says Mr. D'Israeli, to observe 
the singular ardour and grasping avidity of 
some, to enrich themselves with these religious 



* Thomas * Becket, wu botn in London, In 111}, and 
educated at Oxford and Paris. Henry II. appointed him, 
in 1158, chancellor and preceptor to the prince. In li6a 
he was elected archbishop of Canterbury, on which he 
resigned the chancellorship, and assumlnr the arrogance 
of a sovereign pontur, came to hostilities with the king, 
who endeavoured to effect a reform among the clergy. 
In a convention held at Clarendon, laws were passed 
respecting the privileges of the church, to which Becket 
assented at first, but afterwards retracted, and endeavoured 
to leave the kingdom, to communicate his ^evances to 
the pope. This occasioned a parliament to be called at 
Northampton, in 116s, when the archbishop was sen- 
tenced to forfeit all his goods to the king; On this he left 
the kingdom, and Henry seized upon the revenues of his 
see. Becket resigned at Sens his archbishopric into the 
hands of the pope, who returned it to him with assur. 
ances of support. The prelate now fulminated his ana- 
themas against several bishops and noblemen, which so 
irritated the king tliat he banished all his relations. An 
accommodation was at last concluded between Becket 
and the king, but Becket refusing to withdraw his ox- 
communication of the bishops, they laid their complaints 
before Henry, who was in Normandy. In a fit of passion 
the king exclaimed how unhappy he was, that among so 
many attendants none had gratitude enoagh to rid liim of 
one who caused liim so much disturbance. On this, four 
knights set out for Canterbury, and assassinated the arch- 
bishop at the altar of his cathedral, December 2g, 1171. 
For this the king was obliged by the pope to do penance 
at Becket's tomb, where he was scourRed by the monks, 
and passed the whole day and night fasting upon the bare 
■tones. The murderers were sent on penance to the 
Holy Land, where they died. Becket was canonized two 
years after ; and his pretended miracles were so nume- 
rt«ns, that his shilue became the richest in Europe. 



morsels; their little discernment, the curious 
impositions of the vender, and the good faith and 
sincerity of the purchaser. The prelate of the 
place sometimes purchased for the holy benefit 
of the village or town. 

The following legend concerning Thomas a 
Becket, is taken from the Golden Legend, printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, 1498, folio : — ^ And anon 
after, Saint Thomas came to Rome on Saint 
Marcus day at afternoon, and when his catonr 
should have brought fish for his dinner, by cause 
it was fasting day, he could get none fur no 
money, and came and told his lord St. Thomas 
so. And he bade him buy such as he get ; and 
then bought flesh, and made it ready for theii 
dinner; an St. Thomas was served with a capon 
roasted, and his meyne with boiled meat ; and so 
it was that the pope heard that he was come, 
and sent a cardinal to welcome him; and be 
found him at his dinner eating flesh ; which anon 
returned, and told the pope now he was not so 
perfect a man as he had supposed ; for, contrary 
to the rule of the church, be eated this day flesh. 
The pope would not believe him, but sent another 
carding, who, for more evidence, took the leg of 
the capon in his keuerchyef, and afiBrmed the 
same. And opened his keuerchyef to fore the 
pope, and he found the leg turned into a fish 
called a carp. And when the pope saw it, he 
said they were not true men to say such things 
of this good bishop. They said faithfully it was 
flesh that he did eat. Ana after this, St. Thomas 
came to the pope, and did his reverence and 
obedience, whom the pope welcomed ; and after 
certayn communication, ne demanded what meat 
he mid eaten ? and he said flesh, as ye have 
heard to fore ; because he could find no fish, and 
very need compelled him thereto. Then the 
pope (understood of the miracle that the capon's 
leg was turned into a carp) of his goodness, 
granted to him and to all them of the diocese of 
Canterbury, license to eat flesh for ever on Saint 
Marcus day, and pardon withal ; which is kept 
and accustomed unto this day." 

The Roman church not being able to deny, 
says Bayle, that there have been false relics, 
which have operated miracles, they reply that 
the good intentions of those believers who have 
recourse to them obtained from God this reward 
for their good faith ! In the same spirit, when 
it was shown that two or three bodies of the 
same saint are said to exist in different places, 
and that therefore they all could not be authen- 
tic, it was answered that they were all genuine ; 
for God had multiplied and miraculously repro- 
duced them for the comfort of the faithful. 

Canute II. who reigned in 1041, commissioned 
his agent at Rome to purchase St. Augustine's 
arm lot one hundred talents of silver and one of 
gold ; a much greater sum observes Granger, 
than the finest statue of antiquity would have 
sold for. Henry III. of England, who reigned 
from 1216 to 1272, was so deeply tainted with 
the superstition of the age, summoned all the 
great in the kingdom to meet in London. This 
summons excited the most general curiosity, and 
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mnldtudes appeared. The king then acquainted 
tbem that the great master of the knight temp- 
lais had sent a phial containing a imall portion 
of the jrrecioui blood of Christ which be had 
^ed upon the croit ; and attetUd to be genuine 
by the seals of the patriarch of Jerusalem and 
others ! He commanded a procession the fol- 
lowing dar ; and the historian adds, that though 
the road between St. Paul's and Westminster 
abbey was rery deep and miry, the king kept 
Us eyes constantly fixed on the phial. Two 
monks received, and deposited the phial in the 
abbey " which made all Englana shine with 
glory, dedicating it to God and St. Edward." — 
This is one of the many absurdities of this king. 
Lord Herbert, in his life of Henry VIII., 
notices the great fall of the price of relics at the 
dissolution of the monasteries. "The respect 
giren to relics, and some pretended miracles, fell ; 
iosomnch, as I find by our records, that a piece 
of St. Andrew's finger (covered only with an 
ounce of silver), being laid to pledge by a mo- 
Bastry for forty poundis, was left unredeemed at 
the dissolution of the house; the king's com- 
missioners, who upon surrender of any founda- 
tion undertook to pay the debts, refusing to 
return the price again. That is, they did not 
choose to repay the forty pounds, to receive o 
piece of the finger of St. Andrew. 

Lord Cromwell's commissioners found, in St. 
Aug;nstine's abbey, at Bristol, the following re- 
lics : — two flowers which bore blossoms only on 
Christmas day, Jesus's coat, our Ladie's smocke, 
part of the last supper, part of a stone on which 
Jesus sat in Bethlehem, occ. The prior of Maiden 
Bradley, they found had five sons, and a daugh- 
ter married. 

About this time the property of relics sud- 
denly sunk to the South-sea bubble ; for shortly 
after the artifice of the Rood of Grace, at Box- 
ley in Kent, was fully opened to the eye of the 
populace; and a far-famed relic at Hales in 
Gloucestershire, of the blood of Christ, was at 
the same time exhibited. It was shown in a 
pbial, and it was believed that none could see 
It who were in mortal sin ; and after many trials 
usually repeated to the same person, the deluded 
pilgrims at length went away fully satisfied. 
This relic was the blood of a duck, renewed 
every week, and put in a phial ; one side was 
opaque, and the other transparent; the monk 
turned either side to the pilgrim, as he thought 
proper. The success of the pilgrim depended 
on the oblations he made; those who were 
scanty in their offerings were the longest to g^et 
a sight of the blood : when a man was in despair, 
he usually became generous! 

1538. The introduction of Parochial Regis- 
ters in England was in consequence of the in- 
junctions of Thomas Lord Cromwell, which 
were set forth in this year, the thirtieth year of 
Henry VIII ; but they were not much attended 
till the reign of queen Elizabeth, who issued 
injunctions concerning them in the 1st, 7th, and 
39th years of her reign. It appears that in 
Spain they had been in use several years before. 



and are said to have been instituted by cardinal 
Ximenes, in the year 1497, in order to remedy 
the disorders arismg from the frequency of di- 
vorces in that country. Till late years, they 
were kept very negligently in many parts of 
England; and being in the custody of church- 
wardens who changed from year to year, old 
registers were frequently lost or destroyed. In 
Northamptonshire, a piece of an old parish re- 
gister, on parchment, was found on tne pillow 
of a lace-maker, with (he pattern of her work 
pricked upon it. 

In a letter written by Mr. Brokesby to Mr. 
Heame, (both learned antiquaries, dated Dec. 
12, 1708, the writer, speaking of long-lived 
persons, tells us that there was a woman whom 
he had conversed with in Yorkshire, who gave 
out that she was six score, and afterwards seven 
score, and hence had many visitants, from whom 
she got money. He then adds, " She was 
bom before registers were kept in country pa- 
rishes. Hence I could have no light for the 
time of her baptism." 

1538. The first play printed in England was 
entitled A Tragedye or Enterlude, manyfestyng 
the ehtfe Promyses of God unto Man, by all 
ages in the Olde Lawe, from the fall of Adam to 
the incamacyon of the Lorde Jesus Christ. 
Compyled by Johan Bale, anno domina M.o. 
xxxiii. This is one of the rarest and valuable 
articles belonging to the British drama. It is 
in the Garrick collection.* 

1638. The New Testament, faithfully translat- 
ed and lately corrected by Miles Coverdale, 8vo. 

This testament seems to have been printed 
abroad, but is very accurate. In the title is a 
kind of label, inclosing the words, Search the 
Scriptures. At the end, is a collection of the 
Epistles from the bible, after the use of Salisbury. 
It has cuts only in the apocalypse, which, what- 
ever was the reason, are very frequent in the 
testaments of that time. 

In Smith's Facsimiles, plate 17, there is a 
letter by Miles Coverdale to Thomas lord Crom- 
well, relative to his translation of the Bible, 
which says, A.D. 1638, "As concemyng y* 
New Testament in English, y* copy whereof 
yo" good lordshippe receaved lately a boke by 



• John Bale, a tolerable Latin claMic, and an eminent 
bloKTapher, embraced the reformation, and was advanced 
to uie bishopric of Oasory, by king Bdward VI. Prior 
to his conversion from popery, he composed many scrip- 
tund interludes, chiefly from incidents of the New Tctla- 
mtnt; amongst them are the Life of Saint John the 
Baptist, written in 1538, Chriit in his Twelfth year, 
Baptitm and Temptation, The Rentrrection of Laiarut, 
The Council of the High Priestt, Simon the Leper, Ottr 
lAtrit't Supper, and the Washing of the Feet of his 
Diteiplee, ChrisPi Burial and Resurrection, the Passion 
of Christ, the Comtdjt of the three Laws of Nature, 
MoiCM and Christ corrupted bp the Sodomites, Pharisees 
and Papist, printed by Nicholefl, Hamburgh, in 1A3S, 
and so popular that It was reprinted by Colwell, in 1663 ; 
God's Promises to Man, which he calls A Tragedie, or 
Interlude, manpfestynge the chyfe promises of God unto 
man, in all ages, from the begynnynge of the worlde to 
the Deathe of Jesus Christe, a Mysterie, 1638 ; our author 
In his Vocaeyon, to the Bisboprick of Ossory infbrms os, 
that his comedy of John the Baptist, and his tragedy of 
God's Promises, were acted by the youths upon Sunday 
at the Maiket-cross of Kilkenny.— John Bale died I663. 
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y* servant Sebastian y coke, I besech y' L. to 
consydre y* grenesse taereof, which (for lack of 
tyme,) can not as yet be so apte to be bounde as 
it should be." 

1639. Died Henry Pepweh. Ames con- 
sidered this person more in the light of an 
extensive publisher and bookseller, than in that 
of a printer ; and he supposes that he probably 
might have been that agent or factor who lived 
at the sign of the Holy Trinity, in St. Paul's 
Church-yard, and who sold the numerous works 
which were printed abroad at the expense of 
merchants or literary men. About the close of 
the reign of Henry VII., independent of the 
books produced by the English presses, many 
religious volumes were printed on the Continent ; 
and William Bretton, a London merchant, who 
perhaps was the same with William Bretton, 
MA. of Cambridge in 1494, was a particular 
encourager of foreign printing for tne use of 
Britain and his own profit. Maittaire would 
infer that he resided at the sign of the Trinity, 
in St. Paul's Church-yard ; but it is perhaps 
more probable that it was the dwelling of his 

Sublisoing correspondent, although it is very 
oubtful whether Henry Pepwell were that per- 
son. His name does not appear until 1520, but 
all the works which are stated to have been sold 
at the house already mentioned, are attributed 
to him, as no other occupant of it is now known. 
The will of Henry Pepwell, citizen and stationer, 
is dated September llth, 1639; and it state, 
that he was a married man, as he left his wife, 
Ursula, and his children his executors. He 
desires to be buried in the church of St. Faith, 
beneath St. Paul's, near the high altar; and he 
bequeaths to the parish of Bermondsey in which, 
he was bom, a printed mau book of five shillings 
value, for prayers to be made for his soul. He 
•eems to have been attached rigidly to the Ro- 
man catholic religion all his days, and a useful 
man for John Stokesley, bishop of London. 

The list of his works now extant, which were to 
be sold at the Holy Trinity, in St. Paul's church- 
yard : those to which Pepwell's name appears 
as printer, have it there indicated, together with 
the names of such foreigners as printed the 
books which were executed on the continent for 
him, amounting to seventeen. 

The device of this printer consisted of his 
name on a ribbon. There are however some 
wood-cut representations of the Trinity, perhaps 
copies of the sign of his house in St. Paul's 
church-yard, which are considered by Ames as 
being equally entitled to the name of devices. 

1639. In the course of this year, another 
Bible was printed by John Byddell. The 
principal emtor of it was Richard Tavemer, 
who received his education at Christ church, in 
Oxford, under the patronage of lord Cromwell, 
when secretary of state. It is probable that his 
patron encouraged him to undertake this work, 
on account of his skill in the Greek tongue. It 
is neither a bare revisal, nor a new version, but 
a correction of what is called Matthetee's Bible ; 
many of whose marginal notes axe adopted, and 



many omitted, and others inserted. Alter his 
patron's death, Tavemer was imprisoned. Wood 
believes through the influence of those bishops 
who were addicted to the Romish religion. He 
had, however, the address to reinstate himself 
in the king's favour ; and regained his situation 
at court. His death is said to have happened 
in 1673. In November of the same year, the 
king, at Cranmer's intercession, appomted his 
vicar-general, lord Cromwell, to take special 
care and charge that no person within the realm 
attempt to print any English Bible during the 
space of five years, but such as shall be ad- 
mitted by the said lord Cromwell. The reason 
given was, " that the Bible should be perused 
and considered. in one translation; the frailty of 
men being such, that the diversity thereof may 
breed and bring forth manyfold inconveniences, 
as when wilful and heady folk shall confer upon 
the diversity of the said translations." Accord- 
ingly it appears by the bibles printed this very 
year, that Cromwell assigned other printers be- 
sides Grafton and Whitchurch, as John Byddell, 
Thomas Berthelet, &c. to print bibles in the 
English tongue. 

1539. An epitome of the psalmet, or briefe 
meditation* upon the tame, with diverse other 
most christian prayers. Translated by Richard 
Tavemer. Curnprivilegio. No printer's name. 
Printed at the White Hart, in Fleet-street, in 
twelves. 

1639. Fox, in his Acts and Monuments, cites 
Certayne other injunctions, set forth by the au- 
thoritie of the King, against English boohet, 
sectes, ^c. 

First. That none without special license of 
the king, transport, or bring from outward parties 
into England, any manner of English books, 
neyther yet sell, give, utter, or publish any such, 
upon pain to for^it all their goods and chatties, 
and their bodies to be imprisoned, so long as it 
shall please the king's majesty. 

Item. That none shall print, or bring over any 
English books with annotations, or prologues, 
unless such books before be examined by the 
king's privy council, or others appointed by his 
highness, and yet not to put thereto these words. 
Cum privilegio regali, without adding, ad impri- 
mendum solum. Neither yet to print it, without 
the king's privilege be printed uierewith in the 
English tongue, that all men may read it. Nei- 
thershall they print anytranslated book, without 
the plain name of the translator be in it, or else 
the printer to be made the translator, and to 
suffer the fine and punishment thereof at the 
king's pleasure. 

Item. That none of the occupation of printing 
shall within the realm, print, utter, sell, or cause 
to be published any English books of scripture, 
unless the same be first viewed, examined, and 
admitted by the king's highness, or one of bis 
privy council, or one bishop within the realm, 
whose name shall therein be expressed, upon 
pain of the king's high displeasure, the loss of 
their goods and chatues, and imprisonment, so 
long as it shall please the king, &c. 
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1539. Every one knows how often we are 
obliged to lefer to ancient times to explain com- 
mon terms of art and words which are in every 
one's mouth. We have a curious instance of 
this in the names which are fj^iven to the different 
sorts and razes of paper. We all talk of fooU- 
taf pafer, post paper, and note paper, and paper 
imkers and stationers have other terms of the 
sume kind, as hand-paper, pot-paper, &c. Now, 
tbe term note paper is clear enough, as it evi- 
dently means paper of the size fit for notes ; 
while po$t paper, we may suppose, means the 
larger size which is used for letters sent by the 
post. But when we come tofooUcap paper we are 
ahoTCther at a loss for an explanation ; and here 
we find we must look to something else than 
the size of the paper as the origin of the name. 

Now, if we go hack to the early history of 
paper-making, we find that terms which now 
poxzle us so much, may easily be explained by 
the Tarious paper-marks which have been in 
oae at different times. In ancient times, we 
have shew-n, when very few people could read, 
pictures of every kind were very much in use, 
where writing would now he employed : every 
shop had a sign, as well as every public-house ; 
and these signs were not then, as they very often 
are now, only printed upon a board : they were 
always either painted pictures, as many inn-signs 
stil] are, or else models of the thing which the 
sign expressed, as we still sometime see a bee- 
hive, a tea-canister, or a doll. For the same 
reason, printers always had some device which 
they put upon the title-pages and at the end of 
their books ; and paper-makers used marks to 
distingxiish the paper of their manufacture from 
that of others. Some of these marks becoming 
etnmnon, naturally gave their name to different 
sorts of paper ; and as names, we all know, 
remain very often long after the origin of them 
is forgotten and the circumstances changed, we 
diall not be surprised to find the old names still 
in ose ; though, in some cases, they are not 
applied to the same things they originally denoted. 

It will be the best way, perhaps, to mention 
briefly the chief paper-marks which have been 
used, as they occur m the order of time. 

The first paper-maker in England was John 
Tate, who had a mill near Hertford : his device 
was a star of five points, within a double circle. 
The first book printed on paper manufactured in 
England was a Latin one entitled Bartholomeui 
de Proprietatibut Rerwn: it was printed in 
1495 or 1496: the paper seems to nave been 
made b^ John Tate the younger, and had the 
mark of'^ a wheel. The paper used by Caxton, 
and other early printers, had a great variety of 
marks, of which the chief are the ox-head and 
star, the letter p, the shears, the hand and star, 
a ooUared dog's head, with a trefoil over it, a 
crown, a shield with something like a bend upon 
it, &c. &c. The ox-head, sometimes with a 
■tar or a flower over it, is tbe mark of the paper 
on which Faust printed some of his early booKs: 
but the opoi hand, which was likewise a very 
andent mark, remained longer in fashion, and 



probably gave the name to what is still called 
hand paper. We have given a representation of 
one which is copied (as were the rest which we 
shall give) from loose pages of old written or 
printed books. 




The above figure was taken from a loose page 
at the beginning of a Bible printed in 1539. 

Another very favourite paper-mark, at a some- 
what later period, was the jug, or pot, which 
seems to have been the origin of the term pot 
paper. It is sometimes found plain, but oftener 
bears the initials or first letters of the maker's 
name: hence there is a very great variety of 
figures, every paper-maker having a somewhat 
different mark. We have given iig^ures of both 
kinds : the jugs or flagons are often of a very 
elegant shape, and cunous as showing the work- 
numship of the times in which they were made. 





The specimens here given are taken from 
books printed in 1539. 
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The fooVt cap was a later device, and does 
not seem to bare been nearly of such long con- 
tinuance as the former. It has given place to 
the figure Britannia, or that of a lion rampant, 
supporting the cap of liberty on a pole : the 

^ name, however, has continued, ana we still 

A denominate paper of a articular size by the 

/ title oi foolscap paper. The subjoined figure 

has the cap and bells which we so often read of 
in old plays and histories as the particular dress 
of the fool, who formerly fonned part of every 
great man's establishment. 




Post paper seems to have derived its name 
from the post-horn which at one time was its 
distinguishing mark. This is of later date, and 
does not seem to have been used before the 
establishment of the general post-office, when 
it became the custom to blow a horn. 




The paper from which the above is copied 
• was dated 1670. 

The mark is still sometimes used ; but the 
same change which has so much diminished the 
number of painted sig^ns in the streets of our 
towns and cities, has nearly made paper-marks 
a matter of antiquarian curiosity ; the maker's 



name being now generally used, and the marlc 
in the few instances where it still remains, serv 
ing the purpose of mere ornament rather that 
of distinction. 

1539. The ByhU in Englythe: That is ti 
taye, the content of all the Holy Scrypture, both* 
of the Olde and Newe Testament; truly trans- 
lated after the veryte of the Hebrue and Grekt 
textes, by the dylyyent studye of dyvers exeelUni 
learned men, expert in tJie forsayde tonget 
Prvnted by Rychard Grafton and Edward 
Whitchurch, cumpriv. 

This is called Cfrmvmer's Bible; and this edi. 
tion of it has a beautiful frontispiece, cut in 
wood, said to have been designed by Hani 
Holbien ; representing in the upper part, king 
Henry VIII. on his throne, under Goa, deliver- 
ing these books to his lords spiritual, on one 
hand, and temporal on the other ; in the middle 
part is archbishop Cranmer, on one side, deliver- 
ing the said book to the clergy ; and Cromwell, 
earl of Essex, the king's vicar-general, on the 
other side, to the laity; all expressing them- 
selves to the purpose, by Latin labels out ol 
scripture: at the bottom is the said king at 
divine service in his cross-barred pew ; the priest, 
in his pulpit, praying, and almost all the con- 
gregation turned towards the king, and crying 
vivat rex. On the back of this frontispiece, are 
the names of all the books in the Bible; Then 
akalendar: an almanac for 19 years: an ex- 
hortation to the studye of the holy scriptures, 
&c. The sum and content of the holy scrip- 
ture, &c. A prologue, expresynge what is 
meant bv certun signes and tokens set in the 
Bible: the succession of the kynges of JudsJi 
and Jerusalem, declaring when, and under what 
kynges every prophet lyved : lastlv, with what 
judgment t£e tx>kes of the Olde Testament are 
to be read. After these chapters begins the 
first book of Moses, which is followed by the 
rest ; which are adorned, in many places, with 
wooden cuts. The title of the New Testament 
is — The New Testament in Englyshe ; translated 
after the Grehe : Contayning these Sokes, ^-c. 
Around it is a broad border, representing, in 
wooden cuts, the principal stories in the said 
Testament, as the salutation, the nativity, &c. 
At the end are two tables; the one, to the 
epistles and gospels, usually read in the church, 
after Salisbury use ; and the other, a table of the 
epistles and gospels, which are red on divers 
sainctes dayes in the yeare. The whole book 
concluding with these words: — ^The Ende of the 
New Testament, and of the whole Byble; 
fynished in Apryll, anno. 1539. 

1539, May 13. A bill was brought into par- 
liament vesting in the crown all the proper!^ of 
the monastic institutions. By a late visitation, 
fresh crimes had been produced against the reli- 
gious houses ; so that the severity of the king 
was conducted with such seeming justice and 
success, that within twelve months after the 
passing of the act, the^gieater monasteries shared 
the fate of their predecessors. The monasteries 
visited amounted to six hundred and forty-four, 
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t>f which twenty-eight had abbots who enjoyed 
seats in parliament. Ninety college were aeoaio- 
lished in sereral counties ; two thousand three 
hundred and serenty-four chantries and free 
duLpels, and one hundred and ten hospitals. 
The revenue of these establishments amounted 
to £161,000, which was about a twentieth part 
of the national income. 

A few instances will serve to show the wealth 
of the greater monasteries. Fountains abbey, in 
Yorkshire, at the time of the dissolution, w as one 
of the most opulent, for its revenues were esti- 
mated at £998 6i. Sid. per annum, according 
to Dagdale: to £1073 Ot. 7id. according to 
Speed : to £1125 18t. \id. according to Burton. 
In plate, to the value of £708 5t. 9id- and ot 
catUe, 2356 oxen, cows, and calves ; 1326 sheep ; 
86 horses ; and 79 swine ; and the domains of 
the house annually produced 117 quarters of 
wheat; 12 quarters of rye ; 134 quarters of oats ; 
and 392 loads of hay.* 

St. Mary's abbey, at Reading, in Berkshire, 
was endowed for two hundred Benedictine monks. 
At the dissolution of the religious houses, the 
revenues of this monastery were found to be no 
less than £1,938 I4«. 3d. according to Dugdale ; 
but £2,1 I6 2:6d. according to Spelman. The 
poor and travellers of all sorts were so well enter- 
tained from the funds of this abbey, that, accord- 
ing to William of Malmsbury, more money was 
spent in hospitality than expended on the monks. 
Hugh Farringcton, the abbot at this period, 
refusing to deliver up his abbey to the visitors, 
was attainted of high treason, on some charge 
trumped up against him ; and, in the ntonth of 
November, 1539, with two of his monks, named 
Rngg and Onion, was hanged, drawn, and 
qnaxtered, at Reading. This was on the same 
day on which the abbot of Glastonbury suffered 
the like sentence, for a similar provocation. 

The annual revenues of St. Osyth, in Essex, 
at the time of the surrender, was £758 6t. 8id. 
according to Speed ; or £677 7>. 2d. according 
to Dugdale. The abbot, and eighteen canons 
subscribed to the king's supremacy, by which 
may be conjectured the extent of this pnory. 

* The chaimcter of the last abbot of thli celebrated 
monastery may be judged of by the following: letter of one 
of the vidtora sent by Henry VIII., addressed to lord 
Cromwell. 

Please yonr worship to nnderstand that the abbot of 
Fontayofl hath so greatly dilapidate bis house, wasted ye 
woods, notoriously keeping six women, and six days 
before our coming he committed theft and saciilege, con- 
fessing the same ; for at midnight he caused his chapleyn 
to stele the keys of the sexton and took out a Jewel, a 
cross of gold with stones, one Warren a goldsmyth of the 
Chepe was with him in his chamber at the hour, and there 
they stole out a great emerode with a mbye, the sayd 
Warren made the abbot believe the rubye was a garnet, 
and so that he paid nothing, for the emerode but twenty 
pounds. He sold him also plate without weight or 
oancea. Sabscribed your poor priest and faitiiful servant 
K. Layton. From Richmont (in con Ebor) the 30th Jan. 

The abbot at this period, according to Willis, was 
William Thnnt, Burton calls him Thinke, admitted B.D. 
at Oxford oniu) 1923, created abbot li2S, and hanged at 
Tyburn Jan. 1537. As he sundered in company wiUi per- 
sons concerned in the insurrection in Yorkshire, cstlled 
the pilgrimage of grace, wherein, among other things, a 
restocation of monasteries was Insisted on, it is likely he 
was eoneerned in that afTkir. 



Martin Luther speaking of the monasteries, 
says, " the reformation will cause the downf^tll of 
all Oionastic institutions; and similar abomina- 
tions, which, under the mask of godliness, have 
been only intent on accumulating wealUi ; it 
must be considered that these lands are the re- 
sult of universal robbery. It could be wished 
that monasteries had never existed; but since 
they do exist, it is best to let them decay, or 
accelerate their fall. In order to place the true 
christian doctrine on a permanent and profitable 
foundation, so that the inward, no less than the 
outward man, may feel the beneficial effects of 
liberty of conscience, it would be necessary to 
establish schools upon a rational plan." 

A modem writer, in defending the monastic 
institutions, thus oWrves : " The evil that men 
do lives after them, the good is often interred 
with their bones." How truly have the long ages 
of opprobium been heaped on the heads of the 
" idle and volumptuous clergy" proved the truth 
of the poet's adage ! It is clear that in the then 
state of the world, their institutions were well 
adapted, and powerful instruments of good. Let 
the works of their own hands speak for them. 
The temples reared to God were the means of 
improving the capabilities and enlarging the 
minds of men. Those splendid structures which 
show the purity of design, the grandeur of con- 
ception, and the amazing skill with which every 
detail was executed, are monuments of men filled 
with high imaginings, endowed with refined 
tastes, and really devoted to the adorning of their 
country, and improving the condition of their 
countermen. The monks always had the good 
taste to build their monasteries in a neighbour- 
hood remarkable for beauty, and buried in the 
thickest foliage from the stranger's eye, but open- 
ing on wide lawn ground, and commanding long 
vistas in the immediate distance ; — the church 
tower looking over tree-tops to rock or motmtain, 
which might warn of coming danger; even the 
domestic buildings were seated with a sunward 
aspect ; the grounds were laid out in gardens, 
and the forest cleared so as to make the tQtemate 
copse and pasture, is always an object of the 
deepest interest to those who have the qualities 
of contemplation, who love retirement, and who 
" look through nature up to nature's God." 

Where is the record of one man who sought 
instruction of these monks and it was denied 
him ? Whose soldiers were earlier in the field 
in defence of their country ? What sages sat 
more worthily in council for the honour and 
prosperity of England than the soldiers and the 
sages of the church ? Where were lands tilled 
as theirs were ? Where were the arts of peace 
encouraged, and the labouring hind and herd 
protected as they were on the lands of the 
church ? Where are the hospitium for the tra- 
.veller, the maisou-dieu for the afflicted, the 
spital for the lame and the criple, and the lazar 
for the sick or plague-stricken ? Is the 
daily dole delivered at the gates of the 
abbey to the neighbouring poorP Is there a 
place of prayer at all times open for the devout 
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and. jiie sorrow -striken? May the peasant take 
his penny to the abbey and bring away seven 
flaggoiis of home-brewed beer for it? Are tithes 
less rigorously exacted by the lay impropriator* 
of tlie present day, as in the days of the monks ? 
Are the burgesses of towns and the freemen of 
the dale free as they were before the reformation, 
from poor rates, or other private taxes ? The 
cup of reviling has been poured from many 
sources ; but one ingredient — knowledge — has 
been wanting, or the bitter draught would have 
been sweetened. The men who establish soup 
kitchens for the relief of hunger and poverty, 
give clothes and blankets for the comfort of the 
aged and infirm, endow almshouses for the de- 
serving poor, and erect hospitals and dispensaries 
for the cure of sickness, and the removal of those 
iniinnities which flesh is heir to, such men are 
the active, useful, avowed monks of the present 
day. If then, the moral culture, the corporeal 
comfort, and the political dignity of the mass of 
the people be not cared for by those who enjoy 
that property which was left oistinctly for their 
use, than they were in the days of the children of 
" darkness, ignorance, and superstition," titles we 
too often hear the monks branded with, surely, it 
is time to enquire, how the good of the old system 
raigh t Ite restored and engrafted on the good of the 
present system, while Uie evils of both were 
rigidly uprooted. 

In tuiling through books and manuscripts, not 
in expectation, but with a bare hope of discover- 
ing a few facts respecting manners in the olden 
time, the mind glooms on the supposition that 
stores of information perished with the destruc- 
tion of the religious houses in the reign of 
Henry VIII. He who " neither spared man in 
his ruge, nor women in his lust," spared not the 
literary collections in the libraries of the church. 
For though it appears that Henry directed a 



* tt might have been reasonably expected that, at the 
time of the dissolution of monasteries, the clergry wonld 
have received hack those revenues which, being ori^ally 
Tested in them for religious purposes, had been subse- 
quenth appropriated by the monies. When Henry VIII. 
supi>n ed the monasteries, their incomes from the great 
tithes \iTe seized npon by his courtiers ; and these per. 
sons nnit their successors, by Inheritance or purchase, 
constitute the 7597 lay impropriators, who make a traffic 
of these ecclesiastical concerns. 

On the subject of tithes, the following Informatiou 
will be i>f servlee to the reader ;— For the flrat 800 years of 
the Christian era, tithes were given purely as alms. We 
are informed by Saint Jerome, Bernard, Chrysostom, 
Wlelif, Hus, and many ancient historians, who uniformly 
a^ree. that tithes at first were piwely voluntary, 

111 1.1 ids' Ecclaittttical Law is the following :— About 
the ye 794, Oifa, King of Mercla, ^the most potent of all 
the .Sh n Itings of his time in this island,) made a law, 
whcrclr. he gave unto tJie church the tithes of all his king, 
dom ; wliich was done to expiate for the death of Ethel- 
bert, kill' of the East Angles, whom, in the year preceding, 
he haii < :iu8ed to be murdered." 

Otlioi say, that tithes on all the land in England were 
granted 10 the clergy, in 8SS, by Ethelwolfe, on his return 
from 11 1 ilsTlmage to Rome. 

St. A 1 1 [ustine says, '• If we (the bishops) do possess any 
thlDfr prifately which doth suffice us, the tithes, or alms, 
are nut ours, but the goods of the poor, whose stewards 
we arc ; except we do challenge to ourselves a property, 
by some damnable usurpation. 

Eusihias says, "If thou dost possess anything more 
than e\ t leme necessity doth require, and do not help the 
needy, tlum ait a tUef and a robber," 



commission to Leiand, the antiquary, to searcl 
for and preserve such works belonging to the 
dissolved monasteries and colleges, as might 
rescue remarkable English events and occur, 
rences from oblivion, and though Leiand ac- 
quainted Henry, that he had " conserved man] 
good authors the which otherwise had been lyk< 
to have peryshed, to no small incommodite ol 
good letters ; of the which," he tells him, " pan 
remayne in the most magnificent lybraryes of 
your royal palaces; part also remajrne in my 
custodie;" yet he expressly recites, that one oJ 
his purposes was to expel " the crafty colourt^ 
doctryne of a rowt of Romayne bysshopps ;' 
which too pliunly indicates that he " conserved' 
hut little concerning ancient customs. Strype 
who praises Henry's commissioners to Leiand, 
afterwards breaks out, saying, " But great pitj 
it was, and a most irreparable loss, that notwith- 
standing this provision, most of the ancient 
manuscript histories and writings of learned 
British and Saxon authors were lost." 

Libraries were sold by mercenary men for any 
thing they could get, in that conmsion and de- 
vastation of religious houses. Bale, the anti- 
quary, makes mention of a merchant that bought 
two noble libraries about these times for forty 
shillings ; the books whereof served him for no 
other use but for waste paper ; and that he had 
been ten years consuming them, and yet there 
remained still store enough for as many years 
more. Vast quantities and numbers of these 
books, banished with the monks and friars from 
their monasteries, were conveyed away and car- 
ried beyond seas to booksellers there, by whole 
ship loadings ; and a great many more were used 
in shops and kitchens. It is not surprising, then, 
that so little remains from those immense collec- 
tions, or rather it is wonderful that so much 
should have escaped the general devastation. 
Yet, in the economy of the Reformation, the 
ruthless deed was, perhaps, an essential pre- 
paration for the mighty Knowledge that sub- 
merged the superstition of a thousand years. 

In England, as the reformation gained ground, 
and the Bible was permitted to be publicly read, 
mysteries and moralities gradually yielded to 
the purer and more rational instruction of the 
scriptures themselves,as rendered accessible to the 
people by vernacular translations. The incon- 
sistent Henry VIII. in the same law by which he 
forbade Tindall's English Bible, decreed that 
the kingdom should be purged and cleansed of 
all religious plays, interludes, rhymes, ballads, 
and songs, which are equally pestiferous and 
noysome to the peace of uie church. We have 
already adverted to the mytteriet and moralitiet, 
as illustrative of English manners and the state 
of knowledge among the people, and we cannot 
do better in the present place than take another 
example as marking the spirit of the age. The 
church of Rome now began to " totter to its 
fall," and the heads of the monastic establish- 
ments discovered that some sort of concession 
was necessary to enable them to retain their 
influence over the people. This was, to a cer- 
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tun extent, effected by allowing them to take as 
food for their merriment even the very feasts 
and ceremonials of the church itself. The same 
thing had even been done at earlier periods, but 
nerer before to the same extent. In an illu- 
minated manuscript in the Bodleian library 
there is a representation of the fool's dance from 
a religioos mummery held at Christmas. At 
the mnmmeries practised by the lower classes of 
the people on these occasions, such persons as 
ceold not procure masks rubbed their faces over 
with soot, or painted them ; hence Sebastian 
Brant, in his Skip of FooU, alluding to this 
custom, says — 

*T1ie one bath a Tisor aglcy set on his fwce. 
Another hath on a rile coonterfaite vesture. 
Or pttintcth bis Tisage with fume in such caaCt 
That what be is hinudf is scantiljr sure " 

It appears that many abuses were committed 
nnder the sanction of these disguisemcnt'; ; and 
for this reason an ordinance was established, by 
which a man was liable to punishment who ap- 
peared in the streets of London with " a painted 
visage." In the third year of the reign of Henry 
Til. it was ordained that no persons should 
appear abroad like mummers, covering their 
noes with vizors, and in disguised apparel, 
under pain of imprisonment for three months. 
The act enforced the penalty of twenty shillings 
against such as kept vizors in their houses for 
the purpose of mumming. 

1539. Having in the early part of this work 
tmted on the apparent origin of the Newspaper, 
(see Acta Diuma, page 34) we have to encounter 
an immense interregnum, before we can again 
trace the object of our inquiry. About this 
period, the republic of Venice, being engaged in 
an important war with the Turks, the expedient 
was resorted to of supplying the inhabitants of 
the city with occasional accounts of the naval 
and mUitary operations of the republic, by means 
of written sheets, which were deposited at par- 
ticclar places, where they were accessible to any 
one desirous of learning the news, upon the pay- 
ment of a small piece of coin, called the gazeta, 
a name which, by degrees, was transferred to the 
newspaper itself.* That jealous government, 
however, would not permit printed intelligence 



* In BloQDt's Glotmgraphia (pablished at the eaily part 
tt the serenteenth century), the word Otuielte Is defined 
as "acertain Venetian coin, scarce worth one faitlilnK; 
also a bin of news, or siwrt relation of the general occor- 
rcDcea of the time." 

The title of their Kazettas was perhaps derived from 
Cazzeras, a magpie orcliatterer ; or more probably bom a 
ttztMns coin peculiarto the city of Venice, called gazetta, 
vliich was the common price of the newspapers. Another 
etymologist is for deriving it from the Latin gaza, which 
would colloqniaUy lengthen into gazetta, and signify a 
little treasury of news. The Spanish derive it from the 
Latin gaza, and likewise their gazetors and our gazetteer 
for a writer of the gazette, and, what is peculiar to them- 
■dves, gazetlsta, for a lover of the gazette. 

Those who first wrote newspapers were called by the 
Italians menanti; l>ecause says Vessius, they intended 
commonly by these loose papers to spread about defama- 
tocy reflections, and were therefore prohibited in Italy by 
Greg or y XIII. by a particular bull, nnder the name of 
mcnantes, from the Latin minantes, threatening. Manage, 
however, derives it from the Italian menare, which signt- 
Ac* totaedat Urge, or spread afar. 



to be circulated, and the Venetian gazeta con- 
tinued to be distributed in manuscript, at a 
period when printing had been invented upwards 
of a century. The extension of this species of 
knowledge at length excited the jealousy of the 
holy see ; for, in the time of pope Gregory XIII. 
written newspapers having appeared in several 
cities in Italy, they were formally prohibited in 
that country, by a papal bull issued by the above 
named pontiff.* 

In the Magliabecchianf library at Florence, 
are to be seen thirty volumes of the gazeta from 
the commencement. In the frontispiece of each 
paper it is called the gazeta of such a year ; and 
some of the most ancient printed newspapers 
may be seen, in good preservation, in the puolic 
libraries at Venice. 

In I/>dge's Itliutratunu of History, there is a 
letter from lord Burleigh, to lord Talbot, dated 
Oct 23, 1590, in which he savs, " I pray your 
lordship esteem my news as those which in Ve- 
nice are fraught in the gazeta,'" which would 
seem to imply a character of correctness to this 
ancient paper. Upon the application, however, 
of the art of printing to the Venetian gazeta, all 
Christendom became indebted to that republic 
for political information, — a circumstance which 
will excite the less surprise, when we call to 
mind, that the period under consideration, her 
ships traversed every known sea, and her mara- 
time power gave her a prominent place in the 
list of nations. 

1640. Died, Robeet Redman, who styled 
himself "stationer and freeman of London." 
The dispute between Pinson and Redman has 
already Deen noticed, but whether it arose solely 
from tne interference of Redman with the same 
line of printing as that which occupied Pinson, 
or whether his having assumed Pinson's device 
were not in a great part the cause of it, it is now 
difficult to determine. In 1623, Redman com- 
menced his typographic labours by the following 
work entitled Diuersile de Courtz, octavo. In 
1 527, he carried on business in the same house 
where Pinson had formerly resided, the George, 
in St. Clement's parish, without Temple-bar, 
which might perhaps contribute to strengthen 
their animosity ; but to all the revilings of his 
antagonist, Redman's onlv answer, which he 
added to the colophons ot some of his books, 
appears to have been in the words of St. Paul, 
"If God be with tis, who is against us ?" About 
1532, it is imagined that Redman came into the 
possession of the whole of Pinson's business and 
stock in trade ; but he had previously removed 
his sign into Fleet-stieet, since in a work dated 
April 18, 1627, he dates it "in parochia St. 
Dunstani." At the end of Cocke't Art of Rheto- 
ryke, 1532, is "imprynted at London in Flete- 

* Hugh Buoncompagno, pope Gregory XIII. established 
the Gregorian, or nnv ttylt in the ralendar, which com- 
menced in Spain, Portugal, and part of Italy, on the Jth 
of October, accounting the I5th, 168a, Comitting ten days.) 
He died February nth, 1S«5. 

t MagUabecchi, the founder of this library, was born 
at Florence, in l6ss : he was a great bibliopoUit, and had 
a wonderful memory. 
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strete by Saint Dunstones Chyrche at the sign of 
the Geoige, by me, &c. Redman's will is dated 
the 2lst of October, 1540, and the probate on 
the 4th of November following, and is as follows : 
— " Robert Redman, stationer and freeman of 
London, in the parish of St. Dunstan's in the 
West, made his will the 21st day of October, 
1540. His estates he left to his familv. Forty 
pence to be given to the poor, at the day of his 
death . Elizabeth, his wife, to be sole executrix ; 
William Peyghan, and his son-in-law, Henry 
Smith, to be overseers of his will ; and they have 
for their labour at the discretion of his executrix. 

The number of works printed by Redman 
amount to seventy-six, chiefly law books. In 
1540, he printed the Byble in Englytthe, folio ; 
and in the same year, the Byhle in five parts or 
vnhimes, 16mo. And in 1538, an edition of the 
English New Testament, 4to. Cum priviUgio ad 
imprimendum solum. 

The principal device used by Redman, was 
that which we have given in the account of 
Pinson, page 247 ante, but somewhat improved. 
He had likewise an engraving of his sig^n. 

Elizabeth REnMtN the widow of the above, 
who afterwards carried on his typographical 
profession. Her maiden name was Pyckerynge, 
and she was subsequently married to Ralph 
Cholmondley, Esq. It is not known how long 
she continued to print; seven works bear her 
imprint, and her devices were the same as those 
used by her husband. 

Matthew Cromer, a printer at Antweip, ex- 
ecuted the New Testament in English, with cuts. 

1540. The earliest specimen of copper-plate 
printing known in this country, is found in a 
work entitled the Byrth of Mankynd, otherwise 
called the Woman's Book, dedicated to queen 
Catharine, and printed by Thomas Rayuald, in 
this year, with many small copper engravings, 
without name, in 4to.* 

Tbomas Raynald was an ingenius printer, 
who resided in the parish of St. Andrew, in the 
Waredrop or Wardrobe ; but in 1649, he kept a 
shop at tne sign of the Star, in St. Paul's church 
yard. It has been imagined that he was a pbv- 
sician, and the author of this celebrated work. 

The art of engraving upon copper must have 
travelled so slowly into England, that Sir John 
Harrington, in his translation of Arioslo, pub- 
lished in the year 1591, informs us, " that he 
never but once saw pictures cut in brass for any 
book except his own, and that book was Mr. 
Broughtons treatise on the Revelations; the 
others which he had seen in England with pic- 
tures, were Livy, Gesner, Alciat's Emblems, and 
a book de speclris, in Latin ; and in the English 
tongue, the Chronicles, the book of Hawking 

• T. F. Atkinson. Esq. of Oak House, near Manchester, 
has a CTirions old portrait In his inssession with the fol- 
lowing: inscription underneath : — 

ITSTVS LiPSlTS ISCAKOS WAS TRI OLORT Or HIS TIKI, 

TUK riSST IWDUCTOR Or rRINTINO AT TBI RCIUMO FRISS 

AOBD 30. 

R. Oajrvood, fecit. P. Stent, exe. No date. 
After diligent search no Information can be obtained of 
this wortbf , to whom we are so much indebted. 



and Hwnting, and Whitney's Emblems ; but tha 
the figures in these books were cut in wood.' 
He further observes, that according to Bagford 
the rolling-press was first brought into Englan< 
by John Speed, who procured one from Antwerj 
in the year 1610 ; but that Sir John Harringtoi 
had seen pictures cut in brass in England ir 
1591 ; Bagford must have been mistaken, or soiii< 
other machine must have been used for the sain< 
purpose. Prints are to be found almost as sooi 
as printing ; but it must be observed, they arc 
only cut in wood ; the printers themselves usin^ 
such for their devices and rebuses. Caxton'i 
Golden Legend, printed in 1473, has in the be- 

f inning a group of saints, and many other cuts 
ispersed uut>ugh the body of the work. The 
second edition of the Game of Chess, and the 
Death of Arthur, has also cuts. Wynkyn dt 
Worde, prefixed to the title of his Statutes, 1491 . 
a plate with the king's arms, crests, &c. The 
same printer exhibited several books adorned 
with cuts. The subsequent printers continued 
to ornament their books with wooden cuts. One 
considerable work, published by John Rastell, 
called the Pastyme of the People, 1529, and 
Rastell's Chronicle, were distinguished by prints 
of such uncommon merit for that age, as to hare 
been ascribed to that celebrated artist, Hans 
Holbein. Grafton's Chronicle, printed in 156S 
contiined many, as those of William I. Henry 
VIII. queen Elizabeth, and others which are 
recorded by Ames. But though portraits were 
used in books, Mr. Walpole, in his Catalogue 
of Engravers,ob8erres, that he could find no trace 
of single prints being wrought off in that age. 
Those which composed part of the collection of 
Henry VIII. were probably the productions of 
foreign artists. The same author further says, 
that It was not till Raphael had formed Marc 
Antonio, that engraving placed itself by the side 
of painting. 

1540. The Oratorio commenced with the 
priests of the Oratory, a brotherhood founded at 
Rome, in this year, by St. Philip Neri, who in 
order to draw youth to church, had hymns, 
psalms, and spiritual songs, or cantatas, sung 
either in chorus, or by a single favourite voice. 
These pieces were divided into two parts, the 
one performed before the sermon, and the other 
after it. Sacred stories, or events from scripture, 
written in verse, and by way of dialogue, were 
set to music, and the first part being performed, 
the sermon succeeded, which the people were 
induced to stay and hear, that they might be 
present at the performance of the second part. 
The subjects in early times were the good Samari- 
tan, the Prodigal Son, Tobit with the ang^l, his 
father, and his wife, and similar histories, which 
by the excellence of the composition, the band 
of instruments, and the performance, brought 
the Oratory into great repute; and hence this 
species of musical drama obtained the general 
appellation of Oratorio. Dr. Bumey says, it is 
certain that the modem tragedy is taken from the 
mysteries, and that the Oratorio is only a mystery, 
or morality in music. 
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I540, Atig. 23, Died, William Budeus, or 
Bode, whom Erasmus colls the prodigy of 
Fiance. He was bom at Paris, in 1467, and 
kaiTing spent the principal part of his youth in 
dissipation, he began at the age of twenty-four 
to enteitun a lore of literature, and devoted 
IdinseU' to study with the greatest zeal, in par- 
ticular to belles lettres, to mathematics, and to 
Greek. He was so indefatigable at his studies, 
tbat even on his wedding-day, he spent three 
boars at his hooks. In 1522, he published his ex- 
cdlent treatise De Atteet Partibiu ijut,anA Com- 
wuittmriti on the Greek Language, which not only 
acquired him great celebrity during his life, hut 
innaortalized his memory. By his influence the 
college royal was founded. He had seren sons 
and four daughters, educated by himself and 
wife. She was one of those rare women, who, 
whilst they sedulously attend to domestic con- 
cerns, take every opportunity to cultivate their 
own minds. The same genius, the same incli- 
nalioas, and the same ardour for literature, emi- 
nently appeared in Budseus and his wife. He 
was aometimes so ahKorbed in his studies as even 
to neglect his own safety. Being one day in- 
tonaed, while in his library, that his house was 
omfire, he coolly said, "Tell my wife of it, for I 
•erer meddle with domestic afiairs." 

Badseus gave strict orders that his funeral 
ifaould be celebrated without pomp. The ob- 
aerrance of this charge gave rise to the following 
epifcatn, in the way of quxtAomx and antfcert, 
m Melin de St Gelais: 

Q. Whom now extinct do coontless foUowen moam t 

A. Alas' BvDMvn, od the bier extended. 
Q. 'Wby an the &ne'9 knell- wafting sounds forborne) 

A. On wider fllg;hts his ftdr fame is suspended. 
Q, On torcties vhy uo liberal sums expended. 

As ciwtom bids, and holy funeral rite? 
A. T^A by the solemn Teil of night intended. 

To mark the extinction sad of Gallia's li^ht. 

After the decease of Budeeus, the President 
de S. Andre bought his library, and added it to 
his own. It subsequently passed into the hands 
of the Jesuits of the college of Clermont, who 
retained it till they quitted France. Afterwards 
the books which tbey had collected or possessed 
were entirely dispersed. 

It has been remarked bv Mr. Wotton, that no 
age was so productive of learned women as the 
sixteenth century. Speaking of the flourishing 
condition of learning in that century, he says, 
it was so modish, that the fair sex seemed to be- 
lieve that Greek and Latin added to their charms, 
and that Plato and Aristotle untranslated were 
fieqaent omunents of their closets. " One would 
think by the effects, that it was a proper way of 
educating them, since there are no accounts in 
history of so many gpreat women in any one age, 
as are to be found between the years fifteen and 
sixteen hundred." Erasmus, also, describing 
those times, says, "Scena rerum humanarum 
invertitnr: monarchi literas nesciunt, et foeminee 
libiis indnlgent. — Bellum est eum sexum ad 
piisca exempla sese postliminio recipere." "The 
scene of hunum affairs is changed: the monks 



are ignorant of literature, and women are fond 
of books. — It is a pleasing circumstance, that the 
female sex should at length bare recourse to the 
ancient examples." Learning was then held in 
such high estimation, that several great men 
were desirous that their daughters should be 
possessed of it, as well as their sons. The ex- 
amples of King Henry VIII., in the education 
of the princesses Mary and Elizabeth, and of 
Sir Thomas More with regard to Mis. Roper, are 
thought to have chiefly contributed to the intro- 
di'ction of this custom. There can be no doubt 
but that the conduct of persons so iHustrious 
would have much effect upon the sentiments of 
our countrymen, and be productive of imitation. 
But, besides this, there was a concurrence of 
other causes; such as the recent origin of print- 
ing; the curiosity hence excited in the human 
mind; the admiration with which the ancient 
writers, so lately brought to light, were contem- 
plated; and the distinguished honour that arose 
from literary pursuits. In short, die general 
spirit of the age nourished the principle of train- 
ing up women in learning. Nor was a slight 
degree of learning deemed sufiicient for them. 
They were rendered complete mistresses of the 
Greek and Latin, as well as of the modem 
languages. Their reading was not confined to 
the classic author8,but comprehended the fathers 
of the church. They could write Greek epistles, 
and compose Greek verses. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the literature of the 
women of this period extended but to a few 
persons, and those only of considerable rank, the 
generality of the female sex being in a state of 
ignorance. There was by no means that diffu- 
sion of knowledge, that cultivation of mind, that 
taste for books, which we now meet with in 
almost every company of ladies. Neither do we 
find that the learned women of the sixteenth 
century produced such works as hare continued 
to be read much by posterity. The most impor- 
tant production of any of Sir Anthony Cooke's 
daughters,* was lady Bacon's translation of 
bishop Jewel's apology ; and yet, who but an 
antiquary would now seek ^or it, or give him- 
self the trouble of perusing it. If we come 
down to later times, we shall be sensible that, 
independently of poetry, the learned women of 
the sixteenth century have been far exceeded 
by the ingenious ladies of the present age, both 
in the general and extensive utility of their 
writings, and in the elegancies of composition. 
We pretend not to enumerate all those whose 
works will be read and admired by succeeding 
generations ; but it is impossible, while we are 
treating on such a subject, to forget the names 
of Cockbum, Howe, Montagu, Carter, Chapone, 
More, Barbauld, Seward, Bumey, Williams, 
Smith, Baillie, Porter, Mitford,Martineau,Hal], 
Hemans, Howitt, Landon, Norton, Blessing^n, 

* To the life of sir Anthony Cooke, preceptor to Mng 
Edward VI., in the fourth volome of the Bfographia BrUan- 
nica. Dr. Kippis has added a note, in which he gives a 
particDlar account of sir Anthony's four celebrated dangh- 
ten. 
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Ooie, and many others who deserve to be held 
up to the admiration of succeedinfr generations, 
and justly form the boast of Great Britain. 

There is a remark to be made concerning the 
difference between the literature of the ladies of 
the sixteenth century, and that of the women of 
more recent times. The former entered deeply 
into the study of the ancient languages, while 
the latter, beside acquiring a skill m the modem 
tongues, especially the French and the Italian, 
have paid their principal attention to the culti- 
vation of general knowledge. Some of them, 
however, have been no small proficients in the 
learning of antiquity. 

Ano&er circumstance observable in the learned 
ladies of the sixteenth century is, that they were 
most eminent for their piety. Religion was 
deeply impressed upon their minds, and, agree- 
ably to the fashion of the times, religion was 
almost the sole topic of their writings. It is 
pleasing to reflect, that the best female authois 
of the present day are not inferior to them in 
pious and virtuous principles and conduct. 

1 540. The spirit of persecution raged not only 
in England, but in almost every part of Christen- 
dom. One or two instances of the severity with 
which those were treated who sold or dispersed 
the scriptures in France, will exhibit in its true 
light the antipathy of superstition and intol- 
lerance, over truth, and a desire to obtain that 
knowledge which maketh us wise unto salvation. 

In this year, William Hussen, an apothecary 
of Blois, was delected, in the city of Rouen, dis- 
tributing small pamphlets, explaining the tenets 
of the reformed church,and exposing the Romish 
superstition. Being apprehended at Dieppe, 
domg the same, he was taken back to Rouen, 
where he confessed that he was both author and 
distributor of the books in question. This con- 
fession occasioned him his condemnation, when 
he was executed in the following manner. His 
tongue being cut 6ut, his hands and feet were 
tied behind him, and be was drawn up by a 

Sulley to a gibbet, and then let down into a fire 
indled beneath, in which situation he called 
upon the Lord, anoksoou expired. 

Another victim to bigotry, was a poor book- 
seller, who resided at Avignon, and obtained his 
livelihood by the sale of religious publications. 
At Avigrnon, the bishop of Rieux gave a 
banquet to the bishop of Aix and other prelates 
engaged in the violent persecution' of the in- 
habitants of Merindola, to which the most 
beautiful women were invited. After the ban- 

3 net, the company amused themselves with 
ancing, playing at dice, and similar dissipative 
pleasures ; after which the prelates, with each a 
female leaning on his arm, walked up and down 
the streets, to pass the time till supper, when 
seeing a man offering obscene pictures and songs 
to sale, they purchi^ed the woole of his stock, 
" as many as a mule could well carry." With 
these they entertained their female companions, 
at the expense of all modesty and gravity, and 
with most indecent levity, explained the difficult 
sentences which occurred in them. In Uie 



course of their walk through the city, they a 
met with a bookseller, who had exhibited 
sale certain Latin and French Bibles. 1 
prelates, indignant at his heretical boldn< 
sternly asked him, " Darest thou be so bold 
to set out such merchandise as this to sell, in t 
town ? Dost thou not know that such books i 
forbidden?" The bookseller answered, "Is i 
the Holy Bible as good as those goodly pictu 
which you have bought for these gentlewome 
Scarcely had he spoken the words, but thebisb 
of Aix said, " I renounce my part of paradi 
if this fellow be not a Lutheran. Let him 
taken and examined." Immediately a compa 
of ruffians, who attended on the prelates, beg 
to cry out, "a Lutheran, — a Lutheran; to I 
fire with him, — to the fire with him ;" whilst c 
gave him a blow, and another pulled him by 
hair, and a third plucked him by the beard, 
that the poor man was covered with blot 
before he reached the prison to which they wi 
dragging him. The next day he was brought 1 
fore the judges, and examined in the presence 
the bishops. Being asked," hast not thou set fo: 
to sale the Bible and the New Testament 
French;" he honestly acknowledged "that 
had done su." It was then demanded of hi 
" whether he did not know and undetstand, tl 
it was forbidden throughout all Christendom, 
print or sell the Bible in any language exce 
Latin?" To which he replied, "Uiat he kn 
the contrary to be true; and that he had s( 
many Bibles in the French tongue, with t 
emperor's privilege in them, and many oth 
printed at Lyons, and also New Testamei 
printed by the king's privilege;" and added, tl 
"he knew no nation throughout all Christendo 
which had not the Holy Scriptures in their v 
gar tongue." He then courageously address 
them in the following terms: "O ye inhabitaj 
of Avignon, are you alone in all Christendo 
the men who despise and abhor the Testament 
the heavenly Father? Will ye forbid and hi 
that which Jesus Christ has commanded to 
revealed and published? Do yon not knowtl 
our Lord Jesus Christ gave power to his apost 
to speak all manner of tongues, to the end tl 
his holy gospel might be taught to all creatur 
in every language? And why do you not fori 
those books and pictures, which are full of filtJ 
ness and abomination, and which stir up t 
people to whoredom and uncleanness, and pi 
voke God's vengeance and great indignati 
against you? What greater blasphemy can th( 
be, than to forbid God's most holy books whi 
he ordained to instruct the ignorant, and to i 
duce and bring again into this way such as ha 
gone astray ? What cruelty is this, to take aw 
from the poor simple soids their nourishme 
and sustenance! But, my lords, you shall gi 
a heavy account, who call sweet sour, and so 
sweet, and who countenance abominable a; 
detestable books and pictures, but reject tl 
which is holy." The bishops, enraged 1 
these words, violently exclaims, " What ne( 
have you of any more examination ? Let hi 
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be seat straight to the fire, without anv more 
words." But Liberius, the judge, ana some 
others, who conceived that the prisoner had done 
nothing worthy of death, proposed the adoption 
of a nulder sentence, wishing only to have him 
fined, and to acknowledge that the bishop of 
Aix and his companions were the true pastors of 
the church. This the pious and intrepid book- 
seller refused, saying, that " he could not do it 
with a gx>od conscience, since he had an instance 
before his eyes, that these bishops countenanced 
filthj books and abominable pictures, rejecting 
and refusing the holy books of God, and be 
therefore judged them rather to be priests of 
Bacchus and Venus, than the true pastors of the 
church of Christ." On this refusal, the book- 
Kller was immediately condemned to be burnt ; 
and the dreadful sentence was executed the very 
same day. As a token of the cause of his con- 
demnation, tico BibUtweTe hung about his neck 
me of them before, and the other behind, and 
he was thus led to the place of execution. 
Such, however, was the firmness of his mind, 
and the Divine support which he experienced, 
that with undaunted earnestness he continued to 
exhort the multitude, as he passed on the way 
to execution, to read the Holy Scriptures; and 
with such effect, that several became inquirers 
after truth. 

The death of the pious bookseller created con- 
siderable emotion among the inhabitants of the 
city, who not only murmured at the execution 
of tiie excellent man who had suffered, but were 
indignant at the contempt which the prelates had 
diown for the Scriptures. The bishops, there- 
fore, in order to silence the people, caused a 
proclamation to be made by sound of trumpet, 
throughout the whole city and country, "that 
all those who had any books, in the French 
tongue, treating upon the Holy Scriptures, should 
bring them forth, and deliver them into the 
han^ of the commissioners appointed for that 
purpose, under pain of death, if any such books 
should be afterwards found about them, or in 
any war in their possession." 

Another who suffered for the sake of the Gos- 
pel was Peter Chapot, corrector of the press to a 
printer at Paris. Having been at Geneva, he 
returned into France, with a number of copies 
of die Scriptures. These he dispersed among 
those of his own peisuason. But his zeal cost 
him his life; for being apprehended, on the 
information of John Andre, a bookseller, he 
was condemned, and afterwards strangled and 
burnt. This fanatical catastrophy took place at 
Paris, in 1546. 

Anthony Comellius, a lawyer of this century, 
wrote a small tract, which was so effectually 
suppressed as a monster of atheism, that a copy is 
now only to be found in the hands of the curious. 
This author ridiculed the absurd and horrid doc- 
', tiine of infant damnation, and was instantly 
decried as an atheist, and the printer prosecuted 
to his ruin. 

1540, i4^/. Anthonv Malert, or Mabler, 
was a haberdasher by company, as appears by a 



fatent granted him for printing a /alio bibU.* 
n the king's library, in the Bntish museum, at 
the beginning of a very fine illuminated folio 
bible, printed on vellum, are the following words 
wrote, " This book is presented unto your most 
excellent hyghness, by your loving, faithful!, 
and obedient subject, and dayly orator, Anthony 
Marler, of London, haberdasher." His desire 
to oblige by this present, might probably be a 
means of his having the grant. See Rymer's 
Foedera, vol. 14. page 746. 

1540. RiS&ARD Banks was employed, as 
Herbert states, as a printer ind bookseller for 
about twenty years, in various parts of London, 
although few books of his are now extant. In 
this year he received a patent for printing the 
epitltet and gotpeh. This, says Hansard, appears 
to me to have been a privilege much more com- 
prehensive in its nature than those just before 
noticed, and to have some analogy to that sort 
of property now denominated copv-riobt, of 
which we may perhaps deem it the first instance. 
It runs thus: — ^" Henry the eighth, by the grace 
of God, king of England and of France, de- 
fender of the Faith, lord of Ireland, and in 
earth supreme head immediately under Christ 
of the church of England. To all printers of 
books within this realm, and to all our letters 
hearing or seeing, greeting. Be it known to 
all, that we of our especial grace have given 
privilege unto our well-beloved subject Richard 
Banks, that no person within this realm shall 
print any manner of books whatsoever that our 
said subject shall first print within the space of 
seven years next ensuing the printing of every 
such book so by him printed, upon pain of for- 
feiture of the same. Wherefore we will and 
command, that you, nor one of you, do pre- 
sume to print any of the said books during the 
time aforesaid; as you tender our pleasure and 
will, avoid the contrary." The device of Richard 
Banks, if he used any, is not known. Few of 
his books are now extant: the first is dated 1525, 
and the last 1542. In the whole he printed 
fifteen books. 

1541, May 6. A proclamation ordeyned by 
the kynges majestie, with the advice of his 
honourable counsayle, for the bvble of the 
largest and greatest volume, to be bad in every 
chureh before All Saints' Day. Devised the VI. 
day of May, the xxxiii. yeare of the kynges 
moste gracious reygne. Excutum per Richardum 
Grafton et Eduardum Whitchurch. Cum privi- 
legio ad imprimendum solum. Notwithstanding 
the former injunctions, many parish churches 
were yet destitute of the Bible. At the same 
time, the king fixed the price of the Bibles at 
ten thillingt unbound, and not above twelve shil- 
lingt well bound and clasped ; and charged all 
ordinaries to take care that the command of the 
king was executed. Upon this Bonner, bishop 
of London, set up nx Bibles in certain con- 
venient places of St. Paul's chureh, and affixed 



* Printed br Thooiu Petit uid Robert Bedman, for 
Tbomaa Beithelet, the Udk*! printer. 
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upon the pillars to which the Bibles were chained, 
an admonition to the readers, to " prepare them- 
selves to be edified thereby; to make no expo- 
sition thereupon, but what was declared in the 
books themselves; not to read with noise in time 
of divine service, or dispute and contend with 
each other; nor such number to meet together 
as to make a multitude." 

1540, July 28. Thomas Cromwell, earl of 
Essex, beheaded on Tower Hill: he was the 
chief promoter both of printing; and dispersing 
the scriptures. The fall of Tiiomas Lord 
Cromwell, earl of Essex, who from an obscure 
station, being the son of a blacksmith, had risen 
to the highest offices in the kingdom, was severely 
felt by the friends of the Information. His 
attachment to the Bible is said to have been 
greatly confirmed by an intimate acquain- 
tance with the New Testament, having com- 
mitted the whole of Erasmus's Latin translation 
of it to memory, during a journey to Rome! 
He lost the favour of Henry by the active part 
he took in procuring the marriage of that 
monarch with Ann of Cleves,and was suddenly 
seized as he was sitting in council, and com- 
mitted to the tower. He was attainted by an act 
of parliament without being heard. 

Immediately after the death of Cromwell, 
Richard Grafton was imprisoned for six weeks 
in the Fleet, for printing Matthew's Bible, and 
the great Bible without notes; and before his 
release he was bound in a penalty of £100, that 
he should neither sell nor imprint, nor cause to 
be imprinted, any more Bibles until the king and 
clergy should agree upon a translation. 

The enemies of the English translation of the 
Bible immediately advanced, that as Cromwell 
had been the king's chief adviser respecting it, 
it ought to be regarded as set forth by a traitor; 
— and complained of it as being exceedingly 
erroneous and heretical. They further repre- 
sented to the king, that allowing the people the 
free use of the Scriptures was tbe means of in- 
creasing faction and party spirit, and was in- 
jurious to the peace of the nation; that the com- 
mon people disputed and quarrelled about them 
in taverns and alehouses, calling one another 
papist and heretic; and that others read them in 
the churches in the time of divine service, and 
with so loud a voice as to disturb the congrega- 
tion.* They also censured the prefaces andnotes 
which had accompanied several of the editions. 

About this time a small volume was published, 
under the title of the Institution of a Chritiian 
Man, which was received by the convocation of 
the clergy, and made the infallible standard of 
orthodoxy. In this book the points of justifica- 
tion, faith, free-will, good works, and grace, 

* After the death of CromweU. Bonner immediately 
commenced a prosecution against many persons for read- 
ing the Bibles thus set up. One of those thus accused 
was a young man of the name af John Porter, who was 
sent to Newgate, where he was loaded with irons, and 
fastened by an iron collar round his neck to the wall of 
his dungeon. Still asserting Ills innocence, and refusing 
the admonitions of the Uabop, in a few days afterwards 
he wai found dead in his cdl, not without strong sus- 
picion* of being mardered. 



were discussed in amanner somewhat favourable 
to the opinions of the reformers. The sacra- 
ments, which a few years before were only allowed 
to be three, were now increased to seven. Through- 
out the whole of this book the king's caprice is 
very discernible; and the book is in reality to be 
regarded as his composition. For Henry, while 
he made his opinion a rule for the nation, would 
himself submit to no authority whatever; not 
even to any which he had formerly established. 
The same year the people had a farther instance 
of the king's inconsistency. He ordered a new 
book to be composed, called the Erudition of a 
Chritiian Man; and, without asking the con- 
sent of the convocation, he published, by his 
own authority, this new model of ortiiodoxy. 
This work was printed by Thomas Berthelet; and 
as the end, the price is thus noticed : ^* This 
boke bounde in paper boardes, or in claspes not 
to be sold above xvi<2. 

But while the king was thus spreading his 
own books among the people, both he ana his 
clergy seem to have been very much perplesed 
with regard to the scriptures; and the knowledge 
of the people seemed to be still more dangerous 
than their ignorance. The man book also passed 
under the king's examination ; but little alter- 
ation was yet made in it. Some doubtful or fic- 
titious sidnts only were struck out; and the name 
of the pope was erased. The latter precaution 
was also used with every new book that was 
printed, and even every old one that was sold. 
The word pope was carefully omitted or blotted 
out; as if that precaution could abolish the term 
from the language, or cause the people to forget 
that such a person existed. 

Concerning the acknowledged infallibility of 
the popes, it appears that Gregory VII. in 
council, decreed that the Church of Rome 
neither had erred and never should err. It was 
thus this prerogative of his holiness became 
received till 1313, when John XXII. abrogated 
decrees made by three popes, his predecessors, 
and declared, that what was done amiss by one 
pope or council might be corrected by another ; 
and Gregory XI. 1370, in his will, deprecates, 
si quid in catholica fide errasset. The Uni- 
versity of Vienna protested against it, calling it 
a contempt of God, and idolatry, if any one in 
matters of faith should appeal from a council to 
the pope: that is, from God, who preddes in 
councils, to man. But the infallibility was at 
length established by Leo X., especially after 
Lutber's opposition, because they despaired of 
defending their indulgencies, buUs, &c. by any 
other method. 

Imagination cannot form a scene more terrific 
than when these men were in the height of 

Eower, and to serve their political purposes, 
urled the thunders of their excommunications* 
over a kingdom. It was a national distress not 
inferior to a plague or a famine. 

• Ezcommunlcatioii Is of Hindoo origin in the Pariah 
caste, adopted by the Jews, and from them by the Chris- 
tian churches. Tlie Greek and Roman priest and eren 
the Droids, had similar punishments in aid of their religioa . 
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Philip Augustus, desirous of divorcing Jugal- 
buig-, to unite himself to Agnes de Marania, the 
pope put his kingdom under an interdict. The 
charcnes were ^ut during the space of eight 
months ; they said neither mass nor vespers ; 
they did not marry ; and even the offspring of 
the married, bom at this unhappy period, were 
conadered as illicit ; and because the king would 
not sleep with his wife, it was not permitted to 
any of his subjects to sleep with theirs ! In that 
year France was threatened with an extinction 
of the ordinaiy generation. A man under this 
curse of public penance was divested of all his 
fiinctions, civil, military, and nuttrimonial ; he 
was not aUowed to dress his hair, to shave, to 
bathe, nor even change his linen ; so that upon 
the whole this made a fiithv penitent. The 
good King Robert incurred the censures of the 
church for having married his cousin. He was 
imnoediately abandoned. Two faithful domestics 
alone remained with him, and these always 
passed through the fire whatever he touched. 
In a word, the horror which an excommunica- 
tion occasion was such, that a courtesan, with 
whom one Peletier had passed some moments, 
having learnt soon afterwards that he had been 
above six moaths an excommunicated person. 
Cell into a panic, and with great difficulty re- 
covered firom her convulsions. 

1541. In the churchwarden's accounts for the 
parish of Wye, in Kent, for this ^ear, \2d. was 
paid for making a desk for the bible. Leland, 
(1538) speaking of Wressil castle, in Yorkshire, 
says, " one thing I likid exceedingly yn one of 
the towers, that was a study, caullid paradise ; 
whet was a closet in the midle, of 8 squares 
ladsed aboute, and at the toppe of every square 
was a desk ledgid to set bookes on cofers withyn 
them, and these semid as yoinid hard to the 
toppe of the closet; and yet by pulling, one or 
al wold cum downe bristenighe in rabettes,and 
serve for desks to lay bookes on." 

That books were frequently chained to desks, 
we have already given many instances, and, we 
further leam from Wood, who in speaking of 
Foulis's Hittory of the Plott and Cotupiraeie$ of 
omr pretended Saints the Preihytenani, says, 
" this book has been so pleasing to the royal- 
ists, that they have chained it to desks in public 
places fin the vulgar to read." 

Besides the bible, we find that Erasmus's 
Paraj^ate of the New Tettament, Fox's Act* 
and Momtments, commonly called the Book of 
Msr^prt, Livet of the Saints, and many other 
books were in like manner secured According 
to Nicolas's Test. Vetusta, Judge Littleton, who 
died in 1481, (see page 167 anu) bequeathed 
" to the abbot and convent of Hales Owen, in 
Shiopahiie, a book wherein is contained the 
CoiutittttUm* Provincial and De Gettis Romano- 
ram, and other treatise therein, which I wuU be 
laid and bounded with an yron chayne in some 
convenient parte within the saide church, at my 
costs, so that all preests and others may see and 
rede it whenne it pleaseth them." 
1641. The first poem that was written in 



praise of printing was by Arnold de Beivel, a 
printer at Mentz, entitled Encomion Chaleo. 
grame, 4to. containing 4S4 heroic verses. He 
indicates Strasburg as the country of the first 
printer, Gutenberg ; or, at least, as the place 
where be made his first attempts. He adds, that 
Gutenberg worked more successfully at Mentz, 
with the assistance of Faust, and especially of 
Schoeffer, who cut the matrices for them. In 
Marchand's Histmre de Plmprimerie, and also 
in Woffius's Monum. Typogr. copies of this 
poem are to be found. 

1541. James V. king of Scotland, grants to 
Thomas Davidson, printer, his especi^ license 
for printing the " new actis and constitutionis 
of parliament maid be the rycht excelent prince, 
James the lyfth king of Scotis, 1640." 
The copy of the hingis grace licence and privilege, 
granHt to Thomas Davidson prentar, for im- 
prenting of hi* gracis actis of parliament. 
James be the grace of God, king of Scottis> 
to all and sindry, quhom it efferis. Foisamekill 
as it is ordanit be ws, be an act maid in plane 
parliament, that all our actis maid be ws be pub- 
fist outthrow al our realme; and that nane our 
shereiffis, stewardis, bailies, prouest, and baillies 
of oure burrowis, suld pretend ignorance throw 
misknawing thairof, that our clerk of registry 
and counsel, suld mak ane autentik copie of ur 
sik actis as concemis the commoun weil of ob- 
realme, and extract the samin under his sub- 
scription manuale,to be imprentit be quhat pren- 
tar it sail pleis him to cheis; providing alwayis, 
that the said prentar sail have our special licence 
thairto, as in Uie saidact at mair lenth is contenit: 
^ We heirfore hes gevyn, and granlit, and be 
the tenour heirof gevis and grantis our licence, 
to oure louit Thomas Davidson, imprentar in our 
burgh of Edinburgh, to imprent oure saidis actis 
of pai-liament, and dischargis all vthir imprin- 
tans, and writtaris, within yis our realme, or 
without, present, and for to cum, to imprent, or 
writ our saidis actis of parliament, or bring thaym 
hame to be sauld, for the space of sex zeris nixt 
to cum, eflir the dait of thirpresentis, under the 
pane of confiscatioun of the samyn. Subscrivt 
with our hand, and gevin under our priue seill, 
at Edinburgh, the sext day of December, and of 
our regne the xxix. zeir. 

H God keip the king. 
From the date of this licence it appears, that 
these acts of parliament were not printed till 
towards the end of the year 1641, and that 
though the fipontispiece has 1540 in it, yet it 
would seem,'that that figure had been cut before, 
and designed for other books, that should be 
printed byDavidson in that form afterwards. 

1541. The history and croniklis of Scotland, 
with the cosmography and dyscription thairof. 
Compilit be the noble clerk, maister Hector 
Boece, channon of Aberdeene. Ttanslatit laitly 
in our vulgar and common langage be maister 
Johne Bellenden, archedene of Murray, and 
channon of Ross ; at the command of the ncht 
hie, richt, excellent, and noble prince James the 

2 N 
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5tli . of that name, Idng of Scottis ; and imprentit 
in Edinburgh be me Thomas Davidson, prenter 
to the kingis nubyll grace, dwellvng fomens the 
Frere wynd. Cumprimlegio. Folio. 

1542," Henry VIII. proceeded to the further 
dissolution of colleges, hospitals, and other foun- 
dations of that nature. The courtiers had been 
dealing with the presidents and governors to 
make a surrender of their revenues to the king, 
and they had succeeded with eight But there 
was an obstacle to their farther progress ; it had 
been provided by the local statutes of most of 
these foundations, that no president nor any fel> 
lows could make such a deed without the unani- 
mous consent of all the fellows. This consent 
would not have been easily obtained, but the 
parliament proceeded in a summary manner to 
annul all these statutes; by which means the 
revenues of those houses were exposed to the 
rapacity of the king and his favourites. 

Heni-y also extorted from most of the bishops 
a surrender of their chapter-lands; by which 
means he pillaged the sees of Canterbury, York, 
and London, and enriched his favourites with 
their spoils. He engaged the parliament to miti- 
gate the penalties of the six articles, as far as 
regarded the marriage of priests, who were now 
only subjected to a forfeiture of goods, chattels, 
ancl lands during life; he was still equally bent 
on maintaining a rig^d purity in speculative prin- 
ciples. He had appointed a commission consist- 
ing of two archbishops and several bishops of 
both provinces, together with a considerable num- 
ber of doctors of divinity; and by virtue of his 
ecclesiastical supremacy, he had charged them to 
choose a religion for his people. Before the 
commissioners, however, had made any progress 
in this arduous undertaking, the parliament had 
passed a law by which they ratified all the tenets 
which these divines should establish with the 
king's consent. One clause of this statute seems 
to favour somewhat of the spirit of liberty. It 
was enacted, that the ecclesiastical commission- 
ers should establish nothing repugnant to the 
laws and statutes of the realm. 

The same year the king suppressed the only 
religious order remaining in England, namely, 
the knights of St. John of Jerusalem. This 
order had by their valour done great service to 
Christendom. During the general surrender of 
the religious houses in England, they had obsti- 
nately refused to give up their revenues to the 
king ; and Henry, who would endure no society 
that professed obedience to the pope, was obliged 
to have recourse to parliament for the dissolution 
of this order. Their revenues were large, and 
formed a considerable addition to the acquisitions 
which the king had already made. 

1542, Januari/. In the privy purse expenses of 
the princes Mary,* is the following item :— " Was 
paied to the boke bynder for a boke limmed w* 
golde, the same geuen to the p'nce g'ce for a 
newyer' gifte, xxixs. In the following year, to 



* Edited by F. Madden, Esq., F.8.A. 8vo. l«ndon: 
Pickering. 



my ladye Herbert, a boke cou'ed wt silv' and gylt, 
vij 8. vj d.; and in 1637, was paid for a claspe 
for a boke, vj s." And in the British Museum, 
among the royal manuscripts, is the Old TestO' 
ment, Hymm, Ptalter, &c., formerly belonging 
to the princes after she became queen, bound in 
a truly regal style. It has thick boards covered 
with crimson velvet, richly embroidered with 
large flowers in coloured silks and gold twist. 
It IS further embellished with gilt brass bosses 
and clasps, on the latter of which are engraved 
the arms of England. 

1542. An act of parliament is passed in 1542, 
which declares that " It shall be felony to prac- 
tise, or cause to be prtu:tised, conjuration, witch- 
craft, enchantment, or sorcery, to get money; 
or to consume any person in his body, members 
or goods, or to provoke any person to unlawful 
love ; oT for the despite of Christ, or lucre of 
money, to pull down any cross, or to declare 
where goods stolen be." 

1542. Robert Wver, an early printer, who 
printed many books without dates. Palmer only 
mentions two with a date. By the number of his 
works, rather than by the beauty of his typo- 
graphy,this printer has attained to a considerable 
eminence in the history of the early professors 
of the art; yet there are comparatively few of 
his productions to which his name is attached. 
Generally speaking, his types were exceedingly 
rude; but some of his pieces, which are printed 
in the foreign secretary Gothic, and large lower 
case Gothic, are at least of creditable execution. 
His residence was at the sign of St. John the 
Evangelist, which he also used for a device in 
St. IV^Urtin's parish, in the rents of the bishop of 
Norwich, near Charing Cross. His employers 
seem to have been William Marshall, Henry 
Dabbe, Richard Bankes, and John Goughe. 
The number of his productions amount to 63. 
His first book is dated 1527, and the last 1542. 
In the whole he printed sixty-three books, and 
the greater portion without dates. Among them 
is the following title : — Here begyrmeth a lyttle 
boke named fke icole hawse, wherein every man 
man rede a goodly prayer of the condycyans of 
women. Within the leaf tLere is a border of 
naked women. This satire upon women is in 
seven line verse ; the author, has shewed himself 
very severe on the ladies in these words : — 

Trewljr some men there be 

Tbat Ijrae alwayes In great hoiToure, 

And say it goth bj destenye : 

To bang or wed, both taatb one taoorc. 

And whether it be, 1 am well tore, 

Hangynge is better, of the twayne. 

Sooner done, and shorter payne. 

Another of Wyer's books has the following 
title : — Here begyrmeth a lytell boke, that *peak- 
eth of purgatorye : and what purgatory it, and of 
the pains that be therein, and which toult do 
abyde therein till they be pourged ofsynne, and 
which abide not there. And for what synnei a 
soul goeth to hell, and of the helpe that sondes in 
purgatory may haue of their friends that be on 
lyne : and what pardon aueyleth to mannes soule . 
In veise, cum privilegio regali, 4to. 
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Tbe devices of Robert Wyer consisted of two 
or three representations of Su John the divine 
writing, attended by an eagle balding his ink- 
horn; he is seated upon a small rock in the 
middle of the sea, intending to represent the isle 
of Patinas. A hif^ rock rises above bim on the 
left hand, and on the ri^t appears a city and 
momitains. The whole is contained in a paral- 
lelogram, surrounded by double lines, of which 
the outside one is the thichest, and below the 
cat k the following mark. 



EoBEKt&^^m 



Another of his devices was the same in shape 
and subject, but much smaller. The saint 
crowned with a nimbus of glory, is there placed 
beneath a tree, and the eagle, with his wings 
npread, stands upon the broken trunk of another. 
The back-ground is richly stellated with clouds, 
rosettes, and stars cut in white. He sometimes, 
though rarely, used a representation of the saint 
without the eagle. The following is given from 
Home's Introduction to Bibliography. 




1542. A French version of the Psalnu, or 
rather part of them, by Clement Marot,* claims 
particular notice, not so much from its intrinsic 
excellence, as for its being the foundation of the 
psalmody adopted iu the ritual of the reformed 
churches ; and in its popular reception, strongly 
exhibiting the levity of the French court and 
nation. 

The history of psalm-singing is a portion of 
the history of the Reformation, — of that great 
religious revolution which separated for ever, 
into two unequal divisions, the sects of Christi- 
anity. It seems, however, that this project was 
adopted accidentally, and was certainly promo- 
ted by the fine natural genius of Marot. In this 
attempt, he was assisted by Francis Melin de S. 
Gelays, and other learned men, from whose prose 



* neraent Mmrot wua native of Cahon, nnrTooloiue, 
■od born In UP9. He was the flkvonrlte poet at France, 
and in the earlj part of hii life wb> eminent for hi> paito- 
rali, ballads, fiiblei, elegies, epigrams, and poetical trans- 
lation*. He was accnied before tbe lieutenant-crimind, 
on acoDont of his ineligion, and tbe licentiouBneas of his 
vrltinrs, and imprisoned at Chartres. In this state of 
confinement he wrote his En/er, a severe and pointed 
■attie, and revised the celebrated Roman de la Rote, He 
was kept in prison till after tbe deliverance of Flancis 1. 
from Spain, in I5KI, when he obtained bis liberty; but 
was afterwards oblifed to flee to Geneva, from whence he 
I to Tnrin, where he died In indigence. In 1144. 



translations |ie farmed his poetical version. His 
first edition contained only thirty psalms, and 
was dedicated to his patron Francis I. He 
afterwards proceeded in his work till he had 
completed twenty more psalms, which, with the 
former thirty, and eight more, the translators of 
which were never well known, were printed at 
Rome, in 1542, by the command of pope Paul 
III.* by Theodore Drust, a German, printer 
in ordinary to his holiness. This edition was 
printed in the gothic character, in octavo. 

In one of the psalms Marot breaks forth with 
that enthusiasm, which perhaps at first conveyed 
to the sullen fancy of the austere Calvin the 
project he so successfully adopted, and whose 
mfluence we are still witnesdng. 

Thrice happy they who shall behold. 
And listen in that age of pdd I 
As by the ploagh the labourer itiays. 
And carman nud the public ways, 
And tradesman in his shop shall swell 
Their voice In Pialm or Canticle, 
Singing to solace toil ; again. 
From woods shall come a sweeter attain '. 
Shepherd and shepherdeas shall vie 
In many a tender Psalmody i 
And the Creator's name prolong 
A* rock and stream return their aongt 

Begin then, ladies fair I begin 
The age renewed that knows no sin I 
And with light heart, that wants no wing, 
Sing I from this holy song-book, sing If 

This "holy song-book" for the harpsichord or 
the voice, was a gay novelty, and no book was 
ever more eagerly received by all classes than 
Marot's "PsaJms." In the fervour of that day, 
they sold faster than the printers could take them 
off their presses; but as they were understood 
to be longi, and yet were not accompanied by 
music, every one set them to favourite tunes,com- 
monly those of popular ballads. Each of the 
royal family, and every nobleman, chose a psalm 
or a song, which expressed his own personal 
feelings, i^pted to his own tune. The Dau- 
phin, afterwards Henry II., a ^[reat hunter, when 
he went to tlie chase, was singmg Aimi qu'on vit 
U cerf bruyre. " Like as the hart desireth the 
water-hrooKs." There is a curious portrait of 
the mistress of Henry II. the famous Diane 
de Poictiets, on which is inscribed this verse of 
the psalm. Diaue, however, in the first stage of 
their mutual attachment, took Du fond de ma 
pemee, or, " from the depth of my heart." The 
queen's favourite was, A'e veuilles jxu, O sire ; 
that is, "Rebuke me not in thy indignation," 
which she sang to a fashionable jig. Anthony, 
king of Navarre, sung Revenge moy, pren le que- 
relle ; or, "Stand up, Lord, to revenge my 
quarrel," to the air ol a dance of Poitou. 

Beside Uie poetical dedication to Francis I. 
Marot accompanied his version with an epistle 

* Paul III. died November 10th, IMS). 

t In the curious tract already refened to, the fdUowlnc 
quotation is remarkable ; the scene the fancy of Marot 
pictured to him, had ancient^ occurred. St Jerome, in 
his seventeenth Epistle to Marcellus, thus describes it: 
" In Christian vlllagea little else Is to be heard bat Psahns i 
for which way soever yon torn yoorad/, either you have 
the ptoagbman at his plongh singinc Batletujaht, the weary 
brewer refreshing himself with a pialwi, or the vine^lresaer 
chanting forth scmewhat of DaM't." 
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Aux Damei de France, " to the ladies of France," 
in which he declares, in a spirit of religious 
gallantrT, that his design is to add to the happi- 
ness of his fair readers, by subsitituting divine 
hymns in the place of amorous ditties, to inspire 
their susceptible hearts with a passion in which 
there is no torment, to banish that fickle and 
fantastic deity Cupid from the world, and to fill 
their apartments with the praises of the true 
Jehorah. 

The universal reception of Marot's psalms in- 
duced Theodore Baza to conclude the collec- 
tion, and, according to Bayle, ten thousand 
copies were immediately dispersed. But these 
had the advantage of being set to music, for we 
are told they were " admiiably fitted to the violin 
and other musical instruments." And who was 
the man who had thus adroitly taken hold of the 

?ublic feeling to give it this strong direction ? 
t was the ascetic Calvin, by the advice it is said 
of Luther,* who, from the depth of his closet at 
Geneva, had engaged the finest musical compo- 
sers, who were, no doubt, warmed by the zeal of 
propagating his faith, to form these simple and 
beautiful airs to assist the psalm-singers, and in 
which all persons might jom, and wliich would 
serve as a substitute tor the antiphonal chanting 
of the Romish services, in the public service of 
God. At first this was not discovered, and catho- 
lics as well as Hugonotsf were solacing them- 
selves on all occasions with this new music. But 
when Calvin appointed these psalms, as set to 
music by Guillaum de Franc and others, to be 
sung at his meeting, and Marot's formed an 
appendix to the catechism of Geneva, this put 
an end to all psalm-singing for the catholics. Marot 
himself was forced to fly to Geneva from the ful- 
minations of the Sorbonne, and psalm-singing 
became an open declaration of what the French 
called Lutheranitm, when it became with the 
reformed a regular part of their religious dis- 
cipline. At length, the repeated remonstrances 
of the clergy to the king, against Marot's version, 
caused it to be prohibited. But the prohibition 
only increased the desire to possess the psalms 



* Luther's fondneu for music it nnlveraally known, and 
the Old Hundredth Psahn tune, which tradition attribates 
to him, remains a sin^ar instance of bis sliiU in that 
science. Lather notes in his Table Book that he Invited 
the singers and musicians to sapper, December 17, 1938. 
"I always loved music, whoso has skin in this art the 
same is of good kind, fitted forall things." The following 
testtmony of Handel to the excellence of Lutbefa mnsical 
compostUons, is given in a letter of Sir John Prlngle's to 
J. D. HichaeUs, dated 1709. "The late Mr. Bandd, that 
celebrated musician, told me, that Luther had even com. 
poeed the music of the Psalms and Hymns, and which he 
said was so excellent in its way, that he had often 
borrowed from it, and inserted whole passages in his 
oratorios." 

t Hugo Anbiiet, who by merit hsd gained the esteem of 
Charles V. of Fiance, was invested with the dignity of 
provost of Paris, when Charles VI. mounted the throne: 
by the care he took for the maintenance of good order, 
and smipresalng the scandalous enormities of the mem- 
bers of the nniveraity of Paris, they caused him to be 
committed by false witnesses as an heritlc, and would 
have been burnt alive If the court luul not interfered. He 
was, however, imprisoned, and compelled publicly to ask 
pardon on his knees. It is from this worthy provost of 
Paris that the Protestants have been called Hugonots, to 
signify the enemies of the church. 



thus interdicted, and the printers reaped a rich 
harvest by the endeavour to suppress them. The 
psalms exhilarated their social assemblies, were 
commonly heard in the streets, and accompanied 
the labour of the artificer, so that the weavers of 
Flanders became noted for Uiatfcill in the science 
of psalmody. " This infectious frenzy of psalm- 
singing," as Warton describes it, under the Cal- 
vanistic preachers had rapidly propagated itself 
through Germany as well as France. " It was 
admirably calculated," says IVIsraeli, " to kindle 
the flame of fanaticism, and frequently served as 
the trumpet of rebellion." A variety of popular 
insurrections in the most flourishing cities of the 
Low Countries, were excited and supported by 
these energetic hymns of Geneva ; and fomented 
the fury which defaced many of the most beauti- 
ful and venerable churches of Flanders and 
the Low Countries. 

Psalm -singing reached England at that critical 
moment it had first embraced the reformation ; 
and here its domestic history was parallel with 
its foreign, except, perhaps, in the splendour of 
its success. — See Stemhold and Hopkins, under 
the year 1560. 

1542. The noble institution bv which the 
reign of Francis I. was distinguished, was the 
Imprimerie Royale, together with its appendage 
of Typographi Regii ; an arrangement then alto- 
gether novel and unprecedented in the annals of 
literature. It reflects therefore, the greater 
honour upon the memory of Francis I. as having 
apparently emanated from his own enligbtenra 
views. No expedient could have been better 
calculated to give efiect to those liberal inten- 
tions, with which the Royal College had been 
instituted. By an apparatus which nothing 
less than princelv munificence could have pro- 
vided, the admirable productions of classic 
genius and taste, and those of Greece more par- 
ticularly, were now to be given to the public 
with a beauty of characters, and an exquisite- 
ness of technical perfection, to which no typo- 
grapher had ever yet attaineid, or even in imagpi- 
natiou aspired. 

The king's first care being to procure a new 
cast of types, worthy of the institution which he 
meditated, Claude Garamond, one of the ablest 
French artists of the time, was enjoined to en- 
grave the poingons, and prepare the matrices or 
moulds, for three (or more) descriptions or sizes 
of Greek: an undertaking which was accom- 
plished with distinguished skill and success: and 
these were the same, which have subsequently 
been so well known by the denomination of 
Characteres Regii. They were followed, in pro- 



* Francis I. died in the month of March, 1M7, in the 
fifty-third year of his age, and had reigned tUrty-two 
years and eight months. It has been remarked that 
Charles V. and Francis I. were opposite in ^everythinp. 
The first began with being rigorous against Protestants, 
and ended with being indulgent; the second, originally 
indulgent, thought it expefient at length to become 
severe; for npon one occasion his leal became so animate 
as to draw from him that memorable declaration, " that 
even if one of his own members were Infected with heresy, 
he would not hesitate to cut It off." 
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c«ss of dme, by others for the Latin, both Roman 
and Italic, tof^ether with the necessary imple- 
ments for their multiplication. M. Foumier, 
spealdng of the Fonderie du Rot as that of the 
greatest antiquity, which was in his time existing 
in Fiance, says it is the same which thus had its 
commencement under the auspices of Francis. 

M. de Goignes, in his historical Essay on the 
Greek characters of Francis I., pronounces them 
to hare been engraven with so much elegance, 
that it would be difficult, eren at present, to 
farm any equally beautiful. That king, he says, 
(after Belon,) who lored the arts, and was an 
especial admirer of grand designs, haring col- 
lected around him able artists of every de- 
scription, had projected a colossal statue of 
Hercules, of the height of fifty-two feet and 
upwards ; which from having had cast, he was 
prevented by death only: the model still remain- 
ing at I^uis. But M. de Guignes thinks that 
Francis erected a monument, if less gigantic, 
yet better calculated to record his name to pos- 
terity, in these beautiful Greek characters, which 
he caused to be engraved by Garamond. 

By the liberal provision of such an apparatus, 
and ibr the discreet example which Francis I. 
gave, in the selection and appointment of the 
most learned and skilful typographers, as hislm- 
presBores Regii, the honours annexed to the 
office, and the remunerations assigned them, he 
made every reasonable provision both for the 
tedmical beauty of the intended impressions, and 
the accuracT of their texts; anxious that they 
diould in all respects prove worthy of his RoyiJ 
Institution. With the like view, as we have 
already intimated, and as many writers attest, 
be omitted no possible means of procuring 
authentic manuscripts of classical, and more 
espcdally of Greek authors: having caused 
them to be diligently sought after in Greece and 
Ana; purchased such as could be bought, and 
procured transcripts of others. The distinction 
of " Regius in Grtecis Typographus" was first 
conferred on Neobarins, who received in con- 
sideration of it an annual stipend of one hun- 
dred gold Clowns. But, as during the short 
official career of that printer the arrangements of 
the king's typographical establishment were not 
completed, we shul find that the advantage of 
appearing with genuine brilliance in that charac- 
ter was reserved for Robert Stephens. 

To have laid the groundwork of the College 
Royal, says M. Gaillard, is sufficient to estab- 
lish the giory of Francis I. though he had not 
the happinessof perfecting his extensive projects. 
He leu indeed, much for his successors to per- 
form ; but had the credit of indicating to them 
what they ought to do. Francis having con- 
structed no edifices for the royal professors, they 
gave their lectures in different college of the 
university. Henry II. asdgned them those de 
Treguier and de Cambray. Henry IV. a little 
before his decease, had resolved upon proceeding 
with the intended erections, and named com- 
missioneiB for that purpose. Louis XIII. in 
1810, executed the design; and it is to him, 



says tlie same author, that we owe the edifice, ' 
which now exists under the name of the Col- 
lege Royal. 

The services rendered by Francis I. to the 
cause of elegant literature may here be added. 
Several times during his reign he confirmed 
and renewed the privileges of the imprimeurs 
and libraires of the university. He instituted 
the office of superintendent of the royal library 
of Fontainebleau ; which, under the title of 
Bibliothecaire du Roy, was first conferred upon 
Budsus, and afterwards upon Peter du Chastel. 
He is said to have taken a remarkable pleasure 
in inspecting the process of printing: and one 
day having visited the office of Robert Stephens, 
who happened to be employed in correcting a 
proof, would not interrupt him; but waited till 
he had finished. 

In this reign also, the taste seems to have been 
introduced for gilding the edges of the leaves of 
works of importance, binding them ornament- 
ally, and sometimes distinguishing them with 
the arms, devices, mottos, and names of the 
owners. Sometimes they were covered with vel- 
vet, as may be seen from specimens still remain- 
ing in the cabinets of the ctirious. As the im- 
pressions of books were now greatly multiplied, 
and private individuals began to form libraries, 
the practice became also prevalent of decorating 
books, by gilding them in compartments, on the 
outside of the bindings, upon the tide. On the 
same part were formed scrolls or labels, on which 
were mscribed the titles of the respective works, 
because they were then arranged upon the sides, 
and not after the manner usual at present One 
of the most zealous collectors of those times was 
Monsieur G*lrallier, who had been honoured-with 
the character of ambassador of Francis I. at the 
court of Rome. He was at great expense in 
binding and gilding. His library consisted of 
about three thousand volumes, variously deco- 
rated and ornamented, and inscribed — 

"JoANNis Ghollieri et Amicoeum," 

showing that he wished his books to be used by 
his friends as well as himself. Of the care his 
friends took of them, the still perfect state of 
the bindings amply testifies. Grolier is con- 
sidered to be the introducer of lettering pieces 
between the bands of the back. 

His library was preserved at the Hotel de Vic. 
till the year 1675, and then publicly sold. 
Many of Grolier's books are to be found in Mr. 
Cracherode's collection in the British Museum. 
They are well and firmly bound. A succession 
of plain lines, forming divers compartments, exe- 
cuted with much precision, and attention to pro- 
portion, appears nearly on the whole. 

Cotemporary with Grolier, another patron of 
the name of Maioli, is well known, from his 
bindings, though of his personal history no 
traces are left. The decoration of his bindings 
also consists of designs in compartments, and 
bear his name like Grolier's, thus — 

Tho Maioli et Amicorum. 
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An Italian edition of the Ptalnu of David, 
4to. 1534, once belonging to the library of 
Maioli, formerly posseted by Mr. Singer, bears 
on the reverse side of the binding the following 
motto — 

"INIHICI. MEI. MEA. HICHI. NGN. HE. MICHI." 

Amongst the German binders, the qame of 
Caspar Ritter stands as one of the most skilful 
aiUsts of the sixteenth century. 

1643. An act of parliament, allowing of the 
bible in the vulgar tongue, in this year, copied 
out of the registers of parliament, in the publick 
archives at Edinburgh.* 

Anent the writting gevin in be Robert lord 
Maxwell, in presens of my lord govemour, and 
lordis of Articklis, to be avisit by tbaim, giff the 
samin be resonable, or not, of the quhilk the 
tenor followis. 

It is statute, and ordanit, that it sal be lefull 
to all our sovirane ladyis leiges to have the halv 
writ, to wit, the New Testament and the Aula, 
in the vulgar toung, in Inglis, and Scotis, of an 
gude and trew translation, and that thai sal in- 
cur na crimes for the heiing and reding of the 
samen; providing always, that na man dispute, 
or hald opinizeonis under the pains conteinit in 
the actis of parliament. The lordis of Articklis 
beand avisit with the said writing, finds the 
samin resonable, and therefore thinkis that the 
samin may be usit amongis all the leiges of this 
realme of our vulgar toung, of an gude, trew, 
and just tianslatioun, because there was na law 
shewn, nor producit in the contrar; and that 
none of our soverane ladyis legiges incur ony 
crimes for haifing, or reding of the samin, in 
form as said is, nor sail be accusit therefore in 
time coming; and that na personis dispute, 
argou, or hold oppunionis of the samin, under 
the saidis painis containit in the foresaidis actis 
of parliament 

1543, Jan. 28. Richard Grafton was in so 
much favour, that we find in Rvmer's Fadera 
a patent of the above date, as follows: — 

" Pro divino servicio, de lihrii imprimendu." 

" Henry the Eighth, by the grace of God, &c. 
to all prynters of bookes within this our realme, 
and to all other our officers, ministers, and sub- 
jectes, theis our letters patents hering or seing, 
greting. We do you to understand, that wherein 
tymes past it hath been usually accustomed, that 
tneis bookes of divine service, that is to sey, the 
masse book, the graill, the antyphoner, the himp- 
tuall, the portaus, and the prjrmer, both in Latyn 
and in Englyshe of Sarum use, for the province 
of Canterbury, have been prynted by strangiers 
in other, and strange countreys, partely to the 



* This act is not printed among the laws and acta of 
parliament collected by SirThomai Muirv from the pnblic 
records of Scotland, and printed at Edlnbmxh. l6io. 
James Watson, in his preface to his BIttorp of Printing, 
I7IS, says that the first English Bible was in folio, and 
was not piinted till IS76. But, says Ames, what prevented 
the Scotch havlngthe scriptoreln thevnlgar tongue, after 
the granting of this liceose, cannot be explained. 



great losse and bynderance of oursubjectes, who 
both have the sufficient arte, feate, and treade of 
Printing, and by imprinting such books myght 
profitably, and to thuse of the commonweltfae, 
be set on worke, and partely to the setting forthe 
the byshopp of Rome's usurped auctoritie, and 
keeping the same in contyniudl memorye, con- 
trary to the decrees, statutes, and lawes of this 
our realme; and considering also the greate ex- 
pences and provision of so necessary workes as 
these arre, and yet the same not a little charge- 
able, and to thintent that hereafter we woll have 
theym more perfectly, and faithfully, and truly 
done, to the nigh honour of Almighty God, and 
safegpiard and quyetnes of our subjects, which 
dayly doo, and further may incurre no small 
parill and daunger of our injunctions, pioclama- 
cions, and lawes, by reason of not oblitterating 
the seid name, and usurped power and authoritie 
of the byshopp of Rome as aforesaid: We of 
our grace especiall have graunted, and geven 
privilege to our wel-biloveid subjects, Richard 
Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, citezeins of 
London, that they and their assignes, and noon 
otherperson nor persons, saving the said Richard 
and Edward, and their assignes only, have liber- 
tie to prynte the bookes abovesaid, and eveij 
sorte and sortes of theym, whiche either at this 
present daye arre in use, or hereafter shall be 
auctorised for Sarum use, within any parte of 
oure realmes or domynions, and that no manor 
of person shall prynte within the space of seven 
Teres next ensuing the printing of every such 
booke or bookes, so printed by our seid subjects, 
and either of them ; or of their assignes or any 
of them. Wherfore we woll and commaunde 
you, that ye noon of you presume to piynte any 
of the bookes, that our seid subjects shall have 
prynted as aforesaid, during the seid time of this 
our privilege, upon payne to forfeyte to our use 
all suche bookes, whersoever the same shall be 
founde, emprynted contrary to the tenour and 
fourme of this our privilege. In witness where- 
of, &c. witness our self at Westminster the 
twenty-eight daye of Januarye." 

1643, Jantuiry 22. In the parliament which 
met on this day, the Romish party prevailed, 
and passed an act, by which it was enacted, 
"That all manner of ookes of the olde and newe 
Testament, in English, of this (Tyndall's) trans- 
lation, should be by authoritie of this act cleerly 
and utterly abolished, extinguished, and forbi<ls 
den to be kept and used in this realme, or els 
where, in anie the king's dominions." But other 
translations were allowed to remain in force, pro- 
vided the annotations or preambles were " cut or 
blotted out, so as not to be perceived or read ;" 
which was also enjoined under pain of forfeiting 
forty thillingi tat every Bible retaining them. 
It was likewise enacted, " That no manner of 
person or persons, after the firsle day of October 
then next ensuing, should take upon him, or 
them, to read, openly to other, in any church, 
or open assembly, within any of the lung's do> 
minions, the Bible, or any part of Scripture, in 
EnglUh, unlesK he was so appointed thereunto 
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by the king, or by anie ordinarie. Provided, 
that the cnauncellur of England, capitaines of 
the warres, the king's justices, the recorders of 
anie citie, borough, or town, the speaker of the 
parliament, &c. which heretofore have been 
accustomed to decUire or teache any good, vertu- 
ons, or godly exhortations in anie assemblies, 
might use anie part of the Bible or Holie Scrip- 
tore as they had been wont; and that every 
moUt-mMH and gentleman being a housholder, 
might read, or cause to be read, by any of his 
ftmilie servants in his house, orchardet, or gar- 
ie*, and to his oten familie, anie text of the 
Bible or New Testament; and also every mer- 
eiant-man, being a householder ; and any other 
persons other than women, prentices, &c. might 
read to themselves privately the Bible, &c. But 
no women, except noblewomen and gentlewomen, 
who might read to themselves alone, and not to 
others, any texts of the Bible, &c., nor artificer!, 
frentua, journeymen, terving-men of the degrees 
of yomen* or under, hutbandmen, nor labourer! 
were to read the Bible or New Testament in 
EngUth to himself or to any other, privately or 
opoily." 

1543, Feb. 14. The parliament of Paris 
caused the Institutionet Religionu Chrutiana of 
Calvin, to be publicly burned at Paris. " No- 
thing," observes M. Gaillard, "can be more im- 
pressive, or, to use his term, "plus seduisant," 
than the preface to this work. It seems dictated 
by reason and humanity, and is composed after 
the model of the ancient apologies for the Chris- 
tian religion. "Nothing," he adds, "can be 
more ingenious than the use which he makes of 
the fathers of the church, whether to represent 
their doctrines as favourable to the reformation, 
or to vindicate that measure, where it seems to 
differ from them. This btmk of IntHtutet has 
method, uniformity, and mtegritr; it forms a 
complete body of doctrine; which is a quality 
perhaps not to be found either in any single 
treatise of Luther, or in the entire collection of 
his writings. Cidvin's Inttituta, therefore, is 
one of those works in which the reformation 
exalts, not without reason." The Imtitutet have 
ikr more elegance and moderation than those of 
Lather; though Calvin did not assured! v, on all 
occasions, avoid that grossness of epithet and 
coarseness of expression, which are so conspicu- 
ous in the polemical writings of the age. 

1543. John (Jowohe, Godge, or Godoh, 
printer, stationer, and author, resided at the sign 
of the Mermaid, in Cheapside, next to St Paul's 
gate, and most probably at ike same house as 
that which had been occupied by John Raslell, 
see page 202 ante, and afierwards he removed to 
Lombard-street. Many of his books were printed 
for htm by John Meylor and John Nicholson. 
In the Prymer of Saiytbery Ute, 1536, and the 
AlmMnackfor xx years, beginning 1533, the press 
work and punctuation are peculiar to himself. 
In 1536, he printed the Door of the Holy Scrip. 



* Cowel sar*, rumen were oflcen in the Ung'a fuaOf 
in a* mkUle ptiwe betwixt serjttmtt and grooma. 



ture, with a preface by the printer, the kiug^s 
licence to Gough, to print any book translated or 
compiled by him. This book was prohibited 
among many others by the king's injunctions. 
In 1543, he printed the rAru<tan state of matri- 
mony, in twelves, and which vias his last work. 

1543. This year was remarkable for the com- 
mencement and earliest effort of Greek typo- 
graphy in England, if we may rely on the testi- 
mony of Fabricius; who furnishes the foUowing 
notice and remark: "Jo. Cbrysostomi Homilis 
II. (altera in 1 Cor. x. altera in 1 Tbess. iv.) 
nunc primum in lucem edits. Gr. Lat. inter- 
prete Joanne Cheko Caotabrigiensi. Lond. Ap. 
Reg. Wolfium, 1543. Hie est primus liber 
Grtecis typis in Anglia excusus." Vtd. Maittaire, 
Ann. Typogr. vol. III. p. 345. (Bbli. Graea, 
vol.VIll.p. 670.) 

1643, May. Nicholas Copernicus published 
his System of Astronomy at Nuremberg, but 
died a few hours after it was finished. The 
British museum contains the original work of 
Copernicus on the Solar System. It is a small 
folio of 196 pages, full of dia^p«ms,and well print- 
ed, at the expense of Cardinal Schonbergeus. 

John Field printed in London a forgotten work 
on the Copemtcan System, in 1556 thirteen years 
after. 

1544. John BroDELL, a printer and book- 
seller, whose name is sometimes spelled Bedel, 
also ^e appellation of Salisbury ; but why he did 
so, neither Ames nor Herbert could ascertain. 
We learn from the colophon of the Lyf of Hyl- 
debrande, printed in 15.33, 8vo. that it was 7m- 
printed by Wynltyn de Worde,for John Byddell, 
otherwise Salisbury. He appears to have sold 
books as early as 1636, if not previous ; and his 
first residence was at the sign of our Lady of 
Pity, next on Flete Bridge, but he afterwards 
removed to the Sun near the Conduit, perhaps 
the old dwelling of Wynkyn de Worde, for 
whom he was an executor, and which is more 
particularly noticed at pages 258, 259, ante. 

The first English Primer reprinted was exe- 
cuted by John Byddell, and entitled A goodly 
prymer in English, newly corrected and printed, 
with certeyn godly meditacions and prayers added 
to the same, very necessarie and profitable for all 
them that ryght assuredly understand not the 
Latine and Greke tongues. From Sir Thomas 
More's answer to Tindall, we may infer the 
translator of this book to be George Joy : " The 
psalter was translated by George Joy the preste, 
that is wedded now, and I here say the Prymer 
to, wherein the seuen psalms be set in wythout 
the lateny, lest folke shold pray to sayntes. And 
the dirige is left out clone, leste a man myght 
happe to pray theron for his father's soole. 

The title is over the king and queen's arms 
crowned quarterly, and on the back of the leaf 
the picture of Time, Truth, and Hypocrisy curi- 
ously done. 

At the end of the book this following patent: 
Be it knowen to all men by these presents, that 
it is prohibited by our soveraigne lorde the king, 
by his letters patentes, to all printers, bokesellers. 
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and mcrclliMntes, and all others, that (without 
licence had of hym, that at his costesand charges 
printed tUs boke) they in no wyse do print, or 
utter in Side, or otherwyse at any place with in 
our savd Mverayne lordes dominions, this booke 
entitufcd and called Thenglyshe primer, at any 
tyuie witliin six years next after the nrynting 
hereof, as they will answer at theyr peryUes, and 
auoydc the penalties mentioned m the privilege 
hereunto graunted. 

Inipreuted at London in Flete stiele by John 
Byddell, dwellyng at the signe of the Sonne, 
next to tlie Conduit, for Wylliam Marshall, the 
yere of our lorde God m.d.xxxv. the xri. daye 
of June. 

The principal device used by Byddell was an 
upriglit parallelogram, contained within one line, 
and consisting of a large ill-drawn fig^ire, repre- 
scntiug his sign of ife Lady of Pitv. She is 
delineated as an angel with out-stretched wings, 
holdinjJT two elegant horns or torches; of which 
that on the left hand is pouring out a kind of 
stream terminating in drops, and is marked on 
the side with the word Gratia, in a thick black let- 
ter: the right hand horn contains fire, and is 
lettered Charitas. The lower ends of these 
horns arc rested by the angel upon two rude 
hejvtcr shields, surrounded by double lines, on 
the left one of which is engraven H Johan Byd- 
dell, Printer, in small broken black letters, and 
on the other is the annexed mark. Round the 
head of the figure are the words, "Virtus beates 
efiicit," engraven in rude black characters. 



i 




Byddell also used the above mark, cut on a 
black pronnd; and he sometimes added to his 
large device the letters I and B, enclosed by 
flourishings, with his name at full length placed 
at the bottom of the whole. 

1544, In this year was printed at Basil a verjr 
rare work, with this title: — Paiquillorum, Tomi 
Duo.* The first containing the verse, and the 
second the prose pasquinades or satires which 



« The statoeof Patqtdn (from whence the word patguin. 
age) and tbatoTlCutforio ue placed In Rome in two differ- 
ent quartcn. Marfbrto la en ancient statue of Mara found 
in the Forum, which the peofde have corrupted into Mar. 
forio. Paiqnin is a maffde statae, greatly mutilated, sup- 
poRcd tn be the figure of a g;ladiator. To one or oUier of 
these statues, diurlng; the concealment of the nigrht, are 
affixed those satires or lampoons which the authors wish 
should be dispersed about Rome without any danger to 
themsci vcs. These satirical statues are placed at opposite 
ends of the town, so that there is always sufficient time to 
make Marfoiio reply to the i^bes and jeers of Paaquin in 
walking from one to the other. 




had appeared at Rome; and formed an ingeni- 
ous substitute for publishing to the world, what 
no Roman newspaper would dare to print. 

Misson, in his Travels tn Italy, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the origin of the name of the 
statue of Patquin: — ^"A satirical tailor, who 
lived at Rome, and whose name was Patgvin, 
amused himself by severe raillery, liberally 
bestowed on those who passed by his shop; 
which in time became the lounge of the news- 
mongers. The tailor had precisely the talents 
to head a regiment of satirical wits ; and had he 
had time to publuh, he would have been the 
Peter Pindar of his day; but his genius seemed 
to have been satisfied to rest crosslegged on his 
shopboard. When any lampoons or amusing 
bon-mots were current at Rome, they were 
usuallv called, from bis shop, patquinada. 
After his death this statue of an ancient gladia- 
tor was found upon the pavement of his shop. 
It was soon set up, and by universal consent was 
inscribed with his name; and they still attempt 
to raise him frt>m the dead, and keep the caustic 
tailor alive, in the marble gladiator of wit. 

Salleng^, in his Literary Memoirt, has given 
an account of this work; his own copy had 
formerly belonged to Daniel Heinsius, wno, in 
two verses written in his hand, describes its 
rarity and the price it cost. 

Roma meoa firatrea igni dedit, noica Phoenix 
Vivo, aureisque venio centum Ueinsio. 

'* Rome gave my brothers to the flames, but I survive, a 
solitary Phoenix. Helnsins bought me tot a hnndrad 
golden ducats." 

This collection contains a great number of 
pieces, composed at different times, against the 
popes, cardinals, &c. They are not indeed 
materials for the historian, and they must be 
taken with grains of allowance. We find sar- 
castic epigrams on Leo X., and the infamotts 
Lucretia of Alexander YI.: even the corrupt 
Romans of the day were capable of expressing 
themselves with the utmost freedom. Of Alex- 
ander VI. we have an apology for his conduct. 

Vendit Alexander daves, altaria, (Huistum, 
Emerat ille pilus, vendere jure potest. 

"Alexander telU the keys, the altars, and Christ; 
As he bought them Arst, he had a right to seU (*<» /" 

On Lucretia: — 

Hoc tumolo dormit Lucretia nomine, sed re 
Thais j Alexandrl Alia, sponsa, nurua ! 

" Beneath this stone sleeps Lucretia by name, but by 
nature Thais, the daughter, the wife, and the daughter-in- 
law of Alexander I" 

Leo X. was a frequent butt for the arrows of 
Pasquin: — 

Sacra sub extrema, si forte requiritis, bora 
Cur Leo non potnit sumerej Tendiderat. 

" Do yon ask why Leo did not take the sacrament on 
his death-bed I How could he ? He had sold it !" 

Many of these satirical touches depend on 
puns. Urban VII. one of the Barberini family, 
pillaged the padtheon of brass to make cannon, 
on v^ich occasion Pasquin was made to say: — 
Quod non fecemnt Barbari Rome, fcdt Barkrnit. 
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On Clement VII. whose death was said to be 
occaaoned by the prescriptions of his physician: 

CiDtias ocddit Clementem, Cnrtiiu auro 
Domndas, per qaem pabllcs put* nlus. 
"Dr. Cnittai has killed the pope by hi* remediet: he 
oa(l>t to be lemancnted u ■ man who hat cored the 



The following, on Paul III. are singular 
conceptions: — 

Papa MednsKom caput est, coma tniba Nepotum : 
Peneu cKde caput, CKsaila peiUt. 

"The pope is the head of Hedoaa; the horrid treases are 
Usaephewil I^rsens, cut off the head, and then we shall 
be lid of these seipent-lods." 

Another is sarcastio— 

n eanerent data mnlta oUm sunt Vattbos era ; 
<n tacram, qoantom tn mlhl, Pauie, dabis I 
* Hoctofore mooeT was (iTen to poet* that they might 
^ag : how much wUl you (iTe me, Paul, to be silent }" 

This collection contains, among other classes, 
passages from the Scriptures which have been 
applied to the court of Rome; to different 
nations and persons; and one of "Sortei Virgi- 
Isa* per Pasqttillum collecUt" — passages from 
Virgil frequently happily applied ; and those who 
are curious in the history of those times will 
find this portion interesting.* 

1544. The Statutet in Englith, from the time 
of Henry III. to 19 Hen. VII. inclusive.chrono- 
logicaily arranged, were printed by Thomas 
Berthelet, in one volume, folio. It has not been 
»tisiactonly ascertained that any complete 
chrunologi«iI series of the statutes from Magna 
Cbarta to 1 Edward III. either in the original 
language or in English, or that any translation 
of thestatutes from 1 Heniy III. to 1 Henry VII. 
had been published previous to this edition by 
Berthelet ; though some books refer to editions 
by Berthelet, as those of 1529 and 1540. 

The Grtat Boke of Statutet commences with 
1 Edward III. and ends with 34 Henry VIII. 
It is entirely in En|^lish. It appears to hare 
been published at different times, in separate 
parts; and it seems not unlikely that the earliest 
rart may hare been publbhed prerious to the 
English edition printed by Berthelet in this year, 
from which it differs in some particulars: of 
such difference one instance is the insertion of 
eap. 7, of 2 Richard II. stat. 1, respecting pope 
Orban, which is omitted in Berthelet 1543, and 
subsequent editions; from whence it seems 
probable that this part was published before the 
severe prohibitions, by the acts of Henry VII. 
against acknowledging the papal power. 

It is to be observed, that the several printed 
editions differ materially from each other in the 
text of the statutes prerious to Henry \'1II. 
The copy of the statute of Gloucester, 6 Edward 
I. in the editions printed by Tottell in 1556 and 
and 1587, and by Lord Coke in his Second 
Institute, varies most materially, not only from 
that in the earlier printed editions by Poynson 
in 1508 and 1514, and by Berthelet in 1531, but 
also from that in the edition by Marshe in 1556, 



' For the introduction of these Satire* Into Encland, 
c the rear li99,poMt. 



the same year in which the first edition by Tot- 
tell was printed. The copy of this statute, 
printed by Hawkins from the Statute Roll in 
the Tower, raries as well from those printed bj 
Tottell and Lord Coke, as from those by Poyn- 
son, Berthelet, and Marshe. This instance is 
mentioned, as the statute of Gloucester is the 
earliest now existing on any statute roll. 

It is moreover ascertained, that no one com- 
plete printed translation of all the statutesprevi- 
ous to Henry VII. exists: some which are 
omitted from Berthelet, 1543, and the other 
early editions, including that called Rastall's, 
1618, and in editions since published: on the 
contrary, several parts of the statutes from I 
Edward III. to I Henry VII., translations of 
which are inserted in Berthelet, Rastall, and 
other editions, are omitted, and merely abridg- 
ments thereof given, in Pulton and others. 

To show the progress of the English language, 
we cannot do better than give a brief abstract of 
the Original Language of the Charten and Sta- 
tute.* The language of the charters and 
statutes, from the period of the earliest now 
given, 1 Henry I. to the beginning of the reign 
of Henry VII. is Latin or French. From that 
time it has been uniformly English. The peti- 
tions, or bills, on which the statutes were founded, 
began to be generally in English early in the 
reign of Henry VI. 

The charter, dated 5 November, 25 Edward 
I. is in French ; as is also the duplicate of that 
charter, dated 10 October, and entered on the 
Statute Roll 25 Edward I. 

The statutes of Henry III. are almost entirely 
in Latin. Some legislative matters, not in the 
printed collections, are entered on the Patent 
Rolls in French. 

The statutes of Edward I. arwndiscriminately 
in Ladn or French; though the former language 
is most prevalent. 

The statutes of Edward II. are, like those of 
Edward I. indiscriminately in Latin or French ; 
but the latter language prevails more than in the 
statutes of Edward I. 

The statutes of Edward III. are more gene- 
rally in French than those of any preceding 
king; yet some few are in Latin. The statutes 
of Richard II. are almost universally in French; 
tliose of the sixth and eighth years are in Latin. 
The statutes of Henry IV. with the exception of 
chapter 15 of the statute 2 Henry IV. which is 
in Latin, are entirely in French ; as are those of 
Henry V. with the exception of tlie short statutes 
5 and 7 Henry V. which appear in Latin. 

The earliest instance recorded of the use of 
the English language in any parliamentary pro- 
ceeding, is in 36 Eawa»d III. The style of the 
roll of that year is in French as usual, but it is 
expressly stated that the causes of summoning 
the parliament were declared "en Englois." A 
petition from the " Folke of the Mercerye of 



* Ftom the Report of the Commisaionera fbr executing 
the measures recommended by the House of Commons for 
examining and coUectinjc the Public Records. 

2 o 
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London," in the tenth year of the same reign, is 
in English; and it appears also, that in tlie 17th 
year the Earl of Arundel asked nardon of the 
Duke of Lancaster by the award of the king 
and lords, in their prince in parliament, in a 
form of English words. The cession and renun- 
ciation of the crown by Richard II. is stated to 
have been read before the estates of the realm 
and the people in Westminster Hall, first in 
Latin and afterwards in English, but it is 
entered on the Parliament Roll only in Latin. 
And the challenge of the crown by Henry IV. 
with his thanks after the allowance of his title, 
in the same assembly, are recorded in English ; 
which is termed his maternal tongue. So also is 
the speech of sir William Thimyng, the Chief 
Justice of the Common Plea.s, to the late king 
Richard, announcing to him the sentence of his 
deposition, and the yielding up, on the part of 
the people, of their fealty and allegiance. In 
the «ixtn year of the reign of Henry IV. an 
English answer is given in a petition of the 
Commons, touching a proposed resumption of 
certain grants of the crown, to the intent the 
king might the better live of his own. The 
English language afterwards appears occasion- 
ally, through the reigns of Henry IV. and V. 

In the first and second and subsequent years 
of the reign of Henry VI. the petitions or bills, 
and in many cases the aijswers also, on which the 
statutes were afterwards framed, are found fre- 
quently in English ; but the statutes are entered 
on the roll in French or Latin. From the 33d 
year of Henry VI. these petitions or bills are 
almost universally in English, as is also some- 
times the form of the royal assent; but the 
statute continued to be enrolled in French or 
Latin. Sometimes Latin and French are used in 
the same statute, as in 8 Henry VI.; 27 Henry 
VI.; and 39 Henry VI. The last statute wholly 
in Latin on Record is 33 Henry VI.; the Inst 
portion of any statute in Latin is 39 Henry VI. 

The statutes of Edward IV. are entirely in 
French. The statutes of Richard III. are in 
many manuscripts in French, in a complete 
statute form ; and they were so printed in his 
reign and that of his successor. In the earlier 
English editions a translation was inserted, in 
the same form; but in several editions, since 
1618, they have been printed in English, in a 
different fonn, agreeing, so far as relates to the 
acts printed, with the enrolments in Chancery at 
the chapel of the Rolls. The petitions and bills 
in parliament, during these two reigns, are all in 
English. 

The statutes of Henry VII. have always, it 
is believed, been published in English ; but there 
are manuscripts containing the statutes of the 
first two parliaments, in his first and third year, 
in French. From the fourth year to the end of 
his reign, and from thence to the present time, 
they are universally in English.* 

• These chatters are preserved in the following places : 
Canterbury, Durham, Lincoln, Exeter, and Rochester 
cathedrals ) British Mnscnm ; Bodleian Library, and Oriel 
college, Oxford ; and Tiinity college, Dublin. 



1544. John Day and William Seres printed 
the Pentafeueh, " after the copy that the king's 
majesty had set forth," in small twelves. 

1544. Roger Ascham mentions one Garrett, 
" our books-bynder," as being resident at Cam- 
bridge about this time. Speaking of Erasmus's 
custom of riding on horseback for exercise, after 
" he had been sore at his booke," says, " as Gar- 
rett, our booke-bynder, verye oft told me." — 
Ascham's EnglUh Works. 

1545. John Maler, Mayleb, Maylebt, or 
Mavlart, for he spelt his name all these ways, 
was a grocer by company, a scholar and a zea- 
lous man for the reformation, since in 1541, he 
was questioned for railing at the mass, for calline 
the sacrament of the altar " a bakeu God," and 
for saying that the mass was called miss 
beyond the seas, because that all is amiss in it. 
His residence was at the White Bear, in Botolph 
lane, near Billingsgate. 

In 1539, the primer in English, done by John 
Hilsey, bishop of Rochester ; at the end is said 
to be printed by Maylart. In 1540, Notmm 
Testamentnm Larinum, printed in a very good 
Roman letter, with parallel places in the margin, 
and the leaves numbered, some Hebrew and 
Greek printed in the notes. After the enata, a 
short aamonition, and conclndes, Londini, anno 
1640, mente Februario. Excvdehat Johannes 
Mayler. Cum priviUgio ad imprimendum tolum. 
At the end, a small tract on justijicalion, free- 
will, and predestination, in ten leaves. Quarto. 

Mayler printed in the whole twenty -one dif- 
ferent worKS, but none after 1545. 

1545. Grafton printed king Henry Vlllth's 
Primer, both in Latin and English, with red and 
black ink, for which he had a patent which is 
inserted at the end of the work, expressed in 
much the same term words as the one of 1543, 

1545. Henry VIII. permitted his subjects ta 
use an English Form of public Prayer, and 
ordered one to be printed for their use, entitled 
The Primer, said to be " set furth by the kinge's 
maiestie and his clergie, to be taught, lemed, 
and red : and none other to be used thorowout 
all his dominions." This little book, important 
as the forerunner of the performance of the 
public religious service in English, contains, 
beside prayers, several psalms, with lessons and 
anthems taken out of the old and new testament, 
verbally translated from the Latin vnlgate.* 

1546. Henry VIII. issued anotlier proclania- 
tion, by which he prohibited having or reading- 
WicUrs, Tindall's, and Coverdale's Bibles, or 
using any other than what was allowed by par- 
liament, under the "penalty of imprisonment 
and corporal punishment, at the khig s pleasure, 
and being fined by his majesty, or four of his 
council." Thus the reading of the scriptures 
was more strictly forbidden than before ; and the 
people were as uncertain as* ever what the trans- 

* A copy of this rare book was once the property of sir 
John aark, priest of the chapel at Leedsbridge, and founder 
of the school, as appears from tlie foUowing autograph 
note in the Kalendar :—" This day I began the schole at 
Leeds, July 4. 1(63." 
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UtiMi yras which was permitted by the act. 
Stirpe sajs this prohibition was occasioned by the 
conusts and clamurous disputes of the people 
with each other; but a much more probable and 
powerful cause is assigned by archbishop New- 
come, who attributes it to the increasing strength 
of the Rsmish partr, and the abatement of the 
Idis's warmth for tlie reformation. — Lems. 
■ One of the most eminent scholars of his time 
WIS sir Thomas Elyot, author of several small 
treatises, hut his principal work is entitled the 
Gmmor, which, says Strype, was designed to 
(Ktiuct men, especially great men, in good mo- 
rals, and to reprove their vices. Henry VIII. 
employed him in several embassies, and also 
read and much liked sir Thomas Elyot's treatises, 
and was particularly pleased with his endeavours 
to improve and ennch the English lang^uage. 
It was observed by his m^esty uiat throughout 
the book there was no new term made by him of 
1 Latin or French word, and that no sentence 
was hereby rendered dark or hard to be under- 
stood. Sir Thomas also translated several Greek 
works, and published Dietionarium Latino Angl. 
which was the first Latin and Engliih Dictionary 
in this country. Sir Thomas Elyot died March 
26, 1646. ^ 

1546. The following singular note was made 
^ a poor shepherd, in a square leaf of Polydorc 
Virgifs works on the Invention of Tkingi, 
printed by Richard Grafton, 1646: "At Ox- 
(oide the yere 1546, browt down to Seynbury 
by John Darbye, price 14rf. When I kepe Mr. 
Utymer's shype I bout thy* boke when the 
tesUment was obberagatyn that shepherdys 
might not red hit, I prey God amende that 
bijmdness. Wryt by Robert Wyllyams kep- 
pyng shepe uppon Seynbury hill, 1646." 

1546, FeJ. 18. Dierf, Martin Luther. There 
>) probably no period more interesting, or impor- 
lant, in history, than that which is comprised in 
Ae biomaphy of this celebrated man. The exac- 
tions of the Roman pontiffs, the lax discipline 
of the Popish clergy, the distresses of the people, 
Md that spirit of scriptural and general investi- 
guion which the revival of learning and the in- 
rentionof the art of printing baa created and 
confirmed, all tended to aid t£e prog^ress of that 
"Uportant religious reformation. 

He was bom at Isleben, in Saxony, on 
November 10th, 1483, of humble and obscure 
ascent, and he distinguished himself at a very 
wly period by his energy and abilities. He 
studied first at Magdeburg, from whence he was 
wmofed to Evsenach, a city of Thuringia, where 
Be remained four years, and entered in 1601 , the 
Uniieisity of Erfurt, going through the usual 
Worses of logic and philosophy. 

At the age of twenty, he took his master's 
JfSree, and, in compliance with the wishes of 
{>'' parents, commenced the study of the civil 
■*'• His mind, very much alive to serious 
sentiments, was, however, considerably affected 
"I'd influenced by the death of a companion by 
Wsside, in a violent thunder-storm; and this, 
'"gether with his naturally ardent and enthusi- 



astic temper, induced him to retire into a con- 
vent of Augustinian friais; nor could the 
entreaties of his friends divert him from a course, 
which he thought his duty to his Creator com- 
pelled him to adopt. Here he soon acquired 
great reputation for his learning, and having also 
found a copy of the Bible in the library of his 
monastery, lie gave up all other pursuits for its 
constant study. 

The great progress which lie made, and the 
name for sanctity and erudition which he bad 
acquired, induced Frederic, elector of Saxony, 
to appoint him professor of philosophy and 
thenlog}', in the university he had just founded 
at Wittemberg on the Elbe. In this manner he 
was employed, when the sale of popish indul- 
gences was published in 1617. 

Pope Leo X., impoverished by his extrava- 
gance, had recourse to this method of raising 
money, to continue the building of St. Peter's 
at Rome, which had been commenced by Julius 
II. Albert, elector of Metz, and archbishop of 
Magdeburg, was commissioned to effect tlieir 
sale in Germany; and he employed for this pur- 
pose John Tetzel, a Dominican friar of disso- 
lute habits, who boasted he had power to sell 
pardons, " not only for tint pott, but for tins to 
come." The warm and impetuous temper of 
Luther, excited by the circumstance, did not 
suffer him to continue a silent spectator of this 
delusion. From the church of Wittemberg he 
denounced it; examined the arguments on which 
it rested, and pointed out the danger of relying 
for salvation upon any other means than those 
appointed in the revealed word of the Almighty. 
He was immediately opposed in these opinions 
by Tetzel Eckius, a celebrated divine of Augs- 
burg, and Prierias, a Dominican friar.* 

The tardy attention of Leo X. was now 
attracted to the dispute; he cited Luther to ap- 
pear at Rome, but finally granted his request to 
be heard in his defence, against the accusation of 
heresy, before cardinal Cajetan, at Augsburg, in 
October, 1620. The result may be imagined. 
Men rarely admit the wisdom of an inferior, or 
the truth of tenets opposed to selfish interest. 
Cajetan debated but to condemn, and desired 
Luther to retract, the errors he had preached. 
Assured of the elector's protection, and confi- 
dent in his cause, Luther immediately refused ; 
nor could the remonstrance of Cajetan, nor the 
subsequent present of tlie "Comecraten Rou" 



* Lather, an Aagusttne monk, exclaimed against the 
Romish church, because the exclusive privilege of selling 
tndnigencea was not conlhied to his order. Had the Do. 
minicans enjoyed no share of this spiritnal license to 
swindle, *tia more than probable that the reformation of 
religion would not have taken place so soon.— Ztminer. 
man. 

"Who is Luther!" said Margaret, governess of the 
Netherlands. The courtiers around her replied, " He Is 
an Hiiterate monk." '' Is he so ?" said she, " I am glad 
to hear it ; then do you, gentlemen, who are not iulte. 
rate, who are both learned and numerous, do you, f 
charge you, write against this ittUeraie monk. This Is aU 
you have to do. The business Is easy ) for the world wiU 
surely pay more regard to a great many scholars, and 
great men, as you are, than to one poor illiterate monk." 
Dr. Knox. 
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to Frederick, by the pope, induce him to with- 
hold that support, which, both from policy and 
principle, he had bestowed. 

Luther's doctrines were now rapidly spread, 
and readily received: mauy g^eat and learned 
men assisted and encouraged him; among others, 
Philip Melancthon, Andrew Carolostadius: and 
even Erasmus secretly admitted the truth of the 
tenets he had not the courage to avow. In 1519, 
Luther had disputed again with John Eckius, at 
Leipsic, upon tne doctrines of purgatory, indul- 
gences, and the supremacy of the pope ; a dis- 
pute which tended but to confirm each party in 
their views, and increase the interest of the con- 
troversy. Such was the progress he had made, 
when Charles V. arrived m Germany, who, find- 
ing it politically expedient to secure the pope's 
friendsuip, determined on the sacrifice of Lutoer. 
A safe pass, under the emperor's hand, was con- 
sequently forwarded to him, with a summons to 
appear at the diet held at Worms, in March, 
1521. With this Luther did not hesitate to 
comply : in vain his friends urged the danger; 
reminded him of the fate of John Huss, con- 
demned, under similar circumstances, to death. 
Superior to the fears of a similar result, he boldly 
declared, "I am lawfully called to appear in 
that city, and thither I will go in the name of 
the Lord, though as many devils as there are 
tiles on the houses were there combined against 
me." At his appearance on this memorable 
occasion, princes and personages of the highest 
rank treated him with every demonstration of 
respect. He replied with firmness to the charges, 
and refused to retract, even although many of 
the diet were willing to proceed to his immemate 
execution. 

A few days after he left the city, Charles 
issued his eaict, excommunicating him as an 
heretic, and requiring all persons to concur in 
seizing his person as soon as the term of his safe 
conduct was expired. Luther was, however, 
saved by the elector, who contrived his seizure 
and detention in the strong castle of Wartburg, 
where he remained in security till the spirit of 
persecution was in some deg^ree subdued. In 
this interval, he replied to the university of Paris, 
and Henry VIII. of England, who had received 
the title of Defender of the Faith, tat his answer 
to Luther's work. Of the Captivity of Babylon. 
After leaving his retreat m 1522, he com- 
pleted his translation of the Bible in the Ger- 
man tongue, which was read with wonderful 
avidity by persons of all ranks, and, until the 
year 1524, he continued, by publications of every 
description, to undermine the power and examine 
the opinions, of the church of Rome. 

For the purpose of engaging in the important 
labour of translation, he biui previously devoted 
some time to the study of the Hebrew and the 
Greek. His skill in German is universally ad- 
mitted. And with a view to extensive circula- 
tion among the lower orders, Luther took care 
that the form of the edition should be cheap, 
and by publishing them separately, sold them at 
a very low rate. 



Different opinions have been formed of the 
style and correctness of Luther's version of the 
Bible, and it might be expected that his adver- 
saries would endeavour to depreciate his version 
yet even the papal historian, Maimboorg, 
acknowledges, that Luther's translations of the 
Old and New Testament were remarkably ele- 
gant, and in general so much approved, that 
they were read by almost every body throughout 
Germany.* Woiuen of the first distinction 
studied them with indefatigable diligence, and 
steadily defended the tenets of the reformer 
against bishops, monks, and catholic doctors. 
The dialect of the translation became the literary 
language of the most elegant German writers, 
and has maintained its superiority to the present 
time. The chief coadjutors of Luther in the 
laborious task of translation, and in the subse- 
quent revisions, were Philip Melancthon, John 
Bttgenhagen or Pomeranus, Justus Jonas, Cas- 
per Cruciger, and Matthew Aurogallus. The 
corrector of the press was George Rorar, or 
Rorarius. 

Clement VII.,f who had now succeeded to 
Adrian and Leo in the papal chair, with a view 
of avoiding the demands of the Germans for a 
general council to terminate the dispute, in- 



* CoDcemlne the ezeeution of these edlUoni of Lather^ 
Biblea, Mr. Dlbdlo io his Biiltotk. Sptneer, vol. i. p. 63, 
observes, "they ore a maenlficent production! bdng 
printed in a lar^ type, with Jet bltck ink, upon stoat 
excellent vellum, and havin; a great number of capital 
initials, spiritedly cut in wood, wliich contain historiol 
or other subjects, treated of in eadi chapter. They 
have signatares, catch-words, and paginary numben." 
Respecmig the edition of IS39, Luther wrote to Ills friend 
Pontanus on the soth September of that year. In which 
he thus expresses his desire : " I hope the Anhault noble- 
men and gentlemen will take care that there be at least 
three c(q>ies of this edition printed upon vellum ; for each 
of which it may be necessary to pixxrnre 340 calves skins, 
formerty to be procured for (So florins, but now indeed at 
four times that price." 

An edition of Luther's German translation of the 
Bible, so far as had then appeared, including the whtde, 
except the Prophets, was printed at Nuremberg, by Fey- 
pus, in ISM, folio. A copy of this eaily edition is in the 
msf^niflcent library of Lord Spencer. 

Of the later editions, that of 164) was the one upon 
which Lather bestowed the greatest care in revising and 
correcting. It was printed in 3 vols, folio, and ornamented 
with wood- cuts. An unique copy upon vtUum, of this 
edition, was purchased by George Blbbeit, Esq., for 
jfsg it. 6d., at the sale of the rare collection of books oT 
Jas. Edwards, Esq., of Manor House, Harrow on the Hin. 

The king of Wuitembnrg's library, at Stntgaid, con- 
tains many of the rarest editions of Luther's Bilile, among 
wliicb we notice the following In folio, viz.; Uie New 
Testament, without date, but known to be the ib^ edition 
of IfiSS; two editions of the Pentateuch, without date, 
said to be of the year iSSS, the books of Job, Psalms, 
Prorerbs, Ecclesiastea, and Song of Solomon, I5S4; the 
Prophets, 153S ; the firat edition of the whole Bible, 1(34 : 
(the third part of the Old Testament wanting j) sevcnl 
other of the rarest editions, viz., 1S36, 1936, 1539, 1&41, 
1643, 1545, aU printed at Wittemberg, by John (Bans) 
LufR. There are also in the same valuable collection, 
three editions of the Prophecy of Habakkak,all dated 
15Sfl, 4to., but diifering from each other in the tranalaUon ; 
two of Jonah, of the same date, in 4to, diifering flrom each 
other in the translation i one ofDaniel, 1630, 4to.i and alio 
Jonah and Habakknk, 1526, 4to.i beside many other rare 
editions of the whole, or part of Luther's German trans- 
lation of the Bible, printed daring his life. 

t Clement VII. died September 36th, I6S4. The elec- 
tion of pope Clement VII., Julius de Medici, 1613, to Oie 
disappointment and deep resentment of Wolsey, was an 
event which led to and estatdished our reformation. 
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stmcted CTTdinal Campeggio, an artful man, to 
i^ipeax as his niincio at we diet of the empire, 
assembled at Nuiemberg. Campesgio, while 
cnkftily condemning the vices of^ the inferior 
tAeigj, eainestly euorted the diet, in a long 
diacoune, to execute the former decree which 
had been passed relative to Luther; but his 
opiiiions were coldly received, and thej separated 
wttboat enjoining any additional seventies against 
him or hia party. In the year 1524, he renounced 
the nsonastic habit, and the year afler married 
Catherine a Boria, a nun of noble £unily, who 
k*d SLbjured the vows in 1523, and whom he had 
imteoded to marry to Glacius, a minister of Orta- 
mnuaden. This step led to the bitterest oppo- 
sition, both from his opponents and supporters ; 
certain, however, of the correct motives of his 
comdact, he bore their reproaches with his usual 
fortitDde. She died December 27th, 1662. In 
the church of Torgua her tombstone is still to 
be aeen, <m which is her effigy of the natural 



In 1546, Luther having gone to his native 
city of laleben to settle a di»ension among the 
Counts of Mansfelt, he was seized with inflam- 
matioii in the stomach, which put an end to his 
Ufe, in the sixty-third year of his age. 

The following brief notices of Lu&er's learned 
coadjutors in the great work of translating the 
acnptoies, may not prove unacceptable. 

Tlie amiable and learnedly profound Philip 
Melancthon was bom at Bretten, a small town 
in the palatinate of the Rhine, in 1497, and died 
at Wittember^, April 19, 1660. His works were 
eoUected by his son-in-law, Casper Peucer, and 
printed at Wittemberg in 1601 , m 4 vols, folio. 

John Bugenhagen was bom in Pomeiania 
Jane 24, 1486. He was the author of Com- 
maUariet on several parts of the old and new 
lattanaU, and of some smaller works. He died 
April 20, 1159. 

Jostns Jonas, was the intimate friend of Eras- 
mus, Luther, and Melancthon. He was bom 
at Northausen, in Thuringia, June 6, 1493. 
He wrote Aimolationi upon the Acts of the Apot- 
tUs, printed at Basil, 1626, 8vo.. He was also 
the anthor of a Defence of the Marriage of 
Priau, and several other tracts. He died Oc- 
tober 9, 1666. 

Casper Cmciger, whose extensive and multi- 
fuions learning rendered him the able advocate 
of the Lutheran doctrines, was a native of Leip- 
mc, where he was bom January 1, 1604. His 
incessant application and exertions probably 
hastened his end, since he died in 1648, when 
only in the forty-fifth year of his age. 

Matthew Aurogallus, a native of Bohemia, 
was a divine of Wittemberg, eminent for his 
knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
tongues. He died in 1643. 

George Rorar, or Rorarius, the learned cor- 
rector of the press at Wittemberg, bom October 
1, 1492, wasaclergyman of the Lutheran church. 
He not only carefully guarded against typogra- 
phical errors, in the e<Stions which he superin- 
tended, but after the decease of Luther, addad 



several marginal notes. He also enlarged Casrar 
Cmciger's Mition of Luther's Expoiition of St. 
Peter't epistle, from discourses which he had 
heard delivered by Luther ; and assisted in edit- 
ing other works of the |;reat reformer. On the 
removal of the public bbrarv from Wittemberr 
to Jena, he was appointed librarian. He died 
April 24, 1657, in the sixty-fifth yearof his age. 
He had been amanuensis to Luther. 

Luther was likewise occasionally assisted in 
his translation by John Forster, the author of a 
valuable Hebrew Lexicon, printed at Basil, in 
1657, folio. Forster was lx>ra at Augsbure in 
1 495. He taught Hebrew at Wittemberg, where 
he died in the year 1666. 

BemardZiegler, professor of theology at Leip- 
sic, also contributed his aid. He died in 1556, 
a^ed sixty. He was the author of some theolo- 
gical works, now almost forgotten. 

1546, July 16. Anne Askew, an accomplished 
protestant lady, after being put to the torture, 
was this day burned for heresy. It is remark- 
able that her husband was accuser, the lord 
chancellor Wriottesley, extortioner, and sir Mar- 
tin Bowes, the lord mayor, her incendiary. 

1646, August S. Stephen Dolet, an emi- 
nent latin scholar, poet, orator, and printer, 
was condemned to the flames as an heretic, or 
lather, says Niceron, as an atheist, and the 
sentence was carried into execution upon this 
day, in the city of Paris. He was first strangled, 
and afterwards burned; and thus perished, at 
the age of thirty.«even years, a victim to in- 
tolerance, protesting in his latter moments, that 
"his works contained many things which he had 
never understood." What an emphatic declara- 
tion! What a warning to the living! He 
perished on the anniversary of the martyrdom of 
St. Stephen; and pust before strangulation, is 
said to have exclaimed: — ^"0, my God, whom 
I have so often offended, be merciful ; and thou, 
holy mother, and holy St. Stephen, intercede 
forme, I pray, at the throne of grace!" The 
secret history of this blood-thirsty transaction is 
yet to be revealed. From all that can at present 
be collected, the jddoes of Dolet were his 
murderen! 

Stephen Dolet was a native of Orleans, or its 
vicinity, and bom about the year 1609. His 
family was respectable. Some have pretended 
that he was a natural son of the duke de Valois, 
afterwards Francis I., but he was never recog- 
nised as such, and Niceron has observed that the 
date of that king's birth, 1494, renders such a 
story improbable. At the age of twelve he was 
sent to Paris, and Nicolas Beroaldus became his 
preceptor in rhetoric. Subsequently he studied 
several years at Padua, under the tuition of 
Simon Villanovanus : after whose decease he 
accepted the office of secretary to the French 
ambassador at Venice. 

Having been advised to study jurisprodence at 
Toulouse, he was chosen orator of a youthful 
club; and in that character indulged himself in 
certain caustic reflections on the authorities of 
Toulouse, calling them ignorant and barbarous. 
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Another student warmly espoused the cause of 
the city. This led to replies and rminders, and 
at length to the imprisonment of Dolet. After 
a month's confinement he was expelled from 
Toulouse. This happened in 1533. 

In 1534, he came to Paris, and puhlished 
some works: returned to Lyons in April, 1536; 
hut in the year following, having killed a 
man who attacked him, was obliged to hare 
recourse to flight: came again to Paris, implored 
the king's pardon, and obtained it. Dolet 
laments this event in several passages of his 
Latin poems. 

Soon afterwards, he is found again at Lyons, 
in the character of a printer; and the first pro- 
duction of bis press was the collection of^his 
own poems : Carmiimm Libri IV. 4to, Lugduni, 

1538. About this time he married; and in 

1539, had a son named Claude, whose birth he 
commemorates in some verses which he printed 
that year. 

Though few of the incidents of his life are 
known, it would appear from some lines of his 
Second Enter, that lie was imprisoned twice at 
Lyons, and once at Paris, after his incarceration 
at Toulouse, and before that final one at Paris 
which preceded his condemnation. The occa- 
sions of these successive imprisonments are un- 
known; but it is supposed, his satirical and over- 
bearing temper had made him many enemies; 
and that they, availing themselves of the free- 
dom with which he had spoken on religious sub- 
jects, took occasion to bring him into trouble. 
It is certain at least, that upon a religious 
cltarge he was imprisoned at Paris in 1544 ; but 
on that occasion he obtained his liberation, as we 
have before shown, through the kind offices of 
Pierre du Chastel, then bishop of Tulle. 

That Dolet should have exposed himself to 
martyrdom by the rash profession of atheistical 
sentiments, seems very incredible. But if his 
case involved a question of heterodoxy with 
respect to the religious disputes of the time, it 
is extraordinary that he met with as little com- 
miseration from the reformed, as from his catho- 
lic persecutors. Niceron considers that well 
known punning story as an invention "apres 
coup :' that when the victim, on his way to the 
scene of punishment, observed the popular 
signs of compassion, he exclaimed: 

" Non dolet ipse Dolet, sed pU tnrba dolet" 

upon which the confessor who attended him, 
said: 

" Non pla tnrba dolet, sed dolet ipse Dolet." 

Calvin is reported to have described this un- 
fortunate man as an impious wretch and an 
atheist. _ Theodore Beza, when he composed his 
Juvenalia, thought and spoke more charitably of 
him. But he suppressea this liberal testimony 
in the later editions of his poems 

Niceron has specified at least twenty-four dis- 
tinct works by Dolet, many of which are in the 
French tongue, and severed of a religious com- 



plexion; which may serve further to annul the 
charge of atheism or impie^. Dolet seems to 
adopt the language of decided fatalism: Mait- 
taire finds not that he maintained otherwise any 
infidel tenets ; says that in his instructions to his 
son he inculcates the being of God, the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the hope of heaven, to- 
gether with pure moral precepts: that he seems 
to have in some respects diflTered from the church 
of Rome : and to have been an advocate for the 
perusal of thescriptures in the vernacular tongues. 

This singular, mysterious, and ill-fated scholar, 
says Greswell, exercised at Lyons the profession 
of an " Imprimeur," but the productions of his 
press are comparatively few, and of rare occur- 
rence. His imigne typogrophicum or mark, bears 
an obscure allusion to his name : a hand furnished 
with an axe, and hewing a knotty block of wood, 
which is marked by a line: "manus dolabra 
stipitem nodosam et informem ad amussim do- 
lans," (says Maittaire,) with the legend : " Sea- 
bra et impolita ad amussim doloatqueperpolio:" 
and generally "ad finem libri," the same device, 
with the name " Doletus," and this motto : 
"Durior est spectatse virtutis quani incognits 
conditio." 

1547, Jan. 15. On this day was beheaded on 
tower hill, in the prime of life, Henry Howard, 
earl of Surry, " a man," oberves sir Walter 
Raleigh, " no less valiant than learned, and of 
excellent hopes." He excelled in all the mili- 
tary exercises of the age ; he encouraged litera- 
ture and the fine arts, both by his patronage and 
example. He cultivated the friendship of learned 
men, particularly Erasmus, sir Thomas More, 
and sir Thomas Wyat, the elder. He was uni- 
versallv acknowledged to be the most gallant 
man, the most polite lover, and the most accom- 
plished gentleman of his time. His poetical 
talents have been celebrated by Drayton, Dry- 
den, Fenton, and Pope. He was a great refiner 
of the English language, and is much celebrated 
for the sweetness and harmony of his numbers. 

The first English blank verse* ever written 
appears to have been the translation of the first 
and fourth books of the ^neid, by lord Surry, 
which was printed shortly after his death, under 
the title of the Fourth Boke of Virgill, intreeting 
of the Loue beiwene ^neat and Dido ; tnaulated 
into Englishe, and drawen into ttraunge metre. 
London, without date, 4(0. 1557, along with the 
second book ; but which must have been written 
at least ten years before. Surry most probably 
borrowed the idea of this innovation from the 
Italians; but Dr. Nott is of opinion that Surry 



* Blank verse is verse without rhrme, or the conso- 
nance of final sjllables. Of this species is all the verse of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans that has come down to 
us. Bnt during the middle ages, rhjrme, however it origi- 
nated, came to be employed as a common ornament of 
poetical composition, both in Latin and in the vemacnlar 
tongnes of most of the modem nations of Europe. In the 
fifteenth century, when a recurrence to classical models 
became the fashion, attempts were made in raiious 
langnages to reject rhyme, as a relic of barbarism. Thns, 
Homer's Odyuey was translated into Spanish blank verse 
by OonsalTO Percr, the secretary of state to the emperor 
Charles V., and afterwards to Philip II. 
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could not have seen Trissino's poem,* as it 
was uot printetl till after liis death, thoug^h 
written many years before. Roper Ascham in 
his SckoolinasUr, expressly commemorates this 
translation of Surry's as the first attempt to write 
English verse without rhyme. The first who 
imitated Surry in the new kind of verse which 
he had introduced was, according to Warton, 
Nicholas Grimuald, or Grimalde, some of whose 
poetical compositions were first printed in the 
Bame volume in which Surry's translation from 
Virgil appeared. " To the style of blank verse 
exhibited by Surry," says Warton, "he added 
new streng^, elegance, and modulation." The 
next thirty years may be said to have naturalized 
the new mode of versification in the language. 

The earl ofSurrywasthe son of Thomas, second 
doke of Norfolk, and of Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham. He 
received his education at Windsor with Henry 
Fitzioy, duke of Richmond, natural son of king 
Henry VIII. He gave early indications both of 
genius and valour; and becoming violently ena- 
moured of lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, daughter 
of Gerald Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare, and whom 
he celebrated by his poetical abilities, under the 
name of Geraldine. In 1644, he was made 
field-marshal of the English army in France ; 
and, having greatly distinguished himself there, 
was after the talung of Boulogne, being then 
knigfat of the garter, constituted the king's lieu- 
tenant, and captain-general of all his army, 
within the town and county of Boulogne. By 
some ill success he fell into disgrace. This dis- 
grace, however, he soon repaireid ; but he could 
never after regain the king's favour, " in whose 
eyes," observes Mr. Walpole, " a moment could 
cancel an age of services." The enemies of the 
Norfolk family inspired the king with appre- 
hensions of the ambitious designs of the duke of 
Norfolk and his son ; and the designs of their 
enemies were greatly advanced by dissensions in 
the Norfolk family, which had become obnoxious 
to the king from the late incontinence of Catha- 



* Wuton obaerres, "in the year IS2S, Trisiiao pob- 
BAed his JtaUa Liicrata a Ooti, or Itala Deliaered from 
Ok Otllkt, *n heroic poem professedly written In imitation 
a( tbe BUid, without either rhyme or the asuBl machine- 
ries ai the Gothic romance. Trissino's design was to 
dertroy Hietersa rima of I>axite. This statement is allowed 
to staoDd oncofTected in the last edition of Warton ; bat in 
fact Tna^acfa poem was not pnblished till it appeared in 
three Tcdomes, the first printed at Home, in 1547, and the 
second and third at Venice, in IMS. Another work in 
hUnk Tcne, by ttie same writer, however, his tragedy of 
So/omaba, celebrated as the first regular tragedy which 
appeared in the Italian language, was printed in 1534. It 
was first represented at Rome in 1515. In 1510 the tragedy 
of RotmnmdOf also in blank verse, by Trissino's friend. 
Rocellai, was recited at Florence in the presence of pope 
Leo X., and was printed at Sienna in 1525. 

In the French iaopiage, in like manner, various writers 
bare one alter another attempted to write verse without 
rhyme. Among those who are said to have composed in 
this tehi<» are Jodelle and De Baif, who were two of the 
Gclrisated Pleiad of poeta that adorned the age of Francis 
I. and Charies IX. Afterwards Nicholas Rapin, who lived 
in tfae reign of Hetuy IV., repeated the same attempt, 
aad, in the opinion a( the caidlnai du Perron, with more 
soecesa tiian De Baif. Still more recenUy French blank 
venc was written by De la Motte le Vayer, in the age of 
Louis XIV. 



rine Howard, the queen, who was beheaded. 
From these motives, tlicrefore, private orders were 
given to arrest father and son ; and accordingly 
they were arrested both on the same day, and 
confined in the tower. Surry, being a com- 
moner, his trial was more expeditious ; and as to 
prooCs, there were many informers base enough 
to betray the intimacies of private confidence, 
and all the connexions of bloud. His own sister, 
the duchess dowager of Richmond, enlisted her- 
self among the number of his accusers. The 
charges brought against him were trifling and 
inconsistent. Against his accusers, all his an- 
swers were needless ; for neither parliaments nor 
juries, during the reign of Henry VIII. seemed 
to be guided by any other proofs but the will of 
the crown. 'Notwithstanding his eloquent and 
spirited defence, the monster's heart was harden- 
ed against every tender impression, ordered him 
for execution. He was first buried in the chapel 
of the tower, and afterwards in the reign of 
James I. his remains were removed to Farm- 
ingham, in Suffolk, by his second son, Henry, 
earl of Northampton. 

It is said, that one of the courtiers having 
asked the king why he was so zealous in taking 
off the earl of Surry ; " I have observed him," 
said the king, "to he an enterprising youth ; 
his spirit was too great to brook subjection ; and, 
though I could manage him, yet no successor 
of mine would ever be able to ao so ; for which 
reason I have dispatched him in my own time." 

The following small poem is exhibited as a 
specimen of the versification of the ill-fate<l 
Surry : 

ON THE DISCONTENT OP MEN, IN EVERY AGE 
AND CONDITION OF LIFE. 
Laid in my qolet bed, in study as 1 were, 
I saw within my troubled head a heap of thoughts appear. 
And every thought did show so lively in mine eyes. 
That now I sigh'd, and then I smil'd, as cause of thoughts 

did rise. 
I saw the little boy. In thought how oft that he. 
Did wish of God to scape the rod, a tall young man to be. 
The young man eke, that feels his bones with |»ins opprest, 
How he would be a rich old man, to live and lie at rest. 
The rich old man that sees hla end draw on so sore, 
How be would be a boy again, to live so much the more. 
Whereat full oft I smil'd, to see how all ttiese three. 
From boy to man, from man to boy, wpuld chop and 

change degree. 
And musing thus, I think, the case la very strange. 
That man from wealth, to live in woe, doth ever seek to 

change; 
Thus, thoughtful as I lay, I saw my withered skin. 
How it doth show my dented Jaws, the flesh was worn so 

thin. 
And eke my toothless chaps, the gates of my right way. 
That opes and shuts, as 1 do speak, do thus unto me say : 
The white and hoarish hairs, tlie messengera of age, 
Thatshow,Uke lines of true belief, that this life doth assuage. 
Bids thee lay hand, and feel them hanging on thy chin , 
The which doth write to ages past, the third now coming in: 
Hang up, therefore, the bit of thy young wanton time. 
And thou, that therein beaten art, the happiest life define. 
Whereat I sigh'd, and said. Farewell my wonted toy. 
Truss up thy pack, and trudge from me to every little boyj 
And tell them thus (Torn me, their time most happy is. 
If to their time they reason had, to know the truth of this. 

A bill of attainder was found against the duke 
of Norfolk ', as it was thought he could not so 
easily have been convicted on a fair hearing by 
his peers. The death-warrant was made out, 
and immediately sent to the lieutenant uf the 
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tower. The duke prepared for death ; the follow- 
ing morning was to be his last ; but an event of 
greater consequence to the kingdom intervened, 
and prevented his execution — the death of the 
king. Daring his imprisonment in the tower, 
he sent » peUtion to the lords, in which he 
requests to have some of the books that are at 
Lambctli; " for," adds he, " unless I have books 
to read here I fall asleep, and after I am awake 
again, I cannot sleep, nor have done these dozen 
years. That I may hear mass, and be bound 
upon my life not to speak to him who says ma.ss, 
which h« may do in the other chamber whilst I 
remain uithin. That I may be allowed sheets 
to lie in ; to have license in lie day-time to walk 
in the chamber without, and in the night be 
locked in, is I am now. I would' gladly have 
license to send to London, to buy one book of 
St. Austin, <fe Civitate Dei ; and one of Josephus, 
de Anli(jttitatibut ; and another of Sabeuius ; 
who both declare most oi any book that I have 
read, how the bishop of Rome, from time to 
time, hath usurped his power against all princes, 
by their unwise sufferance." 

" 1547, Jan. 28. Died, Henry VIII. king of 
England. Some kings have been tyrants from 
contradiction and revolt ; some by being misled 
by favourites ; and some from a spirit of party ; 
but this king was cruel from a depraved dispo- 
sition alone ; cruel in govenunent, cruel in 
religion, and with regard to his domestic con- 
cerns, history scarce affords his parallel. And 
it must not be forgotten that he, who insisted on 
such rigid fidelity from his wives,* was himself 
the most faithless of mankind. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh , says of Henry VIII. that if all the patterns 
of a merciless prince had been lost to the world, 
they might have been found in this one king. 

The king had been for some time approaching 
fast towards his end ; and for several days all 
those about his person plainly saw that his death 
was inevitable. His monstrous corpulency, 
which rendered him unable to stir, made him 
more furious than a chained lion. He had been 
very stem and severe; he was now outrageous. 
In this state he had continued for nearly four 
years beforehis death, the terror of all, and the 
tormentor of himself; his courtiers having no 
inclination to make an enemy of him, as they 
were more ardently employed in conspiring the 
death of each other. In this manner, therefore, 
he was suffered to struggle, without any of his 
domestics having the courage to warn him of his 
approaching end : as more than once, during this 
reign, persons had been put to death for foretelling 
the death of the king. At last, sir Anthony 



* Married toCatharineofArTagoD,JaneS,I509,diTaTced 
May 23, I J33 ; the died at AmpthUl. Bedfordihire, iu ISSS. 
Married to Anne Boleyn April, 1S3S, crowned Hav 3 1 , In the 
same year, and beheaded May ig, 163g. Married to Jane 
Seymour, May 92, 1538 : she died in two days after the 
birth uf her first child, afterwards Edward VI., October 
24, 1S37. Married to Anne of Cleres, January 6, 1S4I : 
Heniy called her a great " Flander's mare," from whom 
he was divorced: she died July IS, liij. Married to 
Catharine Howard, August 8, 1540 : she was lieheaded 
February 13, 1543. Married to Catharine Par, July t», 
1J13: !.he died September 9, IMS. 



Denny had the courage to disclose to him this 
dreadful secret; and, contrary to his usual cus- 
tom, he received the tidings with an expression 
of resignation. His anguish and remorse were 
at this time greater than can be expressed: he 
desired that Cranmer might be sent for; but 
before that prelate could arrive he was speech- 
less. Cranmer desired him to give some sign of 
his dying in the faith of Christ; he squeezed his 
hand, and immediately expired, afler a reign of 
thirty- seven years and nine months, in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age. He was bom at Greenwich, 
June 28th, 1491.* 

His character is pourtrayed in the following 
lines by a writer of the eighteenth century ; he 
says that Henry was a king 

"Whom we find 
A man to every vice inclined, 
Rerengtful, cruel, blood/, proud) 
UiOust, unmerdfal, and lewd) 
For in bia wmth be spared no man. 
Nor in his lust spared any woman i 
Was never rul'd by any law. 
Nor Ooapet valu'd he a straw. 
Unless when interest spurn'd bim on. 
And then a zealot— only then. 
Counsel he •corned, slave to hi* will. 
Impenitent of any illi 
In short, he was dose swaddl'd in 
The whole black catAlogne of sin ; 
In sin confinM, and drown*d in sense. 
An impious, sacrilegious prince."t 

Notwithstanding the inconsistency of Henry's 
conduct with regard to the reformation, arch- 
bishop Newcome enumerates /ourt«»i editions of 
the whole bible, and eighteen editions of the 
new testament, besides several editions of dis- 
tinct parts of the scriptures, printed during his 
reign. It is pleasing to reflect that the great 
bulk of the people sought after the scriptures 
with eagerness, and read them at every nsk of 
personal danger ; and the free use of them at 
length became a mark of honourable distinction 
to tue higher classes. Msmy of the clergy hftve 
taken some pains to vindicate the character of 
this brutal tyrant, as if his conduct and the re- 
formation had any connexion with each other. 
There is nothing so absurd as to defend the one 
by the other; the most noble designs are brought 
about by the most vicious instruments.f 

The only historian deserving of notice in this 
reign, was Edward Hall, who was sometime 
recorder of London, where he died in the year 
1547. He wrote an account of the wars between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, which he 
dedicated to Henry VIII.. If the reader desires 
to know what sort of clothes were worn in each 
king's reign, and how the fashions altered, this 
is the author for his purpose. In other respects 
his information is not very valuable. 

In an inventory of Henry Vlll'ths guarderohe, 
&c. made by virtue of a commission under the 

* In the household regulations of Henry V III. it was m 
rule ttiat '* no herald, mhuMif falconer, or either, do brin^ 
to the court any Ixiy, or rateal; nor keep lads, or raacals 
in court to do their business for them.** 

t England* Reformation, from the time of kinf Henrjf 
VIII. to the end of Oateo'e Plot, a poem in four ooiUoe, 
adonted with copper-plata. By TAomoi Ward, London, 
1747. 
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giMt aeal of England, dated September the 14th, 
1547, the following notices occur : " A Masse- 
boke covered with black velvet, a little boke of 
parchement with prayers covered with crymson 
velvet Also in one deske xxxj bokcs covered 
with redde ; and in another deske, xvj bokes 
covered with redde." A folio in the librarj- of 
the late Mr. Heber formerly belonged to Hcnrj- 
VIII. Aisplayed a great variety in the binding, 
with the portrait of the monarch painted in the 
(xntre of each side, all in good keeping and well 
executed. Several books in the British museum, 
but particularly those once the property of arch- 
bishop Craniner, prove that as books became mure 
namerous from the progress of the art of printing 
slowly but steadily made, the degree of labour 
and expense shown to have been lavished on 
early bindings, was only adopted for rare speci- 
mens of the works of ancient writers, or the books 
of the noble and the wealthy. Cranmcr's books 
already alluded to, are bound in a plain brown 
calf, with the simple addition of a mitre, gilt on 
the back, in an extremely uneven and careless 
manner. Many presentation copies would be 
bound in a superior manner, but this shows that 
the generality of bindings were at this time, 
without much ornament with clasps. Stamped 
calf bindings gave place to almost as great a 
variety of styles in calf as are common in the 
present day ; and of the superior kind still remain 
to attest the skill of the artists employed, wlicn 
the cost necessary for the execution was allowed. 
The foundation of the royal library, may justly 
be attributed to Henry V III. enriched as it was 
bv manoscripts and books collected by Leland. 
"the number of bookspreserved, and the cost and 
state of their embellishment, go far to clear the 
king firom the charge of knowing of, and caring 
less for fine books. That his predecessor Henry 
VII. collected a magnificent librar)-, the various 
splendid specimens that exist, bearing his arms 
on the bindings, is full evidence ; but there can 
be no doubt it was considerably augmented by 
his son, under the skilful direction "of Leland, 
whom Henry had appointed his librarian, and 
who, in his visit to the various monasteries, must 
have become possessed of many rare manuscripts 
and fine books. This is borne out by Hcutzner, 
a German traveller, who describing the royal 
library of the kings of England, originally in 
the old palace at Westminster, but now in the 
British museum, which he saw at Wliitehall in 
1598, says, that it was well Aimished with Greek, 
Latin, Italian, and French books, all bound in 
velvet, of difiierent colours, yet chiefly red, with 
clasps of gold and silver ; and that tlie covers of 
some of them were adorned with pearls and prc- 
cions stones. — Wurton. 

1547. Among the early specimens of Welsh 
literature m^ be reckonea A Dictionary of 
Englythe and Welske, by Wyllyam Salesbury, 
London, 1547, 4to. Strype, in his annals, calls 
him William Salisbury, of Llanrowst, gent, and 
says he was joined with John Waley the printer, 
in a patent for seven years, to piint the bible in 
Welsh. The Dictionary appears to hare been 



reprinted, without date by Edward Whitchurch ; 
and again, in 1551 , by Robert Crowley. A copy 
of the first edition is in the British museum. 
His Introduction teaching how to pronounce the 
letters in the Brytishe louguc, was twice printed ; 
in 1550, by Robert Crowley, and in 1567, by 
Henry Denham. In tlie latter year he published 
the New Testament in Welsh, dedicated to queen 
Elizabetli. 

1547. William Middlf.ton seems to have 
succeeded Redman in the business of printing, 
after his widow was married to Ralph Chol- 
mondley; and kept the sign of the George, next 
to St. Cunstan's Church. 

Middleton printed in the whole thirty-eight 
works, amongst which was John Heywood's* 
Four P's, a venj merry Enterlude of a Palmer, a 
Pardnner, a Poticary, and a Pedler, brings in 
the Palmer relating that in his pilgrimages he 
Jias been at different parts of the world, ar ' 'n 
enumerating them he says, ^ 

At Saint Botulphe and Saint Anne of Buckstone 

***** 

Prayine to them to pray for me 
Unto the lileaed Trinilie.* 

This wa.s cither the priory of the Holy Trinity 
of St. Botolph without Aldgate, or our Brethe- 
rcn of the Holy Trinity of St. Botolph without 
Aldersgnte. Heywood, though a stem Roman 
catholic, exposes with the humour of Uliespie- 
gel the tricks played on the credulous fondness 
of the ignorant for reliques, and ridicules the 
greediness and craft of the preaching friars in 
their pious frauds. He makes the Pardoner 
produce ' the bles.sed Jawbone of All-halowes,' 
on which the Poticary swears 

— by All-halowc, yet methlnketh 
That All-halowc's lirealh stinkith. 

Pardoner. 

Nay sirs, beholde, heer may ye see 

The g:reat toe of the Trinitie. 

Who to this toe any money Towth, 

And once may role it bis mouth, 

All his life after, I undertake, 

He shall never be vext with the tooth ake. 

By the turn given to the Poticary's answer, 



* John Heyw'ood, commonly called "The Epigram- 
matist," was beloved and rewarded by Henry VIII. for his 
buffooneries. To his talents of jocularity in converaation, 
he Joined a skill in music, both vocal and instrumental. 
His merriments were so irresistible, tliat they moved even 
the rigid muscles of queen Mary; and her sullen solem- 
nity was not proof against his songs, his rhymes, and his 
Jests. One of these is preserved in the Cotton MS. Jul. F. 
X. " When Quecne Mary told Heywoode that the priestea 
must forego their wives, he merrily answered, 'Then 
your grace must allow them temmans (mistresses,) for the 
clcrgic cannot live without tauce.' " 

•• One of Heywood's works is a i)oem in long verse, with 
the following curious title : A Dialof^e, ronttitninff in 
Effect the Number of alt the Proverhes in the English 
Tonfftte, compact in a Matter concerning Two Marriages. 
All the proverbs of the English language arc here inter- 
woven into a very silly comic tale : — the idea is in^'enious, 
and the repertory, though iU-exccuted, is at least curious. 

But the neatest replication of this professed court-wit, 
seems to be recorded in Catnden's Jtffmains. 1605. p. 2114. 
Heywood being asked by Queen Mary " What wind blew 
him to the court ?" he answered, "Two specially ; the one 
to see your majesty." " We thank you for that," said the 
queen; "but, I pray you, what is the other.'" — "That 
your grace," said he, "might sec mc." He died 1566. 
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it seems likely that Heywood had in his eye the 
figure with the three heads in one. 

Poticary. 

I pray yoa torn that relique about : 
Either the Trinity had the gout, 
Or els, becaose It is three toes m one, 
God made it as much as three toes alone. 

In another part the Pardoner relates that as 
soon as he found a female friend of his had gone 
to the infernal regions, he went after her to 
fetch her bacV : 

Not as who salthe by authorite 
But by the way of iiitreatle. 
And first to the dml that kept the gate 
I came, ' 



He knew me wel — — ^— 
For oft, (n the play of Carptu Chrtttl 
He hath plau'd the devil at Cimentrie. 
« « « • « • 

I said to this devil, goodtnaister porter. Sec. 

The Porter introduces the Pardoner to Lucifer, 

who previously sends him a safe conduct under 

his hand, stating, 

that he may at Ubertle 

Passe safe without any Jeopardie, 
Till Uiat he be fh)m as extinct. 
And deerly out of belle's precinct. 
And, Ills pardons to keep in save g:narde, 
Me wU they Ue in the FoaTia's mtrde. 

John Bouchier knyghte, lorde Bemer, first 
" Translated oute of Frenche into ourematemall 
Englysshe tongue" the interesting Chronicle of 
Syr John Froyssart* (see page 82, ante,) at the 
" commaundement of our moste highe redouted 
soueraynge lord kynge Henry the VIII, kynge 
of Englande, &c." The first volume of this 
translation was iinprinted at London, by Richarde 
Pynson, 1825. This volume commences with 
the reign of Edward III. and ends 9. Richard 
II. The second containing the "thirde and 
fourthe boke, &c." 1525, fol. This volume 
begins 9. Richard II. and ends with the corona- 
tion of Henry IV. Ames and Herbert say that 
William Middleton printed both volumes of this 
translation, in a type much ruder than Pinson's. 
Herbert, in his Corrections and Additions, p. 
1790, says, " There appear to have been three 
early (English) edition of FroissarVs Chronicle; 
one by Rnson himself, another with Pinson's 
name, but supposed to be a pirated edition; and 
a third by William Middleton : of which it has 
been queried whether he ever printed any more 
than Uie iirst volume. 



• It is scarcely necessary to observe, that to the late 
tnily respectable Thomas Johnes, Esq. of Hafod, in Car- 
dinnshire, who for the more convenient printing of his 
works, erected a private press in a cottage among the hills, 
at the distance of one mile and a half from his mansion, 
and who employ«l the leisure afforded by an ample fortune, 
In poisnits which become the scboUrand the gentleman, 
the pnblic is indebted for very recent and interesting trana. 
lations of FroLssart and Monstrelet, and of other early 
French historians. Btr.Johncs's translations are embel- 
lished with ntunerons and correct engravings, after elabo- 
rate and splendid paintings and decorations found in 
manoscripta and early printed copies of these authors. 
The Hafod edition of the Chronicle of Joinville is dated 
1807. and tliat of Monstrelet 1809. 

A le-iinpression of the early English translation of 
Frolssart appMred also at London, 18I», in two vols. 4to. 
printed without any change of diction, agreeably to the 
ancient orthography, from Pinson's edition i but contains 
the necessary corrections of names and places in the mar- 
gin; and a Ifemotr »/ Lord Bemers prefixed. 



Middleton used two devices, of which the 
annexed was the smallest, and which is to_ be 
found chiefly in those works that he printed with- 
out his name. His larger device consists of a 
small upright parallelogram contained by a 
single black line, and widiin it a fruit tree, sup- 
porting the foregoing shield, which is somewhat 
more rudely cut, by a belt, and it is held up hy 
a male and female figure bearing wands, the 
lower parts of which terminate in the legs of 
goats and the tails of dragons. Round the bot- 
tom of the trunk of the tree is a scroll of three 
folds, on which is engaven WYLYAM MYD- 
DYLTON in Roman capitals. 




William Middleton.* 

1547, Richard Lant, stationer, dwelt in the 
Old Bailey, in St. Sepulchre's parish ; also in 
Aldersgate-street. He lived to become one of the 
company in this year. Ames finds but little of 
him, except in a private book, entitled A Decla- 
ration of Bishop Bonner, 1541, od impHmendvm 
solum. This Richard Laat is much spoke against 
in the course at the Romish Fox, by John Har- 
ryson, as setting his name to this notoble work, 
not as the maker, but as the putter forth of it by 
hys prynt, and adds, "He is well contented to 
be under that vengeance which hangeth over 
Babylon, to get a little money, &c. And where- 
as he hath joyned his prynces auctoryte unto 
that, ad imprimendum solum, to bring hym also 
under the same curse of God, he hath playd no 
honest mannvs part, no more than hath some 
other of his 'fellowes. Sec." The following is 
the work referred to. , _c i 

1545. TheresctiyngeoftJieRomuhefox, other- 
wuse called. The examination of the htmter, 
deuised by Steuen Gardiner. The seeo>ide course 
of the hunter at the Romishefox, and hys aduo. 
cate, and swome patrone, Steuen Gardm^, doctor 
and defender of thepopis canon law, and km un- 
godly ceremontes. Rede in the last lefe, the xii 
articles of bisshop Steuens new popish crerfo. 
Dedicated to king Henry VIII. by William 
Wraghton. Ends: "Imprynted have at Win- 
chester, anno domini 1545. 4 nonas Mamt. By 
me Hanse Hit prik." 



« It was a custom of the early typographers to attart 
to their worits some device, and where a pUy conld be 
made upon the name he had a rebus. ,,„.». 

Cwnden, in his Remni»,. «"tt°° J^""""!,' ??•*?• 
saysthat this species of picture writing, (referring to 
Bebu*»,) was brought from Kcardy, in France, aftethe 
riitS of king Edward III. and that they were so entCT- 
SinSISere, alttough they were ""«» ';*'=,"^„^ 
degrees, by the learned and nnleamed, that he was ncAody 
tol?coild not hammer out of Ms name »'?^e°?'"' ?J 
this witcraft, and picture it according y J 'hereupon, who 
did not busie his brain to hammer his device oat of this 
forge. 
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This book was really published by William 
'umer, under the assumed name of W raghtoii ; 
Dd Dr. Cotton is decidedly of opinion, that the 
ook in question was not printed at Winclicster, 
or indeed in any part of England. The tvi'os 
re of Swiss make, similar to those of the (irst 
lition of Coverdale's Bible ; the spelliiii; is not 
Inglish ; the sentences printed in Roman letter 
luad on the title-page are made up witli the 
othic w and y. Turner, the author, \va.s at 
lis time an exile on the continent on account of 
is religion, and had dated his first Hunting of 
v. Romithe Foxe, from Basil, only two yciirs 
efore. The phraseology of the colophon also 
eseires examination. It is evident that the ex- 
rcsion Imprinted have, is of German <ir Dutch 
liom, notof English: at Wineheiter may mean 
against the bishop of Winchester." (Gardiner): 
le printer's christian name is not Ju/ni !<ut 
lans (the German for John), and hil-prik is a 
ime which perhaps the author assumeil for the 
ike of shewing that he had not faile<l in his 
bject, but had succeeded in hitting tht: pricke, 
I mark. Uit-pricke, i. e. 6 roB vicov rvxiiv. 
Iiis rare and curious volume may be seen in the 
todleian library. 

lant was committed to ward for printing the 
ipitaph cpon the Death of the moost Excellent 
id our late vertuoiu Queen Marie, deceased, 
rithout date. He had idso a privilege from tlie 
tationers' for printing the following ballads, 
'hich were licenced to William Ryddall : 

I. Oodlr Immes vaed In tbe Chnrch. 
J. Who are >o mery as they of low estate. 
■ 3. The woaerb is trac yt weddyage is deatfiic. 
*. The Robbery at Gadds hill. 
5. Holde the Ancer faste. 
A. Be mery good Jone. 
7. The pangs of Ixine. 

The following are two other works printed by 
Uchard Lant, both without date : — 

The A,B, C,with thePater-noster,Avo, Credc, 
lid Ten Commaundementtet in Englysshc, neiili/ 
faruiated and set forth as the kynges most i/rari/ous 
•ommaundement. It begins with five different 
Alphabets, and Gloria Patri; then, the Pater- 
loster, &c. grace before meat and after. It 
»ntains but one sheet. Quarto. 

A copy of verses, beginning: 

A'ctteme Will to Camell, and for himself alone, 
Utluragh he leodly lost, to knit up three in one. 
^Hien calmely blowes the winde. and seas but by t he mouc. 
Iwl doode appereth none, to threaten bom abcivc 
[Towelcomc chaunge of wether, with rage of stonncs loude, 
^femistes their mantels sprcade,the sonne away t« > shroude, 
Ihe Maister idle sytte, and shipboyes stere the sterne, 
rhe course so rarelesse is, he lust it not goueme, &c. 

Containing only two leaves, and at the end 
iigned, W. Watreman, 172 lines. Folio. 

1647. Henrv Smyth resided in St.Clcment's 
prish, at the sign of the Holy Trinity without 
fempel Bar, in 1640. Ames states he was son- 
ffl-law to Robert Redman. He printed seven 
twoks, amongst which was an edition of Little- 
ton's Tenures, 1546, octavo. lustic of Peace, 
1M5, octavo ; and the others also chiefly on law. 



William Follinoham, or Follinoton, lived 
at Holy Well, in Shoreditch, where he printed 
for Richard Banks. All that is known of his 
productions is an exceedingly rare \vork entitled 
Analomi/ nf a Ilande, Sj-c. 1544, twelves. 

15.57, Feb. 3 A Hundrcth good Pointes of 
lIiLibandrie. By ThonuLi Twiser. Imprinted at 
London, in Flele Strete, inthin Temple Darre, 
at the Signe nf the Ilaml and Starve, by Richard 
Tollel. 

The first edition has these Hues in the title 
page, which do not appear in the subsequent 
ones: 

" A hundieth good pointes of good husbandry, 
Maintaincth gfod househoUl with huswifry, 
Housckcpinff and liasbandry, if it be pood. 
Must love one another as cousincs in lilood ; 
The wife too must husband as well as the man. 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can." 

The original letter from the author, " To the 
right honourable, and my special! good lord and 
maister, the lord Paget, difl'ers so exceedingly 
in the subsequent editions, that the curious 
reader will not be displeased at seeing it as it 
was first printed. 

" The trnsh doth teach that tyme must serve 
However man doth blase his mynde. 
Of thynpes most lykc to thry vc or stervc. 
Much apt to jutl^^ is often biynde. 
And therefore tyme it doth bchcxjfe 
Shall make of trouth a perfect proofe. 

Take you, ray Lord and Mayster then 
Unlesse iniscliaunce mischaunceth me. 
Such homely gif^ of your own man, 
Synce more in Court I may not be; 
Ami let your praise wonnc heretofore, 
Rctnayno abrodo for evermore. 

My serving you thus understandc, 
And God his hclpc, and yours withall, 
Dyd cause good luckc to take myne hande. 
Erecting one most like to fall. 
My ser\'ing you, I know it was. 
Enforced this to come to passe. 

But synce I was at Cambridge tou^ht. 
Of Court ten ycres 1 made a say ■, 
No musikc then was left unsought, 
A care 1 had to serve that way ; 
JVly joygan slake, then must 1 chaungc 
Exposed myrth for muslke straunge. 

My niusike synce hath been the jdough, 
Entangled with some care among ; 
The gayn not great, the payn enough. 
Hath maite me syn)? aitotiicr song. 
And If 1 may my song avowe. 
No man 1 crave to judge but you. 

Your servant, 

Thomas Tusaer. 

The first eighteen lines arc an acrostic, and 
form the words, Thomas Tussar made me. 

Dr. Johnson derives the word Acrostic from 
the Greek, and says it is a poem in which the 
first letter of eveiy line being taken, makes up 
the name of the person or tiling on which the 
poem is wiitten. Mr. DTsraeli observes, that no 
ingenuity can make an acrostic ingenious. This 
is nothing more than a mechanical arrangement 
of tlie letters of a name, and yet this literary 
folly long prevailed in Europe. 

In the above poem, we meet with perhaps the 
first exhibition of didactic poetry in this country. 
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It has more of the simplicity of Hesiod than of 
the elegance of Virgil. Indeed, the Five Hun- 
dred Points of good Hmsbandrie, is so destitute 
of poetical ornaments, that its sole value arises 
from its being a genuine picture of agriculture, 
the rural arts, and the domestic economy and 
customs of our ancestors. 

1547, Feb. 9. Henry VIII. was succeeded on 
the throne by his only son, Edward VI. now in 
the ninth year of his age; and on this day was 
crowned with great state at Westminster. To 
illustrate the manners of the times, we extract a 
few notices of the pageants which were displayed 
as he proceeded through the city to his coronation : 
The crafts and aldermen stood arrayed in order; 
priests and clerks, with their crosses and censers, 
censed him as he passed: tapestry, arras, and 
cloths of gold and silver, were hung on the 
houses, and rich streamers and bannei's floated 
in the air. The procession was very splendid. 
In various parts of the city were goodly pageants 
and devices, and therein goodly melody, and elo- 
quent speeches of noble histories. The conduit 
in Cheapside ran wine, and was richly garnished; 
near it stood four children, as Grace, Nature, 
Fortune, and Charity, who, one after the other, 
made speeches. On a stage, at the foot of the 
conduit, St. George stood in complete harness, 
with a page also harnessed, holding his spear and 
shield, and a fair maiden holding a lamb in a 
string ; near them was a child richly apparelled, 
to pronounce a Latin oration, and St George 
•sna to make one in English, but, for lack of 
time it could not be done, his grace made such 
speed : howbeit, there was a song. When the 
king came to St. George's church, in St. Paul's 
churchyard, there was a rope stretched from the 
battlements of St. Paul's, and with a great 
anchor, fastened a litde before Paul's house-gate. 
When the king approached, there came a man, 
a native of Arragon, lying on the rope, his head 
forward, casting his arms and his legs abroad, 
running on his breast on the rope from the battle- 
ments to the ground, as it Lad been an arrow out 
of a bow. Then rising from the ground, he went 
to the king, and kissed his foot, and after certiun 
words to his highness, departed, and went up- 
wards upon the rope till he came over the midst 
of the cnurch, and there having a rope about 
him, he played certain mysteries on the said 
rope, as tumbling, casting one leg from another, 
tying himself by the right leg a little beneadi 
'the wrist' of the foot, and hanging a while re- 
covered himself upon the rope, unknit the knot, 
and came down again, which staid the king's 
majesty, with all the train, a good space of time. 
Eight French trumpeters blew their trumpets 
after the fashion of their country, and besides 
them were a ptur of •regalles,' and children 
singing to them. The company then proceeded 
in goodly order till they came to Westminster, to 
abide the coronation. 

The ori^al book upon which all our kings, 
from Heniy I. to Edward VI. took the coronation 
oath, is now in the library of a gentleman in 
Norfolk. It is a manuscript of the four evange- 



lists, written on vellum ; the form and 1 

the letters nearly approaching to Roi 

tals. It appears to have been written 

pared for the coronation of Henry 

ori^nal binding, which is in a perfect s 

sists of two oakea boards, nearly an ini 

fastened together with stout thongs ol 

and the comers defended by large 1 

brass. On the right hand side (as thi 

opened) of the outer cover is a crucifix 

double gilt, which was kissed by the Id . 

their inauguration, and the whole is -kfL. 'Ti 

together by a strong clasp of brass fi: Tlo -f^ 

broad piece of leather, nailed on with two large 

brass pins. 

Edward VI. in the first year of his reign, 
granted to Grafton a special patent for the sole 
printing of all statute books. This is the first 
patent that is taken notice of by that diligent 
and accurate antiquary, sir William Dugd^e. 

About the same time, by an order of Edward 
VI. the statutes were repealed which prohibited 
the translation and reading of the scriptures. 
Injunctions were also issued, and sent into every 
part of the kingdom, enjoining " that within 
three months a Bible of tne largest volume, in 
English; and within twelve months Erasmwi't 
Paraphrase of the Gospels should be provided 
and set up in some convenient place in every 
church, the charges to be borne by the parson 
and the parishioners equally. It is supposed that 
this translation fixed our language. 

1547, Nov, 25. Henrr II. son and successor 
to Francis I. ordered tne faculty of theology 
at Paris to examine the Bibles published by 
Robert Stephens ;* he issued the following in- 
quisitorial edict, respecting all religious publica- 
tions printed or sold by the French booksellers. 
" We forbid all booksellers and printers, under 
pain of confiscation of body and goods, to print, 
or cause to be printed, to sell, or publish, any 
books concerning the Holy Scriptures, or those 
which have been brought from Geneva, G ermany , 
and other foreign countries, unless they have 
first been seen and examined by the faculty of 
theology of Paris : nor may any printer or book- 
seller sell, or expose to sale, any books of Holy 
Scripture with comments or scholia, except the 
name and surname of the author be expressed or 
placed at the beginning of the book ; and also 
the name and sign of the residence of the prin- 
ter: nor may any printer print in secret or hid- 
den places, but in his proper oflice, in some pub- 
lic place, that every one may be answerable for 
the work he prints. We also forbid all persons, 
of whatsoever rank or condition, to retain in 
their possession any books mentioned in the 
Catalogue of Boohs, condemned by the said 
faculty of theology." 

1647. Fbancis" Stephens (the eldest son of 



* After the death of Fnmcis I. and the eennin passed 
npon his editions of the scriptures, Robert Stephens with- 
drew to Genera, where he published an Apologf, in de- 
fence of himself, against the censures of the doctors of 
the Sorbonne; and continned to publish a variety of 
learned woilts tiU liis death. 
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Henry Stepbeiis,'see page 326 ante) was emplor- 
ed in printing witli his step-fother, Simon de 
Colines. He was a " libiaire jure" of the uni- 
Tcnity'of Paris, and is supposed to hare rendered 
himself conspicuous as a tjfpographer about the 
year 1537, at which period he occupied the pre- 
mises which had formerly been the residence of 
his father. He frequendy employed the press 
of Francis Girault Maittaire doubts whether 
Francis Stephens exercised the typographical 
profession beyond the year 1647; and that his 
impressions, both in the roman and italic, are 
pleasingly executed, generally accurate, and now 
seldom met with. No impressions by this printer, 
executed entirely in the Greek language, are met 
with, excepting bis Ptalteroiihe year 1542, and 
ha Hor<e Vityinit, of the year 1543. His other 
impressions amount to about ten in number. 

The insigne, or mark, peculiar to Francis 
Stephens, is a tripos, placed upon a pedestal. 
From the tripos, or vase, issues a vine shoot. 
Underneath is represented a closed book, on 
which the tripos stands; and on a base or pedes- 
tal, beneath the whole, these words frequently 
appear inscribed : xXiov IXaiov ^ oi vov, Pliu olei 
faoai RM*." Sometimes is found the addition 
of the following distich and adage in Greek : 

TVaiMicnt tiie rose>i tdoom I when iwit uid rope. 
Seek joa the flower r— jronll And the boih uone. 



Of an tUoci, the moet dlffleolt 1* to pIcMe eroy body, 

Sometimes after the example of his father, he 
exhibited the arms of the university of Paris. 

1548. Robert Copland, stationer, printer, 
bookseller, author, and translator, who seems to 
hare resided entirely at the Rose Garland, in 
Fleet-street. The will of Wynkyn de Worde, 
and the prologue to William Copland's edition 
of the Knygkt of the Sminne, printed in quarto, 
withontdiUe, are sufficient proofs of this printer's 
trpographictil instnictor, although Mr. Bagford 
states, without naming his authority, that he was 
a serrant to William Caxton. Herbert seems 
inclined to believe that Robert Copland was en- 
abled to commence business as a typographer by 
a bequest from one William Copland, tailor, and 
king's merchant to Henry YTII. who died in the 
year 1515, in which year Robert's eldest book 
now extant was printed ; but there is not any 
thing known as to what degree of consanguinity 
mignt exist between them. It is supposed that 
Revert Copland died about the end of 1547, or 
the beginiung of 1548 ; being at his decease the 
old«t printer in England. William Cop- 
land, the subject of the next notice, and Robert 
both used the same marks and letter, and printed 
so many books without dates, that it is impossible 
at this time to distinguish their works separately. 
The first work of Robert's was the Justice of 
peas, 1515, quarto. In 1521, he printed the 
mirrour of the church of saynt Austyn of Ahyng- 
ion, with a petytyon of Robert Copland, printer. 
In 1531, he printed the prymer of Salisbury, in 
twenty .one leares. In 1540, the maner to live 



weil, devoutly, and salutary every daye, for all 
persons of mean estate, compyled by mautre Johan 
Queinen, doctour in divintle at Paris. Trans- 
lated out of French into Englyshe bv Robert 
Copland, printer. 7%e hye way to the spyitell 
hous. With a wooden cut of Copland between 
a porter and a beggar, over each their names 
are cut. It is a dialogue in verse, and begins with. 
The prologue of Robert Copland, eompylar and 
prynter of this boke, and ends, Levoy of the 
auctor, thus : — 

Go Iftel quayre to erery decree. 

And to thy mater deeyre them to loke, 
DeeyrinK them for to pudon me, 

lliat am so bolde to pat them in my boke. 
To eachea ryce I the nndertoke, 

Dyseyninr no maner of creature : 
I were to blame, yf I them fbrsoke : 

None In tbia world of welth can be rare. 

He printed the Introduction of Knowledge, by 
Andrew Borde, physician, which treateth of the 
natural disposition of an Englishman, and of 
the money then used. In it is a cut of an Eng- 
lishman, somewhat resembling Henry VIII. but 
naked, holding a piece of cloth orer his arm, 
and a pair of shears in his other hand, with the 
foUowmg lines, expressing the fickle disposition 
of the English : 

" I am an Engllahman, and naked I itand here, 
Ifnalng In my mynda, what layment I ahal weiei 
For now I were thys, and now I wyll woe that, 
Now I wyl were^ I cannot tell wba^ ftc." 

The devices of Robert Copland were three in 
number, all of which alluded to the roses that 
he bore in his sign. The principal one, was an 
upright parallelogram surrounded by a single 
line, witnin which appear a flourishing tree 
springing out of the earth, and supporting a 
sbield suspended from its branches by a telt, 
and surrounded by a wreath of roses. On the 
left hand side is a hind regardant collared by a 
ducal coronet, standing as supporter ; and on the 
right hand is a hart in a similar position, and 
with the same decorations. On the outside of 
the parallelogram are four loose pieces placed in 
a square at a little distance from it. They are 
black, and are each ornamented with a rude 
scroll cut in white bearing upon them the fol- 
lowing text, cut in a very thick black-letter. On 
the top one is H Melius est ; on the right hand 
one nomen bonum; on the bottom one, q diuite; 
and on the leil hand one, multe. Pror. xxii ; 
That is to say, A good man is better than much 
riches. Pror. xxii. v. 1. 

William Copland is supposed to hare been 
the son of Robert, mentioned above, others con- 
jecture that he was his younger brother, and his 
partner. The chsaacter of their typography is 
very similar, they having both of them evidently 
used the same rude types ; which in all proba- 
bility descended from Kobert to William Cop- 
land, who is imagined to have worked in the 
office of the former until his death, which has 
already been noticed. Few circumstances exist 
of the life of William Copland ; but those which 
are to be found state that he was one of the 
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stationeTs' company, in the charters of which 
(1556) his name is to be found. His property 
may be estimated by his voluntanr contribution 
of xii pence to the hospital of Bridewell, and 
ii». vid. as a benevoleuce to his own corporation. 
The books of the stationers' company shew that 
he was thrice fined for printing without a 
licence, a thing not uncommon in his time. 
The residence of William Copland, as it has 
already been stated, was in Fleet-street, at the 
sign of the Rose Garland ; but after the year 
1533, his dwelling is not mentioned in his dated 
colophons, although in his books, the time of his 
printing of which is unknown, mention is made 
of Lothbury, and the Three Grained wharf, but 
they afford' no information. William Copland 
is supposed to have died between July, 1568, 
and me same month in the following year ; for 
one of the entiies in the account of the warden 
of .the stationers' company for the year 1568-9, 
is " Payd for the buryall of Coplande vjj. Ro- 
bert Jones who had been bound to him as an 
apprentice for ten years, had served six of them 
only at his decease. He printed sixty-one books 
on nis own account, some of which were printed 
for Richard Kele,at the eagle in Stockis market ; 
and others for Abraham Vele, at the Lamb, in 
St. Paul's church yard, Thomas Petyt, at the 
Maiden's head, in Paul's church yard, Thomas 
Peter, Richard Jugge, at the Bible, in St. Paul's 
church yard, Robert Stoughton, at the Bishop's 
Mitre, in Ludgate, and John Wryght, at the 
Rose, at the North 'door of St. Paul s. 

William Copland printed an edition of 7%e 
Knyght of the Sivanne, 4to. without date. Here 
hegynnelh the history of the noble Heylas, knyght 
of the swanTie, newly translated out of the Frensshe 
in to Englisshe at thynstygacyon of the puyssatmt 
and illustryous prynce, torde Edwerde duke of 
Buekyngham." Beneath this title is a cut of 
the knight in a ship drawn by a swan. The 
preface states that the above-mentioned duke of 
Buckingham "cohorted Copland's mayster Wyn- 
ken de Worde to put this sayd rertuous hystorye 
in prynte...and lor this purpose hadi soughte 
and foundeatrue approued copye eupryntedand 
corrected in the French language, &c.' 

Panzer does not indicate a single French im- 
pression of this romance. The book concludes, 
" Thus endeth the life &c of the moste noble 
and illustryous Heylas, knyght of the swanne, 
with the byrtb of the excellent knight Godfrey 
of Boulyon one of the nine worthyes and the 
last of the three crysten. Jmprinted, iScc." A 
copy of this work on vellum, with figures, 1512, 
is noticed by Ames. 

Andrew Borde, physician, mentioned in the 
notice of Robert Copland, was bom at Peven- 
sey, in Sussex, and brought up at Oxford ; but 
before he took a degree Uiere, he entered him- 
self a brother of the Carthusian order; of which 
growing tired, and having a rambling head and 
an unconstant mind, he travelled through and 
round about Christeudom, and out of Christen- 
dom. On his return he settled at Winchester, 
where he practised with success. In 1541 or 42, 



he was at Montpelier, and probably took his 
doctor's degree there, for he was soon after in- 
corporated in the same degree at Oxford. At 
length, after many rambles to and fro in this 
world, he was made a close prisoner in the wards 
of the Fleet, in London. Though the reason of 
his confinement is not discovered here, he died 
in April, 1549, his will being dated the 11th, 
and proved the 25th of that month. 

Anthony Wood, says that our author, Borde, 
was esteemed a noted poet, a witty and ingenious 
person, and an excellent physician of his time. 

1548, Nicholas Naile, a bookseller of Paris, 
with several other persons, were martyred by 
tire, for professing the reformed religion. One of 
them was a tailor, for working on a taint day. 
The king, Henry II. was present 

Tbeir bodies Bcorchlng flamefl endure, 
The soul's salvation to secure ; 
Maitjm, like gold, are tried ill lire. 
And purify as tliey expiie. 

1548. John Hertfobde, Herfobde, or He- 
REFORD, for he spelled his name variously, has 
already been noticed as reviving the art of print- 
ing at St. Albacs, and who is supposed by Ames 
and Herbert to have been the earliest typogra- 
pher of that place, after a space of forty-eigfat 
years, or from 1486, until 1534. About the time 
of the reformation, Herforde came to London 
and resided in Aldersgate-street, where he printed 
for many persons brides himself. He printed 
in the whole, during his residence in London, 
nineteen works, amongst which is found an 
edition of the Neio Testament, 1548, 24mo. and 
the Pistels and Gospels, without date, 4to. 

The widow of John Herforde continued the 
business, and printed three works : the Incarna- 
tion of Christ, 1549, 16mo ; Certayne Padmea, 
1560, 8vo ; and the censure and judgment of the 
famous clark Erasmus of Roterdam, whyther 
dyvnurment hetwene man and ivyfe sUmdeth with 
the law of God, with divers causes wherefore it it 
permitted, with the mynd of the old doetourt, jrc. 
printed for Robert Stoughton. 

There was a William Harford, or Her- 
forde, who exercised the typographic art in 
London at this time, and who is supposed to 
have been a relative, if not the son of John 
Herforde. He printed two works, the first in 
1555, and the last in 1559. 

1548. About this year, Roger Carr printed 
Herman archbishop of Colen, Of the right insti- 
tution of baptism ; also a treatise of Matrimony 
and Burial of tlie Dead. By Wolph. Musculus.* 
Translated by Richai'd Rice, in octavo; and per- 
haps he printed Five Sermons of Bemardine 
Ochine of Sena : Godlye fruitful, Src. Translated 



* Mnsculns, it is -well knovn, was one of the most 
celebrated divines and reformers ol the l6th century, and 
a man of great application and deep learning. Whilst m 
lad, he was employed by Bucer as his scribe ; and after- 
wards becoming a preacher, be engaged In the cansc cf 
the Reformation with oooiage, and in many places wltli 
great snccess , he was enmsted with many very impoitant 
ecclesiastical depotations. 
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out of Itakn into Ens^lishe Anno Do. mdxlviii. 
Jmpryntcd by R. C. for William Beddell at the 
sTgne of the George, in Pauls church yarde. 
octavo. 

154^. Ipswich has something singular in the 
history of its early typography, no fewer than 
three printers having been at work here during 
the reign of king Edward VI. Books executed 
by each of them yet remaining; but all of these 
with the exceptiod of perhaps one, are of the 
same year, 1648, and we possess nothing from 
Ipswich, either of an earlier or later date during 
that century. The printers were John Oswcn, 
(who it b said was patronised by cardinal Wolsey) 
John Overton, and Anthony Scoloker, who ap- 
pear to hare settled here nearly at the same time, 
and to hare quitted the place also together. One 
of them, John Oswen, went immediately to 
Worcester; but of the other two Herbert obse^^•es 
that nothing more is known, either of their types 
or themselves. 

John Oswen printed seven books at Ipswich, 
who added. Imprinted at Ippyswiche, by me 
Jhon Oswen. Cum priv. ad impnnundvm lolum. 

John Overton printed only one book, which 
he dedicated to Edward VI., and has the pic- 
ture of John VViclif and his own ; printed in 
Roman letter, and some peculiar initials. 

1546. Anthonv Scoloker resided in St. 
Botolph's parish, without Aldersgate; also in the 
Savor rents, near Temple Bar, and afterwards at 
Ipswich. He translated Viret's Collection of 
imptures, serrinff for exporition of the Lord't 
Prai/er out of French; the Ordinary for all 
Faitkfull Ckrittiant, out of Dutch; and, A 
briefe nan of tlie Bible, out of German. Ames 
conjectures that he printed The complaint of 
Roderick Mart. He printed the following with 
Will. Seres, which are entered under his name, 
as, A Boke made by John Frith, ice. The Prac- 
tyte of Prelates, Vc. A notable collection of 
placet of Scripture, /ke. A brefe Chronycle con- 
ceming Sir Johan Oldcattell. A Goodly Dya- 
logve, ftc. A Right Goodly Rule, <Scc. 16mo. 
No dates, Prayse and Cmnmendaeimu, he. 16mo. 
Inttitweian of Baptisme, 16mo. The olde Faith, 
fee. I6mo. Order of Matrimony, Sec. 16mo. 
Ordinarye of Christiam. Pyeri Plowman* 
Exortatum, 8vo. 

At Ipswich, Scoloker printed three books, one 
of which, the Sennom of Bernard. Ochinus, 
may be seen in the library of Trinity college, 
Dtu>lii): a perfect and tine copy. Another is 
entitled, A iutt reckenyng, or accompl of the 
whole nvmber of theyeares, from the beginnynge 
of the world, unto this present yere of 1547. A 
certaine and tare declaration, that the world is at 
an end, jrc Of the last day of iudgment, or 
day of dome, and how it shall come to passe. 
Translated out of Germaine tonge, by Antony 
Scoloker. 6 day of July 1547. 

The elegant device used by Scoloker, the 
originAl motto to which, shows the point of it: — 
"ftoue the spyrites whether they be of God, 
Jhon ye iiij. i. Reg. viij. d. Ma. vij." — since the 
word of God is there represented as a touchstone. 



on which the worth of the spirit is being proved, 
under the form of a coin, perhaps from t£e figure 
upou it, of that species called crosses. 

1648. Worcester received the art of print- 
ing by John Oswen, from Ipswich. In the 
roll's chapel, is a licence granted by Edward VI. 
to John Oswen, of the city of \frorcester, and 
his assigns, to print and reprint, ^c. every kind 
of book, or books, set forth by his majesty, con- 
cerning the service to be used in churches, ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, and instruction 
of his subjects of the principality of Wales, and 
the marshes thereunto belonging, .Sec. for seven 
years, prohibiting all other persons whatsoever, 
from printing the same. He printed till 1663, in 
which year, being the 7th of Edward VI. he was 
appointed printer for the principality of Wales, 
ana the marshes thereunto belonging. 

164H. The first printed edition of the Ethiopia 
New Testament was executed at Rome, in 4to. 
by the brothers Valerius Doricus and Ludovicus 
of Brescia, under the superintendence of Peter, 
or Tesfa Sion Malezo, a native of Ethiopia, with 
the assistance of his two brothers. In the fol- 
lowing year, the Epistle of St. Paul were pub- 
lished separately. They are said to be full of 
errors, chiefly from the unskilfulness of the 
printers : " They who printed the work could not 
read," says Peter, in his Latin preface, " and we 
could not print ; therefore they helped us, and 
we helped them, as the blind helps tiie blind." 

1649. William Baldwin is supposed by 
Anthony Wood to have been a west countryman, 
who studied at Oxford, and who, after leaving 
the university became a schoolmaster and a 
minister. He seems to have been one of those 
scholars who engaged in the work of printing to 
forward the reformation ; and he was employed 
by Whitchurch, ve^ possibly as a corrector of 
the press, although he afterwards qualified him- 
self for the office of a compositor. His original 
works are said to have been some dramas, now 
either lost or unknown ; but in 1647, Whit- 
church first printed a treatise on Moral Philo- 
sophy, which was compiled by him, and which 
was afterwards several times republished. In 
1649, Baldwin printed Balades of Salomon,4U). 

William Baldwin used for his device a hand 
holding a caduceus, having at top an open book , 
over which is a dove with wings extended, and 
under it Love and Lyte, in a small compartment. 
A scroll issues from each of the serpents mouths, 
the one with Nosce te Ipsvm, the other with Ne 
Qdd nimis. Under the serpents is his name, 
BAL on one side, and WIN on the other, with 
the middle letter D on the caduceus. The whole 
contained in a parallelogram, with this motto 
about it. Be wise as Serpentes, and Innocent as 
Doves. Matthew x. 

1649. William Hvll, or Hill, lived at the 
sign of the Hill, in St. Paul's church yard, at 
the west door of the church. He is said to have 
left off printing in this year, and turned binder, 
having been fined one sliilling,in 1666, for bind- 
ing primers in parchment, contrary to the com- 
pany's orders. He printed six works. 
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1649. William Tilly resided in St. Anne 
and Agnes parish, in Aldersgate-street, where he 
printed the New Tettament, in quarto. 

1,^49. The Buble, that is to aax/, all the Holy 
Script lire, in which are conteyned the Olde and 
Neu-e Tettamente, truly and purely translated 
into Englysh, and nowe lately with great industry 
and diligence recognised, fmprynted at London, 
by John Daye, dwelling at Aldersgate, and Wil- 
liam Seres, dwelling in Peter ColUdge. mdxlix. 
Folio. This is the first edition of Edmunde 
Beckc's Bible, who has subscribed his name to 
the dedication to Edward VI. from which the 
following curious passage is taken : " Let this 
book be a perpetual president and a patron of 
all law and lawyers ; a jewel of joy for all that 
by your grace's commission are constituted and 
placed in office or authority. Then will they of 
good will and not for love of lucre, or great iees, 
execute their office. Then will the minister of 
justice hear the small as well as the great; the 
cause of the orphan, the widow, and the poor, 
should come before them. Then should the 
ovciloug and great travail, the immoderate ex- 
penses and costes which the poor man daily 
sustaiucth in his endless suits, pierce and move 
their stony hearts with pity and compassion. 
Then should neither God's cause, nor tte poor 
man's matter, have so many put offs, so many 
put by's and delays. Then, if there were any 
bribery, or bolstering bearing of naughty matters 
it should shortly appear. Then your grace's 
chancellors, judges, and justices, and such as 
intermeddle with the lucrous law, would dispatch 
more matters in one term than they have hitherto 
done in a dozen." 

In 1549, the third year of Edward VI. a pro- 
clamation was issued, printed by Grafton, for 
abolishing and putting away divers books and 
imai^es, which passed into an act of parliament, 
in tlie following words : — 

" Whereas the king's most excellent majesty 
hath of late set forth, and established, by au- 
thority of parliament, an uniform, quiet, and 
godly order of common and open prayer, in a 
book intituled. The Book of Common Prayer and 
Administration of the Sacraments, and otlier 
Rites and Ceremonies after tlie Church of Eng- 
land, to be used and observed in the said Church 
of England, agreeable to the order of the Primi- 
tive Church, much more comfortable unto his 
loving subjects than other diversity of service, as 
hereto fore of long time hath been used, being in 
the said book ordained, nothing to be read but the 
pure word of God, or which is evidently grounded 
tlierenn, ^c." It then proceeds to order the 
abolishing of all other religious books, as they 
tend to superstition and idolatrv; and com- 
mands all persons to deface and destroy images 
of all kinds that were erected for religious wor- 
ship, under a penalty for any to prevent the 
same. In this proclamation are the following 
clauses : "Provided always that this act, or any 
thing therein contained, shall not extend to any 
image or picture, set, or engraven upon any 
tomb in any church, chapel,or church-yard, only 



for a monument of any dead saint" It was also 
enacted, that the people might still keep the 
primers set forth by the late king Henry VIII. 
provided they erased the sentences of invocation, 
and names of popish saints. This act was repealed 
by queen Mary, but king James I. re-estab- 
lished it. The first impression of the Liturgy, 
^ after the use of the church of England," was 
published by Grafton and Wliitchurch, under 
royal authority, folio. There are copies bearing 
the dates of May, June, December, and other 
months in the same year ; and there are occasional 
variations in such copies, which cannot at present 
be accounted for. The names of the above 
printers are inserted separately, it being pre- 
sumed that each shared the expense and profit of 
the work. At the end is printed this : — " The 
king's majestic, by the advice of his most dere 
uncle the lord protector, and other his highness 
counsaill, straightly chargeth and commandeth, 
that no manner of persone sell thispresent book, 
unbound, above the price of two snillynges and 
two pence, and the same bounde in paste or in 
hordes, in. calves lether, not above the price of 
four shillynges the piece. God save the kyng." 

John Oswen, who had removed from Ipswicb 
to Worcester, printed in 1549, the text of the 
Common Prayer, as extant in Grafton and Whit- 
church, rather omitting and abrid^ng than sub- 
stituting alterations. An order affixes the price 
of the work, (as printed at the end of it) at ii 
shillinges and two pence y piece, unbounde. 
And the same bounde in paste, or in boards, not 
above the price of three shillynges and eyght pence 
the piece : the printing is of dismal execution. 

Grafton's impression was sold at the same price 
as Oswen 's, when unbound; but, bounde in paste 
or boordes,* couered with calues leather, not 
above the price of iiii shillynges the piece. 

The compilers of the Common Prayer Book 
were: — Drs. Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury ; 
Goodrick, bishop of Ely; Skip, bishop of Here- 
ford; Thirlby, bishop of Westminster; Day, 
bishop of Chichester; Holbeck, bishop of Lin- 
coln ; Ridley, bishop of Rochester ; May, dean 
of St. Paul's; Taylor, dean of Lincoln; Heyns, 
dean of Exeter; Redman, dean of Westminster; 
Cox, almoner to king Edward VI.; Robinson, 
archdeacon of Leicester. 

In consequence of the above act of Edward, 
for destroying books, the libraries of Westminster 
and Oxford were ordered to be ransacked, and 
purged of " all hooks called Antiphoneis, Mis- 
sales, Grailes, Processionals, Manuals, Legends, 
Pies, Portuasses, Primers in Latine and English, 
Couchers, Journals, Ordinals, or other books or 
writings whatsoever, heretofore used for the ser- 
vice of the church, written or printed in the Eng- 
lishe or Latine tongue, other than sett forth by 
the king's majesty — for the first offence, 10s.; 
second, four pounds; and third, imprisonment 



* The most ancient mode of binding books «<■ in thin 
wooden boards, many are still remaining in that material. 
Folds of paper were afterwards pasted together for covers, 
and this substance, thongh so ditflcrent from the former, 
proaerved the name of boards, being called pasteboards. 
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during the king's pleasure:" — ^in consequence of 
which great derastation was made eren in useful 
literature. The visitors who were appointed to 
superintend these literarj conflagrations are not 
nained, but they were to deliver the garniture of 
the books, being either gold or silver, to sir 
Anthony Aucher ; many of them being plated 
and clasped with gold and silver, and cunously 
embossed, and consequently were destroyed for 
the sake of their rich bindings and ornaments ; 
many of astronomy were supposed to be magical, 
and destroyed on that account; while the mem- 
bers of the universitv, unable to put a stop to 
these ravages, trembled for their own safety. 
Popular lage exhausted itself on illuminateid 
books and manuscripts, and any that had red 
letters in the title pages, or otherwise decomted, 
was sure to be tnrown into the flames as a 
snpentitions one ; and were sure marks of being 
papistical and diabolical. 

At Oxford, a large fire was kindled in the 
market-place, when some of the members of the 
oniversity deagnating the conflagration by the 
appellation of " Seotui his funeral." And thus 
an almost inestimable collection both for number 
and value were either thrown away, or used for 
the vilest purposes, or else were turned into bon- 
fires, or given to bookbinders and tailors for the 
use of their trade. We still find such volumes 
mutilated of their valuable bindings, gilt letters, 
and el^ant initials. Many have been found 
eDcIosecTin walls,* buried underground, or left 
neglected in cellars or garrets, having been for- 
gotten; what escaped the flames were obliterated 
by the damp ; such is the deplorable fate of books 
during a persecution. 

The dnice of Somerset, who was protector of 
the king, had long been reckoned a secret parti- 
9U1 of the reformers ; and, immediately on his 
devation to this high dignity, began to express 
his intentions of reforming the abuses of the 



* Ike two Qreek venlans of the OM Te$lttwt«mt, which 
(M(ca published in hi* Hampta, and nombered fiv* and 
<ir,- be fooiid preierved in an earthen vesael. 

A fiiailar mode of | «« tnl ng writinga was adopted bjr 
flie propliet Jeremiah, (ch. zzxiL l4.) 

The Roman liistoriana alllnn, that the book* of Noma, 
wUch liad been buried more than 500 yeara, looked when 
taken op, aa if perfectlj new, from having lieen eloaely 
nuroiiDded with wax candles I wax cloth bong then proba- 
klr unknown. 

Matthew Paris, in his HUttrrf of ike Mief of St. 
iUtaw, relato, that during the abbacj of Eamner, the 
ninth alibot, a nomber of workmen being employed to 
oeet a chmch on the aite of the ancient ei^ Verolaimlnm, 
aa ttiey were digging the foundation, they diacovered the 
itmaina of an ancient palace, and foond in a hollow part 
of one of the walla, several small books and lOlls, one of 
wliich, written in a langnmge not understood, was most 
beautifally ornamented with the title and Inscriptions in 
letters of fiold. It was covered with oaken boards, and 
tied with aQken bands, and in a great measure retained its 
jcistine strength and beauty, nnii^ured either in its form 
«r wriUng bythe length of time It had lain ondiscovered. 

Leiand. in his CoUtetanea, (Tom. ill. p. 137,) has the 
following notioe: "A wrtten booke of a twenty leres 
foonde in a bolow stone kyvered with a stone in digging 
far a foundation at Yvy chirch by Sarisbyri." 

A cartons manuscript original of the New Testament, 
Cone gospd, St. Metrk, wanting,; found walltd in Loddlng- 
ton duireh, in Northamptonshire, was in the possession 
efUshop More, who had borrowed it from the Rev. Q. Tew, 
Ike rector, but never returned it ) and is (uppoaed to be in 
the public library at Cambridge. 



ancient religion. Under his direction, and that 
of Cranmer, therefore, the reformation was car- 
ried forward and completed. The only person 
of consequence who opposed the reformers was 
Stephen Gardiner,* bishop of Winchester; and, 
to toe eternal disgrace oi their own principles, 
the reformers now showed that they could per- 
secute as severely as their opponents bad formerly 
persecuted them. Gardiner was committed to 
the Fleet prison, where he was treated with 
greut seventy. He was afterwards sent to the 
tower ; and having continued tliere two years, 
he was commandea to subscribe several articles, 
among which was one confessing the justice of 
his imprisonment. To all the articles but the 
last he agreed to subscribe ; but that he would 
not agree to. He was then committed to close 
custody, and remained a prisoner during the 
reign of Edward VI. ; his books and papen were 
seized ; all company was denied him, and he 
was not even permitted the use of pen and ink. 
The bishops of Chichester, Worcester, and Exe- 
ter, were in like manner deprived of their offices ; 
but the bishops of Landan, Salisbury, and Co- 
ventry, escaped by sacrificing the most consider- 
able share of their revenues. The reformers, 
however, were not contented with these severi- 
ties. A commission was granted to the primate 
and others, to seareh after all anabaptists, heretics, 
or contemners of the new liturgy. Among the 
numbers who were found guilty upon this occa- 
sion, was Joan Boucher,t and some time after. 
Van Paris, a Dutchmtui, was condemned to death 
igt Arianism. He suffered with so much forti- 
tude, that be carressed the fagots that were 
consuming him. 
About uiis time, a rebellion was raised by the 



* Stephen Gardiner, was bom at Burr St. Edmund's, In 
SofTolk, in the year 1483. He was the Illegitimate son of 
Dr. WoodvUle, bishop of Salisbury, and brother of Elixa- 
beth, queen of Edward IV. Be was educated at Cam- 
bridge ; was secretary to cardinal Wolsey, and acquired 
the confidence of Henry VIII. He wrote a work entitled 
De Venm ObtHentia^ ill defence of Henry's supremacy, 
for which he was promoted to the see of Wlncheater. He 
was chancellor of England daring Mary's reign. His con- 
duct towards the Protestants was cruel and sanguinary. 
He was a learned man, but of littn principle, crsfty and 
ambitions. A biographer of a singular cast, who wrote 
about a century after Gardiner's death, gives as a part of 
that prelates original character, in the following original 
terms : — " His reservedness was such, that he never did 
what he aimed at, never aimed at what he intended, never 
intended what he said, and never said what he thought i 
whereby he carried it so, that others should do his busi- 
ness when they opposed It, and he should undermine theirs 
when he seemed to promote it. A man that was to lie 
traced like the fox, and read like Hebrew, backward ; if 
yon would know what he did, you must observe what be 
did not." 

f Joan Boucher, generally called the IfoU of Kent, was 
burnt at the stake for heresy, .May t, iSM, by those who 
had narrowly eaosped a similar death in the preceding 
reign, and actually suffered under the sway of Mary. She 
was a great disperser of TiniiUPt New TeatamaU, and was 
a great reader of scripture herself. She used for the more 
secrecy, to tie the books with strings under her apparel, 
and BO pass with them Into the court, at London, and so 
became known to several ladlea of quality, and particu- 
larly with Anne Askew. Her death, and that of George 
Van Parts, a Dutchman, fonn a very heavy accusation 
against archbishop Cranmer, for whom no excuse can be 
pleaded. It Is related that king Bdwaid refused to sign the 
warrant, and actually shed tears when compelled by the 
impottunities of Cranmer. 

3 Q 
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adherents of the old religion, in Cornwall , Devon- 
shire, and other parts of England. Among other 
articles, the malcontents required, that, the mass 
should be celebrated in Latin ; and that the bible 
in English should be suppressed ; to which an 
excellent and powerful reply was drawn up by 
archbishop Cranmer, in which he successmlly 
defended the use of the Bible and Liturgy in the 
mother tongue. From another of the articles 
proposed by the rebels, we obtain the curious 
information, that so late a period as this reign, 
the Cornish language continued to be very gene- 
rally spoken in Cornwall, and was given as a 
reason for rejecting the English church -service, 
and requesting the Latin. 

1549. The first edition of Stemhold's version 
of a portion of the Psalms, which was printed by 
Edward Whitchurch, with the following title : — 
All such psalms of David, as Thomas Slemholde 
lategromt of the hinges majesties rohes, did in 
his iyfe time drawe into Englyshe metre. This 
book is dedicated to Edward' VI. by the author, 
and seems, therefore, to have been prepared by 
him for the press.* 

1549. Canterbury received the art of print- 
ing about the close of the reign of Henry VIII. 
John Mychell is the onlv printer whose name is 
recorded, and his first dated book, as given by 
Herbert, is of this date. He resided in St. Aus- 
tin's, where he printed a Chronicle, cumprivilegio 
ad imprimendum solum. Not more than eleven or 
twelve of these early Canterbury books are known. 

1549. Robert Stephens has the honour of the 
invention, if it be entitled to such a name, ti 
subdividing the larger divisions, or chapters of 
the New Testament tnto verses. A great part of 
this undertaking he is said to have performed on 
horseback, while on a journey from Paris to 
Lyons. This invention proved so generally 
acceptable, and obtained so great authority, that 
all editions of the New Testament were in a 
manner superceded, which did not conform to 
this device of Robert Stephens. 

In 1551, Robert Stephens reprinted the New 
Testament in Greek, in two volumes, (or parts) 
placing the Greek text between the vulgate 
lAtin, and the version of Erasmus, and affixing 
a number or cipher to every verse. He followed 
the same plan in his impression of the Old Tes- 
tament of 1557. These were the earliest im- 
pressions of the scriptures in which Chevillier 
had seen the verses dutinguisfied by figures : an 



* Stendiold, according to Wood's coi^ecttire, was bom 
in HampAiie. HolUnsbead saya, at Sonttaampton ; but 
R. Atkinn, Id his History 0/ QkmeetterMre, expressly 
afllnns that he was born at Aqi«, a parish about twdve 
miles from Oloncester, and adds tliat his posterity turned 
papists, and left the place. Haring passed some time at 
Oxford, he became groom of the robes of king Henry 
VIII., who bequeathed Iilm lOO marlcs. He was continued 
in the same ofllce under king Edward VI. He appears to 
have been a man of sincere piety, and a steadCist adherent 
to the principles of the ReformUion ; and undertook his 
translation of the Psalms as an antidote to the profane and 
wanton songs of the courtiers, hoping they would sing 
them instead of their Ucentloua sonnets, as iqipears ttom 
the title-page of his version, which lias beat continued in 
all the printed copies. He died in IM9, having lived only 
to veraUy tlfty-one of the psalms. 



example soon generally followed ; with thii 
difference however, that in the bibles and new 
testaments of Robert Stephens, and those of th( 
ministers of Geneva and Basil, all these venet 
begin a new line : a form which is not observe<i 
in the bibles of Sixtus V. and Clement VII 
excepting in the book of Job, the Psalms, and 
Proverbs. Chevillier further observes, that from 
the time of Robert Stephens, the holy bible luts 
been usually printed with Arabic ciphers, tc 
distinguish the verses; but Faber Stapulensie 
had already introduced them into his Psalterium 
Quincuplex, printed in 1509, and 1513, by 
Henry, the lather of Robert Stephens ; ana 
Richard de Mans, a Franciscan of Paris, had 
edited the Psalter in like manner, in 1541 ; and 
Chevillier has no doubt that Robert Stephens 
had taken the idea from these impressions ; but 
adds that Faber Stapulensis caused the first 
letter of every verse in his psalter to be printed 
in red ink, a plan which was followed by Gene- 
brard in his Psalterium, 8vo. Paris, 1581. But 
this singularity Robert Stephens did not think 
it proper to adopt. 

1549, Died, Daniel Bombebo, commonly 
called the star of Hebrew printers. He was a 
native of Antwerp, but settled at Venice, where 
he commenced the art of printing. Having 
learnt Hebrew of Felix Pratensis, a converted 
Jew, he printed several editions of the Hebrew 
Bible, the most celebrated of which were those 
which he published with the Targums, Rabbini- 
cal commentaries, and Masorah. The first edi- 
tion of Romberg's Great, or Rabbinical Bible, 
was commenced in 1517, and finished on the 27th 
of November of the ensuing year, 1518. This 
edition, however, was not held in estimation by 
the Jews, on account of what they re^rded as 
the apostacy of the editor, Felix Pratensis. 
Another and improved edition, in 4 vols, folio, 
was published by Romberg in 1525 — 1526, who 
employed R. Jacob ben Chaim, a learned Jew, 
of Tunis, as editor. A still more ample and 
complete edition was printed by him in 1547 — 
1649, 4 vols. fol. under the inspection of Cor- 
nelius Adelkind, another erudite Jew, with a 
curious preface by the former editor Jacob ben 
Chaim, of which a Latin translation is given in 
Kennicott's Dissertations on the state of the printed 
Hebrew Text, Diss. II. pp. 229—244. Oxon, 
1759. Dr. Adam Clarke (Gen. Pref. to Com- 
ment, p. iv.l characterises this edition as " the 
most useful, the most correct, and the most 
valuable Hebrew Bible ever published." In 
1520, Romberg began an edition of the Talmud, 
which he finished after some years, in 4 vols. fol. 
This he reprinted twice, and each edition is said 
to have cost him 100,000 crowns. As a printer, 
he was highly zealous for the honour of nis ait, 
spared no cost in embellishments, and is said to 
have retained about 100 Jews as correctors ol 
his press, the most learned he could find. In 
printing only, he is thought to have expended in 
the course of his life, ^ur millions, others say 
three millions of gold crowns; and Vossius 
seems to think, that he injured his fortune by 
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his liberality. But Bomberg was not the only 
Christian who engaged in publishing Hebrew 
Bihlet : the, Stephenses of raris, the Giunti of 
Venice, Frobenius of Basil, and others of less 
note, printed various editions, though none of 
them can be compared with Bomberg for the 
number of impressions which issued from bis 
press, or the general services which be rendered 
to Hebrew literature. 

A pretty correct idea may be formed of the 
prog^ress of Biblical typography, during the 
etrly part of the sixteenth century, by referring 
to Panzer's Anmdet Typograpkict. 

1549. Mexico has ever been re^;arded as the 
first spot on which the art of printing was exer- 
cised throughout all the vast dominions of the 
newly-discovered world. The precise time, mode, 
and circumstances of its introduction have not 
been investigated with successful accuracy. Tho- 
mas, the only professed historian of American 
typography, merely st&tes that a printing-press 
was establi^ed in the city at some period previ- 
ous to the year 1569 ; and the earliest specimen 
of Mexican printing known to him was a Spanish 
and Mexican Vocabulary in folio, printed in 
1571. A copy of this curious volume is pre- 
served in the Bodleian library, among the various 
and rich collection of the learned John Selden: 
where also are to be found two other volumes 
printed at Mexico, which precede by four rears 
that which has hitherto been considered the 
earliest specimen. The first of these as-yet-un- 
described morceaux is entitled, Doctrina Christi- 
ana en lengtM Caslellana y capoleca ; compuesta 
par el muy Revermdo padre Fray Pedro de Feria, 
provincial de la Orden de Sancto Domingo, en la 
prmincia de Sanctiago de la nxicra Hespana. En 
Mexico, en easa de Pedro Ocharle. M.DS.XVII. 
Anot. The volume contains one hundred and 
sixteen leaves of text, besides eight of prefatory 
matter, and is licensed for the press by the arch- 
bishop of Mexico. The other work bears for 
its tide, Incipiunt Hora Beatee, Virginis, secun- 
dton ordinem, 1567. This volume contains 
thirty-nine leaves, on the first and last of which, 
as well as on several others, there are wood-cuts. 

A work still earlier than either of these three 
occurs for sale in Messrs. Longman's Catalogue 
of books for 1820 and for 1823, where it is 
entered as Fr. Bartholonuei a Ledesma de VII. 
none legis sacramentis lummarium. Mexici, 
Antouius de Espinosa, 1566, 4to. In Marsden's 
Catalogue of Dictionaries and Grammars, (Lon- 
don, 1796, 4to.) three books printed at Mexico 
at a period still more remote are set down. Mars- 
den owns, however, that he had not himself seen 
them, nor does he refer to any collection in which 
they may be found. 

Antonio, in whose elaborate work, Bibliotheca 
Hispana, a great deal of information is to he 
found respecting Mexican typography,notices in 
various parts of his book no fewer than forty- 
~-ht productions of this press; to the earliest of 



which, namely, Doctrina Christiana in lingva 
ifexicana, ab Alphonso de Molina, he assigns 
the date 1546, (found to be a misprint for 1564,) 



which is followed by other publications of the 
rears 1566, 1566, 1665, &c, In Sotuellus' en- 
larged edition of the Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Societatis Jetu, composed by Ribadmeira, will 
be found notices of many books printed in this 
city, (as also in Lima and other places,) several 
of which are entirely passed over in silence by 
Antonio. 

Dr. Cotton says, a publication which I under- 
stand has been but recently imported into Eng- 
land, and one copy of which has been deposited 
in the Bodleian librarv, bids fair to bnng us 
nearer to a right apprehension of ihe hitherto- 
undiscovered epoch of the birth of typography 
on the continent of America, than any which 
was previouslr known: it is the Bibliotheca 
Mexicana, written by J. J. Eguiara et Eguren, 
comprising an account of the authors and learn- 
ed men of Mexico, as also the proceedings of 
three or four of the earliest Mexican councils, 
holden during the XVIth centunr. 

From an attentive perusal of this volume I 
gather, (says Dr. Cotton, from whom this article 
is taken,) that for the commencement of its 
acquaintancewith the advantages of typography, 
Mexico is indebted to the exertions of its &mt 
viceroy, Antonius de Mendoza, who arrived in 
the year 1536, to occupy bis exalted station. 
He appears to have been a man whose mind was 
steadily directed to the advancement and im- 
provement of the people committed to his care; 
and his esteem for literature is seen in the peti- 
tion forwarded bv him to the emperor Charles 
V. for the foundation of an universi^ in the 
new world, the prayer of which was duly carried 
into effect by au edict issued by the emperor in 
the year 1561. Previously to this, however, the 
historian remarks, that Mendoza had taken care 
that the art of printing should be brought from 
the old world into the new, and had established 
the first printer in his capital of Mexico. " Prius 
vero disertissimus homo curaverat typographiam 
in novum hunc orbem ex antiquo deferri, prim- 
umque typographum Mexici instituit, cujus 
formis multi statim libri excudi cceperunt." p. 
221 . The name of this printer we discover from 
one of his colophons to have been Joannes Paulus 
Brissensis, or Lombardus, a native, it seems, of 
Brescia, in Italy. In this account Gonzales, a 
Spanish writer, is corrected for having asserted 
that printing was in use at Mexico in 1632. 
Before the removal of the viceroy to the govern- 
ment of Peru, an event which took place in the 
year 1551, he caused to be printed Ordinationes 
legumqite collectiones pro conventu juridico Mexi- 
cano, a folio volume, executed by Joannes Pau- 
lus in 1549, which therefore at present claims 
the honour of being the first book ever printed on 
the shores of the new world! " But where," a 
man may feelingly exclaim, " where is so inter- 
esting and valuable a relic to be now found ? 
has it never stept beyond the confines of its 
native country ? or, if a single copy has chanced 
to be conveyed to Europe, does it still slumber 
amid the dust and gloom of the Escurial ? or, 
still unhappier, has it g^one the way of every 
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copy of its elder brotheT the Mentz Donatut, of 
wnich scarcely a fragment, a ci git, remains to 
bless the eyes and empty the pockets of the 
curious and keen collector?" 

The viceroy's volume was speedily followed by 
others in tolerable succession; but these are 
almost wholly unknown to gratify the taste of 
the curious in such matters. 

1550. Simon Colinsus, or De Counes, in- 
dependently of his preeminence as an early 
typographer, is entitled to our notice on account 
of his affinity to the family of the Stephenses. 
La Caille and. Peignotsay, thathe first practised 
the art of printing at Meaux, and executed 
there an impression of Jocobi Fabri Commen- 
taria in quartuor Evangelia, 1521, in folio ; and 
that in the same year he also printed at Paris a 
work in folio. Having mamed the widow of 
Henry Stephens, he continued to send forth 
various impressions of more or less importance 
from the same office, probably till the year 1524. 
But in the course or that year it appears he 
changed his establishment ; and according to 
Panzer, his new office was distinguished by the 
sign of the Golden Sun. Colines went far be- 
yond his predecessor (Henry Stephens) to estab- 
lish his claim to the character of a learned 
printer ; for though he necessarily rendered his 
press subservient to the literature of the times, 
and consequently gave birth to various works 
which are now consigned to oblivion ; yet when 
left to the exercise of his own choice, he evinced 
a degree of taste and judgment, strikingly supe- 
rior to those of his cotemporaries. His very 
numerous impressions of the best Latin classics, 
and the equal novel and surprising beauty of 
their execution, are decisive proofs of such supe- 
riority. They are generally executed on a uni- 
form and convenient plan ; the gi'eater part of 
an octavo form ; yet all with regard to type and 
arrangement, so legible, and so agreeable to the 
eye, that scholars of any age may peruse them 
with pleasure. By such services, this judicious 

Srinter evidently contributed in a most important 
eg^ree to the advantage of the university of Paris ; 
and gave an example to Robert Stephens in 
particular, which must have had a powerful in- 
fluence in forming the taste of that young and 
afterwards eminently distinguished typographer, 
and in awakening the zeal which he so remark- 
ably evinced for the dissemination of classical 
literature. Simon de Colines appears to have 
f^ven to France the first example of the use of 
italic type. He procured for himself a species of 
italic, larger, bolder, and fullerthan that of Aldus 
Manutius, and used it solely in many of his im- 
pressions; namely, in several Latin prose works, 
and in all the Latin poets printed by him, (his 
Virgiliut of 1626 excepted, which isroman type) 
also in the few works which he gave in nis 
native tongue. Maittaire doubts whether Colines 
used the italic type before Uie year 1528 ; and 
prefers the characters of Colines to those of Aldus 
Manutius: observing, however, that he some- 
times employed an itiuic of an inferiordescription. 
In the eyes of all admirers of early typography. 



are the beautiful and rare impressions of Colines 
in the Greek character ; which in no less than 
the roman, he has left convincing evidences of 
that original and enterprising genius, which 
prompted him as an artist to aim at a d^ree of 
excellence, before entirely unknown in France. 
Bibliographers have been long accustomed to 
limit the number of Colines's Greek impressions 
to five distinct works only ; but, says Mr. Gres- 
well, the number may be extended to no less 
than fourteen, including his repeated editions of 
Euclid, and several books of a grammatical des- 
cription. Of the beauty and fine proportion of 
these Greek impressions, an adequate idea can be 
formed only from the inspection of copies which 
have been well preserved, and have escaped the 
too frequent mutilations of the binder's knife ; 
which remark may with equal propriety be ap- 
plied to the impressions of other early artists. 
The press of Colines was much occupied by 
works relating to the Lutheran controversy, 
which in his time excited great commotions m 
the university of Paris. Being a Hbraire jure 
he was employed to print the iecreta or acts of 
the Sorbonne. Maittaire distinguishes several 
folio impressions of Colines, as highly magnifi- 
cent; and also commends the taste which he 
displayed in decorating his impressions with ap- 
propriate engravings ; in the titles especially. 

The most frequent imigne or mark used by 
Colines, was the bold fig^ureof Time, with whicd 
many of his impressions are decorated. Mait- 
taire thinks that he borrowed this insigne from 
a cotemporary printer, Regnaud Chaudiere, 
whose family certainly used a similar mark and 
motto ; but perhaps they may rather be said to 
have inherited it ftom Simon de Colines. These 
printers were in some instances professionally 
connected. Regnaud Chaudiere moreover re- 
ceived in marriage the daughter and only child 
of Colines : Claude Chaudiere, the issue of that 
marriage, exercised the same profession and be- 
came his heir ; and, he had, says la Caille, for 
his mark, the figure of Time, with this motto, 
Virtut tola aciem retundit islam. Colinee may 
be presumed to have printed no less than five 
hundred distinct editions. The last mentioned 
by Maittaire is Nov. Tettamentum Latina,form. 
min. 1550. apud haredes Simonit Colituei. 

The following are brief notices of some of the 
early Parisian Greek printers who flourished 
about this period : — 

Pierre Vidouve of Vemeuil. This early 
Parisian Greek typographer was considered as a 
person of learning and eminence. He executed 
lor Gilles de Gourmont a singularly curious im- 
pression of Aristophanes, in the year 1528 ; and 
in 1638, he executed for Jean Petit and Denis 
Lecuyer, the work of Guillaume Postel, intitled 
Linguarum XII. eharacterihus diffenntium M- 
phabetum. Sec. La Caille says, " this was the first 
book printed in oriental character ; which, how- 
ever, says Mr. Greswell, as far as relates to the 
Hebrew, is an incorrect assertion. The mark of 
Pierre VidouvA was a figure of Fortune ; with 
the words, Par rit fortuna labori. 
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Antoink Adgereau (Augurellus) is occasion- 
iUt found in connection wiui Jean Petit, Simon 
de' CoUnes, and others. That he printed with 
rery handsome types both Greek and Latin, 
Ifaittaire sars the impression otHtaodi Operam 
^Diemm Gneee, 870. IddS, (which has a Latin 
preface hj Melancthon) is a proof. La Caille 
links Augereau amongst the improvers of the 
reman chaiacters. 

Petbds Gadooul was one of the sereral 
printers whose names occasionally appear united 
irith that of Vascosan. The device of Pierre 
Saudoal is a Hand holding a burning Lamp : 
' iextra ardenUm lampada mnum geretu," with 
Jie artist's initials P. C. and the motto " Ite 
MinM ad vendmtet, et emiu mbU," Matth. xsr. 
ind beneath, " Sic luteal lux vettea" Matth. r. 
His commencement in the profession must be 
dated about the year 1535. 

JoANNKs Loooicus, a German by birth, a 
DatiTe of Tielt en Gueldre, whence his surname 
nietanus, whose commencement Maittaire erro- 
neously dates from the year 1537, soon became 
lisUnguished for great diligence and accuracy. 
He is said to hare been an elegant Latin scho- 
lar, and to hare written commentaries on Quin- 
tilian. Conradus Neobarius, who afterwards 
became the first typographus regius, was for 
some time his assistant His impressions were 
(considering the duration of his practice of the 
art) rather numerous. His Latin characters, 
both roman and italic. His prefaces evince great 
eradition. The insigne of Lodoieus is thus des- 
cribed by Maittaire : " Bitue matmijuncUe temo- 
ta ereetvm Cadooeum papaverioui j- tpicU 
trmUumj cum literU J. L." Sometimes he 
exhibited " Echeneida tela tratufixam," with 
the" Malura." He died about 1647. 

Conradus Neobabius was admitted a libraire 
juTt in 1 538, by a very honouiable address from 
the " Recteur" of the university. Maittaire says, 
Karce any typographer practised the art for so 
short a period, and attained so much credit in it. 
He probably did not execute more than six or 
seven Greek works. He died in the year 1640. 
Henry Stephens composed several epitaphia in 
honour of his memory. 

The mark of Neobarius was a brazen serpent 
upon a cross : terperu emeus in patibtdo tive tigno 
T trectut, cum hu aliouando cocihu T YF. SAL. 
i. e. tymu udutxt vel Salvatons. 

Neobarius married a sister or near relative of 
Jacobus Tusanus : a union which may be con- 
sidered as a kind of pledge of his own literary 
character, and as an occasion of his advancement 
to the dienity of typographus regius. His widow 
afterwards subscribed herself Emonday Tusana. 

Tusanus, the author of the Greek Lexicon 
which bears his name, was considered by bis 
countmnen as the ablest of their Greek scholars, 
after Bndsus. 

Jacobus Bogardus an early Parisian printer, 
many of whose productions, both in Greek and 
Latin, are extant, and are conspicuous for the 
elegance of the characters. About the year 1546, 
he undertook an impression of the Lexicon 



Ontto-Latitntm of Tusanus, but died before it 
was completed. He was the nephew of Char- 
lotte Guillard. He generally u.scd the insigne 
of Neobarius. 

Joannes Andbeas another early Parisian 
printer, and who was a violent anti-refonnist 
Libraire. Robert Stephens speaks of him in 
terms of unqualified disappr()1)ation ; and from 
other testimonies it appears he wa.s employed by 
Piene Lizet president of the parliament, as a 
spy, for the detection of Calvinists ; and in 1546, 
procured the arrest of Pierre Chapot, a book- 
seller at Geneva, but employed at Paris as a 
corrector of the press, — see page 279 ante. 

i^kv Jddet, also a Libraire, deserves a ho- 
nourable record for his opposition to Andre, and 
whose charitable officiousncs.s in warning the 
" heretics" of the plans laid for their detection 
at length brought him to the stake. 

Thomas Richard was probably a descendant 
of John Richard, who is mentioned as a Pai-isian 
printer of the preceding century. There were 
others of the name at various periods ; of William 
Richard who practised the art about the year 
1663, his mark being "a hen," with tlie words 
in pingui Gallina. Thoma.s Richards made his 
first appearance as a Greek printer, at Paris in 
the year 1648. 

Michael Fezandat commenced his labours 
as a typographer by a beautiful impression of 
Horee in lauaem B. Virginia Maritp, secundum 
cmruetudinem Romanum, Gr. Lat. Kinio. 1548. 
This impression of the Hont, f,-c. is executed en 
rouge et noir, and ornamented witli wood cuts 
elegantly designed. Fezandat had the reputation 
of a skilful printer, but works exhibiting his 
name are few. His impressions generally bear 
as a mark the Viper which settled on the' hand 
of St. Paul, with the words Si Deus pro nobis, 
quis contra not ; which afterwards became the 
distinction of Michael Sonnius. 

Benedict Prevost has the character of an 
ingenious and able printer. La Caille attributes 
to liim Chrytostomut in Ptalnws, 8vo. 1545. His 
Nov. Test. Gr. I6mo, is a handsome and esteem- 
ed volume : and no less so in its kind is his im- 
pression (Gallice) of L'Histoire de la nature des 
Oiseauz, par Belon, folio, 1555, adorned with 
fine engravings. 

Martin le Jeune distingnishcd himself in 
the art somewhat more than three years, by ele- 
gant impressions in Hebrew, as well as in Latin 
and Greek. He used the insigne of Neobarius. 
Some assert that he had possession of the " Typo- 
graphia" of Robert Stephens after his migration 
to Geneva : but the correctness of that assertion 
is questioned by Maittaire. 

Sebastian Nivelle was conspicuous as well 
for the beauty of his imprestiions, (which Baillet 
says, were also very exact and in great request,) 
as by the length of time during which he exer- 
cised the profession. His daughter was the 
mother of Sebastian Cramoisy, " Typogi-aphus 
Regius ;" who inherited the' estabiishmeiit of 
his grandfather, and adopted his iu.iigne : and 
first appeared in the profession in the year 1609. 
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We hare aleady noticed the mode of pvnctn- 
ation used by die early printers, (see p. 167, ante) 
and also the improvements which Aldus Manu- 
tius bestowed upon it. The following statement 
will show the further progress which was made 
in these helps to reading ! — 

In Bale's Acts of English Votaries,h\ack letter, 
printed in 1550, is the first appearance of the 
colon : and so warily put in by the printer, that 
it is conjectured that it was not in common use. 
But in an edition of the Governor, by sir Thomas 
Elyot, printed 1580, the colon is as frequently 
introduced as any other stop ; but there is neither 
semicolon or admiration. 

In the Catechism set forth by Edward VI. and 
printed by John Day, in 1553, is a note of ad- 
miration as follows ; " Master, oh the unthank- 
fulness of men ! but what hope had our first 
parents, and from thenceforth the rest whereby 
they were relieved." There is no other stop of 
the like kind in the book. 

In Hackluyt's Voyages, printed in 1599, is 
the first appearance of Uie semicolon ; and, as if 
the editors did not fully apprehend the propriety 
of its general admission, it is but sparingly in- 
troduced — but no admiration. 

1650. GuALTER, or Walter Lynne, was a 
scholar, an author, and a printer, he dwelt on 
Sommer's Key, near Billingsgate -, it is said that 
he also kept a shop at the Eagle, next St. Paul's 
school. He continued in business &om 1548 
to 1650, and executed fourteen different works. 
Lynne's device consisted of the annexed figures. 




1550. Richard Charlton practised the art- 
John Wyer lived in Fleet-street, a little 
above the conduit, and whose only work appears 
to have been Ymage of both churches, 1550, 8vo. 
1650. The first edition of the whole bible in 
the Danish language was printed at Copenhagen, 
by Ludowich Dietz, of Rostock, who had render- 
ed himself celebrated by his ma.sterly execution 
of Luther's bible, in the Low Saxon language. 
There had, indeed, been a printing office estab- 
lished at Copenhagen as early as 1493 ; Gothe- 
fridus de Ghemen was the printer. And though 
the Copenhagen press had received several im- 
provements and enlargements subsequent to its 
first erection, it was, nevertheless, found to be 
inadequate to so stupendous a work as that of 
printing the whole bible. In 1546, the paper 
destined for the work arrived, (most probably 
from Holland) at Elsinore, and in order to meet 
the expenses of it, together with those connected 
with the printing, a tax of two rix-dollars was 
levied on every church in Denmark. In was 
not, however, till 1650, that the bible was com- 



pleted. The title of the bible is, Bibla, deter den 
gantske, j-c. Bibla, i.e. the whole of the Sacred 
Scripture translated into Danish. " The Word 
of God abideth for ever." Isaiah xl. Printed in 
Copenhagen, by Ludowich Dietz, 1650. Some 
have supposed that Dietz was sent for at the 
instance of Bugenhagen, but in the appendix to 
the Low Saxon new testament, which he printed 
in 1553, be mentions Dr. Macchabgeus* as his 
particular friend and patron. It also appears 
from the same appendix, that Dietz was well 
rewarded by the king, for his pains, for which he 
thete thanks him, and praises his laudable un- 
dertaking.f 

1550. The first English Concordance of the 
whole Bible was the production of John Mer- 
becke, organist to the royal chapel at Windsor, 
printed with this title : A Concordance, that it 
to saie a worke wherein by the ordere of the letters 
A. B. C. ye maie redely finde any worde con- 
tagned in the whole BiMe, so often as it is there 
expressed or mentioned, folio, black letter. It was 
dedicated to Edward VI. The account which 
Merbecke gave of his undertaking, to the bishops 
and others who summoned him before them, and 
condemned him, is so interesting, and exhibits 
him as a shining instance of indefatigable dili- 
gence, that we shall give it nearly in his own 
words. " When Thomas Matthewes bible came 
out first in print, I was much desirous to have 
one of them ; and being a poor man not able to 
buy one of them^ determined within myself to 
borrow one amongst my friends, and to write 
it forth. And when I hiid written the five books 
of Moses in fair great paper, and was entered 
into the book of Joshua, my friend master Tur- 
ner chanced to steal upon me unawares, and 
seeing me writing out of the bible, asked me 



* John Hacchabieiu, or M'Bee, was t native of Scotland, 
and descended from an ancient and noble famUy. Histrae 
name was Macalpine, of the celebrated clan Alpine. UavlnK 
embraced the principles of the reformation, he was obliged, 
in 1532, to flee Into England, where he was entertained by 
bishop Shaxton, and also gained the esteem of lord Crom- 
well. He married Agnes Machlson, who was of Scotch 
extraction. From England he passed over to the continent, 
and for some time resided at Wittemberg, where he formed 
an intimate friendship with Luther and Melancthon. the 
latter of whom gave him the name of Macehabieust front 
the simUaritybetween his character and circ umstaacea. and 
those of the ancient Jewish champions. Cliristian III. in. 
vitedhim to Denmarli, and made him professor in the uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. His general character for piety 
and learning, occasioned his appointment as one of the 
tranfjators of the Danish bible. Alter lalx)nring for many 
years in the cause of truth, he was called to his etemid 
reward, December 6, 1567. He left a son. Christian, who 
became president of the college of Sora, in Zealand, and 
canon and archdeacon of Lunden. Macctiabvus and Miles 
Coverdale were brothers-in-law. 

t The nnml>er of copies printed of the Danish bilde, 
amounted to three tkoutand. When they were ready, a 
boolcbinder was procured f^om Lubeck, who engaged to 
deliver two thonsand copies bound in whole leather, with 
clasps, within a year and a day, for (too marAu Danish per 
copy, beside lodging, as appears from a royal brief given at 
the royal palace, Copenhagen, the 8th of Jnly, 1550. The 
price at which copies were sold was three rix-dollars each. 
It forms a middle sized folio, consisting of logo paices, and 
is tolerably well printed on good strong paper.— Tlie Drat 
Danish version of the New Tettammt was made by Hans 
Miltkelson, who is sometimes called John MickaelU. At 
the end there is a notification stating it to have been 
printed at Leipsic, by Melchior Lotther, the Monday pre- 
ceding St. Bartholoinew't day, A. D. I5M. 
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what I meant thereby ? And when I had told 
him the cause; tush, quoth he, thou goest about 
a rain and tedious labour. But this were a pro- 
fitable work for thee, to set out a Concordance 
in Eorlish. A Concordance, said I, what is that ? 
Then he told me it was a book to find out any 
word in the whole bible by the letter, and that 
there was such a one in Latin already. Then I 
told him I had no learning to go about such a 
thing. Enough quoth he for that matter, for it 
Tequireth not so much learning as diligence. 
And seeing thou an so painfull a man, and one 
that cannot be unoccupied, it were a good exer- 
cise for thee." He accordingly borrowed a Latin 
Concordance, and had gone through the letter 
L, when he was apprehended, imprisoned, and 
and all his papers seized. He was arraigned, 
for that he had with his own hand gathered out 
of divers men's writings, certain things, that were 
expressly against both the mass, and the sacra- 
ment of the altar. He was arraigned and con- 
demned with three others, namely, Anthony 
Persone, priest ; Robert Testwood, singing man ; 
and Henry Filmer, tailor ; on account of the six 
articles in the year 1544 ; the three last were 
homed at Windsor ; but the innocence of Mer- 
becke gained him the king's pardon. When be 
was set at liberty, as his papers were not restored 
to him, he had bis Concordance to begin again ; 
which, when completed, he showed to a friend, 
who promised to assist him in having it presented 
to the king, in order to hare it published by his 
authority ; but Henry VIII. died before that 
coald be brought about. When Edward VI. 
was settled on the throne, Merbecke consulted 
Grafton, concerning the printing of it, " who" 
says he, in his introduction, " seeing the volume 
so huge and great, said, — ^the charges of imprint- 
ing thereof would not only be importunate, but 
the books when finished would bear so excessive 
a price, as few should be able to attain unto 
them^ wherefore, by his desire, I yet once again 
a new writ out, tbe same in such sort as the work 
now appeareth." Merbecke was brought up to 
the study of music, and was admitted to the 
degree of bachelor of music at Oxford, in 1649, 
and early in the following year, he published the 
Booke of common prater, with musical notes to 
the pieces, prayers, and responses, which was 
likewise printed by Richard Grafton. 
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There are only three or four sorts of notes 
used. The first note is a strene note, and is a 
hrere; the second a square note, and is a semy 
brere ; the third a pycke, and is a mynymme. 
And when there is a pryke by the square note, 
that prycke is halfe as muche as the note that 
that goeth before it ; the fourth is a close, and is 
only used at the end of a vene. The whole is 
filled with cbaunting notes on four red lines only. 



Dr. Buraey, in his HUtary of Muticy vol. ii. 
has given a considerable extract from Merbecke's 
cathedral service printed with the common prayer 
in 1550. Merbecke was living when Fox wrote 
his Acts and Momumentt. See the curious ac- 
count of his examination in that work. 

It was at this time that metrical psalmody, as 
it is still practised in our parochial churches, had 
its beginning, or at least became general in 
England. Whatever objections may be made to 
the manner of singing which was then introduced, 
it was upon a level with the taste of the nation 
in other respects. Parish churches had hitherto 
used the plain chant, as well as cathedrals. It 
has not pterhaps, been remarked, says D'Israeli, 
that psalm-singing, or metrical psalms, degene- 
rated into those scandalous compositions which, 
under the abused title of hymns, are now used 
by some sects, many of which abound with 
ribaldry, obscenity, and blasphemy. These are 
evidently the last disorders of that system of 
psalm-singing which made some religious persons 
early oppose its practice. Even Stemhold and 
Hopkins, says honest Fuller, found their works 
afterwards met with some frowns in the faces of 
g^reat clergyman. Warton regards the metrical 
psalms of Stemhold as a puritanic invention, 
and asserts, that notwithstanding it is said in 
their title-page that they are ul forth and allowed 
to be tung in all churcnet, they were never ad- 
mitted by lawful authority. They were first 
introduced by the Puritans, from the Calvinists 
of Geneva, and afterwards continued by conni- 
vance. To trace the history of modem metrical 
psalmody, we must have recourse to Bayle, who, 
as a mere literary historian, has accidentally 
preserved it. It is indeed strange, that Calvin, 
while he was stripping religion not merely of its 
pageantry, but even of its decent ceremonies, 
that this levelling reformer should have intro- 
duced this taste for tinging psalms in opposition 
to reading psalms. " On a parallel principle," 
says Warton, " and if any artificial aias to oevo- 
tion were to be allowed, he might at least have 
retained the use of pictures in the church." But 
it was decreed that statues should be mutilated 
of " their fair proportions," and painted glass be 
dashed to pieces, while the congregations were 
singing psalms! Calvin sought for proselytes 
among " the rabble of a republic, who can have 
no relish for the more elegant externals." But to 
hare made men sing in concert, in the streets, or 
at their work, and, merry or sad, on all occasions 
to tickle the ears with rhymes and touch the heart 
with emotion, was betraying no deficient know- 
ledge of human nature. 

1550, Feb. Died, Martin Bucer, one of the 
most eminent scholars of the age in which he 
lived. Bucer was bom in 1491, at Schelestadt, 
near Strasburg, a town of Alsace, in the modem 
French department of the Lower Rhine. His 
real name was Kuhom (Cowhom), which, ac- 
cording to the pedantic fashion of his time, 
he changed into a Greek synonym, calling him- 
self Bucer. He received his education at Hei- 
delberg. Some tracts by Erasmus and others, 
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and, yet more, Eome by Luther which fell in his 
way, induced him to adopt the opinions of the 
latter in 1521. For twenty yeais he taug^ht 
divinity at Strasbnrg. At the diet of Augsburg, 
in 1548, he vehemently opposed the system of 
doctrine called the Interim, which the emperor 
Charles V. had drawn up for the temporary regu- 
lation of religions faith m Germany until a free 
general council could be held. It was opposed 
equally by the Romanists and by the reformed ; 
but the emperor urged its acceptance so fiercely, 
that Bucer, af lor having been subjected to much 
difficulty and daapjer, accepted an invitation firom 
Cranmer to fix his residence in England. 

On his arrival in England, he was appointed 
to teach theology at Cambridge, and appears to 
have been much admired and respected. When 
Hooper accepted the bishopric of Gloucester, 
but refused to lie consecrated in the episcopal 
vestments, Bucor wrote a most convincing but 
moderate treatise against this fastidious reluc- 
tance ; and on the review of the Common Prayer 
Book, he expressed his opinions at large, that he 
found all things in the service and daily prayers 
clearly accordant to the Scriptures. 

Bucer died at Cambridge, and was buried in 
St. Mary's with great honour, his remains being 
attended by full 3,000 persons jointly from the 
university and the town. A Latin speech was 
made over his grave by Dr. Haddon, the public 
orator, and an English sermon was then preached 
by Parker, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. 

An amusing story, recorded in the Life of 
Bishop Jewtll, shows both the gentleness of 
Bucer's disposition and malice of his opponents. 
Catherine duchess of Suffolk having two sons at 
Cambridge, and herself occasionally residing 
within its precincts, had sent Bucer a cow and a 
calf towards the maintenance of his family. 
The good-natured man was fond of these beasts, 
and often visited them in their pasture, an inno- 
cent recreation, which gave occasion to a report 
among his adversaries that the cow and calf 
were magic spirits which instructed him in what 
he wiis to read in the schools. On hearing this 
rumour, he by no means gave up his customary 
attention to his favourites, but once pointing them 
out to a friend, he observed with a jesting tone, 
'Behold, these ;ire my masters, from whom I 
have learned what I teach others; and yet they 
can speak neitlier Latin nor Greek, Hebrew nor 
German, nor ttlk to me in any other language.' 

During the reign of Mary, five years after- 
wards, when in(|nisitors were sent to Cambridge, 
the corpses of B iicer and of Fagius were dug up 
from their resting-places, fastened erect by a 
chain to stakes in the market-place, and dis- 
gustingly burned to ashes ; their names at the 
same time, were erased from all the public acts 
and registers as heretics and deniers of the true 
faith ; and this violence to their memories con- 
tinued till Elizabeth became queen. 

Bucer wrote l)Oth in Latin and in German, 
and SO largely that it is thought his works, if col- 
lected, would amount to eight or nine folio 
volumes. He was thrice married, and his first 



wife, by whom he had thirteen children, was a 
nun, perhaps selected by him, not very ju- 
diciously, in imitation of Martin Luther.* 

1660. 7i4« Visicn of Pein Plowmim,\ now 
fyrst imprinted by Robert Crmcley, dtoellyng in 
t!ly rent! in Holbume, anno Domini 1505. (a 
mistake for 1550.) Cum privUegio ad impri- 
mendum solum. The printer's address to the 
reader concludes with the following remarks : — 
" JTiii writer, who in reportynge cerlaine vitions 
and dreamea, that he fayned himtelf to have 
dreamed, doetk motte chrittianlye enitructe the 
weake, and tharply rebuke the obstinate blynde. 
There is no maner of vice, that reigneth in any 
estate of men, which this wryter hiuh not godly, 
leamedlye and wittUye rebuked. The English it 
according to the time it was wrotten in, and the 
sence somewhat darcke, but not so harde, but that 
it may be undtrstande of suche, as will not sticke 
to breake the shell of the nutte for the kemdlet 
sake, ^c. Contains 117 leaves. Quarto." 

1551, Feb. 1. In the fifth parliament of queen 
Mary, held at Edinburgh, on this day, an act 
was passed for a censorship on the press, " under 
the loUowing words : 

Item, For-sa-meikle as there is diverse pren- 
ters in this realme, that dailie and continually 
prentis buikes concerning the faith, ballattes, 
sanges, blasphemationes, rimes, alsweill of kirk- 
men, as temporal, and uthers tragedies, alsweill 
in Latine, as in English toung, not scene, newed, 
and considdered be the superioures, as apperteinis 
to the defamation and sclander of the lieges of 
this realme, and to put ordour to sik inconveni- 
entes; it is devised, statute, and ordained be the 
lord govemour, with advise of the three estaites 
of parliament: That na prenter presume, at- 
tempt, or take upon hand to prent ony buikes, 
ballattes, sanges, blasphemationes, nmes, or 
tragedies, outher in Latine, or English toung, 
in ony times to cum, unto the time Uie samin be 
seene, viewed, and examined be some wise and 
discreit persons, depute thereto be the ordinares 
quhat-sum-ever; and there after ane licence had 
and obteined fra our soueraine ladie, and the 
lord govemour for imprenting of sik buikes; 
under the paine of confiscation of all the pren- 
ters gudes, and banishing him of the realme fo 
ever. 



* A verjr Interesting collection of tncts relative to tlie 
life, death, burial, condemnation, exhomatlon, bnniing, 
and reatoration of Martin Bacer, was published at Stras- 
burg, in Ljitin, bj his friend Conrad Hubert. It contain*, 
among other matters, the Greek and Latin EpicedUh 
which the members of the university, according to ens- 
torn, placed on his coffin ; and also Uie Encomia, written 
when he and Fa£;ias were posthumously reinstated in 
their academical honours. Each of these testimonies of 
honour fills more than fifty pages. 

t Robert Longlaud was the author of the poem called 
the Vition of Piers Plowman, was a secular priest, and a 
fellow of Oriel college, Oxford. He flourished about 
13S0. This poem, says Warton, contains a series of dis- 
tinct visions, which the author imagines himself to ha vs 
seen while he was sleeping on Malvern Hills, in Worces- 
tershire. It is a satire on the vices of almost every pro- 
fession ; but particularly on the corruptions of the dergy, 
and the ataeurdittes of superstition. These are ridiculed 
with much humour and spirit, couched under a strong 
vein of allegt^cal invention. 
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1551. Bichard Grafton printed tbe following 
proclamations : — 

March 9. For forbiddyng the eating of flesh 
in the tyme of Lent, and other days prohibited. 

This proclamation was to abstain from flesh 
oa Fridays and Saturdays : exhorted on the 
principle, not only that " men should abstain on 
those days, and forbear their pleasures and the 
meats wherein they have more delight, to the 
intent to subdue tiieir bodies to the soul and 
spirit, but also for worldly policy. To use Jlsh 
for the benefit of the commonwealth, and proKt 
of many who be fishert and men using that 
trade, unto the which this realm, in every part 
environed with the seas, and so plentiful of fresh 
waters, be increased the nourishment of the land 
by saving flesh."* 

April 28. For the reformation of vagabonds, 
telleis of newes, sowers of seditious rumours, 
players, and printers without licence, unless 
allowed by his majestie, or six of his privy coun- 
cil under their hand, and divers other disorderly 
persons. 

Jtfoy 22. Concerning casters, and spreaders 
abrode of slanderous and seditious billes. 

May 30. For the prices of victuals. In this 
year alehouses were first licensed. Both ale and 
alehouses are mentioned in the laws of Ina, king 
of Wessex. — See page 42 ante. 

In one proclamation the king denounces to tbe 
people " those who despise the sacrament by 
calling it idol, or such otner vile name. 

Another is against such "as innovate any 
ceremony," and who are described as " certain 
private preachers and other laiemen who rashly 
attempt of their oven and singtdar wit and mind, 
not only to persuade the people from the old and 
accustomed rites and ceremonies, but also them- 
selves bring in new and strange order according 
to their phantaties. The which, as it is an evi- 
dent token of pride and arrogancy, so it tendeth 
both to confusion and disorder." 

Another proclamation, to press " a godly con- 
formitv throughout his realm," where we learn 
the following curious fact, of " divers unlearned 
and indiscreet priests of a devilish mind and 
intent, teaching that a man may forsake his wife 
and marry another, his first wife yet living; like- 
wise that the wife may do the same to the hus- 
band. Others that a man may have two mves 
or more at once, for that these things are not 
prohibited by God's law, but by the bishop of 
Rome's law ; so that by such evil and phantas- 
tical opinions some have not been afraid indeed 
to marry two wives." 

The proclamations of every sovereign would 
characterise his reign, and open to us some of the 
interior operations of the cabinet. The despotic 
will, yet vacillating conduct of Henry VIII. 
towards the close of his reign, may be traced in 
the proclamation to abolish the translations of 
the scriptures, and even reading of bibles by the 



* Bbhoj) Burnet, in Us mstorji of Ike Reformation, 
mi. U . p. s6, folio, hu made s just observation on religious 



ale ; commanding all printers of English 
s to affix their names to them, and forbid- 
ding the sale of any English books printed 
abroad. — (See p. 266, ante.) When the people 
were not permitted to publish their opinions at 
home, all the opposition flew to foreign presses, 
and their writings were then smuggled into the 
country in which they ought tofaave been printed. 
Hence many volumes printed in a foreign type 
at this period are found in our collection. 

The proclamations of Edward VI. curiously 
exhibit the unsettled state of the reformation, 
where the rites and ceremonies of Catholicism 
were still practised by the new religionists, while 
an opposite party, was resolutely bent on an 
eternal separation from the church of Rome.* 

The catholics,< in their expiring cause, took 
refuge in the theatre, and disg^ii^ the invec- 
tives they would have vented in sermons, under 
the more popular forms of the drama, where they 
freely ridiculed the chiefs of the new religion, as 
they termed the Reformation, and "the new 
Gospellers," or those who quoted their Testa- 
ment as an authority for their proceedings. 

On the side of the Reformed we have no 
deficiency of attacks on the superstitions and 
idolatries of the Romish church ; and Satan, and 
his only son Hypocrisy, are very busy at their 
intrigues with another hero called " Lusty Juven- 
tus," and seductive mistress they introduce him 
to, Abominable Living : this drama was printed 
and published at this period. It is odd enough 
to see quoted in a dramatic performance chapter 
and verse, as formally as if a sermon were to be 
performed. There we find such rude learning 
as this : — 

Read the V. to ttie GaUtians, and there you shall lee 
That tbe flesh rebeUeth against the spirit 

or in homely rhymes like these — 

I will show you what St. Paul doth declare 

In his epistle to the Hebrews, and the X chapter. 

In a proclamation of this period, the king 
charges his subjects that they snould not openly 
or secretly play in the English tongue any kind 
of Interlude, -P'ow, Dialogue, or other matter set 
forth inform of Play, on pain of imprisonment, 
&c. ; so that we may infer that the government 
was not alarmed at treason in Latin. 



* These proclamations, or royal edicts, in oar country, 
were never armed with the foree of laws — only as they 
enforce tbe execution of laws already established ; and the 
proclamation of a British monarch may become even an 
illegal act, if it be in opposition to the law oi the land. 
Once indeed it was enacted, under the arbitrary govern* 
ment of Henry VIII., by the sanction of a pusillanimous 
parliament, Uiat the force of acts of parliament should be 
given to the king's proclamations. Royal proclamations, 
however, in their own nature are innocent enough ; for 
since the manner, time, and circumstances of pnttine: 
laws in execution, murt frequently be left to the discretion 
of the executive magistrate, a proclamation that is not 
adverse to existing laws need not create any alarm : the 
only danger they incur is that they seem never to have 
been attended to, and rather testified the wishes of the 
government than the compliance of the subjects. They 
were not laws, and were therefore considered as sermons 
or pamphlets, or any thing forgotten in a week's time ! It 
seems that our national freedom, notwithstanding our 
ancient constitution, has had several narrow escape*. 

2 R 
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These dramas curiously exemplify that regular 
progress in the history of man, which has shown 
itsuf in the more recent revolutions of Europe : 
the old people still clinging, from habit and 
affection, to what is obsolete, and the young 
ardent in establishing what is new; while the ba- 
lance of human happiness trembles between both. 

1651. Dublin, the capital of Ireland, received 
the art of printing. Mr. Ames observes, that 
Ireland was one of the last European states into 
which the art of printing was introduced ; the 
earliest book at present known being an edition 
of the Boke of Common Prayer and Adminutra- 
tion of the Sacramenti, and other Bitet and 
Ceremaniet of the Churche. folio. It is a verbal 
reprint of the Common Prayer of Edward VI. 
of 1649, and bears for colophon, Imprinted by 
Hvmfrey Powell, printer to the Kynges Maieite, 
in hit Hyghnette realme of Ireland, dwellynge in 
the citee of Dublin in the great toure by the Crane. 
Cum prtvilegio ad imprimendum tolum, aniu> 
Domini M.D.L.I. Powell continued to exercise 
the printing business in Dublin for fifteen years 
or more, during which time he removed from 
the river side to a more southern residence, in 
St. Nicholas-street. His productions are cer- 
tainly most creditable to the early Irish press. 
A fine and perfect copy of Powell's first produc- 
tion,may be seen in the library of Trinity college, 
Dublin. Before his residence in Dublin, Powell 
practised the art of printing in London, in the 
years 1648 and 1649, and dwelt above Holbom 
conduit, where he printed four works. He was 
a member of the stationers' company, and his 
name is inserted in their charter uf 1666. 

1661, AjprU 18. Nicholas Udall.had a patent 
granted him to print the works of Peter Martyr, 
and the English Bible in any size for seven 
years. Nicholas Udall, was successively head 
master of Eton and Westminster schools, and 
who early in life, had been a dramatic author, 
and produced a drama entitled Ralph Roister 
Doitter, and which is strongly contended is the 
first approach to any thing like a regular comedy 
in our language. Udall likewise produced the 
verses for a pageant on the entrance of Anne 
Boleyn into London. The editor of the new 
edition of Dodsley's old playt first established 
the intimate connexion between N. Udall and 
Ralph Roister Doister. 

I66I. William Bonham was one of the ori- 
ginal members of the ancient stationers' com- 
pany, of which he was also one of the last 
wardens, serving that office with Thomas Ber- 
thelet, who died before their charter was granted, 
as Bonham did soon after. He first resided at 
the ^n^s Arms, and afterwards at the Red 
Lion, in St. Paul's church yard ; and his earliest 
work is supposed to have been an impression of 
Chaucer's works in connection with John Reynes. 
There are also attributed to him an edition of 
the English Primer, with the Epistles and Gos- 
pels, 1642, 4to. Chronicle of Fabyan, 1642, 2 
vols, folio. The Bvble, 1651, folio. 

1561. Andrew Hester was more a bookseller 
than a printer, dwelling in St. Paul's church 



yard, at the sign of the White Horse. He sold 
the Primers composed by John Hislpy, bishop of 
Rochester, in 1539, and printed by Wayland. 
The whole Byble, 1560, 4to. printed for bim : 
no printer's name. A Preservative, |-c. 1 65 1 , 8 vo. 

1561. Thomas Petit resided in St. Paul's 
church yard, at the sign of the Maiden's Head, 
where he printed seveml law books, although be 
was not king's printer, nor does it appear that he 
had any exclusive patent for it, other printers 
also infringed on the patent right at the same 
period. Ames was of opinon that this person 
was related to John Petit, a printer at Paris. 

An edition of the Bible was printed for bim 
by Nicholas Hill, in this year. 

He printed in the whole twenty-five works. 




Petit used the above monogram in a rich Ionic 
architectural compartment, the shield being sup- 
ported by cupids, with angels on the sill. 

1650,'Tbomas Gavltier. The New Testa- 
ment in Englishe, after the Greeke translation 
annexed, with the translacioti of Erasmus in 
Latin, 8cc. In offieina Thoma Gitaltier, pro 
I. C. Pridie kalend. Decern. Octavo. 

1551. The newe greate abredgement, briefly 
conteyning, all thactes and statutes of this realme 
of England, until the xxxv. yere of the reigne 
of our late noble kynge of moste imrthye and 
famtms memorye Henry the VIII. (whose soule 
God pardone) newly reuysed, trulye corrected and 
amended, to the greate pleasure and commoditie of 
all the readers thereof. It has the compartment 
used by Edward Whitchurch. Octavo. 

1651. Stephen Mierdman. A new herball, 
wherin are conieyned the names of herbes in 
Greyke, Latin, Englysh, Duch, Frenehe, and in 
the potecaries, and herbaries Latin, with the 
properties, degrees, and naturell places of thesame, 
gathered and made by William Turner , phisicion 
tmto the duke of SomerseVs, grace. And are to 
be sold by John Gybken. Folio. 

1551. John Case dwelt in Petei-coU^e 
rents, and published the following works : 

French Hoode, and new apparel for ladies and 
gentlewomen, whereunto is added, afrossepaste to 
lie in a nights. Octavo. 

Poor Shakerley his knowledge of good and evil, 
called otherwise ecclesiastics : by Attn turned into 
meter. Printed by R. Crowley for him. Octavo. 

Certayne chapters of the proverbs of Salomon 
drawen into metre by Thmnas Sternholde, late 
grome of the kynges magesties robes. Printed for 
William Seres. Cum privilegio, ^c. 12ino. 
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1551. The first drinking ballad of any merit, 
in the English language, appeared in this year. 
It has a vein of ease and humour superior to 
what might hare been expected in these times ; 
and it may be considered as the parent of many 
pleasin? compositions, which hare highly con- 
tribated to conrivial entertainment. This ballad 
opens the second act of Gammer Gurton't Needle, 
a. comedy written and printed in the above year, 
and which was soon afterwards acted at Christ's 
colletre, Cambridge. It is the first English play 
which was neither myttery nor morality, and 
which handles a comic story with some disposi- 
tion of plot, and some discrimination of character. 
The jocularity of it sometimes rises above buf- 
foonery ; and the author displays powers of mind, 
which, in a more polished age, would have ena- 
bled him to appear with no small credit. 

Poetrr, durmg this period, was often satirically 
employed upon religious subjects ; and among 
the vehicles of controversy between the papal 
and protestant communions, popular ballads and 
the stage made no inconsiderable figure. The 
ballad of Luther, the pope, a cardinal, and a 
Inubandman, which was written in this year, 
was in defence of the reformation, and is not 
destitute of spirit, the characters of the speakers 
being tolerably supported. Another which ap- 
peared about the same time, was a lively satire 
on the English bible, the vernacular liturgy, and 
the book of Homilies. A poem called the Pore 
Belp, was a lampoon against the new preachers, 
in the style. Other pieces of the like kmd might 
be specified, but they are foreign to our purpose. 
Tbe poetical anuaus of Edward VI. are marked 
with metrical translations of various parts of 
scripttue. Of these the chief is the versification 
of the psalms by Stemhold and Hopkins; a per- 
fortna.nce to which importance has been annexed 
in consequence of the religious circumstances 
wherewith it is connected, but which is entitled 
to no regard from its own merit. Wyat and 
Sarry had before translated some of the psalms 
into metre ; but Thomas Stemhold was the first 
whose metrical version of them was used in 
the chnreh of England. His coadjutor, John 
Hopkins,* was rather a better poet than himself. 
His other assistants were Thomas Norton, and 
W. Wyttingham, afterwards dean of Durham. 
The spirit of versifying the psalms, and other 
parts of tbe scriptures were generally diffused at 
the beginning of the reformation ; and among 
the rest that employed themselves this way, were 
William Hunis,f a gentleman of the chapel under 
Edward VI. William Baldwin, Francis Seager, 
and Matthew Parker, afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury. Another contributor to the metri- 
cal theology was Robert Crowley, an Oxford 
divine, and who afterwards was engaged in the 
bookselling and printing business m London ; 



• John Hopkins was admitted A.B., at Oxford, in 1M4, 
•nd la Buppofled to bare been afterwards a clergyman of 
SufToQc. where he is said to have kept a scliool. He was 
ItTinr in lSi6. He versified fifty-eight of tbe psalms, which 
■re distinguished by the initials of his name. 

t Died at Westminster, Jane 6, 1597. 



and another still more extraordinary one was 
Christopher Tye,a doctor of music at Cambridge. 
Tye projected a translation of the Acts of tlie 
Apostles into familiar metre, of which he com- 
pleted only the first fourteen chapters. The 
Book of XHngs had before been versified by ano- 
ther hand. Dr. Tye carried his absurdity so far 
as to set his version to music ; and his Acts of 
the Apostles were sung for a time in the royal 
chapel of Edward VI. Evrn this good young 
king himself is to be ranked among llie religious 
poets of his own reign. 

King Edward VI. stands in the list of royal 
authors, and he is justly entitled to that distinc- 
tion. Considering the time in which he lived, 
and the early period of his dratli, bis journal of 
his own reign, his remains, and his other com- 
positions, display such a pruiiiisc, and, indeed, 
such a possession of abilities, as add greatly to 
the regret arising from the recollection of his 
premature decease. 

Among the noble writers nf the age, must be 
placed Edward Seymour, duke of Somerset.* 
His principal title to this honour b founded on 
one or two religious pieces, which were penned 
during his troubles. Another monument of the 
protector, is Somerset House in the Strand, 
which is a compound of the grccian and gothic 
mode of building.f But the greatest honour 
which is due to this eminent nobleman, is his 
moderation and prudence in advancing the re- 
formation. Edmund lord Slicflicid is said to 
have composed a book of sonncls, in the Italian 
manner. Henry lord Staflord, and Francis 
Hastings, second earl of Huntingdon, exerted 
their talents only as translators. 

About the commencement of this reign, we 
find a poet of the name of Kelton, who wrote 
the Chronicle of the Brutes, in English verse. — 
The subject was not a bad one, if the writer had 
been capable of enriching his genealogical and 
historical materials with any brilliancy of imagi- 
nation. 

Amongst the writers of tins period Polydore 
Virgil stands in the first rank. He was bom at 
Urbino, in Italy, and came to England in the 
beginning of Henry Vlll'tli's reign. He con- 
tinued in England till 1560; when being of an 
advanced age, Edward VI. pcmiilted liim to 
retire to his own country, >iitiiout forfeiture of 
his English benefices, being archdeacon of Wells, 
&c. He wrote in elegant Latin ; and his most 
celebrated work is the treatise dc Inrenloribus 
Rerum. His History of Enijland is considered 
very inaccurate. He is accused of detailing 
inaccurately even tbe affairs of Henry VIII. in 
whose reign he wrote. Whear says his inaccu- 
racy was occasioned by his ignorance of the 
English language. 



* Edward Seymour duke of Somerset, was beheaded on 
Tower Hlil, January 23, 1SS3, in the midst of a vast con- 
course of the populace, by whom he was beloved. On the 
lotli of September, 1547, the duke of Somerset obtained 
one of the most finished victories nn record, against tbe 
Scots, at Pinkey, near Masaclbargli. The Scots were led 
by the earl of Arran. 

t John of Padua is supposed to have been the architect. 
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1551. The followinfr extracts are from the 
edicts of Cliasteau-Briant, passed in this year 
by Henry TI., king of France: 

" We forbid printers to print, or sell any books 
of the Old or New Testaments, newly translated, 
or any part of them ; or any of the ancient doc- 
tors of the church, without being first seen by 
the faculty of theology." 

"We forbid all our courts of parliament, 
masters of the requests, and other keepers of 
the seals of the chanceries, presidial judges, and 
others our officers and magistrates, to give any 
licenses to print books, until those who require 
them have obtained certificates from the faculty 
of theology, that the books have been seen and 
approved, which certificates shall be placed, with 
the licenses, at the commencement of the books." 

" The deputies shall retain the copy of the 
books thus approved by them, sigfned by the 
petitioning boolcseller, to whom the license shall 
be granted by the deputies without any fee." 

" We forbid [testamentary executors] to pro- 
ceed to the sale of books which concern the 
holy scriptures, until they have been first visited 
by the deputies." 

" No hawkers shall be permitted to sell any 
books, whether great or small, coming from 
Geneva; or any other books of ill fame, under 
pain of their confiscation, and of all the other 
merchandise carried with them by the hawkers, 
who shall be punished according to their quality, 
and which the judges shall see done." 

The same ecGct ordains, "that wherever there 
is a university, the faculty of theology shall, 
twice a year at least, visit the booksellers' 
shops, and the printing-oflices; and where 
there is no university, the booksellers' shops, 
and the printing-oflfices ; shall be visited by 
deputies." — " That at Lyons, the visitation shall 
be made thrice in the year, by two persons 
deputed for that purpose, one of them by the 
archbishop, the other by the chapter and sene- 
schal ;" and " That booksellers shall keep cata- 
logues of all the books which they have on sale." 

Henry Bearsius orVEKENSTEL.acelebrated 
printer and mathematician of Louvain, published 
tables of the longtiludes and latitudes of the 
planets, about 1528, and continued to exercise 
the art of typography until this period. 

1552, Aug. 29. Printing introduced into the 
university of St. Andrew's. Herbert, on the 
authority of Dr. Makenzie, cites that well known 
book, the Complaint of Scotland, printed here in 
1548. But, since the Complaint is not known to 
have any title remaining, archbishop Hamilton's 
Catechism, of 1551, may pass for tlie earliest St. 
Andrew's book now known. John Hamilton,* 
archbishop of St. Andrew's, invited John Skot, 
a printer of London, to settle at St. Andrew's for 
the express purpose of printing a Catechism, 
with the following title •.—John Hamilton arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew's, primate of the kirk of 
Scotland, his catechism — Prentit at Santt An- 
drews, by the command and expensis of the maist 
reverend father in God, Johne, archbishop nfsanci 
Andrews and primate of the hoil kirk of Scotland 



the xxix day of August, the year of our lord 
H.o.Lii. It is a handsome quarto oi 410 pages. 
numbered, black letter. 

The archbishop undertook the work for the 
common use of the Scottish clergy, and seems tc 
have induced some of the ablest to compile it ; 
and the curates were enjoined to read a portion, 
every Sunday and holiday to the people. " It 
is," says bishop Keith, " a judicious commentary 
upon Uie Commands, Lord-'s Prayer, Magnificat, 
and Ave Maria ; and the author shows both hit 
wisdom and moderation in avoiding to entei 
upon the controverted points." Of this rare Ca- 
techism see a long and interesting account in 
M'Crie's Life of John Knox, vol. i. p. 405.* 

John Skot, who is mentioned above, is sup- 
posed by Ames, to have learned the art of Wyn- 
kyn de Worde or Richard Pinson, un account of 
the similarity which appears in the engraving oi 
theix devices. The colophons of his bM)ks make 
mention of several places where he resided : as 
in the Body of Polycye, his imprint is, London 
without Newgate in Saynt Pulker^s parysh. 1521 . 
The Rosaty, printed in Favster lane in saynt 
Leonardes parysh, 1537. Nychodemus Gospell, 
London in Ponies chyrc/ie yarde, without date. 
He printed thirteen books while he resided in 
London. 




John Scot or Skot for he spelled his name 
both ways, used three devices, one of which was 
his own, and is given above ; and two he adopted 
and altered from Denis Roche, a French printer 
who flourished about 1490. 

1552. Stephen Jodelle, a native of France, 
seems to have been the first person in that country 
who had a tragedy represented of his own invea- 
tion, called Cleopatra — it was a servile imitation 



* Archbishop Hamilton was a natural brother of the 
rerent Arran. He was translated from the see of Doo- 
keld to the primacy of St. Andrew's, after the murder of 
cardinal Beaton, in the year IMG. He adhered to Mary, 
in opposition to the retrent Murray, who dethroned her. 
He attended her to the Solway, and alter all was lost, at 
the battle of Langslde, near Dumbarton, which was 
fought on the l3th of May, 1568, waded into the river, 
and seizing the bridle of her liorse, the archbishop con . 
jured Mary Stuart not to trust her person in Enftand. He 
now fled for security to the strong castle of Dunbaiton, 
wherein be was found, when this fortress was surprised tiy 
his enemies. "By them," says Keith, "he was handed 
publicly on a gibbet, in the town of Stirling, on the first 
day of April, Ifi/O." This act is one of those blots in the 
reformers of that coimtry, which, according to Dryden, 
"Nor death itself can wlioUy wash their •(««."' 
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of the Grecian tragedy ; but if this did not reauire 
the highest genius, it did the utmost intrepiatty ; 
for the people were through long habit, intoxi- 
cated with the wild amusement they amply re- 
ceiTed from their farces and moralities. 

The enthusiastic fondness of the populace for 
such extravagant productions may be presumed, 
from the multiplied impressions of them which 
distinguish the annals of the Parisian gothic 
presses. Amongst other countries, Italy and 
£ng-Iand also, it is well known, had their " Rap> 
presentazionl," or their mysteries and moralities; 
which were spectacles of no less interest and 
importance to our own progenitors. For more 
than a century they maintained the same influ- 
ence over the vulgar mind. These and other 
theatres were abolished by the state on the 17th 
Nov. 1548 : which, says De Bure, involved in 
a correspondent destruction a very considerable 
portion of the printed copies of these dramas. 
The general contempt he adds, which the licen- 
tiousness of many or them occasioned for nearly 
a century afterwards, consigned them to dis- 
regard and oblivion. The consequence of this 
and such causes was, that notwithstanding the 
original multiplicity of impressions, copies of 
most of them became so uncommon, that their 
present rarity is not exceeded by that of any 
other description of works.* 

1552. Z>tM, Hans (John) Holbein, who was 
DO less a finished artist than Albert Durer, and 
besides being celebrated as a painter, designed 
and engraved on wood with incredible delicacy. 
On the walls of a church yard at Basil, in Swit- 
zerland, Holbein painted the {a.mo\is Dance of 
Death aJfler the disaster of a plague anterior to 
his time. In 1538 it was printed at Lyons, 
small 4to, forty-one culs.f Holbein came to 
England in the reign of Henry VIII. who libe- 
rally patronized him on the recommendation of 
or Thomas More. He painted a number of 
portraits and historical pieces. 

The other paiuters of this reign were Marc 
Willems, a native of Antwerp; John Bossam, 
an Englishman, and who does not appear to 
have had encouragement equal to his merit ; and 
Guillam Stertes, who was painter to Edward VI. 
and who received fifty marks {£33 6t. 8d.) for 
the execution of three great pictures; two of 



• Tbese mysteries were theatrlcul representations of 
sobjecti in the Old and New Testament, wliich originated 
is Oie entiinaiasm of crusaders and ^n^cism of pU^ms. 
It was DSnal for the pilgrims on their return to travel in 
companies, and stop in tlie public places of towns to recite 
the songrs wtiicli they had composed in their Journey ; In 
which some parts of the life and passion of Clirist were 
gTDerally introduced. A troop of these, fantastically 
dressed, with hats and cloaks, covered with cociile shells, 
excited the pity of some citizens of Paris, to raise a fund 
for the purchase of a theatre, where they could have 
these amusements on holidays, wtiich soon produced a 
regular theatrical society, under the name of " Con/rerea 
4e ia Pauwn ie J. C- They sometimes gave public invi- 
tations to any who chose to act a part ;n them. 

+ Facsimilea of "The Bride," "The Nun," and "The 
Knight," are given by Mr. Dibdln and Mr. Ottley ; the 
design and execution are most tieautiful. Mr. Ottley, who 
possesses a copy of the first edition of the work, describes 
it as printed with the greatest clearness and brilliancy of 
effect, on one aide o( the paper only. 



which were of his majesty, and the third of the 
earl of Surry. The last is supposed to have been 
taken after the death of that nobleman. 
, The value of money, and the increase of our 
opulence, might form, says Dr. Johnson, a curi- 
ous subject of research. In this reign Latimer, 
preaching before the king, mentions itasa proof 
of his father's prosperity, that though but a 
yeoman, he gave his daughters five pounds each 
for their portion. 

1553, July 6. Died, King Edward VI. in the 
sixteenth year of his age, and the seventh of his 
reign, greatly regretted by all, as his early virtues 
gave a prospect of the continuance of a happy 
reign. This prince was solemnly struck with the 
feeling that he was not seated on a throne to be 
a trilier or a sensualist : and this simplicity of 
mind is very remarkable in the entries of his 
Diary* which he wrote with his own hand, and 
conveys a notion of that precocity of intellect, 
which would not suflcr his infirm health to relax 
in his royal duties. He died at Greenwich, and 
was buried at Westminster. 

The hopes which had been entertained of the 
prog^ress of the Reformation under this youth- 
ful and amiable monarch, were, to the great 
grief of the nation, disappointed by his prema- 
ture death. During his last sickness, he settled 
the crown on lady Jane Grey, his cousin, mar- 
ried to lord Guildford Dudley. On his death, 
this lovely and learned female, who was then 
about eighteen years of age, and versed in the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, Greek, Latin, French, 
and Italian languages, was, in opposition to her 
own wishes, proclaimed queen. Her regal splen- 
dour was sustained only for a few days. Mary 
obtained the throne, and lady Jane Grey and 
her husband were beheaded on Tower-hill, 
Februaiy 12th, 1654. The evening before she 
suffered, she sent her sister. Lady Katherine, a 
letter, written on the blank leaf of a Greek 
Testament; and which is so excellent in its 
sentiments, and so clearly exhibits the piety of 



* Marcos AntODinns's celebrated work, entitled Of the 
thmgt Kkick concern himielf, would be a good definition 
of uie use and purpose of a diary. Shaftesbury calls a 
diary, " A Fault-book," intended for self, correction } and 
a colonel Harwood, in the reign of Charles I., kept a 
diary, which in the spirit of the times he entitled " Slips, 
Infirmities, and Passages of Providence." Such a diary 
is a moral instrumeat, should the writer exercise it on 
himself, and on all around him. 

One of our old writers quaintly observes, that "the 
ancients used to take their stomach-pill of self-examina- 
tion every night. Some used little books, or tablets, 
which they tied at their girdles, in which they kept a 
memorial of what they did, ag:alnst their night -reckoning." 
We know that Titns, the delight of mankind, as he has 
been called, kept a diary of all his actions, and when at 
night he found upon examination that he had performed 
nothing memorable, he would exclaim " Amid! diemper- 
didimtu .'" Friends I we have lost a day I 

It is always pleasing to recollect the name of Alfred, 
and we have deeply to regret the loss of a manual which 
this monarch, so strict a manager of his time, yet found 
leisure to pursue: it would have interested us much more 
even than his translations, which have come down to us. 
Alfred carried in his bosom memorandum leaves, in which 
he made collectiona fh>m his studies, and took so much 

Eleasure in the fk-equent examination of this journal, that 
e called it his hand book, because, says Spelman, day and 
night be ever had it in hand with bim. 
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its author, that ^e insert the following extract : 

"I have here sent you, my dear sister Kathe- 
rine, a book, which although it be not outwardly 
trimmed with gold, or the curious embroidery of 
the artfullest needles, yet inwardly it is more 
worth than all the precious mines which the vast 
world can boast of," &c.* A copy of this letter 
in the British Museum, varies a little from the 
above: — " I haue sent yo good sustt. K. a boke 
■wh although it be not outwardly rimid with 
gold," &c. 

From this, and the great love of books which 
lady Jane Grey is known to have had, it may 
be pronounced all but certain that she was 
accustomed to employ some of the leisure she 
possessed in the embroidery of the covers of them. 

Lady Jane Grey was as much superior to 
Maiy in abilities and learning, as she was in the 
virtues of her character. The story of her being 
found by Roger Ascham, in the fourteenth year 
of her age, reading the Phecdo of Plato, is too 
well known to be repeated. She was, indeed, a 
most accomplished and extraordinary princess; 
and it will ever be reflected upon with sin- 
cere concern, that she should be cut off in the 
bloom of life, in consequence of the crooked 
politics of her father-in-law, John Dudley, duke 
of Northumberland^ 

1663. On the death of king Edward VI., 
Richard Grafton, in consequence of being king's 
printer, was employed to print the proclamation, 
by which lady Jane Grey was declared succes- 
sor to the crown, by virtue of the measures that 
bad been concerted by her father-in-law, the 
duke of Northumberland ; but on queen Mary's 
accession to the throne, Grafton though he had 
done no more than discharged the duty of his 
office, lost a debt of £300, which was owing to 
him from the crown at the time of king Edwa^'s 
death, and was immediately deprived of his 
patent, and John Cawood put in his room. The 
reason of this deprivation, as it is given in the 
patent granted to his successor, was, his having 
printed the proclamation for declaring lady Jane 
Grey queen of England. This, it seems, was 
considered as nothing less than high treason in 
those days. Besides the loss of his debt and 
patent, he was prosecuted and imprisoned six 
weeks in the Fleet prison. Whether this prose- 
cution was carried on against him on account of 
the above proclamation, or for printing the 
Bible in English, is not so evident. His reform- 
ation principles, of which he could not give 
greater proof than by encouraging the £n»ish 
Bible, might excite the disgust against him; 



• A copy of tbe flrat edition of lady Jane Grey's letter 
«a< acid at the sale of Sir M. Sykes, for if 10 10>. This 
edition iras not linown to locd Orford. It has the follow- 
Ing tiUe : 

"Amoaste flmteftill, pithye, and learned treatise, how 
a Christian man oapbt to behave himself in the daon^r 
of Death ; and how they are to be relieved and comforted 
whose deare fTendes ar departed outc of tbys world, nuxut 
neceuarye for tkiM our unfortunate age and nrrowfuU 
dai/ea." Black letter, 8vo., without date, and no printer's 
name, which was no doubt concealed, on account of the 
■hove ezhoitatian at the end. 

i Beheaded on Tower Hill Aognst si, lt&3. 



though the affair of the proclamation was made 
the handle, as the more plausible and political 
pretence. During his confinement, or at least 
while he was out of business, he employed him- 
self in writing. The subject upon wnich he fell 
was the History of England; an abridgement of 
the chronicles which he put together; but it was 
not printed till 1562. 

On the accession of Mary to the throne she 
immediately issued a proclamation for restricting 
the liberty of the press, and condemning all plays 
and interludes intended to satyrize the practices 
of the catholic church ; and endeavoured by the 
most vigorous measures to re-establish the old 
religion, and the suppression of the reformation. 

1563, Dee. 29. John Cawood had a patent in 
the following words : — 

"The queen, to all whom itmayconcem, sends 
greeting. Know ye, that of our special favour, 
&c. for the good, true, and acceptable sen-ice of 
our beloved John Cawood, printer, already per- 
formed, by these presents for us, our heirs, and 
successors, we do g^ive and grant to the said John 
Cawood, the office of our printer of all and singu- 
lar our statute books, acts, proclamations, injunc- 
tions, and other volumes and things, under what 
name or title soever, either already or hereafter 
to be published in the English language. Which 
office is now vacant, and in our disposal, foras- 
much as R. Grafton, who lately had and exer- 
cised that office, hath forfeited it by printing a 
certain proclamation, setting forth that one Jane, 
wife of Guilford Dudley, was queen of England, 
which Jane is indeed a false traitor, and not 
queen of England; and by these presents \>e 
constitute the said John Cawood our printer in 
the premises, to have and exercise, by himself, 
or sufficient deputies, the said office, with all 
the profits and advantages anyway appertaining 
thereto, during his natural life, in as ample 
manner as R. Grafton or any others have, or 
ought to have, enjoyed it heretofore. 

" Wherefore we prohibit all our subjects, what- 
soever and wheresoever, and all other persons 
whatsoever, to print, or cause to be printed, either 
by themselves or others, in our dominions, or out 
of them, any books or volumes, the printing of 
which is granted to the aforesaid John Cawood; 
and that none cause to be reprinted, import, or 
cause to be imported, or sell within our king- 
dom, any books printed in our dominions by the 
said John Cawood, or hereafter to be printed by 
him in foreign parts, under the penalty of for- 
feiting all such books, &c. 

" And we do grant power unto John Cawood, 
and his assigns, to seize and confiscate to our use 
all such books, &c. as he or they shall find so 
prohibited, without let or hindrance; and to 
enjoy the sum of £6 I3(. 4d. per annum during 
life, to he received out of our treasury. And 
whereas our dear brother Edward VI., &c. did 
grant unto Reginald Wolf the office of printer 
and bookseller in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; we, 
out of our abundant grace, &c. for ourselves, 
heirs, and successors, do give and grant to the 
said John Cawood the said office, with the fee of 
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I&. Sd. per annitm, and all other profits and 
advantages thereto beloneisK, to be entered upon 
immediately after the deatn of the aforesaid 
Begioald, and to be enjoyed bv him during his 
natural life, in as full and ample manner as the 
ssud Reginald now has, and exercises that office, 
&c. Given at Westminster, 29 Dec. 1663." 

1653. The copie of a pistel or letter sent to 
Gilband Potter, in the tyme when he was in 
prison, for speaking of our most true queene's 
part the lady Mary, before he had his ears cut 
off the 13th of July. 

1563. Georoe Jo ye, or Jor, otherwise Gierke 
or Clark, was, according to Bale, bom near 
New^bam abbey, in Beuordshire. He studied 
at Cambridge, and was some time fellow of 
Peter-house college. He appears to have resided 
abroad for a number of years, and to have written 
several works there and likewise been the cor- 
rector of the Dutch press. (See pp. 236 and 250 
ante.) Fuller says, " Notwithstanding many 
machinations against his life, he found his coffin 
where he fetched his cradle — being peaceably 
baried in his native country, 1653. His name 
appears to the colophon of A Contraye Cotuul- 
tacicn, 1541 . 

1553, RooEB Madeley. Of this printer 
Ames found only a copy of verses, intitled : An 
invectyve agaimt treaion. In two columns on a 
half sheet, signifying the joy of the people, &c. 
on the 19th of July, 1663. At the end, Finu qd. 
T. W. Imprinted at London by Roger MadeUy, 
and are to be told in Paule$ church yarde, at the 
tynge of the Starre. Folio. 

1563. JoBN TuRKE dwelt in Paul's church, 
yard, at the signe of the Cocke ; and was of the 
stationers' company, in 1556. 

A theet almanack and proynottication for the 
year of our lord 1661, Simonii Heuringii, Saeli- 
cidenii, doctor in phytiek and astronomy, at 
Hagenaw. 

1653. WiLLUM Riddel was probably John 
Dav's servant. Some have thought the name 
fictitious. He printed Two epistles, wkerin is 
declared the brainsick headxness of the Lutherans, 
Sfc. Translated by Henry lord Strafford. 16mo. 

1563. The whole Bible, by Miles Coverdale 
dedicated to Edward VI. printed by Richard 
Jugge, in folio. The character of this bible, and 
the form of the points, seem to be foreign. It is 
called in the title, the ichole bible, probably be- 
cause the apocryphal books, omitted in the former 
edition, are inserted in this. The price affixed to' 
the new testament with notes, printed by Jugge, 
4to. was 22 pence per copy in sheets. 

1653, Oct. 27. The fate of Michael Servetus, 
who was burnt to death by a slow fire, is an 
awful instance of the truth, that the spirit of 
persecution was not only exercised by the adhe- 
rents of the Romish church, but infected even 
those who were resisting the passive authority, 
and enduring the privation of intrepid defenders 
of the gospel. The history of this learned and 
unfortunate man is well known. He was bom 
at ViUanueva, in Anagon, in 1509, but was edu- 
cated at Paris, where he took the degree of 



doctor in medicine. The singulsurity and bold- 
ness of his opinions created him enemies, he 
therefore left Paris, and went to Lyons, where 
he was employed by the Frelons, who were emi- 
nent printers, as corrector of the press. From 
Lyons he removed to Cbarlieu, and from thence 
to Vienne, at the request of Peter Palmer, arch- 
bishop of that city, who honoured him with his 
frienoship, and gave him an apartment in his 
palace. His literary connections led him to 
make frequent visits to Lyons, where he revised 
an edition of Pagninus's Latin translation of 
the Bible, which was printed in 1642, by Cas- 
par Trechsel, for Hugo de la Parte. Servetus 
accompanied the text with scholia, or notes, 
in which he defended a number of Socinian 
positions ; and prefixed a preface, in which he 
concluded that the prophecies of Scripture have 
no reference to Chnst, but in a secondary sense. 
For this work he is said to have received five 
hundred livres fiom the booksellers who em- 
ployed him. His Notes on the Bible, and his 
other anti-trinitarian writings, caused him to be 
arrested and imprisoned at Vienne. He, how- 
ever, escaped out of prison; and designing to 
settle at Naples, and exercise his profession of 
medicine, imprudently visited Geneva in dis- 
guise. Calvin do sooner heard of his arrival 
Uian he denounced him to the magistrates as an 
impious man, and a propagator of doctrines 
dangerous to salvation. In consequence of Cal- 
vin's representation he was imprisoned, and after- 
wards, being brought to trial, was condemned 
to be burnt alive. The dreadful sentence was 
executed on this day. "He was upwards of 
two hours in the fire, the wood being gieen, 
little in quantity, and the wind unfavourable." 

Petrus Angelus Manzolius, probably an Italian 
who flourished about this period, wrote a poem, 
which he termed the Zodiac of Hvman Life; 
be divided it into twelve parts, each being 
inscribed with the name of one of the twelve 
signs, the grand object of which is, to teach men 
the road to present and eternal happiness. 
The many sarcasms entertained in this work 
against the pope, the cardinals, and the church 
of Rome, caused the Catholics to place it in the 
first rank of heretical books in the index Ex- 
vurgatorius. Had the author lived long enough, 
ne would have been bumt alive ; for the Cauo- 
lics took up his body from the grave, and to 
punish the author for what be had written against 
them, reduced it to ashes. The poem is really 
a fine one, and deserves to be more generally 
known. Bibliographical Dictionary, printed by 
J. TomiEsius, 1566. 16mo. 

1653, Pope Julius III.* by an edict ordered 
inquiry to be made after the Talmudical volumes 
of the Jewsff and all the copies that could be 



* Jean Maiie da Mont, pope JoUos III., died Marcb as, 

IS56. 

t The Jeruialem Talmud wu printed at Venice, by 
Daniel Bomberg, about I5S3, In one vol. fitdio, and after. 
wards iritb marginal noteii at Cracow, in 1609. The 
Sabylonuh Talmud has been printed several times i at 
Venice, in lS3a,fblioi andinqaarto,atAnuteniun,inlC«4. 
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met with, in all the cities of Italy, to be seized 
and burnt, whilst they were celebrating the 
feast of Tabernacles in September of this year; 
when, according to the calculation of the In- 
quisition, 13,000 volumes of the Talmud were 
committed to the flames by order of Julius's 
successor, Paul IV. Leuideni Philolog. 

1554. George Willer, whom some impro- 
perly call Viller, and others Walter, a bookseller 
at Augsburg, who kept a large shop, and fre- 
quented the Frankfort fairs, first fell upon the 
plan of causing to be printed every fair a cata- 
logve of all the new books, in which the size, and 
printers' names were marked. Will er's catalogues 
were printed till the year 1593, by Nicol Bassceus, 
a printer at Frankfort. Other booksellers, how- 
ever, must have soon published catalogues of the 
like kind, though that of Wilier continued a long 
time to the principal. In all those catalogues, 
which are in quarto, and not paged, the follow- 
ing order is observed. The latin books occupy 
the first place, beginning with the protestant, 
theological works, perhaps, because Wilier was 
a Lutheran ; then come the catholics ; and after 
these books of jurisprudence, medicine, philoso- 
phy, poetry, and music. The second place is 
assigned to German books, which are arranged 
in the same manner.* 

1654, May. Greenwicb. A small tract pub- 
lished during the reign of queen Mary, purports 
to have have been printed here : it is entided, 
A faythfull Admonycion of a certen trewe pastor 
arid prophete sent unto the Germanes, &c. now 
translated into Inglyssh, &c. 12*. At the end, 
on signature K. iii. we read, Imprynted at Grene- 
tpych by Conrade Freeman, in the month of May 
1564. But the types, spelling, &c. all prove the 
volume to have lieen executed in Switzerland or 
the Low Countries. A copy of it may be seen 
in the Bodleian library. — Dr. Cotton. 

1554, July 25. Queen Mary was married to 
Philip of Spain.f In the grand marriage pro- 
cession, which took place in the city of I^ndon, 
they passed the conduit in Gracecnurch-street, 
which was finely painted, and on which were 
rq>resented the nme worthies, of which king 
Innry VIII. was one. He was painted " in 
harness," having in one hand a sword, and in 
the other a book, on which was written Verbum 
Dei (the word of God,) which he was delivering 



* In Beckmann's History of InvenHont^ vol. Ui. pp. 125 
— 136, Is an interesting: accoontrelatiTe to book catalogues. 

t In 1S5S, John Wayland printed Tlu; account of the 
aniwiU ond landyng, and most noble marrpage of the 
motte iltustre prynce Phitppe, prynce of Spainr, to the 
matt etcettent princes Mary qvene of England^ tohmniaated 
in the citie of Winchester t and how he was recyeued and 
installed at Windsore^ and of his triumphyng entries in the 
noble eitie of London, fee. The following is a description 
of the prince flrom the above work : — "Of vt'iajTC he is 
well favoured, with a broad forehead, and grey lyes, 
strcight nosed, and manly countenance. From the fore- 
head to the point of hys chynne, liis face groweth small, 
his pace is princely, and gate so streight and upright, as 
he loseth no inch of his highte, with a yeallowe berde ; 
•rme, legge, and every other limme to the same, as nature 
cannot vorke a more partite paterne; and as I have 
learned, of the age of xxviii years, whose majesty I Judge 
to be of a stonte stomake, pregnant witted, and of moat 
)entel nature.'* 



to his son Edward. This representation occa- 
sioned the painter considerable trouble, for the 
bishop of Winchester sent for him, and calling 
him villain and Irattor, angrily told him, that he 
had summoned him by order of her majesty, and 
that he should rather have put the book into the 
queen's hand, for she had reformed the church 
and religion, with other things, according to the 
pure and sincere word of God. After making 
an apology, the painter was ordered to deface 
the book and its tide, and then dismissed. This 
order the painter executed so completely, that 
Fox remarks, " that fearing lest he should leave 
some part of the book, or Verbum Dei in king 
Henry's hand, he wiped away a piece of his 
fingers withall." 

1554. Christian Wechel, a celebrated 
printer at Paris, and the father of a family of 
printers, is said to have become professionally 
known about the year 1522. Between thait 
period and 1554, he executed numerous impres- 
sions, in the French, Latin, and Greek, and some 
also in the Hebrew language. He first prac- 
tised the art under the distinction of the 
Scutum Basiliense, or arms of Basil, which was 
perhaps his native city ; and afterwards sub 
Fegaso, which became the hereditary device of 
the femily. 

Each book of Wechel's Grammatica Graeca of 
Gaza, anni 1629, is printed separately, with a 
distinct title. At the end of the fourth book, a 
specimen is given of the Greek and Latin text in 
double columns in the same page, after the plan 
of Conrad Gesner ; which meinoid, as Maittaire 
observes, was not yet common in French impres- 
sions. Christian Wechel gave to the public 
many of the Opuscula of Galen, as well in the 
original Greek as in different Latin versions. He 
was remarkable for publishing select parts of 
Greek authors of every description, which he 
thought promoted the sale. He was esteemed by 
Erasmus, some of whose works he first intro- 
duced to the public. Gesner inscribed to him 
the thirteenth book of his .Pandects, Tiguri, 
1548. He deems him worthy of being numbered 
among the most renowned typographers of 
his age. Wechel is also said to have been 
brou^t into trouble in 1534, for having sold a 
treatise of Erasmus, De eso interdicto camium, 
which had been censured by the divines of 
Paris. He exercised however his profession at 
Paris apparently with success, till the year 1554, 
as we nave said : and then died, leaving his 
establishment to Andrew his son. 

1554. In the Oppenheimer library is a book 
executed at Adrianople, a fine city of European 
Turkey, executed by the Jews. The publica- 
tion of the scriptures either in the original lan- 
guages, or in more modem versions, was not 
confined to those states in which Christianity 
was the acknowledged religion of the land, since 
we find the Jews who had been driven by perse- 
cution to take refuge under infidel governments, 
establishing printing presses in various places, 
particularly at Constantinople and Thessalonica. 
In 1522, Siunuel ben David Nochmias, a cele- 
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biated printer of ConstuntiDopIe, published the 
Hebrew Pentateurk, Megilloth, and Haphtaroth* 
with the Taiyunu and Jewitk CommentarUi, in 
foUo. In 1546, a Polyglott PmUiteuch, in fol. 
-was printed in the same city, by Eliezer Berab 
Gerson Soncinatis. It contained the Hebrew 
text, the Targum of Onkelos, the Persic version 
of R. Jacob F. Joseph Tavos, or Tusensis, the 
Arabic Tetsion of Saadias Gaon, and the rab- 
binical Commentary of Rashi, or R. Solomon 
ben Jaichi. The book of Exodus of this Poly- 
glott, bears date 1545. In 1547, there was 
anodieT Polyglott Pentateuch published from the 
same press, with the Hebrew text; the old 
Spanisn version for the refug^ee Spanish Jews ; 
the modem Greek, as used by the Cara'ites of 
Constantinople, who do not understand Hebrew; 
and the Targum and Commentary, as in the 
former editions. In 1516, the Pentateuch and 
Megilloth, in Hebrew, with the Targum and 
Rabbinical Commentary, v/ere printed at Tlies.sa- 
lonica; in 1517, Job, in Hebrew and Chaldee; 
in 1522, and several times subsequently, the 
Ptalmt, in Hebrew, with Rabbinical Commen- 
tmriet; and in 1535 the Prior Prophets, (as the 
Jews denominate Joshua, Judf^es, Samuel, and 
Kings, with the Commentary of R. Kimchi. 
Le Long (edit. Match) mentions some few 
other portions of the Hebrew Scriptures pub- 
lished by the Jews of Constantinople and Thes- 
salonica, about tlie same time. 

1554, July. A goodly letter sent too thefayeth- 
fuU in London, Newcastell, Barwyke, and to all 
other within the realme of England, that love the 
comminge of oure Lorde Jesus, bu Jhon Knox. 
Imprinted at Rome before the castle of S. Angel, 
at the signofsainct Peter, in the moneth of July, 
tn the year of our Lord 1554. A confession and 
declaration of praiers added thereto, by Jhon 
Knox. H. Singleton's rebus at the end. 12mo. 
In the saniie year we find an admonition by 
M. John Knox to the faithful!, tainted at 
Ralykow, the 20lh day of July. Cum privilejio, 
ad imprimendum solum. Twelves. 

1554. We have already noticed (page 83, 
ante) that by the authority of the lord mayor 
and court of aldermen, the stationers were 
formed into a guild, or fraternity, and had their 
ordinances made for their good government of 
the fellowship, as appears by a memorial pre- 
sented by the company to the lord mayor and 
conn of aldermen, in 1645; in which they state 
that their brotherhood, or corporation, had then 
been governed by wholesome ordinances for the 
space of two hundred and forty years. Thus 
constituted, they regularly assembled under the 



* Tlie Megilloth U the term applied by the Jews to that 
portion of the sacred writings which includes Ruth, 
Esther, Ecclesiastes, Lamentattons, and Solomon's Son^ , 
the Haphtaroth are flfty.four chapters or lessons selected 
out of the Prophets, and read in the 87na^g:ues by the 
Jews, on their sabbaths and other festivals. — See Kenni- 
eotft DistertatUnu, Diss. 9, pp. bl7, Slg. 

t This book of Knox's must tuve been printed abroad, 
and not in Scotland, for he was not then In the lungdom, 
nor durst he have printed It there at that time. This place 
Raljrliow, seems to be fictltions. 



government of a master and two wardens. Their 
first hall was in Milk-street;* but in 1550, it 
appears that the company had begun to turn 
their thoughts to a removal of their hall, and to 
a more substantial incorporation, for in tliat 
year the following memorandum stands in the 
front of the earliest book of these records that 
is preserved: "Anno, 1650, Uie 13 of Marche, 
Master SAo/m/f«,tof Lincolne's-inne, promised 
to be of counsaill with the company of station- 
ers, when they should conveniently' desire it." 

St. Peter's colleg^e, the place fixed on for their 
new hall, was probably obtained for them by 
Mr. Seres, who occupied a part of it. The com- 
pany purchased the site ; and, about 1553, 
adapted the old building to their own purposes. 
The chapel was converted into an armory and a 
warehouse. It is supposed that Peter's college 
stood on the spot now occupied by the garden of 
the deanery of St. Paul's, at the south-west 
comer of the church yard.J 

The fitting up of the new hall (which was a 
large building) was defrayed by the voluntary 
subscriptions of the several members. Among 
other benefactions, sixteen glazed windows were 
contributed; and also the wainscoting both of 
the parlour and the council-chamber. 

A Benevolence was collected, in 1554, towards 
*' the charges of the hall;" and in an "Account 
of money received and paid by John Cawood 
and Henry Cooke, from Dee. 9, 1664, to July 
18, 1557," are these entries: 

" Item, receyved in monye at the gevynge up 
of Mr. Barthelette and Mr. Bonham thayre 
accumpts, at the hands of the collecters, 
LViiM. yd. ob." 

Several sums were also received for the oc- 
casional use of the hall for different public 
purposes. 

1654-5. " Item, receivyd, the viii daye of 
Janiuiry, of the Wardmothe Inquest of Castell 
Bavnard Waide, for occupyinge the hall, 48." 
[This sum in subsequent years was 20».] 

" Item, recevyd for occupyinge the hall at a 
wedding, 3s. 4rf.§ 

Another Benevolence, in 1664, towards " the 
Corporation;" to which Mr. Dockwra, then 
roaster, contributed 40*.; Mr. Cawood, 20«.; 
Mr. Cooke, 36».; Reginald Wolfe, 20*.; and 
Mrs. Toye, 20«. 

The building, when fitted up, consisted of a 

* The company still possess two hooses tn Wood-street, 
and three in Frtars-alley and Clement's-court, in Milk, 
street, built after the Hre of London, on the site of tbdr 
original hall. 

t Ralph Cholmondly, esq. who manled EUzabeth Red- 
man, widow of Robert Redman, of whom see 2/6 ante. 

t Stowe, speaking of this part of London, says, "Then 
was there the Stationera* Hall, lately boilded for them, in 
the place of Peter's College ; where, in the year, 1541, the 
4th day of January, five men were slayne by the fall of 
earth upon them, digging for a well.** — Nichols. 

i Many curious particulars relating to the uses made of 
Stationers' hall , may be found in Malone's Life of DrjideH ,- 
and at the commencement of the last century, concerts 
were frequenUy given in it, similar to those now common 
in Hanover-square and other places. Numben of funeral 
feasts and convivialmeetings hare liesldes been celebrated 
and held there, exclusive of those peculiar to the com. 
pany. — NichoU. 

2 s 
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Iiall, sufficiently capacious for tlie Wardmote 
Inquest, a great parlour, a council-chamber (in 
which were nine historical paintings, and at 
least two portraits,) kitchen, buttery, and seve- 
ral warehouses; over which were rooms let out to 
different tenants; among whom were, in 1567, 

£ t. d. 

John Pont, who paid annually 3 3 

John Walley, for one chamber 13 6 

William Seres, for a cellar 4 

The records of the company contain a parti- 
cular account of its furniture in 1557, for which 
see Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, vol. iii. p. 36C. 

1555, June 6. The following proclamation 
was issued against printing, vending, or possess- 
ing heretical books. 

"Whereas dyvers books, filled botli with 
heresye, sedition, and treason, have of late, 
and be dayly brought into this realme, out of 
forreigne countrys, and places beyond the seas, 
and some also covertly printed within this realme, 
and caste abroad in sundry partes thereof, — ^the 
king's and queen's majesties, doth by this thyr 
present proclaymation declare and publysh to all 
theyr subjects, that whosoever shall, after the 
proclaymation hereof, be found to have any of 
the sayd wicked and seditious books, or fynding 
them, do not forthwith bume the same, without 
shewing or readyng the same to any other per- 
son, shall in that case bee reputed and taken for 
a rebell, and shall without delaye be executed 
for that offence, according to thorder of martiall 
law." 

Seven days after the above, the following 
proclamation was issued; which after reciting 
the substance of the statute of the second of 
Henry IV. enjoins : — " That no person or per- 
sons of what estate, degree, or condytion soever 
he or they be, from henceforthe presume to 
bringe, or convey, or cause to be broughte and 
conveyed, into this realme anye bookes, wryt- 
inges, or workes hereafter mentyoned ; that ys 
to saye, any booke, or bookes, wrytinges, or 
workes, made or sett fourthe by, or in the name 
of Martyn Luther; or any booke, or bookes, 
wrytinges, or works, made or sett forthe by, or 
in the name of Oecolampadyus, Sivinglius, 
John Calvyn, Pomerane, John Alasco, Bullyn- 

fer, Bucer, Melancthon, Bamardinus Ochinus, 
Irasmus Sarcerius, Peter Martyr, Hughe Laty- 
mer, Roberte Barnes, otherwyse called Freere 
Barnes, John Bale, otherwise called Freere 
Bale, Justus, Jonas, John Hoper, Miles Cover- 
dale, William Tyndale, Thomas Cranmer, late 
archebyshop of Canterburye, Wvlliam Turner, 
Theodore Basyll, otherwyse callecl Thomas Bea- 
con, John Frythe Rove ; and the book commonly 
called Hallet Cronicles; or any of them in the 
Latyn tonge, Duche tonge, English tonge, 
Italyan tonge, or French tonge, or any other 
lyke booke, paper, wrytinge, or wourke, made, 
prynted, or sett forth by any other persone or 
persons, conteyninge false doclryne, contrarye, 
and agaynste the catholyque faythe, and the 
doctryne of the catholyque churche. And also, 
that no persone, or persons presume to wryte, 



prynte, utter, sell, reade, or keape, or cause to 
be wrytten, &c. any of the sayde bookes, or any 
booke, or books, wrytten, or printed in the Lat- 
ten, or Englyshe tonge, conccmynge the com- 
mon service sett forth in Englyshe, to be used in 
the churches of this realme, in the tyme of 
Kinge Edward the VI. commonly called the 
Communi/on Booke, but shall wythm the space 
of fyfteen dayes next after the publicatyon of 
this proclamatyon, bring, or delyver, or cause 
the sayd bookes, and everye of them remayne- 
ing in their custodies, and kepinge, to be 
broughte, and delyvered to thorainjirye of the 
dioces, to his chaimcelloure, or commssaryes, 
withoute fraude, colour, or deceipte, at the sayde 
ordinaries will and disposition to be bumte, or 
otherwyse to be usyde, orderyd, as by the 

canons, in that case lymyted and apoynted. 

And their Majestyes by this proclamatyon geveth 
full power auclhorytie to all byshops, and ordy- 
naryes, and all justices of peace, mayors, - &c. 

and expresslye commaundeth, that they, 

and everie of theim, within their several Ivmyts 
and jurisdictions, shall in the defaulte and neg- 
lygence of the said subjects, after the sayd fyf- 
tene dayes expyred, enquyer, and serche oute the 
sayde bookes, wrytings, and works, and for this 
purpose enter into the howse, or bowses, clossetts, 
and secrete places of everye person of whatsoever 
degree, being negligente in this behalf, and sus- 
pected to kepe anye suche booke, wrytinge, or 
workes, contraiye to this proclamatyon." 

1655. Printing introauced into the city of 
Watehford, in Ireland. Three specimens of 
early typography are assigned to this city ; two 
of them are given by Ames, and repeated by 
Herbert, upon the authority of Maunsell's cata- 
logue. The first of these three rare articles is 
entitled. The acquittal or purgation of the mooit 
catholyke Christen prince, Edwarde the VI. kvng 
of Englande, Fraunce, and Irelande, &c. and of 
the Chufche of England refoumied and gotemed 
under hym, agaynsl al suche as blaspliemouslt/and 
traittorously infante hym or the sayd Churche, of 
heretic or sedicion : written by John Olde, an 
exile for the protestant religion under queen 
Mary. It contains signature G in eights, and 
has on the recto of the last leaf, Emprinted al 
Vauterford tite .7. daye of Notjcmbre, 1655. 

The second is. An Epistle written by John 
Scory the late bishope of Chichester unto alt the 
fauthfull that he in pryson in Englande, or in ai^ 
other trouble for the defence of Goddes trutlte. 
This is a still smaller treatise, containing only 
two sheets in eights, and has no other colophon 
than this. Anno. 1555. But the letter, paper, 
and press-work exactly correspond to those of 
John Olde's work above mentioned, and the two 
were unquestionably executed at the same time 
and place. That place, however, says Dr. Cotton, 
was not Waterford : nor, I fear, can we claim 
for this city so early an acquaintance with the 



• These two books, bound in one, was sold at the sale of 
sir M. Sykes, for jfig 19>. Copies arc in the Bodleian. 
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mysteries of the art of printing. At what period 
the art was introduced, I am not prepared to say. 
The third Waterford book, Dr. Cotton says, 
is entered in the catalogue of Trinity college 
library, Dublin, as follows: ArchbUhop Cranmer's 
Confutation of unwritten verities, 8*. Waterford, 
1555. This little tract, however. Dr. Cotton 
further observes, is not now to be found there ; 
having disappeared, probably, in company with 
several other choice books, which were purloined 
from the library by a confidential servant, a few 
years ago. For the part which the Waterford 
presses played during the disastrous days of 
164 1 , the reader may refer to that year, pott. 

1556, [Hed, Sebastian Grvpuius, a cele- 
brated printer of Lyons, in France. He was a 
German, and bom at Suabia, near Augsburg, in 
1493. He performed the duties of his pro- 
fesaon with so much honour as to receive the 
approbation of the most learned men. Gryphius 
Ls allowed to have restored the art of printing at 
Lyons, which was before exceedingly corrupted; 
and the great number of books printed by him 
are valued by the connoisseurs. He printed 
many books in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and 
his editions are no less accurate than beautiful. 
It was observed, that Robert Stephens was a 
very good corrector, Colinxus a very good prin- 
ter, but that Gryphius was both an able printer 
and corrector. He was succeeded by his son 
Anthony Gryphius, who printed a Latin Bible 
in 1550, with the largest types that had then 
been seen, in 2 vols, folio, and continued to 
support the reputation of the family. 

Fbancis Gryphius, a brother of the above, 
was a printer at Paris, and no less celebrated in 
the annals of typography. If what Peignot 
says be true, Francis Gryphius did not exercise 
the art beyond the year 1540; consequently tlie 
Laneon Graeo-Laiinum jam recent in lucem 
editimn, 4to., might be his only Greek impres- 
rioo. Francis used in his Latin impressions the 
roman character, and Sebastian the italic. Their 
well known device was a Griffin. 

1556, Died, Charlotte Gvillard. "The 
first woman," says Delandine," who distinguished 
herself in the typographic art." She espoused 
successively two renowned printers; and on the 
decease of the latter, she personally superintended 
her presses; correcting the proofs of Latin 
works, and publishing very correct editions. 
Berthold Rembolt, whom we have before noticed, 
was her first husband. In 1530, she became the 
wife of Claude Cbevalon, who died about 1540. 
Her finest works were those which she executed 
between 1542 and 1556. She herself testifies, in 
the year 1552, that she had laboured in the pro- 
fession fifty years. 

This heroine of the art gave an impression of 
the Biblia sacra, Latine, with the notes of Joan- 
' nes Benedietus, and executed voluminous Latin 
originals or translations of the fathers. Lodo- 
vicus Lippomanus, afterwards bishop of Verona, 
and at length of Bergamo, having employed 
her to print his Catena SS. Patrum in Genetim, 
anno 1546, was so well satisfied with the execu- 



tion of it, that, when attending the council of 
Trent, he came to Paris for the special purpose 
of inducing her to undertake his second volume. 
Catena in Exodum ; which she completed with 
great elegance and beauty, anno 1555. One of 
her most interesting impressions has escaped the 
notice of Chevillier and of Maittaire, viz. her 
fine Norum Teslamentum Gr. Lat. Erasmi, 8vo, 
which she executed for Bogard in 1543. The 
Greek Lexicon of the profes.sor Tusanus was at 
least finished by her: having been undertaken by 
Bogard, who, with his wife, died during the im- 
pression. Fre<leric Morel for some time presided 
as corrector of the press of Charlotte Guillard. 
The office "sub sole aureo" maintained its high 
reputation long after her decease: and in 1576, 
produced in five large volumes folio, the mag- 
nificent Corpus Juris civilis, of which Chevillier 
speaks in terms of the highest admiration, pro- 
nouncing it the most pleasing and finished speci- 
men of the art that eve'r came under his ob- 
servation. 

1556. Henry II.» of France enacted, that one 
copy of every book, to which the royal privilege 
was extended, printed upon vellum, and hand- 
somely bound, should be deposited in the royal 
libraiy of Paris. It is believed that Diana of 
Poictiersf suggested the idea to the king for this 
act. Under Uie reign of Heniy II. it is that we 
must look for the celebrated bindings of France 
in this century. The books bound for this prince 
are distinguished by his insig^a, or by his initial 
H. interwoven with that of his mistress Diana 
of Poictiers HD. How far the taste of G roller 
may have influenced, or whether he had any 
direction in the binding of the books of Henry, 
is not satisfactorily determined. Eight hundred 
volumes now remain, which attest the merit of 
the workmen. The most splended portion of the 
bindings of Henry, are those from the fine library 
at Amet, erected by the accomplished Diana of 
Poictiers, who in her unbounded love for books 
availed herself of the devotion of two kings of 
France, to enrich her own library with the 
choicest treasures of theirs. When we consider 
the wealth she could bestow, and her influence 
over Henry, we need not w-jnder at the beauty 
of the bindings belonging to her library. The 
embellishments are in good taste, being princi- 
pally composed of lines, interwoven with the 
initials before referred to, bows, quivers, arrows, 
and the crescent, emblems of the goddess Diana, 
whose name she bore. Of the elegance of some 
of her books, the binding of a copy of the French 
version of the Cosmography of Sebastian Mun- 
ster, in the public library of Caen, in Normandy, 
remains as evidence. It is as splendid as it is 
curious. It contains two portraits of Heniy II. 
iand four of Holofemes on each side of the bind- 
ing. In the centre of the sides are the usual 
ornaments above referred to, but on the back are 



* Bom March 31, 1518; crowned at Rheims, July SS, 
1547, died Jnlf 10, Ittg, of a wound In the eye, which he 
received at a tooraament, with the spear of the count dc 
Montgomery. 

t Bora March SI, ISOO; died April 26, 13«6. 
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five poitraits of Diana, iu gilt, each within the 
bands. There are also on the sides two pretty 
medallions of a winged figure blowing a trum- 
pet, and standing upon a chariot drawn by four 
nurses, willi the date 1553. 

At this period, it was common to decorate, not 
onlv their common books, but books of devotion, 
with the portraits of their favourite minions and 
ladies in the character of saints, and even of the 
Virgin Mary and Jesus. Charles V. emperor of 
Gennany,* however pious he effected to be, had 
a missal painted for his mistress by Albert Durer, 
tlie borders of which are crowded with extrava- 
gant grotesques, consisting of apes, which were 
sometimes elegantly sportive, giving clysters to 
one another, and in more offensive attitudes, not 
iulaptcd lu heighten the piety of tlie royal mis- 
tress. This missal has two French verses written 
by the emperor himself, who does not seem to 
have been ashamed of his present. 

In a mi.ssul once appertaining to the queen of 
Louis XII. of France, may be seen a mitred 
ape, giving its benediction to a man prostrate 
before it ; a keen reproach to the clergy of those 
times. But this practice was particularly pre- 
valent in the reign of Henry Ill.t who held the 
reins of government with a loose hand, and sanc- 
tioned every kind of debauchery. 

The images, prints, and miniatures, with which 
the catholic reUgion has occasion to decorate its 
splendid ceremonies, were firequently consecrated 
to the purposes of love : they have been so many 
votive oUeriiiffs worthy to have been suspended 
in the temple of Idalia. Pope Alexander VI. 
had the images of the Virgin made to represent 
some of his mistresses ; the famous Vanozza, his 
favourite, \v.is placed on the altar of Sancta 
Maria del Popolo ; and Julia Famese furnished 
a subject for another Virgin. Heme affirms, 
that the statuaries made the queen of Henry III. 
a model for the face of the Virgin Mary. And 
also, that the Virgin Mary was generally made 
to bear a resemblance to the queens of the age, 
which, no doubt, produced some real devotion 
among the courtiers. 

The manners of our country, says D'Isiaeli, 
were rarely tainted with this licentiousness, al- 
though an innocent tendency may be obsei-ved 
towards it, by examining the illuminated manu- 
scripts of our ancient metrical romances : while 
we admire the vivid colouring of these splendid 
nianuseripts, the curious observer will perceive 
that almost every heroine is represented in a 
•state whicli appears incompatible with her re- 
putation. Most of these works, it is believed, 
were executed by French artists. 

In remarking on the taste for the exterior 
decorations of books, Mr. Roscoe, in his IMe of 
Lorenzo de Medici, says, " it is perhaps difficult 
to discover, why a favourite book should not be 



* Born at Ghent, Febnurf M, ISOO, declared emperor 
by the electoral voices, June S8, 1529; died September SI, 
ISS8, aud was buried in the Escorial. — Refer to Robert- 
son's Life of this relentless foe of the Reformation. 

-f Bom at Fontatnblesn, Sept la, 1601 j assassinated 
July 32, 1589. 



as proper an object of elegant ornament, as the 
head of a cane, the hilt of a sword, or the latchet 
of a shoe. 

1556. Robert Toyf. resided at the sign of the 
Bell, in St. Paul's church yard, and was a mem- 
ber of the ancient stationers' company, though 
he died before they received a charter from 
PhUip and Mary. He is thought to have died 
early in the year 1556, and the records of the 
company mention tliat its members " received of 
Mrs. toye the xij daye of ffebruary for a reward 
to the companye for comyuge to the buryall of 
hyr husband Mr.Toye xxs." His widow seems 
to have carried on his business after his decease, 
from the entry of several copies of ballads allow- 
ed to her, on the stationers' books, which are 
entitled " to John Wallye and Mrs. Toye, these 
ballets folowvnge." She appears also to have con- 
tributed to all Uie company's collections for their 
establishment and public dinners, and to have 

?aid for one of the glazed windows to the hall, 
n 1558 Mrs. Toye received a sole license to 
print the Latin Catechitm: and in 1560 she 
presented her company with a new table cloth 
and a dozen of napkins, after which there is not 
any memorial of her until 1569, when her son 
Humphrey paid £4. to the stationers, as " the 
bequeste of Mrs. Elizabeth Toye, widowe." 

Hubert Toye printed fourteen works between 
the years 1541 and 1665., 

BALLADS, 

Bp John WaUye and the Widow tf Robert Toy. 

1. Women beatc whan they lie at Reste. 
s. I will baue a wydow yf eaer I marye. 

3. The Daye of the lorde ys at hande. 

4. Aballetofthomalyn. ' 

5. Betweoe a ryche farmer and his daughter. 
C. Of the talke betweoe 1) maydes. 

7. The mumynge of Edwarde Duke of buckyngham. 

8. A mayrte that wolde mary with a seraynge man. 

Whan raging lone. 

9. Who lyue so merry & make such sporte, as they that 

be of the poorer sotte. 

10. An Bpytaph vpon the dealbe of kyoge Edwarde ye 

sexte. 

11. A ballet of good wynes. 
IS. Of the loner and the byrde. 

13. To morrow shall be my fathers wake. 

14. Of the Ryche man and poor lazanu. 

15. A ballyt of made by nycholas baltroppe. 

16. Of wakefylde and a grene. 

17. A taallett of a mylner. 

18. God send me a wyffe that will do as I saye. 

19. I will no more go to the plough. With another new 

baUett annexed to the same. 
ao. Admonysslon to leaue sweiynge. 
SI. A baUett for my solas. 
ss. In wynten Juste retome. 
SS. Yf eaer 1 mary J will mary a mayde. 
34. And in those dayes then I saye ttien, knaoes that be 

now wilbe come honest men. 
as. Yt was a may in ago truly. 
St. The Rose is from my garden goone. 
27. SS. ij baUets : Yf Care maye crye. The sorrowes that 

doth increase. 
S9. Of a man that wolde be vnmaryed agayne. 
30. TbeabcofaprestecaUedheughstoormy. 
SI. The aged mans a b e. 

1556. John Reynes was an eminent printer, 
bookseller, and bookbinder, who dwelt at the 
sign of the George, in St. Paul's church yard, 
abiaut the year 1627, if not previous. A few 
hooks are said to have been printed by him, and 
oUiets for him ; but there are many more that 
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have his nuirlis, and pretty devices on their 
covers ; as arms and supporters of Jesus Christ, 
with these words, ndemptorii tmmdi armi. He 
«ras a large dealer, and bound books for others 
as well as himself. The time of his death is 
anknown ; Herbert could not discover any of 
his works subsequent to the year 1544 ; but in 
1557, he found that when John Cawood, the 
servant of John Reynes, became warden of the 
stadoneis' company, he pud " for ii new glasse 
wyndowesin their hall, the one for John Reynes 
his master, and the other for hymselfe," whence 
he concluded that he wa.'i deceased, and that his 
window was a gift or legacy to his brethren. 

At the close of the wardens accounts in July, 
1561, in an inventory of the company's furniture, 
is " a picture of John Reynes, master to John 
Cawodf;" also, "a picture of John Cawode," 
but the &te of them is unknown. 

The typographical devices of Reynes were, 
properly spiking, two small shields with his 
initials ana his monogram ; the latter of which 
was as follows : 




But they were commonly introduced in a large 
design, which he emlxrased upon the covers of 
his books, consisting of what are usually called 
" the arms of Christ." This design is formed of 
a parallelogram surrounded by double lines, and 
borders of scroll and ornamental work,and shaped 
like an arch within, under which is placed a 
shield charged with the emblems of Christ's 
passion, at the cross, inscription and crown of 
thorns; the hammer, nails, and pincers; the 
spears, sponge, and dice ; the g^arment, money, 
lanthom, sepulchre, &c. The escutcheon is sup- 
ported by two unicorns, which stands iipon a 
scroll b^iring the motto Redemptorit mundi 
Armi, in rude Saxon capitals. Above the shield 
is a very rich full-faced black helmet, surround- 
ed by a mantling, and the pillar, scourges, and 
cock, as a crest. On each side of the crest are 
the two shields above mentioned. 

These religious ensigns are to be foimd in 
reiy many Sussals, Offices, Book of Hours, both 
manuscript and printed. 

1556, May 4. The Company of Stationers do 
not appear to have had any authority granted 
them with relation to printed books, as an in- 
corporated body, till they received their first 
cluuter from Philip and Maty of this day, by the 
title of " The master and keepers, or wardens, 
and oonunonality, of the mystery or art of the 



stationers of the city of London.* This charter 
was renewed by Elizabeth, in 1588; amplified 
by Charles II., in 1684 ; and confirmed by 
William and Mary, in 1690, which is the exist- 
ing charter of the company. The powers granted 
to them by these charters are of such a nature as 
would not be very fit to be acted upon in the 
present times. They had the rights of the inqui- 
sition itself overall literary compositions — ^might 
search houses for any books which they deemed 
obnoxious to the state, or their oum interest* — 
might enter, as often as they pleased, any place, 
house, shop, chamber, or building, belonging to 
any stamper, printer, binder, or seller of any 
manner of books — might seize, take away, have, 
bum, or convert to their own use whatever they 
should think was printed contrary to the form of 
any statute, act or nroclamation, made or to be 
made! and these odious privileges were often 
acted upon, as may be seen in uie lives of the 
eariy pnnters, and in the company's accounts. 
The charter was signed by the names of 
ninety-four members of the commonalty. 

THOMAS DOCKWRAT, Master. 
JOHN CAWOOD & HENKT COKE, Keepers or Wardens 
Freemen, or Commummltf: 

wnUam BoDhwn WiUlBm Muten 

Richtrd Waye Edmm Satton 

Simon Coston Thomas Parker 

ReTQold Wolf John Bonham 

Jamo HoUrland John Goosh 

Stephen Keval John Dare 

John Tuik John Whitney 

Nichola* Tabemer Simon Spylman 

Michael iniley, alims WQliam Baldwyn 

Michael Xx>bler William Coke 

John Jaqaes John Kewell 

miUam Ryddall Robert Broke 

John Hadaon lliomaa Sawyer 

John Walley Charlei Walley 

Thomas Dazwell Tliomaa Patenson 

Anthony Smith Thomas Hershe 

William Powell Richard Tottell 

Richard Jugj^ Ralph Tyer 

Wm. Sores, or Seree John Buitofte 

Robert Holder William Oriffith 

Thomas Purfot Edward Broune 

John Rogers Nicholas Clifton 

William Steward Richard Harvey 

Richard Patchet James Gnnwell 

Nicholas Borman Edward Cator 

Rojrer Ireland John Kele 

Richard Crosse Thomas Bylton 

Thomas Powell nomas Maskall 

Anthony Crotte William Norton 

Richard Hyll WilUam PycherinK 

Alen Qamlyn Richard Baldwyn 

Henry Norton Richard Orene 

Richard Lant Thomas Beyden 

Henry Lattell Robert Badbome 

Andrew Hertes John Alday 

Thomas Derell Robert Blyth 

John Case Oeorge Brodehead 

WilUam HUl Hugh Cotislurth 

Richard Richardson Richard Wallis 

Giles Hacks Thomas Oes 

John Kynge Richard Kevell, jonior 

John Fairbanie John Shereman 

John Hyll Thomas SkeroU 

Peter FTenche Owen ap Rocer 

Richard Harrison John Tysdale 

Humphry Powell Adam Croke, and 

John Clnke John Vox. 
William Copland 



* An original record, intitnled, " Incorporatio Artis 
Stationers, in Civitate Londonia," is preserved in the 
records of the Ezcheqoer, s Pars Original. 3 and 3 Philip 
and Maryj and in s Pus Original. 3 and 4 Philip and 
Mary, Rot Stf. 
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The government of the company was vested 
by these chaTteis,and still continues, in a master, 
two wardens, and a court of assistants,* who un- 
der their several charters pay i;200 a year in 
pensions and charitable donations ; to which 
much larger sums have been added by the bene- 
factions of individual members. Their trading 
concerns are managed by a regular committee, 
consisting of nine members ; namely, the master 
and wardens for the time being, and six other 
stock holders. 

The expense of obtaining the charter will ap- 
pear by the following extracts from their records: 

The cbargis layde oute for our corporation : 

jff t. d. 

Fyrgtc, for two tymes wrytinge of oar boke 
before yt was sygned by ttie Kjmge and the 

Qaene';s Maieatie'8 Highoeu 18 

Item, for the Bynj(ned and the prevy scale 6 6 8 

Item, for the great scale 8 9 

Item, for ttaiTwrytyiiKec and inrolyngc 3 

Item, for wax, lace, and examenadon 3 4 

Item, to the clerkea for expedycion 10 

Item, for lymnyn^e and for the skyn 10 

Item, payd to the Bcrevener for wrytinge of the 
indentures of the Burrendei for the feffers of truste 
unto the Master and Waidyns of this Companye 
and thayrc successors 14 

On this incorporation, the company obtained 
from the heralds college their armorial bearings.f 




In searching after the crest, says Hansard, I 
found that the visitation in 1664, recorded also 
the common seal of the company ; a fac-simile 
sketch is here given, as entered there, although 
the seal used by the company is only the arms, 
as described below. 



* Consisting at present, March a, of twcDty.flve mem- 
here. — Niehoti. 

Mr. Nichols says, "and a conrt of assistants ;" hat no 
such words are to be foand in any one of the charters or 
renewals. The atsistantt were therefore created by one of 
those "ordinances, provisions, and laws," which by 
clause V, of the first charter, tiley were empowered to 
make. These bye-laws are, however, kept from the com- 
monalty ; they have nothing to do but to obey them. — 
Hansard, 

t Azure, on a chevron Or, between three Bibles lying 
fessewise Gules, garnished, leaved, and clasped of the 
second (,e. the clasps downwards,) an eagle rising proper, 
enclosed by two roses Gules, seeded Or, barbed Vert ; 
from the top of the chief a demi-circle of glory, edged 
with clouds proper ; therein a dove displayed Argent ; 
over the head a circle of the last. Crest : on a wreath, a 
Bible open proper; clasped and garnished Or. Motto; 
VerbtM Domini mavet in atcmum. 



1556. Thomas Berthelet was the second 
professor of typographer after Richard Pinson, 
who enjoyed the office of king's printer, and the 
first for whom a patent is extant.__His salary 
'was lour pounds yearly, and in his grant of arras, 
preserved in the herald's college, he is called 
" Thomas Berthelet of London, esquyre, gentill- 
man." He died, as it has been ascertained from 
the stationers' company, about Christmas 1556. 
His residence was in Fleet-street, at the sign of 
the Lucretia Romana, an elegant engraviug of 
which, with his own name upon a scroll, he used 
as a device. Many books were printed at his 
expense in Paris, and it is supposed that both he 
and bb widow, Margery Berthelet, employed 
otliers to print for them in London. He printed 
or caused to be printed one hundred and forty- 
seven works. Thomas Powel had managed 
Berthelet's business for some time previous to 
his death, and at length succeeded him both in 
his dwelling and his occupation. 

1556. Cardinal Pole appointed commissioners 
to visit the two universities, and reform them 
according to the views of the papal hierarchy. 
At Cambridge they burnt the bodies of Martin 
Bucer and Paul Fagius, with their books and 
heretical writings. At Oxford, the visitors went 
through all the colleges, and burnt all the Eng- 
lish Bibles, and such books as they deeined 
heretical. They took up the body of Peter 
Martyr's wife, and buriea it in a dunghill, be- 
cause having once been a nun, she broke her 
vows by marriage, but her body was afterwards 
taken up again in queen Elizabeth's time, and 
mixed with the bones of St. Frideswide. 

1556, July 31, Died, Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the order of "The Society of Jesus," 
whence the denomination Jem-itU, or JauiU; 
and which has been well described as " the most 
political and best regulated of all the monastic 
orders ; and from which mankind have derived 
more advantages and received greater injury than 
from any other of those religious fraternities." 
Loyola died in the 65th year of his age, after 
having lived to see his society spread over almost 
the whole world, and possessing above one hun- 
dred colleges. 

Francis Xavier, called by the Roman Catho- 
lics, " the Apostle of the Indies," was of a noble 
Spanish familv, and bom in Navarre, at the 
castle of Xavier, in 1506. He was the early 
and faithful friend and disciple of Ignatius 
Loyola. He died December, 2, 1652. 

1557. Nicholas Bourman was an original 
member of the stationers' company, and one of 
their renter wardens, or collectors, in co^unction 
with Thomas Purfoot, in 1557-58. His resi- 
dence was in Aldersgate-street. He printed 
four works. 

1557. Henry Cooke, warden of the station- 
ers' company gave ten quires of royal paper, to 
make the two earliest accompt books, which 
were bound at the cost of Thomas Dowkswell. 
The value of the paper was 1 U. 8rf. 

1557. Several of the learned exiles who had 
fled from England during the reign of Mary, 
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engaged in a new Euf^lisb translation of the 
Bible, and in this year published the AW Teala- 
■mfnt, in a small 12mo., with the following title : 
The New* Tatament of our Lord Jems Christ, 
conferred diligently with the Greke, and best ap- 
proved translations. Printed at Genera, by Con- 
rad Badius, MDL VII. 8vo. This was the first 
edition in the English language which contained 
the distinction of verses by numerical figures, 
after the general manner of the Greek Testament 
published by Robert Stephens, in A.D. 1661, 
with this difference, that Stephens placed his 
figures in the margin, whereas, the Genevan 
editors prefixed theirs to the beginning of minute 
snbdivTsions,withbreaks,afterourpresentmanner. 

1557. The following is the expense of the 
first public dinner held at stationers' hall, and 
is thus preserved in the records of the company. 

The charges of our denner as foUoweth ; that 
b to saT, 

Item, payd for 18 dosyn of breade lis 

Item, pardforabaireUofationirebere 9 

Item, payd for a baiTcU of doable bere 5 4 

Item« payd for a staode of ale 3 

Item, payd for 20 galena of wyne 1 

Item, pa'yd forll galons of Frenabe wyne*. . II 

Item, payd for 371b. of beffc 4 7 

Item, payd foi 4 loyoes of vele 4 8 

Item, payd for a qaarter of vele S 

Item, paydfor 11 neckesof motton 6 S 

item, payd for a loynes of motton 3 

Item, payd for 9 mary-bonea S 4 

Item, payd for Ulb. of suette 4 

Item, payd for 38 puode of butter 9 8 

Item, payd for 3 freshe aamona I 3 S 

Item, payd for 4 dosyn of chekyna I I 

Item, payd for 3 basbells 3 peckes of flowre. .0 17 4 

Item, payd forio pounde of cherya 8 4 

Item, payd for 30 capons of gmyse a 13 4 

Item, payd forlo capons to boyle I 1 8 

Item, three capona of greae J 

Item, payd for 18 grese I 4 

Item, payd for 3 gese 4 

Item, pavd for 3 dosya of rabbetts 10 

Item, payd for 6 rabbetts I 10 

Item, payd for 3 galons of creme. 18 

Item, payd for bakynpeofaopastyea of Tcnyiono I 8 

Item, payd for bakynge of 16 chekyn pyes. ... I 4 

Item, payd for saltc 10 

Item, payd for Ttnygar 10 

Item, payd for vergia I 1 

Item, payd formuAterde. 4 

Itran, payd for goacbiiryea. 10 

Item, payd for a baakett 3 

Item, payd for 10 dosyn of trenchers 19 

Item, three doayn of stone crosys 3 

Item, payd for tappes I 

Item, payd for a pottie pycher 3 

Item, payd for 2 stone potts 3 

Item, payd for pack thryde 1 

Item, payd for a bundreth of faggots 4 •• 

Item, payd balfe a thousand of bellets 4 4 

Item, payd for 13 sacks of coles 7 6 

Item, payd for flowres and bowea 13 

Item, payd for garlands I 

Item, payd for the carrer a 

Item, payd to the minstrelles 10 

Item, payd to the buttlers 6 8 

Item, payd to the coke 1 3 4 

Item, payd to the uoder cokes to drink 3 



* In US3, an act was passed that the Guienne and Gaa- 
eourne wines were to be sold at cightpence a gallon ; and 
nowines were Vo exceed the price of one shilling the gal- 
lon. To restrain luxury, it was at the same time enacted, 
that no person, except those who could expend one hiwdrcd 
marks annnally, or was worth one thousand marks, or was 
the 900 of a duke, marquis, earl, viscount, or baron of the 
reabn, should keep in his house any vessel of wine, for his 
hmily use. exceediog ten gallons, under the penalty of 
ten pounds. 



£ s. d. 

Item, payd to water bcrer 3 10 

Item, for 3 porters tliat carried over meat . . 6 

Item, payd to the smythe 2 

Item, paydforthehyreofSRamesheofvesscll a 

Item, payd for hundredth and 24 eg^ 4 

Item, payd for a strayners 3 

The spyce aa folowethe : 

Item, paydfor alb. and a qaarter of pepper.. 

Item, payd for aquarte of poandof doves .. 14 

Item, payd for 4 poande of datta 4 

Item, payd for 5 pundeof ciirrans 1 3 

Item, paydfor 24 poande of pranya* 3 8 

Item, payd for aaifieron 9 

Item, payd for gynimon and gynger 3 8 

Item, payd for a pounde of greate reason* ..001 

Item, payd for lolb. of cnrac tagar 8 4 

Item, payd for 81b. of whyte soger 8 

Item, payd for large mayse 1 8 

Item, payd for small mayse 1 8 

Item, payd for a pundeof beskets& carywayes 4 6 
Item, a rewarde for bryngynge of a ayde of 

venyson 9 

Item, payd for p*8can*ce 8 

Item, payd for wafers 10 

Item, payd for epycrys 4 galona 1 3 

1657. Thomas Green, a journeyman to John 
Wayland, printer, who lived at the sign of the 
Blue Garland, in Fleet-street, was imprisoned 
and whipt at the Grey Friars, by order of Dr. 
Story, for being concerned in printing a book, 
called Antichrist ; he likewise confessed that 
John Bean, an apprentice to Richard Tottle, 
had also got a copy of it. 

1668. John Wayland was both a citizen and 
a scrivener of London, and resided at the sign of 
the Blue Garland, in Fleet-street, in 1541 ; he 
removed to the sign of the Sun against the Con- 
duit He stiles himself " Allowed Printer ;" 
Ames attributes this to his having obtained a 
patent from queen Maiy for printing PrayerBooks, 
ice. dated the 24th of October, 1553. Wayland 
took care to print this patent in several of his 
books; and Bagford says, he had another for 
seven years, dated the 2()th day of July, 1567 — 
He printed in the whole twenty-seven works. 

1658 Richard Adams was presented by the 
executors of Richard Kele, to be made free of 
the stationers' company. He printed an account * 
in metre of the suffering members of Jesus 
Christ in the time of queen Mary, by Thomas 
Brice. Havine printed it without license, he 
was fined v(. This was before Fox's account ; 
he also printed two other works. 

1568. The parishioners of Mere in Wiltshire, 
purchased a copy of the English Bible which 
cost them I6s. M. and, as was then common, 
ordered to be chained in the chancel of the 
church. 

1658. A spark of friendship, and warm good 
rrill ; vyith a poem concerning the commodity of 
sundry sciences ; especially concerning paper, and 
a mill lately set up neer Dartford by a high 
German, called Mr. Spilman, jevjeller to the 
queenes majesty. Dedicated to sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. London, 1558,again in 1688. 



* " This and some other articles," Mr. Steevens faceti- 
ously observes, " will account for the following entry on 
the same books in the year 1560 ; " Item, paydc formakyng 
elene the orepj/e. by Mr. Jugge and Mr. Judson, ** which 
conteynad 1 a tonne, the asth day of December, £l t$. ed. 
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1658, Nov. 17, Died Mary, queen of England, 
after a short and unfortunate reign of live years, 
five months, and eleven days, in her forty-third 
year, being bom at Greenwich, February 8, 1516. 

Notwithstanding the wretched situation of the 
public under queen Mary's horrid persecutions,* 
which bigotry was carrying into execution, poetry 
assumed a higher tone. A poem was planned, 
though not fully completed, which sheds no com- 
mon lustre on the dark interval between Surry 
and Spencer. This poem was entitled A Mirror 
for Magittratet,\ which contains many proofs of 
a vigorous fancy, and many splendid passages, 
and in the composition of it more writers than 
one were concerned. Its primary inventor, how- 
ever, and most distinguished contributor, was 
Thomas S:ickville, afterward lord Buckhurst 
and earl of Dorset. The object of the Mirror 
for MagUtratet, was to make all the illustrious 
but unujrtunate characters in our history to pass 
in review before the poet, who descends, like 
Dante, into the infernal regions, and is con- 
ducted by Sorrow. A poetical preface, called an 
Induction, and one legend, which is the Life of 
Henry Stafford, duke of Buckingham^ were the 
only parts executed by Sackville. The comple- 
tion of the whole was recommended by him to 
William Baldwyn,bef6re-mentioned, who carried 
it into execution with the assistance of Thomas 
Churchyard, Phayer, Skelton,Seagers,and Caryl. 
Among these finishers of the Mirror for Magis- 
trate*, Ferrers was the most eminent in point of 
abilities, but the greater number of legends were 
written by Baldwin. Another poet of this period 
was Richard Edwards, who was employed in 
some department about the court, and whose 
principal work was the Paradise of Dainlie 
Devises. What chiefly entitles him to be noticed 
with respect is, that he was one of the earliest of 
our dramatic writers after the reformation of the 
British stage. William Forrest brings up the 
poets, but with no degree of splendour. He com- 
posed in octave rhyme, a panegyrical histor]Lof the 
life of queen Catneriue, the first wife of Henry 

• Amon^ those who suffereil in this reign, was John 
Rogers, a prebenduy of St. Paul's, and commonly called 
the pioto-martrr : he was burned at Smithlield, Febmary 
4, 1554. Hngh Latimer, bishop of Worcester, and Nicho- 
las Ridley, bishop of London, were burned in the front of 
Baliol college, Oxford, October 16, I5S5. Thomas Cran- 
mer, archbishop of Canterbmy, suffered the lilie fate at 
Oxford, March ai, 1556. John Hooper, bishop of Glouces- 
ter, where he was burnt, February g, 1655. Petroline 
Maasey was burnt for heresy, at Qaemsey, July 18, 1A57. 
"The said Hassey's infant brealdng violently out of the 
mother's womb into the fire, was talien out thereof, and 
presently thrown in again and burnt." Joan Waste, a poor 
blind woman of Derby, was burnt alive in that town, 
August 1, 1550, being then aliout twenty-two years of age. 

Another victim in this reign was strThomas Wyatt, who 
Joined in the etbrts to place lady Jane Grey on the throne, 
was condemned and execnted for high treason, April 11, 
1554, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. He was the 
eldest son of sir Thomas Wyatt, the cotemporary and 
friend of the earl of Surry, whose poems sufficiently attest 
the variety and scope of his abilities ; and lilie those of his 
friend Surry, are free from the sUghtcst imparity of thought 
or expression. His prose is also forcible and clear, and 
occunoDally animated and elegant. He died October 1 1, 
lS4a, in the thirty-ninth year of his age. 

t Printed by nomas Marahe in the years 1550, 1563, 
1571. and 1576, 4to. 

t Beheaded at Salisbury, l>y order of Richard III. 



VIII. His greatest praise^as his skill in music, 
and his having collected tlie choicest compositions 
of his cotemporaries. The only Scotch poet we 
shall now take notice of, is Alexander Scot, the 
Anacreon of his time. If the age in which be 
lived be considered, his pieces are correct and 
elegant. He wrote chiefly upon subjects of love, 
and stands at the head of the ancient minor poets 
of Scotland. 

Amongst the writers of this reign, sir John 
Cheke is deserving of notice. He was bom at 
Cambridge, in the year 1514, and educated at 
St. John's college, where he took his degree in 
arts, and was appointed professor of Greek, in 
which station he laboured in reforming the mode 
of pronouncing that language. But Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester, tliinking the innovation 
was allied to heresy, prohibited any deviation 
from the old corruption. He became tutor to 
prince Edward, ana provost of King's college, 
and received the honour of knighthood. Queen 
Mary sent him to the Tower for his adherence to 
ladv Jane Grey. In 1554, he was set at liberty, 
and went abroad, but his estate was confiscated. 
In 1555 he was seized at Brussels,and conveyed 
to London, and committed again to the tower, 
where he was informed by the priests who 
attended him that he mu.st either recant or bum. 
He had not resolution enough to endure martyr- 
dom, and made a solemn submission in presence 
of the queen and the court. The shame of this 
preyed upon his spirits, and he died of grief, 1557. 
He wrote the i^uW of Sedition against the Insur- 
gents, in 1549. Epistles on the Death of Bucer. 
De Pronvnctatione Gritcte posissimom Lingva 
Disputationes, Basil, 1555. De Superstitione ad 
regum Henricvm ; and other learned works. 

Thomas Wilson, originally a fellow of King's 
college, Cambridge, published a system of rhe- 
toric and logic in English. He also translated 
the three Olynthiacs, and Uie four Philippics of 
Demosthenes, from the Greek into English. — 
The system of Rhetoric was first printed in the 
reign of Edward VI. and again in 1560. The 
Olynthiacs and Philippics were printed in 1570. 
Loud. 4to. 

The foreign writers deserving of notice at this 
period, are John de la Casa, and Peter Aretin : 

John de la Casa, who died in 1556, was ac- 
counted one of the most elegant of the Italian 
writers, and his Latin poetry is very fine. His 
principal performance is the Galateo, or Art of 
Living in the World; besides which, he wrote 
some l)cautiful Italian poems, the lives of cardi- 
nal Contarini and Bembo, and other works col- 
lected at Venice, in 5 vols. 4to. 1728. Casa was 
bom at Florence, in 1503, and educated at 
Bologna. 

Peter Aretin, called the scourge of princes, 
was boro at Arezzo, about 1491, and died in 
1556. He was so dreaded for his satirical 
powers, that crowned heads courted his friend- 
ship ; on which he caused a medal to be struck, 
on one side of which he is represented with this 
inscription, TTie Divine Aretin, and on the 
reverse he is seated on a throne, receiving the 
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obbition of princes. He wrote many obscene 
ajod irreligious pieces ; bat in his latter days he 
repented of his follies, and employed himself in 
writing devotional tracts. 

It is generallv beliered,that the reformation of 
religion in Ensland, was immediately succeeded 
by a floorishmg state of letters. But this 
«ras bj no means the case. For a long time 
afterwards, an effect quite contrarr was pro- 
duced. The reformation in England was com- 
pleted under the reign of Edwwd VI.: the rapa- 
oous courtiers were perpetually grasping at the 
rewards of literature, wDich being discouraged, 
or despised by the rich, was neglected by those of 
moderate fortunes. Avarice and zeal were at 
once gratified in robbing the clergy of their 
revenues, and in reducing the church to its primi- 
tire apostolic state of purity and poverty. The 
aainisters of this abused monarch, by these arbi- 
trary, dishonest, and imprudent measures, only 
DTDvided instruments, and furnished arguments, 
£ar restoring in the reign of Mary, that religion 
vrhich they professed to destroy. In everyone of 
the sacrilegious robberies, the interest of learning 
also suffered. By thus impoverishing the eccle- 
aiastic»l dignities, they countenanced the cla- 
mours of the Catholics, who declared that the 
Reformation was apparently founded on tempo- 
ral views, and that the Protestants pretended to 
oppose the doctrines of the church solely with a 
▼lew tbat they might share in the plunder of its 
revenues. Roger Ascham, in a letter to the 
marquis of Northampton, dated 1550, laments 
the ruin of grammar schooL throughout Eng- 
laod ; and predicts the speedy extinction of the 
oniversities through the rapacicusness of the 
courtiers. A favourite nobleman of the court 
occupied the deanery and treasureship of a ca- 
thedral, with some of its best canouries ; and in 
this century, it was no uncommon thing for 
church livings, the revenues of abbeys, and even 
of bishoprics, to be given away with young ladies 
as a portion. 

Queen Mary* was herself eminently learned ; 
bat her accomplishments in letters were darkened 
or impeded by religious prejudices. At the 
desire of queen Cauierine Par, she translated 
in her youth Eratmut't Paraphrate of St. 
John. Many of her letters are to be found in 
various pnblications,and particularly in Heame's 
Sylloge Eputolarum. Mary countess of Arun- 
del, who translated firom English into Latin 
The WUe Sayings and Etninent Deeds of the 
emp er o r Alexander Severut, and from Greek into 
Latin, SeUet Sentences of the Seven Wise Grecian 
Pkilosoj^ers. Lady Joanna Lumley, and lady 
Mary Howard, duchess of Norfolk, the daugh- 
ters and coheiresses of Henry Fitzallan, earl of 
Amndel. The first of them translated, from the 
Greek, three orations of Isocrates, and the Iphi- 
genia of Euripides ; and the other made a ver- 
non, from the same language, of Certain ingeni- 



• In the hoiuehold expenies of qoeen Mury, Much I, 
I5M. a (ift of fifteen ahUUiiE* amonjc tbe yeoman of the 
fcinrd, tot btiutfag a letk to her grace, on St, David'i 



ous Sentemes collected out of various authors. 
Three sisters, lady Anne, lady Margaret, and 
lady Jane Seymour, wrote four hundred Latin 
distiches upon the death of the queen of Navarre, 
sister to Francis I.,* which were translated into 
Greek, French, and Italian, and were celebrated 
abroad, long after they had been forgotten in 
England. Lady Elizabeth Fane may be added 
to the list, as having written several ]^ms, and 
pious meditations and proverbs, in the English 
tongue. 

The books that were printed in tbe reign of 
Edward and Mary, were nearly of the same 
kind with those which have formerly been 
mentioned. Controversial works, and devotional 
pieces, were the principal occupiers of the press 
in an age which was so deeply engaged in re- 
ligious inquiry. Romances and uoetry were not 
entirely forgotten. Cato's Moral Distichs were 
published in the original, with notes, by Richard 
Tavemer; and there were a few translations 
from ancient writings. It is rather a curious 
circumstance in the classic history of the times, 
that the second book of the Eneid was translated 
into Greek verse by George Etherige, a physician 
at Oxford, and professor of the Greek language 
in that university. 

In so short and agitated a period, many lite- 
rary foundations could not be expected; two 
colleges were, however, founded at Oxford: — 
Trinity college, by sir Thomas Pope,t an emi- 
nent citizen, and lord mayor of London, in the 
year 1564. Tbe founder, in his constitution, 
principallv inculcates the use and necessity of 
classical literature. St. John's college was re- 
founded in 15)7, by sir Thomas White, alder- 
man, and lord mayor of Loudon, who appropri- 
ated part of the w^th accumulated by industry 
and success in mercantile pursuits, to the estab- 
lishment of this college. The library of St 
John's,^ is one "^ the largest and best furnished 
in the university, and contains a valuable collec- 
tion of books, manuscripts, and antiquarian 
curiosities. In spite of every obstacle, it is 
pleasing to reflect, that on the whole, during the 
reign of Mary, the light of learning continued 
to break in upon our island ; and thoueh it was 
indeed, for awhile, only the dawn of the morn- 
ing, It promised to lead on to a more perfect 
day. 

The accession of Mary to the throne revived 
the expectations of the catholics, and the per. 



* Margaret dc Valola died December 1, IMS. She was 
first maiiied to Charlea, last doke of Aleocon, who died 
in isss ) her second hnaband waa Henry d' Albert, liing of 
Navarre. She stood pre-eminent 1x>th as an anthoren 
and protector of literatnie, and waa celebrated for her 
beauty and wit. Inscriptions were composed, and medals 
struck, to ber honour. 

t Died January ag, istg. 

t In an old account book of St. John's college, Cam- 
bridge, for the year issg, is this entry :— "For chains <br 
tbe books in the libnry, 31." Again, in isSo, " For chain- 
ing the books in the library, u." And among the article* 
for keeping the universitie libiarie, Male, I SSI, "If any 
chaine, clasps, rope, or such like decay, liappai to be, the 
•ayd keeper to signify the same unto the v. chanceUonr 
within three days after he shall spy such default, to the 
end that the same may be amended." 

2 T 
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fonnance of Mysteries and Miracles became 
again the mediam of instruction. In the year 
1666, a goodly stage play of the Pattion of 
Christ, was presented at the Grey Friars, in 
London, on Corpus Christi day, before the lord 
mayor, the privy council, and many great estates 
of the realm. Strype also mentions, under the 
year 1557, a stage play at the Grey Friars, of the 
Pattion of Chritt, on the day that war was pro- 
cledmed in London against France, ana in 
honour of that occasion. On Saint Glare's da^, 
in the same year, the holiday of the church, in 
Silver-street, which is dedicated to that saint, 
was kept with much solemnity. At eight of 
ibe clocK at night, began a sta^e-play of goodly 
matter, being the miraculous history of the lile 
of that saint, which continued four hours, and 
was concluded with many religious songs. — 

Again the boy bishop* went abroad singing in 
the old fashion ; and once more his estimation 
seems to have been undiminished, for on Nov. 
13, 1564, the bishop of London issued an order 
to all the clei^ of his diocese to have a boy 
bishop in procession ; and in the same year he 
went about St. Andrew's, Holbom, and St. Ni- 
cholas Olave's, when he was received into the 
houses of many of the inhabitants, and treated 
with good cheer. One of the flattering songs 
which the boy bishop sung before the queen, 
and which was printed, was a panegyric on her 
devotion, it compared her to Judith, Esther, the 
queen of Sheba, and the Virgin Mary. 

1668. RooER Madeley lived at the Star, in 
St. Paul's church yard. Herbert states, that he 
had only seen a copy of verses of his, intitled. 
An invective againit treaton ! in two columns, on 
a half sheet, in 1553. 

1658. Robert Caly, or Caley, is supposed 
to have succeeded Richard Grafton, in his house 
(though his office of king's printer was given to 
Cawcrad) in the Grey Friars, now Christ's hos- 
pital. He was free of the stationers' company. 
He and Henry Caley had a license, or patent, 
for printing for seven years. Twenty-one books 
bear the imprint of Ilobert Caley, from 1663 to 
1658, mostly of a religious nature. 

1668. Character and Arte of thort, swift, and 
secrete Writing by Character, invented by Ti- 
mothe Bright, Doctor of Phistke. Imprinted at 
London by J. Windet, the atsigne of Tim. Bright, 
1668. Cwn priviUgis Regiee Majestatit. For- 
bidding all others to print the same. Mr. Douce, 
who possessed a copy of this curious and scarce 
little book, has observed that it is the first treatise 
in OUT own, or perhaps any other language, on 
the subject of short-hand writing. The author 
certainly claims the honour of the invention in 
his dedication, which is to queen Elizabeth. 
— See Belo't Anecdotes. This Timothe Bright 
was also the author of various other works. 

1658. The first copy entered on the books of 
the stationers' company is " to William Peke- 
rynge, aballett, caXXea. a Ryse and Wake, id." 
Ricnard Waye was then master. 



* For the lostitatlOD of the bor bishop, see ptge 6o,a«ie. 



1668. In the records of the stationers' com- 
pany is preserved " The chargis of settynge 
fourthe oi men to serve the queen according to 
our commyssion."* 

£ : d. 

Item, for prest monye for 8 men 8 

Item, for preste monyelor 8 men more, at M. 

lepece 4 

Item, payd f or 4 cappes 3 

Item, payd for thayre meate that daye «han 

thay went foarttae 4 4 

Item, monye delyvered to them for thayre ne- 

cessaryes 13 4 

Item, payd for gonnepovther and matche .... 7 
Item, payd for thayre eondett monye at ISA 

lepeee 6 

Item, (br settynge of S bowes 8 

Item, payd for 3 dozyn of poynti 4 

Item, payd to the taylor for makyng of yoelet 

hoolea in the Jackes 4 

Item, payd for bowe stryngea S 

Item, payd for 3 Jeclces 18 

Item, payd fox 4 swords 11 

Item, payd for 4 dagors 8 

Item, paydforalxnreandashailleofBnowes 4 8 

Item, payd fori jackes ...V I I 4 

Item, payd for 6 gyrdelle* 6 

Item, payd for 3 homes for gonnepowther with 

chaigls 3 

Item, payd for 6 gorgetta 8 • 

Item, payd for a poonde of gonnepowther .... S 

Item, payd for 3 rolles of matcbe 3 

Item, payd for a hande gonne 

Item, payd for 4 cappcB 3 

Item, payd for s payie of apynts IS 8 

Item, payd to the armerer for mendynge of 

tianiesandahed pece 18 

Item, payd for 6 dozen of poynts 1 

Item, payd for 34 yards of whyte cotton for 

Bonldioors cotts, at 7d. le yarde 14 

Item, payd for 3 yardes of grenecaisayefbrto 

garde the saydecotts at 31(<.leyaide 3 8 

Item, payd for makyng of the same cotts, and 

red clothe for the crosses 6 4 

Item, payd for mendyng of a gonne 

Item, payd for mendynge of a dagois I ft 

Item, payd for a bracer and a showtynge glove 18 

Item, payd for 3 freyse Jerkyns for the gonners 13 

Item, payd for a payre of hose a 

Item, payd for 4 payre of shoyea 8 

Item, payd money to them bycommandemente 13 4 
Item, payd fbr meate and drynke for them tliat 

daye 3 8 

Item, payd for lede to make pellets s 

Item, payd for bowe strynges 3 

Item, payd to them 'for cnndett moneye, ac- 

cordynge to commanderoente 14 

Item, payd for a pnrals for thayre peUetts. 8 

Item, payd for a lynke to lead them from Leaden- 
ball to the Tovrre 8 

Item, payd for 3 backe byllea 3 4 

Item, pay for a newe keyes with one new locke, 

and mendynge of the old lockes 4 

1569. A collection was gathered of the com- 
pany of stationers', by the commandment of the 
lorde maior and aldermen, for the house of 
Brydewell. 

1669. Sunday, Jan. 16. At the coronation of 
queen Elizabeth, which took place on this day ; 
her progress was marked by superb pageants. 
On her arrival at Temple-bar, Gogmagog and 
Corina;us,t two giants, were seen over the gate, 
a lable, whereon was written, ' in Latin verse, 
" the effect of all the pageants which the city 



* These entries, extracted by the late George Steevens, 
Esq., were printed in the lUustraiUmM of the ManneTMond 
Expenses of Antient Times in England, in the 15M, 16M, 
ana nth Centuries, 1797; a work now become exceed- 
ingly rare. — Nichols. 

t For anacconntofthesevwrfAjetof thedtyofLondon 
see Hone*8 Mysteries, p. a63. 
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had before erected." When she was solemnly 
coadaeted thiough the city of London, a boy, 
who personated Truth, was let down from one 
of the tziumphal arches, and presented her with 
a copy of the bible, which she received in the 
most gracious manner, placing it in her bosom, 
and declaring, that, amidst all the costly tes- 
timonies which the citizens had that day afiurded 
of their attachment, this present was far the most 
piecionsand the most acceptable. When, upon 
her haring given liberty to tne prisoners, who were 
confined on account of religion, she was told by 
one Rainsford, that he had a petition to present 
to her, in behidf of other prisoners, called Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John ; she readily 
replied, that she must consult the prisoners 
themselTes, and learn of them whetner they 
desired that liberty which he had asked for 
them. Bishop Jewel, in a private letter to his 
friend, Bullinger, dated May 22, 1559, observes, 
" that queen Elizabeth refuses to be called the 
head of the church, as it was a title that oould 
■ot jostly be given to any mortal." 

At length we are come to a reign of distin- 
guished importance in the history of Great 
Britain. Never, perhaps, was the accession of 
any princess the subject of such keen and lively 
interest to a whole people as that of Elizabeth. 
For the honour of^wbat is usually called the 
weaker sex, this reign was that of a woman. 
The first instance, and the immediately pre- 
ceding instance, of female government m our 
cottntrr, had not recommended that part of the 
Englbh constitution which rendered the crown 
hereditable by women; but the second amply 
justified this rule of succession ; and shewed that 
a salique law* would not universally be useful ; 
fcs- queen Elizabeth ruled with a wisdom and 
glory which few men have attained. As a woman 
she had many &ults, but as a sovereign her 
splendour was truly great Her administration 
of foreign affairs, m circumstances of peculiar 
embarrassment and danger, was wise and vigor- 
cos ; and her solicitude to promote the general 
prosperity of her subjects was steady and per- 
severing. In her reign the genius of English- 
men awoke from torpidity, which had too much 
depressed it in the preceding reigns, and dis- 
played itself in noble exploits and manly exer- 
tions. In a variety of views, the lustre of litera- 
ture in the period of queen Elizabeth was equal 
to its lustre in other respects. It may be truly 
said, that her reign was a rei^ of knowledge 
and learning, as well as of pohtica) wisdom and 
military glory .f 

1659. Jambs Bdrrel resided " without the 
north gate of Paules, in the comer house of 
Paternoster-row, opening into Cheapside." He 



* Br the nUque law no female cmnsaoceed to the erovn. 
It <■ in force in Fnnoe, uid is Uie suldect <tf the preunt 
dispute in Spain. 

t The reigns of Elizabeth and Anne, form the brightat 
annals of ifng-ifah literatuie. May the reign of Victoria I. 
be as rcsplenilent in the advancement of Itnowledge, and 
■s giorions and happy In the prosperity of her people. 
She ascended the um>ne upon the death of her nnclc, 
WHliam IV. June 19, 1837, aged IS years and S3 days. 



printed A Godly and whole$ome pre$enative 
againtt detperation, &c. 8vo. Cum privUegio. 
1559, June 2.3, Died Thomas Dockwray, who 
was master of the company of stationers, 1654, 
1657. He gave to the company one glass win- 
dow* in their new hall, and " a spone of sylver- 
parcel gilt." He was master from December, 
1554 to Julv, 1568; and was buried in St. 
Faith's church, with this epitaph : 

Here under thys stone restythe. In the mercy of Ood, 

tlie body of Master Thomas Dockwray, Notary, 

late one of the Proctors of the arches, 

Cytacen and Stacyoner of London, 

and Anne his wyfle. 

Which Thomas deceased thexxiiidayeof Judo, an. hduz 

And the said Ann deceasyd the.... day 

Whose death have yoa In remembnnce^ 
calling to God for mercy. 

1 669, Sept. 22. Died, Robert Stephens, the t 
celebrated printer of Paris, upon whom De Thou, 
the distinguished historian, passed the following 
merited eulo^um. " Not only Fiance, but the 
whole Christian world, owes more to him than 
to the g^reatest warrior that ever extended the 
possessions of his country ; and greater glory has 
redounded to Francis I. by the mdustrv alone of 
Robert Stephens, than from all the illustrious, 
warlike, and pacific undertakings in which he 
was engaged." He was bom in the year 1603. 
Concerning the juvenile history of this very 
zmIous typographer and eminent scholar, no 

* The introduction of glass windows in Kngland, will 
not, perhaps, he uninteresting to many of our readen. 
That the use of glass, for many pniposes, was known Is 
this country long previously to the anival of the Normans, 
cannot be doubted fbr a moment. Among the Romans, 
we find it prindpaUy applied in beads, nms^ cups, and 
patem ; and In one uiatance, probably to be assigned to 
the same period, we read of a glass coflln. William of 
Malmesbnry tells us, that at Wemnouth, In the county of 
Durham, Benedictus BIsoop built two churches, one dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, the other to St Paul) adding, "The 
readers of his life will admire his Industry in bringug over 
numbers of books, and first introducing into England tiaild- 
era in stone, and glass windows. Befbra that tin*, tlie 
windows had been made of fine lln«n,or latticed wood wwk. 
Such are the first Instances of the Introduction of glais 
into churches, although the rarity of Its use for many 
centuries may be gathered ITom the following particulan : 
Gunton, In his Hittorf of Pettrionmgli, says, that " Robert 
de Undesey beautiiyed above thirty of the windows of 
Peterborough cathedral with glasses, wMeh had ieen irfar* 
oniy th^ed with ttraw." In the computus of Bolton ab- 
bey, 1390, quoted by Dr. Whitaker, there are Tarloua 
charges that occur for glass windows, building, timber, 
ftc So late as 1«83, among the privy seals of Richard 
III. we read of a payment of five pounds to the pttcr of 
Carlisle, which the king gave toward the making at a gjaas 
window I and the glazing of some of the windows of 
King's college chapel Is said to have been paid (or by a 
fine. Bishop Percy, however, liom the total silenoe 
throughout the Northumberland Household Book, with 
regard to glass, was led to believe that this very beantUid 
and useful maurial, though applied to the decoration of 
churches, was not, even so late as the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, very commonly used either in the 
dwelling-houses of the better order, or castles. The fol- 
lowing memoranda. If they do not militate against bishop 
Percy's opinion, at least add something to our illustrations 
on the subject : —One of the great hoatels of Oxford, which 
were at that period little more than ordinary houses, (Tom 
the circninstance of its having glass windows, was called 
Olaxen Hall. We have the following anecdote in FatfOKft 
C*roii<el«.'— Speaking of the ttonUea of thatyear.he says, 
" The soldyors lyenge in Southwerke made many robbo- 
ryes in SonOirey and other places, and rowed over to 
Westminster, and spoyled there the king's pal^^and 
devoured his wyne, and *rii*« Iht glatte <^ Ike r^ 
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memorials are found. Under what tuition, there- i 
fore, he was enabled to la^ the foundation of that 
transcendent skill in classical literature, to which, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages of such a 
period, he attained, must continue a matter of 
conjecture. 

At the time of his father's decease, having 
attained the age of seventeen years, he may he 
supposed to have acquired considerable experi- 
ence in the typogrraphic art. In the year 1622, 
after the marriage of Simon de Colines with the 
widow of Henry Stephens, Robert had become 
the assistant of his father-in-law, and the direc- 
tor of his press. 

Probably it was in the ^ear 1524, that he be- 
came sole proprietor of his paternal " Imprime- 
rie." In 1525, he gave the first of his impres- 
sions recorded by Panzer, viz. Ajndeii liber de 
deo Soeratit, 8vo. He commenced the follow- 
ing year with an impression of CiceronU 
eputoUB ad familiares, 8vo.; and from that period 
till about the year 1552, when he foisook his 
native city, the productions of his press were 
multiplied with mcreasing enterprise, activity, 
and perfection. 

Robert united himself in marriage with Petro- 
nilla or Perrette, one of the daughters of Jodo- 
cos Badius, with whose professional merits and 
character the reader is already acquainted. This 
lady appears to have been worthy of an origin 
and a matrimonial connexion both so literary. 

andaU other necenaryes to thatpaleyi they destroyed and 
waited." At a time when there were ao manr powerftil 
barons rivalling their aorereigTi, in conrtly sidendoar, we 
can hardly sappose that the beat apartments of t^elr 
dwellings would have windows sheltered by nothing more 
than lattices. That Chaaoa'B chamber-windows wei« 
glazed, we certainly gather Cram his Drtmt : 

" My wyndows weretn sbet echone. 
And through the gloMte the aunne jfthone 
Upon my bed with bright bemis 
With many glad gildy stnnnis." 

From a patent granted In the flrst year of Richard II.> 
IS78, we learn that John de Brampton was not only made 

eUutier to the king within his tower of London, bat in all 
is casUes and manors. Aproof either that the profession 
was a rare one, or that Brampton was an extraordinary 
workman. William Harrison, the author of the Deeerip. 
tkm of England, prefixed to HoUngihed'i Chnmiele, says, 
'* Heretofore also the houses of our princes and noblemen 
were often glazed with beryll (an example whereof is yet 
to be seen in Sodleie Castle; but this, especially In the 
times of the Romans, whereof also some fragments have 
been taken up in old mins." From Sir John Cnllam's 
Hietorp of Hawkeied, it should seem that so late as 161S, 
glass windows were a luxury not every where introduced 
even Into the better kind of farm-houses. The fraternity 
of the " Glaziers and Painters on Glass," Is reported by 
Stow to have been a society of very ancient memory. The 
trades seem always to hare gone together, although they 
were not incorporated till the thirteenth year of Charles I, 
As a company, they had a coat of arms and crest, con- 
firmed to them by Robert Cook, Clarencieux, 1588. 

Venice, for a long time, excelled all Europe in the 
mannfactore of glass, but it was subsequently rivalled by 
France. The first plates for looking-glasses and coach 
windows were made in H73, at Lambeth, by Venetian 
artists, under the protection of the duke of Buckingham. 
That which is now made at Rarenhead, near 8t. Helen's, 
at Liverpool, and London, is equal or superior to any im- 
ported from the continent. 

It it difflcult to form any precise estimate of the value of 
the glass annoaUy produced in Great Britain. It Is con- 
jectured, however, that it cannot amount to less than 
^^,000,000 ; and that the workmen employed In the dillte. 
ent departments of the mann/actore exceed so,0(lo. 



She well understood and could converse fluently 
in the Latin language. That learned " Decem- 
virate," as it has been termed by Henry Stephens, 
or society of scholars, whom Robert entertained 
in his family, as the assistants of his labours and 
correctors 01 his press, being of different nations, 
and holding their common intercourse in the 
Latin tongue, gradually communicated a literary 
tinge to the whole domestic establishment; so 
that even the children and servants, instructed 
by their table-talk and social conversation, be- 
came so familiar with the Latin idiom, as both 
to understand and to express themselves with con- 
siderable fluency in the same language. 

Some have affirmed, that it was a custom of 
Robert Stephens to hang up the separate leaves 
or sheets of his impressions, for the examination 
of students, in the streets and precincts of the 
university; and to propose a stated reward to any 
who should detect in them an error of the press. 

In 1528, Robert Stephens was occupied in 
the preparation of that ^reat original work, by 
whicn he evinced himself a profound critic and 
etymologist, as well as a skilful printer; I mean 
his IHctumarium teu Latituc Lingua Thaaunu. 
To correct the />irftomirtt(m Calepini was a task 
difficult, invidious, and nugatory. The students 
of the university required a new Dictionary, 
more accurate, and better furnished with classi- 
cal authorities. Finding no other peison at 
once willing and competent to engage in such 
an undertalung, he at length consented to take 
it upon himself: and when he had digested a 
few sheets into an alphabetical form, submitted 
them to the examination of several learned men, 
by whom he was encouraged to persevere. He 
consequently applied himself two years to this 
work, day and night, with little intermission, 
regardless of health and domestic concerns; and 
by it two presses were kept in constant exercise. 

His acknowledged erudition, and great pro- 
fessional zeal and ability, having long before 
attracted the royal notice and favour, Francis I. 
in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, and the 
thirty-sixth of out ivpofrrapher's age, conferred 
upon him the hon.Mniililc distinction of Impri- 
iiieiir Royal for Hebrew and Latin works : Regii 
in Hebraicis et Latinis Typographi. After uie 
year 1538, we no longer find the mention of his 
oflicina e regione schoke Decretorum. From the 
moiitli of June, 1.^.39, more especially, he styles 
hinist'lf, Regius Typographus, or Librarius ; 
sometimes more preeisely, Kegius Hebraicanim 
et Latinarum litcrarum Typographus ; very sel- 
dom omitting these lionours. 

As yet be bad iiut obtained Uielil^c IjuuuumUc 
disliiietion with regard to the Greek. The office 
of Regius in Grsecis literis Typographus was 
first given to Conradus Neobanus, as we have 
already mentioned. Francis conferred it upon him 
I)robaUy about this same period ; for in several 
of Iiis impressions of the year 1539, he is found 
with this distinction. But the impressions of 
Neobarius were few ; he died anno 1540, a vic- 
tim, if we may believe Henry Stephens, to the 
labours of his office. Until this event took place. 
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the bonoars of Robert were confined to the title 
of King's printer in Hebraicis et Latinis. 

Thus distinguished, he speedily commenced 
aa imprewion in Hebrew of tne Twelve PropkeU, 
witlt the commentaries of R. David Kimchi, 
win^ in less than four years he completed. 

The piofeanonal exertions of our distinguished 
ty poK (apher were now arrived at their final period; 
and b« nad the satisfaction of concluding them 
by tb« commencement, if not the completion, of 
three impresaons, which are said to exhibit the 
date of 1560. In the fifty-sixth year of his 
age, Robert died : — ^rich in mme, says De Thou, 
abroad and at home, and in flourishing circum- 
stances. 

Jaossonins ab Almeloreen ascribes to Robert a 
nomerons offspring : but in addition to Henry 
and Robert, he names only a third son, Francis; 
who, to distinguish him from Francis, the brother 
of Robert, is denominated Francis Stephens the 
Second. All the three sons of Robert became 
more or less conspicuous. He also left a daugh- 
ter, Catherine. She was a learned woman, and 
bad acquired the Latin language, not indeed 
graxnatically, but by the babit of speaking it, 
and hearing it spoken. She was surviving in the 
year 1586. De Thou ascribes to R. Stephens 
the praise of excelling in seveial respects, both 
Aldus Manutius of Venice, and John Froben of 
Basil. Justly celebrated as those artists were, he 
considers our typographer to have surpu%ed 
them, both in judgment and accuracy, and in 
technical skill and elegance. With regard to 
the charge made against Robert Stephens of his 
taking the types from the royal founorr at Paris, 
went he settled at Geneva, both Almeloveen and 
Maittaire consider it an absurd calumny. 

The obligations of France, and the christian 
world in general, to this learned French printer, 
will be b^ appreciated as it respects the services 
rendered to Cnristianity, by consulting his bibli- 
cal publications in Maittaire's Hutoria Stepha- 
nomm, and also Greswell's Paritian Greek Preu. 
1559. The eamplaynt of Veritie,madebyJohn 
Bradford. An exhortation of Matheice Jiogen 
toilo Aw children. The complaynt of Raulfe 
AUerton and othert, being prisoners in Lollars 
tower, and wrytea vith their bloud, how God was 
their eomforte. A song of Caine and Abell. 
The taieng of maister Houper, that he wrote the 
night before he suffered, vpon a wall with a cole, 
in the newe Inn at Gloceter, and his saying at his 
deathe. Twelves. 

1559. Thomas Geminie is said to have been 
the first person who engraved upon copper in 
this country ; as his name appears to the first 
edition of Compendioso totius anatomie delineato, 
in 1545. He was once fined xijd. by the com- 
pany for calling a brother a false knave. The lord 
mayor and court of aldermen having ordered a 
contribution for Bridewell, Geminie subscribed 
xxd. few members having advanced more. He 
afterwards became a printer, and resided in 
Blackfriars. He printea Leonard Digge's Prog. 
ttoslication, 1556. 4to. Geminie's Anatomie, 
1559. FoUo. Many plates. 



1559. Dr. Heath, archbishop of York, sent 
this year, at the expense of queen Elizabeth, a 
large English Bible, to the dean and chapter of 
St. Patrick's, Dublin, to be placed on a reading 
desk, in the middle of the choir. He conferir^ 
the like favour on the cathedral of Christ's 
church. It was very observable upon this occa- 
sion, says Ware, how mnch all the people of 
the city were pleased with the prospect of having 
free use of the Scriptures, for they came in vast 
crowds to both cathedrals, at the time of divine 
service, to hear it read, and the curiosity of the 
people herein could not be satisfied until the 
year 1666, when John Dale, a Dublin book- 
seller, imported some small Bibles from London, 
of which, in less than two years, he sold 7000 
copies. 

1660, Feb. 1. The fellowship of the company 
of stationers were permitted, by the court of 
aldermen, to wear a livery gown and livery hood, 
in such decent and comely wise and order as the 
companies and fellowships of the city ; and 
ordered to prepare them to attend the lord mayor 
on public occasions ; and in 1664, " The lyvery 
new begone and revyved agiyne, in the colors of 
skerlett and browne blew, worn on the feast daye, 
beinge the Sondaye after saynt Peter's daye. 

1660. An abridgment, href abstract, or short 
sume of these bookes following, taken out of the 
bible, and set into Stemold s meter, by me, 
William Samuell, minister of Christ's chircbe 
(1 Gen. 2 Exod. See. to the 4th book of kinges 
inclusive.) 

Snch iUtct as ron herein •ball Had, 

I vnj yoa be content; 
And do the Mune witta will uut mynd, 

Tbat wu then our intent. 

The printen were oatlandish men. 

The ftJtes they be the moret 
Which are escaped now and tnto, 

Bat hezeof are no store. 

1560. Edward Whitchurch appears to have 
been brought up as a merchant, and is said to 
haveexchanged niscommercifd emploYment,from 
the circumstances which have already been de- 
tailed at psige 266 ante. It was supposed by 
Ames, on the authoritity of Humphrey Wanley, 
as cited in Lewis's History of the translations of 
the Bible, that the names of Richard Grafton and 
Edward Whitohurch were sometimes printed 
separately in the same books : but Herbert con- 
ceived, that if the copies of the Great Bible, in 
which work only he found their names so to 
appear, were closely examined, they would be 
found to be of different editions. Until 1540, or 
1541, in all their joint productions, their names 
are printed together ; but after that time,a]though 
they were still connected by some exclusive pri- 
vileges, they printed each for himself, even those 
books for which they were united in the same 
patent Few particulars of the life of Whit- 
church are now known. He was presented with 
Grafton for an infringment of the six articles, 
but they were fortunate enough to escape ; and 
at various times they received royal patents for 
the printing of the church service books, and 
primers, both in Latin and English. Ames 
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relates, that after the martyrdom of archbishop 
Cranmer* in 1666, Whitchurch married his 
widow, who had been his second wife, and to 
whom he was married whilst he was ambassador 
for Henry VIII. in Germany. The residence of 
Whitchurch was first at the sig^ of the Well 
and two Buckets, in St. Martin's Le Grand : 
secondly, on the south side of Aldermary church 
yard, and lastly, at the Sun in Fleet-street, over 
arainst the conduit; perhaps the dwelling of 
Wynkyn de Worde. One of his books is dated 
1660, but nothing of him has been discovered 
subsequent to that period. 




Whitchurch printed in the whole thirty-seven 
works, and affixed the above monogram to the 
books he printed. 



* Tliomu Cranmer, arclibiataop of Canterbury, was bom 
at Aslactou, in NotUngbanuhlre, in usg, and edncatad at 
Jesua ccdle^, Cambridge. The opinion which he gave on 
the qneatian of Henry Vlllth'a divorce recommended him 
to dat monarch, who employed bim to vindicate the 
measure, and sent liim to the foreign univenitiea to obtain 
thdr opinion upon the point. In Qermany he married a 
niece odT Oaiande, who afterwarda became the wife of 
Bdward Whitchorch, printer. In 1553, Henry VIII ap- 
pointed liim archblabop of Canterbury, and the first service 
in wliich lie was employed, was to pronounce the divorce 
between Henry and CaUiertne, which took place at the coor 
heldlntheprioryof Dunstable, Mayas, 1933. He furthered 
the reformation with zeal, tempered with Judgment and 
moderation. Though he was esteemed by the king for his 
piety and integrity, he occasionally offended him by his 
oppoidtion to the six bloody articles, and to the alienation 
of the abbey lands to secular uses. The archbishop 
wished to appropriate them to the advancement of learn- 
ing and reUgion. By Henry's will he was appointed one 
of the regency ; and as Edward VI. was brought up chiefly 
under the archbishop's care, the reformation in his reign 
assumed a consistent form : the liturgy, homilies, and 
artlelea of religion, were framed i in all of which Cranmer 
had a principal hand. On the accession of Mary, our 
prelate was condemned first for treason, and pardoned ; 
but another charge was brought against him of heresy, 
and be was sent to the Tower, from whence, with Ridley 
and Latimer, be was removed to Oxford, to hold a public 
disputation. Be was kept in prison three years, and after 
tile most rlf^rous measures had been made use of to pre- 
vail upon him to abjure his errors, more lenient ones wci-e 
adopted. These were again changed, and he was removed 
to a filthy prison, where he suffered such uncommon hard- 
ahipe, that he was induced to sign the instrument of abju- 
ration on the promise of life. But this was an act of 
treachery, to procure his enemies a momentary triumph. 
The archbishop was brought into St Mary's church, to 
read his recantation in public, where, after a long sermon 
preached by Dr. Cole, Cranmer, instead of doing what 
was required, with many tears beseeched God's forgive- 
ness for the apostacy of which he had been guilty, and ex. 
horted the people against the errors of Rome. This greatly 
enraged his adversaries, who, after vilUfying him as a 
hypocrite and heretic, dragged him to the stake, opposite 
Ballot college, which he approached with a cheerful counte- 
nance, and endured the fire with patience and fortitude, 
holding his hand in the flame, and often exclaiming, 
"This unworthy hand I" and raising his eyes to heaven, 
expired with the dying prayer of the first martyr of the 
(Siristlan church, "Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!" 
March 31, 1959. 



1661, Jim. 8. John Bodeleiob, one of the 
English refugees at Geneva, had a patent grant- 
ed him by queen Elizabeth, fur seven years for 
the irapnnting bibles in the English tongue, 
though bis name is not found to any book. 

1561, Jan. 18. The tragedy of Gorbodue* or 
Ferrex and Pomx, by Thomas, lord Sackville, 
was represented at Whitehall ; a period tliat 
has been justly named, by a pleasing female 
annalist, ike birth-day of the Englith drama. 
This was the first dramatic piece of any con- 
sideration in the English language, and was 
written many years before Shakspeare flourished. 
Lord Buckhurst was assisted in it by Thomas 
Norton, a fellow-labourer with Sternhold and 
Hopkins. It originally had the title of Ferrex 
and Porrex ; was surreptitiously and incorrectly 
printed in 1566; more completely in 1570; and 
again, under the title of Gorbodue, in 1590. It 
was re-published in 1736, witli ajireface, by Mr. 
Spence, by the procuration of Pope, who won- 
dered that " the propriety and natural ease of it 
had not been better imitated by the dramatic 
authors in the succeeding age. It is to be 
found in the second volume of the collection of 
old plays, published by Dodsley. 

Sir Philip Sydney, m his Apology for Poetry, 
gives the following character of this tragedy, in 
his lofty style: " It is full of stately speeches 
and well sounding phrases, climbing to the height 
of Seneca's style, and as full of notable morality, 
which it doth most delightfully teach, and thus 
obtain the very end of poesy." " I think that 
for tragedy, the Lord of Buukhutst and Maister 
Edwai^ Perrey's, for such doings as I have seen 
of theirs, do deserve the highest price: the Earl 
of Oxford and Maister Edwards (of her Majesty's 
chappel) for comedy and interlude. 

1661. John Kynge was free of the old sta- 
tioners' company, dwelt in Creed lane, and kept 
shop at the sign of the Swan, St. Paul's churcni- 
yard. He had license to print 1667-60, (he 
Defence of Women. Adam Bell, ^c. Bretyat 
cronacle of the kyngt, in 8t»: A Jeite of Syr 
Gawayne. The Boke of Canynge if Mwynge. 
Syr Lamwell. The boke of Cokerye. The boke 



• Printed by William Orifflth, in ISSS, with the follow- 
ing title :^The Tragedie of Oorboduc, wkereqf three aciea 
were written by Tliomaa Nortone, imd ttke two latte hp 
Thomaa Sackvyte. Sett forthe at the same was shewed be- 
fore the queenes most excellent majesties in her highnes court 
of Whitehall, the 18 Jan. ISfil. By the gentlemen of 
thynner Temple in London. Sept. 33. Quarto. 

Gorbodue sold by auction, in Loudon, by Blr. Evans* 
January, 1830, for jtf3 12«. 

t In this year, (1561, J says Camden, the most beantifUI 
spire of the cathedral church of St. Paul, London, whidi 
for a singular ornament to the city, was raised to an 
admirable height, namely 530 feet from the ground, and 
360 from the square steeple upon which it stood, being 
framed with timber and covered with lead, took fire from 
heaven near the top, and with such violence the devouring 
fire descended, to the great terror of the citizens, that in 
five hours' space it quite consumed it, together wltii all the 
roof of the church, which was very large, and covered 
likewise with lead ; nevertheless the arches, which were 
all of stone, remained untouched. But by the great bountj 
of the queen, (who largely supplied a great quantity of 
money and materials,) and by money gathered of the 
churchmen and others, the roof was soon repaired, only 
the spire is lacking. 
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»f mmrture for men* larvanU. He was fined 
* for that he ded piynt the nut browm mayde 
witbont license iu. vjd." Salomoiu vroverbu, 
8n>. Lmeat uriali*, Nifee wanton Impaeiens 
p o v e tte . The tquyre of Low degre. A play called 
Jmaemtut. A hook called Albertu* magnut. Lup- 
tetU works. The lytlle herball. The greate Her- 
hmli. The medynne for Horsei. He phihably 
died about the latter end of the year 1561 ; for 
then T. Marshe had license to print the CronaeU, 
Snt. which he bought of John Kynjfe's wyfe. 

1561. Owen Rooers was made free of the 
stationers' company in 1555, and dwelt at the 
Spread Eagle between both St. Bartholomew's, 
inSmithfield. Heappeais to have been adisorderly 
member of the company, and was often fined 
for printing other men's copies without license. 

1561. Robert Lekprevik, a printer of Edin- 
boTf^b, printed the Mirrour of ane chritlen, the 
production of Richard Nomell, a native of Ar- 
mes. 4to. This Robert Lekprevik appears to 
hare been the principal printer in Scotland, for 
hit press was at Edinburgh, St. Andrew's, and 
Striviling, and his name is affixed to a great 
many books. In a work which he printed at 
Edinburgh, in July, 1563, he laments his want 
of Greek characters. 

1561. Died Claude Garamond, a French 
engraver and letter-founder, who was a native 
of Paris, and began to distinguish himself about 
1510. He brought his printing types to so 
great a degree of perfection, that ne can neither 
be denied the glory of having surpassed what- 
erer had been done in this way before, nor that 
of not being excelled by any of his successors in 
the art of letter-founding. His types were in 
sach high repute in every part of Europe, par- 
ticolarly the small roman, that the printers of 
Italy, Germany, England, and even Holland, 
took care, by way of recommending their works, 
to distinguish them by the name of Garamond's 
small roman. 

1562. In the black booh in Long Melford, in 
Suffolk, are the following entries; the church 
lequiring to be again cleajosed after the death of 
queen Mary. 

Item. Payde to Prime for the scraping out of 
the pay'tinges all ye lengthe of the quire, x». virf. 

Item. Payde for the injunctions, iiiirf. 

Item. For U bokes of prayer and of fasting, 
that were lately set forth, viiiid. 

The following extracts are taken from the 
third volume of the Britith Magazine, p. 417, 
and are from the " churchwarden's accounts," 
of the correspondent, who says " The reform- 
ation then commencing, the altars* in the 
churches were taken down, the rood-lofts re- 
moved, crucifixes, pixes, censers, chrismatories, 
gradnals, manuals, antiphonars, were sold, and 
careful provision made lor our ' reasonable ser- 
vice.' " These itenu rektte chiefly to books. 



* In mr small chnreb, (nji the correspondent) there 
were "Utt awltan:" the hiJKh altar, that In oar Ladv'a 
dispel, and thoae belonging to "the brotherhood of St. 
Geargc and St, Lake." 



1548. Itm. payd the haufle to the hyenge a 
the pafiary v». i. e. Erasmus's Paraphrase of the 
New Testament. 

1550. Itm. for a boke of the omylys in eng- 
lysshe xvjd.. 

1553. Itm. for ij bokes of the Common pray- 
ear vij>. uijd. 

1557. Itm. for a peynt of malmese on Alho- 
Undy day ijd. ob. 

1559. Itm. for a boke of the paflrases of 
erosemaa of Rotherdame A pone the pestells* 
vji. viijrf. 

1561. Itm for a paper of the x Commann. 
dements xvjti. Itm. for setteng it Jn wayne 
skott to a yonnar [joiner] ijs. iiijd. 

1563. Itm. for a gennepore nor the cherche 
ijid. as a preservative against infection in the 
time of " the sicknesse.' 

1563. Itm. for iij yardes of browede [query, 
broad or embroidered ? It is conceived the Utter] 
grene clothe and a haffe for the Comunyon table 
XXXI. vjd. 

1568. Itm for presenteng them that ded not 
pay ther dew to ye cherch ij«. vjrf. 

1 570. Itm. for vijballyts consameng y* rebells 
to be soung vijd. This relates to the insurrec- 
tion in the northern counties, under the earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland. 

1572. Itm. for a boke of thankesgeveng for 
vectory of [over] y* towrke iiijrf. This was the 
great naval victory of Lepanto, which was fought 
on Oct. 7, 1572, when the Turks suffered a signal 
defeat, which was echoed over all the Christian 
world. 

1573. Itm. payd for ij cheynes and eyes and 
staples ffor the ij parafirasis of Erasmus is. nd. 
The " march of intellect" since 1548 and 1559 
is here very conspicuous ! 

1575. Itm. payd for a newe bible for the 
churche coste i/. viijt. 

Itm. for a book of the lives of the Saintes 
j». viijd. 

1580. paid the viij of may for wyne for a 
greate Comunyone to say iiij quarts and a pinte 
of muscadle the somma of 00 03 00. 

1581. paide the same daye [November 17, 
queen Elizabeth's birthday] flbr ij leggs of mot- 
ton and bread and drinke for the ringars their 
dynner the somma of 00 02 00. 

1582. the xxvjth of October sent to Mr. Jef- 
ferson the preacher where he dyned a quart of 
wyne yd. 

paied for an howre glasse xij({. 

paied for an almanack and a sand box for the 
churche iij({. The almanack cost id. 

1585. Item, paide for a pynte of Secke iij<^. 

1662, March 29. Philip II. king of Spain and 
the Netherlands, to prevent the circulation of 
the scriptures, or books and tracts favourable to 
the reformation, issued a placard, that " the 
officers were ordered not only to visit the houses 
of booksellers, but likewise diligently to take care 
that no pedlars went about with books for sale, 
and to search their packs, and among their other 
wares for them." — Brandt's History of the Re- 
fomatton. 
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1662. Richard Harrison was an original 
member of the stationers' company, and doubt- 
less one of the old livery, as he was chosen under 
warden in this year, without being called on the 
livery when new revived, or serving collector ; 
but he died before the expiration of this year. 
The company attended his funeral sermon; and 
Mrs. Harrison gave them ». He had license 
to print Cooper's Tlutawnu Lingua RomatuB 
tt BrilannictB. His residence was in White 
Cross-street. In 1662 he printed the Bible, with 
the following title : 7%« Bible in Englith : that 
i$ to laye, the Contentes of al the Holy Scrip- 
tures, both of the Olde and Newe Tettament, 
according to the Translation that it required to 
be read in churches. Imprinted at London, in 
White Crosse Strete, by Richard Harrison. 

Of the rebus kind also, is the annexed device 
of Richard Harrison, which Camden, defines to 
be " an hare by a sheaf of rye in the sun, for 
Harrison. 




1562. In a work printed in this year, mention 
is made of a paper mill at Fen Ditton, near 
Cambridge. 

1662. An entire version of the Psalter, with 
tunes chiefly German, was published, and added 
for the first time to the Book i^ Common Prayer, 
with the following title : The whole Booke of 
Psalms collected into English metre by Thomas 
Stemhold, John Hopkins, and others, conferred 
with the Ebreu, with apt notes to sing them 
withal. 

1562. The Thirty-nine Articles of the church 
of England, which were agreed upon in convo- 
cation, in this year, were confirmed by act of 
parliament,iti 1571, were intended "for the avoid- 
ing diversity of opinions, and for the establish- 
ing of consent touching true religion." But, 
says an elegant writer, to avoid diversity of 
opinions, and to establish consent touching true 
religion,cannot in thenatureof things be attained. 

1562. Rowland Hall went to Geneva with 
several refugees at the death of Edward VI. 
where he printed the Psalms and the Bible. It 
is not known where he learnt the art of printing. 
On his return from Geneva he resided in Golden 
lane, near Cripplegate, at the sign of the Three 
Arrows ; then removed to Gutter lane, and 
adopted the Geneva arms for his sign. 

The Geneva arms, or as Rowland Hall called 
it in his sign, the Half Eagle and Key, was his 
device, and was doubtless taken from the sign of 



his second habitation in Gutter lane, which be 
erected in memory of the protection he enjoyed 
in Geneva, during the persecution in England. 
His motto evidently alludes to the reformation 
under queen Elizabeth ; he used to border his 
device with a translation of the motto on the 
Geneva arms " Post Tenebra* Lvx." " after 
DARKNESS LiOHT." " Sometimes," says Herbert, 
" he used the device of a boy in a loose garment, 
lifting up his right leg, his right arm winged, 
stretched out towards heaven ; and taking his 
left hand from off a ball, upon the ground. In 
the clouds is a representation of the Deity, as a 
royal personage, and as saying, Set your affec- 
tions on things above, j-c. Enclosed in an oval 
broadways. Hall printed twenty-six works from 
1559 to 1563. At the end of a book which he 
printed in 1 563, the most ancient and learned 
Play, called the Philosopher's Game, it appears 
that he had a shop in Cheapside, under Bow 
church : — 

All thinp IselonKing to lliia game 

for reason 70a may bye 
At Uie booke sbop vnder Bochnrch, 
in Cbepeaide redilye. 

The Philosopher's Game, was dedicated to 
lord Dudley, whose head is on the back of the 
title, and at the end of the epistles are the above 
lines. 

1563, Feb. James Robothom bad a patent 
from queen Elizabeth, for the term of his natu- 
ral life, for printing " all and every suche alma- 
nacks and prognosticacions, as are, or shall be 
toUerable, and authorised by our injunctions in 
the Englyshe tonge, together withe the breef 
cronycles." Any person infringing upon this 
privilege, " or to procure to be ymprynted, utter- 
ed, or solde, any almanack, prognosticacion, or 
brief chronycle, withoute the assignment of the 
same James Robothom, or his assignes, during 
his natural! lief, shall forfeit for every suche 
almanack, or prognosticacion, or brief cronycle, 
so printed, uttered, and solde, the somme of 
three shillings and four pence, of lawful! money 
of England. 

1562. Thomas Powell dwelt in Berthelet's 
house in Fleet-street, where he appears to have 
done his printing. On July 21, he was made 
free of the stationers' company, and though not 
fined by them, had license for only one book. 

1563, March 27. A bill was brought into the 
House of Commons, that the bible, and the 
divine service, may be translated into the Welsh 
or British tongue, and used in the churches of 
Wales.* The first part of the Welsh Scriptures 
which was printed after the passing of the act, 
was the New Testament, pnnted in 1567, by 
Hennr Denham, who had a privilege granted 
him K»r printing the New Testament in Welsh. 
It was a small quarto, printed with the gothic 
or black-letter type, containing 399 pages, di- 
vided into books and chapters, but not into 
verses, except towards the conclusion. 



* See Journals of the House of Commons at that time. 
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1563. Michael Loblev was one of the origi- 
nal members of the stationers' company; he 
was a printer, stationer, bookseller, and book- 
binder, and resided at the sign of St. Michael, 
in St. Paul's church-yard. Ames states that he 
had been a servant to Henry Pepwell. Michael 
Lobley appears to have been somewhat inimical 
to popery, since in 1531 he was questioned for 
spedung against images, purgatory, and for buy- 
ing' inhibited books at Antwerp, such as The 
Obedience of a Chrutian Man, The Wicked 
Mammon, and Frith against Purgatory. His 
subscription at the institution of bis companv 
was XI ; and he appears to hare been thrice nnea, 
once for his late attendance on a court day; 
another time for his non-attendance on the lord 
mayor, apon Christmas day, when he was there- 
unto cited; and thirdly, for his keeping open 
shop upon St. Luke's day. In 1558, when Eliza- 
beth confirmed the charter of the stationers' 
company, Michael Lobley was upper warden, 
which office he again served in 1562 ; and at the 
expiration of each wardenship, he gave the 
customary gift of " a spoyne all gylte, with bis 
name at the ende of yt." In August, 1560, soon 
after the termination of his first wardenship, 
he was committed to the counter with Mr. Jud- 
son, the new under warden, and although on 
what account does not appear. The company 
paid their charges at that time. In the latter 
part of his life, Lobley appears to have been so 
ranch reduced as not to have been able to dis- 
charge his note for £7, which he stood indebted 
to the company ; for having paid £3 of it, " the 
rest was forgyven him by the hole table." His 
name appears as a bookseller to Wayland's Primer, 
1539, and his Manuall of Prayer, of the same 
year, and A good and Godly Prayer, 1563, 8vo. 
Dear his imprint. 

1563. Thomas DEWYxsELL,gaTe by his will 
one fourth of the residue of his property to the 
company of stationers, for the use of the poor of 
the said company. 

156:{. Eglogs, epytaphet, and sonnetet, newly 
written by Bamabe Googe, 15 Marche, printed 
by Thomcu ColiteU,for Rave Newbery, dwelling 
in Plete-tlrete, a little above the Conduit, in the 
late shop of Thonuu Barthelet. Bamabe Googe 
was a celebrated author and translator. 

1563, Sept. 18. Died, Richard Waterson, 
an early member of the stationers' company, and 
an eminent bookseller at the comer of St. Paul's 
church-yard, was thus noticed on a tablet placed 
by his son in St. Faith's church : — ^"Neer to this 
pillar lyeth the body of Richard Waterson, citi- 
zen and stationer ol London, who died the xxiii 
of September, 1563. Simon Waterson, his son, 
placed this heer the 1st of January, 1599." 

1663. John Tisdall, or Tisdale, was an 
original member of the stationers' company, 
dwelt in Knight Riders'-street, and had a shop 
in All-Hollows church-yard, Lombard-street, at 
the sign of the Eagle's foot. Herbert's manu- 
script mentions that heprinted with John Charle- 
wood, at Holbom conduit. In his Abridgement 
of Polydore Virgil, printed without date, there 



occurs a cut of Abraham's sacrifice of Isaac, which 
seems to have been his device. Nineteen works 
bear his imprint. 

1663. Nicholas Episcopius, or rather Bis- 
chop, a celebrated printer at Basil. His ac- 
quaintance with Greek and Latin gave him very 
superior advantages when he began the business 
of printing. John Froben bestowed his daughter 
on him in marriage; and on his death, in 1527, 
Bischop went into partnership with his son 
Jerome. All writers on the subject of printing, 
bestow high praise on the talents of Bischop, 
who was also much respected by the learned of 
his time, particularly Erasmus, who had so much 
regard for him as to leave him and his partners 
executors of his will. Bischop died Sept. 27, 
1663, leaving a son of the same name and pro- 
fession, who died two years after, in the flower 
of vouth. They were a protestant family, and 
had fled from France during the persecutions. 

1563. Queen Elizabeth granted a patent to 
Thomas Cooper,* of Oxford, for twelve years, 
for the sole printing of Thetaurut Lingua Ro- 
mana et Brttannicte, in folio. This work was 
an improvement of the Bibliotheca Eliota, and 
was the tecond Latin Dictionary in the English 
tongue. It was printed by Richard Grafton in 
1642, 1552, 1659. See Rj-mer's Feodra, vol. xv. 

1563. Goa, a city of Hindostan, received the 
art of printing, probably through the activity of 
the Jesuits from Portugal, who by degrees obtain- 
ed considerable establishments m this city. The 
earliest Goa book which had fallen under the 
notice of Dr. Cotton, was cntiUed Cologuioi dot 
timples, e drogat he cona» medicinaia da India 
Src. Impresto em Goa, por Joannes de endem a* 
x.diat de Abril de 1563. annos. The work con- 
sists of 217 leaves in quarto. Messrs. Payne and 
Foss, booksellers, ijondon, possessed a copy in 
the year 1826. 

1564. John Tornasids, the first of a family 
of eminent printers and booksellers, called in 
French Detournes, was bom at Lyons, in 
1604, and learned printing in the house of Se- 
bastian Gryphius. He appeara to have estab- 
lished a printing office about 1540, and printed 
many books in the name and on account of Gry- 
phius; but from 1544, we find his own name to 
a number of very correct editions. Most of his 
editions have I^tin prefaces or dedications from 
his pen. His talents procured him the honour of 
being appoiuted King's printer. He died of 
the plague in 1664. His device was two vipers, 
forming a circle, the female devouring the head 
of the male, while she herself is devoured by 
her young, with the inscription, "Quod tibi fieri 



* Thomas Cooper was first bishop of London, and after- 
wards translated to wiochester. The publication of his 
IMctionaiy was the cause of liis ecclesiastical preferments. 
He was not only eminent as a divine, but as a scholar ; 
and was considered one of the most learned men of his 
time. He died April 29. 159<. Dr. White Kcnnett, in his 
r.i/e of William Somntr, addressed to Mr. Hrome, Oxford, 
I(i93, S\'0., ranks Cooper's Dictionary as a complete plngi. 
ary from the IHctionarium Latino-Oatlicum, by Charles 
Stephens, at Paris, 1553, with this only difference, that 
those phruscs arc rendered in French by Stephens, and in 
Enelis'h by Cooper. 
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non vu, alleri nefacerii." He was succeeded by 
his son John, who was also knife's printer, and 
carried on the business until 1585. His editions 
did not vicld in elegance or correctness to those 
of his mher, but being obliged, at the date 
above-mentioned, to quit his country, upon 
account of his religion, for he was a Protestant, 
he settled at Geneva, where he had every en- 
couragement, and in 1604 became a member of 
the council of two hundred. Like the Geneva 
printers, however, he deteriorated what he printed 
here, by employing bad paper. He died in 1615. 
His descendants continued the printing and book 
selling business at Geneva, where in 1726, John 
James and James Detournes purchased the stock 
of Arrison and Posnel, famous booksellers of 
Lyons, and obtained permission, notwithstand- 
ing their religion, to settle there; and as they also 
continued their houses at Geneva, greatly ex- 
tended their trade. In 1740, the learned John 
Christian Wolff dedicated to them his Monu- 
menta Typographica, as to the oldest printing 
and bookselling family in Europe. In 1780, 
their sons, who had amassed a plentiful fortune, 
sold off the whole of their stock, and retired from 
a business which had been carried on in their 
family with great reputation, for nearly two 
hundred and forty years. 

1564, March 1. "Printing was introduced into 
Moscow in the reign of John Basilowitz, about 
the year 1553 ; but the city being shortly after- 
wards burnt in an irruption by the Poles, the 
printing-office was consumed, together with all 
its materials, and a large stock of paper. The 
only specimen from this early press now known 
to be remaining is part of a SlavonK New Testa, 
ment, executed by Ivan Fedor, and P. Timofeeu 
Matislauzow, of*^ the above date; the unique 
copy of which is preserved in the library of the 
imperial academy of sciences at St Petersburg. 
Chevillier reports, on the authority of Andrew 
Thevet's Travels, that the types ana materials of 
the first printing establishment in this century, 
were puroosely consumed by the Russians them- 
selves. Thevet's account is as follows : " They 
had jio printing until the year 1560, when it was 
discovered to Uiem by a Russian merchant, who 
made use of types with -which for some time 
afterwards they executed very handsome books. 
All at once, for they are scrupulous, and fond of 
making difficulties where there is not the least 
appearance of them, some persons by stratagem 
found means to bum their types, "from a fear 
that printing would introduce some changes or 
disturbances in their religion." He adds, that 
neither the prince nor his subjects took any 
notice of this extraordinary proceeding. The 
above particulars Thevet affirms that he received 
in 1576, from an Englishman who had been 
ambassador to the Russian court seven years. 

After all, perhaps the best account of" the first 
Moscow book and printing is that furnished to 
us by Bachmeister, chiefly from the volume it- 
self, which he describes as being called Aposlol, 
i. e. the acts and episllet of the Apostles, a book 
of the very highest rarity, being the first printed 



in Moscow, in the year 1564, in the time of the 
czar Ivan Wasilowitsch, a prince whose exer- 
tions were earnestly devoted to the civilization of 
his people, who introduced amongst them an 
acquaintance with the sciences and arts, and 
amongst others, that of printing. 

The volume of the Apostol, having been acci- 
dentally picked up in the year 1730, was deposited 
by the finder in the library of the academy of St. 
Petersburg. The type and paper of it are repre- 
sented as good, the latter Bachmeister judgfes to 
have been brought by the merchants from Eng- 
land. At the end of the volume is a long^ 
"mandement" or ordinance. 

Bachmeister remarks, that after the Apostol 
no Moscow book appears for thirty-two years ; 
but is not inclined to give entire credence to the 
story of the press, &c. having been utterly 
destroyed by the Poles, and all printing being 
lost until the erection of a new press by &e Czar 
Michael Federowitsch, in 1644; since he had 
himself seen and handled Moscow books of the 
dates 1606, 1614, 1616, 1618, 1619, &c. He 
informs us that in the year 1707 a fount of new 
and improved Russian types, cast at Amsterdam, 
was introduced into the Moscow printing-office. 
Also that in 1709 an individual of that city 
established a press of his own. About thirty 
years afterwaras a Georgian printing-office was 
opened in Moscow by Andrew Johnson, in the 
suburb railed Suesenzcha ; and Georgian types 
were cast by order of prince Vakuset, under 
whose auspices an edition of the Georgian Bible 
was printed here in 1743. Le Long cites an 
edition of St. Matthew's Gospel, in eight lan- 
guages, which was printed here in 1712. 

1564, March 24. At the council of Trent, on 
this day, pope Pius IV.* was presented wiik a 
catalogue of books, which the council denounced 
ought to be forbidden: this bull not only con- 
firmed this list of the condemned books, but 
added rules how books should be judged. 

In the history of literature, and perhaps in that 
of the human mind, says D'lsraeli, the institu- 
tion of the licensers of the press, and censors 
of books, was a bold invention, designed to 
counteract that of the press itself ; and even to 
convert this newly-discovered instrument of 
human freedom into one which might serve to 
perpetuate thatsystemof passive obedience which 
had so long enabled modem Rome to dictate her 
laws to the universe. It was thought possible in 
the subtilty of Italian astuzia and Spanish mona- 
chism, to place a sentinel oo the very thoughts 
as well as on the persons of authors ; and in 
extreme cases, that books might be condemned 
to the flames as well as heretics. 

Of this institution, the beginnings are obscure, 
for it originated in caution and fear; but as the 
work betrays the workman, and the national 
physiognomy the native, it is evident that so in- 
quisitorial an act could only have originated in 
the Inquisition itself. Feeble or partial attempts 

* John ADfccIo de Medid, vu bom in IS99. died Dec. 9. 
llM, in tbe S7tta year of his a^, and siath of his niga. 
He was a man of great munificence and uplendour. 
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miglit preriously hare existed, for we learn 
that the monks had a part of their libraries 
called the inferno, which was not the part which 
they least visited, for it contained, or hid, all 
the prohibited books which they could sroupf^le 
into it. But thb inquisitorial power assumed its 
most formidable shape in the council of Trent, 
when some gloomy spirits from Rome niid 
Madrid foresaw the revolution of this new age of 
books. 

Inquisitors of books were appointed ; at Rome 
they consisted nf certain cardinals and "the 
master of the holy palace;" and literary inquisi- 
tors were elected at Madrid, at Lisbon, at Naples 
and for the Low Countries ; they were watching 
the ubiquity of the human mind. These cata- 
logues of prohibited books were called Indexet ; 
and at Rome a body of these literary despots are 
still called " the Congregation of the Index." 
The simple Index is a list of condemned books 
which are never to be opened; but the Expurga- 
toty Index indicates those only prohibited till 
thqr have undergone a purification. No book 
was to be allowed on any subject, or in any 
language, which contained a single position, an 
ambiguous sentence, even a word, which, in the 
most distant sense, could be construed opposite to 
the doctrines of the supreme au thori ty of this coun- 
cil of Trent ; where it seems to have been enacted, 
that all men, literate and illiterate, prince and 
peasant, the Italian, the Spaniard tmd tne Nether- 
lander, should take the mint-stamp of their 
thoughts from the council of Trent, and millions 
of souls be struck off at one blow, out of the 
same used mould. 

The sages who compiled these indexes, indeed, 
long had reason to imagine that passive obedi- 
ence was attached to the human character; and 
therefore they considered, that the publications 
of their adversaries required no other notice than 
a convenient insertion in their indexes. But the 
heretics diligently reprinted them with ample 
prefaces and useful annotations. 

The results of these indexes were somewhat 
curious. As they_ were formed in different 
countries, the opinions were often diametrically 
opposite to each other. The learned Aria.s Mon- 
tanua, who was a chief inquisitor in the Ncther- 
land8,and concerned in the Antwerp index, lived 
to see his own works placed in the Roman index ; 
while the inquisitor of Naples was so displeased 
with the Spanish index, that he persisted to 
assert that it had never been printed at Madrid ! 
Men who began by insisting that all the world 
should not differ from their opinions, ended by 
not agreeing with themselves. A civil war ragetl 
among the index makers ; and if one criminated, 
the other retaliated. If one discovered ten 
places necessary to be expurgated, another found 
thirty, and a third inclined to place the whole 
work in the condemned list. The inquisitors 
at length became so doubtful of their own 
opinions, that they sometimes expressed in their 
license for printing, that "they tolerated the 
reading, after the book had been corrected by 
themselves, till such time as the work should be 



considered worthy of lomo farther correction." 
The expurgatory indexes excited louder com- 
plaints tlian those which simply condemned 
books; because the purgers or castrators, as they 
were termed, or, as Milton calls them, " the 
executioners of books," by omitting, or interpo- 
lating passages, made an author say, or unsay, 
what tlie inquisitors chose ; and their editions, 
after the death of the authors, were comparid 
to the erasures or forgeries in records : for the 
books which an author leaves behind him, with 
bis last corrections, are like his last will and 
testament, and the public are the legitimate 
heirs of an author's opinions. 

1664, May '37. Died, JoHH Calvin, an emi- 
nent reformer. He was bom at Noyon, in 
Picardy, July 10, 1509, and educated at Paris, 
under Corderius, with a view te the church. He 
became dissatisfied with the tenets of the church 
of Rome, and altered his mind with respect 
to the ecclesiastical state. This change in his 
opinions induced him to study the law, in which 
he made a considerable progress; but his open 
avowal of the Protestant faith, rendered bis stay 
in France dangerous, and he retired to Basil, 
where he published, in 1535, his Instttuliont of 
the Christian Religion, to which he prefixed an 
elegant dedication to Francis I. This work 
rendered his name famous among all the rc- 
fonned,andwas translated into several languages. 
The year following he settled at Geneva, as 
minister and professor of divinity, having Farel 
for his colleague. But soon after he was obliged 
to leave Geneva, together with Farel, for refusing 
the sacrament indiscriminately to the people. 
Calvin then went to Strasburg, where he offici- 
ated in a French church of his own establish- 
ment, and was also chosen professor of divinity. 
The divines of Strasburg appointed Calvin to 
be their deputy at the diet of worms. In the 
mean time the citizens of Geneva requested his 
return to the city, and after repeated solicitations 
he consented, and arrived there in 1541. His 
first undertaking was to set on foot a system of 
ecclesiastical discipline, strictly presbyterian, and 
as rigorous and assuming as tliat of Rome itself. 
The mconsistency between pretensions and prac- 
tice, which Calvin evinced, when himself in 
possession of pbwer; and that spirit of intole- 
ranee and persecution which writers, both catho- 
lic and protestant, have attributed to him, but 
which in the preface to his own Institute!, he 
deprecates. The burning of Scrvetus; the be- 
heading of Perrin, a distinguished citizen of 
Geneva, with whom he had political or private 
dis.sensions; the unrelenting persecution of Cas- 
tellio, and the imprisonment of Bolscc, both of 
whom had ventured to controvert his favourite 
doctrine of predestination; these are facts which 
history has placed on record, and from the 
stains'of which, his most ardent admirers have 
found it ditticull to redeem his character. He 
continued in that city actively employed as a 

{(readier and a writer till his death, which 
lappened in 1564. Themoral character of Cal- 
vin was irreproachable, and he appears to have 
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acted from conscientious ntotives; but be was 
proud and overbearing. He left a widow, by 
wbom be bad a son, who died an infant. Cal- 
vin's works make 9 vols, folio. 

1564, Died, Charles Stephens. He was 
tbird son of Henir, tbe founder of the family, 
and brother of Robert and of Francis, tbe 
latter of whom we have noticed in page 300. 
Ricciolius savs, that he had begun to attract pub- 
lic notice by liis learning and talents, so early as 
in the year 1620. He became preceptor of 
Antoine, son of Lazare de Bayf ; and attended 
the latter in an embassy to Germany, in 1540. 
Charles Stephens himself travelled much, par- 
ticularly in Italy. At Venice he formed an 
intimacy with the celebrated Paul Manutius. 
He was a great admirerof the remains of ancient 
art, and took a singular pleasure in antiquarian 
researches. He afterwards turned his thoughts 
and studies to medical science, which he pro- 
fessed at Paris with reputation. In this quality 
of a«physician, he is honourably mentioned by 
tBuchanan,* in his elegy on tbe gout. 

On subjects connected with the medical pro- 
fession, he produced several considerable works. 
The celebrated naturalist, Pierre Belon, received 

freiit a$.sistance from him in his work on Water 
owls, which was printed by Charles Stephens 
himself, in 1553. It was not until 1551 that 
be began the business of printing. He is 
represented as an avaricious man, jealous of 
his brethren and even of his nephews, whom he 
endeavoured to injure on every occasion. He 
was, however, unsuccessful in business, and was 
imprisoned for debt in the Cbatelet, and died 
there in 1564. Maittaire says that the fine 
editions of Charles Stephens nave never been 
surpassed; that in point of erudition and an 
author, he evinced himself not inferior to the 
other eminent members of his family, or of the 
roost learned printers of his time, and that in 
bis short space, few of them printed more books. 
On account of his great personal merit and learn- 
ing, he was also decorated with the title of Typo- 
graphus Regius; and with that designation his 
impressions are distinguished from 1561 to 1661. 
Besides the works connected with his profession 

* George Bnchaoan was bora in Bumbajtonshire, in 
Scotland, in 1500 > educated first at St. Andrew's, and then 
at Paris, where he embraced the doctrines of the reforma. 
tion. James V. employed him as a tutor to his natural 
son, the Earl of Moray ; and at the same king's command 
he attacked the Franciscans in a satirical poem, for which 
his life beinp threatened, he fled to Eng-land, and thence to 
France, where he wrote four tragedies In Latin. He next 
went to Portugal, and became a teacher of philosophy in 
the university of Coirabra, but expressing some free 
opinions, he was confined in a monastery, in which he 
translated David's Psalms into Latin. In 1651 he obtained 
his liberty, and after residing some time in France and 
England, returned to his native country, where he was 
appointed principal of the college of St. Leonard's, In St. 
Andrew's. This favour he obtained from queen Mary, 
which he 111 requited, by writin;' a book called A Detection 
of her Doingn, ilcsigtied to prejudice the minds of her sub- 
jects against her. He was nominated tutor to James VI., 
and being afterwards reproached with making him a 
pedant, he replied that " it was the best he could make of 
him." He died at Edinburgh, February 28, 1583. Besides 
what is above mentioned, he wrote Latin jxwms, some of 
which arc beautiful. His History nf Seotland is also 
elegantly written. 



as a physician and naturalist, Charles Stephens 
composed several of a miscellaneous description, 
and others for tbe promotion of critical and 
grammatical studies, and the advancement of 
general learning. 

1564. William May gave to the stationers' 
company, a cup all gilt, with a cover, called a 
" maudelen cuppe, weighing eleven ounces," and 
at the same time " a spone all gilt, with the arms 
of the house," tbe gift of Richard Jugge ; and 
another the gift of Mr. Ireland. 

1564, Sunday, August 6. Queen Elizabeth, 
during her visit to Cambridge, witnessed the 
the play of Aulularia Plauto, which was got up at 
her cost, in the body of King's college church. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, there was a 
prevailing laxity of morals, especially with res- 
pect to tbe sabbath, that a strict attention to the 
solemnity of that day was considered as the stig- 
ma of a Puritan.* In Heame's manuscript 
Co/^c/aiiAi, there is a license from tbe queen, of 
1671, directed to the officers of Middlesex, per- 
mitting one John Swinton Powlter, to have and 
use some playes and games at or uppon nine 
severall sondaies," within the said county. And 
because " greate resorte of people is lyke to come 
thereunto," he is required, for the preservation 
of the peace, and for the sake of good order, to 
take with him four or five discreet and substantial 
men of those places " where the games shall be 
put in practice," to superintend "during the con- 
tynuance of the games or playes." Some of the 
exhibitions are then specified, such as, " shoting« 
with brode arrow, the lepping for men, the 
pytchyng of the barre," and the like; after 
which follows this very general clause, " with 
all suche other games, as have at anye time 
heretofore, or now be lycensed, used, or played." 

1565. Printing introduced into the city of 
Norwich. It appears that about this period, 
many strangers from the Low Countries,f came 
and settled in Norwich, and amongst them was 
Anthony de Solempne, a printer, and who was 
so well approved of, that the freedom of the city 
was presented to him. Strype, in his Life of 
archbishop Grindal^ under the year 1568, states, 
that " Corranus of late had caused a table, en- 
titled, De Operihu Dei, wrote by him in French, 
to be printed in Norwich." In the library of 



* 1°he name of Puritan arose from the dissensions of 
the English refugees at Frankfort, in the reign of queen 
Mary. They adopted the rigid tenets of Calvin, and first 
appeared in England about 1566. See the Llfcof Richard 
Cox, D.O. in Chalmer's Gen. Biog. Diet. v. x. pp.4a8 — IM. 
Dr. Cox died July 2!], 1591, in the 82d year of his age, and 
was buried in Ely cathedral, of which see he had been 
appointed bishop by queen Elizabeth, in 1&59. See also, 
Neal's Hist, of the Puritans; Brook's Licesoftfie Puritamt t 
Scott's Hist, of the Reformers. &c. 

■f To the number of 3925 masters, workmen, and scr. 
Tants, and who established all sorts of woollen manaftu> 
ture. The mayor and sherilft waited on Tliomas, duke of 
Norfolk, at his palace there, and got the freedom and 
liberty of the city granted to them. 

I Edmund Grlndal, archbishop of Canterbury, was bom 
at Kenslngham, in Cumberland, in Isig. In 1559, hewas 
chosen master of Pembroke Hall, C^ambridge ; same year, 
bishop of London ; in 15/0, to the see of York} and In 
1575, to the archbishopric of Canterbury. He died at 
Croydon, in Snrry, July 6, I5S3. He contributed to Fox's 
Acts and Monuments. 
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Trixitj oolle^, Dnblin, there are three early 
Norwich specunens, of which the following brief 
descriptioD is taken from Dr. Cotton's Typogra- 
fktcu Gtzeteer : — 

The first, which is a well printed volume in 
12mo, ccxitaiiis a Dutch metrical version of the 
Psalms, and is entitled, Z>e CL PscUmen Davidt. 
Wt den Franckoytchen Dichte in Nederlanttchm 
oteryhaeU door Petrum Dathautm. JMiUgaders 
dot ChrUtdicken Catechirmo, Ceretnonien, en 
Gtbtden. Tot Nooneilz. Gheprint by Antho- 
•tm de SoUnme anno M.D.LXVlll. The 
tide is followed by the author's preface, dated 
Frmukenthal, 25 Marche, 1666 ; a register both 
of the psalms and tunes ; a short iutioduction 
relative to the musical tunes, dated Norwich, 
9 October 1568 ; the text, containing both a 
prose and metrical version, with the notes, and a 
collect attached to each psalm. Then succeeds 
the Catechism, with other matters mentioned in 
the title, on a fresh set of signatures, and forty- 
eight numbered leaves ; the whole ending with, 
Ghedruct int Jaer otu Heeren 1668.^ 

The second is a curious Calendar, consisting 
of eight leaves only, printed in red and black, 
which bears for title, Eenen Calendier Hutoriael, 
eewelick yheduerende. Waer in ghy vinden tult 
den Opganek ende onyerganck der Sonnen, in alle 
MaenHen, met den Jaermercten van divertche 
Leatden, tteden ende vruheden. [A wood cut of 
the royal arms encircled by the garter.] Ghe- 
dmet tot Noorwitx, ten huy$e van Antyonium de 
SoUmne, anno M. D. LXX. Godt hetoaer de 
eomngirme Elizabeth. Among the historical 
notices scattered through the cuendar is one of 
the opening of a Dutch church atNorwich,under 
the authority of the queen, on the 24th of 
December, 1565. 

The third of these volumes is a Dutch version 
of the New Testament, with the annotations of 
Marloratus -, the title of which is, Het Nieuwe 
Tettament, ^c. in Nederduyttclie na der Grietclier 
waerhegt overgaet. Met de annotatien Augtut. 
Marlonrati, ffc. (Beneath is a very neat oval 
wood cut, representing a man in the act of fel- 
ling a tree, while a second near hyn is kindling 
a fire for its consumption, round which is a 
Dutch legend. Every tree which hringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down and east into the 
fire.) Ghedruct int Jaer 1568. The editor's pre- 
face, dated 29 Octobris 1568 : the text,foI. 1 — 
4.16 ; a register of fifteen leaves, and one blank. 
It is observable that in this work, the printer's 
name or place does not appear : but when it is 
stated that it is printed with the same types as 
those of the Psalms, bears the same date, is of 
the same size, and bound up in the same volume, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that this as 
well as the other two is the production of An- 
thony Solemne's press. 

Another specimen of this early Norwich press 
bears the date of 1578, which like the former 
ones, adorns the Dublin college library. This 
also is a 12mo, in black letter, bearing for title, 
Het tweede boeck vande semwenen des wel ver- 
maerden Predicants B. Cnmelis Adriaenssen van 



Dordrecht, Minrebroeder tot Brugge. Waer ta» 
d'inhouden begrepen staet iut namlgende bladt. 
Beneath is a wood cut of the author in his pidpit, 
below which we read Nueerttmael in Druek 
vuytgegeren buyten Noirdwitz. 1678. No prin- 
ter's name appears throughout the volume, 
which consisu of 762 pages, besides prefatory 
matter ; but from the simUarity both of type and 
general appearance, there can be no hesitation 
in adjudging it to the press of Anthony Solemne. 

There is, however, preserved in the Bodleian 
library, a curiosity, the production of this Nor- 
wich press, which. Dr. Cotton observes, is pro- 
bably unique ; it is a broadside, containing Cer- 
tayne versis writtene by Thomas Brooke gentUmm, 
in the teme of his imprysoment, the daye before 
his deathe, who suffered at Norwich, the 30 of 
August, 1670. At the end of the verses is, Seane 
and allowyd accordynge to the Quenes Maiettyet 
Iniunction. God save the Quene. Impryntedat 
Norwich, in theparyshe of Sayncl Andrewe, by 
Anthony de Solemne, 1670. The verses were 
reprinted by T. Heme, in his edition of Leland's 
ColUctanee. No further notice is taken of any 
Norwich typography until the year 1701. 

1566. Ort<i < ^ftormorpAofu translated out of 
Latin into English metre, by Arthur Golding, 
gent. A worke very pleasaunt and delectable; 
4to. London, 1665. Printed by William Seres. 
It has the following remarkable distich. 

With skill, heed, and Judgment, thys work must be red, 
For els too the reader it stands in small stead. 

1565. William Griffith resided at the sign 
of the Faulcon, in Fleet-street, and kept shop m 
St. Dunstan's chuich-yard, in the west of Lon- 
don. He used a rebus of a Griffin sitting, holding 
an escutcheon with his mark, or cypher, and the 
flower called Sweet William in its mouth. He 
printed only six works, amongst which were A 
detection ofheresie, or why heretics bee brent, 8vo. 
and the tragedy of Gorboduc,4vo. 

1566. Henby Sutton was an original mem- 
ber of the stationers' company. He had a shop 
in St. Paul's church-yard, and dwelt at the sign 
of the Black Boy, in Paternoster-row, and other 
places. During the reign of queen Mary, he 
printed chiefly with John Kingston, especially 
the Romish church books. 

1665. Lbonard Askell, was originally the 
apprentice of William Powell, from whom he 
was turned over to Thomas Marsh, and became 
free on the 4th of October, 1567, though it does 
nut appear that he ever came upon the livery. 
During the years 1660 and 1566, he took four 
apprentices, but his only work is the following. 
Plague of the Pestilence. Without date, 8vo. 

1665, Died, Adrian Turnebus,* one of the 
most celebrated scholars which France produced 



* Mneh has been said conccminjy the origin of his 
name, though perhaps vrith little certainty. It is written 
(Gallice) •"Toamebcuf," and " Turncbe." M. delaMoD- 
nnye, referring to various authorities, seems inclined to 
tjelieve that he was a descendant of the En^lsh family of 
the name of TumbuU, whence the French Toomebeof ; 
and adds, that the descendants of Adrian wrote tbdr 
name Toumebu. 
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in this centnrv, and abo conspicnous as a printer. 
He was a native of Andely, in Normandy, born 
in the year 1512. At nine years of age, we are 
told, he came to Paris ; where his proficiency in 
the learned languages was such, that he speedily 
rarpassed not only his fellow-students, but his 
preceptors themselves. Nature had bestowed 
upon nim a sound and penetrating judgment, a 
wonderfully retentive memory, and other extra- 
ordinary mental powers : all which he improved 
to the utmost advantage by incessant and perse- 
vering application. Consequently, fen scholars 
ever attained so high a character, or were 
regarded with so much deference. Many elo- 
quent prefaces, orations, and ancient authors 
remain, abiding monuments of his erudition. 
His extraordinary exertions and powers in criti- 
cal learning are particularly demonstrated by his 
Commentaries on various works of Cicero, and 
of several other c1a.s.<tic authors: and still more, 
by his elaborate Adversaria, a treasure of criti- 
cism which De Thou pronounced worthy of im- 
mortality. They were first printed in 3 vols. fol. 
Paririit: torn. I. 1664. tom. II. 1565. torn. III. 
1673. Iterum, tti<iem, (entire) 1680, fol. 1583, 
fol. Basileaj, 1 681, Argent. 1699, Aurel.1604, fol. 
Pasquier declares, on testimony which he 
deems satisfactorr, that many of the German 
professors of his aay, when in their public lec- 
tures they cited the authority of Tumebus and 
Cujas, touched their hats ("mettoient la main au 
bonnet") in token of respect, and honour of their 
memory. De Tbou in his own life relates, that 
having in bis youth been once only in the presence 
of Tumebus, the image of that celebrated man 
became so strongly impressed upon his mind, 
that it often recurred to him, even when asleep, 
and could never be effaced. Montaigne has also 
borne particular testimony to his unequalled 
erudition, in which, he assures us, no mixture 
of pedantry could be discerned. He speaks with 
g^reat admiration of his polite and unaffected 
manners, his lively apprehension, solidity of 
'udgment, and promptness of reply; adding that 
je had often purposely thrown out queries or ob- 
servations of an uncommon kind, with a view to 
elicit his remarks ; and that he considered him 
as one of those more fortunate children of nature 



i 



quel« arte benigna, 
Et meliore luto finxit pracordla Titan. 

EuaU, lib I. cbap. 24, 

Adrian Tumebus for a time occupied a profes- 
sor's chair at Thoulouse. After the death of 
Tnsanus he became Greek professor at Paris ; 
whither the fame of his learning and eloquence 
attracted numerous hearers from all parts. 
Henry Stephens enjoyed the advantage of his 
lectures. We are told that heat length exchanged 
the Greek chair for Aat of philosophy. 

Maittaire cites an observation of M. de Ma- 
rolles : that three of the most learned men in 
existence professed humanity at the same time, 
in the coflege Le Moine, at Paris : Tumebus, 
who presidedf over the first class ; Buchanan, over 
the second ; and Muret, over the third. 



His earnest desire for the promotion of lean- 
ing, induced him, as we have seen, to accept for 
a time the appointment of " Typographus Regi- 
us :" in which office he engaged William Morel 
as his associate; and after the space of about 
four years, resigned wholly to him this honour- 
able distinction and occupation. The Greek im- 
pressions of Tumebus, which though not nume- 
rous, they are of singular beauty, and held by the 
curious in high estimation. Large paper copies 
of the Xtchylxu are particularly valued. 

Tumebus died at the age of fifty-three years. 
Some writers assert strenuously that be enter- 
tained the reformed opinions. Maittaire has cited 
his epitaph, as a specimen of his Latin poetry, 
and various testimonies of the leamed in praise 
of his works, and " Elogia," in honour of his 
memory. Passeiatius contributed the following: 

Non qas Nile pater, sopexba ccrnts 
Altia marmora nublbos mlnari, 
Bcnlptum aat Phidiaca maoiia fepalebnim : 
Turnebl placet oasibasqae et umbiie 
Mtuarnm tumoliu poUtua arte. 

1666, Dec. 13. Died, Conrad Gesner,an emi- 
nent physician and naturalist, whose fame was 
circulated over Europe, and he maintained a 
correspondence with leamed men of all countries. 
The emperor Charles V. made him a present of 
plate and jewels, which are noticed in his will 
as eflicacious encouragements to learning. When 
he thought bis end was approaching, he chose to 
be led at midnight out of his bed room into his 
book room, and placed in the chair at his writing 
I table ; where, laying his elbow on a folio, he said, ^ 
he would await his end ; Death should find him 
at his darling occupation, and in this attitude be 
soon after expired. He was bom at Zurich, in 
Switzerland,in the year 1613, which was also the 
place of his death. 

1666, Jvme 29. John Audelev or Awdelev, 
who dwelt in Little Britain-street, without Al- 
dersgate-street, printed the following ordinances 
decreed by the court of Star-chamber, high com- 
mision court, for the reformation of divers dis- 
orders in printing and uttering of books. 

I. " That no person should print, or cause to 
be printed, or bring, or procure to be brought 
into the realm printed, any book against the 
force and meaning of any ordinance, prohibition, 
and commandment, contained or to be con- 
tained, in any the statutes or laws of this realm, 
or in any injunctions, letters, patents, or ordi- 
nances, past or set forth, or to be past or set 
forth, by the queen's grant, commission, or 
authority. 

II. " That whoever shall offend against the 
said ordinances, should forfeit all such nooks and 
copies; and from thenceforth should never use, 
or exercise, or take benefit by any using or exer- 
cising, the feat of printing; and to sustain 
three months' imprisonment without bail or 
mainprize. 

III. "That no person should sell, or put to 
sale, bind, stitch, or sew, any such books or 
copies ; upon pain to forfeit all such books and 
copies, and for every book 20». 
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IV. " That all books go forfeited should be 
Imiiight into stationers' hall, and there one 
moiety of the money forfeited to be reserved to 
the queen's use, and the other moiety to be de- 
lirered to him, or them, that should first seize 
the books, or make complaint thereof to the 
warden of the said company ; and all the books 
so to be forfeited, to be destroyed or made waste 
paper. 

V. " That it should be lawful for the wardens 
of the company for the time beings, or any two of 
the said company, thereto deputed by the said 
wardeHS, as well in any ports, ur other suspected 
places, to open and Tiew all packs, -dryfats, 
maunds, and other things, wherein books or 
paper shall be contained, brought into this 
realm, and make search in all workhouses, shops, 
warehouses, and other places of printers, book- 
sellers, and such as bring books into the realm 
to be sold, or where they have reasonable cause 
of suspicion. And all books to be found against 
tbe said ordinances, to seize and carry to the 
hall, to the uses abovesaid; and to bring the 
persons offending before the queen's commis- 
sioners in causes ecclesiastical. 

VI. " Every stationer, printer, bookseller, 
or merchant, using any trade of book-printing, 
binding, selling, or bringing into the realm, 
should before the commissioners, or before any 
other persons thereto to be assigned by the 
queen's privy-council, enter into several re- 
eognizances of reasonable sums of money to her 
majesty, with sureties, or without, as to the 
commissioners shall be thought expedient, that 
he should truly observe all the said ordinances, 
well and truly yield and pay all such forfeitures, 
and in no point be resisting, but in all things 
aiding to the said wardens, and their deputies, 
for the true execution of the premises." And 
this was thus subscribed : " Upon the considera- 
tion before expressed, and upon the motiot) of the 
commissioners, we of the privy-council have 
agreed this to be observed, and kept, upon the 
pains therein contained. — At the Star-chamber, 
the 29 June, anno 1666, and the eighth year of 
the queen's majesties reign. 

" N. Bacon, C. S. E. Rogers, 

E. Clynton, W. Cecyl, 

Ambr. Cave, R. Leicester, 

Wmchester, F. KnoUys." 

To which the commissioners for ecclesiastical 
causes also underwrit. "We underwrit think 
these ordinances meet and necessary to be de- 
creed, and observed: 



" Matthue Cantuar, 
Edm. London, 
Ambr. Cave, 
David Lewis, 



Tho. Yale, 
Rob. Weston, 
T. Huycke." 



1666. An Irish Liturgy is said to have been 
printed for the use of the Highlanders of Scot- 
land ; but where it was executed, or in what 
character, are now equally unknown. — Ware. 

1666. Alexander Lacy, dwelt in Little Bri- 
tain, where he printed the poor man's benevolence 



to afflicted church, 29 Jan. 12mo. A copy of 
verses, on one side of a sheet, containing six 
stanzas of fourteen lines each, by W. Birch ; 
entitled, complaint of a tinner, vexed with paine, 
detiring the joy e, that ever shall remain. Printed 
for Richard Applow, dwelling in Patemoster- 
row, hard by the Castle tavern. 

1666. David Moptid and John Mather, 
seem to havebeen partners together, and dwelt in 
Red-cross-street, adjoining to St. Giles church, 
without Cripplegate. Ames records only one 
book by these printers. 

1666. Richard Serll dwelt at the sign of 
the, Half Eagle and Key, in Ileet-lane, where 
he printed a new almanack and prognostication 
servynge fortheyearof Christ ourLorde mdlxvi, 
diligently calculated for the longitude of London, 
and pole arlicke of the same, by William Cun- 
yngham, doctour in phisicke. Printed for W. 
Jhones. 12mo. A brief and piththie tumme of 
the chrittian faith, Sre. From the French of 
Theodore Beza, by Fyll, and dedicated to lord 
Hastings, e^l of Huntingdon, with a short pre- 
face and table, written by Serll. 

1666. 7Ti« Uittory of the Church of England, 
Compiled by venerable Bede, Englishman. 
Translated out of Latin into English by Thomas 
Stapleton, student in Divinity. Imprinted at 
Antwerpe, by John Laet, at the sign of the rape. 
With privilege. 4to. This John I^et, or Latius, 
for he spelled his name both ways, appears to 
have been much employed in prmting English 
catholic works at Antwerp. 

1566. There is in the British Museum a French 
bible, printed at Lyons in this year, which was 
once the property of queen Elizabeth, and by 
the date 1867, on the binding, appears to have 
been purposely executed for her. The book is 
seventeen inches long, and near eleven wide. 
The edges are gilt upon red, with minute dotted 
scroll work added. It has been rebound, but the 
whole, or greater part of the ornament on the 
sides, ingeniously cut out, and fixed to those of 
the new cover. The original binding was in 
calf, and the outline of the design strongly im- 
pressed, worked with gold, and coloured with 
while, scarlet, purple, and green, something like 
tbe illuminated bindings of the present day. 
The general outline is of a most elaborate nature, 
scrolls and ornamental detail being worked in a 
uniform manner round an oval in Uie centre, and 
terminating in elegant comers, &c. Tbe oval in 
the front, which measures three inches long, con- 
tains a miniature portrait of Elizabeth, with a 
sceptre, but now much defaced. Round it, on 
the garter, is impressed in gilt letters 

ELIZABETH. DEI. GRATIA. ANO. FRANCE. ET. 
HIB. REOINA. 

The other side is equally ornamented, but having 

in the centre the royal arms, and inscribed round. 

posvi. devm. adivtorem. mevm. 

One of the compartments, under the portrait 
of the queen, is filled up with the design of a 
cherub, worked in gold. 
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1666. An ordinance was decreed for the re- 
formation of dirers disorders in printinff, and 
uttering of boois. Printed on a sheet by Henry 
Denham, at the sign of the Sun, in Paternoster- 
row. 

1666. The Byhle in Englyshe, of the largest 
and greatest volume, that is to saye, the contentes 
of all the Holy Scripture, booth of the Ouldeand 
ffeux Testament, according to the translation 
apoynted by the Queenes Majesties Injunctions, 
to be read in all churches within her Majesties 
Realme. At Rouen, ot the coste and chargis of 
Richard Carmarden, 1666. Folio. This is called 
the Rouen Bible, from its being printed at 
that place. 

1667. From a letter of the high commissioners 
to queen Elizabeth, concerning superstitious 
books belonging to All Soul's college, Oxford, 
some light is derired relative to the materials 
used for the covers of books during this period. 
They are described as — "A P«a//er covered with 
skin ; a pricksong book, covered with a hart's 
skin ; live other of paper bound in parchment ; 
and the founder's Mass book in parchment, 
bound in boards." — Nichol's Progresses, 4rc. 

1567. Anthony Kvtson dwelt, or keptashop 
in St. Paul's church-yard, at the sign of tlie 
Sun. Ames says that l^e had seen but few books 
printed by him, one of which seemed very old, 
and has this title. A little book whych he hat to 
name. Why came ye not to court ? compyled by 
mayster Skelton, poet laureate ; and another 
called. Clout compiled by master Skelton, poete 
laureate. 

He put up a monument for his wife in the 
north aisle of St. Faith's, on which were these 
lines: 

Here lyetb the bodie taken firom lyfe 
Of Margaret, Anthony Kytson's wyf ; 
Whose vertues every where were such. 
As his great want bcwayleth mach. 
Ten fair babes she brought to blys, 
And of th' eleventh now departed she ys. 
She ys gone before, he is yet bchinde. 
And hoopea in heaven bis wyfe to fynde : 
Whose leeke on earthe, for his degree. 
He never lookes aUve to see. 

Omt xxl November, 158?. 

The last mention of Kytson is in the year 1573, 
when William Williamson printed an almanack 
for him, and Legat at Cambridge in the same 
year. 

1867, Aug. 27. Died, William Rastell, 
who was, according to Ames, the son of John 
Rastell, the printer, mde page 262, ante, and 
Elizabeth, the sister of Sir Thomas More. He 
was bom, and entered into the rudiments of 
grammar, in the city of London ; and about 
1525, at the age of seventeen, he was sent to 
Oxford, where he studied logic and philosophy, 
and which he left without taking a degree, for 
Lincoln's Inn. He there made a considerable 
progress in the knowledge of the English law, 
and in 1546, he became the summer or autumn 
reader of that house; but on the changes in 
the religion of England, he left the country with 
his ingenious and learned wife, Winifred, daugh- 
ter of John Clement, Esq. and retired to the 
university of Lourain, in the duchy of Brabant. 



He did not return until queen Mary ascended 
the throne, but on October the 16th, 1654, he 
was made a serjeant at law ; on the 8tli of July, 
1665-66, a commissioner for a severe way of pro- 
ceeding against heretics; and a short time before 
the queen's death, one of the justices in the 
court of common pleas. When Elizabeth came 
to tlie crown, and Protestantism again became 
the established religion of England, although 
she renewed his patent as a justice of the queen's 
bench, on November the 18th, 1569, Rastell 
once more returned to Louvain, and died there. 
As WilUam Rastell was certainly a literary man, 
there are several works attributed to hun, of 
which, however it is doubtful whether he were 
the author. There is ascribed to him a life of 
his maternal grandfather, Sir Thomas More, but 
it is without any extant authority. Herbert 
imagined that William Rastell did not print 
much beyond the year 1634, when Protestantisiii 
was spreading rapidly throughout England, and 
bis zeal for Popery was well known ; but it is 
perhaps more probable, that on his being 
advanced into the high law offices which he after- 
wards occupied, that he resigned his occupation 
of printing. It is not requisite to suppose that 
there were two families named Rastell, to recon- 
cile the opposite employments of the judge and 
the printer, since an instance has been suready 
mentioned in the cause of John Butler, vide 
page 229, ante, of a person in whom the duties 
of both were united. Fifteen works bear his 
imprint. 

1667. Mr. Bacon gave to the stationers' com- 
pany "a bowle parcell gylt." In the same year, 
Mr. Jugge and Mr. Daye gave each " a spoone 
all gylt'."* 

1667. William Powell was an original 
member of the stationers' company, and had 
Ucense to print as follows : Feb. 6, 1659-60, the 
boke of fortune, in folio. Nov. 30, 1661, .Ray- 
no We the Foxe. Oct. 27, 1564, A cronicall table. 
1^65, Ludlowes prayers. 1 666, A petyous Lamen- 
tation of the miserable estate of the churche of 
christe. A warning for wydoips that aged be, 
how lusty yonge yough and age can agree. Her- 
bert's manuscript memoranda state, that Powell 
was fined for printing Nostradamus's Prognosti- 
cation, the copy of John Waley. His residence 



* Such bowls and spoons were at that period the osuaj 
gin of the master and wardens ; and were snbscrlbed either 
with their names, tlteir arms, or a posey ; and so con- 
tinued tiil 1 58 1, when it was agreed that every master, oo 
quitting his office, should give a piece of plate, weighing 
M ounces at least ; and every upper or under warden, on 
election, to give a piece of plate of at least three ounces. 
In 1604, Mr. East was excused from serving offices, on 
giving a piece of plate weighing 31 ounces. In l6o$, a 
silver salt, with a cover gilt, weighing 1 1 ounces, was 
presented by Mr. Dawson and Mr. Hs^s ; and a silver 
salt, with a cover gilt, by Mr. Edward Bishop. In 16«7, 
two gilt bowls were given by Mr. White and Mr. Leake, 
late wardens. In 1617, three silver cups were given by 
Mr. Mann, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Matthew Lane, late 
master and wardens,weighing3€ ounces wanting 12 grains. 
—Nichols's Lit. Anne. vol. ill. p. 589. 

Shakspeare, referring to these cups, makes the hostess 
say to sir John FalstafT, '* Thou didst swear t<j me upon a 
parcel- ffili goblet, sitting in my Dolphin chamber, at the 
round table, by a sea cosl fir^ and upon Wedn^ay in 
Wheetsun week," Itc— Henry IV. part 11. act », scene 1. 
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ms the sign of the George next to St. Dunstan's 
church, in the house formerly occupied by Rich. 
Pinson, Rob. Redman, and William Middleton. 
Richard Watkins and Thomas Cadwell were his 
approitices. Tweuty-fbur works bear his imprint. 
1567. William Lambe, cloth-worker, gave to 
thestationers' company an annuity of £6 13*. 4d. 
for the perpetual relief of the poor in the parish 
of St. >utii, under Paul's. Out of the annuity, 
the company undertook to pay 6(. M. for a ser- 
■Mm at St Faith's, on the 6th of May, and also 
to gire ireekly to twelve poor men or women of 
that parish, one penny in money, and one penny 
in bread; leaving to the company £\ 2t. 8a. 
towards a dinner. The sermon is still preached, 
agreeably to die will of Mr. Lambe, on the 6th 
OT May, when the twelve pensioners are repii- 
larly required to attend. Mr. Lambe died 
between the 1st of April and the beginning of 
Jane, 1580, and was buried in the church of St. 
Faith; and near his grave a brass plate on a 
pillar w^as thus inscribed : 

Aa I WM, BO are yc i 
Aa I am, you shall be ; 
That 1 bad. tbat I ^ve ; 
Tliat I gvi, that I barej 
Thoa I end all my cost : 
That I left, that I lost. 

mUaiii Lambe, so lometime waa my name, 

Wliiles alire dyd run my mortal race. 
Serving a prince of most immortall fame 

Henry the Eisht, who, of hia princely grace, 

lo his chapell allowed me a place. 
By whose favour, from gentieman to esquire 
1 w^LS preferred, with worship for my hire. 
With wives three I joyned wedlock band. 

WUch (all alive) true lovers were to me, 
Josuie. Alice, and Joaoe ; for so they canie to hand, 

"What needeth praise, rc^ardln^ their degree. 

Id wifely troth none stedfast more could be, 
Who though in earth Death's force did once dissever. 
Heaven yet I trust, shall Joyn us altogether. 
O Lambe of God, which sinne didst take away ; 

And aa a lambe waa offered up for sinne, 
Where I (poor Lambe) went from thy flock astray, 

Yet thou, (rood Lord, vouchsafe thy Lambe to wione 
Home to thy folde, and bolde thy Lambe therein j 
That at the day, when Lambej and Gnates shall sever, 
Of thy choise lambes, Lambe may be one for ever. 

Under which remembrance two lines are added> 
containing both a petition, and an injunction of 
duty to the poor, who weekly receive their allow- 
ance at the hands or appointment of the company 
of stationers; the which Mr. Lambe, bearing 
grreat affection, and having also a reasonable 
assurance in them, made them his disposers and 
steTvards in that behalf. 

I pray yon all that receive bread and pence. 
To say the Lord's Prayer before ye go hence. 

1567. The first Saxon types that were cut in 
England was by John Daye, under the patro- 
nage of archbishop Parker, for his editions of 
Asaeriut Menevensii, JElfric't Batter Humily, 
and the Saxon Gotpelt. Mr. Astle prefers the 
shape of these early Saxon types to any which 
have since been cast. 

1568. Mr. Arthur Pepwell, son of Henry 
Pepwell, noUced at page 270, ante, gave JEIOO 
for the use of the poor of the stationers company. 



1667-8, Jan. H, Robert I^kprevik was em- 
powered, by writ of privy seal, to print exclu- 
sively, the " buikes callit Donalut* pro Puerit, 
RudimentU of Pelisso, togedder with the gramer 
to be set furth callit the general gramer to be 
usid within scolis of this realme lor eruditioun 
of the zouth." Such were the popular school- 
books at that epoch in Scotland. 

In the records of the town council of the city 
of Edinburgh, under the date of Jan. 10, 1519. 
occurs the fuUouiiig notice : "The quhilk day, 
the provost, baillies, and counsall, statuts and 
ordains for reasonable cause moving thaime that 
na maner of neighbour nor indweller w'in this 
hurt [burgh] put their bairins till ony pticulare 
sculef within this toun but to the principal 
grammer scule of the sainyu to be teichit in ony 
science hot alanerlie grace buie, prymar, and 
plane donat, under the pane of X sh : to be tane 
of ilk ny'bo' [neighbour] thet breke, or dois in 
the contiair heirof." The Prymar, and the 
Plane Donat, were the grammars, it appears, 
which were first used in the greater schools of 
Scotland, as they had equally been in England. 
1568, May 20. Died, NIiles Coverdale, 
bishop 'of Exeter, a man universally esteemed 
for his piety, his scriptural knowledge, his dili- 
gence in preaching, and above all lor his emi- 
nent services in the cause of biblical literature, 
by his translation of the scriptures. He was 
bom in Yorkshire about the year H86, and 
became an Augustine monk. He was an exile 
for the sake of religion, having embraced the 
principles of the reformation. Being permitted 
to return to England, he was made almoner to 
Catherine Par, the last wife of Henry VIII. 
During the reign of Edward VI. he was pro- 
moted to the bishopric of Exeter ; but on the 
change of religion in queen Mary's reign, he 
was deprived of bis see, and thrown into prison, 
out of which he was released at the earnest 
request of Christian III., king of Denmark, 
and as a very great favour, was permitted to 
depart out of the kingdom. Soon after Eliza, 
beth's accession to the throne, he returned from 
his exile, but would not accept of his bishopric. 
The cause of his refusal was bis attachment to 
the principles of the Puritans. Grindal, bishop 
of London, gave him the small living of St. 



* The Donat, which is mentioned in this record, was a 
grammar : from Donatus, a celebrated grammarian, who 
was the preceptor of St. Jerome, and lived at Rome, in the 
year of the Christian sera m. By an easy transition, the 
Donat came to signify the elements of any art.—" Then 
drave I me among drapers, my Donat to lerne," said 
Chancer. Wiotown, who may be considered as the oo- 
temporary of Chancer, has the following passage, (in hia 
Cronykil, b. v. c. x. I. "04,) with regard to the use of the 
Donat, in the seminaries of Scotland, during his time. 
Donate than wes in his state. 
And in that tyme hys libell wrate 
That now Bamys oysys to lere 
At thaire begynnyng of gramere : 
And Saynct Jerome In thai yheria 
The best wes callyd of his scolerls. 
t In 1S98, the principal master of the high school at 
Sdinborgh, was allowed an annual salary of iS\ I3«. 4rf. 
sterling. In 1709, his salary was settled at jri8 I3>. 4d.; 
such was the intermediate progress, both in the depreda. 
tion of money, and the dilHcalty of subsistence. 

« X 
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Magnus, near London Bridge; but not comply- 
ing with the tenns of confonnity then required, 
he was deprived of his living, became obnoxious 
to government, and died in indigence. He was 
buried under the communion table, in the parish 
church of St. Bartholomew, by the exchange, 
as appears by the register in that church. 
1568. In the course of this year, a corrected 
\ and magnificent edition of the English Bible, 
^- was printed at London, by Richard Jugge, in 
Paul's church-yard, large folio, on royal paper, 
with a beautiful English type, embellished with 
various cuts and maps, some of them engraved 
on wood, and others on copper. This celebrated 
edition, which has obtained the name of the 
Bithomi' Bible from several bishops being em- 
ployea in revising it, is said to have been under- 
taken by royal command. It was conducted 
under the auspices and active direction of 
Matthew Parker, archbishop of Canterbury. It 
is often designated by the appellation of the Leda 
Bible ; for strange to say, at the commencement 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, the story of Leda 
and Jupiter is engraved on wood. This bible is 
further remarkable for these particulars; at the 
beginning is the head of queen Elizabeth ; at 
the end of the second part is the head of the earl 
of Leicester ; and at the end of the third part is 
^ the head of Lord Burleigh. 

1568, July 6. Died, John Oporinos,* the 
most eminent of the early German printers. 
He was bom at Basil, of poor parents, January 
35, 1507, and became well versed in Latin an^ 
breek, and spoke and wrote the former with 
' purity and fluency. He was employed by the 
celebrated Frobin in transcribing the works of 
the Greek authors. He was in partnership with 
Robert Winter; and though eminent in their 

Erofession, they however met with considerable 
jsses, inasmuch as Winter died insolvent, and 
Oporinus was not able to support himself with- 
out the assistance of his friends, in which con- 
dition he died, at the time above stated. He had 
six presses constantly at work, usually employed 
about fifty men, and published no book which 
he had not concerted himself. Notwithstanding 
his great business, he died above 1500 livres in 
debt. He wrote notes in Cicero and Demos- 
thenes. Id 1569, was printed Andrea: Jocisci 
Oratii de orhi, vita, et obitu Johannis Oporini 
Basileemis, typographorum GemumioB priacipis. 
AcceditcataloffiulibrontmabOporinoexcusorum. 
Argentorati, Hvo. 

1668. Henry Wykes dwelt at the sign of 
the Black Elephant, in Fleet-street ; this sign he 
put under a compartment of a man carrying a 



* Oporinos, a Greek word, sl^ifies Aatamn. 

t The royal exchange was founded June 7, 1586, by sir 
Thomas Giesham, an eminent merchant of London, on 
the model of. and as a substitate for, the mart st Antwerp, 
then the centre of commerce. It was endowed by deed the 
royal exchange. Hay 31, 1574. Sir Thomas Gresham died 
Nov. SI, 1579, aged do. His crest was a grasshopper.— 
Besides building the exchange at his own expense, he 
founded a college in London for lectures In dlrinity, law, 
physic, astronomy, geography, music, and rhetoric ; and 
endowed many pohUc charities. The Oresham lectiu^s 
are read In a room over the royal Exchange, 



sheep on his back, and motto Periit et iimeiUa 
ett, about itf as was done for Ralph Newberry. 
Ten works bear his imprint from 1565 to 1568. 
1568. At page 286, ante, it was shewn that an 
act was passed on the 19th of March, 1543, dur- 
ing the government of the regent Arran, for 
making it lawful to read the scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue, notwithstanding the protest of the 
bishop of Glasgow, who was then chancellor of 
Scotland. There is reason to believe, that this 
act was restricted to " the having of the New 
Testament in the vulgar tongue. Yet at this 
epoch they had not the scriptures in Scotland : 
and the zeal of the regent induced him to apply 
to sir Ralph Sadler, the English ambassador, 
" to write into England for some bibles in Eng- 
lish." Whatever may have been the progress of 
the reformation in Scotland, during the infancy 
of Mary Stuart, more than thirty years elapsed, 
before any bible was printed within her kingdom. 
In this year Thomas Ba.ssandyne, printed at 
Edinburgh, a Psalme Buik, in the end whereof 
was found ane lewd song, called. Welcome For- 
tunes. This buik gave great offence to the general 
assembly, which met at Edinburgh in the same 
year ; and they ordered the printer to call in 
those buih : but there is good reason to believe, 
that the lewd song at the end of this book, did 
not give such offence, as what appeared at the 
beginning of it, " The fall of the Romuii's kirk, 
naming our King and Sovereigne supreame head 
of the primitive Kirk. The printer was not de- 
terred, however, from printing a Psalme Buik, 
of a different kind. See 1575, post. 

1569. TJie Travaled Pglgrim, bringing Newet 
from all Parts of the World, such like scarce 
herd of before, seene and allowed according to the 
order appointed. By Stephen Bateman. This 
writer is introduced by Ritson in his collection 
of English poets, but Beloe knew of no other 
copy tnan the above, which is in the British 
museum. 

1569. Mr. Dibdin had in his possesion a book 
which was bound in this year, on fine side of it 
the full-length portrait of Martin Luther, and on 
the reverse a similar one of John Calvin. These 
portraits are described in the Bibliomania, as be- 
mg executed with great spirit and accuracy, and 
surrounded with ornamental borders of much 
taste and richness. 

1569. Abraham Usque, sometimes errone- 
ously called OsKi, or Uski, a learned Jew, and 
celebrated printer at Ferrara, in It^, where he 
printed many works, not only in Hebrew, but 
also in Spanish and Portuguese, was descended 
of a reputable Jewish family, who fled from 
Portugal to Ferrara, during the severe persecu- 
tions which raged against the Jews in that 
kingdom. He was educated in the principles of 
the Talmud by his parents. The time of this 
learned printer's death is not known. 

Solomon Usque was of the same family as 
the above ; he was the editor of a Spanish trans- 
lation of Petrach's Sonnets, the biblical tragedy 
of Esther, and other works. He went to Con- 
stantinople, where he established a printing oflfice. 
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•ad printed the book of Rutk in Hebrew, with 
the oommentary of R. Solomon Alkabetz, 1661, 
4to. No farther account is known of him. 

1569, Sept. 5. Died, Edmund Bonneb, an 
English prelate, was a peasant's son in Worces- 
tershire, and educated at Oxford. He after- 
wards entered into the service of Wolsey, who 
bestowed upon him several benefices. Henry 
VIII. to whom he was chaplain, sent him to 
Rome to ^t the sentence of divorce from Cathe- 
rine of Arragon confirmed, and his behaviour 
was so bold, that the pope threatened to throw 
him into a caldron of t>oiline lead. In 1538 he 
was nominated bishop of Hereford, being then 
ambass&doT at Paris; but before IiLs consecration 
he was translated to London. In the reign of 
Edward VI. he scrupled to take the oath of su- 
premacy, for which he was sent to prison, but on 
making his submission obtained his discharge. 
His negligence, however, in complying with the 
laws, occasioned him a second imprisonment, and 
the loss of his bishopric. On the accession of 
Haiy be was restored to his episcopal function, 
and through the whole of her reign, showed a 
most sanguinary spirit, by bringing numbers of 
protestants to the stake. 

When penecattng znl made rojd (port 
With royal innocence in Mary'a court, 
Tlien Bonner, bljrtbe as sliepberd at a wake, 
Bi^Joy'd the allow, and danced about the stake. 

When queen Elizabeth came to the throne, 
he was sent to the marshalsea prison, where he 
died. His body was interred in St. George's 
church- yard, Southwark. Bonner was a man of 
forious disposition, but well versed in the com- 
mon law.* 

1570, May 5. HcoH Morts, a journeyman 
to John Aide, who resided at the long shop ad- 
joining to St. Mildred's church in the Poultry, 
died of the plague, in a room called the ttocht, 
as appears by the register book of that parish. 

1 570. Epitaphs, epigranu, tongs, and sonets, 
with a discourse of the friendly affections of 
Tymetet to Pyndara his tadie. Newly corrected, 
with additions, and set out by George Turbervile, 
gentleman. Printed by Henry Denham, at the 
siffn of the Star, in Pater noster row. 

1571. The printers of Paris were authorised 
to wear swords by a royal ordinance of king 
Charles IX. 



• In I5(S9, John Aide printed the foUowing work, in 
ISmo. "A commemoration or dirge of bastarde Edmonde 
Boner, aUaa Savage, uanriied biaboppe of London. Com- 
pOeidMiy Lemeke Avale. Kpiseopaium rjut accipet otter, 
ISdO. Imprinted by P. O. ISmo. John Aide. Very cut- 
Umg : part of it it thiu : Here after do follow a linial pede. 
gree of Boners Idndred, by the rolnde and jad^mcnt of 
many poc. a man of a great house, long before tlie cap- 
tiTtte of Babilon. Baatarde Edmonte Savage, beyng a 
great lubberly acfaoiar, was supposed to be the sonne of 
one Boner, which was the son of a Jnggler, or wild roge, 
which was the son of a villaine iogrosse, which was the 
■on of a cutporse, which was the son of Tom of Bedlam, 
Ac. — Antictirist Uie son of the Devil, of iniqoitie, and 
perdition, the cause of all ignorance, iofldelitic, aimonie, 
tteason, idolitrie, peraecntion, rebclLioo. wicked assemble, 
and Anally, ererlastinit damnation. Then. A prayer to 
the holy Tlrinitie tcsinat ignorance of Ooddes worde and 
wolves." 



1671. In this year a printing press, with a 
fount of Irish types, was provided at the expense 
of queen Eliu^th, ana sent over to Dublin, 
under the care of John Kerqey* and Nicholas 
Walsh,f and the first book printed in Ireland in 
that character, was a catechism written by John 
Kemey, and printed about this time, "A copy of 
this rare and curious little volume is in the Bod- 
leian library." — Cotton. 

1671. About this time, Henry Stepbens 
the Second, published the second impression of 
his Thesamtu Grtecus, upon which occasion 
several epigrams were composed ; the following 
one by Theodore Beza, makes special allusion to 
those two kindred works, by which Robert and 
Henry Stephens were respectively distinguished. 

THESAURUS GREEK AND LATIN. 

The Auaonian Maae*,t aheltericaa before. 

With RoBKRT found a refuge kind of yore. 

Lol Hbnrt DOW the pious act renewa. 

And entertaina each wandering Grecian muse. 

They for a race by bcncfita endear'd. 

An everlasting edifice have rear'd. 

Enjoy then Stkhiexs',1 the boon they give , 

In fame's imperishable records live t 

Ye Muses too of Greece and Latium, Join 

Your praise with theirs — your home with theirs coml>ine j 

And you, the Muses' votaries, court their smile 

Henceforth, in that onited domlciie. 

1671. The art of printing was introduced into 
the lowit of Stirling, or Striviling, by Robert 
Lekprevik, whom we have already noticed as a 
printer, at Edinburgh : while resident at that 
place he printed several works, and from thence 
removed to St. Andrews ; and from thence re- 
turned to Edinburgh. 

1572, June 1. Ovid's Elegies, in three parts, 
was burnt at stationers' hall, by an order from 
the archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishop of 
London. 



* jolm Kemey was treasurer of St. Patrick's chorch, 
Dublin, and was educated at Cambridge. He died about 
ISOO, and was buried in St. Patrick's. 

t Nicholas Walsh, chancellor of St. Patrick's, Dublin, 
waa first bishop of Waterford and Lismore, and in 1577, 
was translated to Oaaory. He was stabbed with a skeine, 
or short sword, in his house, at Dublin, by a man named 
James Dullard, whom the bishop had cited for adultery, 
December u, 158s. He was buried in the cathedral of 
Kilkenny, Dullard was afterwards executed for the crime. 

t The Muses are certain fabulous deities among the 
pagana, auppoaed to preside over the arta and sciences; 
for this reason it is usual for the poets, at the begliming 
of a poem, to Invoke these goddesses to thetr alil. Sir 
Isaac Newton talis us that the singing women of Oaiila 
were celebrated in Thrace by the name of the muaea j and 
that the daughtera of Plerlus, a Thradan. imitating them, 
were celebrated by the same name. It has been asserted 
by some ancient wrltera, that at firat they were orUy three 
in number) but Homer, Hesiod, and other profound my. 
thologists, admit of nine. In hia /fjrmn to Apollo, Homer 
says, 

"By turns the nine delight to slog." 

The following passage, translated from Callimachua, 
expresses the attribute of the muses in as many lines : — 

"Calliope the deeds of heroes sings ; 
Great Clio sweeps to history the strings; 
Euterpe teaches mimics their silent show; 
Melpomene presides o'er scenes of woe ; 
Terpischore the flute's power displays , 
And Erato gives hymns the gods to praise; 
Polyhymnia's skill inspires melodious strabis ; 
Urania wise, the starry course expUdns ; 
AndgayThalia'a glasa points out where folly reigns. 
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1573, RicHABD Grafton. Of the memoirs 
of this typo^pber, who was one of the most 
eminent of his time, there is somewliat more to 
be recovered than there is of the greater part of 
the early professors of the art of printing. He 
wosacitizen and grocer of London.was descended 
of a good family, and appears to have been 
brought up as a merchant, as were also his 
partners, Edward Whitchurch and John Butler. 
The two last mentioned persons are said to have 
exchanged their commercial for a typographical 
employment, from the circumstances already 
noticed at pages 266, ante. As Grafton was a 
scholar, so he was lilcewise an author. In 1648, 
he printed a magnificent edition of Edward 
Halle's Chronicle, the greater part of which, he 
states, he wrote himself. In 1562, was printed 
Grafton's Abridgement of the Chronicles, of 
which also new editions appeared in 1563, 1564, 
and 1572. In 1569, Grafton published his 
Chronicles at large, some parts of which were 
rather unfairly censured by Buchanan. Soon 
after the execution of Thomas Cromwell, earl 
of Essex, which took place on the 28th of July, 
1549, Grafton was imprisoned for six weeks in 
the Fleet, for printing Matthew's Bible, and the 
Great Bible without notes ; and before his release, 
he was bound in a penalty of £100 that he 
should neither sell nor imprint, nor cause to be 
imprinted, any more bibles until the king and 
clergy should agree upon a translation. He was 
also smnmoned before the council upon the 
charge of printing a ballad in favour of lord 
Cromwell, which bishop Bonner, with some- 
thing of negligence, and more of ing^ratitude, 
endeavoured to aggravate ; but Audley, the lord 
chancellor, changed the discourse, and Grafton 
escaped. He was also presented with Whit- 
church, for an infringement of the Six Articles, 
but here again they were fortunate; and at 
various times they received royal patents for 
the printing of the church service books and 
primer, both in Latin and English. 

Grafton was soon appointed printer to prince 
Edward, and on the 23d of April, 1646, after 
he became king, he had a special patent granted 
to him for the printing of all the statute books. 
Another patent, dated the 18th of December, 
1648, was also granted to him and Whitchurch, 
by which they were authorized to take up and 
provide for one year, printers, compositors, &c., 
together with paj>er, ink, presses, Sec, at reason- 
able rates and prices. Ames supposes, that the 
Richard Grafton, grocer, who in 1653, 1554, 
1556, and 1657, sat in parliament for the city of 
London, was the printer; but Herbert doubts 
this, on the ground that he was excepted in the 
general pardon issued when queen Mary was 
crowned, in 1553. Of Grafton's sickness, death, 
or burial, there are not any particulars extant, 
nor indeed is there any notice of him after 1672, 
when he brake his leg in two places by a fall, 
which made him lame until his decease. It 
cannot be imagined that Grafton died in indi- 
gence, since Richard Cooke, Esq., Clarenceux 
King of Arms, confirmed armorial ensigns to 



Richard his third son, in 1684, with the addition 
of a crest. This person, however, was of some 
eminence in the law, and was about the above 
period, retained as counsel for the stationers' 
company. 

The residence of Richard Grafton was in a 
part of the dissolved house of the Grey Friars, 
which was afterwards granted by king Edward 
VI. for a hospital for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of orphans, called Christ's Hospital. 
Grafton's typographical labours were sixty-two 
different productions, and as a printer his publi- 
cations are distinguished both for their utility 
and their beauty. 




The device of Richard Grafton was a rebus or 
pun upon his name, a tun, with a fruit tree 
passing out at the centre, with the motto in 
Latin, " By their fruits ye shall know them." 

1572. Hyloels dictionarie, newlye corrected, 
amended, set in order and enlarged, with many 
names of men, tmtmes, heattes, foules, Jishet, 
trees, shrubbes, herbes, fruites, instruments. Ire. 
by which you may finde the Latin or Frenche of 
any Englishe worde you will. By John Higgins, 
laic student in Oxeford. Over the title are Uiese 
lines printed. 

To write, and many please, is'mucb. 

To please, not -write, is paine : 
TYien rather write, and please the good. 

Than spend thy time in vain. 

Printed by Thomas Marshe, at the sign of the 
Prince's Arms, near St. Dunstan's church, Fleet- 
street. 

1672. Died, John Crispin, or Crespen, an 
ingenious printer of this century, and a native of 
Arras, in France He was advocate to the P^i^lu^ 
ment of Paris; but afterwards, forming a friend- 
ship with Beza, he embraced the reformed 
religion, and retired to Geneva, where he gained 
great reputation by his printing, and, according 
to Bayle, died of the plague. He is allowed to 
be a man of great learning, and an useful and 
accurate printer. Crispin was the author of a 
Greek Lexicon. Geneva, 1762, 4to, and re- 
printed in folio. 

1672. Of the labour and expense incurred in 
the binding of books at this period, we have an 
illustration in the copy of archbishop Parker's 
De Antiquitale Ecelesite BriUmniea:, in the royal 
library in the British museum, presented to 
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quefen EHzabeth by the archbishop. It is a 
small folio of this &.te, corered with ffreen vel- 
vet, and the front or first side embroidered with 
colonied silks and silk thread, in deep relief. It 
is conjectured that archbishop Parker intended 
the dengn on the sides, as a reference to her 
name. It represents a park inclosed by railings, 
having in the centre a larg^e rose tree, and deer 
in various positions. The reverse of the bindinfif 
has a similar design, but the interior occupied 
by five deer, one in the centre reposing, the other 
fonr like those described, being transposed ; two 
snakes and various small shrubs are disposed in 
the space between. The back is divided into 
five compartments, by embroidered lines, having 
a red rose with buds and branches between each, 
except the se<»nd from the head, on which has, 
at some subsequent period, been placed the title 
on a piece of leather, thus : — 

PARKERUS 

DE ANT 
EC. BRIT. 
LOND. 1672. 

The bottom one bears on a small piece of leather, 
fixed on the embroidery— 

EL. R. 

The book has been rebound in green morocco, 
but the sides and back as above described, placed 
over the morocco in a very creditable manner. 
It is now properly preservea in a red basil cover, 
and further protected by being placed in a box. 

Another book of queen Elizabeth's, also in the 
British museum, merits particular notice from 
its binding. It is the Huirrria Eccletia, printed 
at Louvain, in 1569, bound in green velvet, with 
the shield of the royal arms embroidered with 
coloured silks, and silver and gold thread on 
crimson silk, in the centre of each side. The 
remaining spaces are filled up with roses, foliage, 
&c. formed of the same materials, and some of 
the flowers composed of small pearls, many of 
which are lost. The back is similar to the last 
described, and bears the queen's initials. Every 
thing tends to show that Elizabeth was profuse 
in tiie embellishment of the bindings of her 
books ; and this doubtless influenced many per- 
sons to present her works in a costume she would 
be likely to approve. Among the new year's 
gifts, sent her in the year 1595, was a Bible bom 
Absolon, master of the Savoy, bound in cloth of 
gold, garnished with silver and gilt, with two 
plates of the royal arms. 

In 1578, queen Elizabeth, on her visit to 
Cambridge, waspresented by the vice-chancellor 
with " a Newe Teitament in Greek, of Robertus 
St«phanus, his first printing in folio, bound in 
redd velvett, and lymed with gould ; the annes 
of England sett upon eche side of the booke, 
veaiey faire." 

In the Bodleian library, at Oxford, is an Eng- 



lish translation of St. Paul's Epistles, in a 
tambour binding, executed bv the princess 
Elizabeth, afterwards queen, while imprisoned 
at Woodstock, during the reign of her sister 
queen Mary. The cover is of black silk, curi- 
ously embroidered with mottos and devices. 
Round the extreme border of the upper side is 
worked 

"CffiLUM VKTKlm. SCOPUS VIT* XPV8. CHHtSTO 
VITE." 

In the centre a heart, and about it, 

"eleva cor suasvM ibi VBI B.C.* 
On the other side 

'* BBATDS aUI DIVITIAS fiCBIPTUItS LEGBMS 
VERBA VEBTIT IN OPERA." 

And in the centre, round a star, 

"VICIT OMNIA PERTINAX VIRTUS E. C,"t 

A^volume of pravers bound in crimson velvet, 
among the royal MSS. in the British Museum, 
claims the same distinction as the preceding 
work. On each side is embroidered with silver 
thread a monogram, apparently composed of the 
letters R. H. K. N. A. and E. in high relief, with 
the letter H. above and below, and a rose at the 
four comers. 

A custom of perfuming^ books at this period 
is shown in the mstructions relative to presents 
to the queen, sent by the lord treasurer Burghley 
to the vice-chancellor of the university on this 
occasion. He says "Present a book well bound," 
and charges them " to regard that the book had 
no savour of spike, which commonly bookbinders 
did seek to add, to make their books savour well." 

From what has been stated, it is evident that 
Elizabeth was a great lover of books, and a 
munificent patron of all concerned in their embel- 
lishment. But shedisplayed her taste in this par- 
ticular further than we have shown, by causing 
the binding to be composed entirely of silver 
or of gold. In the inventory of her jewels, 
plate, &c., made in the sixteenth year of her 
reign, several ornamental books are also described : 
amongst others, " Oone Gospell book, covered 
with tissue, and garnished on th' onside with the 
crucifix and the queenes badges of silver guilt, 
poiz with wodde, leaves, and all, cxij. oz." And 
" Oone booke of the Gospelles plated with silver, 
and guilt upon bourdes with the image of the 
crucifix ther upon, aud iiij evangelists in iiij 
places, with two greateclaspes of silver and guilt, 
poiz Hi oz. gr. and weing with the bourdes, leaves, 
and binding, and the covering of red vcllat, cxxj x . 
Oz." The Golden Manuel of Prayers formerly in 
the possession of queen Elizabeth, deserves to 
be particularly mentioned : it is bound in solid 
gold, and (it is said) was usually worn by her 



* Est Christus. 

t ElixabethK Captlvie, or Elizabeth* Captiva. 

t Edward Vere, earl ot Oxford, first broupht from Italy 
the whole royRtcry and craft of perfamery, and costly 
washes; and among other pleasant things, a pcrfUmed 
jerkin, and a pair of perfumed gloves trimmed with 
roses, wliich he presented to the queen, and she bad her 
portrait drawn with them on her hands. 
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banging by a solid gold chain at her side. ' On 
one of uie corers is represented the judgment of 
Solomon, whose sentence appeals in a line round 
the four sides of the cover ; on the other side is 
delineated the brazen serpent, with the wounded 
Israelites looking at it; the motto round the 
sides is the divine command given to Moses, 
relative to the making of this serpent. This 
book was the composition of queen Catherine 
Par and lady Tirwit. A late possessor valued 
this costly gem at £150. 

1672. A brief ditcourie of the lyfe and death 
of the late right high and honorable Sir William 
Pawlet, knight, lord Saint John, earl of Wilthire, 
marquis of Winchester, knight of the honorable 
order of the garter, one of the queenes majesties 
prime counsel, and lorde high treasurer of Eng- 
land. Which deceased the tenth of Marche, anno 
1572, and was buried at Basing the 28 day of 
Aprill. Printed at London by Richard Jhonei. 
This poem was the production of Rowlande 
Broughton, of whom Mr. Beloe could find no 
account, and yet he was the author of other pro- 
ductions. From a specimen of this poem, the 
talents of Broughton were of no mean order. 

I am content to bend my pen. 

In ninll ryme to psynte 
The tale that thon haste tonlde to me. 

And of thy bevy playnt} 

And wyll denie in hermonie 

Contention for to malce ; 
I iMt the piayne songe, no wUt ela 

To priclie do undertake. 

To set in partes the learned must. 

That art can rigrhtly use. 
And let them descant who so list. 

That my good wyll refuse. 

Thon toldest me of his vertuous lyfe 

A tale both long and wyse, 
And how that God preserved hym 

In many an enterprise. 

How styll by fHendship he dyd seeke 

His foes Ills friends to make t 
And their redoubled shames came on. 

As they did brew to bake. &c. &c. 

1672, April 1. Died, John Cawooo, printer, 
an original member of the stationers' company, 
and who served the office of master in 1561,1562, 
and 1666. He was a bountiful benefactor, to 
the company, for he gave them six yards of 
wainscote in their council chamber; and two 
new glazed windows in the hall ; a portrait of 
himself, and another of his master, John Reynes, 
who had instructed him in the art of printing ; 
" a hearse clothe, of clothe of gold, pouderyd 
with blew velvet, and borderyd abought with 
blacke velvet, embroidered and steyned with 
blew, yelow, red green." He also gave a salt 
and cover, weighing six ounces and a half, 
double gilt, with the stationers' arms on it ; 
another salt, without a cover, weight nine ounces; 
"a spone, all gylt ;" the arms of England gravyn 
on stone, and set in a frame at the upper end of 
the hall ; and " a box with a patent given by 
Harolds to the company of stacyoners, concem- 
inge their arms, with charges." John Cawood 
was descended of an ancient family in the county 



of York, who were once lords of the manor of 
Cawood, near the city of York, although the 
castle had anciently been the archbishojrs see. 
In the time of king John oue of his ancestors did 
knight's service. In a book at the herald's office, 
London,are the following words : " Cawood Ty^io- 
graphus Begins Begina Maria." He had exer- 
cised the art three or four years, when Bichard 
Grafton, was deprived of his patent by queen 
Mary, and it was given to Cawood. On the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, he was, Jointly with Richard 
Jugge, appointed printer to the queen,bv patent 
dated March 24, 1560, with the usual allowance 
of jG6 13(. Ad. to print all statutes, &c. and for 
their joint concern they rented a room in sta- 
tioners' hall,at xx>. per annum. Cawood resided 
in St. Paul's church yard, at the sign of the Holy 
Ghost. He was buried in St. Faith's under St. 
Paul's, Loudon, with the following inscription. 

John Cawood, citizen and stationer of London, printer 
to the most renowned queen's nuOesty, Elizabeth, married 
three wives, and had issue by Joane his first wife onely, 
as foUoweth, three sons and four daughters; John liis 
eldest son being bachelor of law, and fellow in New Col- 
lege, in Oxrnford, died 1 570. Mary married to George 
Bischoppe, stationer; Isabell married to Thomas Woo<l- 
cock, stationer. Gabriel,* his second son, bestowed this 
dutiful remembrance of his deare parents, 1501, then 
churchwarden ; Susanna married to Robert Bnllok ; Bar- 
bara married to Mark Norton ; Edmund, third son, died 
1 of April, he being of age then U. 

Thirty-nine works were imprinted by Cawood, 
to which be affixed the annexed monogram. 




1572. The Works of Henry Nicholas relating 
to the Family of Love, and otfier subjects, trans- 
lated out of Bace-Almayne into English, 10 vols. 
\6mo. The works of Henry Nicholas were, by 
royal proclamation, ordered to be burnt, and all 
persons declared punishable for having them in 
their possession. The tenets of the sect called 
the Family of Love, may be found in Bloant. 
Neal's History of tlte Puritans, and Strype's 
Annals. 

1672. The Benefit of the ancient bathes of 
Buckstones, which curelh most greevous sicknesses, 
never before published, compiled by John Jones, 
phisition, of the King's mede, nigh Darby. 
Printed by Thomas East and Henry Middleton, 
London. 32 leaves, 4to. 

1572, May 8. In the parliament of queea 
Elizabeth, which assembled on this day, dame 
Dorothy Fackington, as lady of the town of 

* Gabriel Cawood was master of the stationers' com- 
pany in 1693 and 1690. 
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AjleAtaj, in the county of Buckingham, sent 
br ber nominatioD, the trutty and well-belmed 
Thowa* Lichfieid and George Harden, lobe her 
iuryetta, and whatever they should do in the 
serrice of the queen's highness in that present 
pariiament, the lady thereby approved, as if she 
Misdf were present. 

1572, Sept. 29, in the 14th of Elizabeth, "a 
lioenae was granted to Thomas Maishe, to print 
CmtomU disticha de moribut, Marci TtUl. epitt. 
fmmtUi»res, ^lopi fabuite, and other classic 
aothors for 12 years; and none to print any of 
his copies, with privilege to enter any house, or 
waiebouse, to search for, and seize any books 
priated and brought into the realm, contrary to 
the tenoar of these our letters patent, and the 
■■ to seize to the use of us, and our heirs and 



saccesBOTS. 

1572. The rojral or Spanish Polvglott was 
printed at Antwerp, by Christopher Plantin, in 
1569 — ^by au^ority of Philip II. king uf Spain, 
in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Chaldee, under 
the direction of Arias Montanus, in eight vols, 
ibiio ; containing, besides the whole of the Cum- 
platensian edition, a Chaldee paraphrase on part 
of the old testament, which cardinal Ximenes 
bad deposited in the theological library at Com- 

f (latum, having particular rea-sons for not pub- 
ishing it. The new testament had the Syriac 
rerraon, and the Latin translation of Santes 
Pkgninns as reformed by Arias Montanus. This 
work was also enriched with various grammars 
and dictionaries of the several languages it con- 
sists of. Of this Polyglott, which received the 
approbation of pope Gregory XIII. only five 
hundred copies were printed, a large part of 
which were lost by the vessel being wrecked 
which was conveying them to Spain. The price 
of the copies, according to Sealiger, was forty 
pistoles each set.* 

Id72, Aor. 24. Died, John Knox, the lustre 
of whose name has obscured the reputation of 
those who were his fellow-labourers in tlie cause 
of the reformation.f Such persons as entirely 
approve of the religious establishment of Scot- 
land, which was almost wholly the result of his 
zeal and activity, must entertain the highest 
respect for his memory. He was undoubtedly a 
man of distinguished abilities, and had a rough 
and bold eloquence, which was admirably calcu- 
lated to produce all its effects among the people 



• A copy of this Talmble Polyglott, with the excepUon 
of ttie Kcond volome of the " Apparatus " is in the Colle- 
giate, or Cbeetham's library at Manchester. A most 
macolficent copy, apon vellum, in the original binding, 
in ten Tolomes, bat wanting the three latter voluines 
(now In the royal library at I^rls), which conuin the 
philological and lexicographical appendix, was brought to 
England in May, IS16, by Mr. Wurtz, and offered to sale 
at one tiMMUumd guineas. 

t In the cemetry, near to the cathedral, in the city of 
Glasgow, is a beaatiful pillar, with a statue of Knox, and 
<m the four aides of the pedestal are inscriptions conunemo- 
mtive of the reformation. 

A termon preached if John Knoi, minUler of Chriit 
Jewta, t» the publique audience of the church of Eden- 
torough, wUhm the realme of Scotland, upon Sundag the 
Ift* of Auguet, ItOS. For the which the laid John Knate 
wat fnhitde preaching for a teaton, ic. No place, nor 
printer. 



to whom it was addressed. In learning, he stood 
upon a level with some of the most celebrated of 
his cotemporaries; but it is impossible to speak 
with admiration of his spirit and temper. There 
was a harshness in his manners, that in this age 
at least, must appear exceedingly disgusting. 
Nevertheless, when every deduction is made 
from his merit, it must be acknowledged that his 
talents were fitted in an extraordinary degree for 
the execution of the business in which he was 
engaged. The praise of sincerity and piety 
cannot be denied him, while it is to be re- 
gretted that these virtues were accompanied 
with so narrow and bigotted a turn of mind. 
In the time of John Knox, the having suffered 
persecution did not hinder men from exer- 
cising persecution when it was in their power. 
In Scotland, the protestant reformation was 
settled by parliament in 1560, the year after 
ius final establishment in England, where the 
reformation was carried on much more tempe- 
rately than in Scotland. In both countries the 
monasteries were dispersed. In England, thd 
wealth of the secular clergy, the bishoprics, 
cathedrals, and parochial churches, were left 
untouched. In Scotland, where it must be 
owned, the proportion of ecclesiastical to lay 
wealth had come to be much greater, the churcn 
was far more severely assailed ; the sees and 
cathedrals in particular, were pillaged by the too 
powerful nobility of this small countrj-, to an 
extent that ever after must have rendered it 
almost impossible to maintain anv proper episco- 
pal establishment in reformed Scotland. And 
this circumstance certainly contributed in no 
trivial degree to the ultimate triumph of the 
anti-episcopal party within her church. John 
Knox was the principal agent in the business, 
who brought with him from Geneva, where he 
had resided for a time, and officiated to an 
English congregation, a violent aversion to the 
episcopal form of ecclesiastical government ; and 
he had sufficient influence to prevail upon his 
countrymen to adopt the plan of Calvin, in all 
parts of its discipline, as well as of its doctrine. 
Thus presbyterianism became the public religion 
of Scotland. 

1672, Dec. 7. John Barret had a patent 
to print a Dictionary, in English and Latin. 

1572, Dec. 15. Francis Flower, a gentleman 
being none of the company of stationers, had 
privilege of printing the grammar and other 
things ; and farmed it out to some of the com- 
pany for £100, by the year, which was raised 
by enhancing the prices above the accustomed 
order. He a.ssignca Thomas VatroUier and others 
to print for him. Some of them are only said to 
be the assigns of Francis Flower, without naming 
the person. 

1573, ylu^. 6. Lionel Ducket, lord mayor of 
London, transmits to lord Burleigh an act of the 
common council, forbidding the venison feasts in 
the halls of the city, which we understand to have 
been offensive to her majesty. In consequence of 
this order, the feast of'^the stationers' were res- 
trained. 
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1573. A new EnteHude, no leu Willie than 
plauant, entitled. New Ctulom, was written to 
vindicate and promote tlie reformation against 
Old Cuslom. The characters are allegorical, and 
discuss the comparative merits of tne doctrine 
held by the two churches with more earnestness 
than temper : 

LigU of the aotpel—(» Minlrter.) 

impe of Antectaiiat, and leed of the devyU ! 
Borne to >U wlckednease, and niulcd In all evil. 

Pcntne Doetrint—($Ji old Popish Priest) 
Vtij, tboa stinking heretike, art thon tbcie in deed } 
According to thjr naoghtiDes thou must look for speed. 

Item Ct>tfom«— (another Minister.) 
Oodde's holie woorde in oo vise can be beresie, 
Thongh so roa terme it never so falsly. 

Pervene Doctrine, 

Yee jirecions whoreson, art thou there too t 

1 think yon have pretended some harme mee to doo. 
Helpe, Helpe, I say, let mee be gone at once. 

Else 1 will smite thee in the face by Godde's bones; 

Kew Cuttome. 
You most be contented a little season f o stay, [say. 
Light of the Gospell, for your prolite, hath some thing to 

1573. TTu art nf reason, rightly termed, wit- 
rraft, teaching a perfect %Mt) to argue and dispute. 
Made by Raphe Lever. 

The forespeache of the book, which is dedica- 
ted to Walter, earl of Essex, is as follows. To 
prove that the arte of reasoning may be taught 
in Englishe, I reason thus : first, we Englishmen 
have wits, as well as men of other nations have ; 
whereby we conceyve whatstandeth with reason, 
and is well doone, and what seemeth to be so in 
his reign, and is not. For artes are like to okes, 
which by little and little grow a long time, afore 
they come to their full bigness. That one man 
beginneth, another oft time furtheretli and mend- 
ctli; and yet more praise to be given to the 
beginner, tnen to the furtherer or mender, if the 
first did find more good things, then the follower 
did adde. Experience teacheth, that each thing 
which is envented by man, hath a beginning, 
hath an increase, and hath also in time a full 
ripeness. Now, although each work is most 
commendable, when it is brought to its full per- 
fection, yet, where the workmen are many, there 
is oftimes more praise to be given to him that 
doeth a good work, then to him that cndeth it. 
For if ye consider the bookes, that are now 
printed, and compare them with the bookes that 
were printed at tne first. Lord, what a diversity 
is there, and how much do the last exceed the 



* One of the earliest writers against stage plays was 
Ste|>hen Oosson, who, in 15"9, published the School of 
Ahute, or a pleoMont Invective againat Poetg, Playert, JeH' 
en, and tuch like Caterpillars, Yet this Oosson dedicated 
his work to sir Philip Sidney, a great lover of plays, and 
one who has vindicated their morality In his Defence of 
Poeey. The same puritanic spirit sooiT reached the uni- 
versity ; for when Dr. Oaccr had a play performed at Christ 
church. Dr. Reynolds, of Queen's coUcee, terrified at the 
Satanic novelty, published the Overthrow of Stage Plays, 
l&gd; a tedious invective of texts, with fjnotanons and 
authorities; for that was the age when authority was 
stronger than opinion, and the slightest could awe the 
readers. 



first ! Yet if you will compare the first and the 
last printer together, and seek whetlier deservetb 
more praise and commendation, ye shall find that 
the first did farre exceed the last. For the last 
had help of manye, and the first had help of 
none. So that the first lighteth the candle of 
knowledge (as it were) and the second doth but 
snuff it. 

1673.RichardWatkins and James Roberts 
had a patent for printing the sheet almanacks. 

1573. Johannit Parkhurtti Ludicra «tt« Epi- 
grammala Juvenilia. 4to. Apud Johannem 
Davum Typographum. 

This work was the production of John Park- 
hurst, bishop of Norwich, who was one of the 
earliest epigrammatistsin England. The follow- 
ing brief notice is taken from Beloe's Anecdotes 
of Scarce Books, who remarks that this work is 
so scarce that there is no copy of it in the 
British museum. 

John Parkhurst was bom at Guildford, in 
Surrey, and was sent, at a very early age, to 
Oxford. In 1529, he was a probationary fellow 
of Merton college. He was in due time rec- 
tor of Cleve in Gloucestershire, which, on 
account of its great value, was usually denomi- . 
nated Bishops Cleve. After the death of Edward 
VI., actuated by conscientious motives, he left 
his preferment, and retired to Zurich, where he 
continued till the decease of queen Mary. At 
the accession of Elizabeth he returned to his 
native country, and was made bishop of Norwich. 

He wrote and published the following works: 

Epigrammata m mortem duorum fratrum Suf 
folctensium Caroli el Henrici Brandon.* 4to. 1 662. 

Ludicra-sive Epigrammata Juvenilia. 

John Sheproves i>«(»o7M on lite New Testament. 

Epigrammata Seria. 8vo. 1560. 

Parkhurst also, at tlie command of queen Eliza- 
beth, translated the Apocrypha, from tlie Book 
of Wisdom to the end. He died February 2, 
1574, and was buried in the cathedral church of 
Norwich, where there is a monument erected, 
with a I^tin inscription to his memory. 

1673. Thomas Guarin a worthy printer of 
the city of Basil, where he printed an anony- 
mous Spanish version, both of the Old and Neu> 
Testaments, without the printer's name, or that 
of the pl.ace where printed, with the title. La 
Bibla, que es, los Saeros Libras del Vieio y 
Nueuo Teslamenlo, Transladada en Espamtol. 
M. D. LXix. 4to. The preface, in Latin, was ad- 
dressed to the Kings, Electors, Princes, Counts, 
Barons, Knights, and Magistrates of all Europe. 
The printer's device on the title page represents 
a large tree, in which an opening in the trunk 
serves for a hive of bees, and a bear is seen en- 
deavouring to reach the opening, in order to 
suck the honey, which distils from the hive. A 
hammer, supposed to have been used in forming 
the opening in the tree, is suspended on a branch. 
The whole is surrounded with flowers, and 
amongst them a book lying open, with the name 



• These brothers were the sons of Charles Brandon, 
dake of Soffolk, who died of the sweating sickness. 
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of jT^n^ on it. From the Jftirrepresented in this 
d«rice, some have erroneously supposed the work 
to hare been printad at Berne, which has a 
iemr in -the city arms. The senate of Franc- 
fort confened upon Guarin the pririlegesof a 
citizen of their city, for his present of a copy of 
the above bible. Nic. Antonio, in his Bibliotheea 
HtMpatUca, fpves no account of him, but it is 
probable he had embraced the principles of the 
reformation, though some expressions in his 
preface, and the prefixing the rules nf the index, 
to his version, have appearance of attachment 
to the church of Rome. The number of copies 
printed was 2000. The translator of this version 
was Cassiodoms, a Spaniard, bom at Seville. He 
was engaged ten years in the translation. 

1573. Died, Revnold Wolfe, king's printer, 
whose o6Sce was in St. Paul's church yard, at the 
sign of the Brazen Serpent, which emblem he 
used as a device ; and Stow imagined that he 
built his dwelling " from the ground, out of the 
old chapel which he purchased of the ling at 
the dissolution of the monasteries ; on the same 
gronnd he had also several other tenements, and 
afterguards purchased several leases of the dean 
and chapter of Sl Paul's." He followed the 
typographical occupation for several years with 
great reputation ; he printed most of archbishop 
Craniner's pieces, and was so employed by other 
eminent men ; and Ames states that he was the 
6rst person who enjoyed a patent for being 
printer to the king in liitin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
by which instrument he was authorized to be his 
bookseller and stationer, with an annuity of 
26*. Sd. ^uring life ; all other booksellers and 
printers being prohibited from priritingor selling 
any of his bw>ks. During queen Mary's reign, 
Ames supposes that Wolfe was employed in pre- 
paring the materials which compose Holituhed't 
Chronicles ; but in the first of Elizabeth he be- 
came master of the stationers' chartered company, 
and one of the original members. In 1572, he 
gave to his company, besides the usual silver bowl 
and spoons, " Uie stacyoncrs armes staudyng in 
a faire c«)mpartyment." 

There were at this period several printers of 
the name of Wolfe; as George Wolfe of Ba- 
den, who printed at Paris from 1491, and 1499 ; 
Nicholas Wolfe at Lvons, in 1498, and 
1499 ; Nicholas Wolfe a German, in 1502 ; 
and Thomas Wolfe at Basil, in 1527. It is 
probable that Reynold Wolfe was related to one 
or more of them, and of foreign extraction. It is, 
however, certain that he was a learned man, 
a good antiquary, a great promoter of the re- 
formation, and that he enjoyed the favour of 
king Henry VIII. Cromwell earl of Essex, 
archbishop Cranmer, and other eminent charac- 
ters. John Bagford relates of Wolfe, that he 
knew Leland the antiquary ;* who, he adds, died 



at Wolfe's house in St. Michael's parish. Stow 
has recorded of Wolfe, that in 1549, he paid for 
the removal of more than a thousand cart loads 
of Ijones of the dead from the chamel house of 
St. Paul's, in Finsbury Fields. He spent five- 
and-twenty vears in collecting materials for an 
Universal Cotmogany, which, though left un- 
arranged at his decease, formed the foundation 
of HMnshed'i Chronicle*. 




* Jolm Leland, the first and last antiqnary royal, in 
BDifland, died In 15&8. One of bis cotemponuHes boldly 
■ffinnR, that " England never saw, and he believes never 
YPoald see, a man to him in all tbin^to be comiiared with 
regard to his skill in the antiquitiea of Britain.'* Upon the 
irbole, he may not onjostly be styled the father of English 
aatiiiidtlea. 



Reynold Wolfe printed his first work in the 
year 1542, and sixty-two books bear his imprint. 
He used two devices, the larger one of which is 
exhibited in the above wood cut. He seems to 
have adopted the serpent from some foreign 
printer, as it was usually introduced in their de- 
vices. There appears to have been some tangible 
figure of this device, probably a carved sign, 
since in the will of his widow, Uie brazen serpent 
is a part of the goods bequeathed to her son Ro- 
bert. Wolfe's other device, of which there fere 
two sizesiconsisted of an elegant cartouche Ger- 
man shield, on which is represented a fruit tree 
and two boys ; one of whom is drawing down the 
fruit with a stick, whilst the other is taking it up 
off the gpround. A large scroll of two folds passes 
between the upper branches of the tree, contain- 
ing tlie word C'hariltu, in small Roman capitals, 
whence this device is called by Ames and Her- 
bert, the Tree of Charily. 

Joan Wolfe was the widow of the foregoing, 
to whom in his will he bequeathed "the rfiapel 
house that I purchased of the king, that Luke 
Harrison now dwelleth in, and that bouse which 
Mrs. Cradocke dwelleth in, and all that thereto 
belongeth, and all my leases and all the rest of 
my goods, and to mv children according to the 
custome of London.'^ He also made her his sole 
executrix. She continued his typographical oc- 
cupation for a considerable time, using his device 
of the Brazen Serpent ; and her will is dated on 
the first of July, 1674. It consists of three leaves 
and a half, and in it she desires to be buried by 
the side of her husband in the church of St.Faith, 
and bequeaths edl her property to her son Robert 
Wolfe. Three works bear her imprint from 1674 
to 1580. 

1673. Richard Jugge printed an edition of 
the Great Bible, in 4to, divided into verses : and 
in 1676, he printed another edition,4to,with cuts. 

1574. William Williamson had a shop at 
the sign of the Sun, in St. Paul's church yard, 
where he printed ten works during the years 
1571 and 1674. 

1574. In this year so great a dearth prevailed 
in England, that wheat sold for six shillings a 
bushel. 

1574. A manuscript office of the virgin, in 
the public library at Munich, bears witness to 

S V 
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the custom of binding books in silver, witb co- 
loured inlaid ornaments up to tbis year. This 
library contained four splendid folio volumes, the 
text of the tevm penetential psalrm, which exhi- 
bit extraordinary proof of the skill of the writer, 
musician, painter, and bookbinder. Of each of 
these artists there is a portrait, the name of the 
binder is Caspar Bitter. The books are bound 
in red morocco, variegated with colours, and se- 
cured with clasps ; every thing about them is 
square, firm and complete, and stamps Caspar 
Riffer as one of the most skilful artists of the 
sixteenth century. — DibdirCs Bib. Tour. 

During this century, the superiority of the 
bookbinoers of France, over those of England 
or fiay other country, may be chiefly attributed 
to the steady and continued support of her kings 
and wealthy men ; their excellence was so gener- 
ally acknowledged that they were sent to most 
parts of Europe ; in the libraries of which, many 
of their works still remain to prove the judgment 
of their employers and the skill of the workmen. 
Of these early French artists, Gascon, Desseuil, 
Pasdeloup, and Derome, occupy the first rank. 

Gascon is considered to have been the work- 
man who bound the greater part of the libraries 
of Hennr II. already mentioned at page .326 ante. 
Desseuil equally excelled in the fineness of his 
binding, and the elegance of his finishing. Pas- 
deloup and Derome were cotemporaries, and 
fully bore out the reputation of their prede- 
cessors. The estimation the bindings of the 
above artists are held in, is fully shown by the 
prices given for many works of small value, for 
their being coated by them. Of the latter, 
may be cited the notice upon Goutard, wherein 
the editor explains himself thus, " the books 
described in this catalogue are in part bound by 
the celebrated Derome, the phemtx of binders. 

1574, April 6. Died, Paul Manvtics, the 
third son of the elder Aldus, bom at Venice, in 
1512, was in no respect inferior to his father in 
learning and typographic skill. We have already 
noticed, (page 218, ante.) that upon the death of 
Andrea d'Asola, his two sons, Francesco and 
Frederico, were in partnership with Paul Manu- 
tius. Their works are dated tn tedibus hteredam 
Aldi ManutiiRomani et Andrea Aiolani Soceri. 
The direction was confided to Paul Manutius. 
The productions of this firm were very numerous 
till 1536, when misunderstandings arose which 
terminated in a dissolution of partnership in 
1540, from which time Paul Manutius conduct- 
ed the printing alone for himself and his brothers. 
The works executed after 1540, are usually sub- 
scribed Apud Aldi Filitu, or Apud Paulum Ma- 
nutium Aldi Filium. The reputation and skill 
thus acquired, gained for him, in 1556, the 
direction of the printing office of the Venetian 
academy, and in 1562 he was invited to Rome, 
to direct the printing office of the Vatican. — 
During his residence at Rome, Uie presses he 
had leit at Venice were not inactive ; uiough his 
two brothers, Manutio and Antonio, by no means 
cordially co-operated with his labours, and caused 
him much anxiety, especially Antonio. Having 



been a second time banished from Venice, Anto- 
nio erected, by Paul's assistance, a printing office 
at Bologna, with the Aldine device, whence a 
few wonts issued in the years 1556 and 16&7. 
Paul Manutius died at Rome, leaving one son, 
Aldus the Younger, who died in 1597, and a 
daughter, who was married. Notwithstanding- 
the variety and extent of his tjrpographical con - 
cems, Paul Manutius found leisure to compose 
numerous works, particularly valuable commen- 
taries on Cicero, and four treatises on Roman 
antiquities ; all of which are distinguished by the 
purity and elegance of their style ; and so studi- 
ous was he of Ciceronian elegance, that (as 
Scioppius is said by Morhoff to report) he some- 
times spent whole months in revising and finish- 
ing a single letter. 

1574, Maif 10. Queen Elizabeth issues on tbis 
day her royal theatrical licence under seal, for 
the performance of stage plays.* 

So late as this year the Chester Mysteries 
continued to be performed. The old English 
Mysteries and Moralities, the first produce of 
our national dramatic genius, were long destitute 
of any division either into scenes or acts. In 
Parfre's Mystery entitled Candlemas Day, or the 
Killing of the Children of Israel, wntten in 
1512,t there are neither scenes, acts, or even 
stage directions. The Morality of Hyeke 
Scomer, printed in the reign of Henry VlII. 
is, in like manner, without either stage directions, 
or any division into acts or scenes. In the Mo- 
rality of Lusty Jitventus, published in the reign 
of Edward Vl. there are stage directions, but 
still no mention of acts or scenes. The earliest 
of the Moralities which assume the regular 
dramatic shape are not more ancient than the 



* As this is the first estsblishment of a regnlar compuiy 
of players in England, we will, therefore, introdooe the 
license enffre: " Elizabetta, by the grace of Ood, qaeen of 
England, tie. To all Justices, mayors, sheriff^ baiuOk, 
head constables, under constebles, and all otbtx oor 
officers and ministers, greeting. Know ye, that we of our 
especial grace, certain Icnowledge, and mere motion, have 
licensed and authorised, and by these presents do license 
and authorise our loving subjects, James Burbaget John 
Perkyn, John Lanhum, William Jahnaon, and Robert 
Witson, servani* to our tnuty and wetl-beloeed cousim mmd 
counsellor, the Earl of Leicester, to use, exercise, and 
occupy the art and faculty of playing comedica, tngedie*. 
irterlndes, 8ta|;e-playii, and such other like as they have 
already used and studied, or hereafter shall use and study, 
at welt for the recreation of our toring subjects, as for smr 
solace and pleature, when we ghalt think good to see llkem ; 
as also to use and occupy all such instruments as tiiey 
already practised, or hereafter stiali practise, for and 
during our pleasure; and the said comedies, tragedies, in- 
terludes, and stage-plays, togetlier with 'their music, to 
show, publish, exercise, and occupy to their best com- 
modity, during all the term aforesaid, as well within the 
liberties and freedoms of any our cities, towns, borough^ 
fcc. whatsoever, as without the same, throughout oar 
realm of England. Wllltng and commanding you, and 
every of you. as ye tender oar pleasare, to pomit and 
suffisr them herein without any lets, hinderanoe, or mo- 
lestation, dmlng the time aforesaid, any act, statute, or 
grochunation, or commandment, heretofore made, or 
ereafter to be made, notwithstanding ; provided that the 
said comedies, tragedies, interludes, and stage-idays be, 
by the Master of our Rnelsfor the time heing, hefors seoM 
und allowed; and that the same be not pnlmshed or 
shown in the time of common prater, or in tile time of 
great and common plague in our said city of London." 

t First printed in Hawkins'* Origin of the EngHA 
Drama. 
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beginning of the leign of Elizabeth. Moralities 
continnea to be botn printed and acted in the 
reign of James I. and they are enumerated under 
the name of Moralt in the licence granted to 
the company of which Shakspeare was a member 
in 1603. SeTeial of our early tragedies and 
comedies, down to an era subsequent to this, were 
without any division into scenes or acts ; even so 
late as 1 623, in the comedy of the WUy Beguiled, 
tbei* are neither one or the other.* 

1574, itfav 30. />te(<, Charles IX. of France,t 
not having mlly attained the age of twenty-four. 
N(Kwithstanding the ferocity of his disposition, 
he is said to have possessed good abilities, and to 
have been favourably inclined towards the fine 
aits and literature. To the cultivation of such 
a taste he had been diligently incited by his pre- 
ceptor Amyot, the admired translator of Plu- 
tarch ; whom he constituted bishop of Auxerre, 
and his grand almoner. Poetry is said to have 
been the study which he peculiarly favoured. 
He gave some indications of a personal pro- 
ficiency in that art; and distinguisned D'Aurat, 
Ronsard, and Jean Antoiue de Baif, by special 
remunerations. It was, however, a jocular re- 
mark of this monarch, that if poets were placed 
in circumstances of complete independence, they 
would cease to labour ; like spirited horses, Uiere- 



* In the Greek drama there were no acts ; althoug:h In 
socne modem editions, such as Burton's Pentatogia, we 
fiml Greek piara thus divided. For an exact copy of the 
form of a Greek drama, the English reader is referred to 
the SampMm Agonittew of Milton. In that piay there is no 
division into acts ; nor is there any sach division in Ba- 
clianan's two Latin tragedies, entiUed Jephthea and Bap- 
tutett wliich are also professedly composed upon the Greek 
modeL On the Roman stage there was no ohorus, and 
the play was divided into acts, as onr own. By modem 
dramatists, however, the practice of dividing a play into 
acta has generally been taken advantage of to extend the 
time of the story greatly lieyond the space to which it was 
neceaaary to confine it on the Greek stage. Dr. Joivnson 
has observed, in modem pl&ys, " The time required by the 
fable elapses, for the most part, lietween the acts , for of 
so much of the action as is represented, the real and 
poetical duration is the same." — Preface to Shnktpeare. 
In Shakspeare's play of the WhUer't Tate, Perdita, who 
waa a new.tKtm infant at the end of the third act, is grown 
up a young woman at the beginning of the fourth. In this 
Instance, indeed, the dramatist introduces Time to explain 
and apologize fbr the license he liad taken 
SUde 

O'er sixteen years, and leave the growth untried 

Of tlULt wide gap. 

Time is here said to appear " as Choras )" and in the lie- 
ginning of Henry V. Choras is also brought forward to 
request the audience to allow their thoughts in the course 
of tlie representation to pass from one place to another — 

Jumping o'er times. 
Taming the accomplislmiept of many years 
Into an hour-glass. 

Neither of these personages, however, perform exactly 
the office of the ancient chorus. Shakspeare rarely In- 
terrupts the action for any considerable space, except du- 
ring the interval lietween two acts } but here he does not 
hesitate to pass over any length of time lie may find con- 
venient. 

t In ISSO, the crownofPrancedevolved on Charles IX., 
who being then a mere boy, the executive power was 
siiaied between the queen mother, Catherine de Medicis, 
and the two brothers of the house of Guise. The great 
cause of natioDal division, in his reign, lay in the state of 
religious feelings. The protestants were too independent to 
be reduced to servile acquiescence, and the catholics were 
tooconsclous of a superior strength to tolerate the idea of 
admitting them to a state of equality. 



fore, thev ought to be well fed, but not to be 
pamperea. French writers consider some of 
their wisest laws to have been enacted in this 
reign ; the merit of which is mainly attributed 
to the celebrated chancellor de I'Hospital; to 
whose invention also, is ascribed a roTid device 
then adopted; with which Frederick Morel, and 
other considerable printers of a subsequent 
period, occasionally decorated their impressions : 
" Two columns, with these words, Pietate et 
JusTiTiA." What a device, it has been said, for 
the author of the massacre uf St. Bartholomew.* 

1675, Jan. 22. Queen Elizabeth granted a 
patent to Thomas Talli^ and William Birde^ 
for the printing of music, for twenty-one years, 
of which the following is a copy : 

" Elizabeth by the grace of God, queue of 
Englande, Fraunce, and Ireland, defender of the 
fiiiui, &c. to all printers, bokesellers, and other 
officers, ministers, and subjects, greting. Know 
ye, that we for the especiall effection, and g^ood 
will, that we haue and bare to the science of 
musick, and for the aduancement thereof, by our 
letters patents, dated the xxii of January, in the 
xvii yere of our raigne, have granted full privi- 
ledge and licence vnto our wellbeloued servants, 
Thomas Tallis, and William Birde, gent, of our 
chappell, and to the ouerlyuer of them, and to 
the assignes of tliem, and of the suruiuer of 
them, fur xxi yeares next ensuing, to imprint 
any, and so many, as they will, of set songe, or 
songes in partes, either in English, Latine, 
French, Italian, or ether tongues, that may serve 
for musicke, either in churche or chamber, or 
otherwise to be either plaid, or soonge. And 
that they may rule, ana cause to be niled, by 
impression, any paper to seme for printing or 
pricking of any songe or songes, and ma^ sell 
and vtter any printed bookes, or papers of^ any 
songe, or songes, or any bookes, or quieres of 
such ruled paper imprinted. Also we straightly 
by the same forbid all printers, booksellers, sub- 



* The i4th of Angost, 1573, was signalized by the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, in Paris, an event no less 
remarkable for its almost unparalleled atrocity, than for 
that extraordinary secresy with which it had long been 
premeditated, and deliberately matured. The signal was 
given by the midnight tocsin ; and the slaughter com- 
menced with the veteran admiral Coligny, who was 
stabbed by La Besme, a servant of the duke of Guise. Sir 
Philip Sidney, and sir Walter Raleigh, who were then in 
Paris, are supposed to have escaped under the protection 
of Walsingham, the English ambassador in that city. The 
total number of the victlms,at the miii<ini<in,ls computed at 
70,000. Pope Gregory thanked God for this public break- 
fast of twelve days. The English court went Into mourning. 

The fanatical part of the Catholics formed themselves 
into a body, under the name of "The I.eagne," which 
proved dming many years the scourge of their country. 
The members of this association were extremely numerous. 
Including princes, noblemen, generals, prelates. In short, 
all who were actuated by the blind superstition of the age. 
The main support of the League was the bigotted Philip II. 
of Spain i and its executive head, Henry, duke of Guise. 

De Thou has detailed the history of this horrid massacre j 
and the same scene Is painted in glowing, though in faith- 
ful colours, by Voltaire, in the Henriade. 

4 Died at Greenwich, Novemtier S3, ISBS. 

t Was a pupil ofTallis's, organist of Lincoln cathedral, 
and in ISSt, succeeded Parsons in the royal chapel. The 
grace iVoa Noiii DomM was composed by Bird, and first 
sung on November 5, IdO?, on the second anniversary of 
the gunpowder plot. He died July 4, 1683.— See 1607, pott- 
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jects, and strangers, other then as is aforesaid, 
to do any the premisses, or to bring, or cause to 
be brought, of any forren realmes into any our 
dominions, any songe, or songes, made and 
printed in any forren countrie, to sell, or put to 
sale uppon paine of our displeasure ; and the 
offender in any of the premisses, for euery time 
to forfet to us, our heires, and successors, fortie 
shillings, and to the said Thomas Tallis, and 
William Birde, or to their assignes, and to the 
assignees of the suruiuer of them, all, and euery 
the said bookes, papers, songe, or songes. We 
have also by the same willed and commaunded 
our printers, maisters, and wardens of the mis- 
terie of stationers, to assist the said Thomas Tal- 
lis, and William Birde, and their assignees, for 
the dew executing of the premisses." 

1576, March 7. The general assembly consti- 
tuted at Edinburgh, enacted, that " no comedies, 
nor tragedies, or such plays, shall be made on 
any history of canonical scriptures, nor on the 
sabbath day. If any minister be the writer of 
such a play, he shall be deprived of his ministry. 
As for plays of another kind, they also shall be 
examined before they be pronounced publicly." 
In 1676, the assembly refused its permission to 
the bailie of Dunfermline, to represent on Sunday 
afternoon, a certain play which was not founded 
on the canonical part of scriptures. And in 
1577, it was ordered by the assembly, " that the 
plays of Robin Hood, king of May, and such 
others on the Sabbalh day, be discharged." Two 
years afterwards, it was resolved, that " such in- 
dividuals as after due admonition persisted in 
frequenting May-plajs, should not be admitted 
to the communion oi the church, without yield- 
ing satisfaction for the specified offence." 

1576. Thomas Bassendyne published the CL. 
Ptalmi of David, in English metre. With the 
forme of prayert, and ministration of the Sacra- 
ments, used m the church of Scotland. Where- 
unto, besydes that was in the former bookes, are 
also added sundrie other prayers, urith a new exact 
kalender,for xviyeret next to come. Printed at 
Edinburgh, by Thomas Bassendyne, dwelling at 
the Nether Bow, 1575, cum primUgio. 

1576. A godly sermon, no less fruitfull than 
famous, made in the yeare of our Lord God, 
1338, and found out, being hyd in a wall, which 
sermon is here set forth by the old copy, without 
adding or dimimthing, save the old and rude 
English here and there amended. London: 
printed by John Audeley, in Little Britain-street 
without Aldersgate-street. 

1576. A right pithy, pleasant, and merie 
eomedie, intituled Gammer Gurton's Needle. 
Played on the stage not long ago, in Chrises col- 
ledge, in Cambridge. Made hyMr. S.* master 
of arts, London: printed by Thomas Col well. 
Fleet-street 4to. 
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* John Still, afterwards bishop of Bath and Wells. This 
is a piece of low mstic hamoor, the whole Jest turobig 
upon the loss and recovery of the needle with which 
Oammer Ourtoo was mending a certain piece of attire be- 
longing to her sponse. A copy was sold by Mr. Evans, 
in London, January, IBSO, for in I0>. 



1575. The Mariners bohe, containing godly 
and necessary orders and prayers, to be observed 
in every ship, both for the mariners, and all other 
whatsoever they be that shall travaile on the sea, 
for their voyage. By Thomas Mors. Printed by 
Henry Bynneman, dwelling at the sign of the 
Mermaid, in Knight Rider' s-street, London.* 

A veiT rare dramatic piece, which is known 
to be umque,and which has particularly attract- 
ed the attention of collectors, is first noticed in 
the books of the stationers' company, where, of 
July 26, 1676, John Hunter enters, A new and 
pleasant Comedie or Plate, after the manner of 
Common Condyaons. The original entry of it is 
perhaps earlier than any register at stationers* 
ball now remaining. See the Prolegomena to 
Reed's Shakspeare, 1786. 

X)nly a mutilated copyf is known to exist of 
this great literary curiosity, which contains the 
following 

SONO BY MARINERS. 

Lnstely, lustely, lostely let as sail forthe. 

The wlnde trim doth serve us, it blows at the North 

All things we have ready, and nothing we want 
To foroUbe oar ship that lideth hereby, 
Victals and weapons, ther be nothing sicant, 
Like worthie mariners oureelves we will trie. 
Lnstely, lnstely, &c. 

Her llagges be newe trimmed set flanntyng alofte. 
Our ship, for swift swimming, oh she doeth excell. 
Wee feare no enemies wee have escaped them oft. 
Of all ships that swimmeth, she beareth the bell. 
Lnstely, lostely, &c. 

And here is a maister excelletb in skin, 
And our maisters mate he is not to seeke. 
And here is a boteswalne will doe his good will. 
And here is a ship boye wee never bad to leake. 
Lostely, lostely, &c. 

If fortnne then &lle not, and onr next voiage prove. 
Wee will return merely and make good cheare. 
And holde al together as freends linkt in love. 
The Cannes shall be tilled with wine, ale. and beare. 
Lnstely, lostely, &c. 

1575. Some certain persons endeavoured to 
obtain from the queen a privilege for the sole 
printing of all ballads, damask paper, and books 
xn prose or metre, from the quantity of one sheet 
of paper to four and twenty. The company of 
stationers made a petition to the lord treasurer, , 
for the stay of this; setting forth, that it would 
be the overthrow of a multitude of families, and 
cited the various privileges which had already 
been granted by the queen. Another gfrievance 
which the company stated, was, that their num- 
ber in the city amounted to one hundred and 

* Tbeflnl printed work relative to nautical tSfain was 
executed at Barcelona, in tie year 150S. 

The common and statute law of sea matters, handed 
down by tratlition, and by the Rhodian code from the an- 
cients, was gradually modified into that system of regu- 
lations known by the-namc of II Cotuulato del Mare, which 
received the papal sanction in the year 1075 : was re- 
enacted in most aea ports of the Mediterranean, but not 
at Marseilles until 1 1 62. It has been translated into most 
European langunges. The Dutch version of 1704, Is the 
best. It was one of the maritime laws of Richard I. that 
the homicide should be tied to the dead body and cast into 
the sea. Richard reigned tmm July, H89, to April, 1 199. 

t Purchased at the sale of Dr. Wright's books, 17S7, for 
£i Sf. And the duke of Roxburgh gave ^9 lOi. for this 
rare tract at the sale of Mr. Steevens's books. 
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sewoty-five : and of these one hundred and forty 
came to their freedom since the queen's access 
to the crown. So much did printinf^ and learn- 
ing come into request under the reformation. 

1575. Thomas Colwell succeeded Robert 
Wyer in business ; he kept the sig^ of St. John 
the Evangelist, in St. Martin's parish, near Cha- 
ring Cross ; and the same am in Fleet-street, 
near the conduit ; and continued in business 
from 1558 to 1675. In 1670, he printed the 
End and confarion of John Felton, the rank 

ntOT, u>ko tet up the traytorout bull on the 
op of Londont gate* 4to. In 1575, A ballad 
agaimt marriage, by William ElderUm, ballad 
maker. 12roo. This is the myrror, or glau of 
health. In 1674, he printed a book with wooden 
cats of the shapes of the quarter of wheat, far- 
thmge waatell, farthynge tymnell, farthynge 
vhyte lofe, a halfpenny whyte lofe, a halfpenny 
vMen lofe, a penny tcheten lofe, and a halfpenny 

1575. William Hoskins resided in Fleet- 
street, at the Temple Gate. He also printed 
with John Danter. Hoskins printed two works. 

1575, May 17. Died, Matthew Parker, 
the patron and director of the Bithom' Bible, 
and the second protestant archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He was bom at Norwich, August 6, 
1504, and educated at Corpus Chnsti, or 
Benet's College, Cambridge, where he became 
a fellow in 1627. In 1533, archbishop Cran- 
mer granted him a licence to preach through 
the prorinces, as the king did a patent for the 
same throughout the kingdom ; and in the same 
year he was made chaplain to queen Anne 
Boleyn. In July 1535, ne was preferred by the 
qneen to the deanery of the college of Stoke 
Clare, in Suffolk. On the death of the queen, 
in 1537, he was appointed chaplain to Henry 
VIII. In 1644, he was chosen master of Cor- 
pus Christi college, by the recommendation of 
the king, and in the following year vice-chancel- 
lor of the university. In 1647, he married 
Margaret, daughter of Robert Harlstone, gent., 
of Mattishall, in Norfolk, to whom he had been 
attached for about seven years, but had been pre- 
rented from marrying by a statute of king Henry 
VIII., which made the marriage of the clergy 
felony .f In 1662, Edward VI. presented him to 
the canonry and prebend of T/ivingham, in the 
church of Lincoln, where he was soon after 
elected dean. During queen Mary's reign, he 
was stript of all his ecclesiastical honours, and 
obliged to seek safety in privacy. One cause was 
that he refused to separate from his virtuous and 
excellent wife. During his seclusion,he applied 
himself in biblical and antiquarian studies, and 
in particular versified the Psalter, which was 
afterwards printed by Day, the archbishop's 
printer, in 4to., but in what year is uncertain. 



* John Felton was lunged, diawo, and qnartered, for the 
above crime, before the bishop of London's palace gate, 
Angnst 8, 1S70. 

t The chief publication of the archbishop, as a theologi- 
cal writer, was o De/tnee of Prittet Maniage, printed by 
JohnDay, In ISOS. 



This rare book is divided into three q%dnqwi^enei, 
or parts, of fifty psalms each, with the argument 
of each psalm in metre, placed before it, and a 
suitable collect, full of devotion and piety, at 
the end. Some copies of verses, and transcripts 
from the fathers and others, on the use of the 
psalms, are prefixed to it, with a table dividing 
them into Prophetiei, Eruditorii, Contolatorii, 
Sec; and at the end are added eight several 
tunes, with alphabetical tables to the whole. He 
thus characterizes 

THE NATURE OF THE EYGHT TUNES. 

The first is meke devout to see. 
The second sad, in maiesty : 
The third doth rage, and rooghly brayth. 
The fourth doth fawne, and flatly playth * 
The flith dcLigtb, and laugheth the more, 
The sixt bewayleth, it wepeth full sore. 
The seventh tredeth stoute in Aroward race. 
The eygbte goeth milde in modest pace. 

The following versification of part of the 23rd 
Psalm, may serve as a specimen of the whole 
version : 

To feede my neede ; he will me leade 

To pastures greene and tet : 
He forth brought me: in Ubeitie, 

To waters delicate. 

My aoule and bait : he did convmrt 

To me he shewth the path : 
Of right wisncss : in holiness. 

His name such vertne hath. 

Yea though I go : through death Us wo, 

His vale and shadow wyde : 
I fear no dart : with me thou art. 

With rod and stalffe to guide. 

Thou Shalt provyde : a table wyde. 

For me against theyr spite : 
With oyle my head : thou hast bespred. 

My cup is fully dight. 

On the death of queen Mary, 1658, he was pre- 
sented to the see of Canterbury, an honour which 
he neither solicited nor desired, but to which he 
was entitled by his talents and his virtues. He 
was consecrated December 17, 1659, in Lambeth 
chapel. Of his erudition and zeal for the pro* 
motion of learning, there is butone opinion ; and 
all parties are agreed in granting him the meed of 
praise, of being a diligent and laborious anti- 
quary, and the liberal friend of literature in 
generikl. The following tribute to the memory 
of this virtuous and learned character is from 
the pen of Gibbon, whose splendid talents were 
never subservient to episcopal flattery : — " Far 
different from such reformers was the learned 
and pious Matthew Parker, the first protestant 
archbishop of Canterbury in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. His apostolical virtues were not 
incompatible with his love of learning, and while 
he exercised the arduous office,not of governing, 
but of founding the church of England, he 
strenuously applied himself to the study of the 
Saxon tongue, and of English antiquities." The 
revision and republication of the bible was a 
favourite object with the archbishop. To the 
university of Cambridge, and particularly to 
Corpus Christi and Benet's colleges, he was a 
munificent benefactor, founding at his own 
expense many fellowships and scholarships; and 
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for the convenience and benefit of the scholars, 
allotted them chambers in the college, and pro- 
cured certain books for them, which were ordered 
to be chained in the chambers. The greater part 
of his books and manuscripts he bequeathed to 
the university, forming a collection, which Fuller 
says was the Sun of English Antiquity, before it 
was eclipsed by that of sir Robert Cotton. 

Stephen Bateman, in a work entitled the 
Doom, informs us, that by his grace's commission, 
he " gathered within four years, of divinity, as- 
tronomy, history, physic, and others of sundry 
arts and sciences, six thousand seven hundred 
books." By the queen's permission, the arch- 
bishop, or his deputies, were allowed to peruse 
all the records of the suppressed religious houses. 

The archbishop was also the founder of the 
first Society of Anliqvaries, over which he pre- 
sided during his life, and in this office was suc- 
ceeded by archbishop Whitgift. The domestic 
habits and personal appearance of archbishop 
Parker, were simple and grave. After a long 
and active life, he died in his Tlst year, and was 
buried in his own chapel, at Lambeth ; but 
during the usurpation, his bones were taken up, 
and thrown into a dunghill, from whence they 
were removed in archbishop Sancroft's time, and 
replaced in the midst of the area of the chapel. 
The following epitaph upon archbishop Parker, 
which was affixed to a libel against him, is 
highly creditable to him, when considered as 
written by an adversary :• 

Matthkw Farkik, Uued sober uid viae 
Learned by studle, and contlnaal practice, 
Loainge, true, off lyfe uncontrold 
The court did foeter him, both young and old 
Orderly he delt, the ryght he did defend. 
Be lyred unto Qod, to Ood be mad ende. 

Lord Orford says, "so congenial an art as 
engraving, when once discovered, could not fail 
to spread in an age of literature. That accom- 
plished prelate, archbishop Parker, who thought 
that whatever tended to enlighten and cultivate 
the human mind, was within nis province, seems 
to have been the most conspicuous patron of the 
arts of engraving and printing in the reign of 
Elizabeth. He employed in his palace, at Lam- 
beth, engravers, wood cutters, drawers, limners, 
and other artists. Of these engravers, Regimius 
Hogenberg, was the chief, who twice engraved 
the archbishop's head, which, if Vertue be right, 
was the first portrait printed in England from an 
engraving in copper:" another of his engravers 
was named Lyne ; and amongst them was an 
artist named Lyle,an excellent penman,who could 
counterfeit any antique writing, and was usually 
employed by the archbishop in making ola 
books complete, by transcriptions from others. 

He was also the particular friend and patron 



• From a work entitled, the life of the 70 aichbishopi of 
Canterbury, presentlye sittinge ; Englished, and to he ad- 
ded to the IS9 lately sett forth in Latin. This number of 
seventy Is bo compleata number, as it i> great pitie ther 
shold be any more ; but that as Auguatin was the drat, so 
Matthew might be the last. lij*. i2mo. There is a 
sheet folded up in the book, with tbe names and sees of 
the then set of bishops. 



of the famous printer, John Day, whose success 
and patronage excited the envy of the rest of 
his fraternity, who adopted illiberal methods to ' 
prevent the sale of his books, so that at one time 
he had two or three thousand pounds worth on 
hand, a great sum in those days. 

With respect to the learned prelates of the 
established church during the reign of Elizabeth, 
archbishop Parker must be placed at the head 
of his cotemporaries ; though there is one cir- 
cumstance that reflects honour on the queen and 
her adminstradon, which is, that the greater 
number of those who were raised to the episcopal 
dignity, or rewarded with ecclesiastical perfer- 
ments, were men whose literature was an orna- 
ment to her reign. " Indeed," says Dr. Kippis, 
" the exertions of learning were then so necessary 
and so useful, amid the conflicts of opposition, 
that there was a peculiar propriety in calling the 
first theological scholars of the age to the highest 
ecclesiastical stations." A brief notice of the 
most eminent prelates of the EUzabethan era, 
may not be obtrusive on the reader's patience. 

John Jewel, bishop of Salisbury, has rendered 
his name immortal by his Apology for the Church 
of England,* which was written in Latin ; but for 
more general use it was translated into English, 
with remarkable accuracy, by lady Bacon, the 
second of the four learned daughters of sir 
Anthony Cooke.f It was also translated into 
Greek ; and such was the esteem in which it was 
held, that there was a design of its being joined 
to the thirty-nine articles, and of causing it to 
be deposited not only in all cathedrals and col- 
legiate churches, but also in private houses. 
Bishop Bumet gives the following character of 
the Apology. " As it was one of the first books 
published m this (queen Elizabeth's) reign, so it 
was written with that strength and clearness, 
that it, together with the Defence of it, is still to 
this day reckoned one of our best books." It is 
worthy of being mentioned, as an example of the 
literary diligence of bishop Jewel, that, when 
he was at me university of Oxford, he rose at 
four o'clock in the morning, and studied till 
twelve at night. With such industry, it is not 
surprising that he acquired a large stock of learn- 
ing ; and his piety and virtue were equal to his 
knowledge. He was bom 1522, and died 1571. 

Edmund Grindal, successor to Parker, in the 
see of Canterbury, has already been mentioned 
at page 340, ante ; and it only remains to add, 
that he gave Elizabeth much uneasiness for the 
mildness of his conduct towards the puritans, 
whose opinions he is thought to have imbibed. 

If Elizabeth was dissatisfied with the tender- 
ness of Grindal towards the puritans, she was 
amply compensated by the unchristian violence 
of John Whitgift, the next archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who was translated from the see of Wor- 



* A detection oferrowt and lye»in Mr. Jewltbook called 
a defence of the apologie, ^c. At Louvain, printed by J. 
Fooler. ISSg. 

t She was born at Oiddy liali, in Essex, about 1518, and 
became the wife of sir Nicholas Bacon, the lord keeper, 
and mother of the illustrious Francis Bacon. Lady Anne 
Bacon died about 1S03, and was buried at St. Albans. 
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cester, on the death of Orindal, in 1583. So 
far was he from excelling his predecessor in 
learning, that perhaps he might hare heen omit- 
ted in a literary history of his countrv, had he 
not made a striking ngare in the tbeological 
transactions of the period. His bold and araent 
spirit fulW qualified him for seconding the views 
of her majesty against those who refused to con- 
form to the established church. Such was his 
zeal in this respect, that he obtained an ecclesi- 
astical commission with the most inquisitorial 
powers, and under virtue of which he contrived 
to lay every possible restriction on tlie liberty of 
the press. He was bom in 1530, and died Feb. 
28, 1604. He left no work deserving of parti- 
cular notice.* 

Edwyn Sandys was one of the oommissioners 
for revising the Liturgy, and had a share in 
the translation of the AUKopi' Bible. He was 
appointed bishop of Worcester; in 1576 was 
translated to London, and in 1567 to York, 
where a wicked conspiracy was formed to fix on 
him the imputation of adultery, which was dis- 
covered, and the authors punished. He was 
bom at Hawkshead, in Lancashire, in I5I9, and 
died August 8, 1588. His sermons and letters 
have been printed.f 

John Aylmer was bom in Norfolk, about 1521, 
was educated at Cambridge, and afterwards tutor 
to lady Jane Grey. In 1553, he was made arch- 
deacon of Stow, in Lincolnshire, and strenuously 
exerted himself against the catholics. During 
Mary's reign he retired to Zurich, in Switzer- 
land, but retumed on the accesnon of Elizabeth, 
and in 1576 was appointed to the see of London. 
Like Whitgift, he was more noted for bis seve- 
rity against the puritans than for his learning ; 
thon^ Stiype says, that he was not only a 
learned, but a humble and pious bishop. The 
work by which he distinguished himself in the 
literary world was his answer to John Knox's 
Pint Blast againtt the Monitrmu Regiment mid 
Empire of Women. He died at Fulham, June 
3, 1504. 

Thomas Bilson,bishop of Winchester, to which 
be had been translated from Worcester, was of 
very considerable eminence among the divines 
of the age. He was afterwards one of the two 
final correctors of the present translation of the 
bible. He died June 18, 1616. 

Gervase Babington was successively bishop of 
Landaff, Exeter, and Worcester, was unques- 
tionably a man of abilities and learning. He 
was bom in Devonshire, and educated at Trinity 
college, Cambridge. He died May 17, 1610, 
leaving some esteemed works, as Notet on tite 
Pentateuch, 8tc. Buried at Winchester. 



• In November, 1572, a Presbytery of disnentcrs wm 
lint ntablishnl at Wandsworth, near London -. and in 
IS95, WhitfTift, assisted by the divines of Cambridge, 
forms the Lambeth Articlrt. 

t Sir Edwin Sandys, his second son, was bom abont 
IsSl, and educated at Oxford under the learned Hooker. 
He then went on his travels.and the result of his observa^ 
ttons be pablisbed under the title of Eunpm Sprr^lum, 
4to. Be was knighted by James I. and died 10119. He left 
^ISM to the nntversltr of Oxford, for the endoirment of 
a metaphysical lecture. 



Bernard Gilpin, generally called the apottie 
of the North, demands an applause to which 
mere literature, imaccompanied by such virtues, 
as he was endowed with, can never be entitled. 
He was possessed of learning; but his chief 
praise arises from having devoted his whole life 
to preaching, to hospitality, to the erection of 
schools, to the care of the poor, and providing 
for the destitute churches. By these means he 
diffused the most im^rtant knowlege, in an 
ignorant and comparatively uncivilized country, 
far more extensively than he could have done by 
the publication of books. He was bora at Kent- 
mire, in Westmoreland,''in 1517, and educated 
at Queen's college, Oxford, of which he became 
fellow ; and by reading the works of Erasmus, 
he secretly embraced Sie principles of the re- 
formation. In 1556 he was presented by his 
uncle to the archdeaconry of Durham, and the 
rectory of Easington, where he laboured with 
truly apostolical zeal ; and in his capacity of 
archdeacon made strict visitation, being a great 
enemy to non-residence and pluralities. He 
was next presented to the rectory of Houghton 
le Spring, where his labours were so remarkable, 
that Bonner gave orders for him to be arrested, 
smd sent to London. Gilpin dressed himself for 
the stake, but before he reached London news 
arrived of the queen's death, on which he re- 
turned to his parish to the great joy of the 
people. Elizabeth offered him the bishopric of 
Carlisle, which he refused. He died universally 
regretted by his parishioners at Houghton Ic 
Spring, March 4, 1583. 

Thomas Bentham, bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, was particularly celebrated for his 
knowledge of the Hebrew and Chaldee tongues. 
He died Feb. 19, 1597. 

Alexander Nowell, dean of St Paul's, who 
died Feb. 13, 1602 ; Laurence Humphreys, dean 
of Winchester ; and Peter Baro, a native of 
France, were conspicuous for their theological 
attainments. 

Among the writen of the puritanic party, 
Thomas Cartwright was the most eminent both 
as a scholar and a divine ; he was, indeed, the 
head of the party, and qualified to sustain that 
character by his abilities, his zeal, his literature, 
and his writings. He was sometime lady Mar- 
garet professor at Cambridge. For his attach- 
ment to the principles he had embraced, he went 
through a variety of sufferings ; being harassed 
by suspensions, deprivation.s, and a long im- 
prisonment. Archbishop Whitgift pursued him 
with unrelenting rancour, charging him with 
want of learning, but Theodore Beza, who was, 
undoubtedly, a competent judge, said of him, 
that there was not a more learned man under 
the sun. After various labours and conflicts, 
Cartwright obtained a peaceful asylum, by the 
favour of Robert earl of Leicester, who made 
him goveraor of his hospital at Warwick, where 
he ended his days, in much esteem for his mo- 
deration, prudence, and pieW. 

Thomas Sampson, dean 01 Christ church, Ox- 
ford, of which fie was deprived, and imprisoned 
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for nonconformity. Sampson is understood to 
have possessed a very considerable portion of the 
learning that was then cultivated, and next to 
Cartwright, the most active and determined of 
his party. He is said to have been bom at Play- 
ford, in Suffolk, in 1517, and was educated at 
Oxford, though Strype says he was a fellow of 
Pembroke hall, Cambridge. He imbibed the 
principles of the reformation at an early period. 
In 1651, he was preferred to the rectoiy of All- 
hallows, Bread-street, London ; and ailerwards 
to the deanery of Chichester. During the reign 
of Mary he went to Strasburg, where he became 
intimate with the famous Tremillius. He next 
removed to Geneva, and there engaged in the 
translation of the Genevan Bible. He returned 
to England on the acces.sion of Elizabeth, and 
was offered the bishopric of Norwich, which he 
refused. In September, 1560, he was made a 
prependary of Durham. In 1561, he was in- 
stalled dean of Christ church, Oxford. In 1562, 
he resigned his prebendary of Durham ; and, in 
1564, was deprived of the deanery, for refusing to 
wear the clerical habits. In 1568, he was pre- 
sented to the mastership of Wigston Hospital, 
in Leicester,* where he died April 9, 1589. A 
monument was erected to his memory, in the 
chapel of the hospital, by his two sons, John and 
Nathaniel. 

David Whitehead was a profound scholar, and 
was also deemed an excellent professor of theo- 
logy, had been chaplain to Anne Boleyn, and 
was intended by Cranmer for a bishopric in 
Ireland. Elizabeth even offered him the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, which he not only de- 
«linea, but refused to accept of any preferment 
in the church as it then stood. He seems to 
have been a quiet and moderate man, who de- 
clined to enter into the angry contests of the 
times, but endeavoured to do as much good as 
he was able by private preaching. 

Many other names belonging to the puritanic 
party might be enumerated, and in justice to 
them it must be admitted that several of their 
leading men were eminently possessed of the 
learning of the times ; though m point of num- 
l>ers, or extent of literature, they cannot be com- 
pared with their antagonists ; nor had they any 
pretensions to the merit of elegant composition. 
To the refinements of taste, and to the love of 
the fine arts, they appear to have been perfect 
strangers. The books that were printed upon 
the occasion, are now consigned to oblivion ; for 
though a vast number of publications were issued 
on both sides, the disputants displayed a gpreater 
portion of zeal and bigotry than of candour and 
judgment. 

John Fox, the martyrologist, was bom at 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, in 1517, and educated 
atBrazennose college, Oxford, where he acquired 
a character for extensive learning and meek- 
ness of deportment. He was chamber-fellow 
with Alexander Nowell, afterwards dean of St. 

• A Warning to take heed of Fowler't Ptalter, (tent 
latelf from Louvain) given bg lame Thoman Sampson. 
Dated at Leicester 10th Oct. IS77. Printed in IS78, llmo. 



Paul's, a friendship which was no doubt advan' 
tageous to both parties. In 1537, he took the 
degree of bachelor of arts, and shortly after en- 
tered into holy orders, and wa£ chosen a fellow 
of Magdalen. In 1545 he was expelled on a 
charge of heresy, and shortly afterwards found 
an asvlum in the house of sir Thomas Lucv, at 
Charlecote, near Stratford-upon-Avon, in War- 
wickshire, as a tutor to his children ; and while 
there, married the daughter of a citizen of 
Coventry, and went to live with her family. 
He afterwards was engaged by the duchess of 
Richmond, as tutor to the earl of Surry's chil- 
dren, in whose family he resided, at Kiegate, 
during the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII. 
the whole of Edward Vlth's, and a part of that 
of Mary, when his life being in danger on account 
of his principles, he witliorew with his wife to 
the continent ; first to Antwerp, Uien to Franc- 
fort,and from thence to Basil,where he became a 
corrector of the press to John Oporinus, the 
celebrated printer. At Basil he conceived the 
plan of his Acts and M<mumenU,yi)iKh took him 
eleven years to complete. Fox is not, indeed, 
always a safe guide in the ecclesiastical antiqui- 
ties of the primitive church, but we have the 
testimony of Burnet, Strype, and others, to his 
fidelity with regard to our domesUc transactions. 
On the accession of Elizabeth he returned to 
England, and, through the interest of secretary 
Cecil, he was presented with a stall in Durham 
cathedral, which he did not long retain ; but by 
the kindness of the duke of Norfolk, he obtained 
a prebendal stall in the cathedral of Salisbury. 
He refused to subscribe to the canons, and though 
a nonconformist, was a modertae one. In 1563 
he published his Acts and Monuments of the 
Church, better known by the name of Fox's 
Book of Martyrs.* John Fox died in London, 
April, 1587, and was buried in the church of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate,t where a white marble tablet, 
with a Latin inscription to his memory, erected 
by his son, may still be seen. The following is 
an extract from the original register of burials, 
preserved in the vestry, Aprill, 1587. John ffox 

househoulder preacher the 20th. 

1575. The first part of Churchyard's Chippet, 
contayning twelve several labours, divided and 
published only by Thomas Churchyard, gent. 

* The foUowtnf? iji the original title : — Acte and montt' 
ments of these latter and periltoua dayes, touching matter» 
of the church, wherin or comprehended and described tAe 
great persecutions, and horrible troubles, that have been 
wrought and practised by the Romish prelates, specialise, 
in this reaime of England and Scotland, from the yeare of 
our Lorde a thousande unto the tyme nowe present. Gathered 
and collected accordyng to the true copies and unytins eer- 
tiflcaiorie, as well of the parties themselves that s^jfered, at 
also out of the bishops registers, which wer the doers there~ 
of, by John Fo:r. Dedicated to the queen. 741 leaves, 
besides preface and index. March 30. Cum priviteg. reg. 
majest. Folio. l£6a. 

Many theological tracts were written by John Fox, bat 
what above all others is entitled to our notice, is a liatia 
letter which be addressed to the queen, in behalf of two 
anabaptistSi who were condemned to be burnt ; but it is 
to regretted, that his efforts in their favour were in vain. 

t This church escaped the great Are of London, and 
contains the monuments of John Milton and John Speed, 
who were buried there. Oliver Cromwell was married in 
this church. 
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TV eontenti are, 1. TV lei^ of Leeth. 2. A 
fartwell to the world. 3. A fayntd faneie of a 
spider and the gowte. 4. A dolefuU diteoune of 
a lady and a knight. 6. The rode into Scotland, 
hr sir tVUliain Dntty, knight. 6. Sir Simond 
BurUit trayedie. 7. A tragicall diteoune of the 
unhmpie mans life. 8. A discourse of rertue. 
9. Churehtfords dream. 10. A tale of a frier and 
a skttntakers wief. 1 1 . The siege of Edenborough 
castle. 12. The whole order of the receiving of 
the qttenes majestie into Bristotae. Printed Inf 
Thomas Marshe. 4to. 

1575. A letter, whearin part of the entertain- 
ment untoo the queenz maiesty, at Killingworth 
castle, in Warwieksheer, in this soomerz progress, 
1575, iz signified; from afreend, officer, atten- 
amt in court, unto hizfreend a citizen, and mer- 
ekant of London. At the end. Par me, K. L., 
gent, rmerctr, merchant, adventurer, and clerk of 
the coitneel chamber door, and also keeper of the 
same. At page 44 he calls himself Lanehatn. 
His refd name was Robert Laneham, and brother 
to John Laneham the actor. 

The princely entertainment at Kenilworth 
castle, in Warwickshire, was given by Robert 
Dadley earl of Leicester, in July, 1675. It 
continued with unflagging invention, rariety, 
and spirit, fourteen days. The following intro- 
dactoTy passage, whicn will convey some notion 
of the entire pageant, is taken from the high- 
minded and gal£mt George Gascoigne : " Her 
majesty passing on to the first gate, there stood 
on the leads and battlements Uiereof six trum- 
peters hugely advanced, much exceeding the 
common stature of men in this age, and who had 
IQtewise huge and monstrous trumpets counter- 
feited, wherein they seem'd to sound ; and be- 
hind them were placed certain trumpeters, who 
sonnded indeed at her majesty's entry. And by 
this dumb show it was meant, that in the days 
and reign of king Arthur men were of that sta- 
tnie. So that the castle of Kenilworth would 
seem still to he kept by Arthur's heirs and their 
servants. And when her majesty entered the 
gate, there stood Hercules for porter, who seem- 
ing to be amazed at such a presence, upon such 
a sudden, proffered to stay them. But yet at 
last, being overcome by view of the rare beauty 
and prinfcelv countenance of her majestv, yielded 
himself an({ his charge, presenting the keys unto 
her highness."* 

1 675. A map of Bristowe, engraved by George 
Hoefnagle. A sheet. 

1575. Ane Treatise, callit the Court of Venus, 
devidit inta four Buikcs, newlie compylit by John 
Rolland, in Dalkeith. Imprinted at Edinburgh 
be John Ros, at. d. lxxv. Cum Privilegio Regali. 

1575. The actis of king James the Sixth, with 
this motto, ViNCET tandem VERITAS. Imprintit 
at Edinburgh be Johne Ros, MDLXXV. Cum 
privilegio regali. Folio. 



• The reader scarce need be remlndeil, that Sir Walter 
Scott taa« revived the priocely pastimes of Kenilwortb, in 
bis celebrated novel of that name, and caused thousands 
of persons to visit the still statelf raiai. which was ttie 
•eeae of so mnch festivitf in the olden time. 



1576. Thomas Bassendyne has the honour of 
being the printer of ike first edition of the Scrip- 
tures known to have been printed in Scotland. 
It comprehended the Old Testament, the Apo- 
crypha, and the New Testament ; and was printed 
at Edinburgh, by Thomas Bassendyne, h.d.lxxvi. 
cum priuilegio, in folio. It is dedicated in the 
Scottish dialect to king James. The title vage 
is embellished with the royalarms, and God save 
the king; notwithstanding the late reproof of the 
geneml assembly for considering the sovereign 
as the head of the kirk. It is, perhaps, the first 
edition of the Geneva version, printed in Britain, 
though some earlier have been sometimes men- 
tioned ; and the first bible in Roman letter. 

1676. Henry Byiineman printed Hours of 
Recreation, or After Dinners, By John Sandford, 
gent. 12mo. The following lines are on the title. 

Since we survive in death hy nothing else bat fame, 
I wkh long life, with praise in death, ma^ raise your 
name. 

1676. John Shepabd printed John Wolton, 
bishop of Exeter, his armour of proof e ; and 
concerning the immortality of the und. 

1676. Michael Vascosan, a very celebrated 
Parisian Greek printer. He was a native of 
Amiens. He received a liberal education, be- 
came the son-in-law of Jocodus Badius, and 
having been appointed a libraire jure of the 
university of Paris, commenced his typographi- 
cal career about the year 1532. Froin 1666, to 
1576, he was Tyvographus Regius. The Greek 
impressions of Vascosan were not many, but 
his Latin ones numerous. Of the beauty of his 
Latin characters, and the elegance and correct- 
ness of his impressions, no scholar, says Maittaire, 
can be ignorant. He specifies, in particular, his 
numerous and pleasing impressions of the differ- 
ent works of Cicero, printed as separate tracts 
in 4to, and generally illustrated with valuable 
commentaries. His <3reek types, says Mr. Gres- 
well, were not always of that minute description 
which Maittaire's account of them might lead 
us to suppose. He probably had overlooked 
those fine specimens, Oppianus de Venatione, 
Grace, 4to. ; and the Rhetorica Aristotelis, Gr. 
8vo. both of the 1649. His impression P.Bembi 
rerum Venetarum historite, Lutet. 1651, 4to, as 
one of those specimens by which the warmest 
eulogy is justified : and whilst the beauty of his 
fine Latin characters can scarce be excelled by 
modem skill, the paper used by him, and by 
other eminent printers of this century, will gene- 
rally be found to exhibit a superiority of texture 
and quality, which under modem encouragement, 
the manufacturer would find it too expensive to 
imitate. The correctness also of Vascosan's press 
may be exemplified by his impression of Budteus 
de asse ^ ejtu partibus, fol. in which three errors 
only have been recorded. In every department, 
Vascosan is assuredly entitled to a very dis- 
tinguished place among the improvers of Parisian 
typography. The device most frequently used 
by him was a Fountain, delineated with superb 
and appropriate ornaments, and surrounded by 

2 z 
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this motto: iv PtPKioun pia ij So^kc Tnyv. 
Maittaire has given other used by him occasion- 
ally ; but many of the impressions of Vascosan, 
both Greek and Latin, are found without any 
device. The first Frederic Morel was Vascosan's 
son-in-law, and was employed by him ; the se- 
cond illustrious typographer of that name was his 
grandson. He composed his epitaph, recorded 
by Maittaire, Hii. Typographoram Paritientium. 

1576. The first book printed in the island of 
Sardinia is a Spanish work of Don Juan Colo- 
ma, which was published at Cagliari, or Caller, 
the capital of the island, by Vincentio Sembe- 
nino. A copy of this rare and curious volume 
was in the Spanish collection of D. J. A. Conde, 
sold in London, in 1824. — CoUon. 

1676. The city of Evora, in Portugal, had, at 
this period, a large printing establishment. Id 
the years 1S53 — 1576, Ahdreas de Burgos was 
settled at Evora, as a. printer; and was followed 
by Martin de Burgos and Manuel de LjTa, be- 
fore the close of this century. An exceedingly 
rare book on China, written \)y Gasper de Cruz, 
is noticed as having been executed herein 1570. 

1577. William Seres appears to have been 
a general assistant to the whole typographical 
profession, for he was concerned with John Day, 
Anthony Scoloker, Richard Kele, and William 
Hill ; and some of Day's works are stated to have 
been printed purposely on his account ; but their 
names do not occur together after the year 1550. 
Seres appears to have enjoyed more than one 
licence for the imprinting of certain books, since 
Strype relates that " Sir William Cecil, principal 
secretary of state to king Edward, procured for 
him, being his servant, a licence to print all 
manner of private prayers called Primers, as 
should be agreeable to the Common Prayer, es- 
tablished in the court of parliament ; and that 
none else should print the same. Provided, that 
before the said Seres, or his assigns, did begin to 
print off the same, he or they snould present a 
copy thereof, to be allowed by the lords of the 
pnvy council, or by the lord chancellor for the 
time being, or by the king's four ordinary chap- 
lains, or two of them. Aad when the same was 
or should be from time to time printed, that by 
the said lords, and other of the said privy coun- 
cil, or by the lord chancellor, or with the advice 
of the wardens of the occupation, the reasonable 
price thereof by sett, as well in the leaves, as 
being bound in paste or board, in like manner 
as was expressed in the end of the book of Com- 
mon Prayer." He farther states, that " Seres 
had a pnvilege for the printing of all Psaltert ; 
all maimer of Primers, English and Latin, and 
all manner of Prayer Books ; that as this privi- 
lege was taken away by queen Mary, so it was 
restored again by queen Elizabeth, by means of 
lord Cecil, with the addition of the grant to him 
and his son, during the life of the longest liver, 
and that this gave occasion to a great cause ; for 
Seres, the father, in his latter years, not being 
able to follow his business, assigned his privilege, 
with all his presses, letters, stock in trade, and 
copies to one Henry Denham, for a yearly rent. 



Denham took seven young men of the company 
of stationers to join mm in the same ; but certain 
inferior persons of the company, setting up 
presses, more than England might bear, did 
print other men's copies forbidden to them, and 
privileged to others by the queen's letters patents. 
These endeavoured for their own gain to have 
their privilege taken awav, preferring a petition 
to the privy council, wherein they pretended 
that in justice it stood with the best policy of 
this realm, that the printing of all good and 
useful books should be at the liberty of every 
man to do, without granting or allowing any 
privilege by the prince to the contrary. And they 
said it was against the law, and that the queen 
ought not to grant any such. Seres upon this, 
in a petition to the lord treasurer, urged against 
these men, that privilege for special books was 
ever granted by the prince ; for that for the most 
part in all ancient books we read these words. 
Cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum ,- and 
that many records might be found the same ; 
whereby it appeared that the prince or magis- 
trate, had ever care to commit the printing of all 
good books, especially of the best sort, to some 
especial men well known and tried for their fide- 
lity, skill, and ability. Examples whereof might 
be shewed as well in England, as other christian 
countries. And that the reason hereof was, that 
printing of itself was most dangerous and pemi- 
cious,if it were not straitened and restrained by 
politic order of the prince or magistrate. This 
affair at last was made up by friendly agreement. 
The expedient was this, that those who had pri- 
vileges, were to grant some allowances unto the 
company of stationers for the maintenance of 
charge and their poor. This was about 1583." 




William Seres used the above monogram to 
the books he printed, which amounted to more 
than one hundred. His earliest residence is 
imagined to have been near the house of John 
Day, on Snow hill ; but in 1548, when he be- 
came connected with Anthony Scoloker, he lived 
in Savoury Rents and in Ely Rents, without 
Aldergate, whence we find him, in 1539, re- 
moved to Peter coUege,which,from the researches 
of Herbert, is shewn to have been by the side 
of dean's court, in St. Paul's church yard. His 
next residence was the sign of the Hedge hog, 
but a short distance from the same building, 
since it became converted into the stationers' 
hall ; and Seres, who was one of the most ancient 
members of the livery of that company, after 
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baring seired tbe office of warden, was elected 
master of it in 1670, 1571, 1675, 1576, and 1677. 
1577, John Sieninius, palatine of Podolia, in 
Poland, erected a town which he called Racow, 
or Rakcu, for the reception of a sect of Unitari- 
ans, and established a printinfr press for the 
dissemination of the gospel. The first person 
who carried on printing at this place was Alexis 
Rodecki, who had formerly printed at Cracow ; 
his earlist known book is a PoluA New Tata- 
ment, dated 1577. Rodecki was succeeded by 
Sebastian Stemacius, under whom the press flou- 
rished exceedingly. From this press a vast 
mnltitude of books, composed chiefly by Unita- 
rians, were issued until the year 1638, when, 
by a decree of the state, the society was entirely 
broken up, the professors and scholars were 

S'ected, and the school and printing o£Bce, with 
1 its materials, destroyed. Almost all the books 
executed at this place, are from the nature of 
their contents, and other circumstances, of a 
very high degree of rarity. The town was 
elected in theyear 1660, ana named Racow, the 
Polish word for a crab, from the armorial bear- 
ings of his wife. Prior to its destruction, his 
•on James had enlaived the town, and increased 
tbe printing establiwment. 

1677. Jvly 1. In the records of the weekly 
assembly of Perth, in Scotland, there is the fol- 
lowing entry : — "The weekly assembly regret 
that certain inhabitants of this town, against the 
express command of the civil magistrate, and 
the prohibition delivered by the minister from 
the pnlpit, have played Corpus Ckruii play, 
upon the sixth day of June last, which day was 
wont to be called Corpus Christi day : whereby 
they have ofiiended the church of God, and dis- 
honoured this haill (whole) town ; the said play 
being idolatrous and superstitious." The assem- 
bly ordained that the guilty persons should re- 
ceive no benefit from the church till they had 
showed evidence of their repentance. A similar 
offence occured soon afterwards. On the 10th 
of December, in the same year, usually called 
Sanctoberti'g eve, a very great number of persons 
passed through tbe town in disguised dresses, 
with piping and dancing, and striking a drum. 
They carried in their hands burning torches. 
One of the actors was clad in the devil's coat ; 
another rode upon a hoise, which went in man's 
^oes. It is probably the horse and its rider re- 
presented a part of tne history of the saint, who 
seems to have been the patron saint made choice 
of by the bakers incorporation, as the offenders 
were of that trade. 

1577. Avfftut 6. Queen Elizabeth grants a 
license to John Day, and Richard Day his son, 
during their lives, and that of the longest liver, 
to print the Ptalnu of David, in metre, Ike. 

1577. Henry Bahford printed a profitable 
treatiee of the anatomy of man* body ; campyled 
by that exeeelUnt chirugion, M. Thomas V\cary, 
esquire, Serjeant to the qveen, and chief chirugion 
to St. Bartholomews hospital, Src- I2mo. 

Pocket watches were first brought into Eng- 
land, from Oennaay. 



1577. The Paradyse of Daynty Devises. Con- 
leyning sundry paltry precepts, (earned counsels, 
and excellent inventions, right pleasant and pro- 
fitable for all estates. Devised and written for 
the most part by M. Edwards, formerly of her 
Majesties Chapell : the rest by sundry learned 
gentlemen both of honour and worship. Imprint- 
ed at London by Henry Ditle, dwelling in Pauls 
Church Yard, at the south west door of Saint 
Paules Church Yard, and are there to be sold. 

Of this book, notwithstanding its extraordi- 
nary rarity, there were no less than eight editions 
from 1577 to 1600. " When it is considered," 
says Mr. Beloe, " how very popular this work 
was, and through what a variety of editions the 
work passed, it seems astonishing that it should 
be so exceedingly scarce, that a perfect copy is 
hardly known." At the death of Henry Disle, 
which took place in July, 1582, the copy of this 
book was granted to Timothe Rider, by the 
court of assistants. 

1577, Oct. 7. Died, George Gascoigne, an 
English poet, who in harmony of diction moved 
wi^out a peer. The biave, the handsome, and 
the gay, but dissipated genius Gascoi^e, vm>te 
the first English comedy in prose ; his tragedy 
of Jocasta, which was acted at Grey's Inn, in 
1566, is tbe second theatrical piece in blank 
verse ; he also published a poem in blank veise, 
entitled Steel Glass, 1576. His works were pub- 
lished in 1675, with this title, the Posies of 
George Gascoigne, Esq. corrected and augmented 
by the author. Tarn Marti quam Mercurio. 
Printed at London, for Richard Smith, and are 
to be tolde at the North West Doore of PauPt 
church. The first notice concerning poetry in 
this country is seen at the end of Gascoigne's 
poems published in 1575 ; and again with his 
works in 1687, was printed Certayne Notes of 
Instruction eoncermng the making of Verse or 
Ryme. In the British museum there exists an 
unpublished poem by Gascoigne, entitled the 
Grief of Joy, Certayne Elegies,wherein the doubt- 
full Delights of Manes Lyfe are displaied. — 
Written to the queenes moste excellent majeslie. 
Tarn Marti quam Mercurio. 1576. 

1677, Nov. 18. NiCASius Yetsweirt, was 
clerk of the privy seal, and secretary to queen 
Elizabeth for the French tongue. By virtue of 
a license, of this date, granted him for printing 



• The Hret Po«tlcal Ml»cell»ny published in EnglmDd 
wu printed by Richard Tottle In US7, which w«8 ftmpwed 
br a Kcond in 1565. Warton 1« of opinion that this Mlscel- 
lany gave occasion for the Panufyu of Daj/ntf DaUet, 
moA Bnglaxd-t Helicon, published in iBoo, second edition, 
1614. Oor poetical historian, Warton, speaks of a Hiscd- 
lany printed in 1J67 or 1566, entitled JVeioe SoiK/tet, and 
Pretty Pumpklettes, tie . „ ^ , 

TheOorreous Oatlerf of QaUmt ItaenUoni, a poetical 
miscellany, succeeded the Paradue of Dainty Dnitet, and 
was printed in ISSS, foUowed by a BmifMvf Pleasant 
DeHgUs, in 1584. , 

» The whole woorkra of Georgre Gascoigne, esqnyn, 
newlyo compyled into one volume, that Is say, his flouns, 
heibes, wecdes, the fruit of warre, the comedy called 
Supposes, the tragedie of Jocasta, the Steel G1»m, the 
complaint of Phylomlne, the story of Ferdenando Jeronl- 
ml. and the pleasure of Kenllworth castle. London, to. 
printed by Abel Jeffs, dweUlng in the Porestrtte wJthont 
Criplecate neere unto Orabstrete, 1587. 4to. 
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all manner of books, concerning the common 
law of this realm, for thirty years, all hooks 
therefore, bearins; his name, were printed for 
him by others. He left a son, Charles, who suc- 
ceeded him. 

1578. The Bible translated according to ike 
Ebrew and Greeke, and conferred with the best 
translations in divers languages. Imprinted at 
London, by Christopher Barker, printer to the 
queenes majestie, 1578. Folio. 

This is a reprint of the Genevan edition,* and 
usually denominated the "Breeches Bible.*' 
The Bishops* bible translates Gen. iii. 7, aprons. 

The confoundinfif of these editions has been 
productive of very dangerous errors. 



* In ISSO. the trAoftf^td/ffwasprintedat Geneva, in 4to. 
by Rowland Hall, with an epistle to the queen, (Elizabeth) 
and another to the reader ; both of which were left oat in 
subsequent editions. Of this translation, above thirty edi- 
tions were printed from the year 1560, to i6i6, chiefly by 
the queen's, and king's printers. Editions of it were like- 
wise printed at Geneva, Edinburgh, and Amsterdam. 

The translators of the Geneimn Bible were Miles Co- 
verdale, afterwards bishop of Exeter ; Anthony Gllby, 
afterwards vicar of Ashby- de-la- Zouch, in Leicestershire, 
died about 1584, at a very great agre ; William Whittingham 
was bom in the city of Chester, in 1524, and educated at Ox- 
ford, where he became a fellow of All Souls, and afterwards 
a senior student of Christ Church. In 1550 he went to 
France, and sett^d at Orleans, where he married the sister 
of John Calvin. In 1553, he was promoted to the deanery 
of Durham, which he enjoyed for sixteen years. His zeal 
against popeiy was so violent, that he destroyed some of 
the antiqoitles and monuments in Durham cathedral, and 
took up the stone coffins of the priors of Durham, and or- 
dered ttieva to be used as troughs for horses to drink in 
During his residence at Geneva, he translated into metre, 
five of the Psalm*, of which the 1 1 gth was one, together 
with the Ten Commandmvni*, and a Prayer, distinguisfaed 
in the collection of Sternhold and Hopkins, by the initials 
of his name, W. W. He died July 10, ifi-Q, in the 65th year 
of his age. Christoplier Goodman was also a native of 
Chester, born about isig.andeducatedat Oxford, where he 
became Margaret professor of divinity. During the reign 
of Mary, he retired to the continent, and settled at Geneva, 
where he and John Knox were chosen pastors of the 
Enelish church. On the accession of Elizabeth, he went 
to Scotland, and was appointed minister of St. Andrew's. 
In 1S68, he left Scotland, and came to England, and about 
1S68, he went to Ireland as chaplain to sir Henry Sidney. 
In 1571, he was cited to appear at Lambeth, before arch- 
bishop Parker, and other high commissioners, to answer 
for opinions contained in a work published during bis 
exile, in which he had spoken against the government of 
women, but by subscribingarccantation, acknowledging 
thatfDodand^o<i/jr women might lawfully govern whole 
realms and nations," and avowing his submission to the 
queen, he was released. In 1584, he retired to his native 
county, probably silenced for nonconformity, for Fuller 
denominates him a leader of the fierce nonconformists. 
He died in 1 603, aged 83 years; and was buried In 8t. 
Werburg*s church, In the city of Chester. Thomas Cole 
was one of the Enfflish refugees, who settled at Geneva, 
during the reign of Mary, He returned when Elizabeth 
came to the crown, and in 1559 was collated to the arch- 
deaconry of Essex.and rector of High Ongar, in the county 
of Essex. He died in l6oo, at an advanced age. William 
Cole, brother to the preceding, was also an exile, but was 
afteiwards made president of Corpus Christl college, Ox- 
ford, In whicli office he continued for about thirty years j 
and dean of Lincoln. John Pullain, was born In York- 
Shire, In the year 1517, and educated at Oxford. Hebe- 
came rector of St. Peter's, Cornhill, London, In 1562, but 
was deprived in 1555. He withdrew to Geneva, to avoid 
being condemned to death. On Mary's decease he returned 
to his native land, but was soon Imprisoned, for preaching 
contrary to the prohibition of queen Elizabeth. In 1559, he 
waspresented to the rectory of Capford, in Essex ; and about 
the latter end of the year was made archdeacon of Col- 
chester, Brook, in his Licet of the Puritaru^ calls him 
*' a truly pious man, a constant preacher, a learned divine, 
a thorough puritan, and an admired English and Latin 
poet. He died July, IsSfi. Of John Knox, we have already 
ipoken,andof John Bodleigh no account has been obtained. 



" Certain questions and answers touching the 
doctrine of predestination, the use of God's word 
and sacraments," were not drawn up by our 
reformers, as asserted in the Bishops* bible, in 
the preface to which archbishop Parker maintains 
universal redemption. — Beloe, 

This translation was recommended by arch- 
bishop Parker, while preparing his edition of the 
Bishops^ Bible. It was frequently reprinted. 

The Calvinist Catechism is bouna up with 
some editions of the Geneva bible. 

1578. Edward Webster printed the second 
part of the Mirrour for Magistrates, conteininff 
the falle of the unfortunate princes of this land. 
From the conquest of Cteser, vnto the commyng 
of William the conqueror, with this motto, 
" Goe straight, and fear not." 4to. 

1578. Martin Marchant, a printer at Lux- 
emburg, in the Netherlands, printed a tract on 
the side of Philip IL king of Spain, against the 
Nelherlanders, a copy of which is in Trinity- 
college library, Dublin. 

1578. The states of Camiola, Styria, and 
Carinthia, came to the resolution to have the 
scriptures printed in the Vandalic or vernacular 
tongues ;* and for that purpose ordered John 
Mannel, or Manlius, a printer of Layback, to 
provide what was necessary for completing the 
impression ; but the archduke Charles, of Austria, 
having been informed of the design, forbade 
Mannel to publish the bible, under severe penal- 
ties. The states did not, however, abandon their 
design, but deputed a certain number of divines, 
who assembled at Laybach, on the 24th of 
August, 1581, to examine and revise the trans- 



* Under this denomination are included those dialects 
of the Slavonian language, which are spoken in Camiola, 
Carinthia, Styria, Croatia, and Istria. The first version 
of the Vandalic scriptures was made by Primus Trubcr, a 
Lutheran minister. The design of forming it appears to 
have originated with John Ungnad, baron of Sonneck, of 
the noble family of the counts of Wclssenfelswoolf. For 
the more success^ promotion of his plans, he established 
a press,in I &61 ,atTubiu^en, for the express purpose of print- 
ing works in the Cyrillian or Glagolitic. and Latin cha- 
racters. He was aided in this undertaking by the mtini- 
flcence of Maximilian, king of Bohemia, the electors of 
Saxony, Brandenburgh, and the Palatinate, the landgrave 
of Hesse, and the duke of Wurteraburg. The principal 
works which issued from this press, were cliiefly translap 
tions of the scriptures. This printing office was compara- 
tively of short duration, for the Austrian government >-eized 
and suppressed the books it issued. Baron Ungnad died 
at an advanced age, in ifi65, leaving a worthy example of 
piety and the true use of riches. Primus Truber was the 
conductor of the Vandalic printing office at Tubingen. 
He was bom at Rosterlic, in Camiola, In 1508. He received 
his education at Vienna, wtiere he obtained support during 
his studies by soliciting alms, according to the custom of 
that country, and thosetimes. In 152', he entered the mi- 
nistry, but the manner with whicti he supported the doc- 
trine of Luther, subjected hlra to violent persecutions; and 
his library, valued at more than four hundred florhis, to 
be destroyed. He invented a mode ot writing the Vandalic 
dialects (which had never before been written or printed) 
in the Latin or Roman character : he was engaged by 
baron Ungnad, aided by the munificence of the duke of 
Wurtcmburg, to undertake the institution of a Vandalic 
printing office at Tubingen. This labour he accompUshed. 
and afterwards printed there his Vandalic Nrw Tesiamenty 
in two parts ; the first containing the OoapeU and Acts of 
the Apostles, in 1 562, of which 3000 copies were printed ; 
the second, comprisiDg the Epistles and the Revelaiiont in 
106s, 4to. and only 1000 copies were struck oflT. Truber 
died revered and honoured June, 99, 1586. 
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lation. A deputation went to Wittembergf, and 
entered into an engagement with Samuel Seel- 
fiscb, a bookseller, for an impression of fifteen 
handled copies, each to contain two hundred 
and eighty sheets of the largest paper, to be 
printed with a fine type, and ornamented with 
wood cats, for which the states of Camiola were 
to pay after the rate of twenty florins for every 
bale of fire hundred sheets. The expense of the 
whole impression was about eii^ht thousand flo- 
rins. They began to print the bible May 28, 
1583, and completed it in the space of seven 
months. The publication of the Vandalic Bible 
was accompanied by an orthographical and 
grammatical work, by Adam Bohoritz, regent 
of the college of Laybacb, to facilitate the read- 
ing the Vandalic scriptures among the neigh- 
bouring states. It was also printed at Wittem- 
bergr, 1583, in 8vo. It is only a pamphlet of 
aboat twenty leaves, but is rarely to be purchased, 
and sells at exceedingly high prices. 

1578. Masch, in his Appendix to theSiblio- 
theea tacra of Le Long, mentions an edition of 
the Book of Daniel, in Hebrew, 1563 ; likewise 
an £celemutet, 1578, both executed at Saphet, 
or Safad, a small village of Palestine, situate in 
the pachalic of Acre. In the year 1759, Safad 
was almost destroyed by an earthquake, since 
which time its institutions have languished, and 
it has become a poor miseiable village. 

1578. T%e Sevin Seages, tramlatit out of Proit 
t* Seottu Metre, be Johne RoHand, tn Dalkeith ; 
teitk one Moralitie after everie DocUmrit tale, 
eatd ticlike efter the Empriee tale, togidder vith 
one loving and laude to everie Doctour after hi* 
awTtn tale, and one exclamation and outcrying 
trhen the Empreour is wife after hir fait contrunt 
tale. Imprenlit at Edinburgh be John Rot, for 
Hmrie Chateries. mdlxxviii. Cum privilegio 
reffali. At the end is, Quod Holland, in Dalkeith. 
1578. An edition of ^sopU Fablet, in French, 
was printed at Antwerp, by Philip Galle, under 
the following quaint title, Esbatiment Morel det 
Animaux. The embellishments were executed 
by Peter Heyns, who addresses a copy of verses 
to the reader, immediately after the dedication. 
Who the poet was does not appear, but the verses 
are said by Heyns, to have been begun in London. 
1578. A moral and pitiful Comedie, entituled 
All for Money. Plainly repretenting the manners 
of Men and Fashion of the World nowe adaies. 
Compiled by T. Lupton. At London, printed by 
Roger Warde and Richard Mundee, dwelling at 
Temple Barre, anno 1578.* 

Thomas Lupton wrote only one play. It is 
remarkably scarce ; it is in rhyme, black letter, 
and written in a very peculiar style. The inter- 
locutors are figurative characters, as All for 
Honey, Wit without Money, Money without 
Wit, &c. &c. 

1579, /«n. I. A New Year's Gift, dedicated 
to the Pope's Holiness. \ Gregory XIII. 

* A copjr is in the Garridi coUecUon. laDgtaaine had 
never aeen it, and John Kemble did not poneu it. Mr. 
Bdoe give* tlie title p*^ mt length. 

f From acopx in the Btitiih mosenm. 



Books were not only sent as presents on this 
day, but the practice occasioned numbers of 
publications without their contents at all refer- 
ring to the subject. Royal New Year's Gifts 
and Presents, were common in the time of queen 
Elizabeth.* 

In Beloe's Anecdotes of Scarce Books, there is 
a fragment of a poem to lord Warwick, with a 
running title, A Nue Yeares Gift, to my Lorde 
of Warwicke. This poem is of considerable 
length, and concludes with the following verses : 

The learned hath a moitall foe, 

of him that knotliing knoe« : 
The llonre is malUest bjr a weede, 

that for no pmpoae (roes. 

Well : where that noble natnre dwells, 

and parfkil honour is : 
Thear vcrtae habreth in the halt, 

and rests the God of bits. 

Take wel In worth mr noeyearea gift, 

for whiels four vertnes line : 
And I maye write, I mind like verse 

to foo or TOOTS to give. 

Finis q goodwill. 

It is in black letter, and forms two fly leaves 
to Neville de furoribus Norfolciensium Ketto 
duce. In the possession of the Rev. Mr. White, 
of Lichfield. 

1579, Feb. 13. Died, John Fowler an emi- 
nent printer at Louvain. He was bom in the 
city of Bristol, and educated in the tenets of the 
Romish church, at Winchester school, whence 
he removed, on the foundation, to New college, 
Oxford, in 1555, and obtained a fellowship 
which he resigned in 1559, and left England for 
Antwerp, in which city and at Louvain, he set 
up a press, from whence issued, from himself 
and others, various controversial treatises levelled 
against protestantism. Wood says that John 
Fowler was well skilled in Greek and Latin, a 
tolerable poet and orator, a theolugist not to be 

* In the Bodleian library, Oxford, there is a manuscript 
copy of a sermon, translated into Latin by the princess 
(EUxabeth) from the Italian by Occhini. It is written on 
vellum, with uncommon elegance, with her own hand, and 
dedicated to her brother, king Edward VI., to whom she 
sent it 83 a new year's gift. The dedication is dated Kn- 
fleld, Dec. 30 , but the year is not mentioned ; it must have 
been between the vears 1546 and 1552. 

In 1765, bishop Liltletou showed the society of Anti- 
quaries a large parchment roll, containing a list of new- 
year's gifts presented to queen Elizabeth,at Greenwich,on 
the 1st of January, 1585, signed by theqneen, and counter 
signed by John Astlcy, esq. roaster and treasurer of the 
Jewels ; by which it appears, that the greatest part, if not 
all the peers and peeresses of the realm, all the bishops, 
chief offlcers of state, and several of the queen's household 
servants, even down to her apothecaries, master cook, 
Serjeant of the pastry, Ac. gave new. year's gifts to her 
msOesty, consisting either of a sum of money, or Jewels, 
trinkeb, wearing apparel, fcc. Most of the peeresses gave 
rich gowns, petticoats, kiitles, doublets, mantles, some 
embroidered with pearls, garnets, &c. bracelets, caskets 
stadded with precious stones, and other toys. The queen's 
physician presented her with a box of foreign sweetmeats j 
her apothecary with a box of lozenges, and a pot of con- 
serves i her master cook with " a fayre marchepayne," a 
macaroon then in fashion ; her seijeant of the pastry " a 
fayre pye oringed," &c. On the back of this roll was a 
list of the gifts presented by the queen in return, the whole 
of which consisted of gilt plate :— " To the earl of Leicester 
one hundred and thirty two ounces,"— To the earl of War- 
wick one hundred and six ounces." &c. the sum total bdag 
(oar thousand eight hundred and nine ounces. 
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contemned ; and so versed in criticism and other 
polite literature, that he might have passed for 
anoUier Robert or Henry Stephens. He died at 
Namur, and was buried in the church there. 

John Booabd was also a printer of catholic 
works at Louvain, and lived at the sign of the 
Golden Bible. His works, like those of Fowler, 
were numerously distributed in England. 

11)79, March II. Humphrey Tor was made 
free of the stationers' company, by his father's 
copy. He lived at the sign of Uie Helmet, in St. 
Paul's church yard; he printed little, but Henry 
Binneman printed for him. William Jones, who 
bad been an apprentice to Mrs. Toy, was also 
made free of the company on the above day. 

1579. Alaxander Arbdthnett was king's 
printer for Scotland, and resided at the kirk in 
the field, Edinburgh, where he printed an edition 
of the Bible in folio, for the use of Scotland, by 
the commissioners of the kirk. 

1579. An ordinance of Henry III. king of 
France, forbade all almanack makers to pro- 
phecy, directly or indirectly, concerning the 
affairs of the state, or of individuals. 

1579, Ang. The DUeoveiy of a Gapmg Gvlf 
wheretmUt England it like to be twaCUnced by 
anotlier JPVench marriage, if the Lord forbid not 
the banes, by letting her maiettie tee the tin ^ 
pttnithmmt thereof... lUenteAugutti. Anno 1579. 

John Stubbs, of Lincoln's Inn, the author, 
William Page, the publisher, and Hugh Single- 
ton, the printer, were tried on the statute 1 and 
2 of Philip and Mary, against the authors, dis- 
persers or printers of seditious words, or rumours ; 
in consequence whereof Stubbs and Page had 
their right hands cut off with a butcher's knife 
and a mallet, in the year 1581.* Hugh Singleton 
was pardoned. 

The following is the order of council ad- 
dressed to the lord mayor of London, for the 
apprehension of the offenders who were concerned 
in the above work : 

" To the Lord Mayor of London. 

"Afterourrighthearty commendations. Where- 
as there hath been of late printed and published 
within that city a certain libel, intituled, A DU- 
coveringe of the gapinge gitlphe, &c. wherein the 

* John Stnbbs was a hot-headed Puritan, whom sUter 
was nuiTled to Thomas (Taitwiight, the head of that Ac- 
tion. Thlfl execadon took place upon a scallbld, in the 
market-place at Westminster. After Stubbs had his richt 
hand cat off, with his left he pulled off his hat, and cned 
with a loud voice. " Ood save the queen V* the multitude 
standing deeply silent, either out of horror at this new 
and onwonted kind of punishment, or else oat of com- 
miseration of the undaunted man, whose character was 
unblemished. Camden, a witness to this transaction, has 
related It. The author, the printer, and the publisher, 
were condemned to this barbarous pnnistamcDt. on an act 
of Philip and Mary, agmtntt the mUhm amtpuilitktn of 
teditimu writmgt. Some lawyers were honest enough to 
assert that the sentence was erroneous, for that act was 
only a temporary one, and died with queen Maiy j but, of 
these honest lawyers, one was sent to the Tower, and 
another was so sharply reprimanded, that he reaipied liis 
place as a Jnd^ in the Common Pleas Other lawyers, as 
the Lord Chief Justice, who fawned on the prerogative 
tu more then than afterwards in the Stuart-reicns, as- 
serted thst queen Mary was a king; and that an act made 
by any king, nnless repealed, most always exist, because 
tba king of England never dies. — Cmriot. afUt. vol. s. 



autlior has not only rery contemptuously inter- 
meddled in matters of state touching her majes- 
ty's person, but also uttered certain things to the 
dishonour of the duke of Anjou, brother to the 
French king. Forasmuch as divers of the said 
books have been very seditiously cast abroad, and 
secretly dispersed into the hands of snndry of 
her majesty s subjects, as well the inhabitants of 
that city, as in other parts of this realm ; with 
an intention, as much as in them lay, to alter the 
mind of her highness's good and dutiful subjects, 
and to draw them into a suspicion and misliking 
of her majesty's actions, as though the same 
tended to the prejudice of this realm, and sub- 
version of the estate of true religion, (now a long 
time, by the goodness of Almighty God, and her 
highness's authority, as God's minister, estab- 
lished and continued among us.) Albeit her 
majesty hath received such an assured opinion of 
the luyalty of her said subjects, and specially of 
the inhabitants of that her city of London, Uiai 
they will not so easily give credit to tmy such 
secret sinister devices tending to the impairing 
and defacing of her highness's good proceedings, 
especially in the point of religion, where she 
hath willed us to assure you, that she desireth no 
longer life than she shall be a maintainer and 
upholder of the same; yet forasmuch on the one 
part it behoveth her mtgesty in honour to hare 
so notorious an injury done to so great a prince, 
her neighbour, who m such kind and confident 
sort (all respect of peril and danger laid apart) 
vouchsafed to do her majesty that honour to 
come and visit her, repaired by all the ways and 
means that any way can be devised : so on the 
other side, her oighness is very desirous, that as 
hitherto she hath been ven careful (as by her 
doings hath well appeared) to maintain and 
continue this realm, both in matters of policy 
and religion, in such quiet and peaceable estate 
as hitherto she hath done, and which never any 
prince did more careful before ; so at this present 
It should be known unto her subjects what her 
meaning is; not by any treating or dealing with 
the said duke of Anjou, who, neither by himself 
nor his ministers, did at any time press her to do 
any thing to the prejudice of this state, to inno- 
vate or infringe any thing in the government 
which she hath both established, and nitherto by 
God's goodness and assistance maintained against 
sundry designs and complots of many enemies, 
of whom the Lord be thanked, there is at present 
no such great doubt as was heretofore to be con- 
ceived ; For these and other good considerations, 
to the intent that her said subjects give not any 
credit to such untrue and vain suspicions, her 
highness hath at this present caused a proclama- 
tion to be made in her name, to be pnnted and 
directed thither to be published, at the publishing 
whereof within that city and liberties in place 
accustomed, her majesty's pleasure is, that you 
the lord mayor, accompanied with some good 
number of the aldermen your brethren, and the 
shrives now, as in like cases has been accustomed, 
should be present; and further, for the better 
confirming of the inhabitants of the said city on 
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her majesty's rancere meanine towards them, and 
the whole realm, it is also tnou^ht convenient, 
and so we require your lordship to call the 
mastoi, goremoiB, and wardens of the company 
of the city before you, and, in her highness's 
naaie, to command them, that, appointing some 
day as soon as convenient may be, for the assem- 
blies in their several halls of their companies, 
they do cause the said proclamation and con- 
tents of these our letters to be openly read and 
published, charging all and every person, upon 
the penalty contained in the said proclamation, 
to bring unto the said master, governor, and war- 
dens, all such the said books, printed or written, 
•8 they or any of them may have. And both 
now, and from time to time hereafWr, to signify 
what persons, to their knowledge, have, or may 
have had any of the said books ; which books ye 
shall charge the said master, governor, and war- 
deos to Ming unto you, with the names of the 
parties and manner how they came by them, 
except in cases where any person shall willingly 
bring the same themselves to light, to be 
destroyed according to the contents of the said 
proclamation. And thereupon shall, with as 
much speed as you conveniently may, particu- 
larly certify us thereof, to the intent if any per- 
too shall be found culpable, we may take such 
farther order as shall be thought expedient. 
And so, earnestly charging you tluit hereof there 
be no default, as you tender her majesty's 
&Toar, and wUI, upon }ronr peril, answer tne 
contrary, we bid you right heartily farewell. 
From Gydde-Hall, the 27 of September, 1570. 

" Your lordship's very loving firiends, 

W. BcROHLEr. 
W. HONDON. 
H. SVDNEY. 

Fra. Walsinoham." 



BaoMLEY, Cane. 
Rob. IiEVCESTEir. 
Chris Hatton. 



During the reign of Elizabeth, the freedom of 
the press was rather circumvented, than openly 
attacked ; she dreaded the Roman Catholics, who 
were at once disputing her right to the throne, 
and the religion of the state. Foreign publica- 
tions, or " books from any parts beyond tne sea," 
were therefore prohibited.* Although the press 
had then no restrictions, an author was always 
at the mercy of the government. Elizabeth too 
had a keen scent after what she called treason, 
which she allowed to take in a large compass. 



* Hie consequence of this prohibition was, that omr own 
men of learning were at a loss to Icnow what arms the 
enemie* of England and ot her religion, were fabricating 
against us. This Icnowledfce was absolutely necessary, as 
appears by a curious fact in Stripe's Life of Whitgi/t. A 
licence fbr the importation of foreign books was granted 
to Ascanlos de Reuialme, an Italian merchant booliseller. 
with orden to collect abroad this sort of libels ; but he was 
to deposit them wtib the archbishops and the privy council. 
A few. no doabt. were obtained, says Strype, by the curious 
Cattkoiic or Protestant. This singular document was 

•• Teonen at Lambchlth, the day of Octobre, 1686, 

■IMO r^im EHxaittlU, &c. zxriii. Bndtriri, Ascanlos 
lyecnse to brlnr over popish bookes, granted by arch 
l)ialiop Whitgift, XIV." The presses employed in printing 
Catholic works on the continent, were established at Ant- 
wop, Loovain, Doway, uul Rhelm». 



She condemned the author, printer, and pub- 
lisher of T7te Gaping Gulph, to have their right 
hands cut off, and hang^ William Carter.* It 
was sir Francis Bacon, or his father, who once 
pleasantly turned aside the keen edge of her 
royal vindictiveness; for when she was enquiring 
whether an author, whose book she had given 
him to examine, was not guilty of treason, he 
replied, " Not of treason, madam ; but of robbery, 
if you please ; for he has taken all that is worth 
noticing from Tacitus and Sallust." It is also 
related of Elizabeth, that once, when she could 
not be persuaded that a book, containing trea- 
sonable matter, was really written by the person 
whose name it bore, she said, with great indigna- 
tion, that " she would have him racked, to produce 
his author." Lord Bacon replied, " Nay, ma- 
dame, he is a doctor: never rack his person, 
rack his style ; let him have pen, ink, and paper 
and help of books, and be enjoined to continue 
his story, and I will undertake, by collating his 
styles, to judge whether he were the author." 
With the fear of Elizabeth before his eyes, 
Raphael Holinshed.f left out several sheets of 
the second edition of his Chronicle, as contain- 
ing passages offensive to her government, but 
they have since been reprinted. When Giles 
Fletcher,^ after his Russian embassy, congratu- 
lated himself with having escaped with his head, 
and on his return wrote a book, entitled, Of the 
Ruste Commonwealth, which is a very curions 
description of that country, and of its tyraDnr, 
Elizabeth forbade the publishing of the work. 

It was in this reign, says Mr. D'Israeli, that 
no book was allowed to be published without the 
permission of the licentert of the press, who were 
instructed, for the better protection of literary 
property, only to give one license for the same 
book. This does not, however, appear to have 
had the desired effect, since these persons were 
easily tampered with by the booksellers of those 
days, to furnish half a dozen authorities to 
different persons for the same work. 

1579. ZHnf, Luis de Camoens, a distinguished 
Portuguese poet, whose genius conferred so high 
a honour, and whose treatment reflects so deep 
a disgrace on his country. He was bom in the 



* See an account of him under the year 1SS4. 

t Raphael Holinshed was a native of Cheshire. HI* 
Chnmicla were first published in 1J77, In two vols, folio, 
and a^ain in 1 5R7, in three volumes. He died In 1 SSI. 

If the reader is curious to know the hours of meals In 
the reign of Elizabeth, he may learn them from Holinshed. 
" With us the nobility, gentry, and student, do ordinarily 
go to dinner at eleven before noon, and to supper at live, 
or between five and six at afternoon. The merchants dine 
and sup seldom before twelve at noon, and six at night, 
especially in London. The husbandmen dine also as high 
as noon as they call it, and sup at seven or eight ; but 
out of term, in our universities, the scholars dine at ten." 
Prolssart mentioDS waiting on the duke of I *n raster at 
five o'clock in the afternoon, when he bad supped. 

t Giles Fletcher received his education at Eton, and 
King's college, Cambridge, where he took his degree of 
L. L. D. His work on the Russian government appeared 
In isgi, 8vo. and in Hacklnyt's Yoyaga. Amongst the 
Lansdowne manuscripts, there Is a petition which was 
presented by the Russian merchants, then In London, 
with the offensive passages. Giles Fletcher died In IS»I, 
leaving two sons, Phineas and OUea, who are both known^ 
in the republic of letters. 
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city of Lisbon, in the year 1527, and there re- 
ceived that education, which enabled him to 
dispay abilities, the magnitude and lustre of 
which procured him the appellation of "the 
Virril of his country." After completing his 
academical studies, he entered into the army; 
and, in a battle against the Moors at Centa, had 
the misfortune to lose an eye. He then em- 
barked for the East Indies, urged by the hope 
of mending his fortunes by commerce ; but nis 
wishes were disappointed, either from bis own 
neglect, or that commerce was adverse to his 
efforts; however this might be, the leisure be 
obtained was devoted to &e Muses, and the re- 
sult was, his there commencing that production, 
universally known and admired, under the title 
of the Lxuiad. On his return from India, be 
had the misfortune to be shipwrecked, and the 
only thing he could preserve was his poem. In 
1571, this great work was published, with a 
dedication to Sebastian, king of Portugal.* But, 
as if misfortune had " marked him for her own," 
his hopes of royal patronage were cruelly dis- 
appointed. The monarch, either insensible to 
the merits of the poem, or instigated to act coldly 
to the poet by his enemies, received with con- 
tempt what he ought to have considered as an 
honour done even to a crowned bead, and re- 
warded the writer with a neglect which left bim 
in all the wretchedness of indigent virtue, to 
expire in an alms-house, and left an everlasting 
stain on his king and country. The following 
epitaph was inscribed on his grave : — 

HERE LIES LUIS DE CAMOENS, 

PRINCE OF THE POETS OF BIS TIME. 

HE LIVED POOR AND MISERABLE, AND DIED 

ANNO DOMINI 1579. 

The people of Macao are still proud of shew- 
ing a cave where Camoens amused himself in 
writing his Lusiad. This excellent poem has 
been translated into English by sir Richard 
Fanshaw, and Mr. Mickle.f 

1579. Andrew ScHouTENs,a printer at Ley- 
den, in Holland, professes to beprinting tn now 
aeademia Lugdun in Batavit. William, prince of 
Orange, founded a university at Leyden, in 1 575. 
This city, during the seventeeth and eighteenth 
centuries, produced some of the most splendid 
and beautiful specimens of the typographic art, 
from the Elzevir press, and also fays claim to 
the first use of stereotype printing. 

1 579. It is related by Balbinus,in his Bohemia 
Docta, that Henry of Waldstein, lord of Dan- 
brawitz, in Bohemia, erected printing presses 
both at Dobrziech and at New Buntzlau, about 
the middle of this century. Some of his own 
compositions were printed at these presses. Henry 
is reported to have been the principal author of 
the Bohemian version of the Bible, (six hand- 

• Sebastian III. was killed near Tankers, July ag, 1S78. 

t William JiiUns Mickle, the traaslator of the Ltuiad of 
Camoens. was bom at Langholm, in Domfrieshlre, in 1734, 
and died October, 1788. Mr. Mickle was also the aathor 
of the Coneuilne, a poem In the manner of Spencer, re- 
published under the title of Sir Marlpn, 4to. and Almada 
BiUf a poem. 



some volumes in small folio) printed tn vnan 
fratrvm Bohemicontm tn Graticz Marehionahu 
Moravia, in the years 1579, fue. Le Long^ 
mentions a Bohemtan Bible edited by the Calvin* 
ists, printed at Castello Kralitz, in Moravia, in 
6 vols. 4to. 1579-1593. It is observed by Crantz 
that the Bohemian brethren, to whom tnis press 
belonged, applied it to no other purpose than 
that of printing the Holy Scriptures in their ver- 
nacular language. 

1579, Oct. 20. The parliament held at Edin- 
burgh, forbade " all markets and fairs to be kept 
on tne Sabboth-day, or in any church, or church 
yaird ; so all handy-work on the Sabboth- 
day, all gaming, playing, pas.singto taverns and 
aile-houses, and wilfull remainging from their 
parish church, in time of sermon or prayers; 
and a pecuniall mulct layd upon the trans- 
gressours respective, to be paid for the use of the 
poor of the parish." It was also decreed, that 
" Every householder having lands or goods worth 
500 pounds, should be obliged to have a Bible," 
(which at this time was printed in folio) " and a 
Psalm book, in his house, for the better instruc- 
tion of themselves, and their families, in the 
knowledge of God." 

1579. The Schoole of Abuse, conteining a 
pleautaunt Invective agairut Poets, Pipers, Plaiers, 
Jesters, and such like Caterpilters, of a Cotmnon- 
welth; setting up the Flagge of Defiance to their 
mitchievota exercise, and overthrowing their Bul- 
warkes by profane writers, naturall reason and 
common experience. A Discourse as pleasatmt 
for Gentlemen that favour learning, at profitable 
for all that wyll follow vertue. By Stephan 
Gosson, Stud, Oxon. Printed at London, by 
Thomas Woodcocke. 1579. 

1580. A document found by Mr. Thomson, 
of the record office, Edinburgh,* gives the fol- 
lowing bibliopegistic information, respecting the 
charges of a Scotch bookbinder of this date, 
which may be considered rather an interesting 
morceau of its kind ; and which throws consider- 
able light on the sort of bindings and prices paid 
in Scotland at this period. Among fifty-nine 
different books, the following items are selected : 

JOBHNI GiaSOMIS BUIMINDIRS PRICSrT. 

£\7 u. <d. October, 1580. 

Opera Clementis Alexandrln], Svo. gj/U, pryee. . u 

Gildeie epistola, 8vo. In /larcftmtfn/ ti^a 

Aneuch Is ane feist, 4to xiitf 

Predtctiones memorabiles. Bto. In parchment. . ' iijs 
Zanthlg [Zanchius] de tiibus clohim folio gj/U, 

pryce xu 

Harmonia Stanharsti folio. In wUene, pryce . . zs 
Dtctionariam in latino gneco et galUco setmone 

4to. gylt, pryce xu 

Badieus de contemptn rerum fortuitarum 4to, 

X» vcltene yjs vU)tf 

Commentazia in Suetonium, Svo, gytt, pryce .. zs 

Thesaurus paupcrum, 8to, In vetlene t« 

Petronius Arbiter, 8to. In parchment iy« 

Orationes daioram vionun, iSmo. gylt, pryce it 

I !>.«_« Somraa of this compt is 

J. B«OWO. ^^ ,. jjy ^ j,y ^ 

The value is given in Scotch money. 

On the back of this account is an order upon 
the treasurer, subscribed by the king, and the 

* Published by the Bannatyne club. 
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abbots of Dunfermline and Cambuskenneth, as 
follows : — 

REX. 

Tbesauniire we preit yow weill IT is our will 
and we charge yow tliat ye Inuontinent eftcrthe 
STcht beiiof ansuer our louit Johnne gipsouu 
buikbindar of the sowme of sevintene pundis 
iiijs iiijd within meutiouat To be tliankeruUie 
allonit to yow in yourcomptis keping this our 
precept togetlier with the said Junnne his ac- 
quittance thairt'poun for your warrand Sub- 
scryuit with our hand at Halymdebouse the first 
day of October 1580. JAMES R. 

R. Dunfermline, A. Cambuskenneth. 

. Here -we have also further Gibson's receipt . 

I Johnne Gibsoun be the tennor heirof grant 
me to haue ressauit fra Robert coluill of cleishe 
in name of my lord thesaurar tlie sowme of sevin- 
tene punde iiijs iiijd conforme to yis compt and 
precept within written off ye qlk sowme I hald 
me Weill qtent and payit and discharge him 
hereof for euir Be thir p'nte subscuit with my 
hand at Edr the xv day of november 1580. 

Johnegybsone wt my hand. 

In the following year we find that Gibson was 
appointed " king's bookbinder" under the privy 
seal, dated Dalkeith, July 29, 1581 . 

" Ane letter maid to Jobne Gibsoun bukebiuder, 
makand him Our Soverane Lordis Buikbinder, 
and gevand to him the office thairof for all the 
dayis of his lyfetyme, Stc. See. For using and 
exercising quhairof his heines gevis grantis and 
assignis to the said Johne yeirlie the sowme of 
tuentie pundis usuall money of this realme, to 
be payit yierlie." He appears to have been an 
artist of some celebrity, as seen in the account of 
his work, and other particulars already referred 
to. Gibson had been employed by James, pre- 
vious to his appointment, as shown by the follow- 
ing entries in the accounts of the high treasurer 
of Scotland : — 

Afaii 1 580. Item be the Kingis Majesteis pre- 
cept to Johnne Gibsoun buikbinder, for certane 
buikis fumist to his hienes, conforme to his par- 
ticular compt, as the samyn with the said precept 
and bis acquittance schewin upoun compt beris, 
xlj lib. vj s. 

October 1580. Item be the Kingis Majesteis 
precept to Johnne Gibsoune buikbindar, ffor 
certane buikis juaid be him to his hienes, con- 
forme to the particular compt gevin in therupoun, 
as t^e samin with the said precept and his ac- 
quittance schewin upoun compt beris, xx li. 

Janvare 1582. Item be his Maiesties precept 
to Johnne Gibsoun buikbindare, lor sinorie vo- 
lumes bund to his hienes, as the precept with his 
acquittance producit upoun compt beris, v Ij. 
XV] s. viii d. 

Marcne 1582. Item for binding of the New 
Testament to his Majestic be Johne Gibsoun 
buikbindare, xiiijs. 

Whether Gibson came to England with James 
cannot be ascertained. 



1580, Feb. 13. John Cuarlewood, who lived 
at the sign of the Half Eagle and Key, in Bar- 
bican, was licensed on this day to print the 
romance of Palmerin of Em/land, on considera- 
tion, that if any thing reprehensible was found 
in the book after publication, all the copies 
should be committed to the flames. Charlewood 
commenced printing in 1575, tised many sorts 
of letter, and about the cut of his sign this motto. 
Post lenebras lux, and sometimes styles himself 
servant to the right honourable the earl of Arun- 
del. He continued in business till 1593. 

1580. John Le Preux, who exercised the art 
of printing at Morges, a town in Switzerland, 
styled himself printer to the illustrious body of 
the pastors and professors of Berne. Le Long 
mentions a lAtin version of the book of Genesis, 
printed at Morges in 1568. 

Le Prevx, a printer of Paris, at this period, 
often suppressed the name of the town where he 
resided, giving merely his own. 

1580. About this period much encouragement 
was given to the art of engraving and copper- 
plate printing. Abraham Ortelius mentions in 
his Geography, several Englishmen who were 
eminent in the art of engraving. The following 
are those who flourished in this century. 

William Cunyngham, a phvsician at Norwich, 
plates in his Cotmographical Glass, printed by 
John Day, London, 1559. 

Antliony Jenkinson, maps, 1562. 

Robert Leetli, a man skilful in taking a plot 
of a county, who was sent over to take the 
province of Ulster, in Ireland, in 1567. 

Humphrey Lhuyd, engraved a dral't of the sea 
coast of Scotland, as appears by his letter to 
Abraham Ortelius, dateo April 5, 1568. Ames, 
however, had not seen this map, nor any en- 
graving in Scotland until 1576, if those in the 
folio bible were executed there. 

Humphn Cole, a goldsmith, map and fron- 
lispiece to Barker's Bible, 1572. 

Christopher Saxton,the first set of maps of the 
counties of England and Wales.* 

Richard Lyne, was employed by archbishop 
Parker in engraving genealogies and maps. 1574. 

Cornelius Hogius, maps for Saxton, 1574. 

John Bettes, a painter and engraver, pedigree 
and mgnettes in Hall's Chronicle, died in 1676. 

Nicholas Reynolds, maps for Saxton, 1577. 

Remegius Hogenberg, besides being employed 
by archbishop Parker, engraved many of the 
maps for Saxton. 1574 to 1678. 

William Borough, of Rome, coast of Scotland 
for Saxton, 1579. Ralph Aggas, surveyor, map*. 



* The first set of maps of England was collected by 
Chriatopher Saxton of Tingley, near Leeds, in Yorkshire, 
who spent nine years in travelling over the whole king- 
dom, of wliich he ma :e a {general survey, and separate 
ones of the coanties, which he published under the title of 
.itlas Anglicanut, m suis Comitaium Dacript. apud Chrit. 
Saltan. Londmi, 1574-9. Thomas Seckford, Master of the 
Requests to queen Elizalieth, was the promoter of this un- 
dertaking, procuririg him a license to imprint maps for 
England, or any county therein, for ten years. 

A copy of the abtrve work, curiously coloured, and 
mounted upon drawing paper, russia, with Joints, was 
lately offered for ifii vu. 

•i A 
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Christopher Switzer, wood cuts for books, the 
broad seals of England from the conquest to 
James I. 

William Ro^rs, title to LinchotenU Voyages, 
cuts to Broughtan, — Heads. 

Augustine Ryther, engraved the counties of 
Durham, Westmoreland, and Cumberland for 
Saxton ; also some of the maps of the Spanish 
inrasion, 1588, he kept a shop near Leadenhall, 
' next the sign of the Tower, and got the discourse 
of Petrus Ubadini translated into English ; dedi- 
cated to the lord admiral Howard, in 1590. 

Francis Hogenberg, 1555. 

George Hoefnagle, of Antwerp, nuips, a plate 
of Nonesuch. Robert Adams, plans and charts. 

Reginald Elstracke, ;x)r<ro«tt, 1587. 

15Q0. A brief discours contayning certayne 
reasons, why catholigues refuse to goe to church. 
Written by a learned and vertuous man, to a f rend 
of his in England, and dedicated by J. H. to the 
queenes most excellent majestic. Imprinted at 
Douay, by John Lyon, l2mo. 

In the library of Trinity college, Dublin, there 
is a book bearing the date of 1664, beinga work 
of Julianus, an archbishop of Toledo ; it is in 
12mo, having the following imprint, Duaei, An, 
1564. Typiu Lodorici de Wtnde Typographi 
jumti. The presswork is rery tolerable ; the edi- 
tor's dedication is dated jyuaci Catuacorum. 
This is the earliest Douay book noticed by Dr. 
Cotton in his Typographical Gazetteer. Le Long 
cites a metrical version of a psalm which was 
printed at Douay in 1565, and a Harmony of 
the Bible, in 1571. In 1589, Laurence KeUam 
is called sworn printer to the English college at 
Douay, and executed many works there. 

In 1668, Dr. William Allen,* with the assist- 
ance of many foreign noblemen and ecclesiastical 
bodies, established an English Roman Catholic 
college at Douay, for the purpose of supplying 
this country witu priests to support their declin- 



* William AHen, nntaUy called the great Engllih eanli- 
nal, and wlioee vaxloiu treatises in defence of the doctrines 
and practices of the Romish chnrch, made him esteemed 
as the champion of his paity, bat so obnoxious were his 
writings in Kngland, he was nported an enemy to the 
state, all correspondence with him was deemed treason, 
and Thomas Aldfleld was actnally executed for bringing 
his D^enct of the Tioetoe Marty ra Into this country. 
He was bom at Roesal, in Lancashire, in tiie year 1533. 
In 1<47, he was entered at Oriel college, Oxford, and in 
ItSt, he was chosen principal of St. Mary's hall, and 
canon of Toik. On &e accession of Elizabeth, he re- 
tired to Louvain, where an English college was erected, 
of which he becune the chief support, and where he wrote 
In defence of the Roman catholic religion. It was thought 
to be owing to the Instigation of Dr. Allen, and some fugi- 
ttre English noblemen, that Philip II. undertook to Invade 
England. In April, ISSS, Dr. Allen published a work 
against queen EUxabeth, exhorting the nobility and peoide 
of England to desert her, and take up arms in favour of 
the Spaniards. Many thousand copies were printed at 
Antwerp, to be put on board the armada, that uey might 
be dispraised all over England ; but on Uie fUlure of that 
enterprise, all these books were destroyol. One of them, 
as soon ss printed, was transmitted by an emissaiyto the 
English council. Allen spent the latter port of his lifb at 
Rome, and Is said to have alt»«d his sentiments, and to 
have been extremely sorry for the pains he had taken to 
promote the invasion of England by the Spaniards. At 
his death, which Is supposed to have been occasioned by 
poison, October M, IS94, he was buried ;in the English 
college of Rome, where a monument is erected to his 
memory. 



ing cause. This institution flourished so that in 
the five years nearly one hundred missionaries 
arrived, and exercised their functions in different 
parts of England.* The English council became 
so irritated at these proceemngs, that, in 1578, 
they had recourse to Kequesens, the governor of 
the Netherlands, with whom they made an agree- 
ment to suppress the college ; in return for which 
Elizabeth excluded the insurgent navy from 
entering her ports. Dr. Allen and his associates 
found an asylum at Rheims ; but in the year 
1681, the magistrates of Douay invited the 
fugitives to return to their old quarters, which 
was accomplished in 1693 ;f and this religious 
community occupied this place for exactly two 
centuries, namely, until the French revolution 
dissolved this and all other similar institutions 
in the year 1793. 

In 1582, the fiist edition of the JZomuA English 
version of the New Testament was executed at 
the press of John Fogny , a printer of considerable 
note in Rheims, who lived at the sign of the 
Lion, under the superintendance of Dr. Allen, 
Gregory Martin, and Richard Bristow ; the 
notes were written by Thomas Worthington. — 
In 1 580, John Fogny printed some pieces written 
by Lesly, titular bishop of Ossory, in favour of 
Mary queen of Scots. John Fogny was succeed- 
ed by Simon Fogny, whom we find continuing 
the business in 1610. M. Van Praet informs us 
that the art of printing was in use at Rheims in 
the year 1557, by adducing a book entitled 
Coustumes generates du BaUliage de Vermandois, 
printed by Jacques Bacquenois, printer to the 
cardinal of Lorraine, in this year.^ In 1576, 
Jacaues Martin printed a work entitled La le- 
gende de Charles, Cardinal de Lorraine.\\ And 
some tracts executed at Rheims by Francois du 
Pre, in the years 1677 and 1678, may be seen in 
the library of Trinity college, Dublm. 



* By an act of parliament, it was decreed, that every 
priest of the catholic persusJtion who was found in the 
realm within forty days from the passing of the act, was to 
be accounted guilty of treason. To huboor or receive a 
priest was felony ; and such youth as were sent out of tha 
kingdom to be educated in catholic seminaries, were ren- 
dered Incapable of Inhetlting English property. 

Cuthbert Maine, a priest, suiltared as a traitor at Lann- 
ceston, in Cornwall, for saying mass In the house of Mr. 
Tregian. The queen took possession of Treglan's lands, 
and he was left to languish till his death In aprison. Tbcna 
wbo even defend the measures of Elizabeth against the 
Catholics, allow that In ten years fifty priests were execu- 
ted, and lUty-flve were banished. The fantastical pro. 
ceedings of some of the Puritans, made them equally th* 
subject of religious persecution. Three Umes, during this 
reign, did Elizabeth order their abaence by prodami&ni ; 
and of those who remained, several ended their Uvea at 
the stake, as heretics. However, the snlTetings of the 
Puritans bore no comparison to those of the CaUiollcs, as 
the wealth of the latter presented an alluring bait to the 
persecutors, so that many families sou^t refuge in foreign 
lands, and left their estates to be seized by the crown. — 
The last person who sulTered for heterodox opinions was 
Francis Kett, in Itsg. 

t A proclainatlon was Issued by Elizabeth, (brbiddinK 
any book that was either written or printed at Douay, to 
be sold or read In England. The houses of Catholics were 
forcibly entered, and the Inmates searched j where any 
vestments belonging to a priest, or books containing Ca- 
tholic doctrine were fbund, the possessors were imprisoned, 
and frequently put to the torture. 

t The earlleat Rheims book which Dr. Cotton hsd seen. 

I A copy of this rare book, on vellum, is in the royal 
library at Paris. 
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1581. Died, Andrew Wbchel, the son of 
Christian Wechel, and likewise a very accurate 
printer of many valuable editions of the Greek 
and Roman classics. Hiscommencementis dated 
ftom the year 15M, and he exercised the art 
twenty-seven years. At first, the types which he 
used were those of his father ; but he afterwards 
procured others of a more elegant description. 
On comparison of the earlier and later impres- 
sions, it will appear, says Maittaire, how much 
the lattcz surpasses Uie former. Being a protest- 
ant, he went to Frankfort, after the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, (1672) for the free exercise of 
his relixion. He himself relates the great danger 
to which he was exposed on the night of that 
dreadful tumult ; and in what manner he nar- 
rowly escaped assassination by the kind exertions 
of the learned Hubert de Languet, who lived in 
his house. Christian and Andrew Wechel are 
supposed to have had the greatest part of Henry 
Stephens's types. It was at the house of Andrew 
Wechel that our celebrated sir Philip Sidney 
lodged when at Frankfort. The impressions 
which the family of the Wechels executed at 
Frankfort are generally speaking, of superior 
value, on account of the excellent notes oi Syl- 
buigius. 

1581. The first edition of the scriptures of the 
Old mid New Testament, in the Slavonian lan- 
S*age, was printed at Ostrog, by John Theodore, 
jun. in one volume folio, under the auspices, and 
executed at the expense of Constantino, duke of 
Ostrog, waywode of Kiof and palatine of Vol- 
hynia, who, excellent in piety, and valiant in 
arms, not only defended his country by his mili- 
tary prowess, but enlightened his countrymen, by 
die dissemination of the scriptures. The volume 
is a thick folio, handsomely printed in two co- 
lumns, having the initial letters cut in wood. 
Part of the general title, as also those prefixed 
to the books of Cfenerii, the Ptalmt, and St. 
Matthew's Gospel, are printed in red ink. A 
calendar and table at the end consist of red and 
black intermixed. The third book of the Mac- 
cabees is found in this edition. The whole im- 
pression was finished in August* The Psalms 
were published separately, in 8vo, at Wilna, the 
same year. 



* For a minnte uid intemtinK aceonnt of thii Oitros 
•ditioa, the reader ii referred to the work of Mr. Hender- 
•on, entitted BUHeal Rmaarelui and Tnaelt in Rustia, 
Std. 1810; and alao to the magniflcent work of Mr. Dib- 
dJa. the BMIotheea Sptnetriama. This work U ao fare, 
that Kohlloa dedaiee, that it ii icarcelv to be fonnd in 
Knsaia itadf . A copr of thia Impreaaion, but impetfeet, is 
laid to be preserred in the hmons convent of Trotzkol, or 
Me Bolji Trialtf, about forty miles firom Moaoow, and 
another is in the library of the imperial academy of 
idencfs, at St. PetersbnrK. A perfect and Ane copy of 
this work is likewise to be seen io the Bodleian library, 
Oxford, dad in a solid binding, which wears the appear- 
ance of having been pat on at the time and place at the 
execution of the volume i and I cannot bat remember, 
says Dr. Cotton, the feelings of surprise and pleeanra 
with wliich, when it was my office, ^aa librarian,) 
to exhibit this copy to the emperor Alexander of Russia, 
on his visit to the Bodl^an library, in company with the 
other sovereigns, in the summer of 1814, his imperial 
malesty regarded for the first time this valuable and 
liitereaUng book. 



1681 . In the Doome Warning all men to the 
Judgment, a black letter quarto volume, by Ste- 
phen Bateman ; it is set down among the strangle 
prodigies happened in the world, with divers 
figures of revelations tending man's stayed con- 
version towards God, whereof the work is com- 
posed, that in the year 1460, " the noble science 
of printing was ahout thys time founde in Ger- 
many at Magunce (a famous citie in Germanie 
called Mentz.") Printed by Ralph Newberr. 

1681. Jasper Ueywood,* who flourishea at 
this time, translated three of Seneca's tragedies. 
Thyest£s, Hercules Furens, and Troas. They are 
printed in a ouarto volume, black letter, of Se- 
neca's trageaies, translated by various hands, 
and published by Marsh. 

1681. Richard Bradcocke, who dwelt in 
Aldermanburie, a little above the Conduit, at 
this time, printed " An excellent new Comedie, 
entituled tne Conflict of Conscience, contayninge 
a most lamentable example of the doleful des- 
paration of a miserable worlding, termed by the 
name of Philoloffus, who fotsooke the truth of 
God's Gospel for feare of the Ivfe and worldly 
goods. Comi>iled by Nathaniel] Woodes.t Mi- 
nister in Norwich. Tne actors' names are divided 
into six partes, most convenient for such as are 
disposed, either to shew this comedie in private 
houses or otherwise. 

1681. A true reporte of the death and martyr- 
dome of M. Campian^ jesuite and prieste, and 
M. Shertein, and M. Bryan,priests, at Tibome, 
the first of December, 1681 . Observedand written 



* Jasper Heywood was the son of John Heywood, the 
epigrammatist, and was bom in Isst. Besides the above 
plays, he contributed several poems and devicea to the 
Paradfie of Daintf Devica. He died IIVS. 

t Nathaniel Woode was a clergyman of Norwich, and 
wrote only this comedy. It is very rare in the original i 
but it has been reprintCMl. It is in the Garrick collection j 
but there is no copy of thia play in the Feanon, Wright^ 
Fanner, or Dodd's collection. — Beloe. 

X Edmund Campian was born in London in 1640, and 
educated at Christ church, London, and St. John's college, 
Oxford. In I »63, he went to Ireland and wrote the history 
of that country, in two volumes, which was afterwards 
published by sir James Ware. He then went to tiie Low 
Countries, and entered into the body of the JesoUa at 
Douay, and from thence passed to Rome. He wrote a 
tragedy called Nectar and Amtrtsla, which was acted be- 
fore the emperor at Vienna, ."and for six years he tau^t 
rhetoric and philosophy at Prague, when he was cam- 
missioned by pope Gregory XIII. to pass to England in 
IS80. He boldly and fearlessly advocated the Catholic 
cause, both by writing and preaching, and for twdve 
months eluded the pursuit of the emiiariesof Walsingham, 
when he was taken at Lyfibrd, in Berkshire, and dragged 
to the tower, where he lUlTered the torture of the rack four 
times, and was admitted to a private audience with the 
queen at Leioaater house ; notwithstanding, the answers 
he gave her m^esty, he was found guilty of high treason, 
for adhering to the pope, and was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, at Tyburn, December 1, 1S81. 

Thirteen other persons were indicted with Campian 
for a conspiracy to murder the queen, and change the 
government. Of these, Ralph Sherwin, Lnke Klrby, and 
Alexander Briant, suHi^ed at the same time as Caminan. 

A Sermon preached upon Simdt^, being the 13fA of 
March, wUhin the tower of London, in the hearing o/tadt 
oiethMte PapiaU, ae then were primmen there. JBjr Witltam 
Fulke, D. D. 1S81. lime. 

An adoertitemeni and defence for trueth agatnet her back- 
biters, and especialttf against the whispering faoourere, and 
colourers of Campiane, and the rest of Aii confederates 
treasons. In^rinled by Christopher and Robert Barker, 
prbttere to the fueente majestie, 1181. Sw. 
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iy a catholic priest, u^ich uxu present thereat. 
iVhereunto it annexed certayne verses, made by 
tundrie persons. I6mo. 

1582. Dted, Henry Dyszell, Disley, or 
DisLE, for his name is thus variously spelled, 
resided at the north-west door of St. Paul's, and 
was a stationer by company, having served an 
apprenticehip of thirteen years to W. Jones, from 
the feast of St. John tlieBaptist, 1563, and was 
loose from his apprenticeship at Midsummer, 
1676. On December 30, in the same year, he 
received from the ma.ster and wardens of the 
stationers' company a licence to print an Epitaph 
vppon the death oj Syr Edw. Sanders, Knight, 
late chief baron of thexchequer : but on June 
20, 1577, he was fined 20«. "for printinge a 
booke vnlawfullie and vnallowed." On January 
26, 1579-80, Disle procured a license from the 
bishop of London, and the wai'dens of his com- 
pany, to print the Englishe skoolmaster,set forth 
iy James Bellot for teaching of stravngers to 
pronounce Englishe. The only work to which 
this printer's name appears, is the Paradyse of 
Daynly Devises, already noticed at page 363. 
Disle must have died young, for the nrsl of the 
licenses of his books granted to Thomas Rider, 
is dated July 26, 1582, and he is therein stated 
to be deceased. 

Robert Redborne lived at the sign of the 
Cock in St. Paul's church yard, and printed an 
edition of the famous romance of Arthur of 
Brytayn, without date, in folio, with the rude 
types and worn wood cuts used by some of his 
predecessors, which is all that remains of this 
typographer. 

1582. Richard Keel printed at the long 
shop in the Poultry, under St. Mildred's church, 
and in T<ombard-street, at the sign of the Eagle, 
near unto the Stock Market. He printed seven 
works from 1548 to 1582. 

1582. A vietv of tlie seditious Bui, sent into 
Englande from, Pius Quintus,* bishop of Rome, 
anno 1 569. Taken by the reuerende father in 
God, John Jetvel, late bishop of Salisburie. 
Whereunto is added, a short treatise of tlie holy 
scriptures. Both which hee delivered in diners 
sermons in his cathedral church of Salisburie, 
anno 1570. ]2fRo. 

1582. Francis Stephens the second, was 
the son of the first Robert, has by La Caille 
been erroneously considered as a sou of the first 
Francis Stephens. Concerning him little more 



* Pope Fills V. findinK that Elizabeth cooUoued to be 
the professed adversary of the Catholic cause in Europe, 
prepared a bull, in which he pronounced "pretended" 
right to the crown of Engrland, and absolved her subjects 
from their allegiance. But the pontifT delayed to siR-n this 
instrument uniil he was informed of the failure of the in. 
snrrection in favour of the queen of Scots, and that up 
wards of eight hundred of the northern Catholics had 
■ufRa^d under tlie hands of the executioners. He then 
ordered it to be published. " If the pontiff," observes Mr. 
Llngard, ■' promised himself any particular benefit ftom 
this measure, the result must have disappointed his expec- 
tations. The time was gone by when the thunders of the 
Vatican could shake the thrones of princes." It was for 
afUxine this bull on the bishop of London's gate, that 
John Felton suffered as a traitor.— Sec page 357, ante 
Plus V. died September 30, 1572, aged 68 yean. 



is recorded, than that he was deeply skilled in 
the learned languages; and that having em- 
braced the reformed religion, he practised the 
typographic art at Geneva from the ^ear 1562, 
to 1582. He gave to the public various works 
of Calvin, several impressions of the New Testa- 
ment, both in French and Latin, in the years 
1567 and 1568; and if we may credit La Caille, 
La saint Bible, bearing those dates : Histoire de 
Portugal, folio, a translation from the Latin of 
Osorius, and Grammatiea Greeca Sr Latina a 
Roberto Stephana scripta. Perhaps, says Mr. 
Greswell, the latter work is dubious. Maittaire 
says he had never met with it. Francis Stephens 
doubtless printed various other works on his own 
account, or at the request and charge of others. 
According to La Caille, he finally settled in 
Normandy, married there, and became the father 
of a numerous family ; amongst whom are men- 
tioned Ger\aise and Adrien Stephens, who were 
" libraires" at Paris, and a daughter, Adrienne. 
This second Francis Stephens generally used as 
his ensigne, a variety of the family device. — 
Sometimes he exhibited the olive, with its broken 
branches, in an oval, without the human figure. 
His impressions, recordedby Maittaire, are seven 
in number. 

1582. Printing introduced in the island of 
Walcheren, at Middleburg, tlie capital, when an 
English book entituled, Robert Brown's* Lives 
of all true Christians, was printed by Richard 
Painter, in quarto.f Several other English 
works were printed at Middleburgh before the 
close of this century, among whicn are Dudley 
Fenner's Song of Songs, and some pieces of 
that eccentric character, Hugh Broughton. In 
1584, R. Schilders, who styles himself printer to 
the states of Zealand, put forth at this place a 
Dutch translation of lord Burleigh's celebrated 
tract On the Execution of Justice in England, 
which was first printed at London, in 1578. 

A History of France under Charles IX. in 
three volumes 13mo, bears for imprint, Meidel- 
bourg, par Henrich Wolff. But whether Middle- 
burg is meant, cannot be asceitained.^ 



• Robert Brown, though he was not particularly dia- 
tinguished by his literary attainments, has acquired some 
degree of celebrity by his having been the founder of a 
sect, called after his own name, the Brownistt, who were 
very rigtd and narrow in point of discipline. What ren- 
ders these separatists worthy of notice is, that tbey became, 
in time, the origin of the Independents, who attaiined sach 
high power in the government of this country. Having 
formed, about 1560, a religious society at Norwich, he waa 
Imprisoned ; hot by means of treasurer Burleigh, to whom 
be was related, be obtained his liberty. Brown then went 
to Zealand, and set up a church of Independents, bavin; 
no communion with any other Christians. In 1S85 he waa 
in England, and under some trouble for a book he had 
written against the church. At length, after all the con- 
tests in which R. Brown was engaged, he returned Into 
the bosom of that church which he had pronounced to be 
popish and antichristian, and all the ordinances and sacra- 
raents of which he had declared to be invalid, and was 
preferred to a living in Northamptonshire, but never offici. 
ated, leaving the care of his church to a curate. He was 
sent to Northampton gaol for assaulting a constable, and 
insulting a magistrate, at the age of 80, and died there in 
the year 1630. 

t This version may be seen in the library of Trinity 
college, Dublin. — Cotton. 

t A copy of this work Is in Marsh's library, Dublin. — <i. 
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1583. Matthias Paludanus printed at Bil- 
boa, in Spain, the Constitutiont of Pitw IV. and 
other popa; also a Spanish version of the Orlando 
Furioso, in the same year, which is a very rare 
book. — It nould appear that during this century, 
some of the well known and celebrated Giunta, 
or Junta family, transported themselves from 
Italy, and carried on the printinfi^ business in 
Spain. From books now in the Bodleian library, 
it appears that Juan de Junta printed at Bur^s, 
in 1536 ; at Salamanca, in 1547 ; and Philip 
de Junta at Bur);og in the years 1582 and 1503. 

It was in the city of Florence, where literature 
and the fine arts have always flourished, that the 
Junta family first established their press, the 
first-fruit of which was an edition of Zenobii 
Praoerbia, printed in 1497, and followed by a 
JtuHn and OrpA^iu, both dated 1500. 

1583, Nov. 23. Edward Ardeme* was racked 
within the tower previous to his execution. Be- 
sides the rack, there was then in that dungeon 
for heretic*, a circular machine of iron, called 
the Seavenger't Davgkter,\ from the name of its 
iuTcntor. 

1583. Died, Henry Bynneman an eminent 
printer, who dwelt in Thames-street, near unto 
Bayoard's castle, and at Knight Rider's-street, 
at the sign of the Mermaid, with this motto 

* On Oie side of the Mpl<t*, books agaiiut the qneen 
and princes excommanicate, drew some which had the 
pope's power In great reverence for their obedience, and 
amongst others tber so distracted one Somerville, a 
Centleman, that in haste he undertook a jonrnej privilj 
to the qaeen*s couit, and breathing nothing but biood 
against the Protestants, he furiously set upon oue or two 
by the way, with his sword drawn. Being apprehended, 
he professed that he would have killed the queen with his 
crwD bands. Whereupon he, and by his impeachment, 
Ardeme, his wife's father, a man of very ancient gentility, 
in the county of Warwick, Ardeme's wife their daughter, 
Somervilie, and Hall a priest, as accessaries were 
mrraigned. Three days after SomerviUe was fotud 
strangled ; Ardeme was hanged, and the woman and 
priest were pardoned. — Camden's Annaft. 
t The kinds of torture employed in the Tower were : — 
!. The rack, a large open frame of oak, raided three 
feet from the ground. The prisoner was laid under it, on 
his back, on the floor: liis wrists and ancles were attached 
by oords by two rollers at the ends of the frame i these 
were moved by levers in opposite directions, till the body 
rose to a level with the (rame. Questions were then put ; 
and If the answers did not prove satisfactory, the sufferer 
was stretched more and more, till the bones started from 
the^ sockets. 

3. The tcavengei*» imtghter was a broad hoop of Iron, 
so caJled. constfting of two paits, fastened to each other 
by a Idnge. The prisoner was made to kneel on the pave- 
ment, and contract liimself into as small a compass as he 
could. Then the executioner, kneeling on his stioulders, 
and having introduced the hoop under his legs, compressed 
the victim close together till he was able to Cssten the 
extremities over the small of the back. The time allotted 
to this kind of torture was an hour and a half, daring 
which time it commonly happened that, from excess of 
compression, the blood started from the nostrils ; some, 
times, it was believed, from the extremities of the hands 
and feet 

3. Iron ^mmf tofs,wtiich could be contracted by the aid of a 
•crew. They served to compress the wrists, and to sus- 
pend the prisoner in the air from two distant points of a 
beam. He was placed on three pieces of wood, piled one 
on the other, which, when liis hands had been made fast, 
were successively withdrawn from under his feet. 

4. A fourth kind of torture was a cell called tittle ease. 
It vras of so small dimensions, and so constructed, that 
the prisoner could neither stand, walk, sit, or lie in it at 
full length. He was compelled to draw himself up in a 
squatting posture, and so remained during several days. 
— UngvrdfVol- viii. 



about it, Omnia temmu halent. He had been 
servant to Reynold Wolfe, and during the time 
be was in business met with great encourage- 
ment from archbishop Parker, who allowed him, 
to have a shop, or shed, at the north-west door 
of St. P.iul's, at the sign of the Three Wells. 
He left Henry Denham and Ralph Newbery 
his assignees. Bynneman's first book is dated 
1566, and he printed in the whole one hundred 
and twenty works. Some of his printing has 
already been inserted; and from among the rest 
the following may he noticed : — 

A large collection of novels, dedicated to tir 
George Howard, matter cf the armory, 9vo,fnntei 
for Nicholas Englande, Nov. 8, 1567. 

A new, merry, and wittie commedie, or enter- 
lude, newly imprinted, treating upon the history 
of Jacob and Esau, taken out of the first Booki 
of Moses, entituled Genesis, 1568, 4to.* 

Of ghnstes and spirites walkyng by night, and 
strange noyes, crackes, and sundry fore wamynges, 
whiche commonly happen before the death of men, 
great slaughters, and alterations of kyngdomes. 
Written by Lew es Lauaterus of Tigunne. And 
translated by R. H. 1572, 4to. 

A new yeares gifte, dedicated to the pope's 
holiness, 1579, 4to.-— See page 365, ante. 

In 1580, he printed a work written by John 
Welles, a scrivener, in Fleet-street, in which one 
Arthur Halle of Grantham, member of parlia- 
ment, was of casting reflections on sir Robert 
Belle, the then speaker, and several of tlie mem- 
bers ; it was dedicated to sir Henrv Kny vett. 
One copy of this work was delivered, to Henry 
Shurlande, in Friday-street, linen draper, to be 
sent to Mr. Halle. Bynneman received cloth of 
Mr. Shurlande to the amount of £6 ISs. Ad. for 
printing the said book. Twelve months after- 
wards, Mr. Halle received six oUier copies from 
the printer, and his man a seventh. Ihey were 
all cited to appear before the house of commons, 
when it appeared that Halle had g^veo xx no- 
bles to Welles for the copy. After expressing 
their deep contrition, they were all sequestered, 
" and ordered to meet again three different times 
afterwards, when Halle was committed to the 
tower for six months, and until he made a reta- 
liation to the satisfaction of the house, to pay 
500 marks, to be severed from being a memoer 
of this house, and to choose another." 

The first foure bookesof Virgils ^neis, trans- 
lated tnto English /teroical verse, by Richard 
Stanyhurst. With other poetical devices thereto 
annexed. At the end, an epistle of the printer, 
relating to the work. Dedicated to his brother, 
the lord baron of Dunfayne, 160 pages, 1583, 
12mo. 

1583. William Bartlet, or Barthelet, as 
he spelt his name both ways, followed the pro- 
fession at tliis period, and printed two works. 



* A copy of the above rare piece, sold at Major Pear. 
son's sale, for ^1 7s. At Mr. Dodd's sale it produced 
the sum of ^3 5s. At Dr. Wright's sale, a manuscript copy, 
transcribed by Mr. Henderson, sold for ^'3 lOs. A per. 
feet copy was In the Kemble collection ; and Mr. Beloe 
perfected the copy in the Qarrick collection. — Betot. 
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1683, Jan. 8. Boolu delivered up by the richer 
Printert to the company, for the relief of the poor, 
from a mamucript tndoried : Decreet of the Lord* 
jn the Star-chamber, touching Printer! , Stationert, 
i-c. 23 Jtinit, Eliz. 28, 1686. Orderifor them 
lent to Archbithop Whitgift. 

Whereas suudne decrees and ordinances have, 
upon grave advice and deliberation, been made 
and published for the repressing of such great 
enormities and abuses as of late (most men in 
tyme past) have been commonlye used and prac- 
tised by diverse contemptuouse and disorderly 
persons, professing the arte or misterie of print- 
mg and selling of books; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing the said abuses and enormities are nothing 
abated, but (as is found by experience) doe 
rather more and more increase, to the wilful and 
manifest breach and contempt of the said ordi- 
nances and decrees, to the great displeasure and 
offence of the queen's moste excellent maiestie ; 
by reason whereof sundrie intolerable offences, 
troubles, and disturbances, have happened, as 
well in Uie church as'in the civile government of 
the state and commonwealeof thisrealme, which 
seem to have growen, because the paynes and 
penalties, conteyned and sett downe in the same 
ordinances and decrees, have been too light and 
small for the correction and punishment of so 
grievouse and heynouse offences, and so the 
offenders and malefactors in that behalfe, have 
not been so severely punished, as the qualitie of 
their offences have deserved : her majestie, there- 
fore, of her moste godlie and gracious disposicion, 
being careful that speedie and due reformacion 
be had of the abuses and disorders aforesaid, and 
that all p«rsons using or professing the arte, 
trade, ormysterie of printing, ur selling of books, 
should from henceforth be ruled and directed 
therein by some certeyn and knowen rules, or 
ordinances, which should be inviolablie kept and 
observed, and the breakers and offenders of the 
same to be severely and shorplie pnnished and 
corrected, hathe straytly charged and required 
the mostreverend fatber-in-God, the archbishop 
of Canterbttrie, and the ri^ht honourable the 
lordes, and others of her majesties privy council, 
to see her majesties said most gracious and godlie 
intention and purpose to be dulie and effectuallie 
executed and accomplished. Whereupon the 
said most reverend father, and the whole present 
sitting in this honourable cowrte,tkis 23d day of 
June, in the twenty-eighth year of her majesties 
reign, upon grave and mature deliberation, have 
ordeynea and decreed that the ordinances and 
constitutions, rules and articles, hereafter follow- 
ing, shall, from henceforth, by all persons, be 
duly and inviolablie kept and observed, accord- 
ing to the tenor, purporte, and true intent and 
meaning of the same, as they tender her majes- 
ties high displeasure, and as they wyll aunswere 
to the contrarieat their uttermoste peril. Videlicet 

Imprimis, That every printer, and other per- 
son, or persons whatsoever, which at this tyme 
present nath erected, or set up, or hereafter snail 
erect, set up, keep, mainteyn, or have anye 
printing-presse, rowie, or other instrument, u»r 



imprinting of bookes, chartes, ballades, pour- 
trayctures, paper called damask-paper, or any 
such matters, or things whatsoever, shall 
bring a true note, or certificate of the saide 
presses, or other printing instruments allreadie 
erected,* within tenne days next coming, after 
the publication hereof; and of the saide presses, 
or other printing instruments hereafter to be 
erected, or set up, from time to tyme, within 
tenn days next auer the erecting, or setting up 
thereof, unto the master and wardens of the 
companie of stacioners, of the cittie of London, 
for the tyme being, upon payne that everye per- 
son fayling, or offending herein, shall have all 
and averie the said presses, and other instru- 
ments, utterlye defiused, and made unserviceable 
for imprinting for ever; and shall also suffer 
twelve moneths imprisonment without bayle or 
maynprise. 

2. Item, That no printer of bookes, nor any 
other person or persons whatsoever shall set up, 
keepe, or mayntain, any presse or presses, or any 
other instrument, or instruments, for imprinting 
of bookes, ballades, charte, pourtrayctures, or 
any other thing or things whatsoever, but onely 
in the citie of London, or the suburbs thereof 
(except one presse in the nniversitie of Cam- 
bridge, and one other presse in the universitie of 
Oxforde, and no more) and that no person shall 
hereafter erect, sett up, or mavnleyne in any 
secrett, or obscure comer, or place, any such 
presse or instrument before expressed ; but that the 
same shall be in such open place or places, in his 
or their house or houses, as the wardeins of the 
said companie of stationers, for the tyme being, 
or suche other person, or persons, as by the saide 
wardeins shall be thereunto appointed, may from 
^me to tyme have readie accesse unto, to seaiche 
for and view the same ; and that no printer or 
other person, or persons, shall at any time here- 
after witfastande, or make resistance to, or in any 
such view or search, nor denye, or keepe secrett 
any such presse, or other instrument, for imprint- 
ing, upon payne that every person offending in 
any thing conlrarie to this article, shall have all 
the said presses, and other printing instruments, 
defaced and made unserviceable for imprinting 
for ever ; and shall also suffer imprisonment one 
whole year, without bayle, or maynprise, and to 
be disabled for ever to keepe any printing presse, 
or other instrument for printing, or to be master 
of any printing-howsse, or to have any benefite 
thereby, other than onelye to worke as a journey- 
man for wages. 

3. Item, That no printer, nor other person or 
persons whatsoever, that hath sett up anye presse, 
or instrument, for imprinting within sixe moneths 
last past, shall hereafter use, or occupie the same, 
nor any person or persons shall hereafter erect, or 
sett up_ any presse, or other instrument of print- 
ing, till the excessive multitude of pnnters, 
having presses alreadie sett up, he abated, 
diminished, and by death given over, or other- 



* See act 99 Geo. III. c. 79, umI the Six Acts.Dec. lilt. 
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brongfat to so small a nnmber of masters, 
or owners of printing-bowses, being of abilitie 
and good bebariour, as tbe arcbbisbopp of Can- 
terburie and bisbopp of London, for tbe tyme 
bein^, sball thereupon think it requisite, and 
conreoient, for the good service of the retime, 
to hare some more presses, or instruments for 
printing erected, and sett up : and that when, 
and as often as the saide archbisbopp and bishopp, 
for the tyme being, shall so thiuk it requisite 
and conrenient, and shall signifie the same to 
the said master and wardeins of the saide com- 
panie of stationers, for the tyme being ; that then, 
and so often, the saide master and wardeins, 
shall (within convenient tyme after) call the 
assistants of the said companie before them, and 
shall make choice of one, or more (as by the 
opinion of the saide archbishopp and bishopp, for 
the tyme being, need shall require) of sucfae 
persons being free stationers, as for theyr skill, 
abilitie, and good behaviour, shall be thought 
by the sude master, wardeins, and assistants, or 
the more parte of them, meet to have the charge 
and government of a presse, or printing-house ; 
and .that within fowerteen dayes next alter such 
election, and choice, the saide master, wardeins, 
and fower other at the least of the assistants of 
the saide companie, shall present before the high 
commissioners in causes ecclesiastical, or sixe or 
more of them, whereof the saide archbishopp, 
or bishopp, to be one, to allowe, and admitt 
everie sucne person so chosen and presented, to 
be master and gouvemonre of a presse, and 
printing-house, according to ^e same election 
and presentment, upon payne that everie person 
offending contrarye to the intent of this article, 
shall have his presse, and instruments for print- 
in g, defaced, and made unserviceable, and allso 
suffer imprisonment, by the space of one whole 
yeare, without bayle, or maynprize. Provided 
allwayes, that this article, or any thing therein 
conteyned, shall not extend to the office of the 
queene's majesties printer for tbe service of tbe 
realme ; but that the said office, and offices, shall 
be, and continue at the pleasure and disposicion 
of her majestie, her heiies, and successors, at all 
tymes, upon the death of her highnes's printer, 
or otherwise. 

4. Item, That no person, or persons, shall im- 
print, or cause to be imprinted, or suffer by any 
meanes to his knowledge, his presse, letters, or 
other instruments, to be occupied in printing of 
any booke, worke, coppie, matter, or thing what- 
soever, except the same booke, work, coppie, 
matter, or any thing, hath bene heretofore allow- 
ed, or hereafter shall be allowed, before the im- 
printing thereof, according to the order appointed 
Dy the queene's majesties injunctions, and be 
first scene and perused by the archbishopp of 
Canterburie, and bishopp of London, for the 
tyme being, or one of them (the queene's majes- 
ties printer for some special service by her majes- 
tie, or by some of her highnes privie councell 
thereunto appoynted; and suche are, or shal be 
priviledged to print the bookes of the common 
fawe of this realme, for suche of the same books. 



as shal be allowed of by the two cheefe justices, 
and cheefe barons, for the tyme being, or any 
two of them, onelye excepted) nor shall imprint, 
or cause to be imprinted, any booke, worke, or 
coppie, against the forme and meaning of any 
restraynte, or ordinaiuce conteyned, or to be 
conteyned, in any statute, or lawes of this realme, 
or in any injunction made, or sett fortbe bv her 
majestie, or her highness privie counsel], or 
againste the true intent and meaning of any let- 
ters patents, commissions, or prohibicions, under 
the greate seale of Englande; or contrarie to 
any allowed ordinaunce, sett downe for the good 
govemaunce of the company of stationers, within 
the cittie of London ; upon payne to haue all 
suche presses, letters, and instruments, as in or 
about tbe imprinting of any suche bookes, or 
copies, shall be imployed or used, to be defaced, 
and made uncerviceable for imprinting for ever ; 
and upon payne allso, that everye offender, and 
offenders, contrarie to this present article, or 
ordinaunce, shal be disabled (after any sucbe 
offence) to use, or exercise, or take benefite by 
using, or exercising of the arte, or feate of im- 
printing; and shall moreoversusteynesix monetha 
imprisonment without bayle, or maynprise : 

6. Item, That everie suche person, as shall 
sell, utter, or putt to sale wittingly, bynde, stitch, 
or sowe; or wittinglie cause to be solde, uttered, 

Cto sale, bounde, stitched, or sowed, any 
kes, or copies whatsoever, printed contrarie to 
the intent and true meaning of any ordinaunces 
or article aforesaid, shall suffer three moneth, 
imprisonment for his, or their offence. 

6. Item, That it shall be lawful! for the war- 
deins of the saide companye, for the tyme being, 
or any two of the saide companie thereto deputed, 
by the saide wardeins, to make seaiche in all 
work-howses, shopps, ware-howses of printers, 
booke-sellers, booke-b3rnders, or where they shall 
haue reasonable cause of suspition ; and all 
books, copies, matters, and things printed, or to 
be printed, contrarie to the intent and meaning 
of these present ordinances, to seaze and take to 
her majesties use, and the same to carrie into the 
stacioners-hall in London; and the partie, or 

Cies, offending in printing, selling, uttering, 
ling, stitching, or sowing any such bookes, 
copies, matters, or things, to arrest, bring, and 
present before the said highe commissioners in 
causes ecclesiastical], or some three, or more of 
them, whereof the said archbishop of Canter- 
burie or bishopp of London, for the tyme being, 
to be one. 

7. Item, That it shall be lawfull to and for 
the aforesaide wardeins, for the ^rme being, or 
any two by them appoynted, without lett, or 
interruption of any person, orpersons whatsoever, 
to enter into any nowsse, work-howsse, ware- 
howsse, shopp, or other place, or places; and to 
seaze, take, and carrie away all presses, letters, 
and other printing instruments, set upp, used, or 
imployed, contrarie to the true meaning hereof, 
to be defaced, and made unserviceable, as afore- 
said; and that the saide wardeins shall so ofuni 
as need shall require, call the assistants of their 
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saide compaaie, or the more parte of them into 
their said hall, and there take order for the 
defacing, burning, breaking, and destroying of 
all the saide letters, presses, and other printing 
instruments aforesaide; and thereupon shall 
cause all suche printing presses, or other printing 
instruments, to be defaced, melted, sawed in 
peeces, broken, or battered, at the smythes forge, 
or otherwise to be made unserviceable ; and the 
stuff of the same so defaced, shall redylyver to 
the owners thereof agayne, within three moneths 
next after the taking, or seazing thereof, as 
aforesayde. 

8. Item, That for the arovding of the exces- 
sive number of printers witnin this realme, it 
shall not be lawfull for any person or persons, 
being free of the companie of stacioneis, on using 
the trade ormysterie of printing, bookeselling,or 
booke-bynding, to have, take, and keepe hereaJter, 
at one tyme, any greater number of apprentizes, 
than shall be hereafter expressed ; that is to say, 
every person that hath been or shall be master, or 
upper wardein of the companie, whereof he is free, 
to keepe three apprentizes at one tyme, and not 
above ; and every person that is, or shall be under 
wardein, or of tlie liverie of the companie whereof 
he is free, to keep two apprentizes, and not above; 
and every person that is, or shall be of the 
yeomanrie of the companie, whereof he is, or 
shall be free, to keep one apprentize (if he him- 
self be not a journeyman) and not above. Pro- 
vided allwayes, that this ordinaunce shall not 
extend to the queen's majesties printer for the 

re being, for the service of her majestic, and 
realme, but that he be at libertie to keepe 
and have apprentizes, to the number of sixe at 
any one tyme. 

9. Item, That none of the printers in Cam- 
bridge, or Oxford, for the tyme being, shall be 
suffered to have any more apprentizes, than one 
at one tyme at the moste. But it is, and shall 
be lawfull, to, and for the saide printers, and 
either of them, and their successors, to have, 
and use the help of anye journeyman, being 
freemen of the cittie of Liondon, without contra- 
diction ; any lawe, statute, or commaundement, 
contrarie to the meaning and due execution of 
those ordinaunces, or any of them, in any wise 
notwithstanding. 

On the 23rd of June, 1586, the lords of the 
star chamber affirmed and confirmed their former 
laws, empowering them to search into book- 
binders' shops, as well as printing offices, for 
unlawAil and heretical books, and imprison the 
offenders. 

Many of the richer printers, who had licenses 
from the queen, granting them a propriety in the 
printing some copies, exclusively to all others, 
yielded divers of these copies to the company of 
stationers, for the benefit and relief of the poorer 
members thereof. A list of these books may be 
aeen in Ames, Herbert, and Dibdin's Typoi/ra- 
pkieal Antiquitia. 

1683. i>ied,FREDERic Morel, (Champenois) 
was bom about 1523, and denominated rancien, 
to distinguish him from his son of the same 



name, was well skilled in the learned languages, 
having been a diligent hearer of Tusanus ; the 
revision and impression of whose Greek Lexicon 
he superintended, as corrector of the press of 
Charlotte Guillard. As a typographer, he began 
to be conspicuous in the year 15.^7, having be- 
come the son-in-law of Michael Vascosan ; and 
f>rinted various works, first in conjunction with 
lim, and afterwards distinctly. He continued 
to increase in celebrity ; giving to the public at 
his own charge, and occasionally at that of other 
Hhrairet, various works of importance. In 1571 , 
he received a royal diploma, constituting him 
king's printer in ordinary for the learned lan- 
guages; an honour which he afterwards held in 
conjunction with Vascosan his father-in-law ; as 
appears from the letters patent cited by Mait- 
taire. Yet the latter says he very seldom us»l 
the insigne which was common to the impre$- 
soret regit, but generally in the beginning of his 
books his own mark, the Mulberry Tree ; and at 
the end, the " Scutum," or arms of France, with 
the words Pietate ^ Justitia, and symbolical 
figures of those virtues. In 1 578, he subscribes, 
in vico Jacohteo ad insigne Fontis, at first with- 
out, afterwards with the figure of a Fountain ; 
but in 1580, in his very elegant impression of 
the Batrachomyomaehia, he marks the title with 
the " insigne regium," and its usual motto, sub- 
scribing amid Federicum Morellwm Typogra- 
phum Regtum, via Jac, ad insigne fontu. Da 
Verdier says, that Frederic Morel had the ofiice 
of" Interprele du Roy pourles langues Grecque 
& Iiatin,'' and enumerates some ti-anslations by 
him. The mark which he adopted was the 
Mulberry Tree, in allusion to his own name. 
Sometimes his books, like many of Vascosan's, 
are found without any device ; but where the 
" Morus" occurs he used this motto, generally 
winding round the trunk aud through the branches 

Jlav livSpov ayaOiv Kopiroiic KaX.oi( xouT. 

Occasionally he appears to have varied his mot- 
tos. Two years before his death, Maittaire says 
he relinquished the office uf king's printer in 
favour 01 his son uf the same name ; yet believes 
he continued in the practice of the art, till the 
time of his decease. 

William Morel,* was an elder brother of 
the above, and bom at Tailleul, in Normandy. 
After having matured his acqtiaintance with the 
Greek language, by performing for some time 
the office of corrector of the press of Joannes 
Lodoicus, he established himself about the year 
1549, at Paris; and exercised the art with the 
highest reputation for fifteen years. Maittaire 
gives at length his Index Librorum, which (he 
says) were multi j- elegantes. Morel was him- 
self a person of great erudition ; which he 
evinced by several valuable works of his own. 
He appears afterwards to have been associated 
with Adrianus Tumebus,'at whose special re- 



* The Editor has to apologise for U>e aaOen of William 
Moiel being inserted here, hk at the proper time, (U64) 
the cop7 was mislaid. 
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commendatioii Morel succeeded in the office of 
Typographus Regos ; and from about the year 
1555, he used the device common to the royal 
printeis. Henry Stephens seems to accuse him 
of hanng abandonwl the reformed religion ; 
pofaaps to enable him to accept the ofSce of 
tug's printer. This charge is clearly implied 
in Us 

GUUILMI MOBILLII EFITArilUM. 

Doctna et Uc qnoiuUm, macni ptUeiuqac Uborii : 
Auxilia bKc utto ma«o« trpognpUcK- 

Scd qood noD hq3u< respondent tiltim* pnmU, 
Axs bene fldn piiiu» nee bene flda manet. 

Ne minre, fidem quod et us sor freKU't iUi ; 
Namqne dttem Ouisto fre^rst Ule adem. 



Maittaire mentions as the early mark of this 
printer, the Greek letter e, cum Wnw terpen^ 
Hbui eircumtextU 4- Cupidine media linett inci- 
ienU. Beneath this hieroglyphic he placed the 
line from Martial : Victwut genium debet habere 
Kier .• and sometimes the maxim, from Euri- 
pides : Juimpm fpoyriite m^wnpai. From the 
testimony of M. Falconet, it appears that the 
Greek impressions of William Morel were valu- 
able both for their beauty and correction. 

After all his meritorious labours.it appears that 
William Morel left his famUy in very embar- 
rassed circumstances at his decease ; and that in 
consequence of the civil wars and public troubles 
of that period, his pension was not duly paid. 
His widow for some time continued the establish- 
ment ; which was afterwards vested in Stephen 
Pnevosteau, who espoused Jeanne, the daughter 
of William Morel, and adopted his mark. La 
Caille says that Stephen PresBvosteau distin- 
guished himself by the impression of numerous 
and highly finished books. He seems to have 
exercised the profession till the commencement 
of the foUwing century. 

La Croix du Maine says, that William Morel 
had a brother John, who was burned at Pari?, 
on account of his religion. Peignot relates that 
this John was indeed accused of heresy, and died 
in prison ; but that his remains were disinterred 
and burned in 1559. Menage will have it, that 
this story applies to Frederic Morel, another 
brother. , . 

1584. Jan.lO. William CABTERwas a danng 
printer, at London, but seldom put his name to 
the books he printed ; the only one found with 
his name is the following ; which is noticed in 
Strype's Life of Bithop Aylmer. One Carter, a 
printer, had divers times been put in prison for 
printing of lewd pamphlets, popish and others, 
against the government. The bishop by his 
diligence had found his press in the year 1579, 
and some appointed by him to search his house, 
among other papistical books, found one written 
in the French, intituled. The innocency of the 
Scotch queen ; who then wai a prisoner for lay- 
ing claim to the crown of England,and endeavour- 
ing to raite a rebellion. A very dangerous book 
this was, the author called her the heir apparent 
of this crown, inveighed against the late execu- 
tion of the duke of Norfolk, though he was 
executed for high trea.son ; defended the rebellion 
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in the north,anno 1569,* and made base and false 
reflections upon two of the queen's chiefest 
ministers of state, viz. the lord treasurer, and 
the late lord keeper Bacon. -f 

But William Carter's book, for which he 
suffered, was enutuled. Reasons that eatholickt 
ought in any vise to abstain from heretical con- 
venticles, said to be printed at Douay, but really 
at London, 1580, in octavo, under the name of 
John Howlet, and dedicated to queen Elizabeth. 
The running title a treatise of schism. When 
this book was seized at his house, on Tower bill, 
near London, he confessed there had been printed 
1250 copies. At that time the searchers found 
the original sent from Rheims, and allowed under 
Dr. William Allen's own hand to be truly catho- 
lic and fit to be published. See Wood's Athena. 

On the 10th of January, 1584, at a setnons 
holden in justice hall, in the Old Bailey of 
Tendon, for gaole delivery of Newgate, William 
Carter was there indicted, arraigned, and con- 
demned of high treason, for printing a seditious 
and traiteTOU8bookinEnglish,entituled, A treatise 
of schisms; and was for the same (according to 
sentence pronounced against him) on the next 
morrow arawn from Newgate to Tybome, and 
there hanged, bowelled, and quartered. — See 
HoUingshead, p. 1357. And forthwith against 
slanderous reports spread abroad in seditious 
books, letters, and libels, thereby to inflame our 
countrymen, and her majesty's subjects, a book 
was published intituled, A declaration of the 
favourable dealing of her majesties commissioners, 
He. which book also I have caused to be set 
downe in the continuation of the chronicle, first 



collected by Reigne Wolfe, and finished by 
Raphaell Hollenshed. — Blow's Annals. 

Cardinal Allen, in his answer to the libel of 
English Justice, p. 10 and U, says, "Carter, a 

rr innocent artisan, who was made away onelie 
printing a catholique booke, De Schisme. — 
The said young man Carter, of whose martyr- 
dom we kst treated, was examined upon the 
rack, upon what gentlemen or catholique ladies 
he had bestowed, or intended to bestow certain 
bookes of prayers and spiritual exercises, and 
meditations, which he had in his custodie." 

* Thomas duke of Norfolk, who sullfered June «, IS7S 
wu, wtthont eicepUon, the first subject in EnRlandi and 
tbeaoalltlesof his mind correspondetl with his high station. 
He closed his career, at length, the victim of love ud am- 
bition. In his attempt to marry the ScolUsh queen. He died 
with great courage and magnanimity amidst a vast crowd 
of sorrowful and weeping spectators. 

t Sir Nicholas Bacon an eminent English lawyer, was 
bom at Chlslehurst, In Kent, in ISIO. He studied at Beue;t 
coUege, Cambridge, from jihence he removed to Gray s 
Inn Henry VIU. appointed him attorney of the court of 
wards. On the accession of Eliiabeth he was knighted, 
and in U58 was made keeper of the great seal, and a mem- 
ber of the privy council. He was a man of great Industry, 
nrudent and cautious In his conduct, making it his study 
never to entangle himself with any patty. -When the 
queen came to rtslt blm at his new house, at Redgrave, she 
observed, allndlng to his corpulency, that he had built hla 
house too little for him. " Not so, madam," answered he, 
"but Tont majesty has made me too big for my house. 
He died February SO, 1679. and was buried in St. Pa^s. 
Sir Nicholas Bacon left behind him. In manuscript, sevml 
discourses on Uw and politics, and a commentary on fte 
fJJ^eTSnor prophet^none of which have been printed. 

3 B 
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1584. Richard JuooE was an eminent printer, 
who kept a sliop at the sifpi of the Bible, at the 
north aoor of St. Paul's church, though his 
residence was in Newgate market, next to Christ 
church. The class of life in which this printer 
was situate, was of great respectabilitv ; smce in 
1531, he was elected from Eton, to fang's col- 
lege, Cambridge, whence he proceeded as a 
scholar. About the period of the Reformation, 
as he was zealous for the success of that great 
work, as well as for the promotion of learning in 
general, he studied tlie art of printing, and prac- 
tised it with great success for many years. " He 
had a license from government to print the New 
Tatament in English, dated Jan. 1550; and no 
printer ever equalled him in the richness of the 
initial letters, and general disposition of the text, 
which are displayed therein: being rightly called 
by Ames " very curious, in his editions of the 
Old and New Testament, bestowing not only a 
good letter, but many elegant initial letters, and 
fine wooden cuts, which may be seen in the 
hands of several gentlemen." He was one of the 
original members of the stationers' company, of 
which he was chosen warden in the vears 1560, 
1563, 1566; and master in 1568, I'dan, 1573, 
and 1574. On the accession of queen Elizabeth 
to the throne, he printed the proclamation, 17 
Nor. 1557, and some others afterwards; but the 
7th Feb. following, JohnCawood, who had been 
a printer to the late queen, was conjoined with 
him in printing a proclamation for eating flesh ; 
and they appear to have continued printing 
jointly the state papers from that time, toough I 
do not find they had a patent for so doing until 
24th March, 1560 ; by wnich they were appointed 
printers to the queen's majesty, with a salary of 
£6 13*. 4d. the same as had been allowed to 
Cawood, by his patent from queen Mary, for his 
life; and that seems to have been the reason for 
his being joined with Jugge, in queen Elizabeth's 
patent. He had licence from his company to 
print the following books, viz. From July, 1 557, 
to July 1758. ' The boke of Palnuttrye. The 
boke of Jotephiu. The Kynge of Hyghtvoumeu. 
Tht mall psalter, in xvi. Engletthe. The tkorte 
dixionary. In 1561. The oration of Beze. 
Orders taken by my Lorde of Canterburye with 
the rest of the Cummistioners. 1566-67. A 
defence of preestes maryges. 1669-70. Directions 
for churchwardens and swommen. Wether yt be 
mortaU syttne to transgresse dull lawes. Dr. 
Storyes confession at his death.* He survived 



• Dr. John Story was ezecated atTjrbuni, June 1, 1S71. 
Daring the rei^ oi Maxy, he waa very severe against Uie 
Protestants, and on the accession of Elizabeth, fled to 
Flanders, where Ms exertions were nscd to injure the trade 
with England ; he was at length inveighled away, and 
brought to London, and confined in the Tower. He was 
tried on a charge of high treason, in conspiring the death 
of the queen. On his way to execution, a person (Tom the 
crowd sang out, — 

Master doctor Story, 

For you they are right sorry. 

The couit of Louvain and Rome ; 
Your holy father the pope 
Cannot save you from the rope. 

The hangman must hare your gown. 



Cawood a few years, in which he enjoyed the 
privileges of the patent alone. The last procla- 
mation he printed is dated 16th Feb. 19 Eliz. 
1576-7. Herbert observes from some letter of 
T. Baker, that Jugge had a patent 6 Mav, 2nd 
and 3d of Philip and Mary (1666,) to priiat "all 
books of common law for seven years." The 
same authority also states that he was succeeded 
by his wife Joan. Considering the number of 
years in which be was engaged in his profession, 
and the reputation of his name, one is surprised 
that the list of books which have issued from his 
press is so limited. Seventy works bear his im- 
print. He printed many editions both of the 
Old and New Testament ; and in 1676, the fol- 
lowing curious book.* 

The kalender of scripture ; wherein the Hehru, 
Catldian, Arabian, Pnenieian, Syrian, Persian, 
Greek, and Latin names of nations, etmtreys, men, 
weemen, idols, cities, hills, rivers, and of other 
places in the holly bible mentioned, by order of 
letters ar set and turned into oour English long. 
Also lists of persons, and books, from whom he 
had the subject. 4to. By William Patten. 

Beneath the title of this curious book is a 
rebus : an angel holding the letter R in one cor- 
ner, and in the other comer, a nightingale on a 
bush, and a label with ivgoe, to express the 
printer's name; with an epistle of his to the 
reader at the beginning. 



M 



Jugge's device, which is both elegantly de- 
signed, and freely cut, consisted of a massive 
architectural panel, adorned with wreaths of 
fruit, &c. and bearing in the centre an oval, 
within which is a pelican feeding heryoung, sur- 
rounded by the mottoes love kepyth the 

IJIWE, OBEYETH THE KYNGE, AND IS GOOD, 
TO THE COMMEN WELTHE, and PRO REGE, 

LEGE, ET GREGE. On the left of the oval 
stands a female figure, having a serpent twined 
round her right arm, who is called on the 
tablet beneath her prvdencia, and upon the 
left is another female figure with a balance 
and a sword, called jvsticia. In the bottom 
centre is a small cartouche panel bearing the 
annexed monogram. 

John Jugge. Of this person Herbert re- 
marks, that he succeeded Richard in his busi- 



* In IS73, Richard Jugge, besides the usual l»wl and 
spoons, gave eight gryne cushions for the connsail ctaam- 
ben for the company of stationers. 
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and probably in his house; and though it 
does not positive! v appear what relation he was 
to him, it is highly probable that he was his son. 
We might perhaps hare been satisfied in this 
particular, but that the register book, containing 
the company's transactions, from 1571 to 157(>, 
is missing ; in which period it is likely he took 
up his freedom, seeing he was brought on the 
lirery in about 1574. May 20, l.W?, he had 
license to print Fultert farewell to Mr. Fourbou- 
lier and other gentlemen adventurers who labour 
to ditcouer the right pauage to Calay. The de- 
lectable and pleasant historie of Gerillon of Eng- 
lande. ' It is said that he died before April 6, 
1579, when one Myles Jennynge claimra the 
copy-right of " a biook entitled The hulnrie of 
Gerillion of England, which he affirmed that 
he bought of John Jugge." His only work is 
The Aduue and Answer of the Prince of Orange, 
&c. 1577. Octavo. 

Joan Jugoe has been supposed to have been 
the widow of Richard Jugge, and mother of the 
preceding, from her not engaging in the business 
until his decease. Herbert supposed that her 
works were Langham's Garden of Health, Quarto. 
ArU of NauigatioH, 1579, \nd 15)i0, Quarto; 
and Book of Common Prayer, 1560. Folio. 
He also mentions certain Sermons appointed by 
the queen, printed in 1587, which bore Jugge's 
monogram, and which were probably executed 
by his widow. 

1584. John Kingston according to the usage 
of the times in which he lived, sometimes spelt 
his name John Kyngstone. He appears to have 
been connected with Henry Sutton during the 
whole of queen Mary's reign, especially in the 
printing of church books. His shop was at the 
west door of St. Paul's, in the church yard. — 
Forty-three works bear his imprint, among which 
may be noticed : — 

The seven first bookes of the eneidos of Virgill, 
converted into Englishe meter by Thomas Phaer 
squire, sotlicitour to the king and queens majesties, 
attending their honorable counsaile in the marchies 
of Wales, 28 Maii. 1558, 4to. Dedicated to 
queen Mary. 

ThefanUe of faeions, containing the atmciente 
manners, customes, and laws, of the peoples enha- 
biting the two partes of the earth, called Affricke, 
and Asie. Printed with Henry Sutton, Decem- 
ber 23, 1555. 

The woorkes of Geffery Chaucer, newly printed 
with divers additions, by John Stowe, with tlie 
seige of Thebes, ire. by John Lydgate, Monk of 
Bury. Printed for John Wight. 1561, folio. 

An invective againste vices, taken for vertue : 
by Richard Rice. With an epistle of Robert 
Crowley to the reader. Printed lor Henry Kirk- 
ham. 1583, 12mo. 

1584. The first edition of the whole Bible in 
the Icelandic tongue, was printed at Holum, 
under the direction of the celebrated and pious 
Gudbrand Thoriaksou, bishop of Holum. To 
accomplish this great work, the design of which 
he had formed on being raised to the see of Ho- 
lum, he purchased the printing press which had 



been established at Breidabolstad, by Jon Areson, 
the last Catholic bishop of Holum, and caused 
it to be removed, first to a farm granted by his 
Danish majesty, for a perpetual residence, to the 
printer and his successors in office, and at length 
to Hulum, that it might be under his immediate 
inspection. Being a great mechanic, he intro- 
duced great improvements, which rendered the 
typographical productions of his press far superior 
to those which had formerly issued from it. 
The printer whom he had employed was Jon 
Johnson, who, at his request, visited Copenhagen, 
in order to perfect himself in his business. The 
printing of the bible was finished in June, 1684, 
tn folio, under the auspices, and partly at the 
expense, of Frederic II. king of Denmark.* The 
pages are numbered with capitals, after the 
manner of the German bible : and the chapters 
are divided into paragraphs, distinguished also 
by capitals in the margin. Bishop Gudbrand 
likewise ornamented the work with a number of 
cuts, chiefly designed and engraved by himself. 

1584. A discouerie of the treasons practised, 
and attempted against the qneenes majesiie, and 
the realme, by Francis Throckmorton^ who were 
for the same arrained and condemned in Chttdd 
Hall, in the citie of London, the ilst of May 
past. London, printed by Christopher and Robert 
Barker. 1584, 4to. 

1584. A true and plaine declaration of the 
horrible treasons, practised by William Parry^ 
traitor,against the qneene's majestic. The manner 
of his arraignment, conviction, and execution, to- 
gether with the copies of sundry letters, of his and 
otiiers, tending to divers p\uposes,for the proffes of 
his treasons. Also an edition not impertinent 
thereunto, containing a coUeetion of his birth, 
education, and course of life, ^e. Printed by 
Christopher and Robert Barker, 1684, 4to 

1584. Notwithstanding the favourable licence 
for the encouragement of the press, granted to 
the university of Cambridge, July 20, 1534, it 
appears that no books were printed there, after 
the year 1622, to the year 1584, in the space of 
sixty-two yearsJI when Thomas Thomas, M. A. 
and formerly of king's college, took up, and fol- 



* Frederick II., king at Denmuk, wu a mnnlllcent 
patron of Uteratore : he died April 4, 1 JSS. In Augnat, 
li7<, Frederick foanded Uie observatonr on the island ot 
Boen, (called Veniuia, or the acariet Isle,) in the Baltic, as 
an inducement to fix T]r<±o Brahe under his innnedlatB 
protection. See tOoi. post. 

t Francis Throgmorton sabmitted four times to the tor- 
ture of the rack, and afterwards suOlered on the sc^old, 
throutph the persecution of Leicester. 

S William Parry was executed In Palace-raid, West- 
minster, Feb. 25th, 1984. He was a genUeman of Wales, 
and a member of the House of Commons. His zeal for 
the Catholics led tiim to oppose a measure of the ministry, 
which had been Introduced against the Jesuits, forwbich 
he was committed to custody; but on jnaking his sub- 
mission was released, and admitted to bis place In the 
house. The crime for which he suffered was for consplrliig 
the death of the queen, upon the confession of Edmund 
NeviUe. 

I John Ba^ord, In his manuscript collections for a 
Hutory of Printing, attributes the cessation observed in 
the Oxford, Cambridge, York, Tavistock, St Alban's, 
Canterbury, and Worcester presses, to the interference of 
cardinal Wolsey , during his legantine visitations of several 
parts of England ; but does not state any authority. 
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lowed the business of printing, and was pnnter 
to this university, as well as a scholar and an 
author. He printed eight different works while 
in business, and Thomas Charde, who was after- 
wards an eminent printer in London, was for 
some time his assistant. 

ThomasThomas is thus noticed in one of Martin 
Marprelate's pieces, beginning, " Oh, read over 
D. John Bridges, for it is a worthy worke, p. 6, 
viz. As of the Helvetian, the Scottish, French, 
Bohemian, and the churches of the Low Coun- 
trys, the churches of Polonia, Denmarke, within 
the dominions of the county Palatine, of the 
churches in Saxonie, and Swevia, Sec. which 
you shall see evidently proved, in the harmonie 
of the confessions of all those churches ; section 
the eleventh. Which harmonie was translated, 
and printed, by that puritan Cambridge printer, 
Thomas Thomas. And although thebooke came 
out by publicke authoritie, yet by your leave, 
the bishops have called them in, against their 
state. And trust me, his grace will owe that 
puritane printer as good a tume, as hee paide 
unto Robert Waldegrave for his sawcines, in 
printing my frend, and deare brother, Diotreplies 
his dialogue. Well frend Thomas, I wame yoii 
before hand, look to your selfe,&c." 

Thohas Thomas, M.A. printer to the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, author of the Dictionary, 
which bears the name of Thomat Thomaaius, 
died a married man 1588, and was buried in the 
church of St. Mary Major, August 9, 1588. 

1584. Of archtlecture the first and ckiefett 
grounds, vted in all ancient and fanuna numu- 
mentt, published by John Shute, printer and 
architect. Printed by Thomai Manhe, folio. 
Ames found no books that bore the name of 
John Shute, as printer. 

1584. The temporitour, tltat is to 'say, the ob- 
scurer of lime, or he that ehangeth with the time. 
Compyled in Latin by that excellent clarke, 
Woffangus Musculus, and translated into French 
by maister Valleran Pulleyn, and out of French 
into English by H. P. 1555. Imprinted at 
Edinburgh by Thomas Vautrollier. 1684, ^2mo. 

1684. Died, Carolus Sigonius, the author of 
several esteemed works, was for some time one 
of the professors of the university of Padua, and 
obtained a pension from the republic of Venice. 
He published a spurious work attributed toCicero. 
He would never marry ; and gave for his reason, 
that Minerva and Venus could not live together. 
He was born at Modena, in the year 1524. 

1584. ITie Discoverie of Witchcraft, tcherein 
the leutde dealings of Witches and Witchmongers 
is notablie detected; the hnaverie of Conjurors, 
the impietie of Inchanters, the follie of Sooth- 
sayers, the impudent falsehood of Couseners, the 
infidelitie of Atlieists, the pestilent practices of 
Pythinists, the curiositie of Figure-casters, the 
vanitie of Dreamers, the beggarly art of Alcumys- 
trie, ^c. are deciphered. By lUginaid Scott, esq. 
London, imprinted by William Brome. 



* WolfaDg Miuculus died at Bcinc, in Switzerland, 
AuKiutSO, I its. 



William Brome carried on printing fipom 
1576, to the year 1591, in which year a work 
was printed for Joane Brome, widow. She was 
in business for about five years. 

1584. Alexander and Campaspe. Played bee- 
fore the Queenes Majestie on New-yeares Day at 
Night, by her Majesties Children, and the Chil- 
dren of Paules. By John Lyllie,* Maister of 
Artes. Imprinted at London, for Thomas Cad- 
man. 1584. 

1584. Sapplto and Phaon. Played beefore the 
Queenes Majestie on Shrovetewsday, ^ her Ma- 
jesties Children and the Boyes of Paule*. By 
William Lillie, Maister of Arts. Imprinted at 
London, for Tlumuu Cadman. 1584. 

1584, July 23. Died John Day, the most 
eminent typogpupher of his time. He was bom 
at Dunwich jf in the parish of St. Peter's, in 
which town he bequeathed a charitable gift. 
It has been conjectured that he learned the art 
of printing from Thomas Gibson, because he 
frequently used one of that printer's devices. 
He first began business about 1546, "in St. 
Sepulchre's parishe, at the signe of the Resur- 
rection, a little above Holbom Conduit;" and 
was for a few.yearf a partner with Wm. Seres. 
In 1519 he removed to the old city gate called 
Aldersgate, of which Stow says, " John Daye, 
stationer, a late famous printer of nrany good 
bookes, in our time dwelled in this gate, and 
builded much upon the wall of thecitie, towards 
the parish church of St. Anne."J In Sept. 1552, 
he had a license for printing the Catechism, with 
the brief oian A B C, or primer. On the com- 
mencement of queen Mary s persecutions, he for 
some time sufiered imprisonment, in company 
with John Rogers, one of the first martyrs of 
that period; but afterwards fled beyond sea.|| 
However, he returned in 1556, when he was 
the first person admitted into the livery of the 



* John LUI7 was bom in Kent, aboat IfifiS, and died in 
1600. He wrote a worli entiUed Euphuet, a Uacription of 
d^erent Characters, and nine dramatic pieces, allof whicli 
are scarce. Tliey are entitled Atemndtr and Campatpa, 
ffuUmJon, Sappho and Phaon, Oalatea, Mjfdas. Mother 
Bombie, Woman in the Moone. Maid her Metamorphoats, 
and Love her Metamorphosit. Kig-bt of these are in the 
Oanlck collection. 

Campaspa sold at Wrigrbt's sale for a poinea. In the 
Gairick collection. Sappho and Phaon sold at Wright's 
sale for one guinea; and at Pearson's for j^l lis. 6d. In 
the Oarrick collection. 

-f Misprinted Doiwich in Dibdin's edition of Amca'a 
Ts/pographicat Antiqwtiet ; where (following Herbert, the 
former editor) it is also supposed that Day was *' descended 
from a good family buried at Btadley-Parva;" but for 
" descended &t>m" we should read merely " married into," 
as will be perceived by the account of his family given on 
the present occasion. With regard to Day's descent. It 
would rather seem that it was of foreign origin, if his son 
Richard had any better reason than caprice for writing hi* 
name IVAUe, as he did in the reign of James I. 

t Stow's Survey. — ^Though Day erected new buildings, 
his pressa did not help to keep the old gate in repair; it 
was rebuilt in 1617. 

I Fox's Book of Martyrs, p. 1S5S. Rogers detailed to 
Day bis plan for providing the churches throughout the 
country with Protestant readers, so as wholly to exclude 
the Popish priests ; and it was probably related to Fox by 
Day Minaeir. The facts of Day's imprisonment and exile 
have been oveiiooked by all bis biographers; thooeh 
copied from Fox by Strype ; Ames and bis followers oiuy 
anylng, "It looks as if he forebore printing during the 
reign of queen Mary." 
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lUaionera' company after thev had received their 
charter from Pbilip and Maiy. 

After the accession of Elizabeth, Day received 
a lai^ share of the patronage of those labourers 
in the cause of the Reformation, with whom he 
had previously suffered ; and became one of the 
principal publishers (to use the modem word,) 
trading in England, now su conspicuously and 
permanently Protestant. He was chosen war- 
den of the stationers^ companv in the years 1564, 
1566, 1671, and 1575, and master in 1580. In 
1572 he erected a new shop in St. Paul's Church- 
yard ; regarding which, and the important pa- 
tronage he received from archbishop Parker, 
some interesting particulars will be found in a 
letter of that prelate to lord Burghley, dated on 
Dec. 13 that vear, the substance of which is 
given below. Tne archbishop was then anxiously 
engaged in providing suitable replies to the great 
work of popish polemic, Nicholas Sanders,* De 
Visibili jUonarchia Eccletia ; and, in the same 
letter he informs his lordship that he had engaged 
Dr. Clercke, of Cambridge, to assist in tnat 
task.f It is well known that at the date of this 
epistle, and for many years after, English books 
were almost entirely printeS in the type now 
called black letter ; the Roman type was only 
occasionally used for quotations, ace. and the 
italic, was still more rarely employed, as may be 
perceived from the following statement of the 
archbishop : " To the better accomplbhment of 
this worke and other that shall followe, I have 
spoken to Dale the printer to cast a new Italian 
letter, which he is aoinge, and it will cost him 
xl marks ; and loth he and other printers be to 
rinte any lattin booke, because they will not 
eare be uttered, and for that Bookes printed in 
Englande be in suspition abroade." It is noticed 
by Herbert that the only portion of Clercke's 
Rapoiuio printed in italic, are the quotations ; 
but it is very remarkable, with reference to the 
clause of Parker's letter " this worke and other 



* Hie writers in defence of the catboUc religioo, daring 
the reipi of Elizabeth, were nomeroos, wnone whom the 
priodpil were Nicfaolaii Sandets, Thomai Stapleton, WUll- 
am Rainolds, Ednrand Campian, Robert Tomer, WUUam 
Alien, Thomas Harding, and Robert Parsons. Nicholas 
Bandera rendered himself consplcnoos on various occa- 
sions, br his oratorical abilities, and especially at the 
coondl of Trent , bat whatever talents he was endowed 
with, he never can be considered as an impartial historian. 
Two of bis worlcs were more famous than the rest. The 
tnt was a treatise on the ViMle Monarckn of the VhmrcH, 
and the other an account of the Origin and Pngre— tf 
Sckttm of Bmgland, which was so popular that it went 
Cirou|;h manj edlUons, and wa* translated into Italian 
and French. 

t The history of this oontro versy, and of those engaged 
in it, will be found in Strype's Life of Parker, pp. 377 '' 
SM. Soch was the ubiquitous sup^intendence of tlie great 
minister Burfchley, that be received (Tom the archbishop 
from time to time, portions of Dr. Clercke's book in quires, 
as they came from the press. Id order to complete the 
printing, other works were laid aside ) in particular, it is 
recorded tliat bishop Field's Book of Epigramewna delayed 
firom Felmiary until after Easter. Dr. Clercke's essay was 
Inally poblished without his name, under the title of 
Fidelit een/i euMUo ii^fideH Re«p»tuio ; and was accompa. 
Died or shortly followed by another treatise by George 
Aeworth, LL.D. which, in parody of Saondei's title, was 
called De ViMMIi ilom' Annrchia. (Ste the tall titles given 
by Hcrtiert and Dibdin, among Day's books of the year 
1573.) 



n( 



that thall followe," that about this time the arch- 
bishop's own work, De Antiquitate Britannica 
Ecclma, was printed by Day in a type which 
Mr. Dibdin terms " a full-sized, close, but flow- 
ing italic letter." As that great work, however, 
is dated 1572, and the answers to Sanders ap- 
peared in 1573, and the size of tlie type employed 
in the former (a folio) may be larger than that 
of the latter, (which are in quarto) this circum- 
stance may only show the archbishop's partiality 
for the " Italian" style of printing.* 

Slrype, in his Life of archbishop Parker, thus 
speaks of John Day: "And with the archbishop's 
engravers, we may joyn his printer Day, wbo 
printed his British Antiqvitiet, and divers other 
books by his order, and especially such as related 
to the injunctions and laws of the church, for 
whom the archbishop had a particular kindness. 
For as he was a promoter of learning, so, in 
order to that, of printing too. Day was more 
ingenious and industrious in his art, and proba- 
bly richer too, than the rest, and so became 
envyed too by the rest of his fraternity ; who 
hindered what they could the sale of his books ; 
and he had in the year 1572, upon his hands, to 
the value of two or three thousand pounds worth, 
a great sum in those days; but living under 
Aldersgate, an obscure comer of the city, he 
wanted a good vent for them. Whereupon his 
friends, who were the learned, procured from the 
dean uid chapter of St. Paul's, a lease of a little 
shopt to be set up in Su Paul's church-yard. 
Whereupon he got framed a neat handsome 
shop. It was but little and low, and flat-roofed 
aua leaded like a terrace, railed and posted, fit 
for men to stand upon in any triumph or show ; 
but could not in any wise hurt and deface the 
same.^ This cost him forty or fifty pounds. But 
^ovii il rlc^avt rsic^ov, his brethren the book- 
sellers envied him, and by their interest got the 
mayor and aldermen to forbid the setting it up, 
though they bad nothing to do there, but by 



* For a portion of the above notice of John Day, I am 
indebted to a very able article communicated to the 
Oemtlemm't Mngweine by J. O. N. inserted in the nnmber 
for November, 183S. — Edit. 

t tills shop is mentioned in the imprints of four several 
books printed by Day in 1578, but not in any other year. 
The imprint of TAe Oovemaunce of Vertue, 1578, is thus 
minutely conceived : Printed at London by John Day, 
dwellyng over Aldersgate, beneath Saint Martins ; and are 
to be solde at his long shop at the Noith-west dore of 
Paules. In Uie next year, however, whether the St. 
Paul's shop was given up or no, we read instead, "and sold 
at his shop under the gate." The imprints do not bear 
Herbert ont In bis assertion that Day " kept at the same 
time several shops in different parts of the town ;" for 
more than two cannot be traced at any one period. 

t It will be readily Imagined how much the erectien of 
shops and small houses against St. Paul's, tended both to 
deface and dilapidate the edifice. A zealous promoter of 
the repairs In the reign of James I. had a painting made 
of the cathedral, stuck over with mottoes, one of which 
vras 

Vlewe, O King, how my wall-creepers 
Have made mee worke for chimney-sweepers. 

The same painting shows, also, how the shops were con- 
verted into stands for spectaton on occasion of a proces- 
sion. It is In the possession of the Society of Antiquaries ; 
one portion of which is engraved in WilkineoiCa Loniimia 
llluetrata, and another in Nichol's Progretea of king 
James Iht First. 
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power. Upon this the archbishop brought his 
business before the treasurer, and interceded for 
him, that he would move the queen to set her 
hand to certain letters, that he had drawn up in 
the queen's name to the city, in effect that Day 
might be permitted tu go forward with his build- 
ing. Whereby, he said, his honour would 
deserve well of Christ's church, and of the prince 
and state. "The archbishop also made another 
thing serve his turn as a seasonable argument, 
which was, that but lately the queen's privy 
council had wrote to him, and the other ecclesi- 
astical commissioners, to help Day; perhaps in 
vending his books, and encouraging those of the 
clergy to buy them." In September, 1562, Day 
obtained a license to print king Edward the 
Sixth's Catechism in Latin and English ; but as 
this militated against the privilege granted to 
Wolfe, vide ante, page 353, he seems to have 
applied for redress to Cecil, lord Burleigh, in 
whose papers occurs the following memorandum 
relative to this affair. " Item, that whereas one 
Day hath a priviledge for the Catechisme, and 
one Reyne Wolfe, who hath a former privilege 
for Latin books, they mar joyne in printing of 
the sayd Catechisme." The conclusion was, that 
Wolfe was entitled to print it in Latin, whilst 
Day was confined to the English translation, for 
which another confirmatory license was issued, 
bearing date the 25th of Alarch, 1553, wherein 
he is allowed to print a brief A, B, C, annexed 
to the Catechisme. He also enjoyed the printing 
and reprinting of all the works of John Ponet, 
bishop of Winchester, and of the famous Thomas 
Becon, Professor of Theology ; and a patent 
dated the 2nd of June, 1608, gives him the 
power of printing the Ptalmet of Dauid in Metre. 
This was renewal on the 26th of August, 1679, 
to him and to his son Richard Day, for their 
joint and separate lives. 

An honour of much greater importance in the 
annals of type-founding, belongs to the memory 
of John Day. He was the fiist, and in 1674, 
the only printer who had cut Saxon characters. 
This is recorded by archbishop Parker himself,* 
in his preface to ^Ifredi Jtegis Res Gestce, 
printed in 1574 together with Walsingham's 
Ypodigma Neustrue: but the types had then 
been used for three former works, — ^for a Saxon 
homily edited by the archbishop, under the title 
of A Testimonie of Antiguitie, &c. in 1567; for 
Lambarde's Archaionomia, in 1568; and for the 
Saxon Gospelt edited by Fox, under the patron- 
age of Parser, in 1671. 

The Aelfredi Regis Res Gestae, [ah Asser.] is 
entitled to particular notice, since it is the earliest 
collection of our national history, printed in Eng- 
land ; its contents, moreover are intrinsically 

* Jam vero cum Dayus typograpbns fniiniu (et omnium 
certe quod sclam solus) has formas leri indderit, facUe 
qnse Saxonlds literia perscrlpta sunt, lisdem typis dirolga- 
bantur. " 

t In tbe library of Trinity Hall. Cambridge, the three 
treatises of Aelfredi Regit Set Gettm. Hittoria Breuit 
Thomat Waitingkam, and Ypodigma tfevifritt Per Thomam 
De WuUingham, are found bound together; and formerly 
the archbishop Parker's own copy. 



valuable and important to the antiquary. For 
if every other claim were waved, this work must 
be regarded as an object of peculiar interest,if only 
on the ground of that precedence to which it is 
entitled before any other collection of British 
historians. Tbe following description is taken 
from the Bibliographical and Retrospective Mis- 
cellany. In the centre of a rich and elaborate 
wood-cut title, we read, 

AELFREDI RE-Gis Res gestae'. 

These words surmounta portrait, intended, we 
presume, to present king Alfred ; the following 
fines are in a compartment beneath : 

Nobititat innala tibi probUaiit honoremt 
Armipotent Aetfiredi dedttt probitaq^ taborem, 
Perpetunmq* labor nomen: cui mijria dolori 
Onadia temper erant ; tpet temper mLrio timori. 

The volume begins with /our leaves ; H " Pra- 
efatio ad Lectorem," then one blank. The work, 
which is in tlie Saxon character,* consisting of 
forty pages, immediately follows, after which 
are /our other leaves, This is the Preface how 
S. Gregory this book made, in Saxon, with an in- 
terlineary English translation, and afterwards 
the same preface in Latin ; it must be recollected, 
that the body of the work alone is paged, the 
other leaves, both at the commencement and the 
termination, are not numbered Dr. Dibdin ob- 
sen'es, that this is one of the rarest and most 
important volumes which ever issued from the 
press of Dav, and exhibits another splendid mo- 
nument of the noble spirit of patronage of arch- 
bishop Parker ; for there is every reason to think 
that be sustained the cost of the publication. 

In addition to his Saxon and Italian types, 
Herbert states that Day brought the Greek to 
a very great perfection. " Day seems indeed," 
remarks Dr. Dibdin, while speaking of this sub- 
ject, " to have been (if we except Grafton) the 
Plantin of old English typographers ; while his 
character and reputation scarcely suffer diminu- 
tion from a comparison with those of his illustri- 
ous contemporary just mentioned.'' He made a 
multitude of mathematical schemes, maps, and 
other devices, both in wood and metal ; his own 
head and arms, with other people's, and what- 
ever tended to the usefulness and beauty of his 
works." When the Puritanic Adtnonition to the 
Parliament (in which the government of the 
English church, bishops, See. were attacked with 
great severity) first appeared, a very close search 
was made for the printers of it, in which " Day 
the printer, and Toye the bookbinder," were 
engaged with a pursuivant and other officers by- 
appointment of tbe bench of bishops. Several 
were found and examined, one of whom was 



* Strype informs us that this work was printed from an 
original manuscript, "to a word,'' and that the archbishop 
delayed the publication, "of which there had been great 
expectation among the learned," owing to his care in cor- 
recting, printing, and having a few iveseutation copies 
bonno, " wherein he was very curious." — I4fe of Parker, 
pp. 471, S3». 
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named Aspliii,perhaps that Thomas Asplin,* who 
became apprentice toDay.from the Annunciation 
of 1566, for eight years, since he was set at 
liberty, and was received into Day's house, 
where, howerer, he attempted to assassinate his 
benefactor, his wife, and some others of his family. 
On the 8th of January, 1583, be gave up to the 
disposal of the company and the benefit of the 
poor, his right to certain books and copies which 
were his property. 

In " a note of the oflBces, and other special! 
licences for printing, graunted by her Ma"* to 
div'se p'sons, with coniecture of the valuation," 
written for lordBurghley by Christopher Barker, 
the queen's English printer, in December, 1582, 
is this account off 

Mr.Daye. In the pririledge, or private licence 
graunted to Mr. Daye, are among other things 
the Psalmesin raeeter, w*' notes to sing them in 
the churches, as well in foure p'ts, as u playne 
songe, w** being a parcell of the church service, 
prop'ly belongeth to me. This booke being oc- 
cupied of all sortes of men, women, and children, 
and requiring no great stock for the fumyshing 
thereof, is therefore gaynefuU. The small cate- 
chisme alouc, taught to all lyttle children of this 
realme, is taken oute of the Booke of Com'on 
Prayer, and belongeth to me also, w* Mr. Jugge 
solde to Mr. Daye, and is likewise included in 
this patent procured by the right honorable the 
earl of Leicester, and therefore for duties sake I 
hold my self content therewith. This is also a 
profitable copie, for that it is generall, and not 
greatlie chargeable." 

In a complaint from the printers and stationers 
in general of the " priviledges lately granted" to 
several persons enumerated, the date of which is 
either 1682 or 1583, occurs 

"John Daye, the printinge of A B C and 
Catechismes, w<k the sole selling of them, by the 
collo, of a com'ission. These books weare the 
onelie releif of the porest sort uf that companie." 
We have before seen, however, that this property 
had been Day's from the time of Edward VI. 

After having followed the profession with zeal, 
ability, and reputation, for forty years, he died 
at VValden, in Essex, and " was buried in the 
parish church of Bradley-Parva, in the county 
of Suffolk, where, against the north wall of the 
chancel, is a stone table, fixed to his memory, 
on which is inlaid in brass the effigies of a man 
and woman, kneeling against a table, before 
which are two children in swaddling clothes, and 
behind the man, six sons, and behind the woman, 
five daughters, all kneeling. On the top of the 
stone are three escutcheons on brass plates, under 
which is cut, in capital letters, mihi vita 
CBRisTvs. Under the two effigies of Day and 



* Herbert has noted, from the books of the staUonen' 
comtMojr, that one Thoma* Aaplyo was bound apprentice 
to Mr. Dajr, from the Annondation, isM, for eight yean ; 
and that one Robert Asplyn, apprentice to Edward Sntton, 
waa made tree, October ith, IS70. 

t Prom the Barghler mannscripta, (Lanadowne collec- 
tion, Britiah Museum,) xlviil. 81. A cniiooa docnment, 
which Mr. Ellis some rears ago introdaced to the notice of 
the society of antiqoaiies. 



his wife, are the following verses, cut in the old 
English letter: from the hflh and sixth of which 
verses it should seem to be intimated (according 
to Granger) that Fox undertook the laborious 
work of AcU and Monument; at his instance — 

Here lyes the Daye, that darkness could not blind. 
When popish fogges had overcaste the sunnc, 
This Daye the crneU nighte did leave behind, 
To view, and shew what blodl actea were donne. 
He set a Fox to wrtght bow martyrs mnne. 
By death to lyfe- Fox ventured paynea and health. 
To give them light : Daye spent in print his wealth. 
But God with gayne returned his wealth agayne. 
And gave to him as he gave to the poore. 
Two wyves he liad, pertakers of his payne. 
Each wyfe twelve babes, and each of them one more : 
Als (i.e. Alice) was the last encreaser of his store, 
Who mourning long for being left alone. 
Set up this tombe, herself tumM to a stone.* 
Obiit 23 July, ltg4. 

John Fox, whose name is so prominently 
introduced into his epitaph, was evidently one of 
the principal purveyors for his press; his name 
occurring frequently as an editor. Of the Ach 
and Monuments, Day printed four folio editions, 
in 1662, 1570, 1676, and 1583; and his son 
Richard another in 1596. Of the first edition 
Dr. Dibdin has given a very full account, with 
several specimens of the ably executed cuts. 

Anthony a Wood, in his Life of Fox, states 
that when at Basil he was "a most painful 
labourer at his pen in the house of Oponuus, a 
learned printer;" and that after his return to 
London, where he was very bountifully enter- 
tained in the duke of Norfolk's " manor place, 
called Christ Church," "from that house he 
travelled weekly, every Monday, to the house of 
John Day, the printer, to consummate his Actt 
and Monument! of the Church, and other works 
in English and Latin."t To the liberality of 
Day we are indebted for the first publication of 
Fox's Book of Martyri, of which he himself 
printed many editions. It was published Cum 
priviUaio reg. majett. 1562, and is alluded to in 
the 5th and 6th lines of the verses upon his 
monumentar tablet. 

The following contemporary " sqtiib" against 
Day and Fox, was communicated to Dr. Dibdin 
by Dr. Blis.s, from a blank leaf at the end of a 
manuscript of the Priche of Contcience, in the 
Bodleian library: 

The grave coonseU of Oravesend barge 

Gevetb Jhon Daye a privilege large. 

To put this in prynt for his gaynes. 

Because in the Legend of Lya he taketh paynes; 

Commandlnge other upon payne of slavery 

That none prynt thys bat Jhon Dage 

the prynter of Fote hit knmerf. 

Dr. Dibdin has copied two of the portiaitsf 
of Day, which occur in some of his works, and 



* Herbert presumes that she was remarried to a person 
named Stone. 

t One of them is very finely executed ; the oTthography 
of the inscription proves it to be the work of a foreign 
artist: Lisn is diaths, akd death i> tiin : xtatis 
SDX xxxx. ISCs. I. D. The portait of John Day, is perhapa 
the earliest of our ancient printers, which can be depended 
npon as genuine. The Hist appeared in the EIrmenU of 
OeometTie of the putt auncient Philotopher Eoclitle of 
Uegttra, I47t, foliO) but the original wood cat beaia the 
date of ISM. 
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also his mark, the design of which is well con- 
ceived ; the sun is represented rising, and a boy 
awakens his sleeping companions, saying, 
"Abise, fob it is Day;" which is evidently a 
pun upon his name, a custom to which the an- 
cient printers were much attached ; but besides 
the mere play upon the word, it cerUinly alluded 
to the day of Protestant reformation, w^ich had 
been rapidly brought forward by the aid of 
printing. 
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The sign of Day's first shop, in Sepulchre's 
parish, — tne Resurrection, — ^has been supposed 
to have had a similar allusion. 

Two hundred and forty-five works bear the 
imprint of this truly eminent typographer ; and 
the long descriptive list of his productions occu- 
pies pp. 616-680 of Herbert's Ames, and pp. 48- 
177 of the fourA volume of Dibdin's edition. 

The principal particulars known of Day's 
family history nave been derived from the above 
epitaph. He married two wives, and had by 
each thirteen children, The name of his first 
wife is not recorded. The second was a gentle- 
woman of the name of Lehunte, entitled to bear 
six quarterings in her shield. He bore for his 
armorial ensign, ermine, on a fesse indented 
(azure) two eaglets displayed, (argent;) and for 
a crest a demi-eagle displayed rising out of a 
ducal coronet. 

Of John Daye's twenty-six children the name 
of only four are known. The burial of one, and 
his ow'n interment, are thus recorded in Bradley 
Parva register : 

1381. Bartholomew the Sonne of John Day, gent, 
buryed the 6 oft May. 

UB*. Johi's Day, gent, in Waldinensl in Eraex 

xxUi Jiily> sepultt tamen in de Bradley, a Aug. 

Richard Day was elected from Eton college 
in the year 1671, to king's college, Cambridge, 
where hea;ssumed the degree of M.A.and became 
Fellow. He was for some time engaged in the 
printing business, and was perhaps made free of 
the stationers' company by his father's copv,since 
he was called on the livery on the 30th of June, 
1578 ; but he does not appear to have served any 
office, and an apprentice which he took in June. 
1580, was rebound to Garrat Dewce for nine 
years, in July, 1581. His residence was at his 
father's house in Aldersgate, but he had also 
" the long shop" at the west end of St. Paul's 
church yard, bearing the sign of the three lilies 
growing from one stalk in the midst of thorns, 
with the motto Sicvl Lilium inter Spinae, i. e. 
as the Lily among thorns, taken from Can- 



ticles, chap. ii. v. 2. according to the vulgsite 
translation. This sign and motto be used as a 
device. There does not appear to have been any- 
work printed by Richard Day after the year 
1581 ; and Herbert imagines, that as he then 
turned over his apprentice, he left the business, 
and assigned his patent copies to others, and 
succeeded John Fox as minister at Riegate, in 
Surry. His literary works consist of the follow- 
ing : — A copy of Latin verses Contra Papittas 
incendiariot, attached to Fox's Martyrology, 
Edit. 1576: a translation of Fox's book De 
Chritto triumphanU Comadia, with a preface 
and two dedications of the volume, printed in 
difierent editions, one of which he signs "Rich : 
A'ije" a preface to, and perhaps the transla- 
tions of the TestamenU of xii Patriarch*; a 
Latin preface to Peter Baron's treatise De Fide, 
and he was probably the author of other similar 
works. As a printer his name appears to only 
three works ; and twelve books were printed by 
various persons for the assigns of Richard Day. 
These works are all of a religious character. 

John Day, another son, bom " near or over 
Aldersgate," about 1566, was also a learned 
scholar and author, and Fellow of Oriel college, 
Oxford. He was presented by sir William Soajne, 
to whom he was related, to tne vicarage of Great 
Thurlow, where he died in 1627. See Wood's - 
AtheruB Oxoniensis, (edit. Bliss) vol. ii.coll. 412. 
A fourth brother was Lionel Day, fellow of 
Baliol college, and rector of Whichford, in 
Warwickshire, where he died 1640, aged 70. 
He published a Concio ad CUrrum. Wood's 
Fattt, vol. i. coll. 376.) 

1584. The Araygnment of Paris. Presented 
before the Queenes Majesties, by the children of 
her chappell. Imprinted at London, by Henry 
March, anno 1584. This piece has been attri- 
buted to Shakspeare; but its real author was 
George Peele. — Betoe. 

1684. A right excellent and Famous Comady, 
called the Three Ladies of London. Wherein is 
notably declared and setfoorth how, by the mean* 
of lucre. Love and Conscience is so corrupted, that 
the one is married to Dissimulation, the other 
fraught with all abomination. A perfect patteme 
for all estates to look into, and a work right worthy 
to be marked. Written bv W. R. As it hath 
been publiquely played. At London, printed by 
Roger Warde, dwelling neer Holbume Conduit, 
at the sign of the Talbot. 1684. 

1584. The following is a curious fact, regard- 
ing the state of the roads in England at this 
period ; and that although officers were appoint- 
ed, they could not effectually annihilate these 
" detestable malefacts," as they were called; for, 
amongst the records of the drapers' company, at 
Shrewsbury, there is the following minute : 
"25 Elizabeth, anno 1583. Ordered, That no 
draper set out for Oswestry market, on Mondays, 
before six o'clock in the morning, on forfeiture 
of 6s. 6d. ; and that they wear their weapons all 
the way, and go in company. Not to go over the 
Welsh bridge before the bell toll six." It is 
further stated, that " William Jones, esq. left to 
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the said company £\ 6t. Sd. to be paid annually 
to the vicar of St. Alkmunds, reading prayers on 
Monday mornings, before the drapers set out for 
Oswestry market." 

1584, June. Died, Huldric Fugoer,* an 
eminent patron of literary men, and a great pro- 
moter of the art of printing. He was bom at 
Augsburg, in Germany, in the year 1526, and 
sprung from a family conspicuous both for its 
antiquity and wealth. For a time, he dischargfed 
> the office of chamberlain to pope Paul III. 
but aXterwards became a protestant ; wa.s himself 
learned, and expended extraordinary suras in the 
purchase of manuscripts of ancient authors, and 
causing them to be printed. In 1558, Henry 
Stephens the second, assumed the appellation of 
Typograpkiu illuttru nri Hutdnci Fuggeri, 
Domini in Kirchperg, If Wej/tsenfiom.f It is 
highly probable that Henry Stephens was in- 
debted for this distinction, on the recommenda- 
tion of Henry Scrimger,^ a Scotch professor, of 
considerable erudition, with whom ne was con- 
nected by friendship and literary intercourse. 
Huldric Fugger assigned to Henry Stephens an 
annual gratuity, which some accounts have esti- 
mated at the sum of fifty gold crowns ; but how 
long our printer had the good fortune to enjoy 
this pension, it does not distinctly appear. It is 
recorded that the family of Huldric, offended at 



* The name appcan greatly diversified : Moreri terms 
them Ftmchera; Rabelais, les Fourquet ffAujettourg; his 
aanotator, la famiUe da Foucret^ ou Fuggert. They were 
Terydlstln^ished merchants of Aagsbui^, says M.Bayle. 
t The earliest work which exhibits Henry Stephens 
onder the designation ofittiuliiM viri Huldrichi Fuooaai 
TTPooaAPHtrs, appeared in 1558, entitled Imperatorum 
Justiniani, Juttini^ Leonis, Nottelta Cotutituliones ; Jut' 
tiniani Edicta, Greece; fol. This worlc was prcpaied for 
the press by Henry Scrimfer ; who in his capacity tk 
editor, inscribed it to his patron Ulric or Huldric Fujrger. 

t Henry Scrim^r was descended from one of the first 
fomiUes of ScotUmd. He was bom at Dundee, in 1506, 
and was educated in the grammar school of his native 
town, and afterwards at St Andrew's. He travelled throuf^h 
Taxions parts of Europe, and formed acquaintances with 
the learned of every country. He settled at Geneva, where 
he taag:ht philosophy ; but was soon afterwards invited by 
tJlrich Fugg:er to reside with him at Aug:sbur^, and con- 
tinued for many years employed chiefly in coUecting: books 
and manuscripts under the patronajre of his benefactor. 
The only work which Scrimger appears to have pub- 
lished, Ijeiides the Higtorti of FrancUcuK Spira^ a notori- 
ous apostate, of whose extraordinary case he wrote a 
narrative, was an edition of the Novella Cotuiitutionei of 
Justinian, in Greek ; a work which was highly prized by 
tlie drat lawyers of the Ume. 

The testimonies to Scrimj^'s worth and merits, by bis 
cotemporaties, are numerous. Thuanus, Casaubon, and 
Stephens, witli many others, mention his name with the 
highest encomiums. Dempster says he was a man inde- 
fatigable in his reading, of a most exquisite Judgment, and 
without the smallest particle of vain glor>'. And the great 
Cujanos was accustomed to say, that he never parted from 
the company of Henry Scrimtfer, without having learned 
something that he never knew before. Scrimgcr returned 
to Geneva, where he died, at the end of 15/3 or the begin- 
ning of 1573. 

His library, which was one of the most valuable in 
Europe, he left by testament to his nephew, Peter Young, 
who was Buchanan's assistant in the education of James 
VI., and it was brought over to Scotland by the testator's 
brother, Alexander Scrimger, in the year 1573. Besides 
many valuable books, this library contained manuscripts 
of great value ; but Young was not a very enthusiastic 
scholar ; and as he was more intent upon advancing his 
personal interests in the world, and aggrandizing his 
family, than forwarding the progress of knowledge, they 
probably came to hut small account. 



the excess to which he carried his passion for 
collecting manuscripts and books, and bis patro- 
nage of letters, at length institutetl a legal pro- 
cess, and caused him to be declared incapable of 
the administration of his own property. Some 
accounts have stated that this sentence produced 
a melancholy, which accelerated his death ; but 
according to M. Bavle, his epitaph says that he 
was unshaken by this rude blow, and that he 
also recovered possession of his property, and 
inherited the succession of his brother. He had 
retired to Heidelberg, and there died at the age 
of fiftv-eight years, bequeathing to the palati- 
nate his fine library, and perpetuating bis own 
memory by various liteiary and charitable foun- 
dations. He purchased the library of Achilles 
Gassarus, whom Melchior Adam describes as a 
venu lietluo librorum. Vit. Medicor. page 234. 

Huldric Fugger was not the first of his family 
who collected a magnificent library ; for the 
author last cited relates, that Hieronymus Wol- 
fius having gone to Augsburg, was there kindly 
received by Antonius Fugger, and that to his 
care was entrusted the celebrated " Bibliotheca" 
of Joannes Fugger, an elder brother of Huldric, 
who was also a distinguished votary of literature. 

The learned Fregius, in the preface to his 
Qiuestiones Justiniana, describes this library as 
abounding not only in elegantly printed works, 
but in manuscripts ; Greek more especially ; 
which were gratuUously permitted to the inspec- 
tion of visitors : " but" he adds, " though every 
thing is admirable, yet nothing is more the sub- 
ject of admiration than Wolfius himself, the 
host and very soul as it were of tliis repository, 
who like a kind of living library, has treasured 
up in his own memory the various erudition dis- 
persed through the shelves of this noble edifice." 
He then describes the extraordinary magnifi- 
cence of tlieir city residence, its outward deco- 
rations, interior furniture and splendour, its de- 
lightful gardens, its pictures and works of art ; 
its mensa tessellata ex porphyretico mantore, 
decorated with a profusion of gems of the most 
precious kind ; its Imperatorum primorum into- 
ginet tredeeim, brought from Italy, and there 
purchased at a vast expense ; exquisite statues, 
marbles, and other monuments of genuine anti- 
quity, denoting opulence aud a taste for magni- 
licence, scarce exceeded by the Medicean family 
of Florence. Such was the account of the Fug- 
gers of Augsburg, given by Fregius in 1578. 
Charles V. when in 1548,he changed the govern- 
ment at Augsburg, highly distinguished this 
family, advancing tliem to the dignity of barons, 
and their descendants retained the same rank, 
and in subsequent times became connected by 
marriage » ith some of the most illustrious houses 
of Germany. No less than ten individuals of 
this muuifioent family are noticed by Freherus, 
in his T/ieatrum FtVor, claror. Bayle mentions 
a German work, published in 1620, containing 
1 10 portraits of the various members of it, male 
and female, with a short notice respecting each. 
The first therein mentioned is Jacques Fugger, 
" called the elder," who died in 1469. 

3 c 
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1685. Edmund Bollifant and John Jack- 
son were in partnership, and dwelt in Eliot's 
court, in the Little Old Bailey, they used a 
print of Abraham and Isaac walking, with this 
motto, devs promdebil, (Gen. xxii.) Their first 
book is dated 1585, in which year they printed 
an edition of Aetop't fables in tru ortoyraphy, 
viA grammer notz. Her-unto ar also cooined 
the Jiorte sentencez of the wyz Cato, imprinted 
with lykeform and order : both of which authorz 
ar translated out of Latin intoo English, by 
William Bulloker. lUmo. To which is added 
the following lines : — 

Gae God the pralz 
Th*t teacheh al walz. 
When troth trieth 
Emior lUeth. 

In the following year appeared from the press 
of Bollifant and Jackson, William BuUoker's 
pamphlet for grammer, \2mo. And Lerinus 
Leminus his herball of the bible. 8vo. 

1585. Robert Robison, Robertson, or Ro- 
binson, dwelt in Fleet lane, and as appears from 
a book in 8vo. called An abridgment of the laws, 
in Fewter lane, near Holboum. In 1586, lie 
printed the following, on a half sheet : — 

A proper nerve sonet, declaring the lamentation 
of Becktes, a market towne in Suffolke, which 
was in the great winde, vpon S. Anarewes eve last 
past, most pittifully burned with fire, to t/ie losse 
by estimation 20,0002. and vpwarde, and the num- 
ber of fourscore dwelling houses. To Wilson's 
tune. In 14 eight line verses. For Nicholas 
Colm of Norwich in St. Andrew's. 

Robert Robinson continued in business iirom 
1565 to 1597, and printed fifteen works. 

1685. Thomas Lust printed the Treasury of 
Health, ^c. translated by Humphry Lloyd, 8vo. 

1585. Walter Venoe lived in Fleet-lane, 
opposite the Maiden-head, where he printed a 
very curious work, called the Mathematical 
Jewel, 4-c. by John Blagrave, of Reading, gent, 
and well wilier to the mathematics, who nath 
cut all the prints, or pictures, of the whole work 
with his own hands. This book is printed in a 
neat roman type, contains 124 pages, and is 
dedicated to sir William Cecil, lord high trea- 
surer of England. In an edition of this book, 
in Ashmole's museum, is written concerning 
Blagrave, the wood cutter, as follows : 

Here stands Mr. Gray master of this hoase. 
And his poor cat, playing with a mouse. 

John Blagrave marryed this Grayes widdow, 
(she was a Hungerford.) This John wassymple, 
had yssue by this widdowe. 1. Anthony, who 
manyed Jane Borlass. 2. John, the author of 
this booke. 3. Alexander, the excellent chess 
player in England. Anthony had sir John Bla- 
grave, knight, who caused his teeth to be all 
aiawn out, and after had a sett of ivory teeth 
in agayne. — Ames. 

1586. In the book of accounts of the church- 
wardens of Arundel, in the county of Sussex, and 
^ocese of Canterbury, is the following entry : — 
Paid for lack of a bible, at Canterbury, \s. 3d. 



1585. Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, chan- 
cellor of the university of Oxford, erected at his 
own expense a new printing press, for the use of 
the university. The first book printed at it, was 
one written and published by John Case, fellow 

of St. John's college, with the following title : 

Speculum Tnoralium qvaestionum in unitersatn 
ethicam Aristotelis, 1585, 4to. which he dedi- 
cated to the chancellor. This work was executed 
by Joseph Barnes, who had been appointed 
printer to the university, and who continued to 
practice the art until the year 1617. 

1685, Juty29. King James VI. of Scotland, 
obtained an actof parliament on this day, against 
any books being imported into Scotland, contain- 
ing doctrine, and also that the sellers, and dis- 
persers of erroneous books, should be punished, 
and the books destroyed. 

1685. The first publication on the subject of 
poetry, is found in a most rare volume, which 
contains tracts written by king James VI. of 
Scotland, entitled the Essays of a premise in the 
divene art ofpoesie.* printed at Edinburgh by- 
Thomas VautroUier, 1685, 4to. Cumprivilegio 
regalio. containing Q sheets. 

In 1591, Robert Waldegrave, printed Hit 
Majesties (King James of Scotland) Poeticall 
Exercices at vacant houres.\ Edinburgh. 4to. 

1585, Oct. 29. The /rs< of the annual exhibi- 
tions of the lord mayor of London, known to have 
been published, was written by George Peele,for 
the inauguration of sir Wolston Dixie, knight. 
The printed descriptions of these processions are 
usuafiy entitled triumphs, though they are more 
commonly called the London Pageants. All of 
them are scarce, and some of them are of such 
extreme rarity as to bear a price at the rate of 
two or three guineas a leaf. 

1586. Jan. Died, Joay Walley an eminent 
printer of London, whose dwelling was in Foster- 
fane, at the sign of the Hartshorn. All that has 
hitherto been collected of this printer is, that be 
was oneof the original members of the stationers* 
company before they had their charter; and 
served renter, or collector of the quarterages, 
from 1564 to 1567, when he was chosen under- 
warden. He was upper warden in 1564, and 
again in 1569. He rented a chamber in the 
company's hall, for which he paid xiij.s. iiij.d. a 
year, in 1557; but in 1661, xx.s. In 1558, he 
was fined ij.s. viij.d. for keeping open shop, and 
selling books on a festival day. Again, in 1564, 
for keeping open shop on St. Luke's day, with 18 
others, xvj.s. viii.d. On Jan. 28, 1582-3, he was 
fined 13s. 4d. for employing Jno. Charlewood, 
to print the Book of Presidents for him. He 
hao license for printing: viz. from July, 1657, 
to July, 1558, ' Welth and Helth, The Frere and 
the boye. Starts puer ad mensam. Youghte, 



* King James VI. was bom Jane 19, ls66, in the castle 
of Edinburgh, and consequently he was only nineteen 
years of aye when he produced Uiis work. 

t King James's Poetical Exercua, llrst edition, rare. 
Edinburgh ; printed by Waldegrave, no date, 4to. w«» 
sold at archdeacon Nares's sale, I8SI, for je3. 
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Charyte, and Hvmylyte. An* b efor cheldren, 
in Engliahe, with tylabltt. An kundreth mery 
talet : — the xoaye of God. The eronacle of yem, 
in xvj.' ^AUo sundry balladei with Mn. Toy, 
▼ide ante, pa^e 324, 1556-60. "■ Etopei fablet in 
Engletthe. The Shipman't Calendar.' 1662-63. 
* An almanacke and prognostication of John 
Seeurys, for the year 1663 — of Nostradamus, for 
this year Anno 1663. ' The Latenye in fVehhe.' 
1564-65. 'An Almanacke for xiij years from 
1566.' 1665-66. 'An Almanacke and prognosti- 
eation of Mr. Buckmaster.' 1666-67. 'The 
secounde welt a daye. The Lamentynge of a 
younge made, who by grace ys fully stayde.' 
1567-68. ' Tavemers postell vpon the Gotpelles. 
An almanacke and prognostication of Mychell 
Nostradamus for 1668.' Aug. 3, 1579. 'The 
second booke of Robyn Consnfence.' Octo. 6, 1680, 
' iij balads : The Lord of lome and the false 
steward. Of going to market to buy the child 
shoes. Of this sillie poore man.' See other 
copies, declared to have been his, under his son 
Robert, to whom they were accordingly 
allowed. In 1668, his son John (as entered 
in the company's register) was made free by 
patrimony; but (adds Herbert,) as I find no 
farther mention of his name, I suppose it to be a 
mistake for his son Robert, of whom see hereafter. 
Mr. John Walley, for so he signed his name, 
died in the beginning of 1586, as appears by the 
following memorandum. *37JaBij. 1686.-^this 
day there was distributed in the hall to the poore 
of the companie, of the gifte and legacie of 
John Walley, staconner deceased the some of 
Fyftie shillings by Agnes Walley executrix of 
his testament by thandes of Robert Walley his 
Sonne according to the said testator's testament.' 
This dav of the distribution thereof being the 
first and next quarter day after the decease of 
the said John Walley. 

John Walley printed the very entertaining 
romance of Syr Eglamour of Arloys. In the 
title page is a knight in complete armour, on 
horseback, and at full speed. His dog is run- 
nii^ by his side. At the end is. Imprinted 
at London, in Foster-lane, at the syg^e of the 
Harteshorne, by John Wulley. In the Garrick 
collection. 

Robert Walley, the son of the foregoing, 
whom Herbert observes, was made free by patri- 
inony,inAug. 1668, but entered in the company's 
register, by mistake, under the name of John. 
However that be, he bound an apprentice in 
1576; and was brought on the livery in 1685. 
He served renter in 1592. In 1594 he was taken 
into the court of assistants ; so that probably he 
was fined for warden. Next year he was one of 
the three members who were annually appointed 
to dine at the lord mayor's feast, in Guildhall. 
His father seems to have Quitted the trade to 
him in 1576. In 1676. The Roche of Regard, 
diuided into foure paries, 4to. by George Whet- 
stone, gent, was printed for him. July 21, 1677, 
he had a reversionary license from the company 
for printing a book entitled, An abstract of all 
the penall statutes, &c. after Uie death of Raffe 



Newberve, who was not to einoy it till after the 
death of Richard Tottell. He nad license also 
for printing solely the following books: Feb. 
20, 1577-8. Cometographia queedam Lueis Aeiri 
Lampadis qua 10 die Nouemb, apparuit anno a 
Vergineoparlu 1677 — excudebatRobertus Walley 
1578, 4to. Mar. 6, 1580-1, Articles to be 
enquired, with D. Squiers visitation. May 4, A 
true report of the strange connynge and breedinge 
of myse in the marshes of Dengie hundred, in 
Essex. Ap'il 23, 1682, A lat practise enter- 
prised by a papist with a younge maide in Wales, 
taken amongesl Catholikts for a prophetis. Sep- 
temb. 14, A book of Engtns for the destruction 
of vermyne, Crowes, and Sparrowes,gouemement 
of Oxon, kyen^alues, horse, shepe, hogis, mowles, 
and doggis. Decemb. 7, 1684, The difference 
betwene the Auncient phisickefirste taughte by the 
godly fathers, consistmqe in vnite, peace and Con- 
corde; And the latter phisicke proeeading from 
Idolatrie, &c. Septemb. 4, 1586. joindy with 
John Charlewood. A discourse of Englishe 
poetrye. March 22. 1586-7. The pathway to 
Militarie practise, with a kalender for the ym- 
batteling of men, newly tcritten by Bamabie Riche. 
March 1, 1690-1. Allowed vnto him these copies 
which were his fathers, viz. The Shepherdis 
Calender. Cato : Eng. and Latyn. Tne pro- 
uerbs of Solomon Jnglish. Salust, et bellum 
Jugurthium. Mr. Graftons computation. Esopes 
fables : Eng. Josephus, de bello Judico : Eng. 
Robyn Conscience. The 12th of October follow- 
ing, he assigned all of his copies to Thomas 
Adams. It does not appear tliat he printed 
himself, seeing most of his copies that have been 
found were printed for him. 

1686. A PolyglotI Bible was published at 
Heidelberg, in two volumes, folio; printed in 
four columns, Hebrew, Greek, and two Latin 
versions, viz. St. Jerom's and those of Pagninus ; 
with the notes of Vatablus ; and in the margin 
are the idioms, and the radices of all the diffi- 
cult words. Two other dates have been seen to 
this edition, viz. 1599 and 1616; but Le Long, 
after an attentive comparison, declares them to 
be only different copies of the same impression ; 
but that some of them have the Greek Testa- 
ment, with the addition of the Latin version of 
Arias Montanus. 

1586. One of the scarcest books in the circle 
of English literature* is entitled, A Discourse of 
English Poetrie, together with the author's judg- 
ment, touching the reformation of our English 
verse, by William Webbe, Graduate. Imprinted 
at London, by John Charlewood, for Robert 
Walley, 1586, 4to. black letter. Dedicated 
"to the right worshipfuU, learned, and most 
gentle gentleman, my verie good master. Ma. 
Edward Sullard, Esq. W. W. wjsheth his harts 
desire." 



* Two copies arc all that are known of this rare book ; 
one was sold at major Pearson's sale to Georgre Stevens, 
Esq. for £3 5s.. and at Mr. Steven's sale it was purcliased 
for the dake of Roxburgh for £8 St., at whose sale it was 
sold for ^64. At the sale of Craven Ord, Esq. 1830, a 
coi>T waa sold foi j^io IM. 
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1586. Printing introduced into the city of 
Lima,* in South America. Isaac Thomas, the 
historian of American typography, believes the 
art of printing to have been exercised here so 
early as the year 1590, probably introduced by 
the Jesuits, who possessed two establishments in 
Lima. If, however, the catalogue of the library 
of M. Langles be correct, a still earlier date may 
be assigned to the introduction of printing into 
this place ; since it mentions a Vocabulario en la 
lengva general del Peru llamada Quichva y en 
la lenffua espanola : en Ins Reyes, Riekardo. 
1686, 8vo. Vater, in his Index lingvarum, cites 
the same book, so that probably the description 
is correct. 

Antonio, in his Bti/tofAn^a^utxina notices up- 
wards of thirty works from the Lima presses, the 
earliest of which is dated 1603. Ribadeneira, 
in his History of the Jesuit Writers, mentions five 
or six Lima editions, the earliest of which bears 
the date of 1606. From 1603 down to 1666, 
the last year noticed by Antouio, the presses of 
this city appear to have been almost constantly 
at work. Some few Lima books are to be found 
in the Bodleian library. — Cotton. 

This year was remarkable for the introduction 
of tobaccof into England by Master Ralph Lane, 
the commander of Raleigh's^ Virginian colony; 
that which sir John Hawkins carried home in 
1665, was considered a medicinal drug merely ; 
and, as Stow observes, all men wondered what it 
meant. 



* The city of Lima was ft>anded by Francis P]zarro» on 
the feast of the Epiphany, Jazioary, 1535 ; he also bnilt the 
commercial town of Truxlllo in the same year. In 
1525, Pizarro discovered Peru, where he inhumanly caased 
the Inca Atalalipa to be burnt alive, in 1533. "With a 
temper of mind no leas daring; than the constitution of his 
body was robust, he was foremost in every dan^r, patient 
under the f^reatest hardships, and unsubdued by any 
fatigue. Thou;(h so illiterate that he could not even read, 
he was soon considered as a man formed to command. 
Every operation committed to his conduct proved success- 
ful, as by a happy, but rare conjunction, he luiitcd perse- 
verance with ardoar, and was as cautions in executing, as 
he was bold in forming his plans. By engaging early in 
active life, without any rcsotirces but his own talents and 
industry, and by depending on himself alone in his strug- 
gles to emerge from obscurity, he acquired such a thorough 
knowledge of affairs, and of men, that be was fitted to 
assume a superior part in conducting the former and in 
governing the latter. He had acquired immense wealth 
during his voyages with Diexo Almagro ; but a difference 
arose between the conquerors, and Pizarro was assassi- 
nated by the fiends of Almagro, on the 26th of June, 1541, 

t Tobacco is the dried leaves of the Nicotiana tabacum, 
a plant indigenous to America, but extensively cultivated 
in the old world. In 165a an act was passed prohibiting 
its growth in England, which was confiimed at the resto.. 
ration in 1660. The duty in 1789 was 1«. 3d. per pound, 
the annual consumption being about 11,500,000 pounds; 
in iS06, the duty was 2Jt. 2d.; the consumption about 
17,500,000; iniai5 theduty increased to 3». 2d ; and again, 
in I819, to 4». per pound; in 1825 it was reduced to 3s., 
the annual consumption being 18,6/0,604 pounds, yielding 
a revenue of :t3,258,906 0«. 2d. The present amount of 
doty is, from British possessions in America, 2s. gd., 
othentise 3».; cigars, 9«.; and snuff, 6*. per pound. In 
1836, the quantity of tobacco entered for home consump- 
tion was 22,116,759 pounds, the duty on which amounted 

to d6'3,354,459 Is. 5d. 

t To sir Walter Raleigh we have not been indebted 
solely for the luxury of the tobacco plant ; but for that 
infinitely useful root, which forms a part of our daily 
meal, and often the entire meal of the poor man— the 
potato, which says D'lsracli, deserved to have been called 
a Bnu'leigh. For an account ofhis death, sec \6\9,post. 



In the two Centuries of Epigrams, written by 
John Heath, Bachelor of Arts, and Fellow of 
New college, Oxford, and printed at London by 
John Windet, 1610, is the following epigram, 

TOBACCO. 

We buy the driest wood that we can finde. 
And wUiingly would leave the smoke behlnde; 
But in tobacco a thwart course we take. 
Buying the hearb onely for the smokes sake. 

1.^86. The first Greek publication from the 
Oxford press appears to have been some Homi- 
lies of St. Chrysostom. 

1586, Oct. 17. This day is memorable for the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney, who, owing to his 
singular accomplishments and amiable qualities, 
was the most admired and popular man of his 
times ; he was equally celebrated as a poet, a 
patron of literature, as a soldier, and a gentle- 
man. He was bom at Penshurst, in Kent, Nov. 
29, 1554, and at an early age introduced at the 
court of Elizabeth, who in 1576, appointed him 
ambassador to the emperor Rodolpnus, and at 
that court he contracted an intimacy with the 
famous don John of Austria. On account of his 
declaring his sentiments too freely against the 
queen's marriage with the duke of Anjou, in 
1580, he retired from court, and in bis retreat 
wrote his celebrated allegorical prose romance 
called Arcadia, which though now held as dull 
and antiquated, was the favourite light reading 
of the ladies of Elizabeth's court. On Sunday, 
January 6, 1583, he received the honour of 
kiiig:hthood,and in 1585 was appointed governor 
of Flushing, and general of the horse sent to the 
assistance of the tFnited Provinces. At the early 
age of thirty-two he received a shot a little above 
the left knee, at the battle of Zutphen, where he 
had acted with uncommon bravery. Becoming 
faint and thirsty from excess of bleeding, he 
asked for water, which he was about to drink, 
when observing the eye of a dying soldier fixed 
on the glass, he resigned it to him, saying, " thy 
necessity is yet greater than mine." Death 
seized his hand in the moment of bequeathing 
to two friends, " each a ring of " His re- 
mains were interred in St. Paul's cathedral, on 
the 16th of February following. 

Sir Pliilip Sidney was so much attached to his 
sister, the countess of Pembroke, and so exceed- 
ingly pleased with her line genius, and excellent 
improvement of it, that he consecrated his in- 
genious romance to her under the title of the 
Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, beginning Dear 
and most worthy to be dear lady. B!oli«rt Walde- 
grave printed an edition of this poem at Edin- 
burgh, iu 1599, in folio. Besides the Arcadia, 
sir Philip wrote an Apology for Poetry, which 
was not published till 1595; Sonnets; Ourania; 
a poem ; and several other pieces. 

1587. A woorke concerning the trewnees of the 
christian religion, by Phelip of Momay, lord of 
Plessie Marlie. Begun to be translated by sir 
Philip Sidney, knight, and at his request finished 
by Arthur Golding. 641 pages 4to. Printed by 
George Robinson, f^ndoii. 
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1587. Henry Denham dwelt at the sign of 
the Star, in Paternoster-row, with this motto 
about it, o$ homini svblime dedit, which lie put 
at the end of several of his boolcs. In 1580, he 
dwelt in Whttecross-street, and was assignee to 
William Seres, whose device of the Bear and 
Ragged Staff, within the garter, he sometimes 
used. In 1586, he removed into Aldersgate- 
street. The commencement of his tvpographical 
labours is dated 1A64, when he printed a book 
entitled the Pitifull estate of the time present. 
16mo. In 1667, he printed the New Testament 
in Welsh (see p. 336, ante.) with the following 
title : — Testament newydd ein arglwydd Jetu 
Christ. Gwedy ei dunnu, yd y gadei yr aney 
fiaith 'air yn ei yylydd or Groec a'r Llatin, gan 
nncidio ffurf uythyren gairiae-dodi. Eh law 
hyng y mae pop gair a dybiwyty votyn andeallus, 
ai o ran llediaith y* wlat, ai o ancynefindery 
devnydd, tredy ei noli ai eglurhau ar' ledemyl y 
ht dalen gydrehiol. This was printed at the 
cost of Hiimphrey Toy, and dedicated bv 
William Salesbury to queen Elizabeth, with 
privilege. In the same year as this testament 
was printed, a boolt in Welsh was printed at 
MUan. In 1586, John Windet printed the 
CommMn Prayer into the British tongue ; at the 
costes and charges of Thomas Chard. 4to. 

7%« garland of godlie flowers, commonlie called 
Ttpinespraiers, carefully collected, and beautifully 
adorned uAth the most fragrant blossoms t/tat 
JUmrith in the comfortable garden of the right 
pure and saeredscriplures,jrc. Londmi,imprinted 
by Henry Denham, 1586. 16mo. Round the 
title is a very neat border. 

Foot path to felicity, guide to godliness, school 
of skill, swarm of bees, plant of pleasure, grove of 
graces. By A. Flemish. London, imprinted by 
Henry Denham, 1686. \2mo. 

1587. Gebard Dewes was a good printer, 
and kept shop at the sign of the Swan, in St. 
Paul's church yard, and practised the art from 
1562, though only eight works bear his imprint. 






Gerard Dewes used the an- 
nexed rebus, of which Cam- 
den observes, "And if you re- 
quire more,I refer you to the 
witty inventions of some Lon- 
doners ; but that for Garret 
Dewes is most remarlcable, 
two in a garret castingDewes 
at dice." 



In 1578, Gerard Dewes printed A nietve her- 
batl, or historic of plants. First set forth in the 
Dutch or Almagne tongue, by Rembrand Doda- 
naus, phycition to the emperrour ; and now first 
translated out of French into English, by Henry 



* Apoc. or Revel, v. 8. viala, ^toXd;, Brit. Ffiolao. Bp. 
Morgan tianilates it crpt^nn, crowds, wliicb abows that 
be bad not the original lieforc him, bat only the English ; 
aiHl that be did not distiogniab between vials, and viois or 
violins. 



Lyte, esquyre, dedicated to queen Elizabeth. 
At London by me Gerard Dewes, dwelling in 
Paul's churchyarde, at the signe of the Swanne. 
It contains 779 pages in folio, without the tables, 
but at the end, emprinted at Antwerpe, by me 
Henry Loe, book printer, and are to be sold at 
London, in Powels church-yard, by Gerard Dewes. 

1687. Feb. 8. Mary Stuart, queen of Scots, 
beheaded at Fotberingay castle, in Northampton- 
shire, by order of Elizabeth, queen of England, 
to whom she had fled for protection in 1568, 
after having been obliged bv the nobles to resign 
her crown, on the 15th of July, 1667, in favour 
of her infant son, James VI. of Scotland, who 
on the death of Eliza1>eth, ascended the throne 
of England', under the title of James I. 

Mary Stuart was daughter and heir of James 
v.* king of Scotland, by Mary, of Lorrain, his 
second queen, and was bom at the castle of Lin- 
lithgow, December 8, 1642. When about six 
years old, she was conveyed to France, where she 
was with great care educated. Her study was 
chiefly directed toleaming the modem languages; 
to these she added the Latin, in which she spoke 
an oration of her own composing in the guard 
room at the Louvre, before the royal family and 
nobility of France. She was naturally inclined to 
poetry, and so great a proficient in the art, that 
ner compositions were much valued by M. 
Ronsard, who was himself esteemed an eminent 
poet, and thus eulogised her majesty : 

I saw the Scottish qaeen, so (Ur and vise 
She scem'd some power descended from the sides; 
Near to her eyes 1 drew ; two burning spheres 
They werej two suns of beauty, without peers. 
1 saw them dimm'd with dewy moisture clear. 
And trembling on their lids a crystal tear ; 
Remembering France, her sceptre, and the day 
When her first love pass'd like a dream away. 

She bad a good taste for music, and played 
well upon several instruments, was a fine dancer, 
and sat u horse gracefully, but her chief delight 
seemed to be when she was employed among her 
women at needlework. 

On April 24, 1558, she was married to the 
Dauphin, afterwards Francis II. over whom her 
beauty and understanding gave her great influ- 
ence. He dying, Decembers, 1660, she returned 
to her native country, leaving the most refined 
and gay court in Europe, for the most turbulent 
and austere. She arrived at Leith, August 23, 
1661, and was married to her cousin Henry lord 
Daraley, July 29, 1666, upon which he was pro- 
claimed king of Scotland. The beauty of Dara- 
ley was his only merit, he was weak and crael, 
and by his conduct made Mary bitterly repent 
the honour she had done him. Bursting into 
her apartment, with some lords devoted to his 
purpose, he seized and murdered Rizzio,t an 
Italian musician, whom lie himself first distin- 
guished, and then in a few days openly declared 



* Died at Falldand, December 13, IMS, leaving his 
infant daughter to the care of a nobili^ distracted by ani- 
mosities again-st each other. 

t David Rizzio was murdered in the presence of the 
queen, at Hoiyrood house, March 9. ISM. 
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he had no knowledge of the action. Darnley 
was murdered, by his apartment being blown up 
with gunpowder.* Lord Bothwell, who was first 
accused for the murder of Damley, had for his 
judges those who had instigated him to take part 
in the plot. Bothwell got the queen into his 
power, and after various indignities, she was re- 
quested by her nobles to marry him ; she had no 
means to resist a step so fatal to her reputation 
and her future peace, which was solemnized on 
May 16, 1567. Factions and different interests 

Srevailing among the great, every thing ran into 
isorder and confusion, loyalty and obedience to 
the royal authority were uo longer regarded, but 
despised and abused. The earl of Bothwell was 
forced to save his life by flight,t and the queen 
sent prisoner to Lochlevin, and treated on the 
road with the utmost scorn and contempt. After 
she had been imprisoned eleven months at loch- 
levin, and forced to comply with unreasonable 
terras, she made her escape,^ and in a few days 
she got an army of at least six thousand men. 
The regent Murray on the other side, raised an 
army, and Mary was defeated at Langside, near 
Dunbarton, on the I3th of May, 1568; she was 
obliged to save herself by flight, travelling sixty 
miles in a day to the bouse of lord Herries. She 
landed in England, at Workington, in Cumber- 
land, May 16, 1568,§ and was removed from one 
prison to another, for the space of about eighteen 
years, in which she haa often struggled for 
liberty, and interested many in her cause ; she 
was at length brought to a trial, condemned, 
and beheaded, for being concerned in a conspi- 
racy against the life of Elizabeth ; and suffered 
with great equanimity. She was interred in the 
cathedral church of Peterborough ; but her re- 
mains were afterwards removed to a vault in 
Henry Vllth's chapel, October II, 1612, where 
a most magnificent monument was erected to 
her memory. 

The misfortunes of the beautiful and accoro- 
plishedqueen of Scots, whatever were her virtues 
or her vices, not only interested all Europe in the 
age in which she lived and suffered, but con- 
tinues to be a subject of discussion to the present 
time. Authors vary much in their sentiments 
concerning the character of this queen ; but all 
agree that she was most cruelly and unjustly 
treated. Mary was the great hope of the Catho- 
lics; and Elizabeth's ministers aggravated the 
hate of their mistress by a sort of crusading 
zeal which has no pity or faith for a heretic. The 
letters pretending to be written by her to Both- 
well, before the death of her husband, which 



* This event took place at Klrkaaeld, a retired situation 
from Edinburgh, on the night of February 9, 1587. 

James Douglaa, earl of Morton, waa guillotined at 
Edinburgh, June 2, 1581^ for the supposed murdcrof lord 
Darnley. 

t He retreated to the Orkneys, and driven from thence, 
committed some outrages on Oie trade of Denmark. He 
was finally taken and Immured in the castle of Malmoe, 
in Norway, where he died, after ten years* confinement. 

t She was aided in her escape from Loclilerin, by the 
gallant George Douglas, In the night of the 3d of May, 
1S68. 

i See note page SI6, ante. 



Mr. Whitaker, in his HiHory of Manchester, 
has shown to contain many internal evidences of 
forgery (Without seal or superscription,were never, 
even in copies, submitted to her perusal, or that 
of her friends, so that she had no opportunities 
of exposing their falsehood. She was of a height 
approaching to the majestic, with a beautiful 
and benevolent countenance, dark liair and eyes. 
Mary had a flexibility of mind which yielded 
to her feelings, even when her understanding 
should have taught her better — prone to confi- 
dence and generosity, she seemed to expect it, 
even where she had been frequently deceived, 
and,beforeconfinement had subdued her feelings, 
was hysterical under the impression of mis- 
fortune or unkindness. Mary was one of those 
characters which we meet with very seldom in 
the world ; and which, whenever they appear, 
are applauded for their generosity by a few, and 
condemned for their simplicity by the many. 
They have an easy affiance of soul, which loves 
to repose confidence, even when confidence is 
weakness. They thus go on, still confiding, and 
still confounded ; unable to check the current of 
affiance that runs strong in their bosoms, and 
suffering themselves to be driven before it in their 
actions. A generous confidence in the virtue of 
others is the mark of a soul conscious of the 
energy of virtue in itself, buoyed up by its own 
vigour within, and not yet drawn down by the 
attraction of earth below. Mary's was of this 
kind. Time, if time had been allowed her, would 
have forced her to learn the necessary wisdom of 
the world. The great multitude of mankind learn 
it without the aid of time. They look into 
their own hearts, and read it there. They have 
no stubbornness of virtue to subdue ; they have 
no forwardness of honour to restrain. Maiy 
had. She was cast in a much superior mould. 
And she died at last a martyr to the sincerity of 
virtue in herself, and to a resistance upon it in 
others.* 

One great motive for the enmity of Elizabeth 
to Mary, was that the former could not be con- 
tent with the great superiority which she had 
over the latter, in a hardy vigour of understand- 
ing, in a deep knowledge oftne world, and in the 
mysterious refinements of policy, in the strength 
of her nation, and in the splendour of her govern- 
ment. She must anogate a superiority too, in 
the very orb in which Mary shone so transcen- 
dently. She must triumph over her in beauty, 
in dancing, and in dress; in those very accom- 
plishments which give the sex such an influence 
upon us, but in which we never think of rivalling 
them. Elizabeth was a man in most other 
respects. She would have been peculiarly one 
in this. But the womanly part of her pre- 
dominated here over the manly. And she, who 



* The following very curioos passage in MelviWt 
Memoirt, is pregnant with Intelligence concerning this 
under part of Elizibeth's character: — "The queen, my 
mistress," says Melvill, " had instructed me to leave mat- 
ters of gravity sometimes, and catC in merry purpotet, 
lest otherwise 1 should be wearied i the belngvieU ix/ormed 
0/ that queen^M natural temper.'* 
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could box her generals upon occasion, could not 
bear to be surpassed in accomplishments purely 
feminine, by the most handsome, the most grace- 
ful, and the most improved princess of her age. 

All united to make Elizabeth an enemy to 
Mary. As a queen, and as a woman ; as actu- 
ated by political jealousies, as stimulated by 
personal oumouis ; and as impelled by female 
vanities; she became at first a pretended friend 
to betray her, and at last she appeared an open 
enemy to destroy her. She lavished all her arts 
of deception upon her. She then found herself 
to be so entangled in the strings of her own nets, 
that she could not either retreat or advance : and 
she thought herself obliged in the end, for the 
sake of her own security, to terminate in desper- 
ation, what she had commenced in jealousy. She 
arraigned a queen of Scotland before a tribunal 
of English nobles ; she thus set an example, 
infamous in itself, pernicious to society, and 
peculiarly pernicious and infamous to her own 
country, of having a sovereign condemned to 
the block by subjects: she urged her meaner 
dependents upon assassinating Mary,* that she 
might not behead her, but she found even their 
consciences revolting at the villainous intimation. 
She then signed the bloody warrant with her own 
hand. She could be wantonly jocular at doing 
it. She could pretend to recall it, when it had 
been sent away. She could pretend to lay the 
g^lt of it upon her secretary's head.f She could 
yet deny to Mary for ever, what was never denied 
to the meanest criminal before, the favour of 
having a clergyman of her own communion to 
attend her. She could point her persecution 
against the soul, as well as the body, of Mary. 
Arid at length she stained her conscience with 
one of the foulest murders that the annals of 
the earth can produce ; then felt herself almost 
petrified with horror, at the related execution 
of what she bad commanded ; peculiarly haunted, 
at the close of life, with tne frightful image 
of the deed which she had committed; and 
killed herself at last with a sullen bravery of 
melancholy, the most extraordinary that is to 
be met with in history. 

Conspiracies were from time to time set on 
foot by the catholic party, in order to liberate 
Mary, and place her on the English throne ; but 
that which appeals to our sympathy, and almost 
demands our admiration, is that of Anthony 



* EU2abeth gave orders for a letter to be tent to Pawlet 
and Dnuy, tbe keepers of Mary, at Fotheringay, which 
stated, that " they mieht surely ease her of that biurdcn." 
Pawlet's answer was that he refused to do any thing in- 
consistent with tbe priDciples of honour and jnitice ; the 
queen Inirst into a violent rage, and called Pawlet "a 
precise and dainty fellow, who would promise much and 
peiform nothing; but others," said she, "will be found 
who are less scrupulous.** 

Sir Amias Pawlet, the keeper of Mary, reports June Srd, 
iSsd. Tbe Scottish queen Is getting a little strength, and 
has been oat In her coach ; and is sometimes cttrried in a 
ekait lo «ne of the adjoining pond», to tee the dioertion of 
iMCk hunting; but the it not able to walk without tupport. 

t William Davison, secretary to EUzabetti, was Uned 
ten thousand pounds, which was most vigorously exacted ; 
and though tiie queen surrired the unfortunate Mary 
seventeen years, she was ever inexorable to every petition 
forhisUberation. Died Dec. », l toe. 



Babington,a catholic; a youth of large fortune, 
the graces of whose person were only inferior to 
those of his mind. Some youths, worthy of rank- 
ing with the heroes, rather than with the traitors 
of England, had been practised on by the sub- 
tilty of Ballard, a disguished Jesuit of great in- 
trepidity and talents, whom Camden calls " a 
silken priest in a soldier's habit :" for this versa- 
tile intriguer changed into all shapes, and took 
up all names ; yet, with all the arts of a political 
Jesuit, he found himself entrapped in the nets of 
thatmorecraftyone,thesubdolousWalsingham.* 
Of the fourteenf persons implicated in this con- 
spiracy, few were of the stamp of men ordinarily 
engaged in dark assassinations ; and the greater 
number were surely more adapted for lovers than 
for politicians. The intimates of Babington 
were youths of congenial tempers and studies ; 
and, m their exalted imaginations, they could 
only view in the imprison«l Mary of Scotland a 
sovereign, a saint, and a woman. But friend- 
ship, the most tender, if not the most sublime 
ever recorded, prevailed amongthis band of self- 
devoted victims ; and the Damon and Pythias of 
antiquity were here surpassed. John Ballard 
himself commands our respect, although we re- 
fuse him our esteem ; for he felt some compunc- 
tion at the tragical executions which were to 
follow the trial, and " wished all the blame 
might rest on him, coald the shedding of his 
blood be the saving of Babington's life !" 

This extraordinary collection of personages 
must have occasioned many alarms to Elizabeth, 
at the approach of any stranger, till the conspi- 
racy was sufficiently matured to be ended. Once 
she perceived in her walks a conspirator ; and on 
that occasion erected her " lion port," reprimand- 
ing the captain of her guards, loud enough to 
meet tbe conspirator's ear, " Uiat he had not a 
man in his company who wore a sword." — " Am 
not I fairly guarded ?" exclaimed Elizabeth. 

W hen tbe sentence of condemnation had passed, 
then broke forth among this noble band that 



* The spies of that singular statesman were the com- 
panions or the servants of the arch-conspirator Ballaidj 
for the minister seems only to have humoured his taste in 
assisting him through this extravagant plot. — D*lrraeli, 

t John Ballard, Anthony Babington, John Savaj^e, 
Rotwrt Barnwell, Chidiock Titchbume, Charles Tilney, 
and Edward Abington, were executed in St. Giles's Fields, 
September 20, 1S86. Ballard was first executed. Hcwas 
cut down and bowelled, with great cruelty, while he was 
alive. Babington was taken from the gallows alive too, 
and ready to be cut up, lie cried aloud several times in 
Latin Puree mihit Domine Jeru / Spare me, O Lord Jesus I 
Savage broke tbe rope, and fell down from tbe gallows, 
and was presently seized on by tbe executioner, his privi- 
ties cut off, and his bowels taken out while he was alive. 
BarnevcU, Titchbume, Tilney, and Abingdon, were exe- 
cuted with equal cruelty. On the following day, Thomas 
Salisbury, Henry Donn, Kdward Jones, John Chainock, 
John Travers, Robert Gage, and Jerome Bellamy, suiTered 
at the same place. £lizal>eth, an enlightened politician 
commanded, that on the second day the odious part of the 
sentence 'against traitors should not commence till after 
their deaths.— See Stale TriaU, voL i. 

There is an Interesting historical novel, entitled the 
Jeauit, whose story is founded on this conspiracy ; re- 
markable for being the production of a lady, without, says 
Mr. D'Israeli, a single adventure of love. Hume has UM 
the tale with his usual grace ; but the fuller narrative 
may be found In Camden. 
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spirit of honour, which surely had never been 
witnessed at the bar among so many criminals, 
that even one of the judges could not refrain 
from being affected at the presence of such gal- 
lant men as those before him. These heroic 
yet affectionate youths had a trial intolerable to 
their social feelings. The terrific process of ex- 
ecuting traitors was the remains of feudal bar- 
barism, and has only been lately abolished. 

One of these generose adolescentuli, youths of 
generous blood, was Chidiock Titchbume of 
Southampton, a youth of ancient family, and 
the more intimate friend of Babington. He had 
refused to connect himself with the assassination 
of Elizabeth, but his reluctant consent was 
inferred from his silence. His address to the 
populace breathes all the carelessness of life, in 
one who knew all its value. How feelingly he 
lasses into the domestic scene, amidst his wife, 
„is child, and his sisters ! — and even his servants. 
Well might he ciy, more in tenderness than in 
reproach, " Frien^hip hath brought me to this." 

VERSES, ' 

Made by Cheiiiock Tichbboknk of himtelfein the Tower, 
the night before he mffrrei death, who wot executed for 
treamn, September Mth, 1686. 

M7 prime of youth is but a frost of cares, 
My feast of joy Is but a dish of pain, 

My crop of corn is but a field of tares. 
And all my g;oodes is but vain hope of ^n. 

The day is fled, and yet I saw no son, 

And now I live, and now my life is done ! 

My spring is past, and yet it hath not sprung. 
The fruit is dead, and yet tlie leaves are green, 

My youth is past, and yet I am but young, 
I saw the world, and yet I was not seen j 

My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun. 

And now I live, and now my life is done I 

I sought for death, and found it in the wombe, , 
I lookt for life, and yet it was a shade, 

I trade the ground, and knew it was my tombe. 
And now I dye, and now I am but made. 

The glass is full, and yet my glass is run ; 

And now I live, and now my life is done 1* 

Previous to the arresting of the persons of the 
conspirators, Mary was confined in a chamber of 
the house of Tixal, where she was prohibited the 
use of pen and ink, whilst her drawers were ran- 
sacked by sir Amias Paulet, and all her papers 
seized. From that moment the proceedingagainst 
Mary excites pity for her untimely fate, and ad- 
miration at the magnanimity with which she met 
it. From the period of her landing in England, 
it had been the policy and aim of Walsingham, 
to see her bleed on the block ; and it was owing 
entirely to his intrigues, that tlie crafty minister 
contrived that Mary should be so involved in the 
plot of Ballard, as to secure her for his victim. 



* This pathetic poem has been printed in one of the old 
editions of sir Walter Rawleigh's Poems, but could never 
have been written by him. in those times the collectors 
of the works of a celebrated writer would insert any fugi- 
tive pieces of merit, and pass them under a name which 
was certain of securing the reader's favour. The entire 
poem in every line echoes the feelings of Chidiock Titch- 
burne, who perished with all tiie blossoms of life and 
genius about him in the May-time of his existence. 

For a very interesting account of Chidiock Titchburuc, 
see Curioaitiet of Literature, vol. ili. 



The dedicatory verses prefixed by Buchanaa 
to his paraphrastic I^tin version of the Psalms, 
and addiressed to the queen of Scots, are both 
from their collocation and elegance, a subject of 
interest.* 

Daughter of kings unnumbered, whose fair hand 
Sways Scotia's sceptre now with empire bland, 
Passing in princely virtues regal plEu;e, 
Years, sex, in spuit — origin, in grace. 
Receive the songs of Israel's prophet king, 
(But kind) which doth'd in Latian vest I bring. 
Tliose strains, in northern regions harp'd by me. 
Far from the clime and spring of Castaiie.t 
Scarce worth recording might the minstrel deem. 
Yet may he not reject what you esteem. 
Transient the fame his feeble art can give. 
Yet sanction'd by your smile they long may Uve. 

The Missal or Prayer Booh vihich the unfortu- 
nate Mary made use of on the scaffold, is pre- 
served in the monastery of Benedictines, at 
Bomhem, in Flanders. This book is said to 
have been a present to l\er from pope Pius V. 
It is a manuscript, on very fine vellum, beauti- 
fully illuminated, with pictures and burnished 
gold letters and flowers. It is an Officwm Mart- 
anum, with a diurnal of the saints, each sepa- 
rately depicted. The book is covereid with crim- 
son velvet, and silver clasps and plates.^ 

The following is a fac simile from this very 
curious work.ll 

Towards the middle : 

" WUttn sob) sor praters Ooo ve^nti 

Near the end : 

**fH^t otone soon itat«, as oft as 
sou cm not »e me boUsls t»iti^ sour 
3prasr» 5 gras bsBgte me anD togt^ 
ti^ss gpecsalls iecausc it in to t^t 
i^olc ffrgnpte iofttvin gott »i&all Soo 
a great pUafturc ttttto me, togtiri^e 
ame goar lobgng tng«tr«», and 
cbcr togU he. IWarge." 

By this inscription it would seem that she 
gave it one of her faithful attendants, the moment 
before her execution : this conjecture is con- 
firmed by the History of Fotheringay. She 
bequeathed 400 francs to Katherine. 

Another Missal which belonged to the queen 
of Scots, is now in the Imperial library at St. 
Petersburg, and is described bv Mr. Holman, 
in his Travels through Russia and Siberia. 1825. 



* It may not have occurred to scholars in general, that 
the Scottish poet selected as his model on this oc^ision 
tlie fine elegiacs by which .Sannazarius inscribed to pope 
Clement Vll. his celebrated poem de Partu VirgMs. — 
Gretwelt. 
t For not to have been dipt in Lethe's lake 
Could save the son of Thetis from to diej 
But tliat blind bard did him Immortal make 
With verses dipt in dew of Castalie.— 5p«i«r. 
t Oentleman'e Magazine, vol. lix. page 77». 
g Nichol's lAterary Anecdotes, vol. ix. pag* 678. 
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HThis Missal, or Prayer-book, is bound in 
purple velvet ; the leaves are of a rich vellum 
of a large 8vo. size ; it is ten inches long, seven 
broad, and an inch and a half thick. The 
sheets are highly illuminated with pictures of 
saints, with Saxo-Latin inscriptions under them. 
In various parts were originally blank spaces 
that had been filled up with observations and 
lines of poetry in French, in the queen's own 
hand-writing, and with her signature : of which 
the following are translations. 

On the first page — 

Tbis belongs to me, Mary. 
Subsequently — 

Sad fate ! that renders life aa drear. 
As nAcless. e*cn as tUath could be, 

Whilst all, to add to mf despair, 
Seems in its nature chang*d towards me. 

No longer, as in times of old, 

Tlie wings of fame are spretd. 
With soaring flight, impartial, bold— 

Those times, alas ! arc fled. 

Her pleasores now are all confin'd. 

And all her favoors shine. 
On those whom fortune (frail and blindj 

Regards vrlth smile benign. 

Dull hoon. which guided by my fate, 

lu sad soccesslon flow. 
The glorious sun in all its state. 

Seems but to mock my woe. 

Mary queen of Scots wrote poems on various 
occasions, in Latin, Italian, French, and Scotch. 
Advice to her Son, in two books, the consolation 
of her long imprisonment A great number of 
her original letters were preserved in the library 
of the ung of France, and in the Royal, Cotto- 
nian, and Ashmolean libraries. 

A catalogue has been preserved of the royal 
library,* or rather of the remains of it ; delivered 
over with the other chattels of queeu Mary, by 
the regent Morton, to James VI. The following 
extract will show the nature of this collection ; 

• * • * • • 

The third volume of Titus Livius 

The ellevint bulk of St. Augustine 

'ne first bulk of sauct Augustine 

« « * * « 

Aae parte of Flutarche in Frenche 
The legend aurie 
« * « • * 

Essais In Greik and Hebren be Mnnster 
The singular combat of Darid and GoUas 
The his&ries of the bible in figures 
The sectis of hereseis in this tyme 
Clement Marot 
The Epistle of Ignatius 
Four homoleis anent the images in France 
The treatie of the sacrament be Fetir Martir 
The ansuer to Johnne Oalvynis epistle 
Sangis of the bible in Frenche be Ijuicclote de laCarle 
The complaint of the universitie of Pareis contra the 
Jesnlttes. 



• A document found by Mr. Thomson, of the Record 
office. Edinburgh, and published by the Bannantyne club, 
TMe Library of Mary queen of Scott and JameM VI. 4to. 

In lfi7I, Morgan Phillipps* Defence of Mary queen of 
Seottther right and title to the crown of England, in three 
books, Sva was printed at Leige, a city of the Netherlands. 
A copy of this scarce volume Is in March's library, at 
DulUin, on the title page of wtiich, a coteroporaneous 
liand has written, from nrjme and women, good Lord de- 
iyveruaf 



In taking a review of the state of literature 
in the reign of Elizabeth, we are struck with 
admiration at the rapid progress which was made 
in the arts and sciences in this kingdom. Some 
have carried tlieir encomiums so far as to repre- 
sent it as the golden age of English literature. 
The mode of cultivating the Greek and Roman 
learning became universal ; and the literary cha- 
racter was no longer appointed to scholars by 
5rofession,bnt a.ssumed by the nobility and gentry, 
'he ecclesiastics had foundit their interest to keep 
the languages of antiquity to themselves, and 
men were eager to know what had been so long 
injuriously concealed. Truth propagates truth, 
and the mantle of mystery was removed not only 
from religion butlilcrature. The general curiosity 
for new discoveries, heightened cither by just or 
imaginary ideas of the treasures contained in the 
Greek and Roman writers, excited all persons of 
leisure and fortune to study tlie classics. The 
books of antiquity being thus familiarised to the 
great, every thing was now tinctured with an- 
cient history and mythology. The heathen 
gods, although discountenanced by the Calvin- 
ists, on a suspicion of their tending to revive 
and to cherish a spirit of idolatry, came into 
general vogue. When the queen paraded through 
a country town, almost every pageant was a 
pantheon. When she paid a visit to the house 
of any of her nobility, at entering the hall she 
was saluted by the Penates, and condi%ted to 
her privy-chamber by Mercury. The pages of 
the family were converted into wood-nymphs, 
who peeped from every bower; and the footmen 
gambolled over the lawns in the figure of satyrs. 
After sleeping in a room hung with tapestry of 
the voyage of .£neas, when her majesty hunted 
in the park, she was met by Diana, who pro- 
nouucing our royal bride to be the brightest 
paragon of unspotted chastity, invited her to 
groves free from the intrusions of Acteon. The 
truth is, she was so profusely flattered for this 
virtue, because it was the characteristic orna- 
ment of the heroines, as fantastic honour was of 
the champions, of the old barbarous romance. 
It was in conformity to the sentiments of chivalry 
which still continued in vogue, that she was 
celebrated for chastity: the compliment, how- 
ever, was paid in a classical allusion. 

Elizabeth sought all occasions of being ex- 
tolled for her beauty, of which, indeed, in the 
prime of her youth she possessed but a small 
share, whatever might have been her pretensions 
to absolute virginity. Nonegociation succeeded 
unless she was addressed as a goddess, which 
was totally inconsistent with her high station. 
Encomiiistic harangues drawn from this topic, 
even on the supposition of youth and beauty, 
were surely superfluous, unsuitable, and un- 
worthy; and were offered and received with an 
equal impropriety. Yet, when she rode through 
the streets of the city of Norwich, Cupid, at the 
command of the mayor and aldermen, advanc- 
ing from a group of gods who had left Olympus 
to grace the procession, gave her a golden arrow, 
the most effective weapon of his well-fumishcd 

3d 
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quiver, which under the influence of such irre- 
sistible charms was sure to wound the most obdu- 
rate heart. 'A gift,' says honest HoUinshead, 
' which her majesty, now verging to her fiftieth 
year, received very thankfully.' In one of the 
fulsome interludes at court, where she was 
present, the singing boys of her chapel presented 
the story of the three rival goddesses on Mount 
Ida, to which her maiesty was ingeniously added 
as a fourth; and Pans was arraigned in form for 
adjudging the golden apple to Venus, which was 
due to the queen alone. 

This inundation of classical pedantry soon in- 
fected our poetry. Our writers, already trained 
in the school of fancy, were suddenly dazzled 
with these novel imaginations, and the divinities 
and heroes of Pagan antiquity decorated every 
composition. The perpetuid allusions to ancient 
fable were often introduced without the least 
regard to propriety. Shakspeare's Mrs. Page, 
who is not intended in any degree to be a learned 
or affected lady, laughing at the cumbersome 
courtship of her corpulent lover, Falstaffe, says, 
" I had rather be a giantess, and lie under Mount 
Pelion." This familiarity with the Pagan 
storv was not, however, so much owing to the 
study of the original authors, as to the nume- 
rous English versions of them, which were con- 
sequently made. The dissemination of the scrip- 
tures in the vulgar tongue, by means of the press, 
while it greatly affected the language and ideas 
of the people, wasalso of no small avail in giving 
new directions to the thoughts of literary men, 
to whom these antique Oriental compositions, 
presented numberlessincidents, images, and sen- 
timents, unknown before, and of the richest and 
most interesting kind. 

Spencer, Sidney, Shakspeare, Jonson ,Marlow, 
Green, and Peele, may be considered as the 
chief poetical names 'which adorn the reign of 
Elizabeth. Almost all the poets, and many of the 
other writers, were either courtiers themselves, 
or underthe immediate protection of courtiers, 
and were constantly experiencing the smiles, 
and occasionally the solid benefactions of royalty. 
Not only the Greek and Roman writers, but 
those of modem Italy and France, where it has 
been shown that learning experienced an earlier 
revival, had been translated into English, and 
liberally diffused by means of the press, served 
to excite a taste for elegant reading amongst all 
classes of society. The study of the belles-lettres 
was in some measure identified with the courtly 
and arbitrary principles of the time, not so much 
from any enlightened spirit in tliose who sup- 
ported such principles, as from a desire of oppos- 
ing the puritans, whose ascetic spirit and narrow- 
doctrines of religion led them to despise every 
department of elegant literature. 

This reign also produced Hooker, Raleigh, 
and Francis Bacon, lord Verulum, who as a 
philosopher, deserves the highest praise ; whose 
style is copious and correct, and whose wit is 
only surpassed by his learning and penetration. 
During this period the whole island seemed as 
if roused from her long habits of barbarity; arts, 



commerce, and legislation, began to acquire new 
strength every day ; and England which had 
hitherto been the object of every invasion, and 
a prey to every plunderer, now asserted her 
strength in turn, and became terrible to its in- 
vaders. The achievements of Drake, Hawkins, 
Davis, Forbisher, Raleigh, Howard, and other 
naval commanders, carried the British flag to 
every part of the world. If we look through 
history, and consider the rise of kingdoms, we 
shall scarcely find an instance of a people be- 
coming, in so short a time, wise, powerful, and 
happy. Liberty, it is true, still continued to 
fluctuate ; Elizabeth knew her own power, and 
very often stretched it to the very verge of des- 
potism. We are not to imagine from the ac- 
counts of the religious and other controversies, 
which were carried on during this reign, that an 
entire freedom of debate and of writing, was 
then admitted. The true liberty of the press 
was by no means understood; and those who 
wrote or printed any thing against the established 
system, did it at great hazard; and the suffer- 
ings which in some cases were inflicted on the 
boldness of publication was, as we have shown, 
extremelysevere, and often despotic. After every 
proper deduction has been made, enough remains 
to fix the seventy or eighty years that elapsed 
from the middle of the sixteenth century to 
the period of the restoration, a« " by far the 
mightiest in the history of English literature, 
or indeed of human intellect and capacity." 

Dr. Wotton, in his Rejlectiom on Ancient and 
Modem Learning, assures us, that no age was so 
productive of learned women as the sixteenth 
century. Speaking of the flourishing condition 
learning was in at that time, he says, " it was so 
very modish, that the fair sex seemed to believe 
the Greek and Latin added to their charms; and 
that Plato and Aristotle, untranslated, were fre- 
quent ornaments of their closets." And Eras- 
mus, speaking of the early part of this century, 
says, " the scene of human things is changed ; 
the monks, famed in times past for learning, are 
become ignorant ; and women love boolu." — 
Elizabeth herself was the most conspicuous of 
the learned ladies of her reign. The daughters 
of the duke of Somerset;* lady Killegrew jf- 



* Anne, MaTg:aret, and Jane Seymonr, were the daush- 
ters of Edward Seymour, duke of Somerset, and uncle 
to king Edward VI. by Anne his second wife, daughter of 
sir Edward Stanhope, knii^ht, by whom he had six dau^- 
ters, all learned ; Anne, the eldest, was married, first to 
John Dudley, earl of Warwick, and afterwards to sir 
Edward Unton, Knight of the Bath : she died about the 
end of the sixteenth century. Margaret died unmarried, 
Jane also died sioglc. notwithstanding her father's endea- 
vour to have married her to Idng Edward VI. She was 
maid of honour to queen Elizabeth, and in great favour ; 
she died in 1560, in the twentieth year of her age, and 
was buried in Westminster abbey, with great solemnity. 
These three learned sisters wrote four hundred Latia 
distlchs on the death of the queen of Navarre, Margaret 
de Valois, which were translated into Greek, French, and 
Italian, and printed at Paris in IS57, under the title of 
Tombeau de Marguerite de Vaioig, Rejfne de Navarre. 

t The fourth daughter of sir Anthony Cooke, was bom 
at Giddy hall, in 1530. She was married to sir Henry 
KiUegrew, and died about 1S7S. Her death was lamented 
in various epitaphs ; and on the monument erected to her 
memory, in the church of Thomas, in the Vintry ward. 
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Jane countess of Westmoreland ;* lady Eliza- 
beth Russel r^ lady Burleigh -^ Blanch Parry ;|| 
Joanna Lumley ;§ lady Fane ;1I Mary Sidney 
ooonless of Pembroke,** and Elizabeth Jane 
Weston, were the chief ornaments of this reign. 
The colleges founded in the reign of Eliza- 
beth were three in number; and the first en- 
dowed by a Protestant was Jesus college, in the' 
university of Oxford, by Hugh Ap Rice, or 
Price, who obserring that his countrj'men, who 
were natives of Wales, were much neglected in 
college endowments, petitioned queen Elizabeth 
to found a college more particularly for their 
benefit She accordingly granted a charter, 
dated 1571; but the queen seems to have 
rendered no farther practical assistance than by 
giving a quantity of timber from the royal 



London, Is an tntcriiition composed by hermelf. She wms 
funoos for her knowledge In the Hebrew, Oreek, and 
Lithi tontnes, and tot her tkUl in poetry. 

• Elde«t daughter of Henry earl of Sony, who waa 
bdieaded Jannary IS, 1M7, (lee pat:e i»t ante.) She waa 
manied to Charles earl of Weatmoreland, by whom she 
had foor daaghteis. She was instmcted nnder John Fox. 

t Third daoshter of air Anthony Cooke, bom Hit, was 
•oaal to her abters, In having the advantages of a learned 
•dacatton, and in the skill of languages, Shewasmariied 
Hist to sir lliomas Hobby,smba8aador to the French court. 
He died at Paris, in 19M. She next married lord John 
Ruaarl, son and heirto the earl of Bedford. He died be. 
fore his father in )5S4. When lady Russel died Is onknown, 
hot it is supposed to have been about 1SB7 ; for in a letter to 
her nephew ;Cecil, without date, she complains much of 
bad health, and inflnnities of age, and concludes, " your 
lardship's owld awnt of compleat 68 years, that prays for 
your lordship's long life." Poetical inscriptions and epi- 
taphs were a tevounte kind of composition with lady Rus- 
0^. She wrote epitaphs, in Greei:, Latin, and English, 
for her hnsbands, eon, daughter, brother, sister, Stc. 

t Eldest daughter of sir Anthony Cooke, bom US'!. On 
ttie 91st of December, 1540, and in the sotb year of her 
age, she was married to sir William Cecil, afterwards 
created lord Burleigh, lord high treasurer of England, and 
privy councillor to queen Elisabeth, by whom be had many 
cbildran, all of whom died young excepting two daughters. 
After a Jong anil happy marriage of forty-two ycais, she 
died April «, 1S39, in the 6Jd year of her age. Sbe was a 
woman of exemplary virtue and engaging qualities, and 
of an admirable understanding. She was burled in the 
abbey church of Westminster, where a magnificent monu- 
ment is erected to her memory. Five days after her 
decease, lord Burleigh wrote what he calls, A MedilatUm 
on Me Dtath of Ai< Ladf, written in sorrow, in which he 
praised her zoU for the maintenance of learning, by her 
many benefactions to Cambridge, Oxford, and Westmin- 
ster, her widely extended benevolence, and the secresy 
with which she did all these things— so that even he knew 
them not doring her life. 

I She was daughter of Henry Parry, Esq. of New- 
court, Uerefordslure, bora isos, a great lover of an. 
ttquitlesj and communicated to Dr. niwell, sir Edward 
Btradltng's manuscript history of the Whmlnr of aiar. 
morgan^ or Morganmue out of the WeUhman^t Aamii, IfC, 
which is published by the doctor in his HUtary of Welsh 
Prmeea. She procured of queen EUzabeth, to whom she 
was "chief gentlewoman, and keeper of her malesty's 
Jewels," the grant of the mastership of St. Crosse's for 
Dr. John Lee, when ho was in distress. She drew up a 
pedigree of the Parry temily, and the gentility of lier 
descent. She died a maid, Feb. 13, 1989, In the eighty- 
second year of her age, and was buried in Westminster 
abbey, where a monument is erected to her memory, on 
the south side of the chancel. In her will, written by 
lord Burleigh's own hand, among other legacies, is ^SOO, 
for an almshouse at Bacton. 

i Joanna Lumley, eldest daughter and co-heiress of 
Henry Fitx-AUen, earl of Arundel, and wife of John, lord 
Lumley, by whom she had three sons, who died infants. 
She died about 1S79, and was buried at Cheam, in Surry, 
where a monument was erected to her memory. 

% The tad) EUxabelh Faae'i 31 Ptalmt and 102 ProKrht. 
London : printed by Robert Crowley, IS50. Svo. 

*• See Countess of Pembroke, nnder the year iit\,po$t. 



forests to aid the building. The library con- 
tains a good collection of books, and some 
curiosities, among which is a silver bowl, weigh- 
ing two hundred and seventy-eight ounces, and 
capable of holdiag ten gallons ; a metal watch, 
given by Charles 1.; and a huge stirrup, said to 
have been used by queen Elizabeth. 

Emmanuel college, in the university of Cam- 
bridge, was founded by sir Henry Mildmay, of 
Chelmsford, in Essex, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and privy councillor to queen Eliza- 
beth. In the library are many valuable and 
scarce books, among which is Titlly's Offices, 
printed by Faust, in 1465 ; it appears to have 
belonged to prince Arthur, brother of Henry 
VI II . his arms being pourtrayed on the title-page. 

Sidney Sussex coUegewas endowed by Frances 
Sydney,countess of Sus8ex,and widow to Thomas 
Radcliffe, third earl of Sussex. For this pur* 
pose she bequeathed £5,000, and some other 
property. In the library are several objects, be- 
sides books, which have been thought worthy of 
preservation. Amongst these is a part of an in- 
crustation of a child's skull, found in the isle of 
Crete, about ten feet beneath the soil, and 
brought to England in the year 1627. The 
teeth lue white and sound, and remain unchang- 
ed ; but the other parts resemble a hard sand- 
stone. The skull, when first deposited in the 
college, was whole ; but it was afterwards broken, 
and some parts lost It was esteemed so great a 
curiosity, that king Charles I. was desirous of 
seeing it; and accordingly it was sent up to 
the famous Dr. Ward, then master of the col- 
lege, for his majesty's inspection. 

The following is a curious regulation respect- 
ing the library of Bene't college, in the university 
of Cambridge.* The library is placed over the 
chapel, and so extremely difficult of access, that 
even a fellow of the college is not permitted to 
enter it unaccompanied by another fellow and a 
scholar, who must remain with him during the 
whole time of stay; for if a single book is 
missing, according to the will of the donor, they 
lose the whole ; and for that reason they are ex- 
amined every vear, by two persons of another 
college. This library contains a valuable collec- 
tion of manuscripts and printed books. Among 
the former, are many relating to ecclesiastirad 
affairs, which had been collected by Leland at 
the dissolution of the monasteries under Henry 
VIII. and the original manuscript of the thirty- 
nine articles. O? the latter, is one entitled 
Rhetoriea Nova, impressa Cant. 1478, shewing 
the antiquity of printing in Cambridge. 

Corpus Christi, or Bene't college, (founded in 
1351) differs in its origin from all others in the 
universities of Oxfora and Cambridge; those 
having been founded by the benevolence of one 

* On May 7, 1589, lord Bnileigh, as chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, issues rules for reforming the apparel, and other 
disorder* of the scholars ; " and that the excess of coloured 
shirts and ruflli, exceeding one inch and a half, (savijig 
for the sons of noblemen) be avoided presently ; and that 
no scholar do wear any long locks of hair upon his 
head, but that he be polled after the manner of the 
gravest scholars, under the pain of 6s. 8d. 
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or two persons, while this was established by the 
union of two societies or gilds • in the town of 
Cambridge, and denominated Collegium Corpo- 
rii Christi et BeaUe Marite Virginis, is usually 
called Bene't college, from its situation near St. 
Benedict's church, which is appropriated thereto, 
and was the last appropriation made in England. 

During the period embraced by the reign of 
Elizabeth, poetry was cultivated in Scotland by 
a few individuals, who, if not so celebrated as 
Dunbarf and Lindsay ,t were at least worthy fol- 
lowers of the same school. The chief of these 
were Alexander Scot, sir Richard Maitland, and 
Alexander Montgomeiv. Their poems are chiefly 
short pieces of a moral, satirical, or descriptive 
land; in which the versification is very correct, 
and the language in general very happy, though 
the style of the ideas seems a century behind 
that of the English poetry of the same age. 

The Cherry and the Slae\\ of Montgomery, is 
a beautiful poem, describing the various passions 
of the human soul, and which has retamed its 
popularity longer than any other poetical com- 
position of the reign of James VI. Montgomery 
appears from a passage in a memoir of Mure 
of Kowallen, his nephew, to have died between 
the years 1607 and 1611. During the reign of 
James VI. the admirable Crichton§ also adds a 
lustre on the Scottish name. 



* A gild wu a comi«ny of penons aaaociated for chari- 
table, religloiu, or mercantile purposes, and Is ■apposed 
to have been a Saxon institntiou. 

t William Dunbar was bom at Salton, in East Lotbiao, 
■bout uBi, He became a clergryman, and flonrished at 
the Scottiab court from about the year 1500 to 1J30, in 
which year he ia supposed to have died. Some of his 
poems are humorous, and refer to humble life ; others 
arc allegorical, and full of beautiful natuzal ima^ry ; a 
third kind arc moral and instructire ; and he ia equally 
happy in all. His chief poems are the Thulte and the Rote, 
In 1503 ; and the Frian of Berwick. Hia poems were 
published vrith notes, by sir David Dalrymple. 

t The warkis of the famout and vorthie knichi, achir 
David Lyndeiay, of the pumt, aliat, Lfoun king ofarma. 
Newlf eorrectU, and vindtcaie from the former errouria 
jMhair, with thay war hefoir eorruptit, and augmentU with 
rindrie warki»t quhitk was not befoir hnprentiti ^e. Newlie 
imprentit i« Johne Scot,at the ejpentU ofHenrie Charlerit, 
and are to oetauld in hitbutth, on the north eydeof the gait, 
u6ove the throne. Cum privitegio regati. 1558. 4to. Henry 
Charteris printed another edition in 1588, with a print of 
Justice and religion. And again In 1593. 

I The Cherrie and the Stae. Complyt into Scoitia metre, 
hf Alexander Montgomerie. Edinburgh, printed by R. 
Waldegrane, 1595, 8ro. In 1832, the poetical works of 
llontgomery appeared in a very handsome edition, under 
the superintendence of Mr. DaWd Laing, with ablograpbl- 
oal preface from the pen of Dr. Irving. 

5 James Crichton, of whom so many wondcrftal things 
•re related as to have procured him the name of "the 
admirable Crichton," was bom in 1551, in the county of 
Perth, of a good family, and educated at St Andrew's, 
where he made a rapid progress in the languages and 
sciences. At the age of twenty he visited Paris, and 
■cnuircd uncommon reputation as a disputant, and for his 
aklll and activity in games of all sorts, as wdl as martial 
exercises. lie next went to Rome, and displayed his 
talents in the presence of the pope and cardinals. From 
thence he travelled to Venice, where he became intimate 
with the learned Aldus Manutius, printer, who dedicated 
to him the Paradoxes of Cicero, in a strain of panegyric 
which borders on the ridiculous. At Padua he held dispu- 
tations with the most learned professors on a number of 
fuhiccts, but particularly on the Aristotelian pliilosophy. 
We next «nd him at Mantua, where he is reported to have 
alain a famous master in a duel. The dnkc of Mantua was 
ao pleased with Crichton as to appoint him tutor to his 
«i>n, who «-as a very liccDtions young man. This a|>|ioint. 



1587. From a book without dale, but supposed 
to have been printed in this year, it appears that 
Robert Triplett, "stationer, or bookebiuder, 
dwelt at the signe of the Aqua Vite Still, neere 
Olde Fish-street," Oxford. 

1587. Thomas Marshe or Marsh, an origi- 
nal member of the stationers' company, entered 
on the livery 1562, and filled the various offices 
of the company: he appears to have been a dis- 
orderly character, and was frequently fined for 
disobedience of their ordinances. He dwelt in 
Fleet-street, at the Prince's Arms, near St.Dun- 
stan's Church, according to some of his colo- 
phons,* but in Atham'i Almanac it is styled the 
' Kiu^s arms.' Strype, in Stouts Survey, says 
that he had a great license to print Latin books 
used in the schools of England, against which 
the poor stationers complained to the lord 
treasurer, when a compromise took place between 
them. 

1587. Henrv Mabsbe was a relation to the 
above, and with Gerard Dewes, assignee. He 
succeeded to the house and business, (after the 
death of T. Marshe, if not before) for the first 
book printed by Henry is dated 1684. In 1685, 
he printed i'VoncM Ketl his epistle to divers papists 
in England, promng the pope to be the beast men- 
tioned in the xiii Kevelat. ire. Svo. The author 
of this work was the last person who suffered for 
heterodox opinions, whicn took place in 1589. 
In 1587, he printed the Mirror for Magistrate*, 
4to, in which he calls himself the assignee of 
Thomas Marshe. He likewise printed divers 
yearly almanacks, and prognostications, wrote by 
Henry Lowe, doctor in physich. 

1587. Abraham Vele, or Veale, was a 
member of the company of drapers, and after- 
wards admitted a member of the stationers' com- 
pany, by whom he was several times fined. He 
appears to have been in business for the space of 
thirty-five years, and printed twenty-four works. 
His residence was at the sign of tJie Lamb, in 
St. Paul's church yard. 

1587. Henry Middleton dwelt at the sign 
of the Falcon, in Fleet-street, and was in part- 
nership with Thomas East, so early as 1569 ; 
but whether he wa.s son of William Middleton, 
noticed at page 298, ante, is uncertain. He 
printed thirty-six works, manv of which were in 
Latin. In 1587, he printed A godlis garden, otU 
of which mostcomforlablehearbes may begathered 
for thewoimded conscience of all penitent rinnerx. 
Perused and allowed. 24mo. 



ment, however, proved fatal to him ; fbr cue night, as he 
was walking through the streeta in camivsl time, he was 
attacked by alx assassins, and after a gallait defence lost 
bis life. It Is said that the person who gave him the fatal 
stroke was the prince his pupil. This eve it la placed in 
the year 1583. Four of his Latin poems are extant, but 
so very wretched as to stamp the marvellous character of 
him, given by some biographers, with thf: charge of im- 
posture. 

* Colophon is a word derived fTora a citi' of that name, 
inAsia, where the artists of all descriptions wsre exceedingly 
expert, insomuch that KoXofuya IvtZiBtyai became a 
proverb among the Greeks, aignifjring tUiman manam 
imponere, to put the finishing hand to aiiy thing* The 
same ideawaslmpliedby the word Colopho acm among the 
Romans, lie.— Thovaas't Hiilorg of America, vol.1. 1810. 
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1587, Sept. 13. As a proof of the popularity 
of the Italian language in England at this 
time, archbishop Vvhitgift permitted an edition 
of the Decameron of Bocace,* to be printed by 
Wolfe ; and the bishop of London allowed the 
Amorous Fiametta\ of the same author, to be 
printed by John Cbarlewood. In the following 
year, several other Italian works received a 
privilege to be printed. 

1587, Oct. In the company of stationers' 
book is an an entry of a lieeiue to John Charle- 
woode, bv the whole consent of the assistants, 
that be shall liave " the only imprinting of all 
manner of bilU for playert; provided that if 
any trouble arise hereby, then Charlewood to 
bear the charges." 

1587. The first Almanack printed in Ireland, 
wasby William Farmer, Dublin, 4to. Few books 
were as yet printed in Ireland; whatever was 
written there was sent to London, Douay, Paris, 
or Antwerp. 

1588, Feh. 15. Died, John Bienne, of 
whose birth and origin no account has been 
discovered, distinguished himself not a little 
amongst the learned printers of Paris. Maittaire 
finds nis Latin impressions first mentioned in 
1566. He espoused the widow of William 
Morel, and was put in possession of his appara- 
tus and establisnment. There seems to be no 
proof extant of his possessing the title of " Typo- 
graphus Regius," beyond his use of the mark 
hitherto peculiar to artists who enjoyed that 
honour. Maittaire does not attribute the dis. 
tinction to him, but acknowledges that he de- 
served it. His name is frequently found in con- 
junction with those of other "libraires," who 
occasionally share in his literary speculations, or 
employed his press. Chevillier attributes to 
him. Novum Testamentum Syriace et Grtece, 
cum venione interlineari Latina, 4to. 1584;" 
which was in fact a joint impression with Simon 
Prevosteau. But the chef (fteuvre of the press 
of Bienne, is doubtless Demoitkenes, Grace, 
rum scholiU Utpiani, fol. the impression of 
which had however been commenced by William 
Morel, twelve years before ; but was interrupted 
partly by the civil wars, partly by the domestic 
embarrassments of that meritorious printer, and 
partly by his death. Bienne had the glory of 
resuming and perfecting this fine volume, under 
the inspection and revision of Lambinus ; and 
the variations in the titular subscription of dif- 
ferent copies prove, that Jacobus Dupuys, and 
Michael Somnius, both participatea in the 
charge of the impression. Some copies exhibit 



* Boccado'B Decameron is a collection of one hundred 
□OTellettcs, in which he gave a degree of polish to his 
country's language unknown before. 

t Amarotu Finmetta. Wherein ia tette downe a cata- 
logue of alt and singuler pattiont of love and iealotie^ tflct. 
deni to an enamored young gentlewoman, tvith a noble 
cauealfor all women to eachewe deceitfuU and wicked tove^ 
by an apparent example of a Neapolitan ladi/, hernpproued 
and long miseries, and wyth many sound deportations from 
the same- First wrytten in Italian, by master John Boc- 
eace, the learned Florentine, and Poet Laureate. And now 
done into English, by B. Gimuano del M. Temp Printed 
for llioinaa Gubbin. 4to. 



the names and marks of these respective " li- 
braires." Reiske made this the basis of his 
edition. He has given a minute account of it, 
Prtefat. ad Demotth. and says the part executed 
by Morel, namely, as far as the Oratio de falsa 
legatione, has greatly the superiority over the 
latter part edited by ikmbinus: both with regard 
to the critical labour bestowed upon it, the cor- 
rectness of the typography, and even the quality 
of the paper. 

An epigram by Scasvola Sammaranthus, seems 
to imply that he perished by the hands of an 
assassin. It is said he left a daughter, so accom- 
plished in Greek and Hebrew as to be able to 
conduct the printing of works in those languages. 

1688. John Wyohte, or Wight, was a 
member of the worshipful company of drapers ; 
and although he was not a brother of the wor- 
shipful company of stationers, seems, on account 
of his profession, to have been under their juris- 
diction. He was once fined by them for keeping 
open shop on St. Luke's day ; another time, 
because that he had certain books, (which 
seem to have been Pnnt«rs,) illicitly printed, 
found in his custody, for this he was fined iiij/. 
His residence was at the sign of the Rose, at the 
north door of St. Paul's. He was accounted 
more of a bookseller than a printer; although 
twenty-three works bear his imprint, from the 
commencement of his typographical labours in 
1551, and to which he fixed the annexed very 
handsome device. 




In 1686, he printed A booke of the arte and 
manner how to plant and graffe altsortes of trees. 
Sec. translated from the French by Leonard 
Mascall, and dedicated to sir John Paulet, 
knight, lorde St. John, in which are found the 
following old English rules for purchasing land. 

Who so wil be wise in purchasing. 

Lot him consider these points following. 

First see that the lands be cleare. 

In title of the sellar. 

And that it stand in danger. 

Of no woman's dowrie. 

See whether the tenure be bond or free. 

And release of euerie feqfee. 

See that the seller be of etge. 

And that it lie not in morgage. 

Whether a taile be thereof found. 

And whether it stand in statute bound. 

Consider what service longeth thereto. 

And what quitrent thereout smut go. 

And if it be come of a wedded woman. 

Think thou then on couert baron. 

And if you may in any wise, 

Hake thy charter with warrantise. 

To thee, thine heires, assignes also. 

Thus should a wise purchaser do. 
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\688,Feb. 13. A proclamation against certaine 
seditious and schismatical bookes and lihels, &c. 
was published, shewing that tliey were slander- 
ous to the state, and to the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, established by law, &c. That they should 
immediately be brought in and destroyed, and 
that no autnor, printer, or desperser, should dare 
to offend herein, under the pain of her majesties 
displeasure , and being prosecuted with severity. 
A broadside. Printed by the deputies of Chritto- 
pher Barker. 

1688. Died, Robert Crowley, CROLEDs,or 
Crolb, a scholar, preacher, and printer of the 
ci^ of London. He was a native of Gloucester- 
shire, was a student of the university of Oxford 
in 1534, and soon after becames demy of Mag- 
dalen college. In 1 553, being bachelor of arts, he 
was made probationary fellow of the said house, 
by the name of Robert Crole. In the reign of 
Edward VI. he lived in Ely Rents, Holbom, 
where he printed and sold books, and likewise 
preached in the city ; on the accession of queen 
Mary, he fled to Frankfort, with several English 
protestants. He returned at her decease, and 
had several benefices bestowed on him, among 
which was St Giles's, Cripplegate, of which he 
wrote himself vicar in 1566. He was admitted 
a member of the stationers' company (gratit) in 
1578. Having lived to a good old age, he was 
buried in the above church, and the following 
inscription was engraven on a brass plate on his 
tombstone : 

BBRB MBTH THB BODY OF BOBBBT CKOITLEr, CLXRI, 

LATB TICAB O? THIS FABISH, WHO DErARTKD 

TBIS LIFB TBB 18TB OF JVNB, 1588. 

The poverty of his widow, in 1593, induced the 
company of stationers to allow her a noble per 
quarter. Eighteen works bear his imprint, and 
many of his works were printed for him by 
others. In 1050, he printed a work in metre, 
with this title : — 

PUaaure and pain. Heaven and hell, 
Remen^ier thett four, and all shall be well. 

A new yeres gyfle, wherein is taught the know- 
ledge of ourself, and the fear of God ; worthy to 
be geven and thankfullye recyed of all christen 
men ; m dxlix, the last day of December. — 
Authore eodem Roberto Croleo. 12mo. 

Robert Crowley's confutation of Nicholas Shax- 
ton, bishop ofSarum ; his recantation of thirteen 
articles, at the burning of Mrs. Anne Askew. 
London, imprinted by John Day, 1548. 8vo. 

1588, June. Died, Timothy Ryder, printer, 
and beadle to the stationers' company. He was 
the son of John Ryder, of Wedenbet, in the 
county of Northampton ; and was instructed in 
the typographic art by Richard Lynel, to whom 
he was bound apprentice in 1563, for the term 
of seven years from the Purification. He was 
made free on the 3Ist of March, 1570, but he is 
supposed to have been unsuccessful, as he re- 
ceived aid from his company, and was ultimately 
appointed their beadle; in which .situation, in 
July, 1580, his salary was raised " from xlt. to 



vi/." In July, 1582,' the court of assistants 
rave him the copy of The Paradyce of Daintie 
Devyses, which had belonged to Henry Disley ; 
and in 1584, they granted him the copy of The 
widowes treasorer, which had likewise been the 
property of Disley; but he had not the power to 
dispose of this copy without the leave of the 
court, which also appointed that Ro. Walgrave 
should print for him 7%e booke that amcemeth 
phitike and chirwrgerie. In Dec. 1586, he 
entered a ballad entitled How make batis abused 
a man and hys wife : but was excused the 4d. 
entrance money. The April following, by 
reason of his infirmities, which rendered him 
incapable to execute the business of his office, 
he was obliged to resign, and John Wolf was 
chosen to do the duty, ' to have xl. s. with the 
availes, and on his good behaviour to have the 
preference in case of death.' In July, Wolf 
was fully appointed, with the stipend of vi. {. 
a year ; Rider to continue in his dwelling, in the 
hall, till Midsummer next; and on his good 
behaviour to have iv. 1. yearly, as a free gift. 
The poor man, however, died before the time 
limited him to quit his dwelling ; for on the 25 
June, 1588, it was agreed by the court that Mis. 
Rider shall have xl. s. yerely during her widow- 
hood, and that she shall avoid out of the hall at 
Michaelmas next, and then John Wolf to enter 
upon it. I have never (continues Herbert) seen 
either of the above-mentioned books printed by 
or for him; but an edition of the former is 
mentioned by Mr. Warton, {Hist. £rtgl. Poet. 
vol. iii. p. 285, note i.) as printed in 1585, which 
very probably was. printed for him. I have not 
met with any account of the others. The only 
book of Ryder's now extant, is entitled The Prac- 
tice of the Diuell, printed without date, in 4to. 

1588, July. It is really very curious to trace 
back to their origin many of our laws, institu- 
tions and privileges. As little could it have been 
conjectured, at the period of the threatened 
invasion of England by the Spanish Armada, 
that that circumstance would lead to the intro- 
duction of newspapers into this country', and the 
subsequent freedom of the pre?* and establish- 
ment of our civil liberties, as that the dispute 
between Heniy VIII. and pope Clement VII. 
respecting a divorce, should be the cause of the 
reformation ; yet such was the fact. 

The history of newspapers is so interwoven 
with the historical annals of our country, and so 
truly exemplifies the progress of literature and 
science, that whatever tends to elucidate their 
origin and progress, must at least add something 
to our knowledge, and throw light upon the 
state of society, or the philosophy of the times 
in which they were published ; lor they appear 
to have represented the times when, and the 
people among whom they originated. It is 
curious to take a retrospective view from the 
time of their origin, and to observe the gradual 
development of the mind of the mass of the 
people, their desire for information, and the con- 
sequent improvement of newspapers, and their 
influence upon society. Englishmen may indeed 
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look back with pride to the period when the 
freedom of the press was first established, and 
each subject began to feel an indiridual political 
existence. 

Mr. George Chalmers, in his hife of Ruddi- 
man, discovers, in England, the first newspaper. 
It maj gratify national pride, says he, to be 
told that mankind are indebted to the wisdom of 
Elizabeth and the prudence of Burleigh, for the 
first newspaper. It was a wise policy to prevent, 
during a moment of general anxiety, the danger 
of fake reports, by publishing real information ; 
and the queen therefore resolved to inform her 
people of the extent of the danger impending 
over them. She began to publish, at irregular 
intervals, a sheet bearing the following title : 

%fit €n^\\ii 0ltxtuxit, 

Published by AUTHORITIE, 

POR THB PBinNTlON Or PAL8B BBP0BT4. — NO. SO. 

WMtduUI, Julf tad, 1688. 

There are four of these papers preserved in 
the British Museum among Sloane's manuscripts 
4106; three are numbered 50, 51, and 54, and 
are printed in Roman characters; the first is 
dated from Whitehall, July 23, 1588. The 
first article, contains advices from sir Francis 
Walsingham, that the Armada* was seen in the 
chops of the channel, making for the entrance 
with a favourable f[^e. An account is then 
given of her majesty's fleet, which consisted of 
eighty sail divided into four squadrons, com- 
manded by the lord high admiral,! in the Ark- 
Royal, sir Francis Drake,^ ^^^ admirals Haw- 
kins and Frobisher. By the best computation, it 
is added, the enemy could not have numbered 
less than 150; but as soon as they were seen 
from the top masts of the English fleet, instead 



* Philip II. of Spain, husband of Mary, qtmn of Eni;- 
Ijud, had spent five yean in preparing: for tfaia expedition. 
Ue condoded tliat, as Elixabeth was the chief bol vark of 
tlM Protestants, could he bat sobdue this princess, he 
abonld acquire rhe immortal fame of re UDiting the whole 
Christian world In the Catliolic communion ; he, therefore, 
niaed the Spanish armament, known by the name of the 
XvriMciBLX Armada, which he placed under tlie com. 
mand of the marquess of Santa Cruz; but the anxiety of 
that nobleman caused liis death, and the duke of Medina 
was appointed to the command. On the igth of May, 
1588, the Spanish fleet sailed from the Ta^us; and the 
English fleet left Plymouth harbour about the same time, 
under the command of Cliarles Howard, earl of Effing- 
ham. During this critical juncture, queen Elizabeth 
showed herself to be possessed of great courage. She 
anticipated certain success, and even spoke in positive 
terms of her Intention to accompany her troops to battle. 
She appeared at TUbury, mounted on a white pal^, and 
rode along the ranks, while the soldiers filled the air with 
shoots of triumph, liie once formidable Armada was then 
boffetting the adverse winds on its return to Spain ; and 
the duke of Medina, when he reached the port of St. 
Andero, on the 1st September, had to lament the loss of 
thirty ships and ten thousand men. The kin;;, his master, 
received the Intelligence with fortitude and moderation, 
Baying, " I sent my fleet to combat the English, not the 
dements.** And he thanked God that the whole had not 
been destroyed. A particular account of the disastrous 
&te of this vast armament will be found by the reader in 
liagai's HittoTf of Bnglmd, volviii. p.33l,8To. edition. 

t Charles Howard of Effingham, earl of Nottingham, 
was lord Ugh admiral, and commander of the fleet which 
defeated the Spanish Armada. He died Dec. H, 1624. 

t For an account of sir Francis Drake, see Im, pott. 



of exciting any fear of the result, they were 
hailed by the sailors with acclamations of joy. 
Under the head London, the following account 
of an interview which the mayor, aldermen, and 
common council, had had the day before with 
her majesty, for the purpose of assuring her of 
their resolution to stand by her with their lives 
and fortunes to the last. 

"London, July the 23d. 
" The lord mayor, aldermen, common council, 
and lieutenancy, of this great citie, waited upon 
her majestie at Westminster, this afternoon, with 
assurances of their hearty and unanimous reso- 
lutions to stand by and support her majestie at 
the critical juncture with their lives and for- 
tunes, when her invaluable life, the true Protes- 
tant religion, and all the privileges of free-bom 
Englishmen, are threatened by an open attack 
from our bigotted and blood-thirsty aidversaries, 
the Spaniards. The queen received them very 
graciously, and assurea them she did not doubt 
their zealous endeavours to serve theyr conntrie 
on the present very important occasion; that for f 
her part she relied upon God's providence, and 
the goodnesse of her cause, and was resolved to 
run all risques with her faitlifnll subjects. — Im- 
printed at London, by Christ. Barker, her high- 
ness' printer." • ' 

Under the date of July 26, there b the fol- 
lowing notice : 

" Yesterday the Scots ambassador, being intro- 
duced to sir Francis Walsingham, had a private 
audience of her majesty, to whom he delivered 
a letter from the king his master; containing the 
most cordial assurances of his resolution to 
adhere to her majesty's interests, and to those 
of the protestant religion. And it may not here 
be improper to take notice of a wise and spiritual 
saying or this young prince (he was twenW-two) 
to the queen's minister at his court, viz. That all 
the favour he did expect from the Spaniards was 
the courtesy of Polypheme to Ulysses, to be the 
Itui devoured." 

Mr. Chalmers defies the gazetteer of the 
present day to give a more decorous account 
uf the introduction of a foreign minister. 

These were, however, out extraordinary 
gazettes, not regularly published. In this ob- 
scure origin, they were skilfully directed by the 
policy of that great statesman Burleigh, who to 
inflame the national feeling, gives an extract of 
a letter from Madrid, which speaks of putting 
the queeu to death, and the instruments of tor- 
ture on board the Spanish fleet. 

In these Mercuries some advertisements of 
books run like those of the present times, and 
exhibit a picture of the literature of those days. 
All these publications were imprinted and told 
by the queen's printers. Field and Barker. It is 
probable that after the defeat of the Armada, no 
later number was published than 54. But the 
appetite for news thus created, never subsided in 
this country, and within a few years the metropo- 
lis had no lack of Mereurios, Oomnlot, Gazettet, 
and Diumals. And we soon find packets of 
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news published, in the shape of small quarto 
pampnlets,as they arrived. These were entitled, 
News from Brest, or a Diurnal of sir John 
Norris, ^e. printed by Richard, Yardley, 1694, 
ito. News from Flanders,\5i99. News from Italy, 
Hungary, &c. as they happened to refer to the 
transactions of their respective countries, and 
generally purported to be translated from the 
Low Dutoh. It is, however, during the civil 
wars, when the minds of men were more at 
variance, when their tempers were inflamed to a 
greater fierceness, and gave a keener edge to the 
sharpness of civil discord, that we are to look for 
the dissemination of these Weekly News Books, 
as they were then called, and to which we refer 
the reader.* 

The three months following the defeat of the 
Armada, witnessed a fresh persecution of the 
Catholics in England, of whom about thirty 
suffered the punishment of traitors, for the prac- 
tice of their religion only, without a single accu- 
sation of disloyalty. 

1588, Oct. 5. A true report of the inditement, 
arraignment, conviction, condemation, execution, 
of John Weldon, William Hartley, and Robert 
Sutton, who suffered for high treason in several 
places about London,imprinted by Richard Jones, 
1588. 4to. 

A packe of Spanish lyes, sent abroad in the 
world ; first printed in Spaine in the Spanish 
tonffue,and translated out of the originall. Now 
ripped up, unfolded, and by just examination 
corulemned, as conteyning false, corrupt, and de- 
testable wares, worthy to be damned and burned. 
Printed by the deputies of Christopher Barker. 
1588. Ato. 

1588. Queen Elizabeth giants a patent to 
John Spilman, a German, to erect a paper-mill 
at Dartford, in Kent, which has generally been 
considered i^e first in England ; but several in- 
stances have been given to the contrary. The 
following work was first printed in 1568. 

A sparke of friendship, and warm good will ; 
with a poem concerning the commodity of sundry 
sciences ; especially concerning paper, and a mill, 
lately set up neer Dartfort by a high German, 
called Mr. Spilman, jeweller to the queen majesty. 
1688, 4to. Dedicated to sir W. Raleigh. Begins, 
enforced by affection that, ^c. where firien<iship 
finds good giownd to grow upon. 

John Spilman is said to nave brought over 
in his portmantua the two first lime trees, which 
he planted at Dartford, and are still g^rowing. 

* The Roman poet (Ovid) in the following: lines, shows 
the desire of the Roman people for nftws. Publius Ovidlus 
(Naso) was born B. C. 43, and died A. D. 18. 

Hither in crowds the vulgar come and go ; 

Millions of rumours here fly to and fro ; 

Lies mlxt with truth, reports that vary still. 

The itching ears of folks unguarded fill : 

They tell the tale ; the tale in telling grows. 

And each relater adds to what he knows; 

Rash error, light credulity are here, 

And causeless transport and ill -grounded fearj 

New-raised sedition, secret whispers blown 

By nameless authors and of things nnknown. 

Fame, all that's done in heaven, earth, ocean views. 

And o'er the world still hunts aroond for news. 

Garth's Ovid, h. xU. 



1588. Thomas Vautrollier was a scholar 
and printer from Paris, or Roan, came into Eng- 
land about the beginning of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, and first commenced business in Black 
Friars. On June 19, 1574, he received a patent, 
or licence, from the qiieen, to print the New 
Testament, (which he often inserted at the end. 
In 1584, he printed Jordanus Brunus, {ot which 
he fled, and the next year being in Edinburgh, 
he first taught that nation the use of doing their 
work in a masterly manner ; where he continued 
until, by the intercession of friends, he procured 
his pardon ; as appears from a dedication of his 
to the right worshipful Thomas Randolph, esq. 
where he returns him thanks for his great favour, 
and for assisting him in his great distress. He 
married his daughter, Jakin, to Richard Field, 
printer, in Black Friars, January 13, 1688, and 
buried several children in that parish, as appears 
from their church books. Vautrollier was a very 
curious printer, as is evident from his produc- 
tions, and commonly used an Anchor within a 
compartment, with this motto, anchora spei. 
He printed seventy-eight works, most of which 
were in Latin. lu 1688, he printed Certain 
advertisements out of Ireland, concerning the 
losses and distresses happening to the Spanish 
navy, upon the west coasts of Ireland, in their 
voyage intended from the ruirlhem isles beyond 
Scotland towards Spain, ito. 

1588. A translation of the Bible into the Po- 
meranian tongue, a dialect of the Lower Saxony, 
was printed at Bardt, a sea-port town of Pome- 
rania, in 4to. by order, and at the expense of 
Bogislans XIII. duke of Pomerania. It is said 
to have been printed on good paper, with neat 
types, and accompanied with plates. In 1590, 
the Juveittla of M. A. Muretus, was printed at 
Bardt, bearing for imprint. Bardi Pomerana:, 
ex officina Principis. A copy of this latter work 
is in the Bodleian library. 

1688. Robert Waldegravb, was descended 
from a good family, and commenced the art of 
printing in the year 1578, in the Strand, near 
Somerset House; from thence he removed to 
Foster-lane ; but afterwards, by being the printer 
of the Mar-prelate tracts, his press was seized 
and destroyeid, by the earl of Derby, at Man- 
chester, which involved him in troubles, and 
obliged him to retire to Wales; but by the 
assistance of his friends, overcame bis difficul- 
ties, and went to Edinburgh, when James VI. 
granted him a patent for printing the Confession 
of Faith, which is dated, March 13, 1889. 

Waldcgrave used as his mark, a Swan in an 
oval, and about it this motto. Goo is mv 
Helper. 

In nage 34 of Martin Mar Prelate, &c. are 
the following lines : " There was the last som- 
mer, a little catechisme, made by M. Dauison, 
and printed by Waldcgrave; but before he coulde 
print it, it must be authorized by the bishop, 
either Canterbury or London. He went to 
Canterbury to have it licensed, his grace com- 
mitted it to doctor Neuerbegood (Wood) he read 
it oucr in half a yere ; the booke is a great one. 
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of two sheets of paper. In one place of the 
booke the means of saluation was attributed to 
the worde (preached) and what did he thinke 
you ? he blotted out the worde (preached) and 
woold not have that worde printed; so ascribini^ 
the way to work mens saluation to the word read." 

1388. In this year mention is made of one 
knave Thackwell, a printer, in Wales, who 
is mentioned in a hook intitled, Bridge's, ^c. by 
Martin Marprelate, p. 23. where he says, piti- 
fully complayning, is there any reason, why 
knave Thackwell, theprinter, which printed 
popish and traiterous Welsh books, in Wales, 
should have more favour at your gracelesse 
handes, then poore Waldegrave, who never 
printed any book against vou, that contayneth 
either treason or impiety. I'hackwell is at liberty 
to walk where he will, and permitted to make the 
vaoit he could of his press and letters ; whereas 
Robert Waldegrave dares not shew his face, for 
the blood-thirstie desire you have for his life, 
only for printing of bookes, which toucheth the 
bishops myters. You know that Waldegrave's 
printing press and letters were taken away; his 
press being timber, was sawen and hewed in 
peices, the yron work being battered and made 
unserviceable, his letters melted, with cases, and 
other tooles, defaced (by John Woolfe, alias 
Machivill, beadle of the stationers, and most 
tormenting executioner of Waldegrave's goods) 
and he himself utterly deprived for everpnnting 
againe, having a wife and sixe small cnildren. 
Win this monstrous crueltie never be revenged 
think you ? when Waldegrave's goods was to be 
spoiled and defaced, there were some printers, 
that rather than all the goods should be spoyled, 
offered money for it, towards the reliefe of the 
man's wife and children, but this could not be 
obtayned,and yet popishe Thackwell, though he 
printed popishe and trayterous bookes, may have 
the favour to make money of his presse and let- 
ters. And reason to. For Waldegrave's pro- 
fession overthroweth the popedome of Lembe- 
bith ; but Thackwel's popery maintavneth the 
same. And now that Walgrave haCix neither 
presse nor letters, his grace may dine and sup 
the quieter. Waldegrave hath left house and 
home, by reason of your unnatural tyrannic; 
having left behind him a poor wife and sixe 
orphans, without any thing to relieve them. For, 
the husband you have bereaved both of his trade 
and goods. Be you assured, that the crye of 
these will one day prevail againsst you, unlesse 
you desist from persecuting. 

And good your grace, I do now remember 
myself of another printer, that had presse and 
letter in a place called Charterhouse, in London 
(in anno 1687,neere about the time of the Scot- 
tish queen's death) intelligence was given unto 
your good grace of the same, by some of the 
stationers of London; it was made knowen unto 
you, what work was in hand, what letter the book 
was on, what volume, viz. in octavo, in half 
sheetes, what workmen wrought on the same ; 
namely, I. C. the earle of Anindel's man, and 
three of his servants, with (heir several names, 



what Uberalitie was bestowed on those workmen, 
and by whom, &c. Your grace gave the station- 
ers the hearing of this matter, but to this day 
the parties were never called in coram for it ; 
but yet by your leave my lord, upon this in- 
formation unto your honourable worship, (he 
stationers had newes, that it was made knowen 
unto the printers, what was done unto your good 
grace, and presently insteed of the work, which 
was in hand, there was other appointed, as they 
say, authorized, by your lordship. I will not 
say it was your owne doing ; but by your sleeve, 
thought is free. And my goodL. (nay, you 
shall be none of myL. but M. WTiitgift and you 
will,) are you partiaU or no in all your actions, 
tell me? yes you are ? I will stand to it? Did 
you get a decree in the high court of starchamber 
only for Waldegrave ? If it bee in general! (and 
you not partial!) why set you not that printing 
presse and letters out of Charterhouse, and dis- 
troy them, as you did Waldegrave's? Why 
did you not apprehend the parties, why ? because 
it was popery at the least, that was printed in 
Charterhouse; and that maintayneth uie crowne 
of Canterburj'e? And what is more tolerable 
than popeiy? Did not your grace of late erect 
a new printer contrary to the foresay'd decree ? 
One Thomas Orwine (who sometimes wrought 
popish bookes in comers; namely, Jetut ptaSer, 
nwr ladiei psalter, &c.) with condition he should 
print no such seditious books, as Waldegrave 
hath done? why, my lord, Waldegrave never 
printed against the state, but only, &c. 

It has been sufficiently shown that the liberty 
of the press hardly subsisted in this reign, which 
was cmefly owing to the jealousy of the govern- 
ment towards the Catholics, and the inveterate 
enmity which archbishop Whitgift bore the 
Puritans. Proclamations were continually being 
issued against seditious writing and printing, 
thus closing the public press against those who 
were considered enemies either to the chnreh or 
state ; yet in spite of every precaution, libels 
abounded, a clear demonstration that nothing is 
really gained by these violent suppressions and 
expurgatory indexes, which power in its usur- 
pation may enforce, but only with reluctance is 
obeyed. Nothing can be a greater check to the 
wantonness of power, than the privilege of un- 
folding private grievances at the bar of public 
opinion. Thus uie cause of individuals is made 
a public concern, and the general indignation 
which wrongs excite forms at once the severest 
punishment which can be inflicted on the op- 
pressor, and one of the strongest bulwarks that 
can be raised in defence of the unprotected. 
Helvetius* justly remarks, that the magistrate 
who prevents the libertv of the press, opposes all 
improvement in morality and politics; he sins 
against his country, he chokes tne verj' seeds of 



* CUode Adrian Helvetius wu a celebrated Dutch 

fthysician, who settled at Paris, aad by admiuisterin; 
pecacunaha. in the dysentery, which raged riolently In 
that city, gained a pension, and the appointment of inspec- 
tor-general of the military hospitals. He died at Puis, 
Jan. 1, 1717, ased Si. Be wrote some medical tieatiaet. 

3 E 
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those happy ideas which the liberty of the press 
would produce. And who can estimate that 
loss ? Wherever this liberty is withheld, igno- 
rance, like a profound darkness, spreads over the 
minds of men. It is then that the lovers of 
truth, at the same time that they seek it, fear to 
find it ; they are sensible that they must conceal 
it, basely disguise it, or expose themselves to 
persecution, which every man dreads. 

During the years 1588 and 1589, a paper war, 
(the first of its kind in England) was carried on 
with outrageous virulence between the episco- 
palians and the Puritans. The latter being shut 
out from every public press, contrived, in spite 
of every obstacle, to obtain a private one of their 
own. Elizabedi was hara-ssed by the two factions 
of the intriguing Catholic, and the disguised re- 
publican. The age abounded with libels. Many 
a Benedicite was lianded to her from the Catho- 
lics; butaportentous personage,masted,stepped 
forth from a club of Puritans, and terrified the 
nation by continued visitations, yet was never 
visible till the instant of his adieu — ^" starting, 
like a gnilty thief upon fearful summons." A 
continued stream of libels ran through the 
nation, under the portentous name of Martin 
Mar-prelate . Never did sedition travel so fast, 
or conceal itself so closely. This extraordinary 
personage, in bis collective form, for he is splitted 
into more than one, long terrified Church and 
State. He walked about the kingdom invisibly, 
dropping here a libel, and there a proclamation 
for sedition ; but wherever Jlfartinwm was found, 
Martin was not. He prided himself in what he 
calls " Pistling the bidiops," a very ambiguous 
term; but according to his own vulgar orthoepy, 
pretends it only meant " Episling them." Some- 
times he hints to bis pursuers how they may 
catch him, for he prints " within two furlongs of 
a bouncing priest," or "in Europe;"* while he 
acquaints his friends, who were so often uneasy 
for his safety, that " he has neither wife nor 
child," and prays "they may not be anxious for 
him, for he wishes that his head might not go to 
the grave in peace."—" I come, with the rope 
about my necK, to save you, howsoever it goeth 
with me." — ^His press is interrupted, he is silent, 

* Ok read over 2>. John Bridget, for it i»a worthy worke; 
or an epitome ofthefynt booke of that right wonhipfuU 
volume, written againtt the Pwitanes, in the defence of the 
noble cleargy, by at worthipfuU a priest, John Bridget, 
pretbyter, priett, or elder, doctor of divinity, and dean of 
Sarum. Wherein the argumentt of the Puntnnt are witely 
prevented, that when they come to answer M, Doctor, they 
mutt needt say something, that hath been spoken. Compiled 
for the behoof e and overthrow of the parsons, fyckers, and 
currates, that have learnt their catechisms, and are past 
grace, by the reverend and worthy MartinMarprelate,gentle' 
man, and dedicated to the confocation house. The epitome 
it not yet published, but it shall be, when the bishops are at 
dmomienl leyture to view the same. In the mean lime let 
them be content with this teamed epistle. Printed over sea, 
in Europe, within two fitrtongs of a bounsing priest, at the 
cost and charges of M. Marprelate, gentleman. This piece 
contains 54 paffes quarto, is fnll of personal reflections, and 
ends thos : wven at my cattle, between two wales, neither 
fitttrdayetfrompenilettebenche, nor yet at thewett ende of 
SkroJ^Mei but thefoureteenihyeare at the least of the age 
qf Charing-crotte, within a year of Midsommer, betweene 
twelve and twelue of the cloche. Anno pontificatus vestrl 
qointo, and I hope vltimo of alt Bngtishe Popes. By your 
ttamtd and worthie brother, Martin Marprelate. 



and Lambeth seems to breathe in peace. Bnt 
he has "a son, nay five hundred sons," and 
Martin junor starts up.* 

Such were the mysterious personages who for 
a long time haunted the palaces of the bishops, 
and the vicarages of the clergy, disappearing tne 
moment they were suddenly peiteived to be 
near. Their slanders were not only coarse buf- 
fooneries, but the hottest effusions of hatred, 
with an unparalleled invective of nicknames. 
The very defects, the personal infirmities, the 
domestic privacies of the bishops were the in- 
exliaustible subjects of these popular invectives. 
These "pillars of the state" were now called 
" its caterpillars ;" and the inferior clergy, who 
perhaps were not always friendly to their superi- 
ors, yet dreaded this new race of innovators, 
were distinguished as "halting neutrals." Such 
was the strain of ribaldry and malice which 
Martin Marprelate indulged, and by which he 
obtained full possession of the minds of the 
people for a considerable time. These invectives 
were well farced for the gross taste of the multi- 
tude; and even the dialect of the populace 
afiected, and perhaps the coarse malignity of 
two cohlers, Cliffe and Newman, who were con- 
nected with the party, often enlivened the satiri- 
cal page, and were the industrious purveyors of 
sedition through the kingdom. Among the 
Martin Marprelate books was one entitled The 
Cobler's Book.\ 

Most of the books under Martin's name were 
composed by John Penry, John Udall, John 
Field, and Job Throckmorton, who all concurred 
in making Martin. See Answer to Throckmor- 
ton's Letter, by Sutclifie, page 70 ; More Work 
for a Cooper: and Hey any Woork for a 
Cooper; and Some layd open in his Colours; 



* The iutt censure arui reproof e of Martin Junior,^e. TUs 
piece introduces in tbe second pa^ the archbishop (Wbit- 
^ift) giving instructions to find out the authors, and pnb- 
lishers of these libels, thus : Hare you been carefvllofui 
and our places, to find its out the presse and letters, where- 
with these seditious Martins are printed I Or, have you 
diligently sought mee out Waldegraue the printer, Newman 
the cobter, Sharpe the booke binder of Northampton, and 
that seditious Welshman Penry, who you shall see, will prove 
the author of all these libels t Promises 40/. and bids them 
have an eye to the shop of master Boyle, at the rose in 
Pauls church-yard, at the churches, where Ench as he 
names do preach, and at the inns, to see what carria^ do 
go from and too London, to search the packes, &-c, for 
these sort of libels. 1589. 12mo. 

Theses Martinianae ;—TAa/ is, certaine demonstrative 
conclusions, sette downe and collected (at it should seeme) 
by that famous and renounded clerke, the reuerend Martin 
Marprelate the Great ; seruing as a manifest and sufficient 
confutation of that euer the colledge of Caiercaps, with 
their whole band of clergie-priests, haue, or can bring, for 
the defence of their ambitious and antichristian prelacie. 
Published andset forth as an after-birth oft/ie noble gentle- 
man himself, by aprety stripling of his, Martin Junior, and 
dedicated by him to his good neame and nunka, maisierjohn 
Kankerbury: how the young mancameby them, the reader 
shall understande sufficiently in the epilogue. In the mean 
time whosoever can bring me acquainted with my father, 
lie be bounde hee shall not loose his labour. Printed by the 
assignee of Martin junior, without any priviledge of the 
Catercaps. 1589. 16 leaves, l2mo. 

Cater caps were square caps, which the bishops wore. 

t The Cobler's Book, which denies the church of England 
to be a true church, and charges her with maintaining idol- 
atry under thename of decency, in the habits, fonts, baptitm 
by womett, gang.dayt, saints evet, bithoping of children^ 
organt, wiffer-cakes, Ijc. See Life of WhitgiJFl, p. ig6. 
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were composed by Job Throckmorton. MS. 
Note by Thomas Baker. Udall, indeed, denied 
having any concern in these invectives, and pro- 
fessed to disapprove of them. We see Cart- 
wright, however, of quite a different opinion. In 
ndall's library, some manuscript notes had been 
seen by a person who considered them as materi- 
als for a Martin Mar-prelate work in embryo, 
which Udall confessed was written "by a friend." 
All the writers were silenced ministers ; though 
it is not improbable that their scandalous tales, 
and much of the ribalrj', might have been con- 
tributed by their lowest retainers. 

Of the puritans, the chief was Thomas Cart- 
wright, of whom we have already made mention 
at page 359 ante, was a person of great learning, 
and doubtless of great ambition. Early in 
life a disappointed man, the progress was easy 
to that of a dLsaffected subject. For some offence 
which he had taken at Cambridge, he expatri- 
ated himself several years, and returned fierce 
with the republican spirit he bad caught among 
the Calvinists, at Geneva, which aimed at the 
extirpation of the bishops. The whole hierarchy 
was to be exerminated for a republic of presby- 
ters ; till through the church, tne republican, as 
we shall see, discovered a secret passage to the 
cabinet of his sovereign. But, Cartvv right, 
chilled by an imprisonment, and witnessing some 
of his party condemned, and some executed, 
after having long sustained the most elevated and 
rigid tone, suddenly let his alp of ice dissolve in 
the gentlest thaw that ever occurred in political 
life. Ambitious he was, but not of martyrdom! 
His party appeared once formidable, and his pro- 
tection sure. Cartwright well knew the concealed 
writers of the Marprelate tracts, and equally 
approved of them, for they frenuently consulted 
him, as appears by sir G. Paul's Life of Whit- 
gift, page 65. 

Sir Francis Walsingham, with many others of 
the ministers of Elizabeth, was a favourer of the 
Puritans, till he detected their secret object to 
subvert the government. This letter ispreserved 
in Collier's Eccl. Hut. vol. ii. 607. The Puri- 
tans had begun to divide the whole country into 
classes, provincial synods, Sec. They kept regis- 
ters, which recorded all the heads of their 
debates, to be finally transmitted to the secret 
head of the classes of Warwick, where Cart- 
wright governed as the perpetual moderator. 
These violent advocates for the freedom of the 
press had, however, an evident intention to mo- 
nopolise it, for they decreed that " no books 
should be put in print but by consent of the 
classes. The very star chamber they justly pro- 
tested against they were for raising among them- 
selves. 

One of their chief objects of attack was 
Thomas Cooper, bishop of Lincoln, a labourious 
student, but married to a dissolute woman, 
whom the university of Oxford offered to sepa- 
rate from him ; but he said he knew his infirmity, 
and could not live without his wife, and was 
tender on the point of divorce. He had a greater 
misfortune than even this loose woman about 



him : his name could be punned on, and the 
bishop may be placed among that unlucky class 
of authors who have fallen victims to their names. 
Marprelate, besides many cruel hits at bishop 
Cooper's wife, was now always "making the 
Cooper's hoops tofiye off, and the bishop's tubs 
to leake out." The author of the books against 
bishop Cooper, is said to have been Job Throck- 
morton.* 

Dr. John Aylmer, bishop of London, was 
anotherhero of the celebrated Martin Marprelate. 
" That bitter Puritan accompanied the bishop 
most pitilessly to his domestic amusements. 
"He will cry to his bowle," writes Martin, ' Rub ! 
Rub ! Rub ! And when it goeth too far, he will 
say, 'the devill goe with it!' And then the 
bishop teill follow P' 

Who could imagine that the writers of these 
satires were learned men, and that their patrons 
were men of rank. But it is the nature of 
rebellion to unite the two extremes ; for want 
stirs the populace to rise, and excess the higher 
orders. This idea is admirably expressed by 
Aleyne one of our elder poets : 

Want made them mnimor i for the people, who 

To ^ their bread, do wrestle with their fiite, 

Or those, who in saperfluons riot flow. 

Soonest rebel. Convulsions in a State, 

Like those which natural bodies do oppress. 

Rise from repletion, or from emptiness.— HCTujf VII. 

The writers of these Martin Marprelate books 
have been tolerably ascertained, considering the 
secrecy with which they were printed ; some- 
times at night ; sometimes hid m cellars, and 
never long in one place; besides the artificers 
used in their dispersion, by the motley personages, 
held togetlier by an invisible chain of confede- 
racy. This perambulatory press was first set up 
at Mousely, near Kingston, in Surry, thence 
conveyed to Fawsley, in Northamptonshire, the 
seat of sir Richard Knightley, who was a great 
favourer of the Puritan party, and at whose ex- 
pense these satires were printed. From Fawsley 
the press was removed to Norton, from there to 
an empty house belonging to Mr. Hales, cousin 
to sir Richard Knightley, situate in White 
Friars, in the city of Coventry, and which was 



* llaif any work for Cooper ; or a brief e piMiie, directed 
by way of an huiUcation to the reverende bytAoppe, counsel- 
ling them, if they will need* be barrelled up, for feare of 
tmeliing in the noatriU of her Majeetie and the state, thai 
they would use the adeice of reverend Martin, for the pro- 
uiding of their Cooper. Because the reverend T. C. (by 
which mistical letters, is understood, eyther the bounstng 
parson of Easlmeane, or Tom Coakes, his c/taplainej to be 
an unskilful and deceytfull tubtrimmer. Wherein worthy 
Martin quits himselfelike a man J warraitt you, in the «io- 
dest defence of his selfe and his learned pisttes, and makes 
the Coopers hoopes toftye of, and the bishops tubs to leake 
ouiofailcrye. Penned andcompited by Martin the Metro- 
potUane. Printed in Europe, notfarre from some of the 
Mounting Priests. 158S. 4B pages *to. 

A copy of this work was ofltered for £i %s. 

An admonition to the people of England ; wherein are 
answered, not only the slanderous untrvthes, reprochfulty 
uttered by Martin the loiter, InU alto many other crimes 
by some of his broode, objected generally against all bishops, 
and the chief of the clergie, purposely to deface and disere- 
dlt the present state of the exarch. By Thomas Cooper, 
afterwarda bishop of Lincoln, and translated to Rochester, 
London, printed by the deputies of Christopher Barker, 
1S89, Ua. 
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lent to Waldegrave the printer, at the request 
of sir Richard. It appears that Hodgskins, one 
of the journeymen printers, refused to proceed 
any farther than Coventry, and would hare made 
his submission, hut he was told by sir Richard 
Knightley that the lords were so incensed that 
if he returned to London, they would have him 
hanged. The next step of this moveablepress 
was to the house of sir — Wickstone, at Wool- 
ston, in Warwickshire, where it was erected in 
a parlour, and Mrs. Wickstone informed her 
husband that it was works of embroidery, and 
she willed him to will his servants not to peep or 

Sry into the parlour ; since it pertained not to 
lem. Hodgskins and two others printed 
Martin senior and Martin junior. Hodg- 
skins was desired to print more but he refused. 
From Woolston the press was conveyed to War- 
rington, in Lancashire, and at their departure 
Mrs. Wickstone gave them two shillings and 
sixpence, and bei nusband, two shillings. The 
labour of this press was brought to its final 
close at Manchester,* where it was discovered 
by the earl of Derby, while printing Ha' ye any 
more work for the Cooper. \ The press was des- 
troyed, Waldegrave made his escape, but several 
others were taken and imprisoned. Hodeskins 
was admitted in evidence upon the trial, and 
made a full confession as to the route the press 
had travelled, and by whom entertained. 
Sir Richard Knightley ,| sir — Wickstone and 

* Tlie prew at Manchester was set up some where in 
Newtonluie, which would at that time, no doubt, be some 
dtetaoce from the town. 

Some of these works still bear evident malts that ttie 
"pmmlvants" were hnntbiK the printers. The printing 
and the orthojcrapby show aU the imperfections of that 
haste in which they were forced to print ttie foUowio^work. 
t PntatatUm of Martin Marprelaie: wherin, mttuHlh- 
ttanding the narpt iiingo/tht printer, he maketh it known 
unto the world, thai he/eareth neithtr proud priett, anii. 
ehriitianpope, tgnaume prelate, nor Oodteie eater-em, tut 
i^th all the race of them by these pretente, andi^ertth 
eonditionallf, ai it fathere etpreued kearin bg open ditpu- 
tation, to appear in the defence of hit caute againtt them 
and theirt. Which chaleng, If they dare not maintaine 
againtt him, then doth he alto publiahe th^it he never meaneth 
M the attittance of God to leave the attylam of them, and 
their generation, utUitl they be utcrly eiUnguithed out of 
the church. Pubtithed by the worthie gentleman D. Martin. 
Marprelate D. in all thefaeultietprimtU and Metro Politan. 
1589- Twelves. 

t Sir Richard E^nightley was several times member of 
parliament for the county of Northampton, in the reign 
of queen JQJcabeth. Camden says, " that at this time 
several scurrilous pamphlets were published against the 
church of England, by the dissenters ; the great patrons 
and ahettora were sir Richard Knightley and Wickstone, 
persona in other respects sober and pious, but drawn into 
the party by some instmmento that were to make a pri- 
vate market of them. However, the knights bad a pretty 
round fine laid on them in the Star Chamber ; but the 
archbishop of Canterbury was so generously good natnred, 
as to procure a remiSHion of it at her majesty's hands. 
See Camden's Elix. in the Complete Hittorjj of England, 
vol. il. p. S50. It is stated in Bridge's Northamptonshire, 
by Jebb, folio, p. 63, that though sir Richard Knightley 
was zealous for the Puritan party, he joined with sir Fran- 
cis Hastings in presenting a petition to the House of 
Commons, for granting a toleration to the Catholics. 

At sir Richud Knightley's the Epitome was printed. 
He sent a ring to his man Jackson, by Penry, to receive a 
load of staff into his house, which was the press and other 
necessaries for ivinting. Newman, the cobler, and dis- 
perser of the books, wore his livery ; and Wastal, his man, 
helped Waldgrave away from his house, to Mr. Hales, at 
Coventry ; Fbx, his schoolmaster, and Wastel his servant, 
commonly read the books in sir Richard's house, and scoiT 
and scorn at John of Canterbury.— Sfofe Trials. 



his wife, and Mr. Hales, were arraigned in the 
star chamber for maintaining seditious persons, 
books and libels, Feb. 31, 1688, and found guilty 
of harbouring an itinerant printing press. For 
punishment it was agreed by all the judges 
that sir Richard Knightley should be fined 
£2000 ; Mr. Hales, £1000 ; sir— Wickstone, 
for obeying his wife, and not discovering it, five 
hundred marks; Mrs. Wickstone, £1000; and 
all of them imprisoned during her majesty's 
pleasure. 

Martin seems to have written little verse ; but 
there is one Epig^m worth preserving for its 
utter bitterness. 

Martin Senior, in his Reproofe of Martin 
Junior, compluns that "his Tounger brother 
has not taken a little paines m ryming with 
Mar-Martin (one of their poetical antagonists) 
that the Cater-Caps may know how the meanest 
of my father's sons is able to answeaie them, 
both at blunt and sharpe." He then gives his 
younger brother a specimen of what he is here- 
after to do. He attributes the satire of Mar- 
Martin to doctor Bridges, dean |of Sarum, and' 
John Whitgift, archbishop of Canterbury. 

TTte first rising, generation, and original 
of Mar-Martin. 

From Sarum came a Qoos's egg. 
With specks and spots )>epatched, 

A Priest of Lambeth concht thereon. 
Thus was HAa.HARTiN hatched. 

Whence hath MAa-MAariN all his wit. 

But frxim that egge of Sarum i 
The rest come all from great sir John, 

Who rings up all this 'lanun. 

What can the Cockatrice hatche up 

But Serpents like himselfe) 
What sees the ape within the glasse 

Bv a deformed Elfe I 

Then must Mar-Mabtim have some smell 

Of forge, or else of fire} 
A sotte in wit, a beaste in minde. 

For so was Damme and Sire. 

Of the heads of this party were John Peniy 
and John Udall, two self-aevoted victims to 
non-conformity. The most active was John 
Penry, or Ap Henry. He exulted that he was 
born and bred in the mountains of Wales : he 
had, however, studied at both our universities. 
He had all the heat of his soil, and of his party. 
He " wished that his head might not go down 
to the Krave in peace," and was just the man to 
obtain his purpose. He was bom in 1559, and 
studied at Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of A.B., in 1584 ; ne afterwards removed to 
Oxford, and took the degree of A.M., and was 
ordained priest. Accordingto Fuller, he was 
executed at St. Thomas, Watering, May 29, 
1693. The papers upon which he was convicted, 
contained cinly an implied denial of the queen's 
absolute authority to make, enact, decree, and 
ordain laws. His sentence was both illegal and 
unjust, — state necessity claimed another victim ; 
and this ardent young man, who, after condemna- 
tion, had hit death unexpectedly postponed, was 
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suddenly hurried from his dinner to a temporary 

gallows; a circumstance marked by its cruelty, 

but designed to prevent an expected tumult. 

He left a wife and four infants to deplore his 

untimely fate. 

The populace seems to have been divided in 

their opinions respecting the sanity of his 

politics, as appears by some ludicrous lines, 

made on Peniy's death, by a Northern rhimer: 

The Welshmim is hanged, 
Who at our Kirke flanged. 
And at the state banged. 

And brened are hla bidn. 
And though he be hanged. 
Yet he Is not wranged ; 
The De'il has him fiuoged 

In his kiuked kluks. 
WetBti't FmeraU MoitumeiU; p. SS, Edit 1()31. 

Few political conspiracies, wherever religion 
forms a pretext, is without a woman. The old 
women, and the coblers (Cliffe and Newman,) 
connected with these Martin Marprelates, are 
noticed in the burlesque epitaphs on Martin's 
death, supposed to be made by his favourites, a 
humorous appendix to Martin' t Month* mind. 
One dame Lawson is thus noticed in the mock 
epitaphs on Martin's funeral. 

Away with silk, for I win mourn in sacke t 
Martin Is dead, our new sect goes to wiaek. 
Come, gossips mine, pat linger in the ele. 
He made us laugh, but now must make us crie. 

Dami Lawson. 

Cliffe's epitaph, on bis friend Martin, is not 

without humour: 

Adieu, both naule and bristles now for enef) 

The shoe and soale— Alk woe Is me I— must sever. 

Bewaile, mine awle, thjr sbarpest p«int is gone I 

My bristle's broke, and I am left alone. 

Farewell old shoes, thumb-stall, and cloating-leather} 

Martin is gone, and we undone together. 

Nor is Newman, the other cobler, less morti- 
fied and pathetic: 

My hope once was. my old shoes should be stltcht i 
My thumbs ygilt, that were beplcht : 
Now Martin's gone, and laid full deep in ground. 
My gentry's lost, before it cotdd be found. 

Contrasted with this fiery Mar-prelate, was 
another, the learned and subtile John Udall. 
His was the spirit which dared to do all that 
Penry had dared, yet conducting himself in the 
heat of action with the tempered wariness of 
age : " If they silence me as a minister," saiA 
he, it " will allow me leisure to write ; and then 
I will give the bishops such a blow as shall 
make their hearts ache." It was agreed among 
the party neither to deny, or to confess writing 
any of their books, lest among the suspected the 
real author might thus be discovered, or forced 
solemnly to deny his own work ; and when the 
bishop of Rochester, to catch Udall by surprise, 
suddenly said, "Let me ask you a question 
concerning your book," the wary Udall replied, 
"It is not yet proved to be mine!" He 
adroitly explained away the offending pas- 
sages the lawyers picked out of his book, 
and in a contest between him and the judge, not 
only repelled him with his own arms, but when 
his lordship would have wrestled on points of 
divinity, Udall expertly perplexed the lawyer, 



by showing he had committed an anachronism 
of four hundred years ! He was equally acute 
with the witnesses ; for, when one deposed that 
he had seen a catalogue of Udall's library, in 
which was inserted The Demomtration of Ditci- 
pline, the anonymous book for which Udall was 
prosecuted, with great ingenuity he observed 
that this was rather an argument that he was 
not the author, for " scholars use not to put their 
own books in the catalogue of those they have 
in their study." We observe with astonishment, 
the tyrannical decrees of our courts of justice 
which lasted till the happv revolution. The 
bench was as depraved in their notions of the 
rights of the subject in the reign of Elizabeth, 
as in those of Charles II. and James II. The 
court refused to hear Udall's witnesses, on this 
strange principle, that " Witnesses in favour of 
the prisoner were against the queen !" To which 
Udall replied, it is for the queen to hear all 
things, when the life of any of her subjects is in 
question." The criminal felt what was just, 
more than his judges. 

The last stroke of Udall's character is the 
history of his condemnation. He suffered the 
cruel mockery of a pardon grtmted conditionally, 
at the request of the Scottish monarch, but never 
signed by the queen — and Udall mouldered 
away the remnant of his days in a rigid imprison- 
ment* He died in the Marshelsea about the 
latter end of the year 1592. 

The writers on the side of the church yield 
not to the Martinittt in buffoonery and abuse ; 
by their extraordinary effusions, prodigal of hu- 
mour and invective almost unparalleled. This 
was the proper way to reply to such writers, by 
driving them out of the field with their own 
implements of warfare ; and this author and 
his party more honourably tritimphed than the 
government, who silenced Martin Marprelate 
by the cord. One of the most celebrated govern- 
ment pamphlets was entitled Pappe with an 
hatchet,-f and was probably written after Martin 

* What different conclusions are drawn trom different 
&cts by different writers. Heylln, arguing that UdaU had 
been Justly condemned, adds, "the man remained a 
timng momiment of the archbishop's goodness to him, in 
the preserving of that life which by the law he had for. 
felted." But Neale, on the same pout, considers liim as 
one who died for his conscience, and stands upon record 
at a momtment of the oppression of the government. All 
this opposition of feeling is of the nature of party apirit; 
but whist is more corions in the history of human nature^ 
is the ciumge of opinion in the same family, in the course 
of the same generation. The son of this Udall was a great 
zealot for conformity, and as great a sufferer for it from 
his fother's party, when they possessed political power. 
This son would not submit to their oaths and covenants, 
but, with his bed-ridden wife, was left unmercifully to 
perish in the streets. — Walker's St^eringt of the Clargm, 
part ii. p. 188. 

t Pappe teitk an hatchet, alias, a fig far my godaon ; or, 
crack me ihie nut; or, a antntrie cutte, that U, a eound box 
of the ear for the idiot Martin to hold hit peace, teeing the 
patch wilt take no warning: Written by one, that daret call 
a dog a dog, and made to prevent Martin' t dog daiet. Im- 
printed by John Anoke, and John AtHle, for the ioyfnie of 
Withemtun, Cum privilegio paraanitatis, and are to be told 
at the ^gne of the Crab-tree eudgell, M Thwack-coat-lane. 
A sentence, Martin hangt fit for my mowing. Dedicated to 
the father, and the two ionnet,H^e, Rtffe, and Sni^e, the 
three tame ruffiant of the church, which take pepper in the 
note, became they cannot Marre Prelatet: grating, issff. 
Quarto. 
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had swallowed some of his own sauce, or taken 
his pap (offered to him) leith an hatchet. In 
another rare pamphlet from the same school, 
Patquil uf England,* he humoarously threatens 
to write " the Owle's Almanack, wherein your 
night labours be set down ;" and " some fruitful 
Tolumes of the Lives of the Sainli, which, 
maugre your father's five hundred sons, shall be 
printed," with " hays, jiggs, and roundelays, and 
madrigals, serving for epitaphs for his father's 
hearse." The following extract may serve as a 
specimen of the language employed in this sin- 
gular warfare. Martin once met with an adver- 
sary who openly declared, "I profess rayling, 
and think it as good a cudgell for a Martin as a 
stone for a dogge, or a whip for an ape, or poison 
for a rat. Who would curry an ass with an 
ivory comb ? Give this beast thistle for proven- 
der. I doe but yet angle with a sinken flie, to 
see whether Martins will nibble, and if I see 
that, why then I have worms for the nonce, 
and will give them line enough, like a trowte, 
till .they swallow both hook and line, and then, 
Martin, beware vour gills, for I'll make you 
daunce at the pole's end. Fill thy answer as 
full of lies as of lines, swell like a toade, hiss 
like an adder, bite like a dog, and chatter like a 
monkey, my pen is prepared, and my mind ; and 
if you chaunce to find anie worse words than you 
broughte, let them be put in your Dad's dic- 



* The Retume of the renowned Cavalien Ptuquite of 
Snglandj from the other side the seas, and his meeting with 
Marforiust at London, upon the Royal Exchange, Where 
they encounter with a tittle household talk of Martin and 
Mariittism, discooering the scahbe that is hredde m England, 
and conferring U^ether about the speedj/e dispersing of the 
" Oolden Legende of the lAoet of the Saints." 

Beneath tbii is a device cat in wood, of a caduceiu, 
with mottos ; and below, these words. 

If my breath be so hotte that I borne mymoath, suppose 
I iraa printed by Pepper AlUe, Anno Dom. list. *to. 
Ifi leaves. 

The sqaibs aiBxed to the statne of Pasqnin. are osoally 
termed PuqoUls ; but here that name is given to liim. 

A counter-enfe given to Martin Junior, bj/ the ventu- 
rous, hardie. and renowned. Pasquil of England, Caeatiero: 
Not of old Martin's making, which newly knighted the saints 
in heaven with " Uppe, Sir Peter, and Sir Paule ."' but 
taietie dubbed for his service at home, for the defence of tits 
country, and for the cleane breaking of his staffe an Martinis 
face. Printed between the skie and the grounde, wylhin a 
mple of an oke, and not many fields off from the unpri- 
vileged preue of the ass^ignees of Martin junior. 1689; 
Quarto. 

A whip for an ape t or Martin dtsptaied. With a Latin 
distich. MSj). Quarto. 

Martin*s Months minde, that is, a certain report and 
true description of the deathe and Funeral of olde Martin 
Marprelate the Great, Makebate of England, and father of 
the/actions. Containing the cause of his death, the manner 
of his burial, and the right copies, both of his will, and such 
epitaphs, as by sundrie his discreet friends and other of 
Ms veil wishers mere framed for him. 

Martin the ape, the drunlce, and the madde. 
The thre Martins are, whose works we haue had. 
If Martin Uie foorth come after Martins so euill. 
Nor man nor beast comes, bat Martin the Dcuiil. 

A copy of this worit was otTered at £» is. 

An almond for a parrot; or, an alms for Martin Mar. 
prelate, ^e. Mv Cuthbert Curryknaee. 1589. Quarto. 

Uyrror for Martinists, and all other schismaticks, and 
friendly admonition to Marline Marprelate and his mates, 
both in 4to. printed by John Wolfe, in 1S90. 

The principal writer of the above tracts was Thomas 
Ntab, for an accoont of whom see the year l600. Post. 



tionarie. Farewell, and be hanged; and I pray 
God you fare no worse. You?s at an hour's 
warning." 

If sedition has its prog^ress, it has also its 
decline ; and if it could not strike its blow when 
strongest, it only puled and made grimaces, 
prognostics of weakness and dissolution. This 
is admirably touched in Pappe icith an Hatchet. 
" Now, old Martin appeared, with a wit worn 
into the socket, twinkling and pinking like the 
snuffe of a candle; quantum mutatut ah illo, 
how unlike the knave be was before, not for 
malice, but for sharpnesse ! The hogshead was 
even come to the hauncing, and nothing could 
be drawne from him but dregs ; yet the emptie 
caske sounds lowder than when it was full, and 
protests more in his waining than he could per- 
lonne in his waxing. I drew neere the sillie 
soul, whom I found quivering in two sheets of 
protestation paper (alluding to the work men- 
tioned in note, page 404.) O how meager and 
leane he looked, so crest falne that his combe 
hung downe to his bill, and had I not been 
sure it was the picture of Envie, I should have 
sworn it had been the image of Death : so like 
the verie anatomic of mischief, that one might 
see through all the ribbes of his conscience." 

Men echo the tone of their age, yet still the 
same unvarying human nature is at work ; and 
the Puritans, who in the reign of Elizabeth 
ima^ned it was impossible to go too far in the 
business of reform, were the spirits called Round- 
head* under Charles, and wlxo have got another 
nick-name in .our own days. These wanted a 
reformation of a reformation ; they aimed at 
reform, and designed revolution ; they would 
not accept toleration, because they had deter- 
mined on predominance. We know them by 
the name of Puritans, a nick-name obtained by 
their affecting superior sanctity ; but they were 
often distinguished by the more humble appel- 
lative of Precisians. A satirist of their day, in 
Rythmes against Martin Marprelate, melts their 
attributes in one verse : 

The sacred sect, and perfect pure precise. 

Warner, in his Albion's England, describes 
them : 

If ever England will in aoght prevent her own mishap. 
Against these Skomes (no term too gross) let England 

shut the gap ; 
With Kiddie heads— 
Their countrie's foes they helpt, and most their country 

harm'd, 
If Hypocrites why Puritaines we term, be asked, in breefe, 
'Tis but an ironised terme : Good fellow so spells theefe. 

Elizabeth herself only considered them as " a 
troublesome sort of people;" even that great 
politician could not detect the political monster 
in a mere chrysalis of reform. Their history ex- 
hibits the curious spectacle of a great religious 
body covering a political one ; and though crush- 
ed in the reign of Elizabeth, and beaten down 
in that of James, so furiously triumphed under 
Charles. 

Few of our native productions are so rare as 
the MarUn Marprelate publications. Thev are 
not to be found m the public repositories of our 
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national literature. They have been probably 
rejected with indignity, though their answerers' 
hare been preserved, yet even these are almost 
of equal rarity and price. They were rejected 
in times less enlightened than the present. In a 
national library every book deserves preserva- 
tion. By the rejection of these satires, however 
absurd, we have lost a link in the great chain 
of OUT national literature and history.* 

1588. In the churchwardens' accounts of the 
church of Tavistock, in Devonshire, are the fol- 
lowing items : 

Item, paid for a chayne and settinge thereof, 
for the fastenynge of the Dictionarie in the 
schole howse, ixd. Erasmus's Parapkrate on 
the GospeU lemain at the present time thus se- 
cured in Tavistock church, the original cost of 
which, according to another item, was ld<. 

Item, paide Thomas Watts for amendynge of 
the BxhU, and the hookes of Cowmen Prayer, be- 
ynge toren in dyvers places, ii*. iid. 

1588. The English Ape, the Italian Imitation, 
the Foote-tteppet of Fraunce. Wherein is ex- 
plained the wilful Blindness of subtill Miscbiefe, 
the striving of Starres, the catching of Moon- 
shine, and the secrete Sound of many hollow 
hearts. By W. R. Nulla Pietat Pravit. 

At London. Imprinted by Robert Robinson, 
and are to be sold by Richard Jones, dwelling at 
Holboume Conduit, at the sign of the Rose 
and Crowne. 1 588. This singular tract is in 
black letter, and inscribed " To the Right Hon. 
and my singular good Ix)rd, Syr Christopher 
Hatton, Knight, Lord Cbauncellor of England, 
Knyght of the most noble Order of the Garter, 
and one of her Majesties most honorable Privie 
Counsell." This appears to be a severe satire on 
the manners of the times, particularly as thev 
relate to dress. The author is very harsh indeed, 
when speaking of his countrywomen. 

" It is a woonder more than ordinary to be- 
holde theyr perewigs of sundry collours, theyr 
paynting potts of perlesse perfumes, theyr boxes 
of slobber sauce, the fleaking of thejT faces, there 
strayned modesty, and theyr counterfayte coy- 
nesse. In so much that they rather seeme cur- 
tyzans of Venyce, than matrones of Englaude, 
monsters of i^gypt, than modest maydens of 
Europe, inchaunting syrens of Syrtes, then dili- 
gent searchers of vertue : these inchauntments 
charme away theyr modesty, and entrap fooles in 
folly. Bewitcheth them selves wytn wanton 
wyles, and be setteth other with these bitter 
srayles." The conclusion is an extravagant com- 
pliment to the queen, whom the author calls the 
" Phenix of the world." 

1588. Discoursive Prombleme concerning Pro- 
phesies, how far they are to be valued, or credited, 
according to the surest rules, in Diuinitie, Philo- 

* For many curious particulars concerning the press, 
and tbe autliors of tlie tracts, tlie reader is referred to 
D'lsraeli's QuarreU of Avthon, vol. lii. Paul's Life of 
Arehbahop Whilgift. Howell's State Trialt, vol. I. 
Bridge's Nortkamptmuhire, by Jcbb. Neale's Hietorp of 
the PurituM, by Tonlmin. cd. ISM. Beloe's Anecdotes of 
Scarce Books, vols. Ui. and vi. and Lowndes's Bibliogra- 
phers^ Manual. 



sophie, Attrologie, and other leamiiw. By John 
Harvey. London, imprinted by John Jackson 

In a copy of this work formerly in the ^posses- 
sion of Mr. Herbert, the editor of Ames's Typo- 
graphical Antiquities, a manuscript note by 
Mr. Herbert states, " that this is the farst instance 
where the word begun in one line, has been 
printed w"* the same type in y* succeeding line, 
which is printed in a dint type." — ^Although not 
very distinctly expressed, it is yet intelligible. 

1598. The whole of the Sacred Scriptures 
were published in Welsh, with the following 
title: Y Bibl Cystegrlan, sef yr Hen Destament, 
a'r Neuyd4,2 Tim. iii. 14, 16. and Testament 
Newyddein Harglwydd Jem, Grist, Rom. i. 16. 

This edition was under the superintendence 
of Dr. William Morgan,* vicar of Llanrhaiadi 
yn Mochnant, in Denbighshire. The coadjutors 
of Dr. Morgan, in this important undertaking, 
were the Drs. William Hughes, Hugh Bellott, 
David Powell, Edmund Price, and Richard 
Vaughan; to whom Willis adds John Salisbury, 
bishop of Man. Dr. Whitgift liberally contri- 
buted to the expenses of the translation, in con- 
junction with Dr. Gabriel Goodman, dean of 
Westminster, a native of Ruthin, in the princi- 
pality ; and entertained Dr. Morgan, while he 
continued in London. It was printed by Chris- 
topher Barker, the queen's printer, in 310 pages 
folio, with a fine black letter, and the typogra- 

?hical execution elraant and correct. Mr. 
lughes says, "It reflects great credit on the 
persons engaged in it. It is the Word of God 
faithfully rendered from the orginal tongues, for 
which the English version served as an excellent 
guide. The Welsh translators were men of the 
Brst respectability as scholars and divines, and 
their work bespesucs them to be such." 

1589. Jan. 1. A precept from the lord mayor 
requiring the master, wardens, and of the com- 
liest personages of the company of stationers, to 
attend him at the park comer above St. James's 
on horseback, in velvet coats, chains of gold, 
and with staff torches, to wait on the queen, 
" for recreating of her majesty" in her progress 
from Chelsea to Whitehall. 

1589. The arte of English poesie, contrived in 
three books ; \st, of poets and poesie ; indly. of 
proportion ; 'Mly, of ornament. By Webster 
Puttenham. Imprinted by Richard Field, at 
t/te sign of the Anchor, in Black Friars, near 
Ludgate. 1589, 12mo. Containing a very good 
portrait of queen Elizabeth.f 

Although the above work is dated 1589, it 



* William Morgan was born at Gwibesant, in Camar- 
Tonshire, and educated at Cambridge. In 1599, he was 
preferred to tbe bishopricic of Llandaff ; and in 1601 to tbe 
see of St. Asaph. He died Sept. 10, 1604, and was buried 
in his church. 

1 Puttenham records in thisworic an honourable anec- 
dote of Elizabeth, and characteristic of that high majesy 
which was in her thoughts, as well as in her actions. 
When she came to the crown, a Icnight of tbe realm,who 
had insolently behaved to her when lady Elizabeth, fell 
upon his Itnees, and besouj^ht her pardon, expecting to 
be sent to the tower : she replied mildly, " Do you not 
Itnow that we are descended of the lion, whose nature is 
not to barm or prey upon the mouse, or any ottier such 
small vermin ?" 
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was manifestly written much earlier. Our au- 
thor refers to sir Nicholas Bacon, vho began to 
he high in the department of the law in queen 
Mary s time, and died in 1579. See page 1 16, 
where Puttenham tells a story, from lus own 
Imowledge, in the year 1553, of a ridiculous 
oration made in parliament by a new speaker of 
the house of commons, &c. 

In a copy of this book, formerly belonging to 
Ben Jonson, is the following list of the works of 
Puttenham. The list is in the hand-writing of 
old Ben himself. 

Hierotechini. A Bri^e Romance of the Isle of 
G. Brittyn. Trinmphallet. GytuBcoeratia. The 
OriginaU and Pedigree of the Engl. Toung. 
The Enter-view of two great Princesses. Elpine, 
an Eclogue. Lnstie London, an Enterlvde. 
Epitaphi Partheniades. The Wooer, an Enter- 
lude. Minerva an Hymne. Philoealia. A 
Book de Decoro. 

Webster Puttenham was a travelled courtier, 
and has interspersed his carious work with many 
lively anecdotes of the times. 

1589. Certaine articles collected, and (as it is 
thought) by the byshops out of a liUe boke 
entituled. An admonition to the parlieanent, wyth 
an answere to the same ; containing a confirma- 
tion of the said booke in shorte notes. Esay. v. 
^ 20. The prynter to the reader : 

IUb waike i» iyiiistaed thankes b« to Ood, 
And be onljr wll keepe us from the searchers rod. 
And Uiough master DB7, and Toye, watch and war 
' We hope the living God is our sauegarde. 

Let U>em seek, loke, and doe now what the; can. 
It Is but innentlons, and pollices of man. 
But you wU maruel where it was finished. 
And yon shall know(percbance)when domesday is ended. 
Imprinted we know when, and whan 
Jndge you the place and you can.^J.T. J. S.* 

/> 1589. TTie Spanish Masgnerado, wherein, 

under a pleasant Device, is discovered effectuallie 
in certaine hriefe Sentences and Mottos, the 
pride and insoletieie of the Spanish Estate; with 
the disgrace conceived hy their losse, and the dis- 
mayed confusion oj their troubled thoughts. 
Whereunlo by the Author, for the better under- 
standinge of his device, is added a breefe Glosse. 
By Robert Greene, in Artibus Magister. 

Twelve articles of the state of Spaine. 

The CardinallM MOlUcUe ail. 

The King grauntea all. 

The Nobta confirme all. 

The Pope determines all. 

The Cleargie ditpoteth all. 

The Duke of Medina hopes for alt. 

Atonn receives alt. 

The Indiana miniiier alt. 

The Souldiowrs eat all. 

The People pale all. 

The Menkes and Friers consume all. 

And the Devill at length will carry aumv all. 

This Tract is thus inscribed. 

To t/te right worshipful M. Hugh OfUy, 
Sheriffe of the Citie of London, Robert Greene 
witheth increase of worship and verlue. 



/ 
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* This Is one of the Marprelate Tracts. 



1589, iXerf, Christopher PLANTiN,thejustlv 
celebrated printer at Antwerp, the beauty anJ 
correctness of whose workmanship is attested by 
numerous publications in almost every branch of 
literature. He was bom at Mont Ix>uis, near 
Tours, in France, in the vear 1514, and was 
instructed in the typographic art under Robert 
Mstci, the king's printer at Caen, from whence 
he went to Antwerp, and formed by degrees one 
of the greatest establishments for printing in 
Europe, and said indeed te be unique. The 
earliest production of his press is a piece trans- 
lated from the Italian, entitled. La institutione 
di una fanciulla nota nobilmente, bearing his 
imprint, with the date 1555. It is a small duo- 
decimo of sixty pages, and is expressly named 
by Plantin, in the dedication, as the first-ii-uits 
01 his press : cesttty premier bourjon tortant du 
jardin de man imprimerie. 

" I am well aware," says Scribanius, " that 
many illustrious men have flourished as printers ; 
I have known the Alduses from Italy — the Fro- 
bens from Germany — and the Stepbenses from 
France ; but these are all eclipsed in the single 
name of Plantin ! If they were the stars of 
their own hemispheres, you, Plantin, are the sun 
— ^not of Antwerp, nor of Belgium only — but of 
the world." His office was upon the most magni- 
ficent 8cale,and even the building was accounted 
one of the ornaments of the city of Antwerp, and 
was so amply furnished with presses, founts of 
letter of all sorts, and a foundery, as to have 
cost an immense sum of money. It is stated 
that Plantin's ideas were so magnificent, as that 
he cast some founts in silver, and considered 
himself as having in that respect done what no 
other printer had attempted ; but this is a mis- 
take, as Robert Stephens had before indulged 
himself in the luxury of silver types, although 
not so rich a man as Plantin. In its prosperous 
days,upwards of one hundred golden crowns 
PER DAY were spent in the pajrment of correctors 
and pressmen. When the celebrated De Thou 
paid him a visit, in 1576, he had seventeen 
presses at work, and the wages of his workmen 
amounted to 200 florins (or £17 Is. 8d. sterling) 
a-day. But what redounds most to his credit, 
was the number of the men of learning whom 
he retained in his service, and rewarded with 
great liberality for their assistance in correcting 
them. Among these were Victor Giselin, Theo- 
dore Pulman, Antony Gesdal, Francis Har- 
douin, Cornelius Kilien, and Francis Raphe- 
leng, who became his son-in-law. Cornelius 
Kilien, one of the most learned and accurate of 
them, spent fifty years in this printing-house. 
It is added that he was so fastidious as not alto- 
gether to trust to the assistance he received, nor 
even to rely on his own skill and knowledge, 
.-both of which were great, but used also to hang 
up the proof sheets, often undergoing every 
possible degree of correction, in some conspicu- 
ous place, promising reward for the detection of 
errors. In this likewise, he followed the example 
of Robert Stephens. The king of Spain gave 
him the title of archi-typograpbus, and accom- 
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panied this title with a salary sufficient to sup- 
port it and his printine o&ce ; and a kind of 
{>atent for the printing of certain works, particu- 
arlv of the relifpous kind, with which, says 
Ballart, he almost exclusively served Europe 
and the Indies. 

Besides his establishment at Antwerp, Plantin 
set up another at Leyden, and a third at Paris. 
The King of France would have fain persuaded 
him to return to his native country ; but he 
preferred remaining at Antwerp. The printing- 
office at Leydeu, he bestowed on his son-in-law, 
Francis Raphelengius, who had been one of his 
correctors ; and took into partnership, at Ant- 
werp, John Moret, who had married his second 
daughter. He gave likewise to Giles Beys, a 
Parisian, the office he had established at Paris, 
as a portion with his third daughter. After all 
this, and the constant expenses of his living and 
establishment, he was enabled to leave a con- 
siderable fortune to his daughters, for he had 
no son. He died in his seventy-fifth year, and 
was interred in the great church at Antwerp. 
His epitaph may be seen in Foppens, Maittaire, 
and others; it is terse, vigorous, and just — 
concluding with these lines : 

ChrUtophonu tUtu hie Plantima, Regit Iberi 
TypograpkuM: ud Rut Tppograpkum ipte ftiU, 

His device was a pair of compasses, with the 
motto, Labore et Constantia. A motto, says 
Dr. Dibdin, which is the surest road to the 
very pinnacle of the temple of Fame ; whether 
used ny great statesmen, great generals, great 
scholars, great divines, great architects, or great 
mechanics. Thomas Sourbon,a printer at Lyons, 
in 1614, used Plantin's Compasses in a very ela- 
borate border, with the motto metron ariston ; 
and Laurent Sonnius, at Paris, in 1619, intro- 
duced the same device, with a ship in the stride 
of the compasses, both upon copper and wood. 

One William Pantin, (see Baillet, vol. I. pt. 1, 
p. 72) compares the office of Plantin " to the 
belly of the Trojan horse — adding, that many 
more heroes, (in the shape of Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin books) issued from it, than there came 
Grecian warriors from the horse of Troy." A 
droll comparison, says Dr. Dibdin, and possibly 
unique. But of all these heroes, in the shape of 
a book, none was ever gifted with so colossal a 
stature, none ever achieved such stupendous 
deeds, and none received such unqualiiied 
eulogy, as the Bihlia Polyglotta, ^c. Antiverpia, 
1561-1572, (see page 351, ante.) It has been 
called over and over again, the eighth wonder 
of the world. 

Plantin's house at Antwerp stands in the 
Friday market, near the Scheldt. In the early 
half of the seventeenth century, it was visited by 
Goltzius, and from the description which he has 
given in his Itinerary, it seems that since his 
time, at lea.st, it has not undergone any altera- 
tion. John Moretus, the husband of Plantin's 
second daughter, succeeded to the printing office 
ai^er Plantin's death. M. Moretus, the proprie- 
tor in 1817, was his lineal descendant. Five 



of Plantin's massy presses were then in the press 
room, in good repair ; the others were destroyed 
by the French when they took possession of the 
town. At a later period the French authorities 
put the remaining presses under seal ; the cause 
of this proceeding was not explained, but the 
seals had not been removed in 1815, notwith- 
standing that a change of government had taken 
place. Many relics are still preser\'ed of this 
extraordinary printer ; his writing desk — ^bis 
brass lamp — his high-backed smooth-worn arm- 
chair — his piles of ledgers — the matrices of hit 
types — and the copper-plates employed in the 
works he printed. Baillet savs, that a catalogue 
of the books printed in Plantin's office was pub- 
lished at Antwerj), in 1608, 8vo. 

In the Bibliographical Decameron, vol. ii. p. 
157, there is a view of Plantin's house, and two 
portraits, and from them the physiognomy of 
this eminent man appears truly noble. 

Many books executed by the celebrated family 
of the Plantins omit the name of the place where 

E'nted ; they proceeded either from Antwerp or 
yden, at botn which towns they had printing 
establishments. 

A choice of emblemes, and other devices, for 
the most part gathered out of sundrie writers, 
Englished and moralized. And divers newly 
demsed by Geffrey Whitney. Imprinted at Ley- 
den, in the house of Christopher Plantyn by 
Francis Raphelengius. This book is dedicated 
to Robert earl of Leycester, at London 28 
November, 1685. Many of the very neat 
wooden cuts, and verses, are inscribed to the 
greatest men of the age, both here and abroad. 
It contains 230 pages besides dedication, &c. 
and as many, or more devices. 

1589. Frederick II. king of Denmark, re- 
solved that the Bible should be re-printed in the 
Danish language, according to the German 
bibles printed at Wittemberg, with the sum- 
maries of Vitus Theodorus, and Luther's 
marginal notes and concordances, yet so as tliat 
the Danish text should, in the principal places, 
be rendered agreeable to the Hebrew verity ; — 
That such scholia as differed from the text, thus 
corrected, were to be omitted ; but that such of 
Luther's notes as agreed with it were to be re- 
tained. In this vear the bible was published at 
Copenhagen, in large folio. On the back of the 
title-page is the portrait of Frederick II., and 
on the opposite page, are the Danish arms. The 
paper is of the same quality with that used in 
the former edition, but the type is considerably 
larger. The wood-cuts are retained, and the 
first letter of every chapter is likewise struck 
with a wooden engraving. Each page is divided 
into two parallel columns, on both sides of which 
are Luther's notes and references. It is divided 
into three parts; and at the end of each, the 
date when it was finished ; viz. the first in 1588, 
and the two last in 1589. 

1589. The first edition entire of the whole 
Bible in the Hungarian language, was printed 
at Wysolyin, or Visoly, near Gonz, m 4to. 
Gaspard Caroli, or Karoli, pastor of the church 
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of Gonz, and dean of the brethren of the valley 
of Caschau, was the author of this version. He 
was a native of Hungary, and had studied at 
Wittemburg, where he probably imbibed tlie 

Srinciples of the reformation. Animated by a 
esire to communicate the bible to his country- 
men in their own language, he undertook the 
laborious task of translation, and employed 
Albert Molnerthen a young man, and afterwards 
regent of the college of Oppenheim, in correct- 
ing the press, and conveying the work to and 
from the printer. In order to facilitate the work, 
count Stephen Bathory invited Valentine 
Manskovitz, a printer, from Germany, and es- 
tablished a printing office at Visoly, a town 
which belonged to the count, and was not far 
distant from the residence of the translator. A 
work of such magnitude and difficulty could 
not be supposed, however, to be perfected at the 
first attempt, and Albert Molner, the assistant of 
Caroli, subsequently revised and republished it. 

1589. The Rare Triumphet of Lnve and For- 
tune. Plaide before the Queenes Most Excellent 
Majestie. Wherein are many fine conceits, with 
great Delight. At London : Printed by E. A., 
for Edward White, and are to be sold at the 
Little North Doore of S. Panics Church, at the 
sign of the Gunne, 1689. 4to. Black letter. 
In five acts. Of this play only one copv is 
known to exist. It has excited the notice of all 
the commentators on Shakspeare, and writers on 
the drama; but no mention is made of it in 
Baker's Biographia Dramatica. 

1589. A brief e discoverie of the false churche. 
By Henrv Barrowe. 263 pages. 4to. 

Henry' Banow is said to have been a dissi- 
pated young man, but by reading the produc- 
tions of Cartwright, became serious, and was 
founder of a sect called the Barrowists.* While 
he was in prison, he requested a conference with 
Cartwright, which he refused. The deluded 
man, after a deep sigh, said, " Shall I be thus 
forsaken by him? Was it not he that first 
brought me into these briars! and will he now 
leave me in the same? Was it not from him 
alone that I took my grounds ? Or did I not, 
out of such premises as he pleased to give me, 
infer those propositions, and deduce those conclu- 
sions, for which I am now kept in these bonds ?" 
He was soon after executed with others.f 

1589, Nov. 12. The first notice which is found 
of a licenser for stage entertainmenu, is the fol- 
lowing : — ^The council address the lord mayor, 
commanding him "to appoint asufficient person, 
learned and of judgment, to join with the master 

• Under the denomination of Barromtttani Brownistt, 
sir Walter Ralei(fh declared, in the house of commons, on 
a motion for reducing disloyal subjects, that " thep were 
vorthtt to be rooted oat of a commomaeallh." He is alarmed 
at the daoser ; for it is to be feared that men not guilty 
will be included in the law about to be passed. " I am sorry 
for It. I am afraid there are near tvrenty thousand of 
thera in England ; and when they be gone, (that Is, ex- 
pclled,) who shall maintain their wives and children ?"— 
Sir Simon D'Ewen Jmimal, p. 51?. 

t The eznminalioru of Henry Barrowe, John Oreenwood, 
and John Penrie, be/ore the high commiuumen, and torde 
of the eountel. Penned by the pritonert themtelret before 
their death: 35 pages 4to. 1586. 



of the revels, and a divine to be named by the 
archbishop of Canterbury, for the reforming of 
the plays daily exercised and presented publicly 
about the city of London ; wherein the players 
take upon themselves without judgment or deco- 
nim, to handle matters of divinity and state." 

1589. Richard Robinson printed Dr. Thomas 
White, his sermon at Paul's crosse, on the 
queen's day. 8vo. He printed with Thomas 
Newman. 

1590. William How commenced business 
in 1569, by printing the following works : 

Proverbs or Adages out of Erasmus, Svo. 

The tragical comedie of Damon and Pithiat : 
nevly imprinted, as the same was playde before 
the queenes majestic, by the children of her graces 
chappie. Made by mayster Edwanfa, then be- 
ing master of the children. Imprinted by Wm. 
How, dwelling in Fleet-street. 1570. 

In 1590, he printed the Hystory of two of the 
most noble Captaines of the World, Anniball and 
Scipio, 4-0. by Anthony Cope, esauire. Four- 
teen works bear the imprint of William How. 

1590. Toby Cook dwelt at the Tiger's Head, 
in Paul's Church-yard, where he printed the 
following work : A plaine declaration, that our 
Broumists be full Donatists, by comparing them 
together from point to point out of the writings 
of Aug^tstine. Also, A replie to master Green- 
wood, touching read prayer, wherein bis grosse 
ignorance is detected, by George Gyffard, minis- 
ter of God's word in Maldon. 4to. 

John Cook, in 1684; Hugh Corne, about 
this time ; and Henry Carr, were more book- 
.sellers than printers, or servants to Christopher 
Barker. 

1590. Thomas Hacket dwelt in Lombard- 
street, at the sign of the Pope's head ; and kept 
shop in the Royal Exchange, at the sign of the 
Green Dragon. The first work he printed was 
the following : 

The fable of Ouid treting of Narcissus, trans- 
lated out of Latin into English mytre with a 
moral thereunto, very pleasaunte to rede. 4to. 1560. 

A touchstone for this present time, 4rc. Where- 
unto is annexed a perfect rule to be observed of all 
parents, and scholemasters, in the trayning vp of 
there schollers, and children in learning. Newly 
set foorth by E. H. [Edward Hake.] 12mo. 
1574. Nine works bear his imprint. 

1590. Roger Ward dwelt nearHolbom con- 
duit, at the Talbot, and as (Strype's edition of 
Stow says p. 223) Wolfe was one of those unruly 
printer, so Roger Ward was another, who would 
print any book, however forbidden by the queen's 
privilege, and made it his practice to print all 
kind of books at his pleasure. The master and 
wardens of the company going to search his 
printing-house, according to the power they had, 
were resisted bv his wife and servants ; of which 
a complaint was made by the said master and 
wardens to the court. And again, in the year 
1583, the masterandwardensprefeneda petition 
against this man, to the lord treasurer, showing 
his contemptuous demeanour, doing contrary lo 
all order and authority ; and withall, his insuffi- 
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dency to use the art of printiiig. The com- 
missioners appointed by the council could hring 
him to nothing, but still he continued to print 
what he pleased without allowance, by his own 
authority, and such books as were warranted by 
her highness's letters patent to other men; anj 
sold and uttered the same in city and country, 
toymen of other arts : whereby the company sus- 
tained great loss, in taking the sale of them ; 
and particularly to the decay of seven young 
men, who executed a privilege granted to Wm. 
Seres for a yearly rent. This man, notwith- 
standing, had given two several bonds to the 
queeu, the one not to print any more disorderly, 
the other to bring in such books as he had so 
printed ; but none performed. All this was laid 
open in the said petition ; the signers of it were 
John Harrison, master ; and Richard Watkins 
and Ralph Newbury, wardens ; and besides them 
Christopher Barker, John Day, William Norton, 
George Bishop, John Judson, and Francis Col- 
dock ; all booksellers in these times of thechiefest 
repuution. His first work is dated 1582, and 
the last in 1693. Ten books bear his imprint. 

In 1585, Roger Ward printed the Chotce of 
Change, containing the trivlida of divinitie, pht- 
lomphy, andpoetrie,hy J. R. student in Cam- 
bridge. 

1590. A table of the two twaimes. Wherein is 
comprehended the original and increase of the 
river Lee) commonly called Ware river; together 
with the antiquitie of sundrie places and townes 
seated upon the same. Pleasant to be read, and 
not unprotitableto be understood, by W. Vallans. 
In thi» work mention is made of a paper mill at 
Hartford, belonging to John Tate, whose father 
VHU lord mayor of London (perhaps the pei-son 
mentioned at page 201, ante.) Printed by Roger 
Ward, for John Sheldrake. 24 pages 4to. 

1590. Sabionetta, a populous town of Austrian 
Italy, famous for an Hebrew printing establish- 
ment, which was commenced in the year 1551, 
was in this year put down by authority, on 
account of the intemperate and improper 
language used in some of its productions; 
the types were carried to Venice, and there used 
for au edition of the Bible in 1615 and 1616. 

From De Rossi, who has written a specific 
treatise on this establishment, we are informed, 
that it was carried on chiefly in the house of 
Tobias Foa, a wealthy Jew, who was assisted by 
Jacobus Tedesco Potavinus and several other 
persons : that Tedesco was corrector and editor, 
and Jacob ben Napthali Cohen the printer: 
that it continued to work with some interruptions 
until this time. The same author also observes, 
that this press reached its height of perfection in 
the year 1653, while under the direction of a 
celebrated printer named Adel-kind, who had 
been sent for from Venice to undertake the 
management of the establishment at Sabionetta. 
He enumerates thirty-four editions which Lssued 
fronti it between the years 1551 and 1590, the 
earliest of which, the Sabionetta typography, 
is a Commentary on Deuteronomy by R. Isa;ic 
Abarbanel, consisting of one hundred and forty- 



six leaves in folio. De Rossi states this edition 
to be one of the rarest books any where to be 
met with. [A copy of it is in the Oppenheimer 
collection,now deposited in the Bodleian library.] 
He gives to the productions of this press gene- 
rally, the merit of being original and genuine 
editions, as well as that of great neatness of 
type and execution, declaring that almost all of 
tnem are scarce, and diligently sought for by 
collectors of books. Several of these Sabionetta 
volumes, some of them printed upon vellum, 
may be seen in the Bodleian library.' — Cotton. 

1690. Printing introduced into Angra, a sea- 
port town, capital of Tercera, one of the Azores 
islands. "Perhaps," says Dr. Cotton, "there 
are few of us who would have expected to find 
the art of printing established in the Azores, 
and that at so early a period as nearly two 
centuries and a half ago ; but it is a fact of 
which existing evidence will not allow us to 
doubt for a moment The Bodleian library con- 
tains a very rare and curious specimen of ty- 
po^phy from these islands, being a volume in 
lolio, entitled, Relacion de la iomada, expugna- 
don, y eonquista de la isla Tercera, y las denuu 
circuntezinat, q hizo don Albaro de Bafan, tnar- 

?<uez de Santacruz, &c. It consists of twelve 
eaves only; at the end occurs the following 
colophon, Fecha en la ciudad de Angra de la 
isla Tercera, a onze de Agosto, mil y qtiinientos 
y ochenta y tres. 1 have never seen nor heard of 
either a second specimen or a second copy of the 
book here described. — Cotton. 

1590. An edition of the bible was printed at 
Rome, in three vols, folio, with the following 
title, Biblia sacra vulgata editions, tribu* tomis 
distinctajussu Sixt. V.pontificis maximiedita ;) 
Roma, ex typographia apostolia valieana, in fol. 
red; and prefixed to the first volume is the bull 
of pope Sixtus v., which excommunicates all 
printers, editors, IfC., who in reprinting ttte work 
shall tnake any alterations in the text. Of all 
literary blunders, none equalled that of this 
edition of the Vulgate.* His holiness carefully 
superintended every sheet as it passed through 
the press, and to the amazement of the world, 
the work remained without a rival — ^it swarmed 
with Errata! A multitude of scraps were 
printed to paste over the erroneous passages, in 
order to give the true text. The book makes a 
whimsical appearance with these patches ; and 
the heretics exulted in the demonstration of papal 
infallibility! Gregory XIV., successor to Sixtus, 
caused it to be entirely suppressed. Clement 
VIII., who succeeded Gregory, caused a new 
edition to be made; and having made alterations 
in the text, he was to all intents and purposes 
excommunicated by the bull of Sixtus. But 
pope Clement VII. detected in this edition two 
thousand errors, and recalled all the copies, and 
in two years after published an amended edition, 
with another anathema. 



* A stiperb copy (the only one known in England, on 
large paper) was sold for 1,310 Uvres (^60 Sa. id.) at the 
sale of Mr. de Limare. At M. Paiis's sale it was pur- 
chased by the duke of Qraftou for ^6l K. 
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Felix Peretti, pope Sixtus V. who is said to 
have "been born for great things," did not, 
if we may depend upon his biographer, con- 
fine his biblical labours to the publication of the 
Vulgate and Septtmginl, but added to them an 
edition of the aible in the vernacular Italian. 
A curious account of it, and of the event of its 
publication, is given by Gregorio Leli,* an Ita- 
lian, in his Life of Pope Sixtut V. written first 
in Latin, and translated into English by Ellis 
Fameworth.f Sixtus V. was bom December 13, 
1521, and died August 27, 1590. 

1591, March. Dublin University kovnded. 
The lateness of the period assigned to the found- 
ation of the University of Dublin, is not to be 
considered as indicative of the ignorance or 
apathy of the Irish. It arose, not from their 
want of zeal to obtain such an institution, or 
abilities to adorn it, but from the unhappy cir- 
cumstances of the time. Clement V., in 1312, 
then in the seventh year of his pontificate, issued 
a bull upon the application of archbishop Lech, 
" for the foundation of a university in Dublin ;" 
but the death of the archbishop prevented the 
fulfilment of the design. This was, however, 
effected in 1320, by Alexander de Bicknor, in 
St. Patrick's church; but it declined and fell 
from the deficiency of funds. Thus, at a period 
when literature, rich with the stores of time, un- 
folded her treasures to expectant nations, Ireland, 
predominant over every other in the desire for 
similar advantages, could only boast the memory 
of plans for their possession. But the ministers 
of Elizabeth were equal to the spirit and the 
wants of the time : their desire was to base the 
government upon the interests and afi°ection of 
Uie people. There was, at that time, belonging 
to the cornoration of the city, a piece of ground 
which had formed the tcite, ambit, and precinct, 
of the Augustinian monastery of All Saints, a 
priory of Aroasian Canons, founded in 1166, by 
Dennot M'Murrough, king of Leinster. These 
buildings were in ruins, but were apparently well 
calculated for the purpose. The archbishop im- 
mediately applied to the mayor and common 
council, and addressed them with an eloquence 
so " pathetic," as to obtain the monastery and 
lands for the purposes explained. The formality 
of petitioning the queen for "her charter was 
performed by Henry Usher, which was, of course, 
complied with; and on the 3d of March follow- 
ing, letters patent passed tlie great seal for the 



* Gregorio Leti was bom at Milan, 1630. In I6S7, he 
made a pablic profession of the Protestant religion, at 
Lausanne. He then settlcrt at Geneva, where he resided 
for alxiut twenty years, and was presented in 1674 with the 
freedom of tiie city, an honour never before granted to a 
stranger. He afterwards Ttsited France, En;riand, and 
Holland. He died suddenly, June 9, 1/01, aged 71. His 
boast was, that be had been the father of a boolc, and the 
father of a child, for twenty years successively. 

+ EUls Farneworth was bom in Derbyshire, and educated 
at Cambridge. In 1762 he obtained tbe rectory of Car- 
sington, in bis native county, where be died on the 25th 
of March, in tbe foUowinc year. He translated the Life 
of Pope SUttu V. from the Italian, 1764, folio; Daviia's 
Hittorp of the Civil Wart in France, in 1757, 3 vols. 4to. ; 
the Works of Macliiavel, 1 761, s vols. 4to. ; and Flcury's 
History of the Jrrnelites, limo. 



erection of a university, called " Collegium Sane- 
tm et Indimdua Trinitatis juxfa Dublin — a 
Serenisiima Regina Elizabetha fundatmn." 

By this instrument, one provost, three fellows, 
and three scholars, were appointed in the name 
of more. These were, Adam Loftus, the pro- 
vost, Henry Usher, A.M., LukeChalloner, A.M., 
and Launcelot Moyne, A.B., for fellows, and 
! Henry Lee, William Daniel, and Stephen 
I White, as scholars. Lord Burleigh, lord high 
treasurer of England, was the first chancellor. 

On March 11, 1591, Fitzwilliam, the lord 
deputy, and the privy council, issued circular 
letters for the furtherance of their views; but the 
amount received was apparently inconsiderable, 
as Robert Taaffe, its collector, complsuns of the 
unsuccessful results of his application. On the 
13th of March, 1591, the lirst stone was laid by 
Thomas Smyth, then mayor, and on tbe 9th of 
January, 1593, the first students were admitted. 

A correspondent in the Dublin Penny Journal, 
offers the following apposite remarks upon the 
founders of universities, and we cannot, in this 
place, refrain from giving them. 

"It is difficult to analyse with accuracy the 
feelings which i)ervade the mind on the contem- 
plation of those edifices which have been erected 
by the piety and munificence of our ancestors, 
for the improvement of the moral, the social, 
and political condition of mankind. The very 
barbarism from amid which they rose, tends to 
heighten the solemn feeling they invariably 
inspire. We considerthem as tlie depositories of 
knowledge, when all aronnd was sunk in the 
darkness of ignorance, and we respect them ; 
we consider them, through the successive grada- 
tions of ages, still advancing moral science and 
philosophic truth, and we venerate them the 
more. There is, besides, a feeling in tlie heart, 
which connects us indissolubly with the past. 
What endears that past to a nation ? The repu- 
tation of the great men it has produced. — ^What 
can excite a deeper interest for institutions such 
as these, than the reflection that it is to them we 
owe that fame which genius has won, or learning 
has acquired. Of what materials must his 
character be composed, who does not feel his best 
sensibilities awakened — ^hLs piety animated — his 
thoughts dignified, and his moral tendencies 
strengthened, by the consideration of structures 
erected for purposes so ennobling and so dignified 
as these. It is, however, asserted, that we 
reverence them less for their objects than their 
antiquity. Man is the creature of system and 
of habit, and as of that which is established the 
advantages are known, and as every age has given 
fresh authority for respect, institutions of this 
nature, it is said, exact esteem, not from our 
conviction of their present benefit, but from the 
hallowing influence of time. Antiquity — if 
antiquity be considered like " every other quality 
that attracts the notice of mankind," has un- 
doubtedly votaries; but votaries that reverence 
her more from prejudice than reason. Her circle 
is, however, limited, and her worshippers are 
few ; for admiration of this nature is rather the 
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result of ignorance than of refinement, as an- 
tiquity can only be exalted from its connexion 
with the history, the interests, and improvement 
of mankind. Now, as colleges are the immedi- 
ate promoters of these, when antiquity displays 
the influence they have exerted on the past, her 
claims are admitted, her influence is felt — she 
blends herself alil^e with our imagination and 
reason, and her power is at once venerated, 
acknowledged, and despotic. The establishment 
of colleges and halls may be traced to that 
devotional sentiment which induced tlie affluent 
to endeavour to propitiate heaven by the erection 
of edifices, where the sacred principles of religion 
might be inculcated, and its truths advanced. 
As the dark clouds of ignorance rolled away, 
they shed the light of revelation on manliind. 
They reclaimed him from an impure and mystical 
religion, and inculcated the Christian worship of 
his Creator. " They collected the learned, who 
were few ; and made them a compact and 
honourable confederacy against the ignorant, 
who were powerful and many. They gave rise 
to the plan of collective exertion and emulative 
industry, which advanced the energies of the 
mind, and encouraged the progress of discovery, 
and they supplied a continued growth of culti- 
vated talent for the demands of successive gene- 
rations. They treasured the materials of kuow- 
ledge, saved from the wreck of tliat moral world 
which had been passed over by a desolating 
ignorance, and arranged them as the basis of 
new acquisitions." Such were the advantages 
consequent upon the foundation of universities, 
advantages alone equalled by the benefits they 
have progressively conferred. 

1591. A Greek and Russian Grammar was 
printed at Lemburg, in Poland. Backmeister 
informs us that typography was first practised in 
this city, five years earlier. 

1591. In the accounts of the stationers' com- 
pany are the following entries: 

" /tem, a little box of plate, and other things 
given by the masters and wardens, and divers 
other persons. 

"Item, paid for charges of »«ircA dinners, ten 
times, at 3t. 4d., 3.3j. 4d. 

1591. Joan Broome carried on printing after 
the death of her husbaud, and had many works 
printed for her, among which are the following : 

Endimion the Man in the Moone. Played be- 
fore tlie Queene* Majeslie at Greenewtch, on 
Candlemas Day at I^ight, by the Chyldren of 
Paules. By John Lillie, Maister of Artes. At 
London, by J. Charlewoud, for the Widdowe 
Broome. 1591. 

A reforming glass, precious and profitable for 
all persons to the right disposing of their thoughts, 
words, and actions, to God, their neighbm'r, and 
themselves, by meditations and prayers. Compiled 
by John Norden. Printed for Joane Broome, 
widow. 1596. 

1591. Robert Bourne and John Porter 
printed a book entitled. An Exposition of the 
Lord's Prayer, by way of catechising. And it 
is supposed others. 8vo. 



1591 . The following extracts from the church- 
warden's accounts of the parish of St Helen, 
in Abingdon, Berkshire, from 1555 to 1591, may 
throw some light on the value of books in those 
days ; the original of which is now in the pos- 
session of the Rev. George Benson. 

' «. i. 
1555. Payde for a legend 5 

1555. Payde for holie water pott 6 

1556. Receyved at the buryall and 

jnonetAes»iiymi*of Geo.Chynche 22 
1666. Receyved for 12 tapers at the yere* 

mwui of Maister John Hi(fe ... 21 
1556. Fhydeat the buriall and moneths 

mynd of tlie good wifi'Braunche 12 4 
1556. Pajde (or Sishippe of frankencensef 20 

1556. Paydeforaboke of diearftc2e4..- 2 

1557. Payde to the sexton for watching 

the sepulter two nyghtes 8 

1557. Payde to the suflrigan for hallow- 
mg the churche yard, and other 

implements of the churche 30 

1559. Payde for the communion boke... 5 
1559. Payde for 4 song bokes and a 

sawter (psalter) 6 8 

1659. Payde fortoodoosin of TOorre* if We«|| 1 
1569. Payde for fower new saulterbookes 8 
1561. Payde to the clarkes for maynteyn- 
inj^ and repeyring the song 

bokes in the quyre 4 

1561. Payde for a table of the com- 
mandementes and cealender, or 
rewle to find out the lessons 
and spallmes, and for the frame 2 
1561 . Payde to the peynter for wrigting 
the scripture, when roode lofte§ 
stoode and overthwarte the 
same isle 3 4 



* The motUha mind, the years and two yean mindf and 
the oitt of deceased persons, were masses performed at 
those seasons for the rest of their souls j the word mind, 
meaning the same as memorial or rememirance. And so 
it is used in a sermon yet extant of bishop Fisher, entitled 
A momynge remembrance had at the monteth minde of the 
most noble prynces Margarete, countetse of Richmonde 
and Darbye, &c. As to the term obite, services of that 
kind seem to have been annually iicrformeil. The office 
of the mass for each of these solemnities may be seen in 
the Roman Misaal, under the title of Missal pro d^uno- 
tis. liie exjienses were suited to persons of all ranks, that 
none might be deprived ol the benefit which was supposed 
to accrue from them. Masses for the dead continued to 
this time, (1560,) but here, insteaflof a motieths mynde, 
the expression is a montlis monument. 

t This is a small vessel, in the form of a ship or Ixiat; 
in wlilch the Roman catholics burn frankincense to per- 
fume their churches and images. 

X This book seems to be that which was printed and 
sent over the kingdom by order of queen Mary, at ttieend 
of the year 1554, containing instructions to the bishops for 
visiting the clergy. 

I These bells, mentioned under the year 1560, as pur- 
chased by the parish, were used in their morrice dances, 
a diversion then practised at their festivals ; in wliich the 
populace might be indulged &om apolitical view, to keep 
them in good humour. 

i Dy rood was meant either a crucifix, or the image of 
some saint in Roman catholic churches. These images 
were set in shrines, or tabernacles, and the place where 
they stood was called the rood loft, which was commonly 
over or near the passage out of the body of the chorch 
into the chancel. In 1548, the first of king Edward VI., 
all images and their stirines were ordered to lie taken 
down, as bishop Burnett informs us. But they were 
restored again on the accession of queen Mary. 
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1662. Pajde for a hyUll* for the church 10 

1663. Payde for abokeof Wednesdaves 

fasting, which contaynsomelues 6 

1664. Payde fur a communion boke 4 

1568. Payde for too bokes of common 

prayer agaynste invading of the 
Turkey 6 

1665. Payde for a repetition of the com- 

munion boke 4 

1566. Payde for setting up Robin Hoode's 

boivere 18 

1573. Payde for a quire of paper to make 

four bokes of Geneva salmet^ ... 4 
1573. Payde for 2 bookes of common 

prayer, now sett forth 4 

1677. Payde for a new byble 40 

1677. Payde forabooke of common prayer 7 
1677. Payde for wryting the commande- 

ments in the quyre, and paynt- 

ing the same 19 

1578. Payde for a booke of the articles{| 10 
1691. Payde for an houre glass for the 

pulpit§ 4 

1591. Mat/ 26. Queen Elizabeth grants a 
licence to Ricliard Wright, of Oxford, to print 
the Hittory of Cornelius Tacitus. See Rymer, 
vol. xvi. p. 96. — ^This appears to be the first ex- 
clusive privilege for publishing. 

1591. Died, Thomas Bassandyne, or Bas- 
SEKDEN, who had the honour of being theprinter 
of the first edition of the scriptures known to 
have been printed in Scotland. — (see page 361 

* This, It Is supposed, was the Geneva Bible, In 4to. 
both on account of its low price, and because that edition, 
having the division of verses, was best suited for public 
use. It was an English translation, which had been re- 
vised and corrected by the English exiles at Geneva, in 
queen Mary's reign, and printed there In 1560, with a 
dedication to queen Elizabeth. In the year 1576, another 
Bible was bought, which was called tlie Xew Bible, and is 
said to have cost forty shillings ; usually called archbishop 
Parker' t Bible, printed at London, la 1568, by Richard 
Jugge, the queen's printer. They had prayer-books, 
pialteri, and long-iooki, for the churches In the beginning 
of this reign, as the whole bible was not easily to be pro- 
cared. 

t In IS6J, there Is a charge of sixpence for /too common 
prayer books against invading the Titrke. It was then 
thought the common cause of the Christian states in 
Europe to oppose the progress of the Turkish arms by all 
methods, both civU and religious. And this year the 
Turks made a descent upon the Isle of Malta, where they 
besieged the town and castle of St. Michael fonr months, 
when, on the approach of the Christian fleet, they broke 
up the siege, and sulTered considerable loss in their flight. 
(TAuaniu, lib. 38.) And as the war was afterwards carried 
on between them and the emperor Maximilian in Hun. 
garv, the like prayer-bocks were annually purchased for 
the parish till the year 1569 inclusive.— See Pre/, ad Cam- 
dmi. "Eliz." p. xxix.l.i.g. 

t In 1573 charge is made of paper for four books of 
Oenna psatms. It Is well known, that the vocal music in 
parochial churches received a great alteration under the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, being changed from antiphonyes 
into metrical psalmody, which is here called the Geneea 
psalms. 

1 These articles were agreed to and subscribed for by 
both houses of convocation in I5dS, and printed the 
year foUowing. But In 1571, being agahi revised and 
latifled by act of parliament, they seem to have beeo 
placed in churches. 

t How early the custom was of using hour glasses in 
the pulpit, cannot be ascertained, but In the annals of 
Dunstable priory is this item: "In 1483, made a clock 
over the pulpit." In early times, the priest bad sometimes 
a Kolch found him by the parish — Fosbroke's BrUish 
JUonaehitm. 



ante.) He was a native of Scotland, and edu- 
cated at Antwerp ; from whence he went to Paris, 
and afterwards to Leyden, where he learned the 
artof printing; and returned to Scotland in 1558, 
when he joined himself to the lords of the con- 
gregation, as the reformers were then called. 
Besides the edition of the scriptures, he printed 
several other works which are now become scarce. 
His dwelling was at the Nether Bow. The ear- , 
liest edition of the rare Scotch poem, called 
■Syr Gray-Steill, issued from the press of Bas- 
sendyne. An inventory of his goods, dated Oct. 
18, 1577, contains an item of three hundred 
Gray-Stellis, valued at the " pece v\d. summa 
vii/. w." On the 17th of April, 1497, when 
James IV. was at Stirling, there is an entry in 
the treasurer's accounts, " Item, that samyn day 
to twa sachelaris that lany Grey-Steill to the 
king, ixs." In manuscript collections made at 
Aberdeen, in 1627, called a Booke for the Lute, 
by Robert Gordon, is the air of Grey-Steill ; 
aiid-a satirical poem in Scottish rhyme on the 
marquis of Argyle, printed in 1686,is " appointed 
to be sung to the tune of old Gray-SteUl." These 
e\'idences that the poem was sung, manifests its 
popularity. There are conjectures as to who the 
person denominated sir Gray Steel really was, 
but the point is undetermined. James Nicol, 
printer to the town and university of Aberdeen, 
printed an edition of this poem in 1711, which 
though of so recent a date, is at present unique.* 

1691. The Shepheard's Calender. Containing 
twelve aeglogves proportionable to the twelve 
monthes. Entituled : To the noble and virttunu 
gentleman, most worty of all titles, both of learn- 
ing and chivalry, maisler Philip Sidney. By 
Edmund Spencer. London, imprinted by John 
Windet, 1591. 4/o.t 

In the argument to October oi the above poem, 
Spencer speaking of " Poetrie," calls it " a 
divine gift, and heavenly instinct, not to be 
gotton by labour and learning, but adorned with 
both, and poured into the witte by a certaine 
enthusiasmos and celestiall inspiration." 

Spencer wrote a treatise called the English 
Poet, which has unfortunately been lost, and 
must have contained specimens of the writings 
of his countrymen. See Mr. Todd's edition of 
Spencer, the Life, p. 7, and p. 158, where the 
author says, Spencer, in his book called the Eng- 
lish Poet '; which booke being lately come into 
my handes, I minde also by God's grace, upon 
further advisement to publish." 

15!*1. Complaints ; containing sundrie small 
poems of the world's vanity. By Edmund Spencer. 
London, itnprinted by William Ponsonby, at the 
Bishop's Head, in Paul's church yard. 4to.X 

151*1. The Countess of Pembrokes Ivy Church, 
containing the affectionate Life, and unfortunate 
Death ofPhillis and Amyntas, tliat in a Pastoral, 
this in a Funerall, both in English hexameters, 

* Early Metrical Tales, including the History of Sir 
Egeir, Sir Oryme, and Sir Gray Sfeil. Edioburgh : 1836. 
17s copies printed, small 8vo. 

t Sold at archdeacon Nare'a sale, 1821, for ^158 U. lOd. 

: Sold at aich4eacon Nare's sale, 1821, «to , for sgi lOs. 
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by Abraham Fraunee. London. Printed by 
Thomas Orun/n,for William Pontonby, du-elling 
in Paulet Church Yard, at the rigne of the 
Bishop's Head. 1591. This truly whimsical 
performance consists of a translation of Tasso's 
Aminta, which is interwoven in the body of a 
pastoral, and can scarcely be called a play.* 

1592. Died, Sept. 2, Robert Green, an English 
poet Hewasamanofwitand talents, and one of 
the most facetious, profli)!:ate, and indefatigable 
of the Scribleri family. He laid the foundation 
of a new dynasty of literary emperors. The 
iiist act by which he prored his claim to the 
throne of Grub-street,f nas served as a model to 
his numerous successors — it was, says Mr. 
D'Israeli, an ambidexterous trick ! Green sold 
his Orlando Furioso to two different theatres, 
and is among the first authors in English literary 
history, who wrote as a trader; or as crabbed 
Anthony Wood phrases it, in the language of 
celibacy and cynicism, " he wrote to maintain 
his wife, and that high and loose course of 
MvingVihich poets generally follow." The hermit 
Anthony seems to have had a mortal antipathy 
against the Eves of literary men. 

Immediately after his death, and whilst the 
public curiosity was alive concerning him, the 
following tract was published : — The Repentance 
of Robert Greene, Maisler of Aries. Wherein, 
by himselfe, is laid open hi* loose Life, with the 
Manner of his Death. At London, printed for 
Cuthbert Burbie. 1592. 

The first part of this tract exhibits, in strong 
colours and the quaint language of the time, his 
profligacy and subsequent contrition. It next 
gives us an interesting sketch of his life. From 
this it appears he was bom at Norwich, here 
spelt Nnnvitch. His parents must have been 
respectable, for he was educated at Cambridge, 
from whence he t«lls us, " wags as lewd" as 
himself "drew him to march into Italy and 
Spaine." In which place he "saw and practised 
such villanie as is abhominable to declare." 

On his return to England, " I ruffeled," says 
he, " out in my silks, ig the habit of Malcon- 
tent, and no place would please me to abide in." 
After he had taken his Masters degree at Cam- 
bridge, he left the universitie, "and away to 
London, where he became an author of playes, 
and a penner of love pamphlets, and wno for 



* Sold at archbishop Nare*s sale, 1831. 4to., for j£4 4c. 

t Mention Is often made of Orub-gtreet writers and 
Oru6.^treet publications, but the terms ai'e little under, 
stood; the foUowinff hUtorical fact will explain them : 
durini; the usurpation, a prodieriotis number of seditious 
mnd libellous pamphlets and papers, tending to exasperate 
the people, and increase the confuKion in which the 
nation was involved, were from time to time published. 
The authors of these were, for the most part, men whose 
Indigent circumstances compelled them to live in the 
most obsctu-e jiarts of Ihetown. Grub street then abounded 
with mean and old houses, which were let out in lodgings. 
At low rents, to persons of this description, whose occu- 
pation was the publishing anonymous treason and slan- 
der. One of the ori^nal inhabitants of this street was 
Fox the martyrologlst, who, durini? his abode there wrote 
his Actn and Monumenta. It was also rendered famous by 
bavins been the residence of Mr. Henry Welby, a gentle- 
man of whom it is related in a printed narrative, that be 
lived there forty years without being seen of any one. 



that trade growne so ordinary aa Robin Greene." 
He then freely confesses that he led a life of 
unrestrained debauchery, once, and once only, 
feeling some compunction of the divine judg- 
ment. This inward compunction he felt "in 
Saint Andrews Church, in the cittie of Nor- 
wich, at a lecture or sermon then preached by a 
godly learned man." In the latter part of this 
tract, he breaks forth into a passionate apostrophe 
to his injured wife, from whose society he con- 
fesess he had estranged himself six years. He 
most pathetically implores her forgiveness. He 
concludes with warning young men against the 
example of his vicious life, assuring them, that 
God will visit sinfulness. 

He appears to have been a thoughtless, good- 
natured man, and susceptible of the better feel- 
ings of the heart, for many of his works con- 
tain noble and generous expressions. Neither 
was he, by any means, to be despised as a; poet. 
The short compositions scattered through his 
works, to say nothing of his dmmatical pieces, 
indicate much poetical taste and feeling. Sub- 
joined is one of them. 

BY A MOTHER TO HER INFANT. 

Weepe not, my Wanton, smfle upon my Icnee, 
When thou art old there* griefe enough for thee. 

Mothers wagge, pretUe boy, 

Fathers sorrow, fathers joy ; 

When thy father first did see 

8ucb a boy by him and me, 

He was glad, I was woe. 

Fortune cbangd made bim so. 

When he bad left his prettie boy. 

Last his sorrow, first his Joy. 

Weepe not, my Wanton, smile upon my knee. 
When thou art old theres fcricfe enough for thee. 

Streaming tcares that never stint, 

Lilte pcarle drops from a flint. 

Fell by course from his eies. 

That one anothers place supplies. 

"hius he grieved In every part, 

Tiares of bloud fell from bis heart. 

When he left his prettie boy. 

Fathers sorrow, fathers Joy. 

Weepe not, my Wanton, smile upon my knee. 
When thou art old theres griefe enough for thee. 

The wanton smiled, father wept. 

Mother cried, babie lept. 

Now he crow*d more he cride. 

Nature could not sorrow hide} 

He must goe, he must klase, 

Childe and mother, babie bllsse. 

For he left his pretUe boy. 

Fathers sorrow, fathers Joy. 
Weepe not, my Wanton, smile upon my knee. 
When thou art old theres griefe enoogb for thee. 

Green was exceedingly popularin his day, and 
his works are very voluminous ; a beautiful 
edition of them has lately been publish i.* Mr. 
Beloe, in his Anecdotes of Scarce P .<, emume- 
rates, a great number of Greens productions, 
and at the conclusion, says, "I here take my 
leave of Robert Greene, and I confess, not with- 
out reluctance. I have been highly entertained 
with many of his performances, I feel a great 
respect for his talents, much disgust at his profli- 
gacy, but a sincere concern for his misfortunes." 

* Green's Dratnalie Works, to which is added his poems, 
with an account of hit life. By the Rev. Alexander Dyce, 
London : William Pickering. 1834. 2 vols, crown Svo. 
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1693. Green's neici, both from Heaven and 
Hell, prohibited thefint for vnitituf of boohes, 
and banished out of the last for displaying of 
conny catchers. Commended to tlie presse by R. 
B- Londoner. 4 to. 

1592. Petrus Blastus Kmita was settled 
at Lubiecz, a town of Lithuania, and printed 
principally for the Unitarians, the press was put 
down by authority in 1655 or 1656. 

1592. Jameh Mattayer, a printer at Tours, 
in France, styles himself ordinarie to the king, 
Palere art abstine, 1592, 4to. 

1592. Jo ANN Es Ag ricola printed at Inspruck, 
capital of the Tyrol, a splendid volume of Annals 
of thedeedsof the Austrian Princes.* Catalogues 
sometimes announce a much earlier Ins]iruck 
book, namely, of the year 1 569, viz. Tertii Ber- 
gomatii imagines Aimtriatce Gentis ; but this 
book, although a very good one, contains nothing 
besides engrarings. 

1592. Conspiracie, for pretended rtformalion, 
viz. presbeteriall discipline. A treatise discover- 
ing tne late disignmenlt and courses held for ad- 
vancement thereof by William Hacket yoeman, 
Edmund Coppinyer, and Henry Artltinglon, 
gent, out of otiters depositions and their ottme 
letters, writings, and confession* upon examina- 
tion ; together with some part of the life and con- 
ditions, and lite two enditemenls, arraignments, 
and execution of the sayd Hacket,-[ ^r. At 
London : printed by Christopher and Robert 
Barker. 4tu. 

1592. William Kernev, or Kearney, dwelt 
in Adling-street, witb'n Cripplegate,and printed 
four books, dated 1591 and 1592. 

1592. William Saunderson printed a book 
entitled, The globes coelestiall and terestiall, set 
forth inplaine, by Emery Molineux. 12mo. 



* Copies of this work mre found In the PlneUi catalogne; 
Bodleian, Oxford; and Trinity collet, Dublin. 

t William Haclcett, a fanatic, after a very profli^ib life, 
tumeit prophet, and signified the ilesolation of England. 
He propbeued at Yorli and Lincoln; where, for his bold- 
ness, he was whipped publicly, and condemned to be 
banished. He had an extraordinary fluency of speech, 
mnd much assurance in his prayers ; for he said, that if 
•11 England should piay for rain, and he should pray to 
the contrary, i*- should not rain. Haclcett had two_ brother 
prophets Joined with him, Edward Coppinger, named the 
prophetof mercy, and Henry Aithlngton, the prophet of 
Judgment. Coppinger, the merciful prophet, declared that 
Hackett was tiie sole monarch of Europe ; and at length 
they proclaimed him, July 16, 1592. On the 28th of the 
same month, however, the monarch of the whole earth, 
who had also personated divinity, was hanged and quar- 
tered. Coppinger famished himself in prison, and Ar- 
thington was pardoned. Fitz Simon relates, that in a 
quarrel Hackett bad at Oundle. " He threw down his 
adversary, and bit oflThis nose ; and, instead of returning 
it to the surgeon, who pretended to set it on again, while 
the wound was fresh, ate it. — Camden. Hackett, on the 
scalTold, made a blasphemous prayer, which is recorded 
by Fitz Simon and Camden, too horrid to be repeated. 
He hated queen Elizabeth, and tried to deprive her of her 
crown ; be confessed to thejudgfs that hehatl stabbed the 
effigies of the princess to the heart, with an iron pin ; 
and a little before he was hanged, being an accomplished 
swearer, he cursed her with all manner of imprecations. 

TAe seduction of Arthin^tan, by Hacket^ eepecintlie with 
some tokens of his nnfained reperUance and submission. 
Written by the said Henrie Arthingtonj the third person in 
that vofuU tragedf. London : imprinted by Robert 
Barker. 4to. 



1593. Died, William Norton, an original 
member of the stationers' company, and one of 
the first six who came on the livery after the 
renewal of their charter ; for several Tears he 
filled their various high offices, and died serving 
the office of master. By his will which is dated 
January 5, 1593, and was deposited with the 
company, in which be gave £6 13>. 4d. yearly 
to them, to be lent to young freemen ; and the 
like lum to Christ's hospital, [of which he was 
sometime treasurer.* His name stands second 
on the list of their benefactors. 

He dwelt at the King's Anns, in St. Paul's 
church yard ; was fined for keeping open shop 
on St. Luke's day, and also on Sundays. 

On a tomb in the old church of St. Paul was 
thisinscription concerning his family. — Preserved 
by Dugdale : — 

William Norton, citizen and stationer of Ix>ndon, and 
treasurer of Christ's Hospital, died anno ljg3, aged M 
years, and had issue one only son. His nephew, John 
Norton, esq. stationer, and some time alderman of this 
city, died without issne, anno IBU, aged 55 year«. Also 
Bonham Norton, of Church-Stretton, In the county of 
Salop, esq. stationer, and some time alderman of this city, 
son of the aforesaid William, died April 5, anno 1635, aged 
7U years. He hail issue by Jane, daughter of Thomas 
Owen, esq. one of the judges of the Common Fleas, nine 
sons and four daughters, whereof three sons were here 
buried ; Thomas and George unmarried , and Arthur, who 
married the only child of George Noiton, of Abbot's Leigh, 
in the county of Somerset, esq. and baring by her issue 
two sons, died October 1 1, anno 1635, aged 38 years, Jane 
Norton, the said widow of Bonham aforesaid, caused this 
monoment to be erected near tbe iepalchres of the de- 
ceased. 




William Norton's device alluded to his name ; 
it consisted of the annexed figure, and repre- 
sents a Sweet William growing through a tun, 
inscribed with the letters NOR. 

1593. Hugh Jackson dwelt in Fleet-street, 
a little beneath the Conduit, at the sign of St. 
John the Evangelist. In 1577, he printed the 
Garden of Eloquence, conteyning the figures of 
grammar and rhetorie, Src. by Henry Peachara, 
minister. 4to. Four works only bear his imprint. 

1593. Mrs. Charlewood, widow of Jahn 
Charlewood, Printed Spectacles for a blind Pa- 
pist, 8vo. made by J. S. printed with Edward 
vVhite. Mrs. Charlewood printed four works. 



* The above sum of se6 13s. id. is annually paid by 
Christ's Hospital to the company of stationers ; who. In 
return, pay to the hospital, jK6 annually, the cUt of Mrs. 
Bishop , and tl* (in bibles) tbe gift of JMrs. Meredith.— 
Ifichols. 
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1593. Thomas Woodcock, printer, stationer, 
and bookseller, dwelt at the sig^ of the Black 
Bear, in St. Paul's Church-yard, married Isabel, 
second daughter of John Cawood, esq. com- 
menced business about 1575; for among the 
books of the Bodleian Catalogue, vol. ii. page 
645. Virgils eclogues, trantlated into English 
verse (rythmical) by Ahrakam Fleming. Printed 
for Thomas Woodcock. He seems to have 
printed little himself; for most of his books, 
(eleven in number) appear to have been printed 
for him. 

1593. Richard Boyle dwelt at the Rose, in 
Paul's church-yard, a bookseller and a Puritan, 
as says bishop Tanner, in manuscript. He 
printed, A dialogue concerning the unlaurfullness 
of playing at cards. Octavo. 

1593. Thomas Salisburv published the fol- 
lowing work : 

Grammatica Britannica in usum ejus linguae 
studiosorum succincta methodo, et perspiculate 
facili jonscripta ; et nunc primum in lucent edita; 
Henrico Salesburio, Denbighiensi, autore. Sheets 
K, but not paged. 12mo. 

This family seems to have been great pro- 
moters of the British tongue among us. 

1593. William Hoskins dwelt at tlie Temple 
Gate, in Heet-street. He printed only two 
books himself, in 1575 and 1593, but some with 
John Danter. 

1593. Richard ToTTEL was a very consider- 
able printer of law, and au^rignal member of 
the stationers' company. He nlledall their offices. 
His dwelling was at the Hand and Star, in 
Fleet-street, within Temple Bar. Herbert states 
that he spelt his name in various ways. A special 
licence to Richard Tothille, (supposed to be 
Tottle,) citizen, staUoner, and printer 'of Lon- 
don, for him and his assigns, to imprint, for the 
space of seven years next ensuing tne date here- 
of, all manner of books of the temporal law, 
called the common law; so as the copies be 
allowed, and adjudged meet to be printed by one 
of the justices of the law, or two Serjeants, or 
three apprentices of the law; whereof the one 
to be a reader in court. And that none other 
shall imprint any book, which the said Richard 
Totell shall first take and imprint, during the 
said term, upon pain of forfeiture of all such 
books. T. R. apud Westm. 12 April, 7 Edward 
VI. p. 3. A licence to Richard Tottle, stationer 
of London, to imprint, or cause to be imprinted, 
for the space of seven years next ensuing, all 
manner of books, which touch or concern the 
common law, whether already imprinted or 
not. T. R. apud Westm. 1 Maii. Pat. 2, and 3 
Phil, and Mary, p. 1. Licence to Richard Tot- 
tell, citizen, printer, and stationer of London, to 
print all manner of books, touching the common 
laws of England, for his life. T. R. 12 Jan. 
Pat. 1 Eliz. p. 4. 

There was a patent ready drawn for queen 
Elizabeth's signing for seven years, privileging 
Richard Tothill, stationer, to imprint all man- 
ner of books, or tables, whatsoever, which 
touched, or concerned cosmography, or any 



part thereof; as geography, or topography, writ 
in the English tongue, or translatea out of any 
other language into English, of whatsoever 
countries they treated, and whosoever was the 
author. But whether this was ever actually 
signed or not, is uncertain. At the decease of 
archbishop Parker, Strype says, there was due 
to him for books, £\ 1 Is. 6d. 

Richard Tottyl was master of the stationers' 
company in the year 1 678, John Harrison, and 
George Bishop, being then wardens ; William 
Seres, and John Day, assistants; and the 8th 
Jan. 15U3, he yielded up to the stationers' com- 
pany seven copies of books, for the relief of the 
poor of their company. 

His health declining, he retired into the 
country, whcti his son carried on the business 
for him. 




The }>rincipal feature of Tottel's device is 
shown in the above engraving; but in the 
original it is placed under an arch supported by 
columns ornamented in the Etruscan style. On 
each side of the circle is a scroll, containing 
between them the words " Cum Priui. legio :" 
and beneath are a shield bearing a very intricate 
monogram, with hills and flowers in the back 
ground. On a tablet which occupies the whole 
breadth of the cut, along the bottom is engmved 
Richard Tottell, in large Roman capitals. 
The out was doubtless a perfect representation of 
his sign of the Hand and Star, and it is rather 
rudely engraven. 

Richard Tottle was in business for the long 
space of forty years, and during that time printed 
seventy-eight works, chiefly on law. In 1562, 
he printed Grafton's abridgement of the chronicles 
of England. Three or four of these abridge- 
ments were printed before Stow published any 
thing of that kind. Printed a^n in 1563, 
1564, 1570, and 1572. 12mo. 

The summarie of the chronicles of England, 
diligently abridged, and continued unto this 
present year of Christ 1579, by John StouK. 
Printed by R. Tottle and Henry Binnemau. 
16mo. 

1693. The Phanix Nest, built up with the 
most rare and refined Workes of Noblemen, uxtor- 
thy Knights, gallant Gentlemen, Masters of Arts, 
and brave Scholars. Full of varietie, excellent 
Invention, singular delight. Never before this 
time published. Set foorth by R. S., of the 
Inner Temple, Gent. Imprinted at London, by 
John Jackson. 4to. 

3 a 
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1693. Z)»«f, Thomas ORWiN.aprinterof con- 
siderable note, whose dwelling was in Paternoster- 
row, over against tlie chequer. His device, at 
the beginning of some of his books, of two hands 
clasping each other, and holding two cornucopias, 
with a caduces upright between them, and T. O. 
beneath. About it, by wisdohe, peace ; by 
PEACE, PLENTY. After his decease, his widow- 
carried on the business, at the sign of the Bible, 
in St. Paul's church vard, for a few years. 

In 1590, he printed the following work : — 

The writing tchoolnuuter, containing three 
books in one ; the first teaching twift uriting ; 
the second true uniting ; the third fair writing. 
Invented by Peter Bales,* I January, 1590 ; and 
to be sold at the author's house, the upper end of 
the Old Bayley, where he teacheth tJie said art. 

Mrs. Orwin, printed eight works. In 1595, 
she printed, il short, yet true and faithful narra- 
tion of the fearful fire, that fell in me town of 
Woohoume, in the county of Bedford,the 13th of 
September. Stw. Printed for Thomas Man. Her 
last work was the Arcadian rhetoricke, by Abra- 
ham Fraunce, at London. 1597. 8vo. 

1593, April 4. The three Samuels of War- 
boys, are condemned at Huntingdon, by Mr. 
Justice Fenner, upon this day, for bewitching, 
with the aid of nine familiars, one of whom was 
called Pluck, the children of Mr.Throgmorton. 
They were executed, and tlieir goods escheated 
to sir Thomas Cromwell, as lord of the manor, 
an annual lecture was founded upon the subject 
of Witchcraft, to be preached in the presence of 
the corporation of Huntingdon every Lady-day, 



* Peter Bale* wu one of the euUest wrlttng-BMutert 
who had his speclinens ennaved on copper-platee, and 
one of those occors in Bondins*8 Theairvm Artt Seribendi, 
He, In 1999, had a great trial of skill with one Daniel 
Johnson, for a golden pen, of twentj ponnds valne, and 
won it, ttiOQ^ his antagonist was a younger man by above 
eighteen yean, and was therefore expected to have the 
advantage of a greater steadiness of hand. A contempo. 
lary aamor also says, that he had the arms of calligraphy 
given him, (which are azure, a pen or,) at a prize, where 
•olemn trial was made for mastery in this art, among the 
best penmen In London s which being a trial among more 
opponents than one, this, wherein the said arms were 
given to him, shonld seem dllierent taaa that wherein he 
won the pen flrom Daniel Johnson, before-menttoned. 
nils was the first contention met with for the golden pen, 
thoogh other memorable ones have since occurred. In 
1997, when he republished his WrlHng Schmlmasler, he 
was in snch high reputation for it, that no less than 
eighteen copies of commendatory verses, composed by 
learned and ingenlons men of that time, were printed 
before it. He also, by <Aber exercises of his pen, recom- 
mended himself to many other persons of knowledge and 
distinction, parUcnlarty by making fair transcripts of the 
learned and ingenlons compositions of some honourable 
aathors, which they designed as presentation-bookB to 
the qaeen, or others thdr friends or patrons, of high 
dignity ; some of which manoscripts have t>een, for the 
t>eanty of them as well as for their instructive contents, 
preserved as cnriosities to these times. " Among the Har- 
leian manuscripts, now in the British museum, there is a 
thin vellum book, in small 4to., called ArehMon. At the 
end of that treatiseJs a neat flourish, done by command 
of hand, wherein are the letters P. B., which shows, says 
a note in that book, that this copy was written by the 
hand of Peter Bales, the then famous writing master of 
London." 

A man presented to queen Klizaheth a bit of paper, of 
the size of a flnger-naU, containing the ten command- 
ments, the creed, and the Lord's prayer ; together with 
her name, and the date of the year. The whole could be 
read with spectacles, which be had himself made. 



by a doctor or bachelor of divinity, of Queen's 
college, Cambridge.* 

Two Examples of God's Judgment upon a 
wicked swearing woman, and of one StraJighnuat, 
who gave himself up to the devil. 8vo. 1583. 

A Dialogue concerning Witches and Witck- 
craft ; in which is laid open how craftily the 
devil deceiveih not only the Witches, but many 
other, and so leadeth them awry into many great 
errors; by George Giffard minister of GotTt 
word, in Maldon. London: printed by Jobn 
Windet, 1593. Quarto. 

1593, April 18. Shakspeare's poem of Fcmtw 
and Adonu is entered on thebool^of the station- 
ers' company by Richard Field, an eminent 
printer, who was a native of Stratford-upon> 
Avon. This^Mf heir of our poet's imagination, 
which it seems obtained the palm in the race 
with Marlow's Hero andLeander, was dedicated 
in a brief and elegant address to the earl of 
Southampton.! We find from a manuscript 
payment of \id. for the Survey of France, and 
the present poem, that on the 12th of June it 
was in circulation. " As the soul of Euphorbns," 
sayth Meres, in 1598, " was thought to live in 
Pythagoras, so the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives 
in mellifluous and honey-tongued Shakspeaie ; 
witness his Venus and Adonis. 

The following is a tnuiscript of its title page : 

" Venus and Adonis. 

Vllia mlretnr Vulgus, mihi flavns Apollo, 
Focnla Castalia plena mlnistTeat aqua. 

London. By Richard Field, and are to be solde 
at the Signe of the Greyhound, in Paules Church 
Yard. 1593.* 27 leaves 4to. 

Mr. Malone had long been in search of the 
original copy of this poem, and when he was 
about to give up all hopes of possessing it, he 
obtained a copy from a provincial catalogue. 
But he still did not procure it but after a long 
and tedious negociation, and a most enormous 
price.^ In this edition Mr. Malone discovered 
many curious readings. 



* The proem of the act In the ttfa year of Elizabeth, 
1 901, against enchimtmenit, &e. is as follows : — 

" Where at this present there Is no ordinary ne condign 
punishment provldeil against the practices of the wicked 
olTences of conjurations and invocations of evil spirits, 
and of sorceries, enchantments, charms, and witchcrafts, 
the which oflbnces, by force of a statute made in the xxiil 
year of the reign of Uie late king Henry VIII., were made 
to be felony, and so continued until the said statute was 
repealed by the act and statute of repeal made In the fliit 
year of the reign of the late king Edward VI.: sithcns the 
repeal whereof, many fentastical and devilish persons 
have devised and practised invocations and coiOurations 
of evil and wicked spirits, and have used and practised 
witchcrafts, enchantments, chsrms, and sorceries, to the 
destruction of the persons and goods of their neighbours, 
and other subjects of this realm, and for lewd Intent* 
and purposes, contrary to the laws of Almighty Ood. to 
the peril of their own souls, and to the great infsmy and 
disqnietness of this realm." 

t HenryWroltesley, earl of Southampton, like his friend 
Essex, was the steady patron of men of learning and 
genius, the greatest proof of which was his munificent 
gift of one tkouMond powndt to Shakspeare, to enable the 
poet to make a porchase. He was bom October «, ISTS, 
and died at Bergen-op-Zoom, In Holland, Nov, 10, It94. 

t There Is a copy In the Malone collection at Oxfbrd, 
for which that gentleman gave £ii. 
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1593, AprU 19. Died, Giles Bevs, a cele- 
brated Parisian printer, who was the first after 
those who printed the works of Ramus, that 
made a distinction in his printing between the 
consonants j and t, and the vowels i and u. 
Ramus was the inventor of this distinction, and 
employed it in his Latin Grammar of 1557, but 
we do not find it in any of bb works printed 
after that time. Beys adopted it first in Claude 
Mignaut's Latin Commentary on Horace. 

Giles B^ married Magoalen, the third and 
youngest daughter of Christopher Plantin, of 
Antwerp, by whom he had a son (Charles) who 
was perhaps that very clever French poet, who 
was bom at Paris, and died September 26, 1659, 
by extravagance and folly. After the death of 
Giles Beys, his widow married Adrian Perrier, a 

frinter of Paris. He was the son of Charles 
'errier, a"libraire," who occasionallv employed 
the Greek printers of Paris to print tor him. 

1593. Died, Hugh Shyngleton, or Single- 
ton. He resided first in Tem-strete,ouer agaynste 
the Styliardes, at the sygne of the Dobbel-bood ; 
2dly, at the Golden Sun, in Creed-lane; 3dly, 
at the sygne of St. Augustine, in St. Paul s 
Church-yud ; be kept a shop at the north door 
of Christ's Hospital, next the Cloister. He was 
free of the Old Stationers' Company, as he 
bound an apprentice in 1562. He wrote his 
name Shjrngleton in the Hall book. He was 
unsettled in his habitation, and in 1562-3, was 
fined for speaking unseemly words before Mrs. 

. In 1566-7, he was authorised, with Thos. 

Purfoot, to search for unlicensed and disorderly 
books. About two years afterwards he received 
from the company xj. perhaps on the same ac- 
count as the year after ne received ijj. viz. for 
taking up books at the water-side. He appears 
to have been but an indifferent ceconomist, and 
bis principles were rather loose. Sept. 17, 1577. 
Whereas Hu. Singleton is indebted to James 
Askell Ivij J. It is ordered that he shall pay the 
same at yj. a week. And if default be made in 
anie payment, then Askell bath libertie to seek 
his remedie by lawe. This money Mr. Daie to 
pay as long as Singleton workes with him. And 
after, Yt to be demaunded at Singleton's house. 
17. M'cij, 1577-8. Yt is ordered that Hu. 
Singleton shall redeliuer vnto Wva. Dickens a 
pair of Sbetis & a diaper towel at or before the 
27th day of this instant M'che, upon pain to be 
committed to' ward. Octo. 23, 1584, he bor- 
rowed of the Company 6l. on bond; and for 
which John Charlewood was security. In 
1585-6, he had xx.<. given him by the company, 
but no mention for what. In 1581, he and John 
Charlewood supplicated the Lord Chancellor 
against a privilege to John Wolf, for printing 
books of less than six sheets of paper. In 1584, 
he was appointed printer to the city of London. 
He died between July, 1592 and July 1593, in 
which year Rob. Robinson dischaigea his bond 
for bL to the company. 

In 1561-2, he had license to print, An trufmc- 
tion fuU of heavenly coatolation. The pretiout 
perle. How a christian man ought to hehaue him - 



lelfe in the datmger of Deathe. Declarynge how 
God doth calle vs to Itepentaunce. In 1565-6, A 
compUiynle bettvene nede and pouerte. In 1566- 
7, The commandementet ^ leiton ofolde Cato at 
he lay vpon his death bedd. A tretys which ys 
prouvyd that the sowle of man doth lege ^ wake 
after the departure of this world. The Court of 
Venus moralized by Thomas Bryce. In 1567-8, 
An history of lyf jr vertu, wKerein ys towched 
the Couurce of mans lyf. In 1568-9, The Justi- 
fication of a christian Fayth. The Retome of 
olde well spoken no body. In 1579, A necessarte 
insiruccion of the promises of God. Translated 
from the Latin by Urb. Regius. An aunswere 
to a Rebellious Ltbell. The Shepherds calender, 
conteyning xij eclogues, ^e. In 1583, xxtd ser- 
mons of Hen. BuUenger itpon the Oration of the 
prophet Jeremye, ^c. Which book he is appointed 
to print by his deputye. In 1586, A ihanks- 
gyvmgefor our deli^y from the intended tyrannye 
of the Antichristian Pharao. In 1687, To Wyn- 
det and him. A brief instruccion ir manner 
how to keepe bookis of accoumptis, ice. 

OOD 




iLME 



The device of this printer was of that kind 
called rebus, or an image of the name or ideas 
of the inventor, and hence as his name was 
Singleton, and he dwelt at the Golden Tun, in 
Creed-lsuie,he assumed the figureof aSingleTun, 
with a monogram mark above it, on an ancient 
shield, surrounded by a motto set in the above 
wood -cut 

1693, July 29. The privv council addresses 
letters to both universities, aated Oatlands, pro- 
hibiting the common players from performing 
either in the universities, or at any place within 
the compass of five miles, and 'especially (at 
Cambridge,) in the village of Chesterton, on uie 
water side. 

1593. Macao, or Amacao, a seaport town of 
China, situate on an island in the bay of Canton. 
Peignot assigns this year as the period of the 
introduction of tvpographv into this place ; but 
Scheuchzer, in his introduction to Ksempfer's 
History of Japan, (fol. London, 1737) mentions 
a rare and curious book, containing an account 
of an embassy from the court of Japan to that 
of Rome, which was printed in Japanese and 
Latin, In Macaensi portu Sinici regni, in domo 
Societatis Jesu, cum facullate ordinarii et supe- 
riorum, anno 1590, 4to. A copy of this book is 
in the rich collection of Mr. W. Marsden. It is 
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certain that the Jesuits had a early printing es- 
tablishment in Macao. For an interesting ac 
count of the English missionary society press 
at Jlacao, see the year 1814, fost. 

1593. Albert Hf.vndriesz, a printer at the 
Hague, styles himself printer to the states of 
Holland, and executed many classical volumes 
of great beauty. 

1594. Robert Aqoas was a scholar, and a 
printer from the year 1558 to 1594, and. dwelt 
at the west end of 8t. Paul's church. Accord- 
ing to Maunsell's caUdogue, he seems to have 
been more of a bookseller than a printer. He 
had a relation, named Ralph Aggas, a surveyor, 
who published maps of several towns in England. 

1594. The office of typographer royal, insti- 
tuted at Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, with 
certain privileges and a fixed salary from the 
government, the printing materials also being 
furnished by the king. The first printer who 
held this post was Anunders Olai. 

1594. Writing tahUiwith a kalenderfor xxilli 
yearet, with nmdry neceuarye nda. Made at 
London hy Frauncii Adams, stationer or book- 
binder, dwellinge in Distaffe lane, neare Olde 
Fiskstrele, at the signe of the Aqua vite still, and 
are there to be sold. In this work it is stated, 
" Printing was found out at Mentz, 1459, and 
first brought to London by William Caxton, 
mercer." Oblong sixteens. 

1694. In Jerom Wierix's Bible, published in 
Holland, in this year, there is a plate by John 
Wierix, lepreseniing the Feast of Dives, with 
Lazarus at his door. In the rich man's banquet- 
ing room there is a dwarf to contribute to the 
merriment of the company, according to the 
custom in this century, of rich people keeping 
dwarfs for their amusement.* 

Jerom and John Wierix engraved a great 
number of plates, neat, but hard. John was 
bom in 1555. There was also an Anthony 
Wierix, an engraver, whose mark was A. W. 
Jerom's was H. I. W. 

1594, June 1. Died, Christopher Marlow, the 
best of English poets before Shakspeare, whom 
Philips calls "a kind of second Shakspeare." 
Thomas Heywood styles him " the best of poets ;" 
and Drayton has bestowed a high panegyric on 
him, in the Censure of the Poets, in these lines: 

Next Marlow, bath'd in Thespian springs. 
Had in blm these translimarr things. 
That yoor first poets had ; his raptures were 
All air and fire, which made hLs verses clear, 
For that fine madness still he did retain, 
Which rishtljr should possess a poet's brain. 

Ben Jonson also speaks of " Marlow's mighty 
line ;" and Warton says that his tragedies mani- 
fest traces of a just dramatic conception, over 



• In Italy, fondness for dwarfs was carried to extrava- 
gance. " Being at Rome in the year IS66," says a French 
writer, "I was invited by cardinal VillclU to a feast, 
where we were served by no fewer than thirtyfourdwarfs, 
most of them horridly distorted." The same author adds, 
that Francis I. and Henry II. Itinfcs of France, had many 
dwarfs, and Charles II. <i England had JcOTy Hudson. 



which it was left to Shakspeare's genius alone to 
triumph and predominate. He was bom about 
1562, though little is known of his family. He 
was educated at Bene't college, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of B.A. 1583, and 
M. A. 1587; he tlien quitted the academic 
bower, and went on the stage, where he fell into 
a dissolute life, and practised the most epicurean 
indulgence, and at last, it is reported, came to 
an untimely end, in the following manner. 

He fell deeply in love with a low girl, and 
had for his rival a fellow in livery, who looked 
more like a pimp than a lover. Marlow fired 
with jealousy, and having some reason to believe 
that bis mistress granted the fellow favours, 
rushed upon him to stab him with his dagger ; 
but the footman being quick, avoided the stroke, 
and catching hold of Marlow's wrist, stabbed 
him with bis own weapon ; and notwithstanding 
all the a.s.sistance of the surgery, he soon died of 
the wound. During his short life, he produced 
eight plays, besides miscellaneous poems, and 
wrought a great change in theatrical literature. 
He delighted in delineating the strong and tur- 
bulent passions. In the Tragical History of the 
Life and Death of Dr. Faustus,* he writes with 
a force and freedom unknown previously to our 
infant drama ; and calling in the aid of magic 
and supernatural agency, produces a work full 
of power, novelty, and variety: and was designe<l 
to depict ambition in its most outrageous form. 
In the Famous Tragedy of the Rich Jew of 
Malta,f he exhibits every good and humane 
feeling under subjection to the love of money. 

The plays of Marlow are remarkably scarce, 
amounting to seven, six of which were in the 
Garrick collection. The play of Marlow's, 
which is not in the above collection, is called 
Dido, Queen of Carthage^ a copy of which was 
in the Malone collection. 

1595. Died, Charles Yetsweirt, French 
secretary and clerk of the signet to oueen Eliza- 
beth. In lord Burghley's diary is the following 
notice, under the year 1594, "March 25, a pri- 
vilege granted to Charles Yetzweirt, for printing 
all books of the common law." 

In the Herald's office there is this memoran- 
dum of him. 

" Charles Yetsweirt, esq ; her majesty's secre- 
tary for the French tongue, and one of the 



* Written by Ch. M. London : printed by John Wright, 
and are to be sold at his shop, without Newgate, at the 
sign of the Bible. I6l6. It is in black letter. Some 
former possessor of this copy lias filled up the initial If. 
and written JfarMjn. Sold at Wright's sale for .^-l 7«. 

t As it was played before the Iting and queen. In his 
majesty's theatre, at Whitehall, by her majesty's servants, 
at the Cock Pit. Written by Christopher Mario. London : 
printed by J. B. for Nicholas Vavasour, and are to be sold 
at his shop in the Inner Temple, near the chureh. 1633. 

t Played by the children of her mi^esty's chapel. Writ- 
ten by Christopher Marlow and Thomas Nash, gent. 
lX)ndon : printed by the widow Orwin, for Thomas Wood- 
cock, and arc to be sold at his shop in Paul's Church- 
yard, at the sign of the Black Boar. 1595. 

Tliere was no copy of this play in the collections of 
Farmer, Steevens, Pearson, or Dodd. There was one in 
the possession of Or. Wright, which produced the enor- 
mous sum of sixteen guinew. 
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clerks of the signet, died at his bouse at Soun- 
burie, the 25th day of April, anno 1595; and 
was buried in the church of the same parish, the 
5th day of May next following. He married 
Jane Elkin, and had issue Frances, who died 
February 15SM. The funeral was solemnized 
by York Herald (deputy for Clarencieux king 
of arms) and Portcullis officer of arms. 

Subscribed by {TJ^-|hoJj|'«*- 

1595. Jane Yetsweirt, widow of the above, 
continued exercising; the art of printing and 
selling, some time after the decease of her hus- 
band, but met with a great deal of trouble from 
the stationers' company, as appears from two or 
three letters found among the manuscripts of the 
late lord Oxford, complaining of her hard usage. 

1595. Abel Jeffs dwelt at the Golden Cup, 
in the Old Bailey, in 1561, and in 1584 at the 
sign of the Bell, in Philip-lane. He put his 
sign at the end of his books, and this motto, 
With harp and song praise the Lord. 

Though the first work of Jeffs's printing is 
dated 1561, no other occurs with bis name until 
1584, which has raised a doubt if it was one and 
the same person. In 1589 he printed the third 
edition of Roger Ascham's Toxnpkihts, in 4to.* 
and in the same year he reprinted Ascham's 
Schoolma»ter.-\ 

Peirce PtTiiieue hi* tupplicntion to the Diuell. 
Barbaria grandis habere nihil. Written by 
Thomas Nash, gent.J Printed by Abel Jeffs, 
1595. 4to. In Uiis very curious production may 
be seen the cause of toe celebrated dispute be- 
tween Nash and Gabriel Harvey. 



* Tojmphilut : the sckoote, or partitioru of Mhocli»g, con- 
tained in tteo booktat, written by Roger Aaehanit 1M4. 
And now newly peniaed. Plement for all gentlemen and 
yomen of England, for their pastime to rewie, and prqfit- 
ahte for their tue to follow both in warre and peace. By 
the oonaent of Henry Marsh. The fint ediUon was pub- 
liataed in I54S, the last In 1571. 

t The tchole master, or plaine and perfite way of teachyng 
children to understand, write, and speak the Latin tung 
but apeeialiy purposed for the private brynging up of youth, 
in jenitemen and noblemens houses, and commodious also 
foraU such as forgot the Latin tonge, and would, by them- 
selves, without a scholemaster, in short tyme, and with smalt 
ptthtes, recover a sufficient habilitie to understande, write, 
and speake Latin. By Roger Aacbam. Dedicated to sir 
William Cecil, *ta. IS70. 

llie last day saving one of this year, (istfs,) says 
Camden, was the last day of sir Roger Ascham's life. He 
was bom in Yorkshire, and bronght up at Cainbiidge ; was 
one of the first of our countrymen that polished the Latin 
and Greek, and the pureness of his style not without 
commendations for eloquence. He was for a while school- 
master to queen Elizabeth, and her secretary for the Latin 
tongue. Nevertheless, being too much ^ven to dicing 
and cock-fighting, he lived and died a poor man, leaving 
behind him two most excellent books, as monuments of his 
wit in the Knglish tongue, whereof he entitled the one 
TtsopAUus, and the other Scholarcha. 

Qoeen Bisabeth was taught to write by the celebra- 
ted Roger Ascham. Her writing is extremely beaatifol 
and correct, as may be seen by examining a little manu 
script book of prayers, preserved in the British Museum. 
Her first writing book is in the Bodleian library at Oxford. 
The gradoal improvement of her m^esty's hand- writing is 
very honourable to her diligence ; but the most cuiious 
thing is the paper on which she tried her pens ; this she 
osoally did by writing the name of her beloved brother 
Edward, a proof of the early and ardent attachment she 
formed to that amiable prince. 

t A copy of tills work was lately oBiercd at iSi St. 



The contests, squibs, and pamphlets, between 
Nash, and Greene, and Harvey, at one time 
occupied no small share of public attention 
and curiosity. They proceedea finally to such 
extremities that the arm of power interfered, 
and they were seized and prohibited. 

1595. The first digested list of publications in 
the English language, was compiled by An drew 
Maunsell, printer and bookseller, under the 
following title : — 

Thefirtt part of the CaUdogve of English 
printed Bookes. Which concemeth luch matlert 
of Divinitie at have bin either written in oure 
tongue, or translated out of some other language ; 
and have bin published to the glory of God, 
and edification of the Church nf Christ in Eng- 
land. Gathered into Alphabet, and stich method 
as it is, by Andrew Maunsell, bookseller. Lon- 
don: printed by John Windet, for Andrew 
Maunsell, dwelling in Lothburie, 1595, in folio, 
witli the device of a Pelican and its offspring 
rising out of the flames, round which is, " Pro 
lege, rege, et grege. Love kepyth the lawe, 
obeyeth the kynge, and is good to the common- 
welthe." 

Tlie seconde Parte of the Catalogue of English 
printed bookes ; eyther written in our oume tongue, 
or translated out of any other language; which 
concemeth the sciences Matliematicall, as Arith- 
metick. Geometric, Astromrmie, Astrologie, Mu- 
stek, the Arts of Warre, and Navigation ; and 
also, of Phisicks and Surgerie. At London : 
printed by James Roberts. 1595. 

The third part of the catalogue, which he 
promised, and which to us would have been the 
most interesting of Rhetoric, History, Poetry, 
and Policy, never appeared. In the preface, 
such was the temper 01 the times, and of Eliza- 
beth, we discover that he has deprived us of a 
catalogue of "the books written by the fugitive 
papists, as also those uriMm against the present 
government, (meaning those of the Puritans.) I 
do not think meet for me to meddle withall." 

In one part of his catalogue, however, he 
contrived to insert the following passage; the 
burthen of the song, seems to have been chorused 
by the ear of our cautious Maunsell. He is 
noticing a Pierce ploughman in prose. " I did 
not see the beginning of this booke, but it 
endeth thus: — 



God save the King, and speed the Plough, 
And send the prelates cares inongh, 
Inough, inough, inough. — Page 80." 



An analysis of Maunsell's catalogue is given 
in the Athetutum, vol. i, pp. 43-45. 

The progress of sale catalogues in England, 
is copiously treated of in Mr. Nichols's Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. iii. pp. 608, 69:). 

Andrew Maunsell dwelt at the sign of the 
Parrot, in St. Paul's Church yard. He com- 
menced business about 1570, and continued 
near thirty years. He printed but few books 
himself, four only bearing his imprint, but he 
was a great publisher. 
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1595. The Old Wives Tale. A pleasant con- 
ceited Comedie, played by the qucenes majesties 
players.' Written by George Peele.* Printed at 
London by John Danter, and are to be sold by 
Ralph Hancocke and John Hardie.f 

It appears very probable that Milton had 
seen this very curious and rare tract. The story 
is the same with that in Comut, namely, two 
brothers are represented as in search of a sister, 
confined by the power of a magician. In the 
Old Wives Tale, as in Comus, the brothers 
aloud call their sister by name, and Echo makes 
reply. S«e a long and interesting account of 
George Peele, the author of this dramaticpiece, 
and ue piece itself, in Todd's edition of Cormu, 
published separately in 1798. See also Walton's 
edition of Milton's Minor Poena, page 136. 

1595,/V&. 21. Robert Southwell, called the 
English Jesuit, was executed at Tyburn, on this 
day. Among the bards of the Elizabethan era 
Southwell shone with no inferior lustre. With 
much of the general character of the period, fully 
participating in its peculiarities, often led away 
by antithesis, and sometimes concerted in the 
choice of words, there is an overflowing of mind, 
a richness of imagination, and a felicity of versi- 
fication in this author which eminently entitle 
bis productions to the regard of afiertimes. His 
melancholy life, and dreadful fate, would spread 
a deep interest over his works, even were they in 
themselves destitute of it, which is very far from 
being the case. Southwell was also an elegant 
and powerful prose writer, and a deep casuist. 
He was of a good family in Norfolk, educated at 
Douay, and at sixteen entered in the society of 
Jesuits at Rome. In 1584, he came as a mis- 
sionary to England, and was domestic chaplain 
to Anne, countess of Arundel, in which situation 
be remained till 1592 ; when he was apprehend- 
ed at Uxenden, in Middlesex, and sent to the 
tower, where he remained three years, during 
which time, he was racked ten times^ with a 
view to extort from him a disclosure of certain 

* GeorK« Fede, the Kholar, the poet, the wit, an(I, in 
ereiT tone, the actor, titer rereUloc In all the Ucense of 
an age onpandleled In thli eoonlzy for the variety and ex- 
tent of talent, as well a* the vices it engendered. In the 
eztxemity of age, disease, remorw, and poverty, the scorn 
of those who, by report or experience, were tunlliar with 
Ills life, deserted by most of his Mends and associates, 
and written down by the rivals of his quill, was In his 
old age lednced literally to want, and died at last, the 
bitter sport, both in his person and writings, of Inso- 
lence, want, and revenge. He was bom In Devonshire, 
and was a student of Christ church college, Oxford, when 
he took his degree of M.A., on the Sth of July, 1579, ** ai 
wkiek Ume Ae mu isletmtd a tnoit nottd poet in tAe uni- 
vertUf," quoth Anthony a Wood. He was a good pastoral 
poet, and his plays, four in number, were acted with great 
appiiniae in the university. He died, ligg. 

t Sold at Wright's sale for les 7t. Sd. 

t Crtmlnal process in those days was the mere applica- 
tion of physical torture, to extort an avowal of the crime 
imputed ! for the law had Atmunu/ir provided that no crimi- 
nal could be convicted but upon hu own confession. The 
rack was therefore termed the quettion ; and was, in fisct, 
the only form of interrogatory. Thus, if an accused was 
innocent, and had energy of sool to brave the torture, he 
must bear it till he died ; but If nature was subdued by 
pain, he accused himself fslsely, and was put to death on 
the scaCfbld. Snch was the justice of men calling them- 
selves Christian prelates.— Madame Junot's Memoin of 
CtUtntii Womtn, page 74. 



supposed conspiracies against the government 
At tbe end of this period he sent a letter to lord 
Burleigh humbly intreatinghis lordship, that he 
might either be brought upon his trial to ansvrer 
for himself, or at least that bis friends miftfat 
have leave to come and see bim. Burleigh 
answered, " that if he was in snch haste to be 
hanged, he should quickly have his desire." 
Shortly after he was removed to Newgate, tried 
at Westminster for remaining in England con- 
trary to the statute, convicted, and condemned 
to death : when the unhappy sufferer was only 
in his thirty-fifth year. 

It mav be mentioned that this was the age 
when collections of fugitive and miscellaneous 
poetry first became common. Several volumes 
of this kind were published about this time, and 
contain some lyrical poetry of thegreatest merit, 
without any author's name. Toe following 
poem, by Southwell, will be a good specimen of 
the forms of composition : — 

THK IMAGK OF DEATH. 

Befbre my fkce the pictnre hangs, 
niat daily should put me In mind 

Of these oold names and bitter pangs 
That shortly I am like to lindi 

But vet, alas ! fUl HtUe I 

Do uilnk hereon, that I must die. 

Continually at my bed's head 
A hearae doth hang, which doth me tell 

That I ere morning may be dead, 
Thoogh now I feel myself full well : 

But yet, alas ! for aU this, I 

Have little mind that I most die I 

Hie gown which I am used to wear, 
Hie knife wherewith I cut my meat ; 

And eke that old and ancient chair. 
Which is my only usual seat ; 

All these do tell me I must dicv 

And yet my life amend not I. 

My ancestors are tum'd to clay, 
And many of my mates are gme ; 

My youngcrs dally drop away. 
And can 1 think to 'scape alone I 

No, no I 1 know that I must die, 

And yet my life amend not 1. 

Not Solomon, for all his wit. 
Nor Samson, though be were so strong , 

No king nor power ever yet 
Could 'scape, but death laid him along. 

Wherefore I know that I must die. 

And yet my life amend not I. 

If none can 'scape Death's dreadful dart. 

If rich and poor his beck obey ; 
If strong, if wise, if all do smart. 

Then 1 to 'scape shall have no way : 
llien, grant me grace, O Ood I that 1 
My life may mend, since I must die. 

1595. Davis's Worldes Hydographieal Descrip. 
Hon, wherein is proved that the world in all his 
places is inh^iled, and the seas universally navi- 
gable, Mr. Beloe says that this tract is to be 
reckoned among the rarest of our English hooks. 
It was written by John Davis, the celebrated 
navigator, who gave his name to the straights 
so ciuled. It consists of 24 leaves, 8vo., and a 
copy was sold by auction, by Mr. Evans, Janu- 
ary, 1830, for £7 lOt. Two copies are all that 
are known. 
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Captain John Davis sidled from Dartmouth 
to discover a north-west passage to the East 
Indies. He returned on the 3a of September, 
1585. He was killed near Malacca, December 
27, 1605. 

1596, Jan. 28. Died, Sir Francis Drake, who 
is distinguished as being the first man of his 
country who achieved the circumnavigation of 
the globe, which took up two years and ten 
monuis ; on his return in 1580, the queen dined 
on board the ship, at Deptford, whicn had per- 
formed so memorable a voyage, and conferred 
the honour of knighthood on the commander. 
The following inscription is from a laie portrait 
in the Cracherode collection :* 

SIR FRAMaS DRAKB, KmOHT. 

Oar ifiTS TiphyVit valoon noble mixronr, 

Eiicliahmen'a grlory, anil the Spuiiatd's terroor. 
The saylora staire, sea-taminK sail- winged Drake, 

Whoae fame, tbo' he be dead. Uvea fresh awake. 
Which with his corps whole oceans cannot dround 

Bat shall endore so lonf as world is round. 
Which he encompast, one whose uci I feare 

England will nerer see again but hirb. 

In the ever memorable service which termi- 
nated in the defeat of the Spanish armada, sir 
Francis Drake, whom Elizabeth had appointed 
vice admiral under lord Howard of Effingham, 
had the chief share, and the horrible vengeance 
experienced by the flying armada was inflicted 
principally by his division of the fleet. After 
this he went to the West Indies^ with sir John 
Hawkins, but the two commanders disagreeing 
in their plans little was done by them. Drake 
died ofl^ Nombre de Dios. He was bom at 
Tavistock, in Devonshire, in 1545, and was re- 
presentative for the town of Plymouth, to which 
he was a great benefactor, by causing water to 
be conveyed to it from springs at eight miles 
distance. 

1597, March 1. King James VI. of Scot- 
land, grants a privilege to John Skene, clerk of 
the register, for the printing of all laws and 
acts of parliament, and Rol^rt Waldegrave to 
be the printer. 

1597, March 15. The lawe$ and octet of 
parliament, maid be king James thefint,and hu 
tueceuowrt, kings of Scotland, visited, collected, 
and extracted furth of the register. Edingbiirgh 
be Robert Waldegrave, prenter to the kingis 
majestie. Folio. 



* The Rev. C. M. Cracherode, of celebrated book fame, 
was the son of Mordsnnt Cracherode, who went oat to 
make his fortune as a commander of the maiine« in Anson's 
ship- He returned in conseqaencc of his share of prize 
money, a wealthy man. Hence the property of his son, 
and hence the BiiUatkeea Crackeniima, in the British 
Moseum. — DMin. 

t npbys was the pilot of the Aiko, the (list ship. 

t A fnie di$courte of nr FranciM Drake'M Wat Indian 
vofagt, and taking of St. Jago, Santo Domingo, Carta- 
gena, and St. AuguMtim. London: printed by Richard 
Field. lS8g. 4to. 

A Libel of SpaniMh Lie* found at the Sack of Cala, 
diteouning the Fight in tht Wat India ietween the EngUak 
and the Spaniard, and of the Death of Sir FranciM I>rake, 
with an Amwer confuting the Maid SpaniMh Lia, 8tc. Lon. 
don, IWt. 4to. By Captain Henry Savile. A copy Is in 
the Bodleian Ubrary. See Wood's Athente Onmiensn. 



1596. Died, Francis Raphelenoius, the 
celebrated printer of the university of Leyden. 
This distinguished scholar was bom of parents 
of low condition, and destined for trade. An 
invariable love of study directed his attention 
towards books; and during the civil wars in 
France, he came to England, and taught the 
learned languages some time at Cambridge. 
Going over to Antwerp, to purchase rare books 
there for the university, he fell, first, in love 
with the splendid apparatus of PlanUn's print- 
ing office; and, secondly, with the not less 
attractive charms of Mademoiselle Margaret 
Plantin. He had by her three sons and a 
daughter. He died in his 5eth year. His 
learning lay chiefly in the Hebrew and oriental 
languages, and that part of the Folyglott (the 
latter volumes) which embraces Hebraic lexi- 
cography, &c. was executed more particularly 
under the eye of Raphelengius. This able man, 
besides being printer to me university of Ley- 
den, conducted the press of his fiitber-in-law, 
who had establis)ied an office there. Thus, in 
the frontispiece of Whitney's Emblems, we read, 
Imprinted at Leyden, in the house of Christo- 
pher Plantin. 

1596. At the national synod, held at Saumur, 
in France, Monsieur Adam D'Orival, minister of 
the church of Sancerre, was ordered " to write 
from the assembly, to the church of Geneva, 
to acquaint them with the frauds committed by 
their booksellers, who vended in these parts a 
number of Psalm Boohs, and New Testaments of 
the old translation, only prefixing a new titie, as 
if it were a new translation." The same synod 
gave Jeroh HAULXiN.of Rochelle, permission 
to print their French Bibles. " The province of 
Xaintonge cravingleave," say they, " for Mon- 
sieur Haultin, of Rochelle, to print our French 
Bibles, he engaging his word, to do them on 
better paper, with a fairer character, and at a 
cheaper rate than those of Geneva, which are 
now become very rare and dear. This synod 
doth permit the said Haultin to print the Bible, 
and adviseth him to have a singular care that 
they be done most accurately and correctly." 
Le Long notices several impressions of the New 
Testament, printed by Haultin, and two of the 
whole Bible, by his heirs. 

The first edition of the New Testament in the 
Basque tongue was printed at Rochelle in the 
year 1671, with the title of, Jesus Christ Gure 
Taunaren Testamentu Berria, ^c. Bochellan, 
Pierre Hautin Imprimifale, 1571. On the title 
are engraved the arms of the queen of Navarre, 
thrnugh whose zealous exertions in the cause of 
religion this translation into the Biscaian dialect 
was made, and who also caused the catechism 
and prayers used in the church of Geneva, to be 
translated and printed at Rochelle. 

Bartholomew Berton exercised the art of 
printing at Rochelle, in 1564 and 1566, in which 
latter year he printed the following work : Le 
grand Rautier pilotage, et encrage de mer, written 
by Pierre Garcie ; with rade but interesting 
wood cuts. A copy is in Trinity college, Dublin. 
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1596. Jacobus Lucius printed a PclygloU, in 
Greek, Latin, and German, at Hamburgh, in 
four volumes, folio, " Studio Davidis Wolderi ;" 
the Greek from the Venice edition of 1518 ; the 
Latin versions those of St. Jerom and Pagninus. 
Mr. De Missy's copy of Wolderus was sold for 
no more than half a guinea ; and is now in the 
royal library. 

The learned author of the Succinct Account oj 
Polyglotl Bibles, has the following remarks : — 

" The taste tiat prevailed early in the six- 
teenth centuiv, for the cultivation of literature, 
was partly the cause of, and partly owing to 
the publication of the sacred writings in differ- 
ent languages. Certain men, in whom were 
providentially united a taste for sound learning, 
together with ecclesiastical influence, and secu- 
lar opulence, determined to publish, first, ^xirtf, 
and then the whole of the sacred writings, in 
such languages as were esteemed the learned 
languages of the universe. These were, princi- 
pally, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldee, 
and "Syriac ; others of less importance were added 
to them. Such publications attracted general 
attention, and became greatly studied. Hence 
the taste, not only fur sacred literature, but uni- 
versal science, became widely diffused; and the 
different nations of Europe seemed to vie with 
each other in the publication of those works, 
which have since obtained the denomination ot 
PoLYGLOTTS, thatis, ' books in many languages.' " 

1696. TTie Thirteen Bookes of Aenidoi. The 
first twelve being the worke of the diuine Poet 
Virgil Maro, arid the thirteenth, the supplement 
of Maphaut Vegius. Translated into English 
verse to tlie first third part of the tenth booke, 
by Thomas Phaer, Esquire: and the residue 
finished, and now newly set forth for the delight 
of such as are studious in Poetry. By Thomas 
Twyne, Doctor in Physic. London, printed by 
Thomas Creed, in Thames-street. 4to. 

1596. 7%« faerie queene, disposed into xii 
bookes, fashiantng xii moral vertues. By Edmund 
Spencer. London, printed by Wilham Ponson- 
by. In two vols. 12mo. 

The Faery Quem,sa^s a modem critic,is a world 
of itself, formed out of the extraordinary fancy of 
the author. His invention was without limit. 
Giants and dwarfs, fairies, and knights, and 
queens, rose up at his call. He drew shape 
after shape, scene after scene, castle and lake, 
woods and lawns, monstrous anomalies and 
beautiful impossibilities, from the unfatliomable 
depths of his mind ; yet all of them intended to 
represent some shade or kind of emotion, passion, 
or faculty, or the things upon which these are 
continually operating. Only six of the original 
twelve books now remain, the rest having been 
lost by a servant on the passage from' Ireland to 
England. Each of these is divided into twelve 
cantos, and the versification of the whole is in 
a peculiar stanza of nine lines, now commonly 
called the Spenserian, and remarkable for its 
elegance and harmony. Each book is devoted 
to the adventures of a particular knight, who 
personifies a certain virtue, as Holiness, Temper- 



ance, Courtesy, &c., and who moves in the 
midst of a whole host of sentiments and ideas, 
personified in the same way, the whole bearing 
the appearance of a chivalrous tale. The woik, 
though upon the whole too tedious for the gene- 
rality of modem readers, is justly regarded as 
one of the greatest compositions in English 
poetry. Spenser formed his manner, in some 
degree, upon the model of the Italian poets; 
and yet ne is not only unlike them in many 
respects, but be is like no other English writer. 

Perhaps it is fortunate for the I-aery Queen 
that one naif of it was lost ; and it might have 
even been improved in value by the want of a 
half of that which remains ; for it is allowed 
that the strength of the work lies in the first 
three books. 

After Spencer's Faerie Queen was published, 
the press overflowed with many mistaken imita- 
tions, in which fories were the chief actors, — 
this circumstance is humorously animadverted 
on by Marston, in his satires, as quoted by 
Warton : every scribe now falls asleep, and in his 

dresnu, Btnl||:ht, tenne pound to one 

Outsteps some faiiy — 

Awake, straight rubs his erea, and rRiMTS nis talz. 

The followinganecdote cannot be well omitted , 
though generally well known. It is the method 
Spencer took to' introduce himself to sir Philip 
Sidney, which was by going to Leicester house, 
and sending in the ninth canto of the first book 
of his Fairy Queen. Sir Philip was particularly 
pleased with the description of Despair, and 
" expressed unusual transport," says Mr.Hughes, 
" on the discovery of so new and uncommon a 
genius. After he had read some stanzas, be 
turned to his steward, and bid him give the per- 
son that brought these verses, fifty pounds ; but 
upon reading tlie-next stanza, he ordered the 
sum to be doubled. The steward was no less 
surprised than his master, and thought it his 
duty to make some delay in executing so sudden 
or lavish a bounty ; but upon reading one 
stanza more, Mr. Sidney raised his gratuity to 
two hundred pounds, and commanded tfae 
steward to give it immediately, lest as he read 
further, he might be tempted to give awar his 
whole estate. From this time he admitted the 
author to his acquaintance and conversation, and 
prepare<f the way for his being known and re- 
ceived at court." * 

1696. John Danter dwelt in Hosier-lane, 
near Holbom conduit, and printed some books 
with William Hoskins. His first book is dated 
in 1691. In 1593, he printed Strange news of 
the intercepting certaine letters, and a convoy of 
verses, as they were going privilie to xictuale the 
Low Countrie. Vndu imdellitur unda. By 
Thomas Nashe, gent. His last work was Hart 
with you to Saffron Walden ; or Gabriell Har- 
vey's Hunt is up. Containirtg a full answer to 
the eldest Sonne of the hatter maker ; or Nashe 
his confutation of the sinful doctor.* 1696. 4to. 

• A copy of this wort, with an outline dnwing ol 
Nash, copied ttom Lichtleld TrimmiHg, and tbe title in 
Dianttscilpt, was lately offered at ^10 iSf . 
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1596. TnoMAS Scarlet was a good printer, 
and carried on business from the year 1576 to 
1595, though he printed but few books. In 1593 
he printed the tragedy of Taneredand Gisnumd. 
Compiled by the Gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple, and by them presented before her 
majestie. Newly reTired and polished accord- 
ing to the decorum of these daies. By R. W. 
In 1594 he printed The unfnrtimate traveller : 
or the life of Jack Wilton. By Thomas Nash. 
Printed for George Busby. 4lo. 

1 696; A Book of Secrets ; thewing diuers waiet 
to make and prepare all sortea of Inke and Colors, 
4-c. translated out of Dutch by W. P. London, 
1596, 4(0. To which is annexed a little treatise, 
intituled Instructions of ordering Wines, trans- 
lated from the Italian, by W. P. Sold at Bind- 
1^'s sale for £3 lOt. 

1596. A progress of pietie, or the harbour of 
heavenly harts ease, to recreate the afflicted soids 
of all such as are shut up in anye inward, or out- 
ward affliction. By John Norden. Printed for 
John Oxenbridge. 

The rebus of John Oxenbridoe was an Ox, 
with the letter N on his bad, as going over a 
bridge. 

1596. Sommoru to doomes-daie, sent unto his 
helored England, as a memorial of his deepe 
printed love and loyaltie. By Henoch Claphan. 
Edinburgh: printed by R. Waldegrave. ISrao. 

1696. A New DUcourse of a Stale Subject, 
called the Metamorphosis of Ajax. Written by 
Miscamos to his fnend and cosin Philostilpnos. 
London : printed by Richard Field, dwelling in 
the Blackfriers. At the bottom of the title page, 
sir John Harrington,* the author, has written, 
in red ink, 

" Seen and dissalowed." 

The dedication is also in manuscript by the 
author, and is as follows : 

"To the Right Worshipfull 

Thomes Markham, 

Esquyre, this 

bee d. d.» 

This work is frequently alluded to by co- 
temporarv writers; as in Shakspeare's Love's 
Labour Lost, act v. scene 2, and the several 
writers quoted by Mr. Steevens in his note on 
that passage. It is remarkable, that for writing 
this pamphlet, sir John Harrington fell into dis- 
grace with queen Elizabeth. Mr. Robert 
Markham writing to him two years after, in 
1598, says, " Since your departure from hence 
Tou have been spoke of and with no ill will, 
both by the nobles and the queene herself. Your 
booke IS almost forgiven, and I may say, for- 
gotten, but not for its lacke of wit or satyr. 
Those whome you feared moste are now becom- 
ing themselves in the queen's grace; and tbo' 
her bighnesse signified displeasure in outwarde 



* Sir John Hazrington publiBhed a tiaDsUtioo of Aiios- 
to*8 Orlando FuriotOt to which was prefixed his Apology 
of Poetry. A collectioa of his worlu tun be«n print^, 
under the tiUe of Huga JuMfnc, in 3 vols. lamo. He 
diedinlSia, aged 51. 



sorte, yet she ^d like the marrow of your booke. 
Your great enemye sir James, did once mention 
the star chamber; but your good esteem in 
better mindes outdid his endeavours, and all is 
silente again. The queene is minded to take 
TOU to her favour; but she sweareth that she 
believes you will make epigrams, and write 
Misacmos again on her, and all the courte. She 
hath been heard to say, ' That merry poet, her 
godson, must not come to Greenwich 'till he 
hath grown sober, and leaveth the ladies sportes 
and frolicks. She did conceive much disquiet, 
on being toldc you had a shafle at Leicester. I 
wishe you knew the author of that ill deed, I 
would not be in his best jerkin for a thousand 
markes.'" — Nugte Antiquee, vol. ii. p. 442. 

1597. At this time the literary public received ^ 
a high gratification, from the appearance of the 
yfrtf^Mirt of Francis Bacon's Essays;* concerning 
which we need not say, that they opened a rich 
treasury of moral observation, and that they were 
worthy of the great and comprehensive mind 
from which they proceeded. The name of 
Essays were then new to the world, and perhaps 
nad been derived from Montaigne.f Thus did 
Bacon introduce into England a species of 
writing which hath since been largely cultivated, 
and hath produced a vast number of beautiful 
compositions, which constitutes a fine part of 
modem literature, and the history of which, and 
its effects on the understanding and manners of 
men, will at all times afford matter of useful 
and interesting discussion. — Kivpis. ,, 

Lord Bacon speaking of books says, read not ' ' 
to contradict and confute, but to weigh and 
consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, and some few to be digested ; 
that is, some books are to be read only in parts ; 
others to be read, but not curiously ; and some 
few to be read wholly and with diligence and 
attention. Reading maketh a full man, con- , , 
ference a ready man, and writing an exact man. 

1697. Richard Jones, Jhones, or Johnes, 
printed in conjunction with Thomas Colwell, in 
1670. He kept a shop at the south-west door of 
St. Paul's church, and lived at the sign of the 
Rose and Crown, near Saffron Hill, in Uolbom; 
and at the upper end of Fleet-lane, over against 
St. Sepulchre's church, at the sign of the Spread 
Eagle. He printed several books in partnership 

* Euaia, religiouM meditations, places ofpemoasion and i ^ C> 
diswasion. Seen and allowed. Dedicated by Fnuida ^ 
Bacon, esq., of Gray'a Ian, to his brother Anthony, the./ "S (lOi 
30th of Jannary, 1597. This flrat edition of the Essays, )•> ' 
contains only these ten :— Of study. Discourse. Core- /• ; 
monies and respects. Of followers and friends. Sutors. '. 
Expense. Regiment of health. Honour and repatation. ' 
Faction aod negociatiou. In 18 leaves, oronesheet. ISmo. 
London : printed by John Windet. for Humphry Hooper, ■ ^ ' 
and are to be sold at the Black Bear, in Chancery-lane. ' 1 
Another edition appeared the following year. 

t Michael de Montaigne, a celebrated Frendi writer, 
was bom at a seat of that name, in Perigord. Feb. as, 
1533, and died at the same place, in his 60th year, Sept. 
13, 15g3. His fsKiyi show great knowledge of the human 
mind, and contain many vaiaable lessons of instruction. 
Cardinal du Perron emphatically called them the breviary 
of honest men. The best edition is that of Coste, witb 
notes, in I73S or 173}, 3 vols. 4to. The Traeels of Mon- 
taigne were printed in 177s, 3 vols. l2mo. 

3 H 
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with othen. Eighty-two works beu his im- 
print, atnoDi; which are the following : 

A nac booke, intituled. The blatinge o] 
bawdrie, daylie procured by Beldame 
prittciptUl broker of all iniqititie. Geven for a 
new yearet gyft, at well to all tuehe, in whote 
charge the due mnishment thereof it committed, 
a$ alio to all other that may reap commodytie, by 
lothyng their practiiet, either by reading, or hear- 
ing of the tame, by R. C. citizen. This book is 
in verse, and begins with a dialogue between the 

Printer and the author. London: printed by 
lichard Jones, 1574. l2mo. 

The excellent Comedie of two ofthemottefaith- 
fuUett freendet, Damon and Pithiat. Newly 
imprinted, as the same was showed before the 
queenes majestic, by the children of her graces 
cnappell, except the prologue, that is some- 
what altered for the proper use of them 
that hereafter shall have occasion to plaie it, 
either in private or open audience. Made by 
Maieter Edwards, then beying maister of the 
children. 1571. 

This play, which is exceedingly curious, has 
been reprinted in the first volume of Dodsley's 
Collection of Old Playt* 

XII merry jettt of Wyddow Edyth. London, 
imprinted by Richard Johnet, 1573, 4to.f 

N. BriUand's Boure of Delights. Containing 
epigrams, pastorals, sonnets, &c. London, im- 
printed by Richard Johnes, 1597. 

The Woman in the Moone, at it wai presented 
before her highneu. By John Lyllie, maister of 
artes. London, imprinted by Richard Jones for 
William Jones, 1597, 4tu. 




Richard Jones used the above flower as his 
device. 

1597. About this time several metrical versions 
were composed, of separate books of the scrip- 
tures, especially of the Pialmi, Solomon't Song, 
and EccUsiaitet. One of these versified trans- 
lations, of Eccletiaitei, by Henr^ Lok, presents, 
in the title of it, a singular opmion respecting 
the original design of Solomon in composing 
that book : Ecelesiaitet, otherwise called the 
Preacher. Containing Solomon's Sermont, or 



* Dodder's Collection of Old Plays, at which a thiid 
enlarged edition appealed Sa 1835. 

t A copy of tliis cnrloDi book was disposed of at Mr. 
Steven's sale for ^4 I4<. M.| atItoxbiiTKhc's,forifl$ iss.; 
at Peny's, for £\t ; at Sir M. H. Sykes's, Ibt ie\t Its.) 
and at White Knight's, lot jna ii. 



ComstuKlarie* upon the 40 Ptalme of David kit 
father. Compendiouily abridged, atid alto para- 
phrattically dilated in Englith poetic, according 
to the anaiogie of Scripture, and content of tie 
mott approued writers thereof. Compoted by 
Henri Lok, gentleman. Wheretmto are annexed 
lundrie Sonnett of Chrittian Pattiont heretofore 
printed, and now corrected, with other affection- 
ate Sonnett of a feeling contcience, of the tame 
authors. London, printed by Richard Field. 
4to.* 

Lok's versi6cation of the Lord's Prayer, in- 
cluded among his Sonnett, has been considered 
as one of the closest versions that has been made : 
we therefore copy it for the gratification of the 
reader. 

Onr Father, which in heaven ait. 

Lord < hallowed be thy name : 
Thy kingdom come, thy will be done 

in heaven and earth the same. 
Give OS this day onr daily bread ; 

onr trespasses forgive. 
As we for other men's oUteee 

do freely pardon give. 
Into tempti&lon leade us not 

bat liver as tnm ill i 
For thine all kiogdome, gl«y, powre 

is now, and ever will. 

William Hunnis, a gentleman of the chapel 
under Edward VI. and afterwards chapel-master 
to queen Elizabeth, rendered into rhyme many 
select Psalmt, which were printed in 1560 ; he 
versified the whole book of Genetit, which be 
called a Hive full of Honey, printed in 1578, 
4to.; and under tlie title of a Handful of Honey- 
suckles, published Blessings out of Deutertmomit ; 
Prayers to Chritt ; Athanatiut't Creed; and 
Meditationt, in metre, with musical notes. He 
was also the author of other metrical works, and 
a contributor to the Paradise of Dainty DetiseM. 

In 1597, he published the following work : — 
Seven tobt of a torrouful toule for tinne, &c. 
by William Hunnis, one of the gentlemen of 
her majesties honourable chappel, and maister 
to the children of the same. Whereunto axe 
also annexed his handfull of honituckles, Sec. 
12mo. William Hunnis died June 6, 1597. 

1597. DoMiNiCK and Mills were bookbinders 
of good reputation, at Oxford; and considered 
by the Oxonians of that period, superior to those 
of London. In answer to a complaint from I>r. 
James, the first keeper uf the Bodleian libntrjr, 
in 1588, we find sir Thomas Bodley writing, " I 
am sorry to bear of those abuses of my binder. 
Send me word at what price your binder will 
bind an ordinary book in folio." And again, 
"would to God you had signified wherein the 
imperfections of our London binding did con- 
sist." He also promises, if the Oxford price " is 
reasonable, I will send sufficient work for Donai- 
nick and Mills, or some others for a month or 
two." He afterwards appears to have employed 
these or other artists, for m another letter to the 



* Acopy of this ran work was valued at ^S8, by Lanf(. 
man and Co., in their catalogne of English poetry, ca- 
tiUed BiiHolkeea Anglo Poetin. 1816. 
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librarian, he says, " I pmy you put as many to 
binding of the boolcs as you shall think con- 
venient, of which I would have some dozen of 
the better paper, to be trimmed with yuilding 
and strings;" and sends, at another time, money 
for their bindings, chainings, placings, &c. Sir 
Thomas Bodley displays a perfect knowledge of 
every thing connected with the subject In his 
various letters to Dr. James, he is continually 
giving directions relative to the bindings of the 
books in vellum and leather; ordering them to 
be rubbed by the keeper with clean dotbs, as a 
precaution against moulds and worms ; and 
making provision for a proper supply of bars, 
locks, nasps, grates, clasps, wires, chains, and 
ginions of iron, " belonging to the fastening and 
rivetting of the books," the establishment of the 
Bodleian gave a stimulus to evenr thing con- 
nected with books in Oxford, which though in 
some repute as respected binding, still must 
have been limited in extent, as the libraries there 
were not previously remarkable for superiority; 
and according to sir Thomas Bodley, Cambridge 
was less so, as he remarks after his visit to that 
university, " the libraries are meanly stored, and 
Trinity college worst of all." — Heame. 

1597. The last Easter catalogue of George 
Wilier, of Augsburg, (see page 320, ante,) is of 
this date, on the title Pteriqve libri in ttdibut 
Elia et Georgii WUlerii fratrum bibliopolarum 
Augutttnurrutn habentur. It is printea also by 
Bassseus, at Frankfort. Oeorge and Elias 
Wilier, were perhaps sons of the former. Reim- 
mann says, that after the death of Oeorge Wil- 
ier, the catalogue was published by the Leipzig 
bookseller, Heaming Grosse, and by his son and 
grandson. The council of Frankfort caused 
several regulations to be issued respecting cata- 
logues, an account of which may be seen in D. 
Orth's Treatise On the imperial fairs at Frank- 
fort. After the business of bookselling was 
drawn from Frankfort to Leipzig, occasioned 
principally by the restrictions to which it was 
subjected at the former by the censors, no more 
catalogues were printed there, and the shops in 
Book-street were generally converted into ta- 
verns. — See \60i, post. 

1597, Oct. 10. Died, Aldus Mandtics, the 
YoDNOER, with whom terminated a family who 
have been justly called the glory of literature 
and typography ; and whose reputation will con- 
tinue so long as one single volume exists of the 
numerous and excellent works which they printed 
during the long period of one hundred and four 
years. He was toe son of Paul, and grandson to 
the celebrated Aldus : was bom in the year 1547, 
and gave extraordinary proofs of precocity of 
talent by publishing a work in his eleventh 
year. The success of this publication was not 
less extraordinary. In 1562, he accompanied 
his father to Rome. In the year 1566, he pub- 
lished his celebrated work, De Veterum Notarum 
expUmatione, which the learned mav consult 
with advantage. In 1572, he married into the 
Giunta family, by espousing Frances Lucretia, 
the daughter either of Bernard or Thomas 



Giunta. Upon the death of his father in 1574, 
he became the sole proprietor and conductor of 
his press, and from this time he almost wholly 
abandoned the simple Dolphin and Anchor, as 
g^ven by his progenitors, and assumed the arms 
which Maximilian had granted to his father. 
In 1585, he left Venice, and in the following 
rear set up his press at Bologna ; and though 
he had leftVenice, his presses continued to work 
under the direction of Nicolao Manassi and 
other able superintendents. M. Renouard sus- 
pects, from the style of Manassi's prefaces, that 
he was not a manager of tlie Alduie printing- 
office, but became actual proprietor of it, on the 
departure of Aldus for Rome. On the death of 
pope SixtusV. in 1690, Clement VII. ascended 
the papal throne, and conferred on our Aldus 
the direction of the Vatican printing-office; and 
hither he transported his press and Targe library, 
amounting to the almost incredible number of 
80,000 volumes. He was professor of eloquence 
(though with little success) at Venice, Bologna, 
Pisa, and Rome. It appears that he cultivated 
literary pursuits more than the art of printing ; 
he was, however, well skilled in the typographic 
art, and executed many valuable works. The 
editions, latterly executed by Paul Manutius 
and his son Aldus, are executed with far less 
beauty and correctness than the early printed 
editions of the Aldine press ; and frequently 
betray evident marks of negligence. It is to be 
much regretted, that Aldus died deeply in debt, 
and that his presses and library were seized 
upon by his creditors, and broken up. 

1597. John Alde dwelt at the long shop ad- 
joining to St. Mildred's church, in the Poultry. 
In 156U he printed his first work, being a short 
treatise declaring the destitute wickedneu of ma- 
gical sciences ; as, necromancie, conjurations, 
curious astrologie, and such like, made bg Fr. 
Cox. l2mo. 

1597. Henry Ballard, dwelt at the taga of 
the Bear without Temple-bar, over against St. 
Clement's church, where he printed two works 
in this year. 

1697. John de Beauchesne's name appears 
to one work of this year, though he is considered 
more of an ingenious schoolmaster, whose dwel- 
ling was in Black Friars. In 1602, he pub- 
lished a copy book to teach writing, done in wood, 
printed by Kichard Field, his neighbour. 

1598. Richard Bradcocke printed the two 
following works in 1598 : Virgidemiarum, sixe 
books. First diree books of toothlesse satyrs. — 
Poeticall. — Academical!. — Morall. Corrected 
and amended. Sixty-eight leaves, 12mo. 

Virgidemiarum. The three last bookes of 
byting satyres. With vinets at top and bottom. 
106 pages. 12mo. 

1598. Ralph Blower, John Bowen, John 
BusBiE, Henry Kirkham, William Barley, 
Thomas Mann, William Holme, Richard 
Walker, H. Hooper, R. Dexter, Thomas 
Gardiner, and John Brown, carried on the 
art of printing or employed others to work for 
them, al>out this time. 
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1398. Richard Watkins li»ed in St. Paul's 
church yard, and had a shop adjoining to the 
little conduit, in Cheap. He had a patent with 
James Roberts, for printing Almanacks ; and 
was warden of the stationers' company in 1583, 
and then gare up his right of the sheet or broad- 
side almanack, for the relief of the poor of the 
company. His first work is dated in 1561, and 
his last was entitled A petite pallace of Petlie 
hit pleoiure, 4to. Forty-eight works bear his 
imprint. 



Richard Watkins used the 
annexed device, which is 
doubtless a pun upon his 
name, like those of many of 
his cotemporaries. 



1598. The JWercurius Gallo Belgicus, which 
was long considered as the first newspaper, was 
composed by Mr. Jansen, a Friscan, and the 
first volume in 8vo. was printed at Cologne, in 
this year, and contained 650 pages. It was 
lather an annual register than a newspaper. It 
was ornamented with a wood engraving, repre- 
senting Mercury standing on a globe, with his 
usual attributes : it was continued down to the 
seventeenth centun-, and many volumes are pre- 
served in the British museum. May's comedy 
of The Heir, first acted in 1620, opens in the 
following manner: — 

Paljtmr<iu.— Hast thou divulged the news. 
That my son died at Athens. 

Rotdo.— Yes, my lord. 

With every clrcnnistance,the time, the place, 
And manner of his death ; that 'Us believed 
And told for news, with as much confidence 
As If 'twere writ in Qallo Belgieut. 

Gallo Belgieut was written in Latin, and had 
the following title : Mercurij Gallo Befyici : rive, 
rerum in Gallia, et Belgiopotisamunt; Hispania 
quoque. Italia, Anglia, Germania, Polonia, Vici- 
nisqae locisabanno idS8,adMartiumanni 1694, 
gettamm Nuncii. It may be called the State 
of Ewove ; or, the Annual Register ; or, it may 
be entitled more truly, the History of hit own 
Timet ; but, it is not a newspaper. — See 1 603,port. 

1598. At a synod held at Montpellier, in 
France, it was advised, " cities and churches 
having printers in them to suffer no book to get 
into the press, till it had been first of all seen 
and approved by the church ; divere provinces 
having complained of the licentiousness of print- 
ers, in publishing all sorts of books." The svnod 
also enjoined, that "whereas Monsieur De Beza 
did, at the request of divers of our last synods, 
translate into metre the Scripture-Songs, they 
shall be received and sung in families, thereby to 
dispose and fit the people for the public usage of 
them, until the next national synod." — Quick's 
Synodicon. 



1598. Died, Henry Stephens the second, 
(eldest son of the first Robert,) who was one of 
the most learned men that ever lived, and so 
voluminous an author, that if he had spent his 
life in writing books, he would have left us 
enough to admire in the evidence of his industiy 
and uie fertility of his genius. But instead of 
this being the case, his days were passed partly 
amidst the toils of a laborious occupation, and 
partly under misfortune and penury, and in 
wandering about in quest of mere subsistence, 
owing to his adherence to the reformed religion. 
Poverty was his prevailing lot; and at the age of 
seventy, suffering under an entire decay of exter- 
nal fortune and mental powers, this supetemi- 
nent indefatigable scholar and printer, finished 
his mortal career in an hospital at Lyons, in the 
above year. He was bom at Paris, in the year 
1528, and his education was such as might be 
expected from the solicitude of a parent, who 
was himself so distinguished for his personal eru- 
dition. The Greek language became the object 
of Henry's study in early vear8,and even before 
the Latin. His father inclined to the opinion of 
those who maintained that the Greek should be 
learned before the Latin. He therefore indulged 
the inclinations of his son, who applied to bb 
Greek studies with incredible ardour ; and his 
proficiency was such that he impressed, and 
almost indelibly, upon his memory, the Medea 
of Euripides. At seventeen, Henry was an 
attendant upon the public lectures of Jacobus 
Tusanus, who had succeeded to the Greek 
professor's chair in the royal college, founded by 
Francis I. After having successively profited by 
the instructions of Peter Danesius and Jacob 
Tusanus, Henry attended the official lectures of 
Adrian Tumebus, who was the successor of the 
latter in the Greek professorship. 

In the jrear 1546, as Maittaire thinks, Henry 
was associated with his father in his typographi- 
cal labours; and assisted in collating manu- 
scripts for his father's impression of the histori- 
cal works of Dionysius the Halicaruassian. 
About the nineteenth year of his age, (1547,) 
though but of a feeble bodily temperament, he 
determined upon exploring the literary treasures 
of other countries, and endeavouring to increase 
his personal erudition by the society of learned 
foreigners. This was about the period when 
Robert Stephens was deprived of the powerful 
protection of Francis I. by the premature decease 
of that monarch ; and consequently was exposed 
in a manner defenceless to the malice of his 
inveterate persecutors. He spent three years and 
a half in visiting the different cities of Italy. 
The monuments of classical antiquity in which 
Rome aboimds, were during many months the 
objects of his attentive curiosity. It appears 
that in the course of his peregrinations, he never 
lost sight of the main object, which was to pro- 
vide materials for the illustration of his future 
typographical labours. For this end, sparing 
neither of expense nor time, he explored with 
unwearied diligence and zeal the repositories of 
literary lore, with which Italy abounded. From 
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his own testimony, it appears that he was resi- 
dent in Florence, in the year 1547, and probably 
in 1553; and at Venice in 155tt. Maittaire 
supposes he must have renewed his visits to 
Italy twice or thrice. In 1550, he visited Eng- 
land, and was honoured with the notice of 
Edward VI. who then reigned. It was his lot 
often to have access to royalty. He had inter- 
views with Ferdinand and Maximilian, with 
Edward VI. and other sovereigns. But by no 
French monarch was he admitted to such 
familiarity as Henry III. He left England in 
1551, with an intention of returning through 
Flanders and Brabant. His intercourse in Flan- 
ders and England, with persons of the Spanish 
nation, procured him an mitiatory acquaintance 
with the Spanish language, which he afterwards 
eagerly and successfully improved by a diligent 
perusal of the best writers. On his return to 
Paris, at the close of the year 1551, it may be 
presumed that he found his father preparing to 
leave his native country. Maittaire imagines, 
though as he confesses, on no certain grounds, 
that Henry Stephens accompanied his father on 
his removal from Paris to Geneva. But if that 
really was the case, he soon returned, and estab- 
lished a printing office at Paris. We have no 
evidence that he found himself in any respect 
involved in tlie obloquy or disgrace of his 
£ither's clandestine retirement; or of any oppo- 
sition experienced by him from the Sorbonue, or 
from any other quarter, either from his own 
account, or as resulting from the continuance of 
that enmity which had been exercised towards 
his parent. True it is, indeed, that he was not 
advanced to the dignity of " typographus regius;" 
but in the exercise of the typographic profession 
it can scarce be imagined that be experienced 
any impediment, forasmuch as we find him 
printing under the protection of a royal "privi- 
legium," or licence, which he gave to the first 
work published in his name. In 1554, and in 
the twenty-sixth year of his age, he gave to the 
public, from his own press, Anacreon, Gr. Lat. 
4to. the earliest, and one of the most finished and 
beautiful of all his impressions. It is executed 
in the larger royal Greek characters; having u 
Greek episUe of four pages, two Latin epigrams, 
and a Greek Anacreontic, by Henry, prefixed. 
To the work are added some fragments of Al- 
Cisus, and of Sappho. At the close of this 
year he again visited Rome, probably embracing 
the same opportunity of paying his respects to 
his father at Geneva. From Rome he directed 
his course to Naples, where, by his skill in the 
Latin language, he was enabled to manage a 
political intrigue. In the same year he returned 
to Paris, and actively resumed his typographic 
labours on his own account, producing various 
impressions; to the titles of which he subscribed, 
" Ex officina Henrici Stephani Paruietuit lypo- 
ffraphi ;" but seldom imitated his father's prac- 
tice of subjoining any note of the month, or 
day ; whence it becomes difficult to ascertain 
the precise order of their succession. This, how- 
ever cannot be a matter of importance. 



Of those works relating to Cicero, of which 
Henry was the author, and which in 1557 he 
gave from his own press, Maittaire says: "he 
constructed his Lexicon Cicemnianum Grieco- 
Latinwm ; in which he brought together what- 
ever Cicero had from philosophers, historians, 
poets, and prose writers, either interpreted or 
imitated : and to this lexicon he speedily added 
his own 'castigationes in plurimos Ciceronis 
locos,' pardy from his own conjectures, and 
parUy from an ancient and very accurate manu- 
script ; subjoining specimens of the errors, and 
stating the causes of them : and moreover freely 
animadverting upon certain over scrupulous 
worshippers of Cicero, who carried their super- 
stitious veneration so far, as to be tenacious even 
of the blunders of stupid scribes, and drowsy 
typographers.'' The Lexicon Ciceronianum, 
either lor its extraordinary merit or excessive 
rarity, has usually been estimated by modem 
booksellers at a high price. 

In 1558 he assumed the appellation of Typo- 
graphtu illtutrit viri Huldrici Fuggeri, already 
noticed at page 385 ante. 

About 1560, he fonned a matrimonial connex- 
ion with a woman whose ancestry he describes 
to have been noble, and of her mental excellen- 
cies, her temper, and domestic qualities and 
virtues, he speaks in the highest strain of 
praises. Who this extraordinary lady was, it is 
not satisfactorily known. Maittaire, on the 
authority of Isaac Casaubon, inclines to believe 
that she was of the family of the Greek pro- 
fessor, Henry Scrimger. The death of this 
lady happened, According to Niceron, about the 
end of 15(i5; but according to Maittaire, in 
1568. The children of the marriage who sur- 
vived, were Paul Stephens, who afterwards 
established himself at Geneva, and two daugh- 
ters, Florence and Deaise. Upon the authority 
of a letter of Paul Melissus, it has been sup- 
posed that Henry formed a second matrimonial 
connexion at a much later period. 

In 1569, be published two works, namely, 
Artis Typograpkica Qummonia, and the Epittola 
de sua typograpkim tlalu. The former of these 
is introduced by a prefatory address to the 
reader; in which our printer complains, in very 
indignant terms, that the noble typographic art 
had fallen into tiie hands of the most illiterate ; 
of persons "qvilmt nihil cum muiit commune 
«f, who had no claim even to the lowest attain- 
ments of literature. What, he exclaims, would 
Aldus Manutius say, if he conld return to life 
again, on beholding such a degradation of the 
art ? or what would be the language of Marcus 
Musurus and of James I.iascaris, those eminent 
restorers of Greek literature? Then, after ad- 
ducing various instances of the gross ignorance 
and correspoiidmt obstinacy of some printers 
and editors of his time, exemplified bv their 
adulteration of particular passages of classical 
authors, Henry commences the poetical part 
of this tract, composed in Latin elegiacs. 
The other tract, namely, Epittola de hub 
typographic ttatu, is of a more elaborate and 
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diffuse chaiacter. It contains a detail of 
the state of his press, ice. To this Eputola, 
which Henry dates ex typograjpheo ruo, 1569, 
(W. Mart, a short letter is subjoin^, addressed 
to Jochimus Camerarius ; with which it appears 
that Henry forwarded to that scholar the index, 
or printed catalogue of his editions : and for his 
amusement, and that of his readers in general, 
he had prepared the following: 

I am bairmuM by the crowd of thow 

At Frankfort— who tbdr wares expose ) 

And ever ask'd : " What are jroa doings, 

" In pra(|)eet of tbe Fair ensuing I 

"New works youll shew— impresslonB splendid, 

" Where liearning stands by Art commended." 

If I say " No j"— " "Tla stnmgre I what none? 

" At least then (vomlse- next but one." 

Still say I " No -."—expostulation 

Assumes the tone of indiicnation : 

That Frankfort mart's so strangely slighted j 

And broke the fUtb— I never plighted. 

Again these qnidnnncs set aside. 

With letters, oeaselesa, I'm annoy'd i 

Italian, English, German, Ftencli, 

All on my studious hours entrench : 

" What last has been achier'd, and ended t 

" Wliat are the impressions next intended t" 

Nor to such modest qnerlca stinted. 

Of books In pilnt, or to be printed— 

A thousand others they propound. 

Which even a prophet would confound. 

But still, our German billets doux 

The interminable theme renew ; 

Remind me of the Fair— the Fair— 

Ajkd hold me constant debtor tiiere. 

Of what advantage all these letters t 
Not sUmulants they are, but fetters. 
As though you'd spur a steed that's idle. 
Yet check his progress with the bridle. 
My press resents the condescension, 
That to such foppery gives attention : 
Stands still, and bids them longer stay for 
All they suggest, desire, and pray for. 

For this annoyance then— be sure 

Not small— intent to Und a cure. 

Of books to former fairs I've given. 

Or now project, by leave of heaven. 

These pages few, as best may suit yon. 

In form of " Catalogue" salute yon : 

Which you'U my " Rescript" please to call, 

Addrest to none, and yet to alL 

Thus, " Walls I whiten"— "two," sirs! tush— 

A thousand—" with a single brush." 

Of works imprest, or held in view 
To imprint, deem you the number few? 
Reflect— the custom of the<air 
Deals not alike with every ware; 
But reckons some by count or tale. 
Whilst weight, of others rules the sale. 

lu 1572, and about the same year of his age, 
says Maittaire, at which his fatlier Robert had 
printed his Latin T'Aetaunu, Henry enriched the 
republic of letters with the important fruit of 
his vigils and studies, the Greek Thetaurut, 
which he inscribed to the emperor Maximilian, 
Charles IX. of France, Elizabeth queen of 
England, and John George, marquis of Bran- 
denburg; and to the academic institutions of 
their respective dominions. For the work he 
had obtained Privilegiorum Diplomati ; that of 
the French king, in 1561, and that of the em- 
peror, 1570. This great work verr much im- 
porerished Us family ; and to ada to his mis- 
fortune. Scapula, his servant, treacherously ex- 
tracted the most useful parts, and published an 
epitome, which destroyed the sale of the Tke- 
taunu. Such were the ever active energies of 



Henry's mind ; and so unwearied was his zesl 
in the cause of learning, that immense laboon 
achieved became incentives to further projects 
and exertions. He complains that great pectun- 

7 difficulties were occasioned by the pubiicatiim 
the TTietaunu; though of absolute bankrupt- 
cy, which some writers have recorded, he savs 
nothing. Certainly, as that was not "a suV 
scribing age," few patriots of the great republic 
of letters ever ventured upon a more formidable 
outlay, or were more deserving of an ample ite- 
muneration. How far the sale of the first edition 
of this great work actually remunerated him, we 
are not informed. Fabricius adds probabili^ to 
a conjecture, that the nesaurus Grteae lAngvut, 
was executed at Geneva, as the date of the 
work coincided with the dreadful occurrence of 
the eve of St. Bartholomew. Had he been 
domesticated at Paris, when that horrible insur- 
rection against all Huguenots took place, it can 
scarcely be imagined that either the kindness of 
individual friends, or any precautions of his 
own, could have preserved him or his family 
from the common vengeance. Whilst, however, 
the prominent outlines of this printer's pro- 
fessional life have been preserved, we remain in 
almost entire ignorance of his private history ; 
and of the solicitudes or enjoyments, perils or 
escapes, with which it is probable his mortal 
career, like that of others, was diversified. In 
a word, speaking generally of Henry's unsettled 
way of life, Maittaire thus expresses himself. 
" How little stationery his residence was at 
various intervals, is shown by the epistles pre- 
fixed to many of his impressions. Sometimes 
he dates firom Geneva, as in the years 1675, 
1578, 1588; sometimes from Paris, 1579, 1681, 
1585; sometimes Viriaci, 1575, 1578; some- 
times ex villa Grieriana, near Geneva, 1676, 
1579 ; sometimes Aureliis ; sometimes Lugduni ; 
modo peregrimau amid exterat modo cnilicui apud 
nu». It is sufficientiy surprising that he was 
able to bring to an issue so many of his labours, 
inasmuch as the rumours of war frequently 
broke up his typographic establishment, in the 
midst of its operations." The same author justly 
adds, that the interruptions of his typog^phical 
labours might at all times more probably be 
attributed to any other canse than to indolence, 
which was little compatible with his disposition 
and character. 

The most ardent and indefatigable exertions 
of human enthusiasm and industry must at 
length find a period ; and, in this slight sketch of 
our distinguished typographer, all we can do is 
to shew his various peregrinations, and some 
litde of his labours. Few ever experienced 
more vicissitudes in the literary walks of life, 
or more discouraging reverses of fortune. Per- 
haps no individual scholar ever rendered greater 
services to literature; yet none ever found his 
own erudition turn to less account. When we 
consider the interruptions, difficulties, and dis- 
couragements, with which he was almost con- 
stantiy compelled to struggle, our admiration of 
bis patience and perseverance, and our astonish- 
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ment at the number and magnitude of his lite- 
rary achievements, must he proportionahly in- 
creased. Maittaire considers, that both Robert 
and Henry united in their own persons two 

Siualities rarely to be found in typographers, (at 
east of after times,) fidelity and erudition. 
They evinced equal skill and zeal in the pro- 
fession. At length, constantly possessed with an 
attachment to his native count^, he repaired to 
Lyons ; where he died, as above stated. 

Almeloveen* had been informed, that the 
remains of Henry were interred in the cemetery 
of the chapel of St. Benedict, at Paris; and 
that some sepulchral memorial of him was to be 
seen there. But Maittaire believes that Lyons, 
the place of his decease, was also that of his 
sepulture. 

Joannes Posthius, a physician of Wurtzburg, 
composed the following eulogv to his memory ; 
whicn seems to partake as much of the ludicrous, 
as of the serious ; but such as it is, it is given : 

ToOaome, the Io(» frmnctat Tdnme to Indite I 
And tedlone, tbronsh the ines, to brinr to light I 
Ceeeelen thy labonn were In each vocation, 
Hbmbv I O man of wondrona appUcBtfam. 

The concluding lines of a monody composed 
by Paul Stenhens, on the death of his father, 
might fumisn a more appropriate inscription to 
his memory : 

FAUNn nvLciaaiHO, ac rim umuo»iM 

HENRICO 8TEPRAN0, 

r. STirBANUs MOMTm roauiT. 

Te aacred barda, theoffierlnKaaongcan ahedi 
Bring TB, If plaints are gratefia to the dead. 
Not Hbnbt, dying, Onnda law nnmored. 
Nor felt ahe not the panga of him bdored : 
Nor did the Latian muaea check the tear 
Of sonow, that bedewed their votary's Uer. 
His pralae, at least, though Olial eflbtts ttO, 
To apeak ahall atodiooa nlghta and daya avail. 
And land the man by toQsome vigils spent, 
0*er his cold grave a deathleaa monument. 

Henry Stephens adopted the mark or tymbo- 
lum typographicum, which was used by his 
fiuher, namely, the olive, with the inscription. 
Noli altum sapere, and occasionally perhaps, 
with the additionaj words, ted time. In his 
Homer of 1588, he exhibits, instead of the cus- 
tomary device, a cipher, or Maittaire terms it, 
" nota compendiaria tui nominit ,-" which is also 
a£Sxed to the end of the fourth volume of his 
Theuturut Lingua Graae. 

The fullest list of publications executed by 
the illustrious family of the Stephenses, is by 
Michael Maittaire, Stephanorwn Ilittoria, tita* 
ipionim, ac librot complecetem. 8vo. Londini, 
I709.t This esteemed work is now rare : at the 
end of the second part ought to be found an 
Appendix of four leaves. This was the first 



• TlieodOTl Jansaen ab Almeloveen de Vitls STsrsAiro- 
bvh, celebrinm typographonim, Disseitatlo Epistolica ; In 
qos de Stephanomm atlrpe, iiidefesala laboribna, vaila 
lortnna, atqae libris, qnoa orbi endito eorundem OBclna 
emendatlaslnue impreasoa nnqnam exhttraeniBt, anbjecto 
iUomm indice, agitnr. Kt Amatd. lOSS, svo. 

t "ntmmnu Ormem Umgum. London : ISIS-SS, folio. 
39 parte, pabliahed at 3} gniseas, large paper published 
at 78 guineas. 



specimen of Maitture's great skill in typographi- 
«d antiquities. The life of Robert Stephens, in 
Latin, revised and corrected by the author, with 
a new and complete list of his works, is prefixed 
to the improved edition of R. Stephens's 77^- 
taunu, 1734, 4 vols, folio {Lit. An. of xviii. 
Cent. vol. iv. p. 660.) 

The reader is also referred to a View of the 
early Paririan Greek Preu. By the Rev. W. 
P. Greswell, 2 vols. Svo. 1833, for which the 
compiler is partly indebted for the above sketch. 

Mr. Pettigrew (Bihliotheca Suuexiana, vol. i. 
part ii, page 390) has said, that " the Stephenses 
printed no less than forty-five different editions 
of the bible in various languages, and at a time 
when great persecutions were raised against 
those who professed to give publicity to the 
genuine holy scriptures." 

1699. Jacobus Stoer, a printer of Geneva, fre- 
quently omitted the name of the town where he 
residea. He printed the Emblemata nanjigurii, 
a work which Henry Stephens had left unnmshed 
at his death. 

1699. The first authorised version of the Ca- 
tholic Bible in Poland, was printed at Cracow, 
by Andrew Petricovius, in folio, under the aus- 
pices of Stanislaus Kamkowski, archbishop of 
Gnezn. This translation was made from the 
Latin Vulgate, and had been determined upon, 
and ordered to be made by pope Gregory XIII. 
and the publication was subsequently approved 
by pope Clement VIII. Jacob Wuyck was the 
translator. He was a native of Poland, bom of 
honest pious parents, and from childhood in- 
clined to study. In July, 1671, he took the 
oaths of the order of the Jesuits. After filling 
several high religious and literary offices in 
Transylvania and Poland, be expired at Cracow, 
July 27, 1597, in the fifty -seventh year of his 
a^, amid the sighs and tears of the brethren of 
his order. 

1599. In this year the hall of the Stationers' 
company underwent as great a purgation as was 
earned on in Don Quixote's librarr. Mars- 
ton's Pygmalion, Marlowe's Ovtd, The 
Satire! of Hall and Marston, the Epigram* of 
Davis, the Shawdowe of Truthe, in epigrams 
and satires. Snarling Satyrei, The Booke againtt 
Women, The xv. ioyet of Marriage, and the 
Caltha Paetarum, were ordered for immediate 
conflagration, by the prelates Wbitgift and Ban- 
croft. By the same authority all the books of 
Nash and Gabriel Harvey were anathematised; 
and like thieves and outlaws were ordered to be 
taken whereioever they maye be found. It was 
decreed that no satires or epigrams should be 
printed for the future. No plavs were to be 
printed without the inspection ana permisdon of 
the archbishop of Canterbury and tne bishop of 
London; nor any Englithe Hittoryet, novels, and 
romances, without the permission of the privy 
council. Any pieces of this nature unlicensed, 
or now at large and wandering abroad, were to 
be diligently sought, recalled, and delivered over 
to the ecclesiastical arm at London House. — 
Warton. 
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1699. A special licence gave Thomas Wright, 
or Wight, the exclusive right of printing all law 
books for thirty years. T. R. apud Westm. 10 
Martii, pat 4Ist Eliz. p. 4. Dugdale's Oriy. p. 
61. [^wiei, p. 307.] 

1699. The printers of Scotland had no Hebrew 
or Greek types until this year, for all the places 
where these were to have been, were left blank, 
and filled up with the pen. 

1698, Jan. 16. Died, Edmund Spencer, an 
eminent English poet, and . author of the Fairy 
Qu«en. He was bom in London, in 1663. His 
lirst production was the Shepherd's Calender, 
which he dedicated to sir Philip Sidney, who 
became his patron, and introduced him to court. 
In 1678, he was sent abroad on some mission by 
the earl of Leicester; and on the 27th of June, 
1686, queen Elizabeth granted to Spencer 
Kilcolman castle, distant three English miles 
from Doneraile, in Ireland, where he attended 
Lord Grey, as secretarv. Ealcolman castle, with 
3,028 acres of land, at the rate of £17 3s. 6d. 
was granted to our poet, on the same condition 
with the other undertakers (as they were termed) 
between whom the forfeited Desmond estate was 
divided. These conditions implied a residence 
on the ground, and their chief object seems to 
have been the peopling Munster with English 
families; a favourite project of Elizabeth's for 
strengthening the English influence in Ireland, 
by creating ^e tie of consanguinity between the 
two countries. 

It is supposed that this castle was the princi- 

Sal residence of Spencer for about ten years, 
uring which time he composed the works that 
have chiefly contributed to his fame. But the 
turbulent and indignant spirit of the Irish 
regarded not the haunts of the muse as sacred, 
and wrapped tlie poet's dwelling in flames. An 
infant child of Spencer's, together with his most 
valuablepropertv, were consumed, and he return- 
ed into England; — where, dgected, and broken- 
hearted, he died soon after, at an inn in King- 
street, Westminster. 

The visits of sir Walter Raleigh to Spencer, 
at Kilcolman, increase the interest attached to 
the place, and ate not in the slightest degree 
questionable. To tlie advice of Raleigh, the 

Eublication of the first book of the Fairy Queen 
as been ascribed ; and the existence of a poeti- 
cal intercourse between such minds and in such 
distracting scenes, is a delightful recollection 
that almost warms the heart mto romance. 

Raleigh, it will be recollected, became Spen- 
cer's patron upon the death of sir Philip Sidney, 
whom he celebrates under the title of The 
Shepherd oj the Ocean. Raleigh also ensured 
Spencer the favour of Elizabeth, a pension of 
£60 per annum, and the distinction of her 
laureate. 

Besides the Shepherd's Calender and the Fairy 
Queen, Spencer wrote several other poems of 
considerable extent, and also some works in 
prose, the chief of which was a View of the State 
of Ireland, in which he endeavoured to point 
out a way for the settlement of that country. 



It is said lord Burleigh withheld the baanty 
Elizabeth intended for Spencer. But he is more 
stigmatized in these remarkable lines, where the 
misery of dependence on court favour is painted 
in fine colours : 

Full little know'st tbon, that has not tried. 
What hell it is, in sning: lonsr to bide; 
To lose gooil days, tlint might be tietter spent ; 
To waste longf nights in pensive discontcDt; 
To speed to-day, to he put baclc to-morrow. 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorronr ; 
To have thy princess' griace, yet want her peer«; 
To have thy aslcing, yet wait many years; 
To fret tliy soul with crosses and with cares j 
To eat thy heart thro' comforUess despair; 
To lawn, to cropch, to wiit, to ride, to run ; 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone. 

Uolher HuUard'l Tale. 

These lines exasperated still more the inele- 
gant, Burleigh. So true is the observation of 
Mr. Hughes, that even the sighs of a miserable 
man are sometimes resented as an aflront by him 
who is the occasion of them. 

Perhaps there never was a more panegyrical 
rhymer than Spencer, and yet so fine and ethe- 
real is his incense, that the breath of morning is 
not more cool and salutary : 

It falls me here to write of Chastity 
That fayrcst viitue far above the rest. 
For which what needs me fetch from Paerjr, 
Forreine eosarapies it to have cxprest, 
Sith it is shrined in my soveraine's hrest 
And form'd so lively on each perfect part. 
That to ail ladies, who have it profest. 
Needs bnt behold the poarlraict of her part^ 
If ponrtray'd it might be by any living art; 
But living art may not least part expressc. 
Nor life-resembling pencil it can paint. 
All it were Zeuxis or Praxiteles — 
His dsedale hand would faile and greatly faynt. 
And her perfections with bis error taynt ; 
Ne poet's wit tliat passetb painter farre — 
In picturing the parts of beauty daynt, &c. 

Mr. Todd, in his Life of Spencer,* has made 
many ingenious remarks on the false taste of 
some of our poets of that period, and particu- 
larly on that absurd propensity which dis- 
tinguished many of them, to accommodate the 
English language to the metres of the ancients. 
The absurdity, however, did not escape the 
animadversions of the critics and satirists of 
those times. Bishop Hall terms such efl'usions 
" rhymeless numbers." In his sixth Satire he 
thus speaks of them : 

Whoever saw a colt wanton end wUd, 
Yoked with a slow-foot ox on fallow field. 
Can right areed how handsomely besets 
Dull spondees witii the English dactylets. 
If Jove speai; English in a thund'ring cloud, 
Tkwick, thwack, and riff raff roars he out aloud. 
Fie on the forged mint that did create 
New coin of words never articulate. 

Strange as it may seem, there was not long 
since an attempt to revive this foolery ; but the 
very happy ridicule of the writers of the poetry 
in the periodical work of the AntijacoHn, ex- 
tinguished it, it may be hoped for ever. Few 
can forget the humorous efl'usions of the Needy 
Knife Grinder. — Beloe. 

* The best edition of Spencer's worlts is that of Todd, 
with notes, of 180S, 8 vols. Svo. 

Spencer's Poetiod works, 5 vols, crown Svo. William 
Pickering, London, 1834. 
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1599, NoT.29. DM, CbrirtopherBarkbb, 
printerto queen Elizabeth, in the 70th year of his 
age, and has erected to his memory, where be is 
buried, against the north wall of the chaucel of 
St. Mary's church at Datchet, near Windsor, 
Bucks, a handsome altar monument of white 
and black marble, supported by two pillars of 
led veined marble at the top, on the dexter side 
these arms, or, on a fesse dancettv azure three 
fleur-de-lis, of the first being Barker's. On a 
sinister side, the arms also on another shield im- 
paled per chevron or, and azure three mullets 
counterchanged, heme the arms of Day, bishop 
of Winchester, whose daughter was wife to Robert 
Barker. 

On a black marble tablet is this inscription : — 

Fix MIMORIX 

CBRtSTOFBSHI BARKER ARHIOBRI 

8SRCNIB91HS RXOINX ELIZABITHiB TTPOORArHI 

QUI TTrOORArBIAM A.VOL1CANAU 

X.ATBR1T1AM INVKNIT MARMORIAM RKLtQlXIT 

PARBNTIS OPTIHl 

BT 

Rachblii Barber oii.ecti«sihjb conjdois 
qua dtodxna pbolb 8vscbpta 

TVDRNA SVPEBSTITB 

aVOaOOT ILLAM N08CBRE CONTIOIT 

TBI8TB SUUM DBSIDBRIITH RB1.I4VIT 

POSVI 

Oeiit Jtlii is ammo Douini 1(I07. 
aTATia tvm 3t. 



Here Barker lies, once printer to the crown. 

Whose works oT art aeqair'd a vast renown. 

Time saw his worth, and spread around his Aune, 

That ftitare printer! mtxht Imprinl the same. 

Bat when liis strength could work the press no more. 

And his last sheets were folded into store, — 

Pore lUth, with hope, (the i;reatest treasures given,) 

Open'd their gates, and bade him pass to heaven. 



Christopher and Robert Barker dwelt 
in Patemoster-row, at the sign of the Tyger's 
Head, and kept a shop in Paul's church-yard, 
at the sign of the Grasshopper. They came of 
an ancient family, being descended from Christo- 
pher Barker, knight, king at arms. Edward 
Barker, who probably mignt be father to Chris- 
topher the printer, was by a will dated Dec. 31 , 
1549, appointed heir to one William Barker, his 
cousin, who had a considerable estate of houses 
in London, but nothing in any county, and died 
the 2nd of Jantiary after he nad made his will. 
Queen Elizabeth granted to our Christopher, 
and to Robert bis only son, a patent, in consi- 
deration of the father 8 great improvement of 
the art of printing: king James I. May 10, 1603, 
in the first year of his reign, granted the same 
patent to Christopher, son of the said Robert, to 
nold the same after the death of liis father, with 
a proviso, that if Christopher should die before 
his father, then his heirs, kc, should have it for 
four Tears after his father Robert's death. 

July 19, 1603, a special license was granted 
to Robert for printing all the statutes during his 
life. James I. in consideration of the sum of 
three hundred pounds, and an annual rent of 
twenty pounds, aemised to Robert Barker, Upton 
manor, for twenty-two years. The rent soon 
after was raised to forty pounds per annum. 



William Ball, in bis treatise conceniing the 
Regulating of Printing, 1651, as quoted by 
Ames, V. ii. p. 1091, expressly states that Robert 
Barker had paid for amendment, or correcting 
the translation of the bible, the considerable stun 
of j£.'),50(), therefore his heirs had the right of 
printing it. The magnitude of this sum seems 
to show, as Mr. Herbert has remarked in a note, 
that it must have been paid to the translators as 
the whole remuneration of their labours. 

James I. Feb. II, 1616, in the fourteenth of 
his reign, granted the same to Robert, son of the 
said Robert, for thirty years, to commence from 
the death of Robert die father. Charles I. 
July 20, 1627, in the third of his reign, having 
notice that the several interests of the Barkers 
were assigned over to Bonbam Norton and John 
Bill, confirmed the said assignment to Norton 
and Bill. Charles I. Sept. 26, 1635, in the 
eleventh of bis reign, granted the same to Charles 
and Matthew Barker, two other sons of Robert 
the father, after the expiration of the four years, 
to Christopher's heirs, and the thirty years to 
Robert their brother. Robert, to whom queen 
Elizabeth granted the office for life, 1589, died 
in the Queen's Bench, Jan. 10, 1645: so that 
Christopher's four years ended Jan 10, 1689. 
Robert the son's, began Jan. 1649, and expired 
Jan. 10, 1679. Charles II. Dec. 24, 1675, in 
the 27th of his reign, g^nts the same to Thomas 
Newcomb and Henry Hills for thirty years, to 
commence after the expiration of the respective 
terms granted to the Barkers. Charles and 
Matthew Barker's began Jan. 10, 1679, and 
expired Jan. 10, 1709. 

The Barkers, according to the custom of that 
period, used a cut of a man barking timber, 
consequently he was denominated a Barker. 
Quere; would not a barking dog have been 
equally applicable? 

The above list of patents relates only to the 
Barkert, but the office of king's printer will be 
more fully treated on under the year 1662, pott. 

In the Burghley manuscripts* is a memorial 
of the stationers' company, signed by Christo- 
pher Barker, stating, that pursuant to the orders 
of government, they had made search in every 
printing-bouse, to ascertain what works were in 
progress, and had met with resistance from 
Roger Ward. 

1599. The tcourge of villainie,vith additions 
of new tatvret. 1 2mo. . 

1590. George Shaw printed the following 
work : Encomittm iUiutrit. Heroii, D. Rob. 
Dumitit Euezii, el alia poemata, avion GvU. 
Vaughanno Maridunensf. 8vo. 



* The Burghley papers state from the diocesan's certlll- 
catc. 1567, that there wprc then In London, and its im- 
mediate vicinity, 3,833 Dutchmen, 730 Frenchmen, 137 
Italians, 10 Venetians, s6 Spaniards, 85 Portuguese, S 
Grecians, i Blackmores, I Dane, and but 98 Soots. 

To show the value of money and the method of travtil- 
ing, it Is stated by lord Burleigh, (to follow the words of 
his diary,) about sixty-three days coming Irom Scotland 
to Oreeuwich having had £i per diem ; and for postage, 
with twenty-two horses from London to Edinburgh, and 
from thence back to London, ^117. 

3 I 
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1599. The pleasant hittory of the two angry 
women of Abington, with the humorous mirth of 
Dicke Cotmies, and Nicholas Prouerbes, ttm 
seruing men. As it teas lately flayde by the 
right honorable the earle of ffottingltam, lord 
high admiral, his seruants. By Henry Porter, 
rent. 4to. Imprinted at London, for William 
Ferbrand, and are to be solde at his sliou, at 
the comer of Colman-streete, neere Lothbury. 
This writer produced only this piece, which is in 
the Garrick collection. 'Sold at Wright's sale 
forjCl 13j.; at Pearson's, for£l lit. 6d. 

1599. Died, William Le Bee, a celebrated 
letter-founder and engraver of Paris. He was 
bom at Tours, in 1533 ; his father was a noble 
burgeoise, and supplied the famous Robert Ste- 
phens with paper, in whose house young Le 
Bee was brought up, and where he got an in- 
sight into the composition of the types of that 
c^ebrated printing-house. He afterwards, by 
order of Francis I. made those beautiful types 
which Robert Stephens used ; and Philip II. of 
Spain,* employed him to prepare the types for 
the Antwerp PolyglotL In 1546 Le Bee took a 
journey to Venice, where he wasmuch employed. 
He returned to Paris, and practised his art with 
much success until his decease, which took place 
about the beginning of lf>i>9. 

Henry Le Bee, son of the above, was a 
printer at Paris. His sons and grandsons signa- 
lized themselves in the typographic art. The 
last of them died in the year 1686. 

1600. John Woolfe, city printer, a fish- 
monger, used the art of printing, and (as Stow 
says, in his Survey of London, p. 233) in a con- 
test between the patentees and the stationers' 
company, taking upon him as a captain in this 
cause, was content with no agreement, but gene- 
rally affirmed, that he might and would print 
any lawful book,notwithstanding any command- 
ment of the queen. And to that end had in- 
censed the popularity of London, as in a com- 
mon cause, somewhat dangerously. And with 
him several of the rest changing their minds, 
were associated, and laboured to overthrow those 
privileges the queen had granted, or could grant. 
Whereupon the abovesaid committees of the 
stationers' company, finding thein so disordered, 
would have bound them to appear before the 
queen's council, which they promised to do ; but 
after conference with their abettors refused ; and 
still prosecuted their complaints to her maiesty, 
garnishing the same with pretences of the liber- 
ties of London, and the common wealth of the 
said company; and saying, the queen was de- 
ceived by those that were the means for obtain- 
ing such privileges. He afterwards was in 
such favour with the citizens, that he was made 



• Wed September !3, IBIIS, In tlie rsrd year oThlB. " He 
was a monarch and a christian, and equally defective in 
both these characten : in the former case, because his 
inteUectaal eye constantly soared above, and never des- 
cended beneath the limits of ills own sphere, His reli^ous 
creed was g:loomyand unnierdful, because his deity was 
a tremendoafl b^gr : he had notliinK to hope fh>m his 
benevolence."— ScMifcr. He was burled in the Escurial, 
and was succeeded by his aoo Philip III. 




printer to the honourable city of London. In 
Martin Marprelate's piece, p. 23, he is repre- 
sented cmel, and called John Woolfe (alias 
Machivill), beadle of the stationers, and most 
tormenting executioner of Waldegrave's goods. 
Sec. He dwelt at Paul's Chain, and in DistafF- 
lane, over against the sign of the Castle, and 
had a shop in Pope's-hcad alley, in Lombard- 
street, in 1598. He was city printer in 1681, 
and was succeeded by John Windet. 



John Woolfe used the mark 
of a fleur-de-lis seeding, and 
sometimes about it, Ubiqve 
florescit. 



A woman's woorth defended against all I he men 
in the world ; proving them to be more perfect, 
excellent, and absolute in all rertuous actions 
than any man of what quality soever. Written 
by one that hath heard much, seen much, but 
knows a great deal more. 1599. 4to. 

A quip for an upstart courtier ; or a quaint 
dispute between velvet breeches, and cloth breeches. 
Wherein is plainly set downe the disorders in all 
estates and trades. 1592. 4to. 

In 1592, when the four or five first books of 
Amadis de Gaul* in French, were delivered to 
John Woolfe to be translated and printed, the 
signature of bishop Aylraerf was affixed to every 
book of the original. Hence Dekker's familiarity 
of expression in the Untrussing of the Humour- 
ous Poet, 

" Fuewell. my sweet Amadis de Gaul." 

1600, Feb. 17. Jordanus Brunos was burnt 
alive on tliis day, by the inquisition of Rome. 
He was bom at Nole, in tlie kingdom of Naples; 
was at first a Dominican, then went to Geneva, 
and turned Calvinist ; afterwards came to Lon- 
don, and wrote against all religions. Leaving 



• Lea Vingt Qunrtre Livrea if Amadis de Oaute, traduit 
par Kicholas de Herberay et aulres, aeec te Tkreaor. 13 
vols. In 12mo. and 3 vols, in 8vo. in all 36 vols. Lond. 
1575. 

This is esteemed the most celebrated and best of his 
romances. No boolt ever created a greater sensation on 
Its first pabllcation. Its popularity exceeded all bounds. 
All ranks of society were infatuated with the perusal. 
Amadia was in every body's hand, and formally quoted 
upon every occasion. The clergy became alarmed at its 
success ; and the learned Jesuit Possevin, even eighteen 
years after the publication, complains that the impression 
it produced was still unaltered. ** It had warped the 
minds of the French nation from their ancient notions 
and studies, and introduced a neglect of the acriptttrea.** 
He adds his solemn conviction, " Ulat the Devil instigated 
Luther to procure the translation into French, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating his grand scheme of overthrowing the 
catholic religion." This rare boolc was disposed of at the 
sale of colonel .Stanley, 1813, for jf21 IM. This copy 
was formerly Madame Pompadour's. 

t John Aylmer, bishop of London, died at Fulham, 
June 3, liiH ■■ buried in St Paul's. 
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Liondon, he went to Wittember^, embraced 
Lautheranism, and gut liberty toteacn his philoso- 
phy publicly. Here he made himself so many 
enemies, that he was obliged to decamp ; and he 
desperately determined to revisit his native 
country. On his return he was seized by the 
inquisitors of Venice, and sent to Rome, where 
he lay in prison fur the space of two years. He 
suffered (teath, which he might have averted 
eight days before, by a recantation, with forti- 
tude. The philosophical writings of Bruno, 
which have become very rare, display a classical 
cultivation of mind, a deep insight into the spirit 
of ancient pliilosophy, wit,and satire,as well as a 
profound knowledge of mathematics and natural 
philosophy. Most of them were published be- 
tween 1 584 and 1591. The most eminent philo- 
sophers since his time have borrowed much from 
him. Among recent writers, Schelling resembles 
him the most in metaphysics and his philoso- 
phical views of nature, and has given his name 
to one of his philosophical writings. 

1600. Nevxt from Flaunders. A new ballad 
of the great overthrow, that the valliant captaine 
Graue Maurice, sir Francis Veere, and other of 
the queene of England's friends, gaue to the 
archauke, and his army of Spaniards, upon 
Sunday the 22d of June last past, 1600. To the 
tune of lusty gallant. 

/( hegint, 

Yoa that be desirous, and therein take delight, &c. 
End», 

Thos have 70a heard the serrlce 

Of these onr EngiUsh friends. 
That still with losac nf life and Ununes 

The Flemish state defends. 
God banish thence idolatrie. 

That Engtisbmen mar say : 
That still we bane In apigrht of Spaine 

Some frendes beyond the sea.— Finis. 

1600, June 22. An order of the privy council, 
inhihiting all public performances about the 
city, except in two houses, the Globe and the 
Bankside. It was also ordered that the two 
companies should play " twice a-week, and no 
oftener;" and especially they shall refrain to 
plav on the sabbath day. 

It was customary, at this time, to carry table 
booh, (as they were called,) to the theatre, and 
either from curiosity, or enmity to the author, or 
some other motive, to write down passages of 
the play. There is reason to believe that some of 
Shakspeare's dramas underwent this fate, and 
that some of the old quartos were published 
from some of these imperfect copies. 

The prices of admission to the theatres in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, were considerably 
under the sums charged at the present day, even 
on reference to the relative value of monev at 
both periods. The cost varied from the gallery 
at two-pence, to the lords' room, where the charge 
was one shilling. The lords' room, situated 
over the stage, answered to the present stage 
boxes. Ben Jonson in the prologue to Every 
Mm out of hit Humour, acted for the first time 



at the Olobe, on Bankside, in 1509, says, " Let 
me never live to look so high as the two-penny 
room again ;" and in the same play mention u 
made of "the lords' room over the stage." 
Decker, in his Belman of London ; brintjing to 
Light the most Notorioui Villaniet that are now 
praetited in the Kingdom, first printed in 1608, 
also says, " Pay you too-pence to a player,and you 
may sit in the gallery," while in a play from the 
pen of Middlcton, " one of them is a nip : I 
took him once into the two-penny gallery at the 
Fortune." It appears that tlie price of admis- 
sion to the lords room over the stage, at the 
period above alluded to, was one shilling, for 
Decker, in his GuCt Hornbook, printed in 1609, 
says, " At a new play you take up the twelve 
penny room, next the stage, because the lords 
and you may seem to bee hail fellow well met." 

The customary price of the copy of a play to 
the booksellers, at this time, appears to have 
been twenty nobles, or £6 l-it. 4d. The usual 
present from the patron to whom it was dedicated, 
was 40<. Dramatic poets were in those times, as 
at present, admitted grati* into the theatre. 

The ancient custom of concluding the play 
with a prayer for the health and prosperity of 
the king and queen, if it were acted in the pub- 
lic theatres, probably gave birth to the common 
addition to the modem playbills, Vimnt Rex el 
Regina. If the play was acted in a private 
house, the patrons of it were prayed for. 

l.')99. Angelus Roccha, in bis appendix to the 
liiblia /Epostolica Vaticani, speaking of the li- 
brary of cardinal Launcclot, says, it was " cele- 
brated as well on account of the books (for there 
are seven thousand volumes,) as for the beauti- 
ful binding, their admirable order, and magnifi- 
cent ornaments." 

1599. The number of master printers in the 
whole of London, were twenty-two ; the journey- 
men amounted to about sixty. It must be re- 
collected that there were not any other printers 
allowed in the kingdom, except in the universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. The number 
of persons who exercised the art in England, 
from its introduction in 1474, to the end of this 
century, was about two hundred ; in Scotiand, 
eleven ; in Ireland, two ; and in Wales, one. 

1600. One Compendious Buik of Godly and 
Spiritual Sanges, colletit out of tundrye partet 
of the Scripture, with tundrye other Btulatet, 
changrit out ofprophaine languit in godly Sangit, 
for avoyding of Sin and Harlotry, with augmet^ 
tation of tyndrie gude and godly Ballatet, not 
contenet in thefirtt edition. 

Exactly con-ectit and newlie printed in Edin- 
burgh be Robert Smith, dwelling at the Nether 
Bow. 1600. 

Of the above curious book, Beloe never saw 
or heard of any copy but that which is in the 
Roxburgh collection. 

1600. NiNiAN Newton and Arnold Hat- 
field printed some works in partnership, and 
others separately. Newton dwelt in Lotbbury, 
and kept .shop at the sign of the Brazen Serpent, 
in St. Paul's church yard. 
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1600, /on. 13. Died, Francis Coldock, sta- 
tioner and printer, whose dwelling was at the 
sign of the Green Draf^on, in St. Paul's church 
vud. He was master of the stationers' company 
in 1091, and again in ld95, and gave them " a 
silver college pot" On a pillar in St. Faith's 
church, under St. Paul's, was the following in- 
scription : 

Near to this place Ueth buried the body of Francis Col- 
dock, twice muter of the compuij of stationere, who de- 
parted fliis life the xiii daj of January, |600, beinf; of the 
a^ of three score and twelve years ; who married Alice, 
the widow of Richard WatersoQ j and had issue by her two 
daughters. Joane, married to William Ponsonby, sta. 
tloner } and Aone, who died young. The said Alice was 
the daughter of Simon Burton, citizen and waxchandler 
of London. 

1600. Thomas Porfoot was a printer and 
stationer, and had a shop in St. Paul's church 
wd, at the sign of the Lucretia, within the New 
Rents, in Newgate market ; he likewise dwelt 
opposite St. Sepulchre's church, and other places. 
"The first work with the imprint of Thomas Pur- 
foot is dated 1A64. In 1588 he printed as the 
assign of Richard Tottle. He printed sixty 
works, to which he affixed the annexed mono- 
gram as his device. 




1600. Gabriel Simpson printed a consent of 
teripture, by Hugh Broughton.* Dedicated to 
queen Elizabeth. Finely printed, with many 
good engravings upon copper ; also, a large 
map of tJhe north part, from tne equinoctial, with 
the ancient seats of the first families. 8vo. 
Printed with William White. His dwelling 
was at the White Horse, in Fleet-lane. 

1600. Thomas Charde dwelt in Bishopsgate 
church-yard, and had carried on business from 
1582, though few works bear his imprint. 



• No En^ish biblical writer attracted so much notice 
daring the latter part of this century, and tiie commence- 
ment of the next, as Hui;b Broughton, whose skill in the 
Hebrew language occasioned a learned Jew to say to 
him, " O that yon would set over all your New Tatamtntt 
into such Hebrew as you speak to mc, you should turn 
all our nation." He was born at Oldhnry, iu Shropshire, 
in IU9, and was indebted for his education to the excel- 
lent Bernard Oilpin, who sent hhn to Cambri.lge. He waa 
afterwards a prebendary of Durham, and reader of dirinlty. 
In I5SS, he published a work, entitled The ComnU of 
Seriptur e. I t wa* the fruit of immense labour, and is a 
kind of system of scripture chronology and genealogy, 
designed to show from the scriptures, the chronological 
order of events from Adam to Christ It was dedicated to 
qneen Elizabeth, to whom It was presented, by himself, on 
her inauguration day, Nov. i;th, issg. He died August 
4th, Iflia, aged U years. His works were collected and 
printed In London, In 1663, with his life prefixed by Dr. 
Lightfoot, in one large volume folio. Several of his 
manuscripts are in the British Museum, bound in one vol. 
4to.i beside his manuscript Harmony of the Bible. 



1600. Belvidere; ortheOarden ofOieMutet, 
made by John Bodenham. This is a curious, 
and at Uie same time, a very whimsical poetical 
miscellany, as the author, in another edition, 
made it a rule, to give place to no more than a 
single quotation of single line, or a couplet of 
ten syllables. There was another edition in 
1610,"entitled the Garden of the Mutes, without 
the previous title of Belvidere, but they are one 
and the same collection. An imperfect copy of 
this work produced at the sale of Mr. Allen's 
library, jC I lU.6d. 

In 1600 also was published England't Par- 
nassus, or the choycett Flowers cf our modem 
Poets, with their poetical comparisons, hyR. A. 
R. A. means Robert Allot, concerning whom 
the reader may consult Walton's History of 
English Poetry, vol. iii. p. 280. 

Another poetical miscellany was also published 
in this year, entitled England't Helicon, in 4to. 
A second edition was published in 1614. 
1600. Died, Thomas Nash, a writer of very 
considerable bearing, but of great severity of 
style. He is called by Dr. Lodge, in his frtl» 
misery and Worlds Madness, discovering the 
Devil's Incarnate of tite Age, the true English 
Aretine. He was the writer against the Martin 
Marprelatet. He wrote a great deal, both in 
prose and verse, particularly of the satirical 
kind. He obtained considerable reputation as 
an author, and was praised by many of his co- 
temporaries. He is thus described by Michael 
Drayton : 

And surely Nosh, tho* he a proser were, 
A branch of laurel yet deserves to bear I 
Sharply satyrick was he, and that way 
He went i since that his being to this day; 
Few have attempted, and I surely think. 
These words shall hardly be set down in ink. 
Shall scorch and blast, so as his could when he 
Would inilict vengeance. 

In a very curious and scarce play, called the 
Return from Pamassui ; or, the Scourge of 
Simony, acted by the students of St. John^ 
college, Cambridge, 1606. After introducing 
Spencer, Constable, Lodge, Daniel, Watson, 
Drayton, Davis, Marston, Marlowe, Shakspeare, 
and Churchyard, the Interlocutors, Ingenioso 
and Judicio, thus proceed : 

Thomas Nash 
Ingenioso 
I here is a fellow, Judicio, that carried the deadly 
stocke in his pen, whose muse was armed with a 
jag tooth, and bis pen possest with Hercules 
furyes. 

Judicio. 

Let all his fiiults sleepe with hi* mouniefhl cheat. 

And there for ever with his ashes rest ; 
His stile was witty, though he had some gall; 
Something he might have mended, so may aU. 
Yet this 1 say, that for a mother wit 
Few men have ever seen the like of it 

Nash was bom at LeostoSe, in the county of 
Suffolk. His father was descended from the 
Nashes of Herefordshire, as he himself informs 
us in his whimsical production, called the Praise 
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of a Red Herring.* He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and was, for almost seven yeais a member 
of St. John's college. Mr. Oiffoid observes, 
that Nash had an inexhaustible vein of caustic 
raillery, never yet surpassed. In 1699 it was 
ordered " that all Nasfaes bookes and Dr. Har- 
vey's bookes be taken wheresoever they may be 
found, and that none of the same bookes be ever 
printed hereafter." 

1600, Nuv. 2. Died, Richard Hooker, an 
eminent English divine, author of an excellent 
■work, entitled the Laws of Eccletiattical Polity^ 
in eight books folio. Ot Hooker and his work, 
pope Clement VII. said, " this man indeed de- 
serves the name of an author. His books will 
get reverence by age; for there is in them such 
seeds of eternity, that they shall continue till the 
last fire shall devour all learning." Richard 
Hooker was some time master of the temple, 
but he voluntarily quitted that station for the 
sake of studious retirement, in which he wrote 
his famous Ecclesitutical Polity. The epithets 
he is nsuaUy distinguished by are those of the 
judicious and the learned ; and they are epithets 
to which he has an undoubted title. There is 
reason to believe that it has been regarded as a 
model, by a Locke and a Hoadley. He was 
bom in the year 1 553. 

1600. Dtenumologie, in form of a dialogue, 
divided into three books. By king James v I. 
Edinburgh. 

James was at all times more desirous of 
stretching his kingly prerogative than to exercise 
it justly; and he evinced the same notions to 
literature, for he ordered all hookt to he himt 
that were written against his opinions. Such 
was the fate of Scot's Ditcovery, tec. 

The reign of James the Sixth of Scotland and 
First of England, may be said to have been the 
witchcraft age of Great Britain. Scotland had 
always been a sort of fairy land ; but it remained 
for that sagacious prince, at a time when know- 
ledge was beginning to dispel the mists of super- 
stition, to contribute, by his authority and writ- 
ings, to resolve a prejuoice of education into an 
article of religious belief among the Scottish 
people. He wrote and published a Treatite on 
Damonologie ; the purpose of which was, to 
" resolve the doubting hearts of many, as to the 
fearful abounding of those detestable slaves of 
the devil, witches or enchanters." The authority 
of scripture was perverted, to show not only the 
possibility, but certainty, that such " detestable 
slaves" do exist; and many most ridiculous 
stories of evil enchantment were adduced to 
establish their " fearful abounding." The trea- 
tise, which is in the form of a dialogue, then 
proceeds to treat of the punishment which such 
crimes deserve: 



* This punphet contains an account, perhaps the eazli- 
est, of Great Yarmoath, in Norfolk, the haven of which, 
he tells us, cost abov e ^aO,ooo repairing in the last twenty- 
eight years. This was very scarce, even in the time of 
ilr Hans Sloane. 

t Hoolcer's taws of eeelenastical polHHe. London : 
printed by John Windet. isg3. Folio. Another edition 
tppcued by the same printer, Ifioi. 



" P. Then to make an ende of our conference, 
sence I see it drawis leatt, what forme of punish- 
ment think ye merites this magiciens and wit- 
ches? For I see that ye account them to be all 
alike gyltie. 

E. (The king) They ought to be put to deathe. 
According to the law of God, the citil and im- 
perial law and the muuiciple law of all Christian 
nations. 

P. But what kind of deathe I pray yon f 

E. It commonlie used to be fyre, but there 
is an indifferent thing to be used in every country, 
according to the law or custome thairof. 

P. But aught no texe, age, or rank to be ex- 
e%utd ? E. None at all. 

Such, in fact, was the cruel and barbarous 
law of James's native cotmtry ; and such became 
the law also of England when he succeeded to 
the throne of Elizabeth. The absurdity of such 
a law, so long since consigned to universal exe- 
cration, stands in need of no illustration ; but it 
may furnish instruction, and show the state of 
society before the art of printing had cleared 
the mist of supeistition from the eyes of igno- 
rance. 

1600. The house of commons took into con- 
sideration the following patents and monopolies: 

To Edward Daroy, a patent for cards.* 

To John Spilman, a patent to make paper. 

To Ricbara Watkins and James Roberts, a 
license to print almanacks. 

To Richard Wrighte, to print the Hittory of 
Comeliut Tadtut. 

ToJohnNorden, to print Speculum Britannue. 

To sir Henry Singer, touching the printing of 
school bookes. 

To Thomas Morley, to print songs in three 
parts. 

To Thomas Wight and Bonham Norton, to 
print law books. 

The following curious recitation of charters, 
decrees, grants, and privileges, giving monopo- 
lies of the labours of the press to various bodies 
and individuals, with a curious note upon the 
subject, as given by Mr. Rowe Mores, copying 
all his quaintnessof style and printing: — 

Pleasant enough it is to contemplate the gra- 
dations by which the dispersion of knowlMge 
amongst the people hath been effected, en et ecce ! 

By restraints on thefounden — ^by restraints on 
the printers — ^by exclusive patents for making 
paper — by exclusive patents for printing Biblet, 
tettamenti, and comm. pr. books, necnon omnes 
libros qvoscunq ; quos tn templis hujus regni uti 
mandavimus autpostea rnandah. — a lumping pa- 
tent! — for the Bible with annotations — ^for the 
N. Test. — for psalters — for primers — for cate- 
chisms — for prayer books, ana, to bring devotion 
to iVs focus, for " living-voice of metre-psalm." 

For the Pandect — for the statutes — for statute 

* On the mentioning of the monopoly of cards, sir 
Walter Rawleigih blushed. Upon readini; of the patents, 
Mr. Hackweil, of Lincoln's Inn, stood up. and asked, Is 
not bread there f Bread, quoth one ; bread, quoth another ; 
this voice seems strange, quoth another. No, quoth Mr. 
Hackett, if order be not taken herein, Bread will be 
there before the next parliament, lie- 
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booki, aett, proelam. ^e. — ^for all manner of 
books touching the comm. law. 

For Lat. Greek and Hebr. — for dietionariet — 
for grammari — for accidenees — for the Crus- 
cro$t-row — for school-books generally. 

For maps and charts — for maps, charts, and 
plots of England and Wales — for all manner of 
oooks or tables, toiiching cosmography, geography, 
or topography. 

For music — for ruled paper for music, for songs. 

For almanacs — ^for almanacs and brief chroni- 
cles — ^for single books. 

And lastly, when entireties were all exhausted, 
by exclusive patents for things printed on one 
side of a sheet or of any part of a sheet of paper — 
By the charter to the Comp. of Stationers — ^by 
taxes upon the Universities; and, to close the 
whole, by a sweetener to authors of a lease for 
years of their own works. 

Not but that indulgences of some sort were 
requisite in the infancy of the art " when there 
were but few books and few printers within this 
realm who could well exercise and occupy the 
science and art of printing; but these were 
granted upon good consideration, the encourage- 
ment of a newly-invented 'feat,' which opened 
the hidden mine of knowledge to a besotted 
world, yet were they few, and to endure but a 
short time." GraftotCs patent was for three 
years only, for the printing of Coverdale's bible, 
afterwards they became numerous as briefs for 
fire and water, high winds, hail storms, and 
thunder showers ; tenants at rack-rent and bur- 
thened with numerous poor, and for any other 
sundries which packed seeund. artem mar be 
strained to the dam. of £1000 and three-half- 
pence, and bring grist to the Ch. and Staff. 

AVhen the people began to emerge out of 
darkness into light, and to show a desire for 
instruction, they were soon taught to pay for 
their curiosity by these shameml patents, by 
which the most necessary books were monopo- 
lized, and first of all those which should first of 
all have been privileged. 

But these patents and monopolies produced 
mussitations and grumblings and a petition from 
the inferior printers to the privy council against 
them ; setting forth that they were contrary to 
law, and that no such ought to be granted, — and 
they affirmed that thev might and would, (and 
so indeed they did too) print any lawful book, 
notwithstanding any commandment of the queen. 
The house of commons took the matter into con- 
sideration, and the patentees, the richer printers, 
making a virtue of necessity, deemed it expedi- 
ent to toss a cade to the whule, and to yield to 
the Comp. of Stat, in 1583 certain books towards 
the relief and maintenance of the poorer. Here's 
a list of some : — 

By Barker the queen's printer, — The TV. Test. 
the paraphr. of Erasm. — the 2 vols, of homilies — 
the articles of religion. 

The Queen^s injunctions. — all pro templis,a.nd 
to be purchased by every parish in the kingdom ; 
but mark, it was the profit only of the N. T. 
which Barker relinquished, with a proviso that 



he printed them himselfe; and i*ith anoths 
proviso that he retained some for secret services, 
yet this was in the time of Q. Eliz. and these 
books the beginning of the reformation scarce 
then completed. 

Tottel, the law printer, had more in him of 
the wisdom of the serpent; he kept his law 
books to himself, and yielded Dr. Wilson wpim 
usurie, and the sonnets of th' earle of Sttrrey. 

The Warden, — an almanack to be stuck «• 
walls. Another — Calvin upon Daniel, TTie prac- 
tice of prelates, and The image of God. Another 
— Agrtppa of the vanilie of seteruxs, and Sent- 
entite pueriles. Another, — TTie art of rhetorie. 
The courtier. The flower of friendship, and TXe 
image of idlenesse. 

But most of them with r^trictions and reser- 
vations yielded unwillingly the remainder in fee 
of a squeezed orange; for romo homini ; with- 
out a metaphor ! 

Many other examples might be g^ven, bat 
we content ourselves for the present, because 
we are all acquainted with the plunder, and take 
leave of the sixteenth century, a period compriong 
events, which, whether we regard their influence 
upon literature, arts, and policy, or their effects 
in the diffusion of truths justly merits to be con- 
sidered as the most important century which has 
elapsed since the era of Christianity. During 
this century it will be perceived that the press 
had made rapid strides to the attainment of that 
liberty which is the inherent right of man ; but 
much was left to be done, and though the abut- 
ment was but laid in the lifteenth century, the 
structure was left to be perfected in our own day. 
During the sixteenth century, both at home and 
abroad, despotism would not acknowledge the 
infant press : shackles and persecution, fines and 
confiscation were still the lot of those who dared 
to utter sentiments inimical to power; but, 
says a modem writer, " whoever has attentively 
meditated on the progress of the human race, 
cannot fail to discern that there is now a spirit of 
inquiry amongst men, which nothing can stop 
or even materially control. Reproach and oblo- 
quy, threats and persecution, will be in vain. 
They may embitter opposition and engender 
violence, but they cannot abate the keenness of 
research. There is a silent march of thought, 
which no power can arrest, and which is not 
difficult to foresee, will be marked by important 
events. Mankind were never before in the atu- 
atinn in which they now stand. The press has 
been operating upon them for several centuries, 
with an influence scarcely perceptible at its com- 
mencement, but by daily becoming more palp- 
able, and acquiring accelerated force, it is rous- 
ing the intellect of nations; and happy will it be 
for them, if there be no rash interterence with 
the natural progress of knowledge ; and if by a 
judicious and gradual adaptation of their insti- 
tutions to the inevitable changes of opinion, they 
are saved from those convulsions which the pride, 
prejudices, and obstinacy of a few may occasion 
to the whole." — Essays on the formation of 
Opinions. 
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" What nnmeroas woitUes whom with lyres high stnuic 

In pompons strains ftail manuscripts once sun^, 

To time's abyss are with their Touchers tost. 

Nor one memorial of existence boast I 

But llring meilt (still, alas I oppos'd) 

Now sees the gnlph of black obUTion closed i 

Sees present envy Impotently rave. 

And pants for honest praise beyond the grave ; 

Firm and exalted o'er its wayward fate. 

Sees the folr pace for ftme's impression wait. 

And safe, in jnst posterity's reward. 

Consigns its glory to the future bard. 

The brave and good, prepared to live in death. 

With unreluctant smiles shall yield their breath. 

While latest times Nkwton entire shall boast. 

Nor mottm a Bacon, Locks, or Milton lost." 



TttB influence of literature on the destiny of man 
is of unquestionable impoitance. Bool^ are the 
best, the noblest monuments of all nations ; and 
ages cannot transmit to ages any inheritance so 
valuable as the thoughts and productions of men 
of talent. Knowledge is that which, next to 
virtue, truly and essentially raises one man above 
another : it finishes one half of the human soul : 
it makes existence pleasant to us, and adminis* 
ters a perpetual senes of gratification. It gives 
ease to solitude, and grace to retirement. Dr. 
Aiken says, "in books we have the choicest 
Uioughts of the ablest men in tbeir best dress. 
We can at pleasure exclude dulness and imper- 
tinence, and open our doors to wit and good 
sense alone." " In a polite age," says Goldsmith, 
" almost every person becomes a reader, and re- 
ceives more instruction from the press than the 
pulpit." 

" I acknowledge," says M.Wendebom, " that 
abuses are sometimes committed in consequence 
of the unrestrained freedom of the press ; but 
after the observation of many years, I am con- 
fident that the advantages infinitely preponde- 
rate. The public is the dread tribunal before 
which every cause is judged. Every man is 
beard, and is free to vindicate his conduct. 
Had all lands such heralds, whose loud voice 
might awaken shame and fear; were the com- 
mon people of every country equally eager to 
read the public papers; then would discord, 
oppression, and bigotry, soon be banished from 
their borders, by a great majority of votes, and 
men that can read, and dare to write, would 
soon cease to be slaves." 

Henry IV.* of France, read every book with 
pleasure that was published concerning his 

* Henry IV. was born at Pau, In Beme, December IS, 
ISS3) ascended the Ftench throne, August 3, issg; for- 
merly announced the Protestant (alth, at St. Denys, July 
35, 1983 i published the memorable edict of toleration of 
Nantz, April ig, isge, which was revoked by Lonia XIV. 
in I8ss ; received bis death (Tom the hand of the fanatical 
assassin Ravaillac, who stabbed him. May U, lOlo. 



operations; for under his reign everr person 
enjoyed free liberty of speaking, writing, and 
printing ; and truth, which be sought after 
everywhere, came in her turn, even in her turn 
to seek him. The greatest compliment which can 
be paid to kingi, ii to believe them worthy to 
attend to her voice. Unhappy must that reign 
be where the history of it is obliged to conc^ 
its author. L'Etoile relates that Henry having 
read the book called the Anti-Soldier, asked his 
secretary of state, Villeroy, if he had seen this 
work, and upon his replying in the negative, 
" It is right you should see it," said he, " for it 
is a book which takes me finely to task, but it 
is still more severe on you." He was desired to 
punish an author who had written some severe 
satires upon the court : " it would be against 
my conscience," said this good prince, " to 
trouble an honest man for having told the 
truth." 

1601, i^ei. 25. Robert Deverenx, earl of Essex, 
beheaded. He was the son of Walter, earl of 
Essex, and bom at Netherwood, November 10, 
1567. He served in many important expedi- 
tions in difi°erent parts of Europe, and rose very 
high in the favour of queen Elizabeth. In 1597 
he was made earl marshal of England, and on 
the death of lord Burleigh, chancellor of Cam- 
bridge. About this time he incurred the queen's 
displeasure in a remarkable manner. At a 
private council held respecting the appointment 
of a proper person to govern Ireland, he had the 
impnidence to oppose her majesty with rudeness, 
on which she gave him a box on the ear. The 
violent earl instantly laid his hand on his sword, 
and swore he would not have taken such treat- 
ment even from her father. At length a recon- 
ciliation took place, and he was sent to Ireland, 
where he met with bad success. His enemies 
in the meantime turned the mind of the queen 
against him, and he returned to England, and 
again fell into disgrace, and was imprisoned. In 
1600 he regained his liberty, but did not make 
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a proper use of it, but beg^an to arm in his own 
defence. Some blood was shed before he sur- 
rendered, on which he was made close prisoner, 
tried, and executed. He was buriea in the 
Beachamp, or Lady chapel, at Warwick. Essex 
was the steady friend of learning and learned 
men. 

1601, March 30. Henrv Cuffe, celebrated for 
his wit, learning, and misfortunes, was executed 
at Tyburn, with sir Geily Merrick, on this day. 
He was bom at Hinton St. George, in Somer- 
setshire, about the year 1560, and was of Trinity 
college, Oxford, where his diligence was so 

Ct that he very soon distinguished himself 
I most of his cotemporaries, mure especially 
in his knowledge of Greek, and his admirable 
faculty in disputing. He was afterwards pro- 
moted to the Greek professorship, and was chosen 
proctor of the university, April 10, 1594. The 
earl of Essex, who was fond of learning and 
encouraging those who possessed it, as a means 
of rewarding Mr. Cufle, appointed him his secre- 
tary when he became lord lieutenant of Ireland; 
and in that capacity obtained the entire confi- 
dence of his master, and shared with the earl his 
splendour and his disgrace. He was one of the 
persons who was forced to surrender at Essex 
nouse; and when the earl was condemned, he 
charged Mr. Cufle to his face with being the 
author of his misfortunes, and the person who 
principally persuaded him to pursue violent 
measures. He was brought to nis trial on the 
6th of March, and defended himself with great 
steadiness and spirit. He was convicted, and as 
he was looked upon as a dangerous person bv 
those in power, executed accordingly, dying with 
great constancy and courage. The following 
epigram was written in Greek upon his death : 

Thou yrut. Indeed, well read in Oraak I 
Thy Alpha too, was crown'd with hope> 

Bat oh I thoug:h sad the tmtb I speak, 
Ttiy Oniei:a proved bat a rope. 

Sir Gelly Merrick was executed for conniving 
at the advice given by Mr. Cuffe to the earl, 
when in Ireland. 

1601. Died, Tycho Brahe, a famous astrono- 
mer, was descended from a noble Swedish family, 
settled at Knudstorp, in Denmark, where he was 
bom in 1546. He studied philosophy and 
rhetoric, with a view of making the law his pro- 
fession, but the solar eclipse, which happened in 
1560, turned bis attention to astronomy, which 
he considered as a divine study, and he applied 
to it with the greatest avidity. In 1565, he 
returned home, and in a quarrel with a Danish 
noble lost his nose, which he supplied with an 
artificial one, so curiously made tnat the defect 
was hardly to be perceived. About this time he 
applied to the study of chemistry, in hopes of 
finding the philosopher's stone. After this he 
travelled for some years, and on his return to 
Denmark, resided with his uncle, who furnished 
him with the means of making celestial obser- 
vations : and here it was, that in 1573 he dis- 
covered a new star in theconstellation Cassiopeia. 



But shortly afterwards he incurred the dia- 
pleasure of his relations by an imprudent mar- 
riage, and the quarrel was so great that the 
king was obliged to interfere to effect a recon- 
ciliation. At the royal command he read lec- 
tures on astronomy at Copenhagen. The kinr 
also gave him the isle of Huen, where he erected 
on it the castle of Uranienburg in the year 1576; 
and at seventy paces distance another building 
for an observatory, to which he gave the name 
of Stellteburg, or Stiemeburg. Feeling himself 
in want of a printing-press for the publication of 
the fruits of his astronomical researches, he 
introduced one into his castle, and published 
from it several learned pieces between the years 
1596 and 1600. These generally bear the im- 
print Uranxhergi Dania, and were to be had at 
the booksellers in Frankfort. The king added 
to the donation above-named, a pension, and 
some lucrative places. In this situation he re- 
sided about twenty years, but on the death of 
the king he lost his pension ; in consequence of 
which he left Uranienburg, and went to Copen- 
hagen, from whence he removed to Pra^e, 
where he died. He left a widow, two sons, and 
four daughters. He was a man of great genius, 
but excessively superstitious, being addicted to 
judicial astrology, and very attentive to omens. 
His temper was also uncommonly irritable, and 
his vanity disgusting. Of the last, no greater 
proof can be given uian his inventing a system 
in oppositition to the Copemican, and more ab- 
surd than that of Ptolemy. His works, how- 
ever,sbow him to have been an accurate observer. 

1601. Mamert Patibon, a learned Greek 
printer of Paris, who married Dionysia Barbe, 
(Maittaire thinks about 1579,) widow of Robert 
Stephens, and by this connexion becomes en- 
titled to a distinct place among the family of 
the Stephenses. He enjoyed the office of typo- 
graphus regius, and was unquestionably a learn- 
ed printer, and his "officina" appears to have 
been beautifully provided with Greek typts. 
In 1578, he gives "apud Mamertum PattU- 
ttmium Typographum iteginum, in officina Ro- 
bertut Stephani. 

1601. According toCoxe, Travel* in Switzer- 
land, the first book printed in Romanesche (dia- 
lect of the Grey League) was executed at Lin- 
dau, in Bavaria, namely, a Catechism, composed 
by Daniel Bonifacius. In 1604, Ludovicus 
Bremenses, printed at Innda del laeum Aeroni- 
t<m,an island in the lake of Constance; probably 
the city of Lindau is meant by this expression. 

1601. James VI. being at Edinburgh, he at- 
tended,upon one occasion, theworship of the high 
church, where a minister, of the name of BaJ- 
carguhall, performed the service. In the course 
of the sermon, this preacher advanced some- 
thing which was derogatory to the authority of 
bishops ; upon which James rose from his seat, 
and interrupting the speaker, asked him what 
authority from scripture he had for that asser- 
tion ? Balcarguhall replied that he could bring 
sufficient proof from scripture for all that he baa 
asserted. The king denied this, and pledged his 
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kinf^dom that he would prove the contrary ; 
adding that it was the practice of the preachers 
to busy themselves about such causes in the 
pulpit; but he was aware of their intentions, 
and would look after them. This interlude con- 
tinued upwards of a quarter of an hour, to the 
^freat edification of the audience; after which 
James resumed his seat and heard the sermon 
to the end.— itf'Cne. 

1601 . Ralph Newberv, printer and stationer, 
whose dwelling was in Fleet-street, a little above 
the Conduit. He was warden of the stationers' 
company in 1583, and master in 1598 and 1601, 
and gave a stock of books, and privilege of 

Erinting, to be sold for the benefit of Christ's 
ospital and Bridewell. He was assignee with 
Henry Denham. He wasconcemed with George 
Bishop and others, in printing. His first book 
is dated 1560. In 1590 he printed in Greek 
types, Joannii Chrytostomi, &c., Homiliac ad 
popuium Antiochenum, vinginti et duae, opera el 
ttudio Joannii Harmari, collegii prope Wmlon 
wagittri informatoru. 

1601. Love'i Martyr; or Rotating Complaint, 
allegorically ihaduwing the truth of Love, in the 
etnutant fate of the Phcmix and Turtle. Such 
is the title of " a poem, interlarded with much 
varietie and raritie, now first translated out of 
the venerable Italian of Torquato Coeliano, by 
R (obert) C (hester.) Lond. 1601. 4to." This 
is one of the rarest poetical morceaux in the 
English language, which produced at the Rox- 
burgh sale £24 ;fa. and was purchased by sirM. 
M. Sykes, from the Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica, 
at £50, and was knocked down at his sale, in 
1824, at the enormous sum of £61 I9s. 

1 601 . The fountaine of Self Love, or Cynthia> 
Revels. As it hath beene sundry times privately 
acted in the Black Friers, by the children of her 
Majestis chappell. Written by Ben Jonson. 

Quod non dant Proceres dablt HMrlo ; 

Hand tamen invideas rati qaem Polpita paacunt. 

Imprinted at London, for Walter Burre, and 
are to be solde at his shop in Paules Church 
Yard, at the signe of the Flower de Luce and 
Crowne. 1601 . 

1602, June 22. " Lent unto Benjamy Jonson 
at the apoyntment of E. Alleyn and William 
Birde, in earnest of a boocke [play] called 
Richard Crook-back, and for a new adicyontiot 
Jeromino, the sum of x lb." — Henslowe manu- 
tcriptt. That tragedy, " if ever acted," was 
speedily withdrawn. 

1602. A political pageant, called England't 
Joy, was represented at the Swan theatre. It 
was the year of a fierce histrionic paper war. 

1602. William Leake, dwelling at the sign 
of the Holy Ghost, in St. Paul's churchyard, 
printed an edition of Venu* and Adonit. 16mo. 
27 leaves. Only two copies are known ; one of 
which is in the Malone collection, now in the 
Bodleian libraiy. A copy of this work was sold 
at Mr. Stevens'^ sale for£l It. 6d.; resold at 
Brindley's sale for £42 ; and again at Strettel's 
for £26 6s. 



1602, The Art of English Poesie, bv Thomas 
Campion, wherein it is demonstratively proved, 
and by example confirmed, that the English 
toong will receive eight leeerall hinds of numbers, 
proper to itselfe, which are all in this booh set 
forth, and were never before this time by any man 
attempted. Printed by Richard Field, for An- 
drew Wise. 

This tract is a formal attack upon rhime. 
The author observes thus in his Preface: — " For 
this end have I studied to induce a true forme 
of versefying into our language, for the vulgar 
and unartificiall custome of riming hath, I know, 
detered many excellent wits from the exercise of 
English poesy." 

This tract roused the indignation of Samuel 
Daniel, who in the very following year pub- 
lished A Defence of Rhyme, against a pampUet, 
entituled. Observations m the Art of Poesie, 
wherein is demonstratively proved that rymeis 
the fittest harmonie of wordes that comports with 
our language. 

Among other remarks in vindication of rhyme, 
Daniel has the following: — 

" But had our adversary taught us by his owne 
proceeding, this way of perfection, and therein 
iram'd us a poeme of that excellencie as should 
put downe all, and been the maister-peece of 
these times, we should all have admired him. 
But to deprave the present forme of writing, 
and to bring us nothing but a few loose and un- 
charitable epigrammes, and yet would make us 
believe those numbers were come to raise the 
glory of our language, giveth us cause to sus- 
pect the performance, and to examine whether 
this new arte, conetat sibi, or, aliquid sit dictum, 
quod non sit dictum prius." 

1602. The bishop of Origuela, a town in the 
province of Murcia, in Spain, possessed a print- 
ing-press within the walls of his own palace ; as 
a little work which he caused to be printed for 
the use of bis clergy, entitled Synodus Oriolano 
seeunda, bears for imprint, Onola, in palatio 
episcopali per Didacum de la Torre, anno Domi- 
ni 1602. This book is in Trinity college, Dub- 
lin ; as well as another of the next year, also by 
the bishop, who appears to have been the cor- 
rector of his own press. lu this latter work b« 
apologizes to the reader, for his want of Greek 
types,and for some inaccuracies which had crept 
in through his own ill health and the necessary 
care of his diocese. Antonio, in his Bibliotheca 
Hispana, mentions a book printed here in 1603. 

1602. The Dooke of Common Prayer, com- 
monly called Queen Elizabeth's Prayer Book, 
with a portrait of the queen, and borders round 
each page, containing the Dance of Death. 

1603, March 24. Died, Elizabeth, queen of 
England, who has ever been acknowledged as 
one of the wisest, as well as the most fortunate 
of our English monarchs. She possessed many 
of those qualities which are eminently suited 
to the ruler of such a kingdom as that over 
which she presided. The solid judgment, im- 
mense capacity, and deep penetration which 
she discovered in the choice of her ministers, the 

3 K 
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management of her finances, and the adminis- 
tration of justice, have deservedly acquired the 
praise and admiration of posterity ; while her 
prudence and vigilance, her vigour, constancy, 
and magnanimity have never, perhaps, been sur- 
passed by any monarch in ancient or modem 
history. But many instances are on record, 
which prove that she partook of the imperious 
spirit of her father, and sometimes degraded the 
amiable character of woman, by giving way to 
tlie violence of passion ; nor was sne over delicate 
in the choice of terms to express her displeasure. 
At the commencement 0/ her reign she was 
moderate and humble; towards the end of it, 
haughty and severe; and to flatter her charms 
at the age of sixty-five, was the surest road to 
her favour and esteem. Her ministers* could 
always bias her judgment by means of flattery, 
or by intimidating threats that her throne was in 
danger ; but the strength of her reason op|>osed 
their opinions, and made her defer, as long as 
she could, a decision which she fell was incon- 
sistent with her better part. But whatever were 
her defects as a woman, as a queen she is ever 
to be remembered by her subjects with g^ratitude. 
From the time that the earl of Essex was he- 
headed, the days of Elizabeth were sorrowful 
and gloomy ; and she never ceased to reproach 
herself for the cruel precipitancy with which she 
acted. Her godson, sir John Harrington, de- 



* Ths foDowloK brief notices of EUzabeth't mlnltten 
may not be tnappltcable to our purpose : — 

WiUiam Cecil, lord Burghley, was born at Bourn, In 
Lincolnshire, Sept. 13, I520| received the honour of 
knighthod from Edward VI October SI, issi ; became 
chief minister to queen Elizabeth, and for a long time 
governed her councils. He was Jealoos of every man 
wliose services were greater, and whose parts were better 
tlian ills own. He died August 4, 1&98. 

Sir Francis Walsingtiam, one of the most eminent of 
Elizabeth's statesmen.her frequent representative at foreign 
courts, died Aprils, 159a, buried in St. Paul's. 

Sir Christopher Hatton was one of the handsomest and 
most accomplished men of his time, and to these acciden- 
tal Instances of good fortune he owed his advancement in 
Elizal>eth's favour: certain it is, the same anomalous 
partiality which led her into the greatest extravagancies 
with Leicester and Essex she displayed towards Hatton, 
which eventually promoted him to the highest stations in 
the cabinet, and in his profession of a lawyer. He was 
appointed vice chamberlain of her hooselioid, lord high 
chancellor of England, and knight of the garter. He 
died November 20, 1591. 

Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, was born at injinam, 
September 7, iM3, was ennobled in September, isSt. 
On June 4, 15S0, he was married to Amy Robsart, in the 
presence of Edward VI., she met her death by violence, 
at Cumnor hall, near Oxford, September Bth, Is6o. He 
is supposed to hare been poisoned, and died September 4, 
I J8g. For thirty years this nobleman had been the favour- 
ite of ills royal mistress, over whose affections he bad 
held such a firm ascendency as to Iteep her ignorant of bis 
dissipated maimers. As her councillor, he abused her 
confidence ; for in the advice he ^ve of the unfortunate 
queen of Scotland, during the period of his government 
in the Netherlands, and in all the affairs of state, in whidi 
her misplaced partiality led her to consult him, he ever 
considered the furthering of his own ambitious plans, and 
his personal gratification, before the honour of his mis- 
tress and the ends of Justice. Leicesterwas too mean to be 
noble, and too vain to be great Biuied at Warwick. 

Thomas Sackville, lord BucVhurst, first earl of Dorset, 
filled various important offices in tiie state; he was lord 
hl^ treasurer to queen Elizabeth, chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Oxford, K.O., Sec. and as an author maintains 
an eminent station amon;; the poets of his country. He 
died at a very advancee<l age, loaded with wealth and 
honours, April IB, 160s. 



scribes her majesty, in October, 1601, as altered 
in features, and reduced to a skeleton. He says, 
her food was only manchel food and succory 
pottage. Her taste for dress was gone. Nothing 
could please her; she was the torment of the 
ladies who waited on her person. She stamped 
with her feet, and swore violently at the objects 
of her anger. For her protection she had or- 
dered a sword to be placed on the table, which 
she often took in her hand acd thrust with 
violence into the tapestry of her chamber." 
After the death of her intimate friend, the 
countess of Nottingham, she spent her days and 
nights in tears, and only spoke to mention some 
irritating subject; and having experienced some 
hours of alarming stupor, she persisted, after her 
recovery from it, to remain seated on cushions, 
from which she could not be prevailed upon to 
remove during ten days ; but sat with her finger 
generally on her mouth, and her eyes open and 
lixvd upon tlie ground, for she had an absurd 
notion that if she lay down in bed she should 
not rise from it again. In her last illness die 
removed, on a stormy day in January, from her 
palace in Westminster to Richmond ; and when 
tier ailings increased, she was obstinate in re- 
fusing medical advice. Her secretary, with the 
other great ministers of state, hanng met at 
Richmond, the queen was put into bed, and 
listened to prayers and exhortations from the 
archbishop. Two days before her death, Cecil 
reminded the queen that she had once said to 
him, at Whitehall, that her throne was the 
throne of kings. To which she replied, " I will 
have no rascal to succeed me. Who should suc- 
ceed me but a king ?" On being asked to ex- 
plain her meaning more fully, her majesty said, 
"that a king should succeed, and who could 
that be but her cousin of Scotland." The arch- 
bishop resumed his prayers : she became speech- 
less, but twice beckoned him to continue. In 
the evening the same lords requested her to 
make a sign, if she continued in the same mind 
respecting the succession. The queen raised 
her arms in the air, and closed them over her 
head. In a few minutes she began to dose ; and 
at three o'clock the next morning composedly 
breathed her last, on the 24th of Inarch, 1603. 
Her remains were deposited, with great ftinetal 
pomp, in Henry Vllth's chapel, Westminster 
abbey. She was the daughter of Anne Boleyn, 
and bom at Greenwich, September 7, 1533. 

Tills great queen passionately admired hand- 
some persons, and he was already far advanced 
in her favour who approached her with beauty 
and grace. She hatt so unconquerable an aver- 
sion for men who bad been treated unfortunately 
by nature, that she could scarcely endure their 
presence. She left no less tlian three thou- 
sand difierent habits in her wardrobe when she 
died. She was possessed of the dresses of all 
countries. " In that time," [Elizabeth] says 
honest John Stowe, " he was held the greatest 
gallant that had the deepest ruff and longest 
rapier. The oflence to the eye of the one, and 
hurt uuto the life of the subject that came by 
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the other — this caused her majesty to make 
proclamation agaimt them both, and to place 
selected grave citizena at ererygate to cut the ruff's, 
and break Me rainer«potn<« of all passengers that 
exceeded a yard in length of the rapiers, and a 
nayle of a yard in depth of their rulTs."* 

xhere is this singular and admirable in the 
conduct of Elizabeth that she made her plea- 
sures subservient to her policy, and she main- 
tained her affairs by ^vhat in general occasions 
the ruin of princes. So secret were her amours, 
that even to the present day their mysteries 
cannot be penetrated ; but the utility she drew 
from them is public, and always operated for the 
good of her people. Her lovers were her minis- 
ters, and her ministers were her lovers. Love 
commanded, lore was obeyed ; and the reigu of 
this princess was happy, because it was a reign 
of Love, in which its chains and its slaveiy are 
lilted I Those who are well acquainte<l with the 
private anecdotes of those times, know what en- 
couragement this royal coquette gave to most 
who were near her person. Dodd, in his Church 
History, says, that the earls of Arran and Arun- 
del, and sir William Pickering, " were not out 
of hopes of gaining queen Elizabeth's affections 
in a matrimonial way." 

She encouraged every person of eminence: 
she even went so far, on the anniversary of her 
coronation, as publicly to take a ring from her 
finger, and put it on the duke of Alengon's 
hand. She also ranked amongst her suitors 
Henry III. and Henry IV. of France. 

She never forgave Buzenval for ridiculing her 
bad pronunciation of the French language; and 
when Henry IV. sent him over on an embassy, 
she would not receive him. So nice was tlie 
irritable pride of this great queen, that she made 
her private injuries matters of state. 

" This queen," writes Du Maurier, in his Mi- 
moiret pour servir A PHhtoire de I'Hollande, 
" who displaved so many heroic accomplish- 
ments, had this foible, of wishing to be thought 
beautiful by all the worid. I heard from my 
father, that at every audience he had with her 
majesty, she pulled off her gloves more than a 
hundred times to display her hands, which 
indeed were very beautiful and very white." 
A not less curious anecdote relates to the duke 



• The foUowin^extract is taken from Stowe, which may 
amuse the reader :— " In the second veere of Queen Eliza- 
beth 1560, her sitke woman, Mistris Montagae, presented 
her majestic for a new yeere's slO, a paire 0/ black knit 
silk stockingt, the which, after a few days' wearing, 
pleased her highness so well, that she sent for Mistris 
MoDtaOTC, and asked her where she bad them, and if she 
could help her to any more : who answered, saying, ' I 
made them very carefully of purpose only for your majes- 
tic, and seeing these please you so well, I will presently 
set more In band.' ' Do so (quoth the qnccne), for indeed 
I like Mk ttockings to well, iecause they are pleamnl, fine, 
anddelicttte, that henceforth I will wear no more cloth 
STociiNos '— and fiom that time unto her death the 
qneene never wore any more cloth hote, but only silkc 
stockings." 

The use of coaches was first introduced into England 
during her reign. In 1S80, the earl of Arundel brought 
them into use; before which the queen, on public occa- 
sioDS rode on horseback beiiind her chamberlain. 



of Anjou and our Elizabeth ; it is one more 
proof of her partiality for handsome men. The 
writer was Lewis Guy on, a cotemporary. 

" Francis duke of"^ Anjou, being desirous of 
marrying a crowned head, caused proposals of 
marriage to be made to Elizabeth queen of 
England. Letters passed betwixt them, and 
their portraits were exchanged. At length her 
majesty informed him, that she would never 
contract a marriage with any one who sought 
her, if she did not first tee hU person. If he 
would not come, nothing more should be said 
on the subject. This prince, over-pressed by his 
young friends, (who were as little able of judg- 
ing as himself) paid no attention to the counsels 
of men of maturer judgment. He passed over 
to England without a splendid train. The said 
lady contemplated his person: she found him 
tigiu, disfigured by deep scars of the small-pnx, 
and that he also had an ilLshaped nose, with 
swellings in the neck ! All these were so many 
reasons with her, that he could never be ad- 
mitted into her good graces." 

By the following extract from a letter from 
one of her gentlemen, we discover that her usual 
habits, though studious, were not of the gentlest 
kind, and that the service she exacted from her 
attendants was not borne without concealed mur- 
murs. The writer groans in secrecy to his 
friend. Sir John Stanhope writes to Sir Robert 
Cecil in 1698 : " I was all the aftemowne with 
her majestic, at my hooke ; and then thinking to 
rest me, went in agayne with your letter. She 
was pleased with the Filosofer's stone, and hath 
been alt this day reasonably quyett. Mr. Grcvell 
is absent, and I am tyed so as I cannot styrr, 
but shall be at the wourse for yt, these two 
daves ! '' 

The origin of Raleigh's advancement in the 
queen's graces was by an act of gallantry. Ra- 
leigh spoiled anew plush cloak, while the queen, 
stepping cautiously on this prodigal's footcloth, 
shot forth a smile, in which he read promotion. 
Captain Raleigh soon became sir Walter, and 
rapidly advanced in the queen's favour. 

Hume has preserved in his notes a letter 
written by Raleigh. It is a perfect amorous 
composition. After having exerted his poetic 
talents to exalt her charms and his affection, he 
concludes, by comparing her majesty, who was 
then sixty, to Venus and Diana. Sir Walter 
was not her only courtier who wrote in this style. 
Even in her old age she affected a strange fond- 
ness for music and dancing, with a kind of 
childish simplicity ; her court seemed a court of 
love, and she the sovereign. 

The education of Elizabeth had been severely 
classical ; she thought iuid she wrote in all the 
spirit of the characttrs of antiquity; and her 
speeches and her letters are studded with apo- 
thegms, and a terseness of ideas and language, 
that give an exalted idea of her mind.* In her 



* Svppticationa of Saints. A Booke of Praj/ert, wherein 
are three most excellent prtn/ers, made hy queen Elixaieth. 
By Thomas Scorocold. Lrndon. Ifiia. 
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evasive answers to the commons, in reply to 
their petitions to her majesty to marry, she has 
employed an energetic word. " Were I to tell 
rou that I do not mean to marry, I might say 
less than I did intend ; and were I to tell you 
that I do mean to marry, I might say more 
than it is proper for you to know ; therefore I 
give you an answer, answerless!" 

The following letter from Elizabeth to Heaton, 
bishop of Ely, is taken from the re^ster of Ely, 
and gives a trait of the queen : 



Pbocd Prilati, 

I nnderstand 70a are backward in complying 
with your a^ecment ; bnt I would have you to know, 
tbat I, who made you what you are, can unmake you ; 
and If you do not forthwith fulfil your engagement, by 

1 will immediately unftock you. 

Youn as you demean yourself, 

Elizabeth.* 

Heaton, it seems, had promised the queen to 
exchange some land belonging to the see for an 
equivalent, and did so, but it was in consequence 
of the above letter. 

In a manuscript at the British museum, No. 
4712, in Ayscough's catalogue, there are the 
ibllowing verses on die death of queen Eliza- 
beth, which will be admired for their quaintness. 

bbitannia lachrymx. 

Weep, little Isle t and for thy mistress death. 
Swim in a double sea of brackish water I 

Weep, little world I for great Elizabeth, 
Daughter of war, for Mars himself begat her I 

Mother of Peace, for she bore the latter. 
She was and Is (what can there more be said 
On earth the first, in heaven the second maid. 

On the funeral of the maiden queen, a poet 
of the day described the national grief in the 
following stanzas : 

The queen was brought by water to Whitehall, 
At every stroke the cars did tears let <U1 1 
More clung about the huge : JUh under water 
Wept out their eye* of pearie, and swome blind after, 
1 tmnk the bargemen might, with easier thighs, 
Hifve rovfd her thither tn her people** eye* ; 
For, howBoe*er, thus much my thoughts have scann'd, 
Sh'ad come by water, had she come by land. 

1603. Atropoion Delion, or the death of Delia i 
with the Tean of her funeralt. A poetical ex- 
cursive discourse of our late Eliza. By T. N. 
London. 4to. Reprinted in the third volume of 
Nichols's Progresses of Queen Elizabeth. 

Thomas Newton, the author of this work, 
translated many other. Notices of him will be 
found in Wood's Athen. Oxon. Warton's Hist. 
Eng. Poet, and Ritson's Bib. Poetica. 

A pleasant nerv History ; or a fragrant Paste 
made of three flowers, Rosa, Hosalynd, and 
Bosemary. By Thomas Newton. London, 
1604. 4to. 

1603, April 17. A petition, signed by a poor 
man upon this day, is presented to king James, 
at Theobalds, on his progress from Emnburgh 



• " Yet," said queen Elizabeth, addressing herself to 
the firelates in fall convocation, March 29, isss, " if you, 
my lords of the clergy, do not amend, I mean to disperse 
you :— look you therefore well to your charges," 



to London. " Good king, let there be an ui- 
formity in true religion, without any disturbaaee 
of papist or puritan. Good king, let there ut 
be such delay and crafty proceedings in the bv. 
and let lawyers have moderate fees. Good kin>. 
let no man nave more offices than one, especiallv 
touching the law. Good king, look to tlit 
takers and officers of thy house, and to thrir ex- 
ceeding fees that peel and pole thy princely al- 
lowance." 

At his accession to the English throne, Junes 
was received with transports of joy, and all 
ranks of men made their court to him ; a be- 
haviour which he ought to have improred by 
suitable returns to captivate the goc^d mill aad 
affections of a people so desirous to be pleased 
with their king. But this national behaTioux, as 
a Scotchman had foretold, spoiled a good king, 
and made a bad king worse. Instead of uniting 
closely with the people in one common intere^ 
and love, tixing them by works of regrard, he 
took much state, and, in his journey from Edin- 
burgh to London, forbid, by proclamation, the 
concourse of the people to him ; and when they 
could not be kept oS, would often disperse them 
with frowns, and sometimes curses ; and though 
he neglected so much to gain the public, even 
at the cheap rate of affability, he sunk into low 
familiarity with his favourites, and was profuse 
of riches and honours to particular men. The 
estates he gave impoverished his treasuij, and 
was the cause of frequent complaints both from 
the parliament and the people. 

Since the Gowrie conspiracy,* James I. was 
always afraid of being murdered; he suspected 
the English generosity and loyalty, whicn dis- 
played itself so particularly on his ioumey. This 
IS the best excuse for his lU-timed prohibition; 
but some attribute it to a resolution then taken 
up, which was but too much confirmed by his 
future conduct to the English, to accustom Uiem 
not to be too familiar with their sovereign. 

As a proof of his detenuiuation to maintain 
the royal prerogative in a higher degree than any 
of his predecessors, he ordered a man to be 
hanged who had been caught in an act of rob- 
bery near Newark, by his sole warrant, without 
any trial, directly contrary to the privileges of 
the English nation, and beyond the lawful 
power of a king of England. 

1603. It is a fact highly honourable to the 
military' profession, that in this year, the patrio- 
tic English soldiers, who having defeated the 
Spaniards at the battle of KinsSe, were deter- 
mined to commemorate their victory by some 
permanent monument. They subscribed the 
sum of eighteen hundred pounds towards the 
purchase of a library, for Trinity college, Dub- 
lin. The disposal of the money was confined 
to the illustrious archbishop Usher, who gave 
the first donation to the library of his own col- 
lection, consisting originally of 10,000 volumes. 



• The Gowrie conspiracy took place on the Jth of 
August, 1600, at the house of John earl Gowrie, at Perth, 
on which occasion the earl was slain. 
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1603. Th» Oliv* Leaft or UnivenaU Abet, 
wherein is set foorth that creation, descent, and 
authoritie of letters, together with the estimation, 
profit, affinitie of declination of them, for the 
familiar use of all students, teachers and learners 
of what chirography soever most necessarie. By 
two tables, newly and briefly composed, charac- 
tericall and syllabicall, of Alexander Top, gent. 
Imprinted at London, by William White, for 
George Vincent, dwelling in Great Wood-street, 
at the sign of the Hand in Hand, where they 
are to be sold. 1603. 

This is a curious tract on the subject of a 
universal alphabet. The author introduces his 
little volume with these lines : 

THE AUTHOR TO HIS BOOKE. 

Farewell my little booke, and tell thy friends 

The deluge of the deepe confaslon eba ; 

Then ihew thy leafe to all, but hailc the best. 

And safely leave it in their holy hands. 

That win aproot thy langoa^, cleere Uiy sense 

As matter but of meere preeminence. 

Yet as the starre that onward brinees the sunne. 

Thou hast perfection where thy li^t tieffunne : 

Tliis tell thy friendes, and little booke farewell. 

1603. The Batchellan Banquet; or a Banquet 
for Batchelan : wherein is prepared sundrie 
dainties to furnish their table, curiously drest, 
and seriously ser\'ed in pleasantly discouring the 
variable humours of women, their quicknesse of 
wittes and unsearchable deceits. 

View them well, but taste not ; 
Regard them well, but waste not 

London, printed by Thomas Creed, and are to 
be solde by T. P. 

1603. Simon STRAFtORD or Stafford dwelt 
on Addle-hill, near Carter-lane. In 1599 he 
printed the following work : 

TTie hUtory of Henrie the fourth ; with the 
battell of Shrewsburie, between the king and lord 
Henry Percy, sumamed Hotupur of the North. 
With the humourous conceit! of nr John Fal- 
ttaffe, Newley corrected by W. Shakespeare. 
London, imprinted by S. S. for Andrew Wise. 
1S99. 4(0. The firtt part of this play was en- 
tered on the books of the stationers' company, 
February 25, 1598 ; and the second part is en- 
tered August 23, 1600. 

In 1603, Strafford printed, Psalmae Ybren- 
hinol brophuuyd Dafydh, gwedi i cynghanedhu 
mewn mesurau cymreig. Gan Gapten William 
Middleton, Yn nisaf y gallodh at fedhwl yr 
yspryd gldn Simon Stafford, a Thomas Salisbury 
at printtodhm Llunden. In the epistle to the 
reader, which is in English, the printer says, he 
begun the printing of the psalms in the like 
kind of British metre, as they were sung in the 
church of England ; and says, there are divers 
other good things ready for the press ; as namely, 
the British Testament, lately corrected by the 
bbhop of St. Asaph. 

1603. Richard Yardley and Peter Short 
were in partnership for many years, and dwelt in 
Bread-street-hill, at the sig^ of the Star. In 
1603 Mr. Short gave 10*. a year for twenty-six 



years to the poor of the company of stationers, 
charged on a tenement in Monkwell-street, held 
under St. Bartholomew's hospital. Twenty-six 
works bear their imprint; the last of which was 
the following: — A newe, cheape, and delicate fire 
of cole-balles, wherein seacole is by the mixture 
of other combustible bodies, both sweetened and 
multiplied. Also, A speedie way for the winning 
of any breach ; with some other new and seruice- 
able inventions antwerabU to the Time. 4tO. 

1603, October 29. The company of stationers 
obtained a patent from king James I. for the 
sole j)rinting of Primers, Psalms, Almanacks, 
Sec, in English, for the help and relief of them 
and their successors for ever. 

1603. Adam Islip practised the art from the 
year 1594 to 1603. In 1598 he printed The 
works of our ancient asid learned English poet, 
Geffery Chaucer. This piece has a good copper 
pnnt of Chaucer at leng^th, with his pedigree 
and arms, as by Thomas Occleve is described, 
who lived in his time, and was his scholar. This 
print, with the mark engraved on it, and said to 
be at the charges of Bonham Norton, is also 
put to the folio edition in 1602, in the title page 
of which book these additions are said to be 
made, 1. In the life of Chaucer many things 
inserted. 2. The whole worke by old copies re- 
formed. 3. Sentences and prouerbs noted. 4. 
The signification of the old and obscure words 
prooura; also caracters, shewing from what 
tongue or dialect they be deriued. 5. The 
Latine and French, not Englished by Chaucer, 
translated. 6. The treatise called Jacke Vpland 
against friers; and Chaucer's a, b, c, (»]led. 
La Priere de nostre Dame, at this impression 
added. Folio. 

Aiev to Unknown Knowledge, or a Shop of 
Five Windowe*. 

Which if you do open, to cheapen and copen. 
You will be unwilling, for many a shilling. 
To part with the profit that you shall have of It. 

Consisting of fiue necessarie treatises, namely, 
1. The judgement of vrines. 2. Judiciall rules 
of physicke. 2. Questions of oyles. 4. Opini- 
ons for curing of harquehush shot. 5. A dis- 
course of humane nature. Translated from 
Hippocrates, by M.John de Bourges, physician. 
Printed for Edward White. 1599. 4to. 

1603. There were at this time at Oxford 
(where for many years was neither book nor 
student to be seen,) 2000 and above of excellent 
choice volumes set up and reduced into a cata- 
logue. King James appointed sir Thomas Bod- 
ley (lately knighted by him) the jounder thereof. 
So great was bis zeal for obtaining books, and 
for furnishing of it, that among other means, 
persuaded the society of stationers in London to 
give a copy of every book that was printed, 
(since confirmed by the charters of kings,) but 
also searched for authors to do the like. 

1603. The fourth volume of Gallo-Belgicus 
which was published in thb year, was compiled 
by Caspar Lorchan, for William Lutzenkirch. 
Success soon gave rise to rivalship. The fifth 
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volume appears to hare been collected by Go- 
tard Arthus, for Sigismund Latom, and to have 
been printed at Frankfort, in 1605. This nas 
plainly^a rival work. Gallo-Belgicut was now 
published half yearly with a title-page and in- 
dex to every volume ; and was, for the first time, 
usefully ornamented with maps. It was written 
as late as the year 1605, by John Philip Abel, 
and was printed for the heirs of Latom, with the 
emperor's special privilege. The I5tli volume 
carries GaUo-Belgicus down to the year 1630, 
but bow long after cannot be now ascertained. 

To stuff out a peculiar dialect ; 

You must not hunt for wild outlandisti terms 

But let your matter run before your words. 

And if at any time you ctiance to meet 

Some Qallo Betgick plirase, you shall not straight 

Rock your poor verse to give it entertainment. 

But let it pass ; and do not think yourself 

Much damnified, if you do leave it out 

When not the sense could well receive It. 

1604. The general Easter catalogue of Frank- 
fort was printed, with a permission from govern- 
ment, as appears by the following title : — Cata- 
logus universalis nundinis Prancof, de anno 1604. 
A catalogue of all the new books, or books im- 
proved and republished, which will be exposed for 
sale in Book-street, Frankfort, during me Easter 
fair, 1604. Francofuni permissu superiorum 
excudebat. Joh. Saur. 'lo be bad at the shop 
of Peter KopfT. The order of the book is the 
same as before. 

After this the Leipsic booksellers began not 
only to reprint the Frankfort catalogues; but 
to enlarge them with many books which had not 
been brought to the fairs in that city. " I have 
seen," says Beckmann, " from professor Baldin- 
ger's library, Catalogus universalis pro nundinus 
Francofurtensibus vemalibus de anno, 1600 ; or 
a catalogue of all the books on sale in Book- 
street, Frankfort; and also of the books pub- 
lished at Leipsic, which have not been brought 
to Frankfort, with the permi3sion of his high- 
ness the elector of Saxony, to those new works 
which have appeared at Leipsic. Printed at 
Leipsic, by Abraham Lamberg, and to be had 
at his shop. On the September Catalogue of 
the same year, it is said that it is printed from 
the Frankfort copy, with additions. I find an 
imperial privilege, for the first time, on the 
Frankfort September Catalogue of 1616. Cum 
gratia et privilegio spedalis caes. mag. prostat. 
apud. J. Krungerum Augustanum. Some im- 
perial provisions, however, may be of an earlier 
date, tor I have not seen a complete series of 
these catalogues. — History of Inventions. 

1504. Robert Dexter dwelt, or kept shop, 
at the sign of the brazen Serpent, in St Paurs 
church yard, and had for his device, a right 
hand pointing with the forefinger to a star, 
about, DEvs iMPEHAT ASTRis. Mr. Dexter gave 
£20 to the poor of the stationers' company. 
Richard Field, and Robert Robinson, printed 
for him. 

1604. Henry Billage of St. Martin's in the 
Vintry, dyer, gave £52 to pay 52» yearly to the 
churchwardens of that parish for bread, to be 



given to the poor weekly. This siun cootianei 
to be regularly paid by the company of stationen, 
under the erroneous name of Mr. Bellinyei't 
gift. [Mr. Bellinger was master in 1686 and 
1693.]— TVJcAoi*. 

1604. Miscellanea, — Meditations, — Meatora- 
tives. By Elizabeth Grymeston. 

Non est rectum quod a Deo non est directmn. 

London: printed by Melch. Biadwood, £>r 
Felice Norton. 

This is a very rare and curious work. It is 
dedicated to the author's " Loving Sonne, Ber- 
nye Grymeston," and is a miscellaneous compo- 
sition of verse and prose. 

The poetry is indiflferent enough, but among 
the Memoratives at the end are some niaxims, 
as good and judicious as any to be met widi in 
Rochefoucault, or Bruyere. As for example : 

"The darts of lust are the eyes, and therefore 
fix 'not thy eye on that which thou mayst not 
desire. 

"There is no moment of time spent which 
thou art not countable for, and therefore, when 
thou hearest the clocke strike, think there is no« 
another lioure come, whereof thou art to yeeld 
a reckoning. 

" The end of a dissolute life is a desperate 
death. There was never president to the con- 
trary, but in the theefc in the Gospell : In one, 
lest any should despaire : in one alone, lest any 
should presume. 

" Evil thoughts are the divels harbingers, for 
he lodgeth not but where they provide his enter- 
tainment. 

" Indifferent equality is safest superiority. 

" Where passions increase,eomplaints multiply. 

"If thou givest a benefit, keepe it close; but 
if thou receivest one, publish it, for that invites 
another. 

" Let thy will be thy friend, thy mind thy 
companion, thy tongue thy servant. 

"Age may gaze at beauties blossoms; but 
youth climbes die tree and enjoyes the fruit. 

" Time is the herald of Trueth, and Trueth the 
daughter of Time. 

"The young man may die quickly ; but the 
old man cannot live long. 

" There be foure good mothers have fourebad 
daughters: trueth hath hatred, prosperity hath 
pride, security bath perill, and familiarity hath 
contempt. 

" Wisdome is that olive that springeth from 
the heart, bloometh on the tongue, and beareth 
fruit in the actions. 

" Happy is that mishap, whereby we passe to 
better perfection. 

" The soule is the greatest thing in the least 
continent. 

"Let the limits of thy power be the bounds of 
thy will. 

" No greater comfort than to know much : no 
lesse labour than to say little. 

" Give a lazie clerke a lean fee." 

1604. The Ant and the Nightingale, or FalJier 
Hubbard's Tales. Printed by T. C. for Thomas 
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BusheU,and are to be solde by Jeffrey Charlton, 
at his Shop, at the North Doore of Paules. 
Small 4to. 

The contents are tales, with poetry intermixed. 
The tales are related by an ant to a nightingale 
to save her life, the ant having crept up a tree, 
and got within reach of the nightingale's beak. 
The author thus introduces his book 

TO THE READER. 

Shall I tell you what, reader? but first I 
should call you gentle, curteous, and wise, but 
tis no matter, theyre but foolish words of course, 
and better left out than printed ; for if you be 
so, you need not be called so ; and if you be 
not so, then were lawe against me for calling 
you out of your names; by John of Powles 
church yard I sweare, and that oath will be 
taken at any haberdashers, I never wisht this 
bookc better fortune than to fall into the hands 
of a true spelling printer, and an honest stitch- 
ing bookseller ; and if honestie could be solde 
by the bushell, like oysters, I had rather have 
one bushell of honestie than three of monie. 

Why I call these Father Hubbard's TaUa, is 
not to have them called in againe, as the tales 
of Mother Hubbard; the worlde would shewe 
little judgment in that yfaith, and I should say 
then plena ttiUtorum omnia ; for I entreat here 
neither of rugged beares nor apes ; no, nor the 
lamentable downefal of the olde wires platters, 
I deale with no such mettall. What is mirth in 
mee is harmlesse as the Quarter Jack in Powles,* 
they are up with their elbowes foure times an 
houre, and yet misuse no creature living. The 
verie bitterest in me, is but a physical frost, 
that nips the wicked blood a little, and so makes 
the whole bodie the more wholesomer, and none 
can justly except at me, but some riotous vaunt- 
ing Kit, or some gentleman swallowing itfiii Kin,-\ 
then to condemn these tales following, because 
Father Hubbard tells them in the small syze of 
an ant, is even as much as if these two wordes 
God and Divil were printed both iu one line ; 
to skip it over, and say that line were naught, 
because the Divil were in it; Sat Sapienti, and 
I hope there be many wise men in all the twelve 
companies.^ 

Yours if you reade without 

Spelling or backing T. M. 



* It may be prestuned from this passa^, that fonnerly 
the quarters were struck at St. Paul's church dock by the 
flsores of men, as they were in the old church of St. Duu- 
etau's, Fleet-strcet. 

t The diminution of Mary.— Shakspeare'sroHatonut. 

The kitchin Malkin pins 
Her richest lockram 'bout her reecby neck. 
Some readers may require to be informed that lockram 
means some sort of coarse lloeo : reechy means greasy. 
See Pericla Prince of Tyre. 

None would look on her, 
But cast their gazes on Marina's face ; 
Whilst ours was blurted at, and held a Sfalkin 
Not worth the time of day. Act IV. Sc. 4, 

That is a mean wretch, not worth saluting with good 
day to yon. 

t Originally the chartered city companies were only 
twelve ui number. 



1604. King James VI. empowered the town 
council of Edinburgh to make such acts, statutes, 
and ordinances, for the good government of the 
town as they should deem expedient ; and they 
exercised their jurisdiction in a manner that 
would not disgrace a court of star chamber. 
Printers were prohibited by them from printing 
unlicenced books or pamphlets, under the penalty 
of losing the freedom of the city, and being 
otherwise fined and jmnithed at the will of the 
maffittralet." 

1604. A Japanese Vocabulary was printed in 
the Jesuit's college, at Nangasaquy,* a seaport 
of Japan, on the west coast of the island of 
Ximo. A copy of this vocabulary was sold in 
the collection of M. Langles, of Paris, in 1825, 
for six hundred and forty francs ; as also another 
edition, printed at the same place, in the pie- 
ceding year, for six hundred and thirty-nine 
francs. Both volumes were of a small 4to. size. 
The Jesuits had established a press at this place, 
in 1693. A copy is in the Bodleian. 

A Jesuit named Nicholas Trigault, who made 
Nan-idng his residence for some time, about the 
year 1620, and printed a Chinese Vocabulary^ in 
three volumes, which Sotuellus describes to be 
azctuum in Sinis, probably at this place. 

1605, April 5. Died, John Stowe, the cele- 
brated historian, who devoted his life and ex- 
hausted his patrimony in the study of English 
antiquities :| he travelled on foot throughout the 
kingdom, inspecting all the monuments of an- 
tiquity, and rescuing what he could from the 
dispersed libraries of the monasteries. His stu- 
pendous collection in his hand-writing still 
exists, to provoke the feeble industry of literary 
loiterers. He felt through life the enthusiasm 
of study: and seated in his monkish library, 
associating with the dead more than with the 
living, he was still a student of taste ; for 
Spencer, the poet, visited the library of Stowe, 



* Between the years issi and i68i, one hundred and 
twcnty-six Jesuits were employed in the missions to China. 
All the Information which the missionaries could acquire 
of the learning, the arts and sciences of China, they trans, 
mittcd to Europe. In 1619 was published, at Paris, 
Nourdla hettra ediflanta dee Uiuiotu ie la Chine et dee 
Indee orientalei. Paris, I8I9, 4 vols. l2mo. 

t The honour of piving to Europe \hefirtt printed Dic- 
tionary of the Chinese language, was by M de Guignes, 
under the auspices of Napoleon Bonaparte, with the fol- 
lowing title. DictioKnaire chinoiM, /rttmcaia, et Latin, 
pubtie d'aprea Fordre de sa Mt^etle PEmnerew et Roi, 
Napoleon te Grand. Paris, 1813. 1 vol. foL The more 
effectually to carry this work into execution, a grant of 
money was given fh>m the imperial treasury. 

t A summarle of Engtyghe chroniclee. conieyning the 
true accompt of yeree, wherein every kyng of thit retUme 
of England began theyr reygne, how long they reigned, 
and what notable thyngee hath bene doone durynge theyi' 
reygnes. Wyth alto the names and yearee of ail the bay- 
lyjfet, cuttot, maiors, and theriffet of the citie of London, 
tent the conquettei diligently collected by John Stow, eitt- 
ten of London, in theyere ofemr horde Ood IS63. Wher. 
vnio it added a table in the end, conteynyng all theprincipall 
matters of this booke. Perused and allowed aecordyng to 
the queenea nu^jesties iniunctions, ]3mo. 1565. 

Amonf]^ the catalogue of such unlawful books, as were 
found in the study of John Stow, of London, February 
24, 1588, No. zvil. In Strype's life of bishop Orindal, yon 
wUl find this book in M.S. 1563. So that Ames con- 
cluded this the first edition of It, which was afterwards 
printed almost annually as almanacks. 
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and the first good edition of Chaucer was made 
so chiefly by the labours of our author. Late 
in life, worn out by study and the cares of 
poverty, neglected by that proud metropolis of 
which be had been the historian, his good hu- 
mour did not desert him ; for being afflicted 
with sharp pains in his aged feet, he,Qbserved 
that his affliction lay in that part which for- 
merly he had made so much use of. Many a 
mile had he wandered — ^many a pound had he 
yielded for those treasures of antic|uities which 
had exhausted his fortune, and with which he 
had formed works of great public utility. It 
was in his eightieth year that Stowe at length 
received a public acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices, which will appear to us of a very extraor- 
dinary nature. He was so reduced in his cir- 
cumstances, that he petitioned to James I. for a 
license to collect alms for himself " as a recom- 
pense for his labour and travel of forty-five 
'* years, in setting forth the chronicle of England, 
and eight years taken up in the survey of the 
cities of London and Westminster, towards his 
relief now in his old age ; having left his former 
means of living, and only employed himself for 
the service and good of his country." Ijetters 
patent under the great seal were granted. After 
a penurious commendation of Stowe's labours, 
he is permitted to "gather the benevolence of 
well-disposed people within this realm of Eng- 
land : to ask, gather, and take the alms of ul 
our loving subjects." These letters patent were 
to be published by the clergy from their pulpits. 
They produced so little, that they were renewed 
for another twelvemonth. One entire parish in 
the city contributed seven shillings and six- 
pence! Such, then, was the patronage received 
by Stowe to be a licensed beggar throughout the 
kingdom for one twelvemonth. Such was the 
public remuneration of a man who had been 
useful to his nation, but not to himself! 

1605. Thomas Ram, who had been educated 
at King's college, Cambridge, and afterwards 
bishop of Ferns, in Ireland, rebuilt his parson- 
age house, and over the door placed the follow- 
ing lines : — 

This house Jlam bnilt for bis racceeding brothers, 
So Sheep bear wool, not for themselves, but othen. 

1505. Eastward Hoe. As it was playd in 
the Black-friers, by the Children of Her Majes- 
ties Revels. Made by Geo. Chapman, Ben 
Jonson, Joh. Marston. At London, printed for 
William Aspley. 1605. 

King James was so displeased with this per- 
formance, on account of some sarcastical re- 
marks upon the Scotch, that both the writers 
and printer were nigh being imprisoned. 

1605, Nov. 5. The "unnatural conspiracy" oi 
the Gunpowder Plot was discovered on this 
day, which was appointed for the meeting of 
parliament. The Puritans, feeling them.selves 
heavily aggrieved, accused the king of inclining 
too much in favor of the Catholics, a charge 
which he easily got rid by an immediate order 
for the strict execution of all the penal laws 



which had been enacted against the Catholict. 
The fine of £20 per lunar month had been bt 
some months suspended ; it was now levied for 
the whole period of the suspension, a cimim- 
stance which reduced many families to positive 
beggary. Among the sufferers was Robot 
Catesby, a descendant of an ancient famQ;^, 
residing at Ashby St. Leger's, in Northampton- 
shire, who conceived the diabolical plan of in- 
volving the king, the lords, and the commons, 
in one common destruction, by blowing up the 
parliament-house with gunpowder, at ue open- 
ing of the session. 

After the execution of the conspirators,* muj 
cruel and oppressive enactments, detailed in 
Lingard'i Hiitory, vol. ix. Catholic recusants 
were forbidden to appear at court, or dwell 
within ten miles of tne boundaries of the citr. 
Every child sent for education beyond the sea, 
was, from that moment, debarred from taking 
any benefit by devise, descent, or gift, until be 
should return and conform to the established 
church ; all such benefits being assigned by law 
to the Protestants next of kin. Every house- 
holder, of whatever religion, receiving Catholic 
visitors, or keeping Catholic servants, was liable 
to pay for each individual JCIO per lunar month. 

1605. Thomas Easte, Est, or Este, if the 
same person, lived in Aldersgate-street, at the 
sign of the Black Hoise, as the custom then 
was ; which makes it difficult to assign whether 
it was the same person or not. He appears to 
have been employed by Bird and Tallis, to 
whom queen Elizabeth granted a patent. He, or 
they, printed music and other books from 1569 to 
about this period; and changed the name of 
Este to Snodham. His arms he printed at the 
end of some of his books, whicn were, on a 
field sable, a cheveron argent, between three 
horses' heads erased, and a black horse passant, 
for the crest, a crescent for difference. The 

motto, MIEVLXi TAVLT. MOVRIR. EN. VERTV. 
QVE. VIVRE. EN. HONCTE. 

1606,/un« 17. Thomas Finlavsone, a prtntet 
of Edinburgh, was empowered by writ of privy 
seal of ScoUand, td pnnt exclusively, The fiist 
and second Rudimentii, and Corderius's CoUo- 
quies. The college of Edinburgh, while it was 
yet in its infancy, began to print its Theta 
Philosophic^, in 1596.f Its earliest typogia- 
pher was Hennr Charteris, the king's printer. 
He was succeeded by Thomas Finlaysone, who 
also succeeded Charteris, as royal printer. They 
were followed by various other printers, who 



• On the 30th of Janoary, 1608, sir Ererard Digbj, Ro- 
bert Winter, John Grant, and Thomas Bates were exe- 
cuted at the west end of Nt. Paul's church : and the next 
day, Thomas Winter, Ambrose Rookwood, Robert Keyn, 
and Guy Pawkcs suffered In Old Palace yard. Some lime 
after, Henry Garnet, provincial of the Eng-ltsh Jesuits, and 
two other Jesuits, named Desmond and OldcorB, were alw 
handed. 

t The tirst thesis was in large Svo. These ■cademlcal 
themes assumed a quarto form in Ifiis. And before the 
year It4i, their size settled into a large (blio. Tben In s 
collection of these papers in the college library, which are 
valuable document* forthc literary annalsof the onlTcnity 
of Ediobiurgb. 
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were probably employed without any specific 
authority. 

1606. 'The following extract of a letter, writ- 
ten by a guest at the table of Robert Cecil, earl 
of Salisbury, at Theobald's, will shew, that at 
this time, ebriety was indulged in the highest 
circles : Cecil gave a grand entertainment to 
honour the presence of Christian IV. of Den- 
mark, who was then on a visit to James VI. 
" Those whom I never could get to taste good 
liquor, now follow the fashion, and wallow in 
beastly delights. The ladies abandon sobriety, 
and are seen to roll about in intoxication. After 
dinner the representation of Solomon, his temple, 
and the coming of the queen of Sheba was 
made, or (as I may better say) was meant to 

have been made The lady who did play 

the queen's part, did carry most precious gifts to 
both their majesties ; but forgetting a rising to 
the canopy, overset her caskets into his Danish 
majesty's lap, and fell at his feet, though I 
ratber think it was in his face. Much was the 
hurry and confusion ; cloths and napkins were 
at hand to make all clean. His majesty then 

tot up, and would dance with the queen of 
heba; but befell down and humbled himself 
before her, and was carried to an inner chamber, 
and laid on a bed of state, which was not a little 

defiled with the presents of the queen... The 

entertainment and show went forward, and most 
of the presenters went backward or fell down ; 
wine did so occupy their upper chambers. Now 
did appear in rich dress, Hope, Faith, and 
Charity. Hope did assay to speak, but wine did 
render her endeavours so feeble that she with- 
drew. Faith was then all alone, for I am cer- 
tain she was not joined with good works, and 
left the court in a staggering condition. Charity 
came to the king's feet, and seemed to cover the 
multitude of sins her sisters had committed: in 
some sort she made obeisance, and brought 

gifts She tlien returned to Hope and Faith, 

who were both sick and spewing in the hall." — '■ 
Lingard. 

1606. A copy of a treatise by J. Cheironius, 
On the dUtemper which vuited the city and neigh- 
bourhood of Nismet, a town in France, was 
printed at that place on white tilk, in this year. 
In 1620, Joan Vaguenar, who calls himself 
printer to the town and university of Nismes, 
executed here a French account of the Judg- 
ment of the Synod of Dort upon the five arliclet. 

1607. Lingua, or the Combat of tlie Tongue 
and the five Senset for tuperiority. A pleasant 
comedy. At Loudon. Printed by George Eld, 
for Simon Watersou. This is a very memorable 
performance. Oliver Cromwell performed in it, 
and in the character of Tactus, which is said, 
though perhaps without sufficient reason, to 
have first inspired him with sentiments of am- 
bition. — Beloe. 

George Elo dwelt in Fleet Lane, at the 
.sign of the Printers' Press. 

1607. Thomas Creede dwelt at the sign of 
the Catharine Wheel, near the old Swan, in 
Thames-street, and frequently put to his books 



an emblem of Truth, with a hand issuing from 
the clouds striking on her back with a rod, and 
this motto Toundit, Veritas virescit vulnere. 
He appears to have been a considerable printer, 
and Vo have cai-ried on business for about fifteen 
years. In 1597 he printed the following work 
in 4to. The wil of wit, wits will, or wiU wit, 
chuie you whetlier. Containing five discourses, 
the effects whereof fiiUmn. Reade and judge. 
Compiled by Nicholas Breton, gentleman. 

In 1607 lie printed the Ancient history of the 
destruction of Troy. Translated by William 
Caxton, and corrected by William Piston. 4to. 

Nicholas Briton or Breton, here mentioned, 
was a celebrated writer at this period, and his 
works are now considered as objects of much 
curiosity and research, by the collectors of early 
English literature. — Beloe. 

Barly-breake, or a Wamiiig for Wantons. 
Written by W. N. Gent. London, 1607, 4to., 
pp. 32. Dedicated to " Mistris Eliz. C." This 
work is attributed to Nicholas Breton. Bibl. 
Anglo-Poe:, JBIO 10». 

1607. Printing introduced into the college of 
Eton, a town of Buckinghamshire. In John 
Bagford's manuscript papers, occurs the follow- 
ing account of the introQuction of printing into 
this place: "Sir Henry Saville,* meditating an 
edition of St. Chrysostom, prepared a fount of 
curious Greek letters, which in those days were 
called the silver letter, not behig cast of silver, 
but for the beauty of the letter so called. He 
then made a provision of presses and other ma- 
terials for the undertaking, and resolved to print 
in Eton college, and there set up his presses, 
and about 16(^ he printed some small pieces in 
Greek before he went in hand with the great 
work of St. Chrvsostom : and John Norton was 
the printer. These Greek letters came after- 
wards into the hands of one Turner, a printer at 
Oxford." See Wharton's Life of iMud, vol. ii. 
page 174. The earliest Eton specimens observed 
by Dr. Cotton are some pieces of Gregory Nazi- 
anzen in Greek and Latin, which were edited 
by R. Montague, and printed under sir Henry 
Saville's own care and inspection, in 1610. 

• Mr. afterwardi air Henry Savile, Kot., whose learn- 
ing and liberal benefactions placed him among the most 
emdnent characters of the seventeenth century, was born 
at Bradley, near Halifax, Yorkshire, November sotta, 1540; 
and educated at Oxford, where he was chosen fellow of 
Merton. In isgfl, he was chosen provost of Eton college, 
and increased the fame of that society by filling it with 
the most learned men j thon,^h he incurred the dislike of 
some of the scholars, by liis preference of diligence to 
wit: "Give me," he used to say, "the plodding student. 
If I would look for wits, I wonld go to Newgate, there be 
the wits." James I. upon his accession to the crown of 
England, expressed his great regard for him, and would 
have preferred him eithqr in church or state, but he wonld 
only accept the honour of knlghtliood, which he received 
at Wind .or, September 21st, 1604. Beside giving vaiioua 
sums of money for the advancement of mathemalical and 
other sciences, he contributed several rare books and 
manascri|ita to the Bodleian library, and a nomber of 
Greek types and matrices to the printing press at Oxford. 
He also published many valuable works at great expense; 
and his beautiful edition of Chrytoatum's Works, In Greek, 
of which one thousand copies were printed. In I6l3, In S 
vols, (olio, cost him no less than .^8000. He died at Eton 
college, February ig, 1S22; and was burled in the chapel 
there. He was one of the translators of king James's Bible. 

3 L 
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1607, June. In the Black Book of Wantick 
h an order of council of this date, to that corpo- 
ration, directing them to assist John Speed in 
his improvement on Saxton'i mapt of Great 
Britain. This book is in the possession of the 
corporation of Warwick, and relates to the his- 
tory of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 

John Speed, though originally brought up to 
the business of a tailor, became eminent as a 
chronologist, historian, and antiquary, was bom 
in 1555. He wrote, in folio, tbe'Hiitory of 
Great Britain, from Julim Ceuar to James t. 
and died at London, July 28, 1629. 

1607. John Cowell, an English civilian, pub- 
lished in this year a work entitled the Interpreter, 
or an Explanation of Law Temu. The house 
of commons caused this book to be burnt, on 
account of its being too favourable to the regal 
prerogative. He was bom in Devonshire, in 
1654, and brought up at Cambridge, where he 
became a professor of civil law, and master of 
Trinity hall. In 1605 he wrote Inttitutet of the 
Laws of England. He died at Cambridge, 
October 11, 1611. 

1607, JtUt/ 16. King James, with the queen, 
prince Henry, and divers lords, is entertained 
Dv the company of merchant tailors. Master 
Benjamin Jonson, the poet, " for the reputation 
and credit of the company," was caterer-general 
of the music, speeches, and inventions; "by 
reason that the companv doubt that their school- 
master and schoUeres be not acquainted with 
such kind of entertainments." Dr. John Bull,* 
chamber musician to the king, was free of that 
company, says Stowe, " being in a citizen's gown, 
cap, and hood ; and while his majesty was at 
table, the doctor played a most excellent melody 
upon a single pair of organs, placed there for 
that purpose only." It was upon this occasion, 
says Mr. Clark, that the national anthem of 
Crod save the Kinff\^ was first performed for the 
purpose of celebrating the king's escape from 
the gunpowder plot. 



* JohnBollwuacelebratedinaiiciaii.bomaboat isSs, 
in Somersetshire. His master in music wuWUlianiBUthe- 
man, organist of the cbajiel royal of queen Elizabeth, in 
which capacity he was much distingnisbed. Boll, on the 
death of his master, in isgi, was appointed his succes- 
sor. In 1509, he was created doctor in the unlTersity of 
Cambridge; and in 1590, at the recommendation of her 
majesty, he was made professor of music to Gresham col- 
lege, wUch situation be resigned in 1607. After the death 
of Elizabeth, Bull was appointed chamber mosidan to 
king James. In 1613, he finally quitted England, and 
entered into the service of the archduke, in the Nether- 
lands. He afterwards seems to have settled at Lubec, 
from which many of his comixwitions are dated, and are 
as late as 1623, the supposed year of his decease. He 
seems to have been praised at home more than re- 
warded. It is a misfortuoe to Dr. Bull's fame, that he left 
little evidence of liis great jxiwers, except the transcen- 
dently magnificent anthem of Ooi save the King. 

This anthem has been attributed, but erroneously, to 
Henry Carey, a musical composer and |x>et, who was an 
illegitimate son of SavUle, marquis of Halifax. He put 
an end to his existence in 1744. 

t An account of the national anthem, entitled, Ood 
•oM Me King, with authorities, taken from Slon College 
Ubrary, the entered records of the merchant tailors' com- 
pany, the old cheque book of bis ma^iesty's chapel, &c. 
Selected, edited, and arranged by Richard Clark, gent, of 
his majesty's Chapel, &c. London, isaj, 8vo. with plates 
and music. 



1607. John Wkbittoun, a printer of Edia- 
burgh, printed an edition of Shakspeare's Venue 
and Adonis, which must be considered as an in- 
dubitable proof, that at a very early period the 
Scotch knew and admired the genius of that 
great poet. The following is its title-page. 

"Venos and Adonis. 

VlUa mlretnr valgus, mlhi flavus Apollo, 
Pocola Castalia plena miniatret aqua." 

Beneath is a Phoenix in the midst of flames. 

" Edinburgh. Printed by John Wreittoun, and 
are to bee sold in his Shop, a little beneath the 
SaltTrone. 1607." 

1607. 7%« commendation of Cocke and Cock- 
fighting. Wherein is shewn that Cocktfighting 
was before the coming of Christ. London, printed 
for Henrie Tomes, and are to he sold at hu shop, 
over against Grates Inne Gate, in Holhume. 

This is in black letter, and I do not remember 
to have seen an earlier publication than this on 
the subject of this barbarous sport. — Beloe. 

1608. John Franckton is first noticed as a 
printer in the city of Dublin, where in this year 
he executed the Common Prayer, in Irish cha- 
racter, folio, translated and printed at the ex- 
pense of William archbishop of Tuam,* and 
dedicated to sir Arthur Chichester, knight, 
lord deputy general. Though the book is dated 
1608, the dedication is dated October 20, 1609. 

It is said in the dedication, " Though this 
kingdom were sometimes called Scotia, that is, 
in Greek darkness — and now may justly recover 
the ancient title of Scotia major, (being in 
greater darkness) &c." 

In 1615, a work on the Reports of the Courts 
in Ireland, was printed in Dublin for sir John 
Davies,t attorney-general in Ireland. 

In 1617 John Franckton was printer to the 
king for Ireland, and printed in this year A 
compendious collection, and bretfe abstract of all 
the auncient English statutes. Sic. Cum gratia 
et privitegio. How long he continued to ex- 
ercise the art, or when he died is unknown. 

Bonham Norton and John Bill, were also 
printers to the king for Ireland, in 1618. 

Felix Kingston was deputy printer to the 
king at Dublin, in I6I9 and 1620. 

The company of stationers of London were 
printers to tne king's most excellent majesty at 
Dublin, who set forth John Franckton's nght 
to print allmanner of Books, Statutes, Grammars^ 
Almanacks, Acts of Parliament, Proclamations, 
Injunctions, Bibles, and Books of the New 
Testament, forbidding all others of what nation 
soever, but him, Felix Kingston, and Thomas 
Downs. The prices of boolu, as settled by the 
assignees and patentees for the stationers' com- 



* William Daniel, or 6 Oonel. was bora at KUkcDny 1 
and was one of the first fellows of Trinity college, Dub- 
lin. He was con flecrated archbishop of Tuam, in August, 
Ifiog. He waswell acquainted with the Hebrew and Greek 
tongues, from the latter of which be translated the Wev 
Testament. He also translated the Liturgp out of EngUA 
Into Irish. He died at Tuam, July 11, Ifi^ and was 
buried in Us cathedral. 

t For an account of sir John Davies, see KM, post. 
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pany, were about 25 per cent, more at Dublin 
tban at London, occasioned bj the expense of 
conveyance. 

1608. Richard Field was esteemed a good 
printer, and most probably served his appren- 
ticeship with T. Vautrollier, whose daughter 
Jaldn ne married January 13, 1588. After the 
death of his father-in-law, in 1589, he succeeded 
to his business, on the same premises in Black 
friers, and adopted the same sign and marks of 
the Anchor. How many works he printed, or 
when be died is not known. He was a native 
of Straford-upon-Avon,in Warwickshire. 

1608. A World of Wonders ; or an introduc- 
tion to a treatise touching the conformitie of 
ancient and modem wonders ; or a preparative 
treatise to the Apologie for Herodotus. The 
Argument whereof is taken from the Apologie 
for Herodotus. Written in Latine bu Henry 
Stephen, and continued here by the author him- 
telfe. Translated out of the best corrected French 
copie. Edinburgh : imprinted by Andro Hart 
and Richard Lawson. Folio. 

Beloe, in the sixth volume of his Anecdotes 
of Literature and Scarce Books, p. 231-41, gives 
Uie whole of the whimsical verses, from p. 169 
of this curious volume, of which, he says, there 
are two editions, the one printed at Edinburgh, 
which is classed among English books of rarity; 
the other at London ; — and, he adds, " I am not 
acquainted with many books which are more 
replete both with curious anecdote and entertain- 
ing information, than the translation of the 
Apology far Herodotus.* 

1608. The second edition of the Hungarian 
Bible was printed at Hanau, a large town of 
Germany, seated at the junction of the Kinzig 
and Maine. 

1608. 7%e Contention between Tltree Brethren, 
the Whoremonger, the Drunkard, and the Dice 
Player. To approve which of these three is the 
worst by reason that their deceased father had 
given his succession from the worst of them. 
London, printed by Robert Raworth, for Henry 
Gosson, and are to be sold at the Tunn, in 
Patemoster-row. 1608. 

1608. Mr. Cuthbert Burby gave £20 to the 
poor of the stationers' company. 

1609. Pierre Marcigay, a printer of St. 
Maloes, in Bretagne, in France, executed a very 
curious book containing a sacred drama in the 
Breton poetry : and it is the earliest specimen of 
St. Maloes printing which Dr. Cotton had met 
with. A copy in the Bodleian. 

1609. SiUnced Ministers, To tlie Right High 
and Mightie Prince James, by the Grace of God, 
King of Great Britaine, j-c. An Humble Sup- 
plication for Toleration, and liberty to enjoy and 
observe the Ordinances of Christ Jesus, ire i^c. 
By some of the late silenced and deprived minis- 
ters and people, 4rc. 4to. 

In 1606 an act was passed to punish with 
perpetual imprisonment, those who refused to 



* A cop7 of this cnriouf work is in the possession of 
F. R. Atkinson, Kiq., at Oak Uoose, new Mwdiater. 



take the oath of allegiance. Besides the Puri- 
tans and Catholics, a few Unitarians were added 
to the objects of religious malevolence ; but 
when three of this persuasion had suffered at 
the stake, the king thought it better policy to 
limit the punishment to perpetual captivity. On 
March 13, 1614, Bartholomew Legat was burnt 
for professing Arianism in London. 

It has been nobly observed, " that to put men 
in prison merely on account of their religious 
belief or persuasion, is a ^reat oppression ; and, 
properly speaking, false imprisonment : to fine 
them, or take away their estates for that cause, 
is robbery : to put them to death for not acting 
against their conscience, is murder. ' Can any 
thing be more wicked ? Is it not then hard to 
determine whether the folly and absurdity, or 
tyranny and wickedness of persecution on ac- 
count of religion are greater ? That good was 
to mankind, or their bene6t in this wond,or the 
next, are the real motives to so umust and cruel 
a practice is the highest degree of impudence to 
pretend ; and certainly must be too gross a deceit 
to obtain any credit but with bigots or enthusi- 
asts, fools or madmen. It being evident, then, 
that these are no other than pretended motives, 
what are the real ? An inhuman temper, with 
a combination of the worst of men's passions, 
particularly malice, envy, covetousness, pride, 
ambition, a desire to domineer and tyrannize 
over others ; to which are sometimes added 
bigotry and enthusiasm ; these are the real in- 
centives to persecution, and, when joined to a 
large measure of hypocrisy, complete the cha- 
racter of a persecutor."* 

" Experience," says Turgot,t teaches that the 
sword, the fagot, exile, and proscription, are 
better calculated to irritate than to heal a disease, 
which, having its source in the mind, cannot be 
relieved by remedies that act only on the body. 
The most efficacious means are sound doctrines 
and repeated instructions, which make a ready 
impression when inculcated with mildness. — 
Every thing else bows to the sovereign autho- 
rity of the magistrates and the prince ; but 
religion alone is not to be commanded." And 
who can reflect upon the past, and not exultingly 
exclaim with the brightest luminary of modem 
times,^ that " the great truth has finally gone 
forth to the ends of the earth, that man shall 

NO MORE RENDER ACCOUNT TO MAN FOR HIS 
BELIEF, OVER WHICH HE HIM.SELF HAS NO 

CONTROL." This has been accomplished by the 
Press, the liberty of which is the true measure 
of the liberty of the people. " The one cannot be 
attacked without inju^ to the other. Our 
thoughts ought to be perfectly free; to bridle 
them, or stile them in their sanctuary, is the 
crime of leze humanity. What can I call my 
own, if my thoughts are not mine."§ 



* ConMerafions on War, &c. 

-t- Anne Robert James Turgot, born at Puis, May 10 
17i7, died March 18, 178I. 

t Lord Brougham's Inaugnral JMsconrse at Glasf(ow. 

} Bartholomew Mercter bom at Lyons, April I, 1734 
died May is, 17M. 
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1610. Died, John Moret, the son-in-law, 
and successor of Christopher Plantin, in his 
printing establishment at Antwerp, and whose 
insigne and motto be adopted. Paul Peter, 
(upon what authority does not appear) tells us 
that Moret kept forty-eight presses in constant 
motion. He left two sons, Balthazar and John, 
who succeeded to his business. 

" Notwithstanding so much may be alledged in 
favour of books of a small size, yet the scholars 
of a former age regarded them with contempt. 
Scaliger, says Baillet, cavils with Drusius for 
the smallness of his books ; and John Moret, 
who was one of the greatest printers of his time, 
complaining to the learned Puteanus, who was 
considered as the rival of Lipsius, that his books 
were too small for sale, and that purchasers 
turned away, frightened at their diminutive size ; 
Puteanus referred him to Plutarch, whose works 
consist of small treatises ; but the printer took 
fire at the cqmparison, and turned him out of 
his shop, for his vanity at pretending that he 
wrote in any manner like Plutarch ! a specimen 
this of the politeness and reverence of the early 
printers for their learned authors." — D'Israeli. 

1610. At this early period the art of printing 
had found its way even to the secluded recesses of 
Mount Lebanon, in Syria, as we have un- 
doubted evidence remaining in a book which 
has with difficulty found it£ way to Europe. Its 
title is thus given by De Murr, in his Memora- 
bilia bibliothectB Norimbergeneis, torn. i. p. 379. 
Psalterium Arabico-Syrum in Monte Lioano a 
fratrihu Maronitis tmpressum, 1610, foHo. — 
Masch, in his edition of Le Long, part II. vol. i. 
p. 67, and 121, furnishes a more ample account, 
from which it appears that the editors were 
Paschalis Eli and Joseph Ibn Amima, and that 
the work was printed In inclito et religioso mo- 
naslerio Vallit Kmaia in Monte Libani. What 
monastery this is, and in what particular part 
situated, has not been satisfactorily determined : 
possibly it may be Canobin, a convent of the 
monks of St. Anthony, distant about twenty 
miles from Tripoli, in which the patriarch of the 
Maronites resides ; or rather, says Dr. Cotton, 
Chsaya, one of the dependant convents situated 
in the vicinity of Canobin, which is mentioned 
in the following terms by the ill-fated Burck- 
hardt,* in his Travels in Syria : " Three bouts 
distant from Canobin, at the convent Kasheya, 
which is near the village of Ehden, is a printing 
office, where prayer books in the Syriac language 
are printed." De Murr, speaking of the Nurem- 
burg copy of this Psalter, calk it a Phtenix in 
Germany : a second copy is to be found in the 
public library at Hem.stadt; and a third copy is 
noticed by Schnurrer, in the possession of J. P. 
Bruns. Masch gives the title of another edition 
professing to be printed by these monks in the 
year 1586, taken from Assemani's catalog^ne of 
the Mediceo-Laurentian library ; but perhaps 

* John Louis Burckhardt was by birth a Swiss, and 
employed by the African company of London, to make 
diacoreries in the East, particnlarly Africa. He died at 
Ca^, April 1817, and was buried with great pomp. 



this may be nothing more than the above «ditia* 
incorrectly described. And this conjecture is 
confirmed by the fact, that Jerome Dandini, am 
Italian Jesuit, who was sent by the pope as his 
nuncio to the Maronites on Mount Libanus. 
where he assisted at two synods holden in the 
year 1596, deems it a fortunate circumstance, 
not only for themselves, but for the whole of 
Christendom, that the Maronites at that time 
possessed not the art of printing. But the good 
nuncio's alarm for the spreading of heterodox 
and pernicious books is well met and refuted by 
his translator father Simon, for which the readrar 
may consult a work entiUed, Voyage d-u Matt 
Liban, traduit de Vltalien du R. P. J. Dandim, 
par R. S. P. 12mo. Paris, 1675, pp. 95-305. 

16\0, April 18. Died, Robert Parsons, or 
Persons, a celebrated English Jesuit, who by 
his learning, his zeal, his activity, and his bold- 
ness in supporting the doctrines of the church 
of Rome, was the most noted, and the most 
formidable antagonist of the Protestant church. 

He was bom at Netherstowey, in Somerset- 
shire, and was educated in the protestant faith ; 
this, however, he quitted, and, retiring abroad, 
entered into the order of the Jesuits, and was the 
first Englishman of that order that was ever sent 
into this country. No man could be a more im- 
placable enemy to the principles of the refonna- 
tioD, and being as hostile to the civil as he was 
to the religious constitution of his native country, 
he did not startie at the practice of rebellion 
and treason, but was ardent in promoting- the 
Spanish invasion. His most celebrated work 
was his CoT^erence about the Succession of the 
Croum of ^luland, which was published uoder 
the name of Doleman, and the obvious intention 
of which, was to support the title of the infanta 
of Spain, against tnat of king James, on the 
death of queen Elizabeth. In pursuit of this 
point, the author assumed a bold and manly 
turn of sentiment and reasoning, which, however 
malignant in its ultimate design, was capable of 
being applied to the most valuable and useful 
purposes. He made it his chief business, says 
Dr. Kippis,to prove, that there are better titles to 
royalty and government than that of lineal des- 
cent ; and that the people, in certain cases, have 
a right to depose their princes, and to change 
the order of succession. Thus was a Jesuit the 
disseminator of the grand principles of political 
liberty ; and the disseminator of those principles 
which have since been maintained by our best 
writers,* and converted to the suppression of 
tyranny, and to the establishment of our free 



• " Liberty is to the coUecUve body what health is to 
every individual body. Without health, no pleasure can 
be tasted by man ; without liberty, no happiness can be 
enjoyed by society.*' — St. John, lord Bolingbnke. 

" The liberty of a people consists in being governed by 
laws which they have made themselves, under whatsoever 
form it be of government ; the liberty of a private man. 
In being master of his own time and actions, as far as 
may consist with the laws of God and his country." — 
Abraham Cowley. 

" As all hiunan things have an end, so that beaatlful 
system of liberty, the Bntish constitution,will perish, when 
the legislative power shall be more corrupted than the 
execattve."— Jlf«n<M9ii«e«. 
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constitution. It is no dishonour to embrace 
truth from whatever quarter it comes, or with 
whatever view it may originally have been ad- 
vanced. Robert Parsons died at Rome, in the 
sixty-fifth year of age. 

1610. The Douav Bible printed by Law- 
he nce Kellam, in two volumes 4to. with the 
following title : The Holie Bible faithfully tram, 
lated into Englith, out of the authenticate Latin, 
diligently conferred with the Hebrew, Greek, and 
other edttiom, in divers Languoffet. With Argu- 
ment* of the Bookei and Chapten, Anrtotaticm. 
Tables, and other Helpesfor better understanding 
of the Text, for discoverie of Corruptions in 
some late Translations, and for cleering Contro- 
versies in Religion. By the English College oj 
Doutt^. PrinUd by Lawrence Kellam. 

This translation was made by and under the 
superintendenceofthesame translators as the New 
Testament at Rheims, in 1583 (see page 370, 
ante.) In I A 1 7, a convent of English Francis- 
can Recollects was established at Douay. 

1610. Andro Habt a printer at Edinburgh, 

Iiublished an edition of the Bible, with the lol- 
owing title : The Bible, that is, the Holy Scrip- 
tures contained in the Olde and New Testament. 
Translated according to the Ebrew and Greeke, 
and conferred with the best translations in diverse 
languages : with most profitable annotations vpon 
all hard places, and other things of great impor- 
tance. " Feare yee not, stand still, and-beholde 
the salvation of the Lord, which he will shew to 
you this day. Exod. xiv. 15." Then follows an 
engraving, representing t?ie passage of the Bed 
Sea, which is encompassed by this text, " Great 
are the troubles of the righteous ; but the Lord 
delivered them out of them all. Psalm xxxiv. 
19." Under the sculpture is the following text, 
" The Lord shall fight for you ; therefore hold 
you your peace." At Edinburgh, printed by An- 
dro Hart, and are to be sold at his buith, at the 
north side of the gate, a little beneath the cross. 
Anno Dom. 1610. 

Cum Privilegio Regite Majestatis. 

Hart's Bible seems to contain the same prefa- 
tory matter as that of Bassendyne; witn the 
addition of An Almanack and Table for forty 
yeeret to come : [1610-1659.] The old testament 
is obviously the general translation, which seems 
to have been printed, rather from Bassendyne's 
edition, than the Geneva edition. And it has 
the ssone arguments and marginal references, 
with some additional annotations. Hart's edition 
has sculptures throughout, representing scrip- 
tural countries, events, and things. 

At the end of the Apocrypha, follows: Tite 
New Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ, trans- 
lated out of Greeke, by Theod. Beza. Whereunto 
are adjoyned brief e Summaries of Doctrine upon 
the Evangelists aitd Acts of the Apostles, by the 
said Theod. Beta. And also short Expositions 
on the Phrases and hard Places, taken out of the 
large Annotations cf the foresaid author, and 
Joaeh. Camerarius, and P. Los. Valerius. En- 
glislied by L. Thomson. Together with the Anno- 



tationi of Fr. Junius, upon the Revelation of St. 
John. At the end are two tables : the first, of 
the Interpretation of the proper names which are 
chiefly found in the old testament : the second 
table is, of the principal things that are con- 
tained in the Bible, after the order of the 
alphabet Such is the Old and New Testament 
of Andro Hart, which is praised by Watson, in 
bis curious account of the Scottish Printers, as 
wellprinted. 

There was an Andro Hart, a bookbinder, at 
Edinburgh, at this time, of whom nothing is 
known except his having bound some books for 
James VI. In the account of the Library of 
Mary queen of Scots and James VI. 4to. u the 
following entry : 

April, 1602. Item payit to Andro Hart Bulk 
binder, for certane buikis quhilkis wer gevin to 
Mr. Adam Newtoun for the Prince his use, as 
the said Mr Adamis ressait thairof producit tes- 
tifieis, xzxj li. ix s. 

1610. Died, George. Bishop, deputy printer 
to queen Elizabeth, and an alderman of the 
city of London. He married Mary, the daugh- 
ter of John Cawood. He was master of the 
company in 1590, 1692, a part of 1593, 1600, 
1602, and 1608. He gave, by his last will, two 
tenements called Newton, with the lands thereto 
belonging in the parish of Milbomstoke, Salop, 
for five oundred years, at the quit rent of a 
pepper-corn, to pay j66 a-yearto Christ's Hospi- 
tal; £6 yearly to the company; and also to 
pay £10 yearly among such preachers as come 
to preach at Paul's Cross, and who, in the 
judgment of the mayor and commonalty of 
London, are not sufliciently provided for; re- 
mainder to Christ's Hospital. On failure of 
issue by hi^ daughter Martha, he leaves all his 
freeholds. New ton before-mentioned excepted, to 
the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of Lon- 
don, governors of Christ's Hospital, on condition 
of applying the rents to the following purposes: 
jC60a year to' the maintaining three poor students 
in divinity ; the first three to be cnosen by the 
mavor, commonalty, and citizens of London ; 
ana next by the master, warden, commonalty 
of the stationers' company, and so for ever. In 
particular, Christ's church, Oxford ; where his 
son died and was buried, to be chosen rather than 
any other, as often as vacancies of scholarships 
permit ; and any poor kindred of his family to 
have the preference. This allowance to cease 
as soon as any student is beneficed, or dismissed 
for misconduct. One moiety of the residue of 
such rents to be applied to the relief of the poor 
children of Christ's hospital and the other to be 
paid to the master and wardens of the company 
of stationers. Provided that if in the judgment 
of the master, wardens, and assistants of the com- 
pany in writing under their common seal, the 
mayor, commonalty, and citizens should be 
found to be remiss or negligent, in bestowing 
such rents according to the testator's intention, 
the bequest to them to be utterly void. 

Mrs. Mary Bishop, wife of the above, gave, 
in 1608, to the stationers' company a table-cloth. 
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towel, and two dozen of napldns, wrought with 
white laid work ; and by her will, in 1613, gave 
J£10, four arras wrought cushions, a cupboard 
cloth, and two long flaxen table cloths of her 
own spinning. 

1610,./u/y 19. The first stone of that unrivalled 
repository, the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, 
founded by sir Thomas Bodley,* is placed with all 
the formalities on this day. By founding this 
magnificent library, sir Thomas Bodley has im- 
mortalized his name ; for it now exceeds that 
of any uniTersity in Europe, and even those of 
all the sovereigns of Europe, except the empe- 
ror's, at Vienna, and the French one, both of 
which were established one hundred years before. 

Witbin whose sUent chambers treasure lies 
Preserved from age to a^ ; more precious far 
Than that accumulated store of gold 
The anltan hides against a day of need. 
These hoards of sweets you can unlock at will | 
And music waits upon your skilful touch. 

The first catalogue of the printed books of the 
Bodleian was published in 4to. in 1606, by Dr. 
Thomas James, It was dedicated to Henry 



• Sir Thomas Bodley, from whom the above library 
takes its name, was the eldest son of Mr John Bodley of 
Exeter, by Joan, daughter and heiress of Robert Home, 
Esq., of Ottery St. Mary. By his tether's side he was 
descended from the ancient family of the Bodleys or Bod- 
lelghs of Dunscombe, near Crediton. He was bom at 
Bxeter, March 3d, 1541. On the acresslon of queen 
Mary, his tether removed with his temily to Geneva. The 
university of that city having been then recently erected, 
young Bodley, about twelve years of age, applied himself 
with dili;^nce to the study of the learned languages, under 
ttie most celebrated professors. On the accession of 
queen Elizabeth, his father returned to England, and 
settled in London, when Thomas was sent to Magidalen 
college, Oxford. In 1576, he went abroad, and spent four 
years in France, Germany, and Italy. Upon Ills return, 
he applied himself to the study of history and politics. 
In 1586 bewas made gentleman usher to queen Elizabeth, 
and firom that time until 1597 he was employed in several 
embassies; when, disgusted with the intrigues of the 
court, be retired from public life, and, to use his own 
words, resolved to " set up his staJf at the library door." 

Being In the prime of life, and eminently qualified both 
by bis learning and experience, he engaged In an employ- 
ment, which, as Camden justly remarks, would have 
added glory to the character of a crowned head, — the 
restoration of the public library. Hav n^ announced to 
the university his design, and receiving assunuices of 
tUanVful acquiescence, and cordial co.operation, he began 
by presenting a collection of volumes which he had pur- 
ehased abroad^ and which were valued at j^'io.ooo. His 
example and solicitations operated so powerfully, that 
conbributioDs flowed in ftom various quarters, with a 
rapidity that rendered it speedily necessary to enlarge the 
building. On the 8tb of November, 1802, the library was 
first opened ; and in 1605, the bust of sir Thomas Bodley 
was placed In the library, by the earl of Dorset, chancellor 
of the university. 

Besides giving his books, which he had collected at 
a great expense, sir Thomas Bodley left an estate, for 
salaries to officers, and to keep the library in repabr. For 
the government of it, he drew up some statutes, which 
were confirmed In convocation, and which are preserved 
In the archives of the library. By tbese, the vice-chan- 
cellor, proctors, and the regius professors of divinity, 
law, medicine, Hebrew, and Greek, are appointed visitors 
and curators. 

In 1585, Bodley manled Anne, daughter of Mr. Carew, 
of Bristol, and widow of Mr. Ball, a lady, as Wood 
informs us, of considerable fortune. He died January 
S8, 1613, and was baried in the chapel of Merton college. 

An annual speech in praise of air Thomas Bodley, was 
founded in iSsi, by Dr. John Morris, canon of Christ 
Church; the speaker to be nominated by the dean of 
Christ Church, and confirmed by the vice-chancellor. 
These speeches are delivered at the visitation-day of the 
library, NoTember the 8tb. 



Prince of Wales; and the books were classed in 
four faculties, divinity, medicine, jurisprudence, 
and arts, completed by an index of author's 
names. Dr. James* published a more extensive 
catalogue, in an alphabetical form, in 4to. Ox- 
ford, 1625. The curators have for many years 
published, or rather printed and distributed, and 
continue to print and distribute, annual alpha- 
betical catalogues of its acquisitions in the de- 
partment of printed books, for the information 
of the university .f 

For full and accurate information of this mag- 
nificent library, see the Reliquia BodUimutX 
8vo. London, 1703; Wood's account of Bodley's 
Library, Hitt. and Andq. of the Univerrity of 
Oxford, 4to. 1796, vol.ii. p. 920-953 ; Chalmers' 
History of the Colleges, Halls, and Public Build- 
ings attached to the University of Oxford, vol. ii 
p. 468-464 ; Oxford University and City Guide, 
8vo. ; and the Oxford University Calendar for 
1836. 

When James I. first saw this library, and per- 
ceived the little chains by which the books were 
fastened, he expressed a wish, that if ever it 
should be his fate to be a prisoner ; this library 
might be his prison, those books his fellow -pri- 
soners, and those chains his fetters. 

1610, Nov. 14. " Received from Oxen, by the 
delivery of Mr. Doctor Kinge, dean of Christ 
Church, the vice-chancellor of Oxen, under the 
university's seal, of an indenture for one book of 
every copy to be given to the public library at 
Oxen — ^tbat they appoint sir Tbomas Bodley to 
receive the same." 

This, on the face of it, appears to have been 
a private transaction between sir Thomas Bodley 
and the company of stationers ; who in return 
for some favour done to them by his interests at 
court, complimented him with a voluntary gift, 
towards the furnishing of his new library at 
Oxford. From this foundation, however, arose 
those oppressive enactments which have since 
pressed so heavily on literature. 

1610, Nov. 10. Died, Richard Bancroft, 
archbishop of Canterbury. He was bom in the 
county of Lancaster, and educated at Jesus 
college, Cambridge. He distinguished himself 
with so much learning against the Puritans, that 
in 1697 lie was made bishop of London. He 
bore a principal part in the famous conference at 
Hampton court; and on the death of archbishop 
Whitgift in 1604, he was translated to Canter- 



* Thomas James was a learned divine, and the first mi- 
pointed librarian to the Bodleian. He was bom at New- 
port, in the Isle of Wight, became dean of Wells, and died 
at Oxford, 163S. He wrote several learned books, the 
chief of which Is a TreutUe of the Corruption of the Scrip. 
ttircM, CouHCilt, and Father; &C. I611. 4ta Reprinted 
in Svo. 1638. 

t How many volumes this Inestimable collection contains 
Is not exactly known, but It is immense , and the library 
is continually Increasing by donations, by copies of every 
work printed In this country (by Act M Geo. III. ch. I.f6,) 
as well as by books purchased (him the f^d left by Its 
founder, assisted by fees received at matrlculatloD, and 
by an annual payment from all who have a right of adnis- 
sion to the library. 

i Sir Thomas Bodley's original draft for the statutes of 
his libnry wUl be fonad In the BMiuUi Bailtimim. 
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buy, where he exerted hinuelf with great rigi- 
laace in behalf of the Anglican church. 

1610. George Bishop printed the first edition 
in English of Camden's Britannia, which was 
translated by the indefatigable Philemon Hol- 
land,* who was supposed to have been assisted 
by Camden himselr. " Therefore," observes Mr. 
Gough, " g^reat regard has been paid to his 
additions and explanations." On the completion 
of the work, Holland boasted that he had written 
a large folio volume with one pen, on which he 
composed the following stanza : 

Witb one sole pen I wrote thli book, 

Made of a grey goose. qnilli 
A pen it wa> when I It took. 

And a pen 1 leave It still. 

To the curious collector of boolcs the follow- 
ing list of the early editions of Camden's £rt<an- 
nia may be acceptable, and depended upon as 
accurate : 

I. IseS, printed by R. Newbery, Itmo. 
*. IS87, ., „ R. Newberjr, lama 
S. 1590, „ „ O. Blihop, 8TO. 

4. ist4, „ ., O. Blitaop, 4to. 

5. !<•», „ „ Q. Biiliop, 4to. 

This is the first edition of Camden which was 
published with maps. 

0. 1(107, printed by O. Blihop, ftdio. 
7. ISIO, „ „ G. Biabop, folio. 

In 1617, a Latin abridgement by Lirizsus> 
was published in I2mo. ; and a second edition 
appeared in 1639, in 12mo. 

1611. The pre.sent translation of the 
Bible, published with the following tide: — 
JTie Holy Bible, cnnteyning the Old Testament 
and the New, newly translated otU of the Origi- 
nall Tongues, and with the former Translations 
diligently compared and revised by his Majesties 
speciall Commandement. 

Imprinted at London, by Robert Barker, 
Printer to the King's most excellent Majestie. 
1611. Folio. 

" The light of Divine truth, which, during 
the sixteenth century, had been diffusing its 
sacred influence through a great part of Europe, 
and dispelling the shades of superstition and 
ignorance, shone with peculiar lustre in the 
seventeenth century, and rendered it an age of 
profound bibliup.l learning and labours. The 
Oriental languages were assiduously studied, 
biblical criticism engaged the talents and the 
pens of the most distinguished scholars, and the 
holy scriptures issued from the press in numer- 
ous versions, and in every variety of form, from 
the diminutive volumes of Stephens, Elzevir, 
axid fileau, to the ponderous tomes of the Poly- 
glotts of Walton and Le Jajr."t 

Nothing can be more striking than the care 
which was taken by our learned ancestors to 
insure the accuracy of the translation of the 
bible, now in common use, at its last revision in 



* For an account of Philemon Holland, see 163S, pott. 
t lUmstraHmu o/Baiieal Utavlurt, vol. iU. p. «s. 



the leign of James I. Itteems that at the con- 
ference held at Hampton Court, in January, 
1603, before that monarch, between the Episco- 
palians and Puritans, Dr. John Revnolds, the 
speaker of the Puritans, requested of nis majesty 
that a new translation of the bible might be 
made, alleging that thosewhich had been ulowed 
during former reigns were incorrect. To which 
motion, says Dr. William Barlow, dean of 
Chester, one of the assembly, " there was at the 
present no gainsajring, the only objections being 
trivia], and old, and already in print, often 
answered, only my lord of London, (Bancroft) 
well added, that if everr man's humour should 
be followed, there would be no end of translat- 
ing.'' His majesty, however, formed the resolu- 
tion of causing a new and more faithful trans- 
lation to be made, and commissioned for that 
purpose fifty-four of the most learned men in 
the universities and other places. At the same 
time he required the bishops to inform them- 
selves of all the learned men within their several 
dioceses who had acquired especial skill in the 
Greek and Hebrew languages, and had taken 
great pains in their private studies of the scrip- 
tures, for the clearing up of obscurities either 
in the Greek or Hebrew, or for the correction of 
any mistakes in the former English translations, 
and to charge them to communicate their obser- 
vations to the persons employed, so that the in- 
tended translation might have the keep and fur- 
therance of all the principal learned men in the 
kingdom. 

Before the work was begun seven of the per- 
sons nominated for it either were dead or de- 
clined to engage in the task; the remaining 
forty-seven were ranged under six divisions, and 
several partis of the bible were assigned to 
them, accoroing to the several places where they 
were to meet, confer, and consult together. 
Every one of the company was to translate the 
whole parcel ; then they were each to compare 
their translations together ; and when any com- 
pany had finished their part, they were to com- 
municate it to the other companies, that nothing 
might pass without the general consent If any 
company, upon the review of the book so sent, 
doubted or differed upon any place, they were 
to note the place and send back their reasons for 
their disagreement. If they happened to differ 
about the amendments, the difference was to be 
referred to a general committee, consisting of the 
chief persons of each company at the end of the 
week. When any passage was found remarkably 
obscure, letters were to be directed by authori^ 
to any learned persons in the land for their judg- 
ment thereon. 

The translation seems to have been begun in 
the spring of 1604, and it is said to have been 
retarded by the death of Mr. Edward Lively, 
whose active labours had materially assisted the 
work. When the translation was finished, three 
copies were sent to London; one from Cam- 
bndge, a second from Oxford, and a third from 
Westminster. Two from each company were 
then selected to review and polish the whole, Mr. 
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John Boyseand Mr. Andrew Downes, from Cam- 
bridfife, with their fellow-labourers, met daily at 
stationers' hall, London. In nine months they 
completed their important task, and during that 
time received £30 weekly, from the company of 
stationers, having previously received nothing. 
Afterwards Dr. Bilson, and Dr. Miles Smith, 
again reviewed the whole, and prefixed argu- 
ments to the several books; and the latter wa.s 
ordered to write the preface.* 

The highest eulogiums have been passed upon 
this version by the most competent critics, and 
learned men of every country. 

* Of the tnmslators of this rersion no biographical ac- 
count has been pabUahed ; but the following brief sketches 
of the principal portion of the learned men who made this 
translation^ will most probably beacceptabletothe reader. 

Lancelot Andrews was born at London, in 1555, and 
educated at Cambridge. By his unremitting attention to 
study, he rose to be one of the most learned men of the 
age in which he lived ; so that Fuller, in bis humorous 
way, says of him, "the world wanted learning to know 
how learned this man was." He was bishop of Chichester, 
in 1605 ; translated to Ely, 1609 ; and Winchester, in I6I8. 
In the exerdse of his episcopal dij^nity, he was the patron 
of learning ; in his private character, generous and modest j 
and in his manner grave and sedate. He died September 
S6, 1680, in the 7l8t year of his age. 

John Overall, styled by Camden a " {urodigions learned 
man," was bom in 1559, and educated at Cambridge. In 
1604 he was made dean of St. Paul's, London ; In I6l4, 
bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and in l6l8, translated 
to Norwich, where he died May 12, 16l9> His attainments 
were very high in theological learning, leaning towards 
Arminianism. 

Adrian a Saravia, D.D., was a native of Artois, where 
he was bom in 1531. In 1587 became to England, and 
was appointed mastv of the free school at Southampton ^ 
and BUGcessively obtained prebends in the churches of 
Gloucester, Canterbury, and Westminster. He died at 
Canterbury in |613, aged 82. His works were published 
in l6ll, in one volume folio. 

Richard Clarke, D.D., fellow of Christ college, Cam- 
bridge, and vicar of Minster and Monkton, in the isle of 
Thanet. He died In 1 634. A folio volume of his sermons 
was published in 1637. 

John Layfield, D.D., fellow of Trlnity*college, Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards rector of St. Clement Danes, West- 
minster. Be died at his rectory in I6i7' 

Robert Tighe, or Teigh, D.D., was bom at Deeping, in 
Lincoln^ire, and received his education partly at Oxford 
and partly at Cambridge. He was archdeacon of Middle- 
sex, and rector of All-Hallows, Barking. He died in 1616. 

William Bedwell studied at Cambridge, and became 
vicar of Tottenham High cross, near London. He was 
esteemed the first Arabic scholar of his age, and at his 
dea^ left many valuable manuscripts to the university of 
Cambridge, with numerous notes upon them, and a fount 
of types for printing them . 

Edward Lively, fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
and regins professor of Hebrew, was profoundly learned 
in the oriental languages, but <Ued before the completion 
ofthe bible. May, 1605. 

John RicJiardBon, D.D., was bom at Linton, in Cam- 
bridgesliire, and educated at Cambridge. He was master 
tost of Peter House then of Trinity, and regius professor 
and vice-chancellor. Died (according to Fuller) in l6si, 
and was buried in Trinity college chapel. 

Laurence Chaderton, D.D., was bom at Chadderton, in 
Lancashire, in 1537, and having renounced the catholic 
ftdth he entered Christ college, Cambridge, which so en- 
raged liis father that he not only disinherited him. but as 
a mark of his great displeasure, "sent him a poke, with a 
groat in it, to go a-begging." When sir Walter Mildmay 
founded Emmanuel college, he was appointed the first 
master; and, when from his ^reat modesty, he ot^ected 
to undertake the charge, sir Walter replied, " if you will 
not be the master, I will not be the founder of the college. 
In this office he continued tbirty-efght years, and which 
he resigned to Dr. Preston in 1622. and died November 
13, l640, at the extraordinary age of 103 years ! 

John R^nolds, D.D., was bom atFenhoe, near Exeter, 
in the year 1549, and educated at Oxford. In 1598, he 
was made dean of Lincoln, which he exchanged the fol- 
lowing year, f«r the presidentship of Corpus Christi col- 



Dr. Adam Clarke says, "those who bave 
compared most of the European translations vritk 
the orieinal, have not scrupled to say, that ibe 
English translation of the bihle, made under the 
direction of James 1. is the most accunle 
and faithful of the whole. Nor is this its only 
praise : the translators have seized the very spirit 
and soul of the oriffinal,and expressed this atmmt 
every where with pathos and energy. Besides, 
our translators have not only made a standard 
translation^ hut have made this translation the 
standard of our language?^ 

" Indeed," says Dr. Geddes, " if accuracy, 

lege. " To name Rainolds,*' says Dr. Crackentfaaspe, *is 

to commend virtue Itself." He died May 21, 1607. We 
are told that he " was most prodigiously seen in all kioife 
of learning, most excellent in all tongues, a Uvin^ library. 
and a third university." At first he vras a zealons catho- 
lic, and his brother William a professed Protestant ; bat 
engaging in disputation, Ihey are said to have converted 
each other to their respective creeds, William t>ecoaxiiiig 
an inveterate catholic, and John an avowed protectant ; 
which occasioned a copy of verses, in Latin, condiuting 
with the following distich. 

"What war is this ? when conquered, both are srlad. 

And either to have conquered other, sad.'* 

Thomas Holland, D.D., was bom at Ludlow, In Shrop- 
shire, in- 1 539, and educated at Oxford, where he wva 
accounted " a prodigy- in almost aU kind^ of literature.*' 
He was master of Exeter college, and died March I*, 
1612, a^ed 73. He was buried in the chancel of St. Mar7*s 
church, Oxford. 

Richard Kilbye, D.D.. was bom at RadclilRs In Leices- 
tershire, and educated at Oxford. He obtained a pre- 
bendary in the cathedral church of Lhicoln, and pzofeaaor 
of Hebrew in the university of Oxford. He died Itavem^ 
her, 1620, and was buried in the college chancel of Ail 
Saints' church. 

Miles Smith, D.D., was bom in the city of HereAird, 
and educated at Oxford. For Ids services in the tran^a^ 
tion of the bible, he was rewarded by promotion to the ace 
uf Gloucester, to which he was consecrated September 
20. J6I2, and died in i624. He wrote the TranMtatm'a 
Prtface prefixed to our large bibles, the original of which 
is Mid to be preserved in the Bodleian library. 

John Harmer, D.D., was born at Newbury, in Berk- 
shire, and educated first at Winchester, and then at New 
college, Oxford, of which he became perpetual fellow In 
1574. He was chief master of Winchester school for nioe 
years, and warden of the college there seventeen. Be 
died October 11, l6l3. 

Richard Brett, D.D., was bora In London, and edocated 
at Oxford. Anthony Woud says, "He was a posoo 
famous in his time for learning, as well as piety, skilled 
and versed to a criticism in the Latin, Gretk^ Hebrtic, 
Chaldaic, Arabic, and Aithiopic tongues.** In 1595. be 
obtained the rectory of Quainton, near Aylesbury, in 
Buckinghamshire. He died April 15, 1637, and was buried 
in the chancel of his church. 

John Spencer, D.D., a native of Suffolk, was of Corpus 
Christi college, Oxford, and on the death of Rainolds, suc- 
ceeded him as master of his college, and is said to have 
been " reverenced by all grxid men, for his knowledge, 
learning, and piety." He died April 3, l6u. 

Andrew Downes, fellow of St. John's college, Cam- 
bridge, and King's Greek professor, was accounted one of 
the best scholars of his time. He died In 1625. 

Jotm Boyse, or Bois, was bom at Nettlestead, in Suf- 
folk, January 3. 1560, and educated at Cambiidge. He 
was rector ot Boxworth, in Cambridge, and a prebend of 
Ely. He died In 1643. 

Thomas Ravls, D.D., was bom at Maldon, or Mea^den, 
in Surry, was first at Westminster, and afterwards erf 
Christ church, Oxford. He was dean of Christ church 
and bishop of Gloucester, and died December U, 1609. 

George Abbot, D.D., was the son of a cloth-wnrker of 
Guildford, in Surry, where he was bom October 29, 1564- 
He was of Baliol college, Oxford, and became a jiopuUr 
preacher in the university. His church preferments were, 
dean of Winchester, March, IbQQ; vice-chancellor of Ox- 
ford in I600, 1603, and 1605; bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, 1609 ; translated to Ixindon, 1610; and succeeded 
Bancroft to the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. l6ll- 
Though a xealous protestant, he boldly defended the rights 
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ftdelily, and the strictest attention to the letter 
of the text, be supposed to constitute the quali- 
ties of an excellent rersion, this of all versions 
must, in general, be accounted the most excel- 
lent Every sentence, every word, every syllable, 
every letter and point seem to have been weighed 
with the nicest exactitude, and expressed either in 
the text, or margin, with the greatest precision." 
Some of the editions of this bible, especially 
the folio and quarto copies, were accompaniea 
with genealogia of impture, by John Speed. A 
patent was granted him by the king, for securing 
the property of this work to him and his heirs. 



of the lal^ect and Ubertr of conadence. Re fonoded an 
hospital at Onildford, which he liberally endowed with 
^300 per annam, for the employment and maintenance of 
a certain number of indigent persona. Re died at Croy. 
deo, Aagost 5, 1633, at the age of 71 > and was buried in 
the church of the Holy Trinity, at Guildford. He left 
Mveral Uifge sums to charitable purposes; beside con- 
siderable donattons to the nnivenity of Oxford. His pub- 
lications were chiefly, though not entirely, in divinity ; 
his Hittory of the Mtutacre in the Valtolint, was printed 
in the 3d volume of Fox's Actt and MonumenU. 

William Bailow, D.D., was born at Barlow, in Lanca- 
shire, became fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge ; pre- 
bendary of Westminster; and in I603 dean of Chester; in 
16«5 he was made bishop of Rochester, and in 160B trans- 
lated to the see of Lincoln. He died in I6I3, and was 
buried at his palace at Bugden. 

William DaUn, B.D., was educated at Westminster, and 
liom thence he removed to Cambridge, and was admitted 
into Trinity college. May 8, 1»87. On the I6th of March, 
1593, he was chosen senior fellow. In 1802, he was Oieek 
lecturer of bis college; and In IflM, he succeeded Dr. 
Gray, as professor of divinity, in Oiesham college, Lon- 
don. Mr. Dakin was also chosen junior dean of Trinity 
college, October s, l6o6; but dying in the February fol- 
lowing, had not the happiness of teeing the great work 
comnleted in which he was engaged. 

Gues Thompson, or Tomson, D.D., was bom in Lon- 
don ; and in 1 971, was entered an exhibitioner of Univer- 
sity college. He became chaplain to qoeen Elizabeth, 
residentiary of Hereford, rector of Penlbridge, in Here- 
fordshire, dean of Windsor, registrar bf the most noble 
order of the garter, and in 161 1 was advanced to the see 
of Gloucester. He died in 1612, to the grief of thosewho 
knew and honoured his piety and learning. 

Samuel Ward, D.D., was of a good family, and was 
bom at Bishop's Middleham, in the bishopric of Durham. 
Be was educated at Cambridge, and on January s, iBay, 
was chosen master of Sidney Sussex college. He obtained 
many valuable pnferments in the church ; and in 1624 
was rector of Much-Munden, in Hertfordshire. He was 
one of the divines sent by James 1. to the synod at Dort, 
in HIS. On the breaking out of the civil wars, he suf- 
fered severe persecution, was deprived of his mastership 
and professorship, and plundered and imprisoned, both in 
his own and St. John's college. He is said to have died 
In great want, September 7, 1643. He was buried in Sid- 
ney Sussex chapd. 

Thomas Bilson, D.D., who assisted Dr. Miles Smith in 
the final revision of the Bible, was of German descent, 
from a family related to the duke of Bavaria ; was a 
native of Winchester, where he received bis education at 
Wykeham school. In 1S63, he was admitted perpetual 
fellow of New college, Oxford. He so distinguished him- 
self by his leainiu^ and talents, that he rose to be pre- 
bendary of Winchester, warden of the college there ; and 
at length bishop of Worcester, iu 1596, and in the fol- 
lowing year translated to Winchester. Among other 
works, he published a Sunef 0/ ChritVt Sttferaigi and 
Deament into Hell, which ocrauloned much debate. He 
died June IS, 1O16, and was buried in Westminster abbey. 

Roger Andrews, D.D., was brother to Lancelot Andrews, 
btohop of Winchester. He was fellow of Pembroke hall, 
and master of Jesus college, Cambridge. He was also 
prebendanr of Chichester and SouthwelL 

Robert Spalding, D.D., was fellow of St. John's college, 
Cambridge, and king's professor of Hebrew. 

Andrew Bing, or Byng, D.D., fellow of St. Peter's col- 
lege, Cambridge, and king's professor of Hebrew, in that 
ooiversity. In May, 1809, he was collated to the sub- 
deanery of York; and in April, 16I8, he was installed 
archdeacon of Norwich. He died during the Intowjninn. 



In the British moseum there is another edi- 
tion of this Bible, of the same date. They are 
word for word the same throughout. One copy, 
however, is printed in a larger letter than Uie 
other, and makes a thicker volume, but it is 
impossible to determine which of these two were 
first printed 

1611. Valentine Sims, or Simmes dwelt at 
the sign of the White Swan, near Barnard castle, 
in Addle, or Adling-street, from 1596, to tiiis 
time. 

161 1 . Conrad Vorstios, a professor of divinity 
at Leyden, published a work on die iVo«iire and 
Attributet of God, on which, being presented to 
king James I. at London, his majesty ordered 
the book to be burnt by the common hangman, 
and also wrote an answer, called the Declaration, 
to which he added the following singular dedi- 
cation to our Saviour : 

" To the honour of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of the eternal Fa- 
ther, the only theanthropos, mediator and recon- 
ciler of mankind, in sign of thankfulness, his 
most humble and obliged servant, James by ihe 
grace of God, king of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, doth dedi- 
cate and consecrate this his declaration." The 
Puritans arraigned this as indecency ; and why 
not books to the sacred dead. 

James not being satisfied with depressing the 
Catholics and Puritans at home, thus entered 
the lists of d^utation with the Arminians and 
Gowerists. He attacked Bellarmine, the cham- 
pion of the Catholics, and reminded him, "that, 
as king of England, he was defender of the 
faith, and that it consequently became his duty 
to remand all abominable doctrines to hell. ' 
He likewise remonstrated with the Dutch govern- 
ment, and the result was, that a synod was held 
at Dort, and seven hundred families of Armini- 
ans were driven into exile, and reduced to 
beggary. Vorstius himself was compelled to 
leave lieyden, and retired to Torringen, in Hol- 
stein, where he died, September 29, 1622. He 
was bom at Cologne, July 19, 1669. 

To the great astonishment of the whole world, 
be it told, that John Norton refused to print his 
majesty's (king James's) Latin work against 
Vorstius without getting the money firtt ! Tem- 
pera mutantur. Lydiat tells the above story to 
archbishop Usher. 

A Welsh bishop, who had written a work, 
made an apology to king James I. for preferring 
the Deity to his majesty in the dedication. 

1611. In or about wis year, the company of 
stationers thought proper to remove from their 
old hall to the situation they now occupy ; and 
on the 1 1th of April in this year, the purchase 
of Bergavenny house was ordered to be paid for 
from the stock of the partners in the privilege. 
That house is thus described : " At the north 
end of Ave Mary-lane, is one great house, builded 
of stone and timber, of old time pertaining to 
John duke of Britaine, earl of Richmond, as 
appeareth by the records of Edward II. Since 
that, it was called Pembroke Inne, neere unto 

3 M 
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Ludgate, as belonging to the earles of Pem- 
brooke in the times of Richard II. the eighteenth 
yeere, and of Heniy VI. in the fourteenth veere. 
It was aftemards called AburgavennyJioiue, 
and belonged to Henry late lord Aburgovennie. 
But the woi-shipfull company of stationers have 
since that purchased it, and made it the hall for 
the meeting of the societie, converting the stone 
worke into a new faire frame of timber, and 
applying it to such serviceable use, as themselves 
have thought convenient for the amending it in 
some particulars in which it had been found 
defective."— Stwiw, edition 1618, page 649. 

" The preceding owners," Mr. Pennant says, 
" might boast of their rwhility, their successors 
of their wealth, for the loss sustained by this 
company in the fire of London, lord Clarendon 
computed was not less than dC2(K»,000." 

1611. The art of printing introduced into 
the town of Coire, an ancient town of Switzer- 
land, capital of the county of the Orisons. 
The first work was an edition of The Pialmt 
of David in verse, in the Romanesche dialect 
of the Grey League, executed in the year 1611, 
which is not only interesting as being the Jint 
portion of tcripture, but as being the wry Jint 
book printed in that dialect. Dr. Coxe, in his 
Travels in Switzerland,Te\a.tes that a typographi- 
cal society had been established in Coire, for the 
publication of Latin, German, and Romanesche 
books. In the year 1718, a Romanetche, or 
Griton version of the Bible was printed here, in 
two folio volumes, with a dedication to king 
George I. of England; a fine copy of which 
curious work may be seen in the Bodleian 
library. On the interesting subject of the 
variety of the Romanesche dialects, the reader 
will be gratified by the perusal of an able paper 
from the ^jen of ftr. Planta, which is published 
in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. Ixvi. 

1611. Nicholas Zchneider conducted the 
printing-press, erected in the religious house of 
the Paraclete, at Zittau, a town of Upper Lu- 
satia. In 1608, this press, together with a great 
part of the town, was consumed by fire, but was 
re-established about three years afterwards. 

1612, 3foy. A Remembrance of the Honours 
due to the Life and Death of Robert Earle of 
Salisbury, Lord Treasurer of England, ^c. 

Imprinted at London, for John Wright, and 
are to bee sold at his shop, neere Christ Church. 

This is a tribute to the memory of Robert 
Cecil, earl of Salisbury, by Richard Johnson. 
It is partly in prose and partly in verse, and to 
which a portrait of the earl is prefixed. 

Robert Cecil, earl of Salisbury, was the son 
of lord Burghley, and bom June 1, 1560. The 
repeated disappointments which he encountered 
in his endeavours to supply the wants of the 
treasury, had a sad effect on his health. He 
tried the waters of Bath, but without receiving 
the desired benefit ; and he expired at Marlbo- 
rough, on his way back to town. Lord Bacon 
remarked of this nobleman, " that he was a more 
fit man to keep things from getting worse, but no 
very fit man to reduce things to be much better." 



1612. Died, John Norton, printer to qnea 
Elizabeth, in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and at 
alderman of London. In 1593, he lived at tht 
sign of the Queen's Arms, in the house fomiCTlv 
inhabited by his cousin Bonham Norton ; axA 
being a man of eminence, employed others to 
print for him. He was the first person whs 
carried on printing in the college of Eton, (see 
page 449, ante.) He was master of the company 
of stationers in 1607, 1610, and 1612, the year 
in which he died. He gave £150 to the minister 
and churchwardens of the parish of St. Faitb, 
to purchase, in fee-simple, lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments ; from the produce of which, ten 
shillings to be annually paid for a sermon at St. 
Faith's, on Ash Wednesday; and, weekly, to 
twelve poor persons (six to be appointed by the 
company of stationers, and six by the parish) 
2d. each, and a penny loaf, the vantage leaf (the 
thirteenth, allowed by the baker) to be the clerks; 
the residue of the revenue to arise by such pur- 
pose to be laid out in cakes, wine, and ale, 
for the company of stationers, either betore or 
after the sermon. — He also gave to the companT 
£1000 to be laid out in like manner, in fee- 
simple purchases; and the produce to be applied, 
by the master, wardens, and assistants, at 
their discretion, for the benefit of the poor mem- 
bers of the company. This benevolent testator's 
intentions are substantially fulfilled. The weekly 
pensions continue to be paid. The sermon is 
also annually preached ; to which the lirery at 
large are regularly invited ; and every one who 
attends receives six buns. A guinea is presented 
to the preacher for his sermon, half a guinea to 
the reader, and 6s. to the sexton. The conrt of 
assistants dine together on that day, in com- 
memoration of this bountiful benefactor ; whose 
legacy was paid to the company by Bonham 
Norton, Esq. who was also an alderman, and 
master of the company in 1610, 1616, and 1619. 

When Paul Stephens, the son of Henry, 
visited London, about the year 1594, he formed 
an intimacy with some of our best scholars, and 
contracted an intimate friendship with John 
Norton, then possessing in London the honour- 
able distinction of " Regius in Latinis, Grscis, 
et Hebraicis Typographus," to whom Paul 
Stephens permitted the use of his familv mark 
or symbol. This mark was first used by Koiton 
in tne year 1605. 

1612. Ralph Blower printed a tract en- 
titled, T%e Court of Good Counsell. 

Wherein is set doune the true Rules how a 
Man should choose a good Wife from a bad, 
and a Woman a good Husband from a bad. 

Wherein is also expressed the great care that 
Parents should have fur the bestowing of tbeir 
Children in marriage, and likewise how Children 
ought to behave themselves towards their Pa- 
rents, and how Maisters ought to goveme their 
Servants, and how Servants ought to be obedient 
towards their Maisteis. Set forth as a patteme 
for all people to leame wit by. Published by 
one that hath dearely bought it by experience. 
At liondon. Printed by Ralph Blower, and 
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toe to be solde by William Barley, at his shop, 
in Gratious Streete.* 

1612. Printing introduced into Presburg, the 
capital of Lower Hungary. Dr. Cotton says, 
" Probably this was the first town of the king- 
dom into which the art was introduced : nor did 
it make any extensive progress for many years 
afterwards ; since so late as the year 1046, Chris- 
topher Ravius observed, ' in tola Hungaria vix 
tres Vint U/vographia.' " 

1612. The college of Jesuits erected a press at 
Fleche, a town of France, in Anjou; and iu 
the year 1638, one George Griveau designates 
himself " printer to the King, and to the Hen- 
rician college of Jesuits." 

1613. The Petruses were a celebrated family 
«f printers at Basil, in Switzerland. There was 
Adah the father, and Henry and Jerom his 
sons. Henry again had a son of the name of 
Sebastian. Adam had been a fellow-labourer 
with John Froben in the printing office of Nico- 
las Brylinger. Henry died in 1679, in his 71st 
year, and his epitaph is given in a note in the 
Annal. Typog. vol. iii. p. 220, and Sebastian his 
son published an edition of Virgil in this year. 
Their device was an allusion to their name — 
irhich is the Greek for a rock. 

1613. Died, Richard Collins, clerk of the 
stationers' company from 1578. He was suc- 
ceeded in his -office by Thomas Mountfort. 

1613, April 13. Strange News from Lancaster. 
A pamphlet written by a reverend gentleman, 
containing an account of a prodigioat monster 
that was bom at Addlington, in Lancashire ; 
with two bodies joined to one back. 

1613. The three sisters teares, shed at the late 
tolemne funeral of Henri) Prince ef Wales. By 
Richard Nichols. London, 1613, 4to. dedicated 
to lady Hay. The three sisters are Angela, 
(England.) Albana, (Scotland.) and Cambra, 
(Wales.) Richard Niccols was " a poet of great 
elegance and imagination, and one of the orna- 
ments of the reign of Elizabeth." — Headley. 

Henry prince of Wales, was the eldest son of 
Jamesl. whose premature death in his eighteenth 
year, was wept by all the Muses, and mourned 
by all the brave in Britain. At an early age he 
evinced a thoughtfulness of character, extraor- 
dinary in a child, and attracted the attention, 
and excited the hopes of those who were about 
his person. His bold and martial character 
was discoverable upon many occasions ; and had 
he lived to govern these realms, the whole face 
of our history might have been changed, and 
the dajrs of Agincourt and Cressy been revived, 
and Henry IX. had rivalled Henry V. This 
prince, though ambitious to wield the sword, did 
not neglect the pen ; and the finest geniuses of 
the age addressed their works to him, and wrote 
several at his suggestion. Dallington, in the 
preface to his curious Aphorisms, Civil and 
Militaire, has described prince Henry's domestic 



* The reader will observe that what is now spelt Grace 
chnrch-street, was at this time written Oratioua-stnet. It 
was oricinaUy Orass-street, froin a herb market there. 



life : " Myself," says he, " the unablest of many 
in that a(»demy, for so was his family, had (Aw 
especial employment for his proper use, which he 
pleased favourably to entertain, and often to 
read over." He was bom at the castle of Stirling, 
February, 1594, and died Nor. 6, 1612.* 

1614. The Description of a Maske, presented 
in the Banqueting Roome at Whitehall, on Saint 
Stephen's Night last, at the Marriage of the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Somerset, and the 
Right Noble the Lady Frances Howard. Written 
by Thomas Campion. 

Whereunlo are annexed divers choyse Ayres 
composed from this Maske, that may he sung 
with a single voyce, to the Lute or Base-Violl. 

London : printed for Laurence Lisle, dwelling 
in Panics Church Yarde, at the signe of the 
Tyger's head. 

The compositions called Masques were carried 
to their greatest perfection at this time, and the 
chief writers of these dramatic entertainments, 
were Ben Jonson and Samuel Daniels, though, 
perhaps none of them rivals the Cuntiu of Milton. 
They were generally founded on some story from 
the Greek or Roman mythology ; and, though 
therefore possessing little human interest, were 
so well set off by hne poetry, dresses, and ma- 
chinery, that, during the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. they formed a favourite amusement of 
the gay persons of the court, who were them- 
selves the chief performers. 

The following song is taken from Luminalia, 
or the Festival of Light. A Masque, presented 
at Court, on Shrove Tuesday night, 1637. 

BONO OF NIOHT. 

In wet and cloodir mists 1 slowljr rise. 
As with mine owne dull weight opprest. 

To dose with sleep the Jealous lover's eyes, 
And give forsaken virgins rest. 

Th' adven*trous merchant and the mariner. 
Whom stormes all day vex in the deep, 

Begione to trust the windes when I appeare. 
And lose their dangers in their sleep. 

The studious that consume their brains and sight. 
In search where doubtful knowledge lies. 

Grow wearie of their Iruitlesse use of ligh^ 
And wish my shades to ease their eyes. 

The ambitious toy ing statesman that prepares 

Great miscAiefs ere the day begins. 
Nor measures day by boures, but by his cares, 

And night must intermit his sinnes. 

Then why when my slow chariot used to clime. 

Did old mistaking sages weepe t 
As if my empire did usurpe their time. 

And hours were lost when spent in sleep. 

I come to ease their labours, and prevent 

That wearinesse that would destroy ; 
The profit of their toyles are stUl mlspent. 

Till rest enables to enjoy. 

1614. " In an unpublished letter of the times," 
says Mr. D'Israeli, " I find a cause in the star- 
chamber, respecting a play being acted at Christ- 
mas in this year, at the house of sir John Yorke ; 
the consequences of which were heavy fines and 

* The Life of Henry Prince of Walet, ton of James I., 
compiled ch^fiy fiom his own paperM^ never before pub. 
liMkei. By Thomas Birch, D.D., F.R.S. London, 17(10. gvo. 
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imprisonment. The letter-writer describes it as 
containing ' many foul passages to the vilifying 
of our religion and exacting of popery,' for 
which he and his lady, as principal procurers, 
were fined one thousand pounds a piece, and 
imprisoned in the tower for a year ; two or three 
of nis brothers at fire hundrM pounds a piece, 
and others in other sums." 

1614. Died, Isaac CASAUBAN,a learned divine 
and critic. He was bom at Geneva, in the year 
1559, and at the age of twenty-three was chosen 

Erofessor of Greek in his native city. In 1586 
e married a daughter of the second Heniy 
Stephens the printer, by whom he had twenty 
children. On the death of Heniy IV. king of 
France, (1610) he removed to England, wnen 
James I. settled a considerable pension upon 
him, besides giving him a prebendal stall in 
Westminster, and another in Canterbury. He 
was buried in Westminster abbey. 

1614. In this year a poetical tract was pub- 
lished by an anonymous author, in the dedica- 
tion to which he has comprehended the greatest 
number of persons by name in one dedication : 

The Martyrdotne of Saint George of Cappa- 
docia, titular mtron of Englcand, and of the mott 
noble order of the Garter. It is dedicated " to 
all the noble, honourable, and worthy in Great 
Brittaine, bearing the name of George ; and to 
all other, the true friends of Christian chivalrie, 
lovers of Saint George's name and virtues." 

1614. The feists of the stationers' company 
were restrained for six months, by order of the 
lord mayor. 

1615. Died, Zacharias Paltbenivs a very 
learned printer of Francfort on the Maine. His 
books occur with the following imprints : 

Zacharias Palthenins LLD. in 1597. 
Collegidlki Palthniorum in 1605 — 10. 
Collegium Musarum Paltheu* in 1612-1614. 
Officina Haredum Palthen' 1616. 
Hartmannus Palthenins in 1616-1622. 

1615. William Stansby printed the follow- 
ing curious play, a copy of which is in the Gar- 
ridt collection : 

Exchange Ware and the Second Hand, viz. 
Band, Ruffe, and Cuffe, lately cut, and now 
newly deamed up, or a Dialogue, acted in a thew 
in the fanunu univertitie of Cambridge. The 
second edition. 

London. Printed by W. Stansby, for Myles 
Partrick, and are to be sold at his shop, neere 
Saint Dunstanes Church Yard, in Fleet Street. 

1615, Nob. The jtut downfall of Ambition, 
Adultry, and Murder ; at the end of which are 
added, Tfetton't and Mn. Tumer'i last tears 
shed for the murder of sir Thomas Overbury, 
poysoned in the tower ; who for the fact, suffered 
deserved execution at Tibume, the I4th day of 
November last, 1615, 4to. Fifteen leaves. 

This tract relates to the deaUi of sir Thomas 
Overbury, an author and a courtier of Urn reign. 
He assisted Robert Car, earl of Somerset, in his 
amour with the conntess of Essex, yet he opposed 



his marriage with her, for which he incurred the 
hatred of both. On a frivolous charge he was 
sent to the tower, where by the contnvance of 
Somerset and his wife, he was poisoned on the 
13th of September, 1613. Sir Thomas Over- 
biuy was bom in Warwickshire, in 1531, and 
was educated at Queen's college, Oxford. He 
was the author 'of several pieces in verse and 
prose, which were reprinted va 1753, in 8vo. 

Books are a put of num'a pi«rogatlve. 
In foimal Ink they thonghta and voices hold. 
That we to them onr soUtude may give. 
And make time present travelled that of old. 
Oar life, Fkme plerceth at the end. 
And books if farther backward do extend. 

1615, Nov. 6. The privilege of printing all 
bills {or fencing was granted to Thomas Punoot, 
by the company of stationers. 

1616, Feb. 3. James I. by letters patent, 
dated this day, grants to Ben Jonson a yearly 
pension of one hundred marks during his life, 
" in consideration of the good and acceptable 
service heretofore done, and hereafter to be done 
by the said Ben Jonson." If the receipt of this 
royal favour was unconnected, as it appears to 
have been, with any arrangement in which 
Daniel was concerned, as poet laureat, we must 
doubt the fact of Jonson having succeeded that 
poet in the post. Indeed, it is generally under- 
stood that the commencement of the above 
pension is the first clear commencement of the 
post of laureat. Long before 1616, Ben Jon- 
son had been fully engaged in the service of the 
court, which was indebted to biro for some of 
the most beautiful masques in the English lan- 
guage. He had also shown his peculiar qualifi- 
cations for the duty of a laureat, by flattering 
James as the best of both poets and kings. 

1616. Thomas Dawson dwelt at the three 
Cranes, in the Vintry ; put to the beginning of 
some of his books a pretty wooden cut, or device, 
of three cranes in a vineyard, and printed many 
works for others besides himself. He was in 
business for the space of twenty-two years, and 
executed about thirty-three works. In 1595 he 
printed Seamens Secrets, divided into two parts ; 
wherein is taught the three kinds of sailing, hori- 
zontall, paradoxall, and sailing upon a great 
circle, Spc. by John Davis, of Sundridge, near 
Dartmouth, gentleman. 4(0. In 1599 he printed 
the life and deathe of Thomas Wolsey, cardinall ; 
divided into three parts : his aspiring triumph 
and death. By nomas Storer, student of Christ- 
church, in Oxford. In verse. 4to. 

Thomas Dawson was master of the stationers' 
company in 1615; and gave, July 12, 1616, 
" twenty shillings, towards making up the stairs 
in the garden, up to the city wall. 

1616. The Orthographiail Declaration : con- 
taining a bri^ advertisement of two new inten- 
tions called Lineage and Portage, whereby writing 
paper and parchment are decently ruled and in- 
clined, for to grosse or write t^wn, after a more 
dexterous and beneficial manner than is done or 
performed by the ordinary way of hand-ruling 
with plummet, ruler, or brass pen. Examples 
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uHrfaetorie for Paper Bookt m auarto are an- 
nexed. 1616. 4to. — See Brydge's Centura 
Literaria. 

1616. It appeals from the register of the 
stationers, that among others, the Decameron of 
" Mr. John Bocace Florentine" was revoked by a 
sudden inhibition of Abbot, archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Caprice and ignorance, perhaps par- 
tiality, seem to hare had some share in this 
business of licensing books. — Warton. 

1616, March 9. Died, Francis Beaumont, 
a poet and dramatic writer of some eminence. 
He was bom in Leicestershire, and educated at 
Cambridge, from whence he removed to the 
Inner Temple. He was buried in Westminster 
abbey. 

John Fletcher was the son of Richard 
Fletcher, bishop of London, who died June 15, 
1596. He was bom in 1576, received his edu- 
cation at Cambridge, died of the plague at 
London, August 29, 1625, and was buried in 
St. Saviour's church, South wark. The principal 
piece of his own writing is a dramatic pastoral 
entitied the Faithful SMpherdeti. 

Beaumont and Fletcher agreed to write plays 
in company ; and fifty-two dramatic compositions, 
tragic and comic, appear under their joint 
names, and only one or two out of that number 
are ascertained to have been written by either, 
without assistance with his coadjutor. It is un- 
derstood, however, that Fletcher, notwithstand- 
ing his being the older man, was chiefly em- 
ployed in the business of imagining and writing 
the plays, while Beaumont had the task of 
chastening down and regulating the exuberant 
fancy of his senior. The following extract re- 
lating to books, is taken from one of their plays. 

Oireme ^ ' 

lieave to enjoy myaelf. That place that does ^ . 
Contain my books, the best companions, is 
To me a glxarioas coort, where hourly I 
Convene wiQi the old aagea and pblloaophen ) 
And sometimes for varied, I confer 
With kiu^ and emperorsi and wei^ their conna^ j 
Calling their vlctones, if unjustly got. 
Unto a strict accoont i and in my fancy, 
Defkce their ill-placed statnes. Can 1 then 
Put with such constant pleasure*, to embrace 
Uncertain vanities I No ; be it your care 
To augment a heap of wealth : it shall be mins 
To inoease in knowledge. 

1616, March 16. The company of stationers' 
obtained a renewal of their charter for the sole 
printing of Primen, Ptalten, both in metre 
and prose, with or without musical notes; Al- 
manacJu, &c. in the English tongue ; and the 
A. B. C. with the LitUe Catechitm, and the 
Catechiem in English and Latin, &c. by Alex- 
ander Nowell. 

1616. Died, Louis Elzevir, of Leyden, in 
Holland, the founder of one of the most learned 
family of printers that ever adojpned the republic 
of letters. Out of the twelve printers of this 
family, who exercised the art in this century, 
SEVEN have distinguished themselves by the 
Dumber and beauty of their editions, viz. 

Louis above named printed at Leyden, from 
1595 to 1616. He was succeeded by 



Isaac, who exercised the art at Leyden from 
1617 to 1628. 

BoNAVENTURE and Abraham Elzevib, bro- 
thers and partners, printed at Leyden, from 
1626 to 1652, in which year they died. To them 
we owe the pretty 12mo editions of the elattiei, 
and the collection of authors who have written 
the histories of almost every state in the world, 
which collection is sometimes added to the col- 
lection of elastics. 

John, the son of Abraham Elzevir, printed 
in partnership with Daniel, at Leyden, in 1662, 
1623, and 1624, and afterwards alone from 1653 
to 1661. 

Louis II. (the son of Isaac) printed at Am- 
sterdam, alone, from 1640 to 1655, and from 
that year in partnership with Daniel, until July 
1662, when the former died. 

Daniel, the son of Bonaventure, haviuff 
printed first at Leyden, in partnership wit£ 
John from 1652 to 1654, and afteiwuds at 
Amsterdam in partnership with Louis from 1655 
to 1662, continued to carry op business alone 
from the lost mentioned year, until his death, 
September 13, 1689. His widow printed only 
a short time longer. 

A catalogue of the Greek, Latin, and French 
authors, executed by this leuned family of print- 
ers, in 12mo, is given by Mr. Home, in hisinftv- 
duction to the Study of Bibliography, p. Ixxxii. 
appendix. M. Brunet has given a copious list 
of editions, printed in a small size by the Elze- 
virs. See his Manuel du Libraire, tom. iii. 
pp. 372-377. 

TheElzevir editions have long and deservedly 
been esteemed for the clearness, delicacy, and 
perfect equality of the characters, for their close 
position together on a solid and very white paper, 
and the excellence of the press-work. Their 
Virgil, Terence, and Greek Testament, have 
been reckoned their master-pieces; and are 
indeed so very fine, that they justly gained them 
the reputation of being me first printers in 
Europe. Their types were so elegant, that their 
name has been given to all beautiful letter ever 
since. It would have been very wonderful, if 
the encouragement which the art of printing 
received from the great and leamed should not 
have induced some persons, whose ignorance and 
avarice would not permit them to aim at that 
degree of perfection which they saw others 
arrive at, to engage in base methods of enjoying 
the fruits of their ingenuity and diligence, with- 
out the trouble of imitating them in their indus- 
Sr : for as soon as a curious, or reputed correct 
ition was published, with prodigious expense 
and labour, some of these rapacious characters 
immediately printed another after it ; and care- 
fully copying titles, and other distinctive marks, 
with a proper degree of accuracy, easily imposed 
their fictitious editions upon unwary but eco- 
nomical people for genuine copies. This shows 
the necessity also of accurate descriptions of 
scarce books, for fraudulent editions are of all 
countries ; and none have experienced greater 
injury in this respect than the printers of pocket 
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classics. The El zeviis, in particular, bare suffered 
more by counterfeits than, perhaps, any other ; 
for, as their books were not at first so plentifully 
circulated, as to satisfy the numerous purchas- 
ers, there were not wanting persons willing to 
purchase such surreptitious works; especially, 
when they were to be obtained below tne com- 
mon price. 

1616, April 23. Died, William Shak- 
SPEARE, or Shakspere, (for the floating or- 
thography of the name is properly attached to 
the one or the other of these varieties) the pride 
and glory of the English nation, and whose 
fame is now the admiration of the civilized 
world: — 

A creature such 
As, to seek thraagh the regions of the earth 
For one his like, there would be something failing 
In him that should compare. — Cj/mbelmt. 

Biographical curiosity is a just and generous 
tribute to the memory of those mortals whom 
heaven has been pleased to endow with a larger 
portion of its own etherial energy. If the 
favoured individual was conversant with courts; 
if he directed the movement of armies or of 
states; or if the powers of his mind were de- 
voted to the silent pursuits of literature — to the 
converse of philosophy and the muse, dark must 
that age be that could withhold from him its 
admiration. It becomes then a subject of the 
deepest interest to inquire into the history of 
that man, the expansion of whose intellectual 
greatness has filled the eyes of the world; the 
bright track of whose genius indelibly remains, 
but the solitary trace of whose mortal footstens 
is now obliterated for ever. Homer is now only 
a solitary name, of whom we actually know 
nothing; and we see only an arm of immense 
power thrust forth from a mass of impenetrable 
darkness, and holding up the hero of his song 
to the applatises of never-dying fame. 

Little more than two centuries have elapsed 
since William Shakspeare conversed with our 
tongue, and trod the self-same soil with our- 
selves ; and if it were not for the records kept by 
our church in its registers of births, marriages, 
and burials, we should at this moment be as 
personally ignorant of the " sweet swan of Avon" 
as we are of the old minstrel and rhapsodist 
Meles. That William Shakspeare was bom in 
Stratford upon Avon ; that he married and had 
three children ; that he wrote a certain number 
of dramas; that he died before he had attained 
to old age, and was buried in his native town, 
are positively the only facts, in the personal 
history of this extraordinary man, of which we 
are certainly possessed ; and, if we should be 
solicitous to fin up this bare and most unsatis- 
factory outline, we must have recourse to the 
vague reports of unsubstantial tradition, or to 
the still more shadowy inferences of lawless and 
vagabondcoujecturc. Of this remarkable ignor- 
ance of one of the most richly endowed with in- 
tellect of the human species, who ran his mortal 
race in our own country, and who stands separated 
from us by no very great intervention of time. 



the causes may not be difficult to be ascertained. 
The history of William Shakspeare is a perfect 
blank till the occurrence of an event which drove 
him from his native town, and gave his wondCT- 
ful intellect to break out in its full lustre on the 
world. That he became an actor and a writer 
of plays; in neither of which characters, how ever, 
he might excel in them, could he be lifted hi^ 
in the estimation of his contemporaries. He waa 
honoured, indeed, with the friendship of nobles, 
and the patronage of monarchs : his theatre was 
frequented by the wits of the metropolis ; and 
he associated with the most intellectual of his 
times. But the spirit of the age was against 
him; and, in opposition to it, he could not be- 
come the subject of any general or comprehensive 
interest. The nation, in short, knew little, and 
cared less, about him. During his life, and for 
some years after his death, inferior dramatisu 
outran him in the race of popularity ; and then 
the flood of puritan fanaticism swept him and 
the stage together into temporary oblivion. 

It would be especially gratifying to us to ex- 
hibit to our readers some portion at least of the 
personal history of this illustrious man during 
his long residence in the capital ; — to announce 
the names and characters of his associates, a 
few of which only we can obtain from Fuller ; 
to delineate his habits of life ; to record his con- 
vivial wit, to commemorate the books which he 
read ; and to number his compositions as they 
dropped in succession from his pen. But no 
power of this nature is indulged to us. All that 
active and efficient portion of his mortal exist- 
ence, which constituted considerably more than 
a third part of it, is an unknown renon, not to 
be penetrated by our most zealous and intelligent 
researchers. 

He was bom on the 23rd of April, 1564, in 
Henley-street, Stratford. His father was a con- 
siderable dealer in wool, and had filled the 
highest magisterial office of his native town ;* 
but having a large family, and his trade declin- 
ing, he could give him but a scanty education. 
In id82, before he had completed his eighteenth 
year, he married Ann Hathaway, the daughter, 
as Rowe informs us, of a substantial yeoman in 
the neighbourhood of Stratford. The bride was 
eight years older than the bridegroom. She 
remained in Stratford during the long abode 
of her husband in the metropolis, and at his 
death she is found only slightly mentioned in 
his will ; little more is known respecting her than 
that, surviving her husband rather more than 
seven years, she was buried on the 8th day of 
August, 1623. By the Stratford register we can 
ascertain that his only son, Hamnet, was buried 
in the twelfth year of his age, on the 11th of 
August, 1696; and that, after an interval of 



* A grant or conflnnation of * arms' to John Shakspeare, 
the dnunatist's father, 1696, viz. gold, on a bend sable, 
and a spear of the first, the point steeled, proper ; and his 
crest, or cognizance, a falcon, his wings displayed, argent 
standing on a wreath of his collars supporting a spear 
gold steel as aforesaid, set upon a helmet with mantds 
aod tassels. 
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nearly eleven years, his eldest daughter, Su- 
sanna, was married to John Hall, a physician, 
on the 5th of Jane, 1607. With the exception 
of two or three purchases made hy him at Strat- 
ford, one of them being that of New Place, which 
he repaired and ornamented for his future re- 
sidence, the two entries which we have now 
extracted from the register, are positively all 
that we can relate with confidence of our great 
poet and his family, during the long term of his 
connexion with the theatre and the metropolis. 
We may fairly conclude, indeed, that he was 
present at each of the domestic events recorded 
by the register : that he attended his son to the 
grave, and his daughter to the altar. We may 
believe also, from its great probability, even on 
the testimony of Aubrey, that he paid an annual 
visit to his native town'; whence his family were 
never removed, and which he seems always to 
have contemplated as the resting place of his 
declining age. 

It is well that we are better acquainted with 
the rectitude of his morals, than with the sym- 
metry of his features. To the integrity of his 
heart ; the gentleness and benignity of his man- 
ners, we have the positive testimony of Chettle 
and Ben Jonson. The latter, in his Discoveries, 
says, "I loved the man, and do honour his 
memory, on this side idolatry as much as any. 
He was, indeed, honest, of an open and free 
nature ; had an excellent fancy, brave notions, 
and gentle expressions," &c. &c. The following 
lines are taken from a poem written by Jonson. 

S<reet swmn of Avon I what a sigrht It were. 
To see thee in our waters yet appear ; 
And make those flights upon the banks ai Thames, 
That so did take Eliza, and our James I 
But stay ; I see thee in this hemisphere 
Advanced, and made a constellation there: — 
Shine forth, thou star of poets ; and with ngt. 
Or influence, chide, or cheer, the dioopioc stage. 

As we are not told the precise time when 
Shakspeare retired from the stage and the metro- 
polis to enjoy the tranquillity of life in his native 
town, we cannot pretend to determine it. As he 
is said, however, to have passed some years in his 
establishment at New Place, we may conclude 
that his removal took place either in 1612 or in 
1613, when he was yet in the vigour of life, 
being not more than forty-eight or forty-nine 
years old. 

The amount of the fortune on which he re- 
tired from the busy world, has been the subject 
of some discussion. By Gibbon, who forbears to 
stat£ his authority, this fortune is valued at £300 
a year; and by Malone, who, calculating our 
poet's real property from authentic documents, 
assigns a random value to his personal, it is re- 
duced to £300. Of these two valuations of 
Sbakspeare's property, we conceive that Gibbon's 
approaches more nearly to the truth. 

On the 2nd of February, 1615-16, he married 
his youngest daughter, Judith, then in the thirty- 
first year of her age, to Thomas Quiney, a vint- 
ner in Stratford ; and on the 26th of the succeed- 
ing month he executed his will. He was then. 



as it would appear, in the full vigour and enjoy- 
ment of life ; and we are not informed that his 
constitution had been previously weakened by 
the attack of any malady. But his days, or 
rather his hours, were now all numbered ; for he 
breathed his last on the 23rd of the ensuing 
April, on that anniversary of his birth which 
completed his tifty-second year. 

On the 26th of April, 1616, two days after his 
decease, he was buried in the chancel of the 
church of Stratford ; and at some period within 
the subsequent seven years (for in 1623 it is 
noticed in the verses of Leonard Digges) a 
monument was raised to his memory either by 
the respect of his townsmen, or by the piety of 
his relations. It represents the poet with a 
countenance of thought, resting on a cushion 
and in the act of writing. Immediately below 
the cushion is the following distich : — 

Judido PyUum; genio Bocratem ) arte Maronem 
Terra tegit ; populus moeret ; Olympus habet. 

On a tablet underneath are inscribed these lines : 

stay, passenger, why doat thou go so fsst ? 
Read, if thou canst, whom envious death has placed 
Within this monument— Shakspeare ; with whom 
Quick nature died ; whose name doth deck the tomb 
Far more than cost ; since all that he has writ 
LiCaves living art hut page to serve his wit ; 

and the flat stone, covering the grave, holds out, 
in very irregular characters, a supplication to the 
reader, with the promise of a blessing and the 
menace of a curse : 

Good friend I for Jestis' sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here. 
Blest be the man that spares these stones , 
And CQtst be he tliat moves my bones. 

The last of these inscriptions may have been 
written by Shakspeare himself under the appre- 
hension of his bones being tumbled, with those 
of many of his townsmen, into the charnel-house 
of the parish. 

Shakspeare differs essentially from all other 
writers; him we may profess rather to feel than 
to understand ; and it is easier to say, on many 
occasions, that we are possessed by him, than 
that we possess him. And no wonder; — ^he 
scatters the seeds of things, the principles of 
character and action, with so cunning a hand, 
yet with so careless an air, and master of our 
feelings, submits himself so little to our judg- 
ment, that every thing seems superior. We dis- 
cern not his course, we see no connexion of cause 
and effect, we are rapt in ignorant admiration, 
and claim no kindred with his abilities. All the 
incidents, all the parts, look like chance, whilst 
we feel and are sensible that the whole is design. 
His characters not only act and speak in strict 
conformity to nature, but in strict relation to us; 
just so much .is shown as is requisite, just so 
much as is impressed ; he commands every pas- 
sage to our heads and to our hearts, and moulds 
us as he pleases, and that with so much ease, 
that he never betrays his exertions. He at once 
blends and distinguishes every thing; every 
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dung is complicated, erery thing is plain; and 
it is really astonishing that a mere human being, 
a part of humanity only, should so perfectly 
comprehend the whole; and that he should 
possess such exquisite art, that whilst every 
child shall feel the whole effect, his learned edi- 
tors and commentators should yet so very fre- 
quently mistake or seem ignorant of the cause. 
A sceptre or a straw are in his hands of equal 
efficacy; he needs no selection; he converts 
every thing into excellence ; nothing is too great, 
nothing is too base. The chronicle, the novel, 
or the ballad ; the king or the beggar, the hero, 
the madman, the sot, or the fool; it is all one; — 
nothing is worse, nothing is better; the same 
genius pervades, and is equally admirable in 
all. Or, is a character to be shown in progres- 
sive change, and the events of years to be com- 
prised within the hour: — with what a magic 
hand does he prepare and scatter his spells! 
The glancings of bis eye are from heaven to 
earth — from earth to heaven, we behold him 
breaking the barriers of imaginary method. In 
the same scene he descends from the meridian of 
noblest tragic sublimity to puns and quibbles, to 
the meanest merriment of a plebian force. In 
the midst of his dignity, he resembles his own 
Richard II. the skipping king, who sometimes 
discarding the state of a monarch 

Mingled hi* royalty with carping fooli. 

He seems not to have seen any impropriety in 
the most abrupt transactions from dukes to buf- 
foons — from senators to sailors — from council- 
lors to constables — ^and from kings to clowns. 
The laws of nature give way, and leave nothing 
in our minds but wildness and horror. No 
pause is allowed us for reflection : horrid senti- 
ment, furious guilt and compunction, air- drawn 
daggers, murders, ghosts, and enchantment, 
shake and possess us wholly, whilst we, the 
fools of amazement, are insensible to the shift- 
ing of place and the lapse of time, and till the 
curtain drops, never once wake to the truth of 
things, or recognize the laws of existence.* 

1616, April 23. Died, Michael Cervantes, 
the author of the inimitable romance of Don 
Qmxote.f He was bom at Alcala, Oct. 9, 1647, 
and died at Madrid on the same day that our 
Shakspeare breathed his last. 

Dr. Johnson used to say, that there are few 
books of which one ever could possibly arrive at 
the last page ; and that there never was any thing 
written by mere man that was wished longer by 
its readers, excepting Don Quixote, Robinson 
Crusoe, and the Pilgrim't Progress. "After 



* For Sbakspeare's plays, see 1623, pott. 

t Cervanlet, El Ingenioto Hidalgo Don Quixote de la 
Mancha. 2 vols. Madrid, iSos and I8is. A copy of this 
JInt edition of Don Quixote was sold at the tplendid sale of 
CSolonel Stanley, in April, 1813, for ^42. 

Cermmtet, Et Ingenioto Hidalgo Don Quixote, 4to., 
lecond edition, remeed by Cemantex. Madrid, 1608. A 
copy at the above sale sold for j^ is 12s. 

The coiioos bibliogtapber should possess both the first 
and second editions of Don Qnixote, on account of the 
•Iterations made by Csrvantea in the second.— Home. 



Hornet's Illiad," he s^id, " the work of Cer- 
vantes was the greatest in the world, as a boo^ 
of entertainment ; and when we consider that 
every other author's admirers are confined to 
his countrymen, and perhaps to Uie litemiy 
classes among them ; while Don Quixote is a, 
sort of common proper^, a universal classic, 
equally enjoyed bv tLe court and the cottage; 
equally applauded in France and England, as 
in Spain ; quoted by every servant, the amuse- 
ment of every age, urom infancy to decrepitude; 
the first book you see in every shop where buoks 
are sold, through all the states of Italy ; — who 
can refuse his consent to an avowal of the sa- 
periority of Cervantes to all modem writers ? 
Shakspeare has, until within the last half cen- 
tury, been worshipped at home ; while trans- 
lators and engravers live by the hero of La 
Mancha in every nation ; and the walls of the 
miserable inns and the cottages, all over Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, are adorned with 
the exploits of Don Quixote. 

1616. In this year was printed at MaiUe, or 
Mailly, a town of France, in La Vendee, an 
edition of the Universal history of the Sieur de 
Daubigni, in two volumes folio, with die im- 
print d Mailli par Jean Moussat imprimeur 
ordinaire du dit Sieur. This edition is very 
rare, having been burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman at Paris, on account of some 
indiscreet disclosures, from which later editions 
are free. 

1617. Barnard Alsop dwelt in Garter Place, 
in Barbican, where he printed in this year, the 
following tragi-comedy, a copy of which is in 
the Garrick collection. A Looking Glass for 
London and England. Made by Thomas Lodge, 
Gent, and Robert Greene, In Artibus Magister, 

Thomas Lodge was a physician and poet, who 
died in 1625. Besides tne above, he wrote the 
Woundi of Civil War, a tragedy. He also 
assisted Robert Green in writing some of his 
works. 

1617. L. Griffin printed the following work: 
Mischiefs mvsterie ; or, Treason^s masterpiece ; 
the Powder Plot, invented hy hellish malice ; pre- 
vented by heavenly mercy ; truly related, and 
from the Latin oft/ie learned and reverend Dr. 
Herring, translated and very much dilated by 
John Vicars. London, 1617. 4to. 

1617. Pvramus de Candole, a well-inform- 
ed printer of the city of Geneva, taking disgust 
at his residence, quitted the city, and transported 
himself and his printing apparatus to Gverdun, 
or Iverdon, an ancient town of Switzerland, in 
the Pays de Vaud. A specimen of his printing 
is in the Bodleian. — Cotton. 

1617, May 17. Died, Jacob Auodstus Db 
Thou, the celebrated bibliographer and historian 
of France. His collection of books was formed 
with the greatest care and unbounded expense, 
with the advice of Scaliger, Casaubon, the 
brothers Du Puys, Salmasius, Grotins, the 
brothers St. Martbe, and Sirmond. The bind- 
ing alone, Quesnel and Morhof inform us, cost 
twenty thousand crowns. Anxious that posterity 
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should enjoy the benefit of bis valuable library, 
the collection of more than forty years, De 
Thou, by his will, forbade it to be ADld, but he 
bequeatlied. it to his sons for their use, and that 
of the literary world. Accordingly, after his 
death, in 1617, during the minority of his chil- 
dren, as well as afterwards, additions con- 
tinued to be made, until the death of James 
Augustus de Thou, his youngest son, in 
1677; who dying greatly involved, this mag- 
nificent library was sold for payment of his 
debts. He had previously offered it for 
sale to the king of France for the use of the 
Dauphin, but his tender was declined. That 
the value of this collection has not been over- 
rated, will be sufficiently evident, when it is 
known that the family of De Thou, as well as 
the curators of his library, proceeded to the ex- 
pense of having one copy or more of every 
valuable work published m Europe, printed on 
particularly line paper made for the purpose ! 
And they sometimes selected the choicest leaves 
from two or three different copies or editions. 
It would seem that the president Menars pur- 
chased this library for less mon^ than the bind- 
ing of the books' had cost. Mr. Collinson, on 
the authority of Mr. Buckley, who published the 
splendid edition of De Thou's Universal Hiitortf,* 
says that theillustriousministerColbertpurcbased 
the manuscripts, which in the year 1730, were 
bought and deposited in the king's library at 
Pans. Many of the splendid volumes of De 
Thou's library are to be found in the British 
museum, the royal library at Paris, and other 
great public libraries ; where the richness of the 
binding easily point them out to the observant 
bibliographer. — Home. 

1618. The Owlet Almanake, prognotlicaHng 
many strange accidents shall happen to this king- 
domof Great Brittaine ihisyear. London, 1618. 
4to. With a wood cut. 

A curious and humorous old pamphlet, in 
which every day of the month has its appropriate 
fortune annexed to it. — Gifford. Sold at the 
Gordonstoun sale for £3 \0s. 

1618, Oct. 39. Upon this day was beheaded, 
in Old Palace-yard, London, sir Walter Raleigh, 
of whom it is not too much to say, that he was 
the most eminent man of the age in which he 
lived ; an age enlightened by his talents, and im- 
proved by his example. He was the fourth son 
of Walter Raleigh, esq., of Fardel, near Ply- 
mouth. He studied at Oriel college, Oxfura, 
for a short time, but, when only seventeen, was 
one of a hundred gentlemen whom queen Eliza- 
beth allowed to assist the protestants in France. 
He served afterwards in the Netherlands, under 
sir John Norris, in 1578 ; the next year he 
joined an unsuccessful expedition to America ; 
and distinguished himself, in 1580, in Ireland. 
His introduction to Elizabeth has already been 
noticed at page 443 ante, and from that time he 
rose rapidly in her favour, and was enriched by 
her witn places and lands. He availed himself 



• See Notice of SMnnel Buckley, Feb. 18, i;34, pott. 



of his court favour to obtain letters patent for 
discovering unknown countries, and took posses- 
sion of that part of America which is called 
Virginia, after the virgin queen. 

Upon his return, he was returned to parliament 
for Devon.shire, and soon afterwards knighted. 
He was also favoured by a licence to sell wine 
throughout the kingdom ! He continued in 
favour, and engaged in various public employ- 
ments, both civil and military, till 1593, when 
he justly offended the queen by an intrigue with 
thedaughter of sir Nicholas Throgmorton. Both 
he and his partner in guilt were confined for 
several months, and, when set at liberty, for- 
bidden the court. He married her, however, 
and lived with her afterwards in the strictest 
conjugal affection. The next year he was en- 
tirely restored to favour, and enriched by his 
royal mistress with the manor of Sherborne, that 
had been alienated from the church. 

In 1597, his enterprising spirit 'was gratified 
by two expeditions to Guiana, the first of which 
was conducted by himself, and by his being em- 
ployed at sea in active service against the 
Spaniards. On the fall of his rival, Essex, he 
disgraced himself by entreating sir Robert Cecil 
to show him no mercy. Though sir Robert 
took bis advice, there was no sincere friendship 
between him and Raleigh: and on the accession 
of James, the latter was stript of his preferments, 
and accused and condemned of high treason. 
After being kept for a month at Winchester, in 
daily expectation of death, he was reprieved and 
confined for some years in the Tower, where he 
composed many works. After twelve years' im- 
prisonment, he received a commission from the 
king to explore the gold mines of Guiana. 
The expedition was unsuccessful ; the Spanish 
monarcn enraged, by the burning of a town ; 
and, in spite of the just reasoning of Bacop, 
James had the meanness to have this great man 
executed in consequence of his former attainder. 
He entreated the spectators, that if any dis- 
ability of voice or dejection of countenance 
should appear in him, uiey would impute it to 
the disorder of his body (he was suffering from 
the ague), rather than to any dismayedness of 
mind. He confessed his grievous offences, and 
begged the prayers of all who heard him. Hav- 
ing fingered the axe, he said, smiling, to the 
sheriff, " this is a sharp medicine, but it is a 
sound cure for all diseases." The executioner 
knelt down and asked him forgiveness, which 
Raleigh, laying his hand upon his shoulder, 
granted. Then being asked which way he 
would lay himself on the block, he answered, 
" so the heart be right, it is no matter which way 
the head lies." After a little pause, he lifted up 
his hand, and his head was struck off at two 
blows, his body never shrinking nor moving. 

" Authors are perplexed," says Wood, " under 
what topic to place him ; whether of statesman, 
seaman, soldier, chemist, or chronologer, for in 
all these he did excel; and it still remains a 
dispute whether the age he lived in was more 
obliged to his pen or liis sword, the one being 

3 N 
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busy in conquering the new, the other in so 
bravely describing the old world." A peninsula 
is too cheap to purchase the life of such another 
man. The mark of Raleigh will stand as a 
continent supported by opposite seas; for the 
wanton root of favouritism bursts into honour 
before the turbulent gust which swept him from 
the earth. Thomson thus speaks of Raleigh : 

Who can speak 
The namerons worthies of the maiden reign f 
In Raleigh mark their every ^lory mix'd; 
Raleigh, the scourge of Spain I whose breast with all 
The sage, the patriot, and the hero born'd. 
Nor sunk his vigonr, when a coward-reijiii 
The warrior fetter'd, and at last resign'd 
To glut the vengeance of a vanquishM foe. 
The active still and unrestrain'd, bis mind 
Explor'd the vast extent of ages past. 
And with his prison-houis enrich'd the world j 
But found no times. In all the long research, 
So glorlons, or so base, as those he proved. 
In ttiose he conquered, and in those he bled. 

It is peculiar to the fate of Raleigh, that bar- 
ing before suffered a long imprisonment with the 
expectation of a public death, his mind had been 
accustomed to its contemplation, and often dwelt 
on the event which was now passing. The soul, 
in its sudden departure, and its future state, is 
often the subject of his few poems. The follow- 
ing beautiful song called the Farewell, is at- 
tributed to Raleigh : 

Go, soul ! the body's guest. 

Upon a thankless errand. 
Fear not to touch the best. 

The truth shall be thy warrant } 
Go, since I needs must die. 
And give the world the lie ! 

Ten zeal it lacks devotion. 

Tell love it U but lust, 
Tell time it is but motion. 

Tell flesh it is bat dost ; 
And wish them not reply. 
For than must give the lie I 

Tell fortune of her blindness, 

Tell nature of decay. 
Tell friendship of unkindness. 

Tell justice of delays 
And if they wiU reply. 
Then f(ive them ail Uie lie ! 

And when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thee, done blabbing. 

Although to give the lie 

Deserves no less than stabbing i 

Yet stab at thee who will. 

No stab the soul can kill 1 

Sir Walter Raleigh's unfinished History of 
the World, which leaves us to regret that later 
ages had not been celebrated by his sublime 
eloquence, was the fruits of eleven years of im- 
prisonment. It was written for the use of prince 
Henry, as he and Dallington, who also wrote 
Aphorisms for the same prince, have told us; 
the prince looked over the manuscript. Of Ra- 
leigh it is observed, to employ the language of 
Hume, " they were struck with the extensive 
genius of the man, who, being educated amidst 
naval and military enterprises, had surpassed, in 
the pursuits of literature, even those of the most 
recluse and sedentary lives : and they admired 
his unbroken magnanimity, which at his age, 
and under his circumstances, could engage him 
to undertake and execute so great a work as his 
Biliary of the World." He was, however, as- 



sisted in this great work by the learning of 
several eminent persons; a circumstance whid 
has not beeh noticed. 

The scenes in which illnstrious men have bees 
found to enjoy the pleasures of retirement and 
reflection, must be dear to every heart ; so tlie 
name of Sherborne Lodge, in Duisetshite, ii 
consecrated by the name of Raleigh, the grove 
which he planted, and the walk which he formed, 
still bear his name. 

1619. Died, Samuel Daniel, a poet anil 
historian, who succeeded Spencer in the office 
of laureat. He was bom in Somersetshire, ii 
the year 1562, and educated at Magdalen col- 
\ lege, Oxford ; on leaving which he became gnom 
of the privT chamber to Anne of Denmark, tke 
queen of James I. He seems to have passed 
his days under the protection of royal and noble 
personages, and distingui.shed himself as a writer 
oi masque*; the poems, however, were ingenenl 
so applicable only to the persons and circnm- 
stances of his own age, that they have fallen 
almost entirely out of notice ; yet be wrote in a 
style rather in advance of his time, and in some 
of his pieces rises to a high degree of excellence. 
His address to the countess of Cumberland, to 
whom he had been tutor, is still ranked among 
the finest effusions of meditative thought in tke 
English language. His noble patroness erected 
a monument to bis memory in the church of 
Beckington, near Philips Norton, in Somerset- 
shire. His poems were collected and printed it 
two volumes, 12mo. 1718. He wrote the Hii- 
tory of England, to the end of the reign of 
Edward III. 

1619. The company of stationers' was ordered 
to attend in their stand in due form, on the king 
going to hear a sermon in St. Paul's cathedral. 

1620. John Trundle dwelt at the sign of 
the Nobody, in Barbican, and in this year 
printed the following curious work : 

Westward for Smelts, or the Watermant Fan 
of mad merry Western Wenches, tcliose tonjya 
albeit like Bell-Clappers,tJiei/ never leave ringing. 
Yet their Tales are sweet, and trill much content 
you. Writen by Kindo Kit, of Kingston. 

This is a work of facetious and whimsical 
tales, related by different fish women; viz. The 
FishwifesTale of Brainford (Brentford.) Tbe 
Fishwifes Tale of Standon on the Greene. Tie 
Fishwifes 'Tale of Richmond. The Fishwifw 
Tale of Twitnam (Twickenham.) The Fish- 
wifes Tale of Kingston : and the Fishwifes Tale 
of Hempton. 

1620. In this year was published at Praguf, 
the Bohemian Chronicle of Dalemile, one of tbe 
oldest poets and historians of Bohemia. Tke 
work is curious and valuable, not only on ac- 
count of the fidelity with which the author has 
related facts, but alco as being the earliest written 
monument existing, of the language and litem- 
ture of the Sclavonian Bohemians. It is la 
verse, and extends from the birth of Christ to 
the year 1314. He was a native of Hezrig, 
and canon of tlie collegiate church of St. Boles- 
lane. 
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1620. In this year William Janson Blabu, 
a printer at Amsterdam, made considerable im- 
piDventents in the printing press, and succeeded 
so mnch to his expectation, that he caused nine 
presses to be made, which he named after the 
nine muses. The excellence of the improTements 
soon became known to other printing offices, 
vrhich induced their proprietors to follow Blaeu's 
example; so that presses of his coustniction 
became, in the course of a few years, almost 
general throughout the low countries, and from 
thence, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
ig:norant, were introduced into England. 

This ingenious artist was famous for his as- 
tronomical aiid geometrical productions. In the 
early part of his life he was brought up to 
joinery, in which emplojrment he served an ap- 
prentioeship. Being of an inquisitive disposition, 
he rambled to Denmark, about the time the 
famous Tycho Brahe established his astronomical 
observatory, by whom he was entertained, and 
under whose instruction he waa employed in 
making mathematical instruments, which curious 
art he greatly improved ; and it was generally 
reported that all or most of the sideral observa- 
tions published in Tycbo's name were made by 
Blaeu, as well as the instrument 

Before .these observations were published to 
the worldi Tycho, to gratify Blaeu, gave him 
the copies of them, with which he went to Am- 
sterdam, and there practised the making of 
globes according to those observations. As his 
trade increased, he found it necessary to deal in 
geographical maps and books, and became so 
particmarly curious in his plates, that many of 
the best globes and maps were made by himself; 
and by his frequent connexion wiJi the printing 
of books, got so good an insight into the practicu 
part of the art, that he set up a printing office; 
be here soon found the inconveniences attending 
the structure of the old presses, which induced 
him to contrive remedies. He was bom at 
Amsterdam in 1571, and died in 1638. 

John Janson Blaed, son of the above, was 
also a printer at Amsterdam, and produced a 
great many classics, which yield in beauty and 
correctness only to the Elzevirs. 

The liberal policy of queen Christina of Swe- 
den introducea into Stockholm one of the family 
of Blaens, of Amsterdam, as a printer, to whom 
she allowed an annual pension, aitd granted 
several privileges, amongst which was the valu- 
able one of importing all his paper duty free. 

16'J0. Thomas Adams gave to the stationers' 
company £100 towards defraying the public 
charges of the company, at the discretion of the 
court. 

1620. LoBD Bacon published his celebrated 
work. Novum Orgatwn Scieniiarum; or. New 
Method of Studying the ScxMcet. London, folio. 

In this great work, Lord Bacon taught the 
proper method of studying the sciences : that 
18, he pointed out the way in which we should 
begin and carry on our pursuit of knowledge, 
in order to arrive at trutn. He gave a set of 
rules by which mankind might deliver them- 



selves from davery to names, and from wander- 
ing fanciful systems, and return once more, as 
litUe children, to the school uf nature. The 
task he chose was far more useful to the world, 
and honoiuable to himself, than that of being, 
like Plato or Aristotle, the author of a new sect: 
he undertook to expose the errors of those who 
had gone before him, and to show the best way 
of avoiding them for the future : he had the 
principal share in pulling down the old build- 
ing oi^ a false philosophy, and, with the skill of 
a superior architect, be laid the foundation, and 
sketched the plan of another fabric ; and gave 
masterly directions to those who should come 
after him — how, upon the ruins of the first, the 
temple of science must be erected anew. As, 
in a great army, there are some whose office it 
is to construct bridges, to cut paths along moun- 
tains, and to remove various impediments, so 
lord Bacon may be said to have cleared the way 
to knowledge ; to have marked out the road to 
truth ; and to have left future travellers little 
else to do than to follow his instructions: he was 
the miner and sapper of philosophy, the pioneer 
of nature ; and he eminently promoted the 
dominion of man over the material world. He 
was the priest of nature's mysteries ; and he 
taught men in what manner they might discover 
her proloundest secrets, and interpret those Uws 
which nature has received from the great Author 
of all. In the Notmm Oryanum, we find the 
principles of that improved method of conduct- 
ing the inquiries of science, which has now to 
long and so happily prevailed. But to under- 
stand the benehis which this great philosopher 
has conferred upon tis, we must carry our minds 
back to that state in which Bacon found the 
world, as to knowledge and science, at tbe time 
when he flourished. For as the returning light 
appears more glorious after the sun has been 
eclipsed — and the order and beauty of nature 
would look doubly striking to an eye that had 
seen that chaos from whiefi she first arose, when 
all was without form and void, — so, if we glance, 
but for a moment, at that darkness which so 
long overshadowed the human mind, and gave 
birth to so many phantoms and prodigies, under 
the name of science, this retrospect will serve to 
show more clearly the merits of a philosopher, 
who may be regarded as the morning star of 
that illustrious day which has since broken out 
upon mankind; and in the spint of whose 
metliod, even the immortal Newton himself 
explored to the heavens — by the aid of a sublime 
geometry, as with the rod of an enchanter, 
dashed in pieces all the cycles, epicycles, and 
crystal orbs of a visionary antiquity; and estab. 
lisned the true Copemican doctrine of astronomy 
on the solid basis of a most rigid and infallible 
demonstration. 

In several of the fine arts, in which chiefly 
the taste and imagination are concerned, such as 
poetry, rhetoric, statuary, and architecture, the 
ancients, according to general opinion, have 
equalled, if not surpassed, any of the modems. 
Homer and Demosthenes continue, notwithstand- 
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ing the flux of time, to retain their station as 
the masters of eloquence and song -, and those 
exquisite statues, the Venus and the Apollo, 
still command our admiration as perfect models 
of what is chaste, and serere, and beautiful in 
the art of sculpture. The ancients nobly dis- 
tinguished themselves also in those more rigorous 
exercises of the understanding which are de- 
manded by pure mathematics; in proof of 
which it is sufficient to quote the name of Eu- 
clid, and of Archimedes whose discoveries in 
geometry and mixed science entitle him to be 
regarded as the Newton of all antiquity ; but it 
was reserved fur tlie modems to invent a calculus 
— a new and more profound arithmetic, which 
was called for by a more exact acquaintance 
with nature herself, and was to be applied to 
that more improved state of natural science 
which is peculiar to later times: we allude to 
the doctrine of fluxions, or the differential 
method of Newton and Leibnitz ; since culti- 
vated, and applied to physical astronomy with 
Scat success by the French, and especially by 
1 Place. 

One instance, out of many, in natural science, 
may suffice to convince the reader to what ab- 
surd and extravagant notions the mind can recon- 
cile itself, when once permitted to rove into the 
regions of imagination, unrestrained by that 
strict and scientific method, so successfully 
pointed out by lord Bacon. Cosmas Indop- 
leustes, who lived so late as the sixth century, 
affirmed that the earth was an oblong plane, sur- 
rounded by an impassable ocean ; an immense 
mountain in the form of a cone, or sugar-loaf, 
placed in the north, was the centre around which 
the sun, moon, and stars daily revolved: the 
shape of this mountain, and the slanting motion 
of the sun, accounted for the variable length of 
the days, and the changes of the seasons. The 
heavens were supposed to be an immense arch, 
one side of which rested on the earth, and the 
other on two mighty pillars beyond the sea; 
under this vault a multitude of angelic beings 
were employed in guiding the motion of the 
stars. Such was the theory which gravely pre- 
sented itself for adoption, seven or eight centu- 
ries later in the world than Euclid, Archimedes, 
and Apollonius ! 

Aristotle was the founder of the Peripatetic* 
school, the philosophy of which held the minds 
of men in a kind of intellectual bondage for 
about two thousand years. 

Up to the time of lord Bacon, Aristotie still 
maintained, in a veir great degree, his dominion 
in the realms of philosophy — a dominion which, 
at some periods, had been scarcely less absolute 
over the minds of men, and far wider and more 
lasting than ever his renowned pupil Alexander 
was able to secure over their bodies. Aristotle's 
works were the great text-book of knowledge. 



* A word •ignUylng to tcutk aioui, became it «u cus- 
toDiwy for the diadples to ttndy and dispute as they 
wallied in the Lpnum, t place of Athens, which was ao. 
propiiated to their asc. 



and his logic was the only weapon of trotk. 
Men's minds, instead of simply studying natnre, 
were in an endless ferment about occult qualitiK 
and imaginary essences; little was talked of but 
intention and remission, proportion and degree, 
infinity, formality, quiddity, individuality, and 
innumerable other abstract notions. The Latin 
tongue, which was employed by these scholas- 
tics, was converted into a barbarous jargoD, 
which a Roman would not have understood; 
and, in the end, the most sectarian bitterness 
was produced, sometimes ending in bloody con- 
tests. The rage for disputation which now began 
to prevail, in consequence of the spread of tliis 
philosophy, induced the council of Latens, 
under pope Innocent III., to proclaim a pro- 
hibition of the use of the physics and meta- 
physics of Aristotle; but awml as were then the 
thunders of the Vatican, they were not mighty 
enough to dethrone him from that despotism 
over men's minds, which, by long custom, had 
now rendered itself almost omnipotent. In 
England, his doctrines were cherished with as 
great an eagerness as elsewhere. From about 
Uie end of the twelfth century the very name of 
Aristotle operated like a charm; his wntings had 
obtained universal circulation, and in some of 
the universities of Europe, statutes were framed 
which required the professors to promise, on 
oath, that in their public lectures on philosophy 
they would follow no other guide ! 

From this period till the close of the sixteenth 
century, though the authority of Aristotie still 
continued in the schools, the minds of men were 
gradually preparing to shake off his yoke, and 
a more propitious era was fast approaching. The 
revival of learning in the fifteenth century, the 
invention of the art of printing, and the Reform- 
ation, had done much to prepare the world for 
that new light which was afterwards to be cast 
over the fields of science, hitherto covered with 
darkness, and peopled only with airy and delu- 
sive phantoms. In opposition to the system that 
was neld by Aristotie and his followers, which 
made the earth the centre of the universe, Co- 

Semicus had revived the ancient Pythagorean 
octrine of the earth's motion round the sun, 
and had discovered the true theory of the 
planets. Galileo, Kepler, Gassendi, and others, 
who lived at the same time with Bacon, were 
acquiring a well earned fame by their improve- 
ments in geometry and physics; and the whole 
world of science already sighed to be redeemed 
from the darkness of the middle ages, and the 
bondage of the schools. 

It was reserved, however, for Francis Bacon, 
lord Verulam, to break the spell of the mighty 
enchanter of Stagira, and to give a final blow 
to the scholastic philosophy; — to make one grand 
and general attempt to deliver men's minds from 
the bondage of two thousand years; — to assert 
the right of that reason with which the benifi- 
cent Creator has endowed man, as above all 
authority merely human; — and to sketch the 
outline of one grand and comprehensive plan, 
that should include in it the endless varieties of 
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out knowledge, and guide our inquiries in ereiv 
branch. And this great philosopher has well 
merited the appellations be has received — the 
Prophet of the Arts, and the Father of Experi- 
mental Philosophy. 

Bacon laid the foundationofauencycloptedia* 
full of the most profound inquiries, and boldest 
anticipations which his own age was not capable 
of understanding. Since the time of Bacon, a 
multitude of encyclopsedias have appeared, but 
none of them hare his purely scientiric design, 
and all relate either to the instruction of uie 
young and uninformed, or are intended as books 
of reference for the deeply learned. 

The honour of undertaking encyclopedias on 
a regular plan belongs to the middle ages, which, 
with iron industry, produced not only a large 
number of encyclopaedias of particular sciences, 
called Sumnue or ISpecula, but also a Univenal 
Encydopadia, such as had never been seen 
before. The first person who conceived the idea 
of an encycloptedia or universal dictionary, was 
Andrew Matthew Acquaviva, duke of Altri and 

frince of Teramo, in the kingdom of Naples, 
le was one of the greatest luminaries of the age 
in which he lived. He published a work under 
that title in two volumes fulio, which though 
scanty and defective, was sufficient to give some 
hints for conducting a compilation of that kind. 
He died in the year 1528. 

In the seventeenth century, the works, by no 
means without value, of Matthius Martinus, 
professor and rector in the gymnasium of Bre- 
men (Idea methodiea et brevis Encyelopadia 
five adumbratio Univertitatis, Herbom, 1606), 
and of John Henry Alstead (Encyclopedia n't 
Tomit dittincta, Herbom, 1630, 2 vols, folio), 
were followed by those of the illustrious Bacou. 

1621, Jan. 6. PiUL Van Somer, an artist 
of great merit, was bom at Antwerp, in 1676, 
and died in London. He was the first of those 
artists who, after the accession of James I. 
arrived in England, and practised a skilful 
management of the chiaro-scuro. His portraits 
were admired for great elegance of attitude, 
and remarkable resemblance. His pencil was 
chiefly employed on portraits of royal, noble, 
and eminent personages. 

1621. Crispin Van Pas, Pass, or Passe, a 
celebrated engraver of Utrecht, resided in Eng- 
land, at this time. He published Holland's 
Heroloogia, and a treatise DeW Arte di DUeg- 
nare e di Pingere, in 1643. He engraved the 

J dates for Withers's Emblems, 1615. Magda- 
en his daughter, William his son, and Simon 
of the same family, were all engravers. Magda- 

* Tbe word Enej/etopttdia or Cj/elop^dia i» formed from 
tbe Greek, bat not a naUre compooiid of that language, 
originally denoted tbe wbole circle of the vaiioot brancbes 
of knowledge wbich were comprehended by the ancients 
in a liberal education. At a later period, tbe word was 
applied to every systematic view, either of the whole 
extent of human knowledge (universal encyclopKdia), or 
of particular departments of it (partlcalar or partial en- 
cyclopedia) . The spirit of compiling, which prevailed in 
tbe Alexandrian bchool, soon led to attempts remotely 
allied to this, and Varro and Pliny the Elder, among the 
Romans, eompowd worts of a similar kind. 



len engraved Katherine, duchess of Bucking- 
ham. William engraved the family of king 
James I., the king and queen of Bohemia, 
and their children, 1 621, and some single por- 
traits. Simon settled in Denmark, after having 
spent two years in England; he engraved 
counters of the English royal family ; Liberum 
Belgium, and a great number o'f portraits. 
There was also a younger Crispin. 

1621. Printing introduced into Aberdeen, a 
town of Scotland, well known for its university, 
which was founded about 1404. The circum- 
stances attending the introduction of the art of 
printing into this town are here given from the 
Annalt of Aberdeen, by W. Kennedy, in two 
volumes quarto, 1818. " In the year 1621, a 
patent was obtained from king James, by bishop 
Patrick Forbes and sir Paul Menzies of Kin- 
mundie, provost of Aberdeen, for establishing 
printing at Aberdeen: and Mr. Raban was ac- 
cordingly appointed soon after, by the magis- 
trates and council, printer to the town and uni- 
versity; with the exclusive privilege of printing. 
He was allowed a salary of £40 annually : and 
for his further encouragement to prosecute the 
art, a small emolument of eight-pence quarterly 
from each scholar at the grammar-school, which 
was collected with the school-fees. 

" He had acquired the reputation of being at 
the time a very eminent master; which indeed 
appears from the specimens of his works. 
Among these may be mentioned a pocket 
Prayer book for the tenice of the Church, printed 
in the year 1625, with the Calendar and the 
Psalms set to music, which we believe was 
among the first of his works." 

In 1623, Mr. Raban printed .4 britf (Chronicle 
of all the King$ of Scotland ; declaring in what 
year of the tcorld, and of Chritt, they began to 
reign, how long they reigned, of what qualitiet 
they were, and how they died. Printed for David 
Melvill. 8vo. pp. 41. Reprinted in the third 
volume of the Harleian Miscellany. 

" In the year 1633, Dr. Barron printed his 
book On the arrival of King Charles in Scotland, 
vrith Poems on the Coronation ; which was 
dedicated to the magistrates and council. In 
1636 a volume of The Funeralls of a right reve- 
rend Father in God, Patrick Forbes, of Corse, 
Bishop of Aberdeen, and the Canons and Con- 
stitutions of the Church were printed there in 
the same year. 

" Mr. Kaban carried on the printing bnsiness 
until the year 1649, when he died, and was 
succeeded in his office of printer to the town 
and university by James Brown, son of Wil- 
liam Brown, minister of Inveroochty." 

1621. Anatony of Melancholy. By Demo- 
critus Junior. Oxford. Folio. £ondon, 1652. 

This is the celebrated work of Robert Burton, 
and presents, in quaint language, and with many 
shrewd and amusing observations, a full view of 
all the kinds of that disease. It was so success- 
ful at first, that the publisher realized a fortune 
by it ; and Warton says, that " the author's 
variety of learning, his quotations from scarce 
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and curious books, his pedantry, sparkling with 
rude wit and sbapeless elegance, miscellaneous 
matter, intermixture of agreeable tales and illus- 
trations, and perhaps, above all, the singularities 
of his feelings, clothed with an uncommon 
quaintness of style, have contributed to render 
it, even to modem readers, a valuable repertory 
of amusement and information." Burton classes 
the pleasures of study among those exercises or 
recreations of the mind which pass within doort. 
Looking about " this world of books," he ex- 
claims " I could even here live and die with 
such meditations, and take more delight and 
true content of mind in them, than in all thy 
wealth and courts. There is a sweetness, which 
as Circe's cup, bewitcheth a student ; be cannot 
leave off, as well may witness those many labo- 
rious hours, days, and nights, spent in their 
Tolumnious treatises. So sweet is the delight 
of study. The last day is miorit discimdut. 
Heinsius was mewed up in the library of Ley- 
den all the year long, and that which, to my 
thinking, should have bred a loathing, caused in 
him a greater liking, ' I no sooner,' saith he, 
' come into the library, but I bolt the door to 
me, excluding lust, ambition, avarice, and all 
such vices, whose nurse is idleness, the mother 
of ignorance and melancholy. In the very lap 
of eternity, among so many divine souls I take 
my seat with bo lofty a spirit, and sweet content, 
that I pity all our great ones, and rich men, 
that know not this happiness.' " 

Such is the incense of a votary who scatters 
it on the altar, less for ceremony than for the 
devotion. — Ifltraeli. 

Rantzau, the founder of the great library at 
Copenhagen, whose days are dissolved in the 

Sleasures of reading, discovers his taste and ar- 
our in the following elegant effusion : — 

Golden Toloines ! richest trasores I 
Objects of delicious pleasures t 
You mf eyes rejoicing please, 
You mf hands in rapture seiae I 
Brilliant wits and musing sages. 
Lights who beam'd through many ages. 
Left to your conscious leaves their story. 
And dared to trust you with their glory i 
And now their hope of fame achieved. 
Dear volumes, you have not deceived I 

Burton* has drawn a fearful picture of the 
abject condition of men of learning before they 
had a public to rely upon. "Rhetoric only serves 
them to curse their bad fortunes ; and many of 
them, for want of means, are driven to hard 



* Robert Barton was born at Undley in Leicestershire, 
Feb. e, 1978. He was educated at Oxford, and was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of St. Thomas in that university, 
and next to the rectory of Seagrave in his native county. 
He led a studious and solitary life in his college, till he 
at length became oppressed with melancholy, ana resolved 
to write a booli upon that subject with the view of curing 
Mmnir. He died in IIIS»-40 ; and in his epitajdi, in the 
cathedral of Oxford, he is described as having lived and 
died by melancholy. 

William Barton was an Oder brother of the above, and 
(o eminent antlqnaiy ; wa* bora in Leicestershire in 
IS7S, and edacated at Oxford, fixsn whence he removed to 
the Inner Temple, London, and was called to the bar. 
He died In l(4S. 



shifts. From grasshoppers they turn humble 
bees and wasps, plain parasites, aiid make tke 
muses mules, to satisfy their hunger-stined 
families, and get a meals meat" 

1621, Sept. 25. Died, Mary Sidney, countea 
of Pembroke, who was not only an ingenioiu 
poet, but a great encourager of letters, which 
enabled her to make an illustrious appeanoct 
among the literati of her time.f She was bun 
about the middle of the sixteenth centuiy, 
the daughter of sir Henry Sidney, knigbt, 
and dster of sir Philip Sidney. About the yeu 
1576, she married Henry, lord Pembroke. M 
her genius inclined her to poetry, she translated 
many of the psalms into English verse; ud 
was the author of many other works. She sur- 
vived her husband twenty years ; and bariag 
lived to a good old age, died at her house m 
Aldersgate-street, London. She was buried is 
Salisbury cathedral. Her character may U 
fairly judged from the following epitaph: 

Underneath this sable hearae 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother. 
Death, ere thou hast slain another. 
Fair and learned, good as she. 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 

Another patroness of letters was Lucy Ha^ 
rington, countess of Bedford. This remarkable 
lady was, like the former, a patroness of talent, at 
a period when the female mind was geneiall; 
circumscribed within the bounds of domestic 
duties. She was herself a poet, and the wann 
friend of genius in every class of society. She 
died in the year 1628. 

Elizabeth Jane Weston was, without doubt, 
the most learned lady of her time, but of whom 
very few particulars are known. She was bom 
about the beginning of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, and is supposed by Fuller to have beai 
a branch of the ancient family of Weston, of 
Sutton, in the county of Surry. She appears 
to have left England at an early age,accompaiij- 
ing her father, and settled at Prague, in Bo- 
hemia, where she afterwards married a gentle- 
man of the name of Leon, who held an appoiot- 
ment in the emperor's court. She was greallji 
skilled in languages, particularly the Latin ; ber 
compositions abounding in such elegance of dic- 
tion, and correctness of style, as to merit the 
encomiums of the erudite Scaliger, May, and 
other celebrated men. Mr. Evelyn has placed 
her in his Numismata, among learned women; 
and Famabv ranks her with sir Thomas More, 
and the best liatin poets of the sixteenth centuij. 



* The Connteaa of Pembroke's Arcadia. LaadOD: 
printed for William Ponsonby. 4to., 16D0. A eoicm 
and copious account of this romance is given in Zoock's 
Life of Sir Philip Sidney, and a f;ood analysis of tbelt^ 
is in Dunlop's Hinlory of Fiction. It was severely «■• 
Burcd by Horace Walpole, afterwards earl of Orfont 1^ 
romance has been translated into Italian, French, DutA 
and other langiiages. 

The Ooantees of Pembroke's Arcadia, now the diM 
time published, with sundry new addition* of the laBt 
author. Edinburgh : printed by Robert Waldep«* 
1599, foUo. 
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Neither Ballard nor Chalmers could discover 
the year of her death, hut merely state that she 
was living in 1605. It is, honever, proved that 
she survived till 1613.* 

It was not until this period that the literary 
education of women, of the middle class of 
society, beeran to prevail in England ; few were 
taught more than to read, but at this time, 
writing was superadded, with music, dancing, 
and French; and it is a singular fact that neither 
of Shakspeare's daughters could write. 

1621, Dee. Z)t«rf, Andrew Hart, one of the 
most distinguished of the early typographers of 
Scotland. He flourished in the retgn of James 
VI. Previous to 1600, he was in the habit of 
importing books from abroad ; he was at this 
time exclusively a bookseller. From a mere 
bookseller he seems gradually to have become a 
pnblisher: several books were printed in Holland 
about the yea-s 1600 and 1601, " at his expense." 
Finally, he added the business of printing to his 
other dealings. The productions of his press 
specify that his shop was in the High-street of 
Edinburgh, on the north side, opposite the cross ; 
being, by a strange chance, the identical spot 
from which Mr. Archibald Constable, two hun- 
dred years after, issued so many noble efforts of 
Scottish genius. Hurt's edition of the bible, 
1610, has also been admired for its fine typogra- 
phy. He also published a well-known edition 
of Barbour's Bruce. In addition to all other 
claims upon our praise. Hart was a worthy man. 
He died in a good old age, as we learn from a 
notice in Boyd of Trochrig's OWtuary.f 

1622. New and Merry Progno$ticaHon,demud 
after the finest fashion. 

Made and written for this present yeare, 
Br four witty Doctors as shall appeare, 
Spendall, Whoball, and Doctor Dews-ace, 
Witli them Will. SomDer takes hU place. 
They have consulted all in deede, 
To solace them, that this shall reede. 

This is a poetical tract of the greatest rarity. 
It b in 4to,and embellished' with wood cuts. A 
copy, in morocco, was lately offered for £8 8«. 

16!22. Greevoia Gronet for the Poore. Done 
by a well wisher, who wisheth that the Poore of 
England might be provided for, as none should 
need to go a begging within this realme. 

The poore aiBlcted axe. 

So that they perish fast ; 
If now no order taken be. 

Then mine comes at last. 

Printed for Michael Sparre. 

This tract is assigned to Thomas Decker, but 
upon no sufficient authority. It is inscribed, by 
the printer, " to the right honourable, right wor- 
shipful], and worthy company of the Virginia 
and Sommer Hand plantations." He calls it a 
poor fatherless volume. 

* See the Bibliograpkiml and Rttrotptettue Mllteellanf, 
LrOodon. 1830. post sto. 

t Le moy de Dec. 1 631, monmt a Edln. le ion homme, 
Andrew Hart, imprimeur et libraiie ; decede en bonne 
rieillesse ; homme de blen et notre anden amy. 



1622. Died, John Baron Napier, of Mer- 
chiston, in Scotland, where he was bom in 1550. 
An able mathematician and theologian, the fore- 
runner of Newton, and iuventor of logarithnu* 
with teeret inr>entioru.-\ Mr. Chalmers observes, 
that the reforms and revolutions of Scotland had 
no happy influence on her genius and literature, 
during several ages. But a few individuals 
arose, who by devoting their lives to useful 
studies, amidst &naticism aud turbulence, would 
do honour to any country. The foremost was 
Napier, whose logarithnu and leeret inveruioiu 
however, " did little honour to his genius, and 
proved less useful to mankind." 

1622. The Belgicke Pitmire stinging the sloth- 
ful sleeper, and bringitig the diligent to Fast, 
IVatch, Pray, ire By Thomas Scot. 4 to. 

1622, Aug. 23. The Certain News of the pre. 
sent week, edited by, and printed for Nathaniel 
Butter, at the Pyde Bull, St. Austin's gate. 

This b a small quarto of eighteen pages, with 
the following advertisement at the end of it : — 
" If any gentleman, or other accustomed to buy 
the weekly relations of newes, be desirous to 
continue the same, let them know that the writer, 
or transcriber rather of this newes, hath pub- 
lished two former newes, the one dated the 
second, the other the thirteenth of August, all 
which do carry a like title, with the arms of the 
king of Bohemia, on the other side of the title- 
page, and have dependence one upon another: 
which manner of writing and printing he doth 
purpose to continue weekly, by God's assistance, 
from the best and most certain intelligence. 
Farewell, this twenty-three of August, 1622." 

This publication is deemed uie first weekly 
newspaper in England. The thirty years' war, 
and the exploits of the great Gustavus Adolphus, 
excited the curiosity of all classes, and the 
occasional pamphlets which had been issued, 
were now converted into weekly intelligence. 

The following statement of the progress of 
" publick news and papers^ when they first began ; 
their progress, increase, and uses and abuses to 
the people," is taken from the Harleiau manu- 
scripts. 6910. 

" In the days of King Henry VII. we had 
none that ever I could see, that is to say, in 
single sheets, except some invectives against the 
pope and the church of Rome. It is true there 
were several tracts wrote against cardinal Wol- 
sey ; but they were in books in octavo ; and 
several other relating to several matters, as about 
the sacrament, against Gardiner, bishop Bonner, 
&c.: but these might rather be called ubels than 



* The Mirifici Logitrith morum CtmonU Dmeriptio was 
printed by Andro Hart, at Edinborgli. iSu, 4ta., and was 
dedicated to Charles, Prince of Wales. 

t The secret inventions were a Immiug mirronr, a won. 
derfui piece of artillery, and a war chariot. " These inven- 
tions," says Napier, besides devices of taUing under the 
water, and strata^ms for burning the enemies ships, by 
the grace of God and worlcs of expert ctaftemen. I hope 
to perform." 

t Many of these were rather pamphlets and not con- 
tinued pnblications ; bat sin^e sheets, merely printed as 
attacks or answers on temporary occurrences, on the spur 
of the occasion. 
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pamphlets. These were most printed heyond 
the seas. Only one I remember, which was 
The Supplication of Beggars, wrote against the 
begging friers by one Fish. 

" But in the days of queen Mary they began 
to fly about in the city of London ; as several 
ballads and other songs and poems, as a ballad 
of the queen's being with child. 

" And these, I say, were the forerunners of 
the newspapers. In the days of queen Elizabeth 
we had^veral papers printed, relating to the 
affairs in France, Spain, and Holland, about the 
time of the civil wars in Fiance. And these 
were, for the most part, translations from the 
Dutch and French, and were books, or pamphlets 
rather, which, I take, if I mistake not, the word 
signifieth to be held in the hands and quickly 
read. We must come down to the reign of king 
James I. and that towards the latter end, when 
news began to be in fashion ; and then, if I 
mistake not, began the use of Mercury-women ; 
and they it was that dispersed them to the 
hawker, which word hath another signification. 
Look more in the Bellman of London" 

The business of these Mercuries and hawkers 
at first was to disperse proclamations, orders of 
council, and acts of parliament, &c. The Har- 
leian numutcripu proceed to give what is there 
stvled a list of early-printed newspapers; but 
which was so extremely incomplete, that Mr. 
Nichols* took some trouble to improve it, from 
the entries at stationers' hall, and from the royal 
collection in the British Museum, before he was 
aware that Mr. Chalmersf had encountered a 
similar labour. The Rev. Samuel Ayscough 
added more than one hundred articles te the 
list of Mr. Nichols, which had escaped the no- 
tice of Mr. Chalmers ; and from a collection of 
newspapers in his own possession, besides being 
continued to a later period, Mr. Nichols was 
enabled to form his list tolerably complete.^ 

1536. iVn<;ei§ out q/'HrU; a dialogue between 
Charon and Zebul, a devil. London, printed 
by John Byddell. 8vo. 

1576. Paiquin in a trance. A chrittian and 
learned dialogue, conteyning newes out of heaven. 



* Literary Anecdote*, vol. 4, &c. 

t Life of Thomas Ruddiman, the printer, 

t For the list of newspapers, the compiler has heCD 
much indebted to the labours of Chalmers and Nichols ; 
but many articles are her« Inserted that escaped the inde- 
fMlgable research of those two ^ntlemen. 

I The original orthography was newett and in the 
singular. Johnson has, however, decided, that the word 
nevn is a substantive without a singular, unless it be con- 
sidered as singular. The word new, accordingto Wachter, 
Is of very andent use, and is common to many nations. 
The Britons, and the Anglo-Saxons, had the word, though 
not the thing. It was first printed by Caxton, in the 
modern sense. In the Siege of RhodeSt which was tran- 
slated by John Kay, the poet laureate, and printed by 
Caxton, about the year Mpb. In the ilssemfr/jr of Foulis, 
which was printed by William Copland In 1S30, there is 
the following exclamation — 

Newes 1 Newes I Newes r have ye ony Newes I" 
In the translation of the Vtopia, by Raphe Robinson, 
dtlzien and goldsmythe, which was imprinted by Abra- 
ham Nele, in 1551, we are told. ** As for monsters, be- 
cause they be no newee, of them we were nothynge in- 
quysltlTe." — Such la the rise, and such the progress of the 
word iKiM, which even, In 1551, was still printed newen I" 



purgatory, and hell, ditcotering the crafty eontt- 
mienees of antichrist. London : printed by Wil- 
liam Seres. 4to. 

1 578. Joy full netvesfrom the newfound worii, 
of things used in physick, brought from the Wea 
Indies. London : printed by William Norton. 
4to. with cuts. Again in 1580. 

1579. Newe Newes, contayning a thort re- 
hersall of Stukeley and Morice's rebellion. 

1579. Newes from the North ; or a conferenet 
between Simon Certain and Pierce Plowman. 4to. 
A copy sold at the Roxburghe sale for £12 12t. 

1583, Feb. 1. Wonderful and strange Newi$ 
out of Suffolke and Essex, where it rayned 
Wheat the space of six or seven miles. 12mo. 

1588. English Mercurie.* 

1588. Mercurij Gallo-Belgici.f 

1593. Newes from Spain and Holland. 8to. 

1600. Newes out of Cheshire of the new found 
well, with a frontispiece. 

1604. Newes from Gravesend. 4to. 

1608. Newes from Lough-Foyle in Irelattd, 
of the rebellion of sir Carey Dougherty and 
Filly-me Reah Mac Dary. 4to. 

1611. Newes from Spain. For Nathaoiel 
Butter, 4to. 12 pages. 

1612. Woful Newes from the west parts of 
England of the lamentable burning of TeverUtn. 
4to. with frontispiece. 

1612. Newes out of Germany. 4to. 

1614. Good Newes from Florence. 4to. 

1615. Newes from Gulick and Cleve. 4to. 

1618. Newes from Perin (Penrith) in Corn- 
wall, of a murther committed by a father on Ais 
owne sontie (lately returned from the Indyes). 
4to, Black letter. From this pamphlet Mr. 
George Lillo, author of George Barnwell, took 
his tragedy of the Faial Curiosity. 

i6lS. Newes from Italtf. 4to'. 
1620. Vox Populi, or Newes from Spain, 4to. 
with plates. 

1620. Good Newes to Christendome sent to a 
Venetian in Legome, from a merchant in Alex- 
andria. 4to. with \mod cut. 

1621. Couranl, or Weekly Newesfrom Foreign 
Parts ; a half sheet in black letter. 4to. out of 
high Dutoh, printed for Nath. Butter. 

1621, Oct. 23. In the stationers' books. Newt* 
from Poland, wherein is truelie enlarged the oc- 
casion, progression, and interception of the Turks 
formidable threatening of Europe, was entered by 
William Lee. 

1621 , Oct. 29. The certain and true Newtfrom 
all parts of Germany and Poland, to the present 
time. 4to. 

Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, pub- 
lished in this year, says, " that if any read now 
a-days it is a play-book, or a pamphlet of newest 

1622, April 13. Strange Newes out of diverse 



* See page 399, ante. 

1 See page 428 and 445, ante. 

t There is not a porch or a market-place In wbidi Uie 
newg-monger does not take his stand for a whale 4ajr 
together, tiring his invention and amosing his beams 
with an everlasting series of Actions and forgerlet.— 
Theophrastus. B. C. 305. 
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Coimtriet, rteiur ditcovered till of late, by a strange 
Pilyrim in those Parts, by George Fairbanke. 

1822, May 3. A Courant of Newes from Vi- 
enna mid other places, entered May 29, by Mr. 
Bourne and Thomas Archer. 

1622, June 7. A Courant of Newes, by Mr. 
Butter. 

A Courant oj Newes, dated at Rome, May 21 ; 
entered June 17, by Nath. Newbunie and Wil- 
Uam Sheffard. 

1622, June 19. Newes from New England, by 
John Bellamte. 

1022, Aug. 21. 7T&« certain Newes of the pre- 
tent Week, by Mr. Butter. 

1622, Aug. 27. A Discourse of Newes from 
Prague in Bohemia, of a Husband who by 
Witchcraft had murthered eighteen Wives, and 
of a Wife who had likewise murthered nineteen 
Husbands, by Barth. Downes and William 
Sheffard. 

1622, Sept. 3. A Courant, called Newes from 
sundry Places, with a relation of the Storm at 
Plymouth ; by Mr. Butter. 

About this period, newspapers began also to 
be established on the continent. Their origina- 
tor at Paris is said to have been a physician, 
named Theophrastus Renaudot, who had found 
that it was conducive to success in his profession 
to be able to tell the news to* amuse his patients. 
Seasons were not always sickly, but his taste for 
the collection of gossip was incessant. He, there- 
fore, came to reflect that there might be some 
advantage in printing his intelligence periodi- 
cally, so that the world might have it whether 
sick or whole. His scheme succeeded, and he 
obtained a sole privilege from cardinal Richlieu, 
for publishing the Paris Gazette, and the first 
number appeared in April, in the year 1632. 

1623. Edward Hulet gave to the stationers 
company £5 "for a drinking among them," 
and a silver bowl, gilt in fa^ion of an owl, 
weighing six ounces, inscribed " The gift of 
Edward Hulet, gentleman, 1623." This bowl 
was preserved in 1629, when all the rest of the 
plate was sold, to relieve the king's wants. 

1623. The following work was printed at Am- 
sterdam in this year: — Voorbeelsels der Oude 
Wyse, handelande van trouw, ontrouw, list, haet, 
gheswtndiclteyt, ende alle audere Menschelucke 
gheneghenlheden, with curious cuts formed with 
types, instead of the common mode of engraving 
or casting entire subjects upon one piece, these 
consist of several. A book of the most extreme 
rarity, which appears to have escaped the re- 
searches of bibliographers. It must always rank 
as a curiosity on account of the cuts being 
formed of detached types. There is a copy in 
tbe royal library at Paris. A copy of this work 
was lately offered at £8 8«. 

1623. ISAAC Jaooard and Edward Blount 
printed the first edition of Shakspeare's plays, 
with the following title : 

Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, Histories, 
and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Original Copies. London, 1623. Folio. 

Tliis edition was published under the direction 



of Heminge and Condell, two players, with the 
following dedication- to the earls of Pembroke 
and Montgomery : 

" Since your lordships have been pleased to 
think these trifles something, heretofore," say 
these fellow -labourers in the art of pleasing, 
" and have prosecuted both them and their au- 
thor, living, with so much favour, we hope you 
will use the like indulgence toward them you 
have done unto their parent. There is a great 
diflerence, whether any book choose his parents 
or find them: this hath done both ; for so much 
were your lordships likings of the several parts, 
when they were acted, as before they were pub- 
lished, the volume asked to be yours. We nave 
but collected them, and done an office to the 
dead to procure his orphans guardians, without 
ambition either of self-profit or fame : only to 
keep the memory of so worthy a friend and fel- 
low alive, as wa.s our Shakspeare." 

Leonard Digges wrote an elegy upon Shak- 
speare, immediately after the appearance of the 
first edition ; of which the following is an extract : 

" Next nature only hdped Um, for look thorough 
This whole book, thon shalt find he doth not bocnnr 
One phrase from Greeks, nor Latins imitate, 
Mor once <rom vnlgar languages translate; 
Nor plagiary-like, from others glean. 
Nor begs he ih>m each witty friend a scene. 
To piece his acts with : all that he doth write 
Is pore bis own ; plot, language, exquisite." 

Mostof the plays of Shakspeare were published 
in a detachea form during his lifetime. This 
edition was thrice reprinted before the close of 
this century, butwithout any attention being paid 
to the accuracy of the text. At length, in 1714, 
Nicholas Rowe, presented an edition in which 
an attempt was made to correct many words 
and phrases, which were either wrong or sup- 
posed to be so; now also was it thought, for the 
first time, necessaty to gather a few particulars 
respecting the life of the author. 

This first edition is greatly prized by amateurs, 
as it contains the only portrait, which requires 
no evidence to support its authenticity. " It is," 
says John Home Tooke, " the only edition 
worth regarding, and it is much to be wished, 
that an edition of Shakspeare were given litera- 
tum according to the first folio," as " the igno- 
rance and presumption of the commentators 
have shamefully disfigured Shakspeare's text." 

The insensibility of Shakspeare to the offspring 
of his brain may be the subject of our wonder 
or admiration; but its consequences have been 
calamitous to those who in after times have hung 
with delight over his pages. On the intellect 
and the temper of these ill-fated mortals it has 
inflicted a heavy load of punishment in the 
dulness and the arrogance of^ commentators and 
illustrators — in the conceit and petulance of 
Theobald; the imbecility of Capell ; the pert 
and tasteless dogmatism of Steevens, the ponder- 
ous littleness of Malone and of Drake. Some 
superior men, it is true, have enlisted themselves 
in the cause of Shakspeare. Rowe, Pope, War^ 
burton, Hanmer, and Johnson, have successively 
been his editors ; and have professed to give his 

3 o 
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scenes in their original purity to the world. 
But from some cause or other, which it is not 
our present business to explore, each of these 
editors, in his turn, has disappointed the just 
expectations of the public; and, with an in- 
version of nature's general rule, the little men 
have finally prevailed against the great. The 
blockheads have hooted the wits from the field ; 
and attaching themselves to the mighty body of 
Sbakspeare, like barnacles to the hull of a proud 
man of war, they are prepared to plough with 
him the vast ocean of time ; and thus, by the 
only means in their power, to snatch themselves 
from that oblivion to which nature had devoted 
them. — Symmons.* 

Dr. Johnson remarks, that from the year 1623 
to 1664, that is forty-one years, only two editions 



* Perhaps there is no work la the English langraagre 
which has risen so rapldlr in value as the Irst edition of 
car Eieat natural poet. The players, Heminge and Con- 
dell, poUished the first edition at ^1. At the sale of 
Philip Splldt, esq., 18U, the following prices were ob- 
tained:— 

First edition, title-page reprinted, and Martin Droa- 
hoQt's portrait inserted, bound in mssia by R. Payne, 
Idas, .*37 IBs. , ^ _ _. . 

Second edition, bound in russia by R. Payne, loss, 
ifl3 «s. 6d. 

Third edition, and unto this impression is added seven 
plays, never befbre printed, in lolio, blue morocco, l(Mk. 
tSlt IBs. 

Mr. Beloe says, " I can remember a very fine copy of the 
first edition of Slialispeare to have been sold for five 
guineas. 1 could once have purchased a superb one for 
nine guineas." At the sale of Dr. Monro's books it 
was purchased for thirteen guineas; and I was once 
present when thirty-six guineas were demanded for a copy. 

Dr AAew had a fine copy of the first edition of this 
book, with the autograph of CSiarles 1. Mr. Steevens 
purcliased it at Dr. Askew's sale for j£'6 lOs. In this book 
Charles 1. had written these words : Ddh sriao spxao, 
C. B. and sir Henry Herbert, to whom the king presented 
it the night before his execution, had also written, " Kx 
dono serenissimi Regis Car. Servo suo Humiliss. T. 
Herberts." 

At the sale of the Kemble library, Mr. Boswell gave 
;«lls 7<. for a copy of the fblio ediUon. It had no doubt 
cost Mr. Kemble three times tliat sum in the illustrations. 

Mr. Ford, a liookseller of Manchester, about 1800, sold a 
copy of the original edition of Vemu tmd Admit for ^SO. 

At the sale at Craven Ord, esq., 1830, a ctvy of the first 
edition, tiUe reprint. Colonel Stanley's copy, was sold for 
jffSS 6s. (id. At the same sale, the following prices were 
obtained : 

Shake-Sptar^t Somutt, never before imprinted, ex. 
tremely tare. From the libraries of George Steevens 
and the duke of Roxburghe, l6og. i^l lOs. Sd. It sold 
at the duke of Rozburghe's sale tot ^n, and a copy of 
the same edition sold at Mr. Sotheby's, Jane, 1836, for 
^40 igs. 

ttuelk Ado about Nothing, first edition, 1800. 4to. j^ll. 
Mr. Bindley's copy sold for te\7 17s., and Mr. Steevens's 
forifSS los. 

Hittorp ttf Me Uerchant of Venice, first edition. 4to. 
|60S. ^10 5s. 

Richard It. second edition, 1608, 4to. ^7 I7s. 6d. 

Bmntr. Fart the First. Second edition, ligg. 4to. 
£i I8S. fid. The White Knights' copy sold fo; ^is I7s. 6d. 

Romeo and Juliet, newly corrected, augmented and 
amended, second edition. Steveens's copy. 1599, 4to. 
iCV I6s. 6d. 

Rape of Luereee, I6l4, 4to. Bindley's sale, ie» Bs. 

Sonnett. Printed by G. Eld, for T. T., and are to be 
sold by William Aspley, 1609. 4to. Sold at the sale of 
Dr. Farmer's library for rfs ) at Mr. Steevens's for j« 19s.i 
at the duke of Rozburghe's for tti\ idt White Knight's for 
jM7 ; at Mr. Boswell's for jf 38 ISs. i and at Sotheby's, 
June, 18S6, for je'40 19s. 

Poeme. Written by William Shakespeare, Gent. Printed 
by Thomas Cotes, and are to be sold by John Benson, 
1040. Small Svo.. with a portrait of Sbakspeare, by 
Marshall. Sold at Bindley's sale for dtt ts. ; at Sir Mark 
Syke's for £7, 



of the works of Sbakspeare were printed, which 
probably did not altogether make 1000 oopiei. 

1623, Nov. 9. Died, William CAMnEK, a 
learned antiquary and historian. He was boni 
May 2, 1661, in the Old Bailey, London, of 
humble parents, and owed his education to 
charity. He received the rudiments of his 
education at Christ's hospital, London, and was 
afterwards of Magdalen college, Oxford, in 1665. 
In 1673 he took the degree of B.A., and in 1576 
was appointed second master of Westminstet 
school. In 1686 he published in Latin, the 
HUtorji of the Ancient Inhabitants of Britain, 
their Origin, Mannert, and Laws; a third edition 
of this work appeared iu 1690, at which time he 
had a prebend in Salisbury cathedral, but with- 
out being in orders. In 1693 he became he«d 
master of Westminster school, and next y«r 
published an enlarged edition of his Brilaimit. 
In 1697 he printed his Greek grammar, for the 
use of Westminster school ; and the same year 
was made clarencieux king at arms. In 1600 
came out his Catalogue of the Monumentt m 
Wettmiruter Abbey, and a new impression of his 
Britannia. In 1603 he published at Frankfort 
a collection of our ancient historians, in Latio; 
and in the year following appeared his Semaiu 
concerning Britain, in 4to. In 1616 he printed 
his AnnaU of Queen Elizabeth. But such wis 
the literary despotism, that men of genius in this 
country were either suffering the vigorous limbs 
of their productions to be shamefully mutilated 
in public, or voluntarily committed a litem; 
suicide on thtax own manuscripts. Camden de- 
clared that he was not suCFered to print all his 
Elizabeth, and sent those passages over to De 
Thou, the French historian, who printed his 
history faithfully two years after Camden's first 
edition, 1616. "He died at Chiselhurst, inKeat, 
and his remains were interred with great so- 
lemnity in Westminster abbey. He founded a 
history professorship at Oxford, and bequeatlwd 
all his books and papers to sir Robert Cotton. 

William Camden was a man of singular mo- 
desty and integrity, profoundly learned in the 
history and antiquities of this kingdom, and a 
judicious and conscientiouB historian. He was 
reverenced and esteemed by the literati of all 
nations, and will be ever remembered as an 
honour to the age and country wherein he lived. 

1623. From a passage in the Deri/'t iaw Case, 
a drama by John Webster, first published in this 
year, it is very evident that gold omamenU had 
been long familiarly known as applied to velloia 
binding, at that period. He says — 

There's in my closet 
A prayer book that is covered with gilt seUmi ; 
Fetch it. 

1623. The following curious English book 
was printed at Toumay, in I2mo., entitled, Tke 
image of bothe Churches, Hierusalem and Bthd, 
unitie and confusion, obedience and sedition, b; 
P. D. M. (i. e. Matthew Patison) ; for some ac- 
count of which consult Wood's Athena Chami- 
ensit, and the Censura literaria, vol. vi. p. 246. 
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ieeU,Dee. 14. DiU, Charles Hovaid, earl of 
Notttn^iaiii, lord high admiral of England. 
This nobleman planned the following woric, with 
a view to sooth queen Elizabeth's despair for the 
recent execution of the earl of Essex, by flatter- 
ing her preposterous ranity, and gave for a prize 
aubject to the best poets and musicians, vbom 
he liberally rewarded, the beauty and accom- 
plishments of his royal mistress: — The Triwmpht 
of OrianM, to five and tix voicea, compoied by 
diven teveral author*. London : printed by 
Thomas Este, 1601; consisting of twenty-five 
songs. 

1625, March 27. Died, James I. of England, 
and VI. of Scotland, after a reign over England 
of twenty-two years, in the fifty-ninth year of 
his age ; and was buried -with great pomp and 
solemnity in Westminster abbey. He left only 
one son, tlharles, and Elizabeth', the titular queen 
of Bohemia. 

The reign of James was vastly different from 
that of his predecessor. Instead of an uninter- 
rupted harmony of government, it was marked 
by a perpetual jamng dissonance ; instead of 
success and glory abroad, disappointment and 
contempt ; instead of satisfaction, prosperity and 
union at home, discontent, dbtress, and, at 
last, civil war in all its horrors, and the ruin of 
his family. It was unfortunate for himself that 
James was bom to fill a throne, since he had 
neither the spirit nor resolution to act as became 
a sovereign, and his weaknesses were more con- 
spicuous from his elevated siatiun, particularly 
at a period when the general diffusion of know- 
ledge rendered men eager to discern and to 
exag^gerate the defects of their superiors. 

James had the advantage of queen Elizabeth's 
good example; and happy had it been for 
Eim, his family, and the nation, if her example 
had really had a due influence over his conduct. 
Fraught with learning, not with knowledge; 
ignorant of the true principles, of government ; 
more a stranger to our constitution by his notions 
and habits of thinking, than to our country by 
his birth ; obstinate, though not steady ; misled 
by self-opinion, and confirmed in error by super- 
lative pedantry. His pedantry was too much 
even for the age in which he lived, and fixed 
upon him a just ridicule ; because the merit of a 
chief governor is wisely to superintend the whole, 
and not to shine in any inferior class, because 
different, and in some cases, perhaps, opposite 
talents, both natural and required, are necessary 
to move and regulate the movements of the 
machine of government ; in short, because as a 
g^ood adjutant may make a very bad general, so 
a great reader ana writer too may be a very igno- 
rant king. In vain did the people look for the 
judgment and discernment which had rendered 
the government of the last reign glorious. 
A prince who had worn the crown of Scot- 
land under so many restraints, and in so 
neat penurv, might have contenteid himself, to 
Bold tna-t df'^ England on the same principles as 
bad contented the best and greatest of his prede- 
cessors ; but his designs were as bad as those of 



the very worst of the princes who were before 
him.* From the principle of an absolute inde- 
pendent right to toe crown, inherent in himself, 
as he vainly boasted of from the fiist, he intro- 
duced the notion of an independent authority; 
a right superior to law, not to be contradicted 
by any human power; and consequently that an 
independent king is accountable to God alone. 
Could he have imposed this system of policy 
upon the generality of his subjects, he might 
have basked himself in the full sunshine of 
arbitrary power. But instead of making his 
impositions pass on the people, he only awakened 
their jealousy. The spirit of liberty baffled all 
his designs; and the same active principle which 
complied with queen Elizabeth, vigorously re- 
sisted king James, though he scrupled not to tell 
his parliament, " that, as it is blasphemy^ to dis- 
pute what God may do, so it is sedition in sub- 
jects to dispute what a king may do in the height 
of his power." Yet, notwithstanding his notions 
and principles of government were so absurd, 
by which he hoped to establish his authority, he 
found numbers to adopt them ; for numbers are 
at all times liable to be deceived, ready to be 
tempted, and prone to be corrupted. By his 
system of government, by his giving the reins of 
power into the hands of favourites, he conjured 
up that storm in which his successor perished. 

Amongst the arbitrary acts of James's, was 
his opposing the election of sir Francis Good- 
win, member for the county of Berks, after he 
had been declared duly elected by a committee 
of the house of commons. That king James 
was unfriendly to the liberty of the press, has 
already been noticed, and the following are fur- 
ther proofs of his desire to curtail the fruits of 
genius ; he proclaimed Buchanan's HUtory, and 
a political tract of his at the "Mercat Cross;" 
and every one was to bring his copy " to be 
perusit and purgit of the offensive and extraordi- 
nare materis," under a heavy penalty. Knox, 
whom Milton calls " the reformer of a king- 
dom," was also curtailed; and " the sense of 
that great man shall, to all posterity, be lost for 
the fearfulness or the presumptuous vastness of 
a perfunctory licenser. 

On the 4th December, 1621 , the king addresses 



* Qneen Elizabeth had so lltUe concern abont here- 
ditary riKht, that ahe neither held, nor desired to hold, 
her crown by any other tenure than the statute of the 
3Sth of her father's rcigu. In the 13th of her own reign, 
she declared it, by law, high treason, during her life, and 
a pramunire, after her decease, to deny the power of 
parliament, in limiting and binding the descent and in- 
heritance of the crown, or the claims to it. It was nsoal 
when the people compared the reign of James with that of 
the proceding glorious one, to distinguish liim by the 
nameof 9«em Jame8,andhispredecessorasJHiif Elixabetb 

A public record informs us, that James I. granted to. 
the duchess of Richmond and another person, an exdn- 
sive patent for coining fartkingi. Francis Howard, 
duchess of Richmond di^ 1639. 

In the reign of James I. an act was passed to prevent 
the further growth of poetry in Bngland ; the ob)ecto(the 
bill was to prevent the growth of papa p. 

The Orst lottery known in England was drawn in 
this reign, and was made for Uie support of the English 
colonies in North America ; the last lottery was drawn in 
183/. 
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the Speaker, complaining, in reply to a petition 
of the influence possessed by certain "fiery, 
popular, and turbulent spirits" in the lower 
douse, forbidding their inquiry into the myste- 
ries of state, or to concern themselves about the 
marria^ of his son, or to touch the character of 
any prince his friend or ally, or to intermeddle 
with causes which were submitted to the de- 
cision of the courts of law, or even to send to 
him their petition, if they wished him to hear 
or answer the same ; desiring them also to recol- 
lect that the crown possessed and wduld exercise 
the right of punishing the misbehaviour of the 
members both in and out oi pai'liament. 

James bestowed honours in so lavish a man- 
ner, and with so little distinction, that they 
ceased, in some sense, to be honours, as it fre- 
quently made those that possessed them the jest 
of the nation. Two hundred and thirty-seven 
persons received knighthood in the ust six 
weeks of his reign, and at the end of six months 
a pasquinade was fixed at the door of St. Paul's 
church, to teach the vulgar the names of the 
new nobility, which amounted to more than 
seven hundred. In May, 161], he created the 
dignity of BaroneU, (or lesser barons,) they 
engaging singly to maintain thirty foot soldiers 
in Ulster, for three years, at the rate of eight- 
pence English per <iav. 

Lord Walpole, in his Anecdote* of celebrated 
Painter*, says, " it was fortunate for the arts 
that king James had no liking towards them, 
and let them take their course ; for he would 
probably have meddled to introduce as bad 
taste in art as he did in literature." Hayley 
says,— 

James, both for empire and for arts unfit. 
His sense a quibble, and a pun his wit; 
Wliatever worlds he patronised, debased ; 
But happly left the pencil uodisgraced. 

As a poet, James has already been mentioned. 
He commenced, but did not live to complete, a 
metrical ver*ion of the P*alm*. What he had 
written of it, was published in 1631, with the 
permission of king Charles. It it said to be 
" remarkable for its flat simplicity and unmean- 
ing expletives." The version or Psalm Ixxiv. 
II, may serve as a brief specimen. 

"Why dost tboa thai wlthdnw thy hand 

Even thy rig:ht hand restraine? 
Out of thy Imsom, for onr good, 

Drawe baclE the same a^^iine.** 

James also published Witty Apothegm*, of 
which the following is a curious specimen relat- 
ing to tobacco, which had become in very com- 
mon use, and which he called the image of hell: 
"the smoke he likened to the vani^es of the 
world; like them it caused a passing pleasure, 
made men's heads light and drunken therewith, 
and bewitched men's hearts, so that they could 
not quit the habit; besides that it was loathsome 
and stinking like hell, so that were he to invite 
the devil to dinner he would provide him a pig, 
a poll of ling and mustard, and a pipe of tobacco 
to help his digestion." 



Of the colleges erected and endowed in tk 
reign of James, there were only two, which *at 
in the university of Oxford: 

Wadham College, founded in 16I3,byKid». 
las and Dorothy Wcidham, for a warden, fiiUa 
fellows, and an equal number of scholars, «ii& 
two chaplains, and two clerks. It is pecnliaits 
this college that the fellows are obliged to reap 
on the completion of eighteen years from that 
becoming regent masters, if they have not been 
fortunate enough to have previously obuii»i 
preferment The building cost £10,816 7(. U. 
to which was added somewhat more thanjCMO 
for plate and the furniture of the kitchen. IV 
whole of this was paid by Dorothy Wadhui, 
who survived her husband, and devoted hersdf 
to fulfilling his benevolent intentions. 

Pembroke College, originally Broadgate hiB, 
was converted into a college by the joint mmni- 
cence of Thomas Tesdale an({ Richard Wielil. 
wick ; for although in the charter, datea ii 
1624, king James I. is called die founder, and 
the earl of Pembroke, then chancellor of tk 
university, the godfather, yet it does not appeu 
that either of these personages assisted the foun- 
dation otherwise than by their patronage. 

1625, April. King iDharles I. commamy 
that the company of stationers in Londta 
should have monthly certificates of the works 
printed by the universities of Oxford and Can- 
bridge, signed by the vice-chancellor of ei(4 
university. 

1625. Mrs. Lownes, widow of Mattbkw 
LowNEs, gave £10 to the stationers' compas;, 
as a remembrance of her husband. Mattlie* 
was son of Hugh Lownes, of Rode, in Astboi;, 
Cheshire, and was bom about 1568. 

1625. In Ben Jonson's ]>lay, entitled tbe 
Staple of Newt, written in this year, we have > 
very curious and amusing description of an 
office of news manufacturers, which for tbe fit- 
tification of the reader it is quoted entire. Tht 
scene is laid at the west end of St. Paul's >- 

Pnt-iof, Cymial, Fittun, Tho. Barter, Canter. 

In troth they are dainty rooms ; what place is this ! 

Cymbal. Tills is the outer-room, wbeie my clerlu stt. 
And keep their sides, the Register 1' the midst ; 
The Examiner, he sits private there, within ; 
And here I have my several rowls and fylcs 
Of News by the alphabet, and all put up 
Under their heads. 

P.jun. But those too subdivided? 

CjmA. Into Authentlcall, and Apocryphall. 

Fitton. Or News of doubtful credit ; as Barbers' News. 

Cfmi. And Taylors' News, Porters', and Watenaat' 
News. 

FUt. Whereto beside the Coraitti, and OaxetH. 

Cymb. I have the News of the season. 

Pit. As Vacation -news, 
Term-news, and Christmas-news. 

Cpmb. And News o' the Faction. 

Fiti. As the Reformed-news. Protestant news, 

Cjfmb. And Pontifical-news, of all which several, 
The Dny-bocks, Characters, Precedents are kept. 
Together with the names of special Friends — 

Fitt. And Men of Correspondence 1' the OooBtty— 

Cfmb. Yes, of all ranks, of aU religions.— 

FUt. Factors and Agents — 

Cymb. Liegers, that lye out 
Through all the shires o' the kingdom. 

P. JHn. This is fine I 
And bears a brave relation I bnt what says 
Mtreuritu Brittamtieu* to Uiis > 
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C^Mi. O Mr, he gidu by t hair In batf. 

rut. Nay, more 
111 •tend to't. Foi, wbeie be vas wont to get 
In, bnngrjr Captains, obacure Stateimen. 

Cpmi. FeUowa 
To diink with taim in a darlc toom in a taTcrn, 
And eat a nwaage. 

Fill. We ha' aeen't; 

Cpmi. As fain. 
To keep so many politick pens, 
Goinf; to feed the press. 

rut. And dish out News, 
Were 't true or false. 

Cymi. Now all that charge is saVd 
The pabUck Chronicler. 

Fill. How do yon call htm there I 

Cgmi. And gentle reader. 

FUl. He that has the maidenhead 
or all the books. 

C^md. Yes, dedicated to liim. 

Fitt. Or rather prostituted. 

P. jun. You are right. Sir. 

C^mi. No more sliall be abns'd, nor Country Parsons 
O* ttie Inquisition, nor busy Justices 
Trooble the peace, and Iwth torment fliemaelTes 
And their poor ign'rant neighlxHira with inqoliles 
After the many and most innocent monsters. 
That never came 'i th' Counties they were cliarg'd with. 

P. juH. Why, metliinks. Sir, if tlie honest common 
people 
Win be abus'd, why should not they ha' their pleasure. 
In the believing lyes, are made for them ; 
As you i' tb' Office, making them themselves ? 

FUt. O Sir ! it is the printing we oppose. 

Cymb. We not forbid that any News be made. 
Bat that 't \it printed; for, when News is printed. 
It leaves. Sir, to be News, while 'tis but written— 

Fitt. Though It be ne're so false, it runs News still. 

P.jun. See divers men's opinions 1 nntosome 
The very printing of them makes them News; 
That ba' not the heart to believe anything. 
But what they see in prini. 

Fitt. I, ttiat's an error 
Has abus'd many : but we shall reform it. 
As many things beside (we have a hope) 
Are crept among the popular abuses. 

Ctpnb. Nor shall the Stationer cheat * upon the time. 
By battering over againt — 

Fitt. Once in seven years. 
As the age doats — 

Cymb. And grows forgetful o' them— 
His antiquated pamphlets, with new dates. 
Bat all shall come from the mint. 

Fitt. Fresh and newstamp'd, 

Cgmb. With the OfBce-seal, staple commodity. 

Fitt. And if a man will assure bis News, he may : 
Twopence a sheet he shall tie warranted. 
And have a policy for t." 



P. jtm. What are yonr present Clerk's liabilities ) 
flow is be qualified ■ 

Cgmi. A decay'd Stationer 
He was, but knows News well ; can sort and rank 'em. . 

Fitt. And for a need can make 'em. 

Cymb. True Paul's bred, 
I' the church-yard. 

1635, Aug. Count de Tilly, the celebrated 
Austrian geneial, who is equally known for his 
military talents and for the frightful scenes of 
pillage and massacre which marked the course 
of his army, during the thirty years war in 
Germany, sent to the deputies of the circle of 
Lower Saxony, at Brunswick, for them to exert 
all their authority peremptorily to forbid all 



* In a note to the reader, Ben Jonson speaks of the 
Times News as a weekly cheat to draw money, which 
" could not be fitter reprehended, than in raising this 
ridiculous office of the Staple, wherein the age may see 
her own folly, or hunger and thirst after published 
Pamphlets of News, set out every Saturday, but made all 
at home, and no syllable of trnth in them j than which 
there cannot be a greater disease in nature, or a fooler 
scorn put upon the times." 

t This aUudes, no doubt, to Nathaniel Butter, the great 
newspaper-monger. 



writers and printers from speaking in an im> 
proper manner of the imperial troops, and in> 
flaming men's minds by such publications. In 
answer to this order, among other things, the 
printers returned these words : " if bis excellency 
will seriously exert himself to restrain the sm- 
diery from inhumanly wicked actions, all such 
publications will soon die away." No further 
notice was taken by the general. He was de- 
feated by Gustavus Adolphus at Leipsic, August 
28, 1631, and died at Ingoldstadt, April 30, 1632. 

1626, Feb. A second newspaper of weekly 
news, printed at London for Mercurius Brit- 
tanicus, entitled, Imperial and Spanith Newe$, 
a small 4to. of 14 pages. 

1626. The first Latin work printed in Ireland, 
is supposed to have been sir James Ware's 
ArchtepucofMTum Castilietulwn et Tvamennum 
Vilae, duobtu expmsae Commentariolii. Dublin, 
4to. Sir James Ware was bom at Dublin, 
November 26, 1604, and died in that city, De- 
cember 1, 1666. 

It is asserted in the Nouveau Dictiontutire 
Huiorique, printed at Lyons, in 1804, that 
archbishop Usher's publication of GoUetchalchi, 
&c. lilerse, 4to., Dublin, 1631, is the fint Latin 
book printed in Ireland. The Hittory of Got- 
tetchalau, and the Predettinarian Doctrine 
stirred by him." He was a monk of the abbey 
of Orbais, in the beginning of the ninth century, 
and was whipped and imprisoned, because he 
would not recant many things condemned by 
councils against his doctrines, which he never 
held. 

1626. Died, Claude Morel, son of Frederic 
Morel, noticed at page 376, ante, a Parisian 
printer of considerable eminence. He was a 
member of the " societas librEtrioruin and typo- 
graphorum," formed with a ^cial view to the 
publication of voluminous Greek works. In 
this character, he was both employed in the im- 
pression of, and had the chief concern in editing, 
many folio editions of the Greek fathers, and 
other sumptuous editions, undertaken at the 
expense of the society. Claude Morel left three 
sons, viz., Charles, Olaude, and Giles, concern- 
ing whom little more is recorded, than that the 
first and third also signalized themselves in the 
typographical profession. 

1&6. Died,PiLVi. Stephens, son of the second 
Henry. He was bom probably in or about the 
year 1566; and received his education chiefly at 
Geneva, and as it is supposed, in the house of 
his father, whose parenttj solicitude in his behalf 
is pleasingly evinced by an epistle prefixed to 
the Noctet Attica of Aulus Gellius, printed by 
Henry, Paritiis, 1689. When Paul had com- 
pleted his juvenile studies, he began at an early 
age to travel ; and after the example of his 
father, visited various seats of learning, and 
formed an intimacy with some of the most 
eminent scholars of the age ; which he was care- 
ful afterwards to cherish and increase. The 
periods of his different excursions in pursuit of 
knowledge and improvement, cannot at present 
be accurately defined: but it appears, that at 
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intervals he took an early share in the labonn of 
his father's Impnmerie, repeating as opportunity 
served, his visits to distant places. Probably 
with a more particular view of improving him- 
self in the typographic art, in 1596, he was at 
Heidelberg, wita Jerome Commelin, an eminent 
printer there : and from thence, by his father's 
direction, proceeded to Lyons, to avail himself 
of the skill and experience of John Tomasins, 
king's printer of thiat city. That he was some 
time resident in London, there is no doubt. 

The year which followed the decease of Henry, 
is considered as the first of Paul's typogpraphical 
career. His professional mark was generally 
the paternal one, Olivia cum viro adttanU, with 
the legend. Noli altum tapera : sometimes, cum 
viro gettieulante, and the words Rami ut ego in- 
Hterer defiaicti nait. He occasionally aciopted 
that variety of the mark, which had been used 
by his uncle, the second Francis ; and in some 
instances added embellishments of his own in- 
vention. He died at about seventy years of age. 

Paul became an author at an early age. Uis 
father Henry, himself an indifferent though pro- 
lific Latin poet, was particularly solicitous that 
his son should become a proficient in that species 
of composition. Mention is made with com- 
mendation of Pauli Stephani venionet epigram- 
nuHcum Greecorum Anthologia Latinit vertihut, 
and ejuidem Juvenilia. Genvee, 1593, ap. Fran- 
dscam le Preux. Perhaps the most interesting, 
and one of the most successful of his poetical 
efforts, is the monody on the death of his father, 
prefixed to the Concordantite Gnee. Nov. Teita- 
menti, anni. 1600. 

1626, April 9. Died, Francis Bacon, viscount 
St. Albans, and lord chancellor of England. Of 
the advancement and ruin of this great philoso- 
pher, lawyer, and politician, the space allotted 
the brief notices of this work will not admit of 
amplification. He was bom in London, January 
22, 1661, and-educated at Cambridge. At the 
age of sixteen he went to France, in the suite of 
sir Amias Pawlet, ambassador to that court. 
During his residence there he wrote an acute 
piece on the state of Europe, which displayed 
great observation, though he was then but nine- 
teen years of age. On his return to England he 
entered Giay's inn, and at the age of twenty- 
eight was appointed one of the queen's counsel- 
lors. But by his attachment to the earl of 
Essex, who was at enmity with Cecil, Bacon 
lost those advantages at court which he might 
otherwise have expected. In 1593 he was cho- 
sen member of parliament for Middlesex. On 
the accession of James I. he obtained the honour 
of knighthood, and in 1604 was appointed one 
of the king's council, with a pension. In 1617 
he was made lord keeper of the great seal ; and 
two years after constituted high chancellor of 
Great Britain, at which time he was advanced 
to the peerage, by the title of baron of Verulum, 
and the year following was created viscount St. 
Albans. In 1 620 he published the most elaborate 
of all his works, the Novum Organon Scienli- 
arum, (page 467, ante,) shewing a perfect 



method of exercising the faculty of 
The year following he was accosed in parlia- 
ment of bribery and corruption in his high 
office, which heavy charge being admitted by 
his own confession, he was sentenced to pay a 
fine of i!40,000, to be imprisoned during' the 
king's pleasure, and for ever rendered incapable 
of holding any office. He was soon restored to 
liberty, had his fine remitted, and was sammoned 
to the first parliament of king Charles. After 
this disgrace, he went into retirement, where he 
devoted himself to his studies. Notwithstanding 
his pension of £1800 &> year, and his patem^ 
estate, which was worth Jb700 a year, his libocal- 
ity was so great, that at his death his debts 
amounted to JC22,000. His remains were in- 
terred in St. Michael's church, at St. Albans. 
His writings are an inestimable treasure <^ 
sound wisdom. It was the opinion of Bacoa, 
that knowledge was the same as power. His 
own life unfortunately showed that there might 
be great knowledge without power. Subsequent 
philosophers have agreed that knowledge is what 
Bacon described it, only when combined with 
moral excellence, wUch , though apt to be favoured 
and improved by knowledge, is not always found 
in its company. I«rd Bacon, speaking of books, 
says, " the opinion of plenty is among the causes 
of want ; and the great quantity of bM)ks maketb 
a show rather of superfluity than lack; which 
surcharge, nevertheless, is not to be remedied by 
making no more books, but by making more 
good books, which, as the serpent of Moses, 
might devour the serpents of tiie enchanters." 
1626, Dec. 7. Died, Sir John DAviEs.apoet 
and judge, who was bom at Chisgrove, in Wilt- 
shire, and educated at Oxford, and from thence 
removed to the Inner Temple, and was called to 
the bar. James I. conferred on him the honour 
of knighthood, and made him attomey-Keneral 
for Ireland. In 1626 he was appointed chief 
justice of the king's bench, in London, but died 
shortly after of an apoplexy. He wrote a valu- 
able book on the state of Ireland, 1612, which 
has been several times reprinted. His poetical 
works, of which that entitled Notce Teiptum is 
the principal, were collected and published in 
1773, 12mo. Among bis works, are twenty-six 
short poems entitled Hymns to Astreaa, each of 
which is an acrostic* on the words Elizabetka 
Regina, and are perhaps the most elegant com- 
positions of this descnption in any language. 
His prose works were printed in one volume 



* A Greek term, slgniiytng; lltenlljr the beKinninK of a 
line or verse. An acrostic is a number of verses so con. 
txived, tbat the first letters of each being read in the order 
in which they stand, shall form some name or other word. 
According to some authorities, a writer named Porphyrios 
Optatianus, who floorished in the fbnrth century, has the 
credit of being the inventor of the acrostic (see page 399 
ante). The acrostic being addressed merely to the eye, 
and conveying no pleasure either to the imagination or 
to the ear, cannot of course add to the poetical effect of 
the lines which it ornaments, any more than would the 
printing of the initial letters In a dllTeient coloured ink. 
Bat it is sometimes useful, as an aid to tlie memory, in 
recollecting such verses as are composed only to be got 
by heart, for the sake of the facts, of which fhey form a 
summary. 
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8vo. in 1786. He married Eleanor Touchet, 
daughter of lord Andley, who pretended to be a 
prophetess, and printed several pamphlets filled 
witli predictions and revelations. She died in 
the year 1662. Lady Davies was also a most 
prolific anagrammadst,* and scarcely yielded in 
that art to Mrs. Mary Fage, who nourished at 
this time, and is considered the greatest writer 
of acrostics and anagrams that England ever 
produced. We lesun from Camden, uhat the art 
of making auagrams began to flourish in this 
country during the reign of Elizabeth ; and he 
tells us, he knew some who had bestowed many 
idle hours herein with good success, albeit our 
English names, running rough with cragged 
consonants, are not so smooth andeasy for trans- 
position as the French and Italian. Accordingly, 
Camden furnished us with but one English ana- 
gram, which is the following, on Charles I. 

Charles James Steuait " Claims Arthur's seat." 

In a Nov Help to Ducourse, t2mo. London, 
1684, we have an English anagram, with a very 
quaint epigrammatic " exposition." 



TOAST- 



-A SoTT. 



A toast Is like a sot ; or, what is most 
.CompanitiTe, a sot is like a toast i 
For when their substances in liquor sink. 
Both properly are said to be in drink. 

Anagrams, says Mr. D'Israeli, were very often 
devoted to the personal attachments of love or 
friendship. Cttriontia of Literature, vol. iii. 

* Anagraromatism or matagrammatlsm (which, hj the 
way, is a more accorate term) is a Greek compoood, and 
is defined by Camden to he " the dissolution of a name, 
truly written into its letters as its elements, and a new 
connexion of it by transposition, without addition, sub- 
traction, or change of any letter into diflkrent words, 
maklue some perfect sense applicable to the person 
named." And tills, the same laborious author farther 
informs us, " is the only qalntessence that hitherto the 
alchymy of wit could draw out of names." See the 
BtbHotkeca Rutit Pkilotcphica of Lepenius, published at 
rnnkfort on the Maine In 1883. He enumerates thirty- 
ftre treatiaea on anagrammatical subjects, all but about 
five, which were written by Germans. Among ttie five 
alluded to is a collection of anagrams and chronograms, 
published in London, 16i3, by one J. Cbeeke, an English- 
man. As far as science may he recommended by the 
antiquity of its origin, anagtammatism has everything In 
Its favour, since there Is ground for assuming, that It may 
be traced to the time of the great Jewish lawgiver himself, 
whose mystical traditions, called Cabala, commonlcated 
by him to the chosen seventy, are thought by some to 
have been neither more nor less than so many anagrams. 
At least it Is certain, that among the various epedea of 
cabalistical lore, In which the Jews delighted ; the one 
called the mura was precisely synonymous with what we 
understand by aoagrammatlsm ) and hence the ancient 
cabaUsts were of opinion, that there was not a word in 
the whole Mosaic law which did not contain some hidden 
mystery, that might, by this means, be disclosed. Upon 
tWs principle they discovered the Hebrew word for 
" grace " In the name of Noah, the words " he shall 
receive" in that of Messiah, and in the name of the 
Virgin Mary, the anagrammatical appellation, " our holy 
mistress." After the Jews, the Greeks appear to have 
l)een the earliest culUvators of this mystical learning. 
And in order of time, the next people Uiat evinced any 
passionate attachment to this ancient art, are the French, 
who, in the sixteenth century, about the time of Ftands 
I. began, as Camden tells us, " to distill theirwits herein," 
and Louis XIII. retained at his court Thomas Billon, a 
Provencal, as a sort of anagnunmatist laureate, with an 
annual pension of twelve hundred livres. The Italians 
and Germans have also displayed a great deal of mgennity 
in this kind of writing. 



1626. Died, John Legate, citizen and sta. 
doner, of London, and printer to the university 
of Cambridge, to which office he was appointed 
in 1589. He married Agatha, the daugnter of 
Christopher Barker, printer to queen Elizabeth, 
(see page 433 anfr,) by whom he had eleven 
children ; the eldest, Jonn, was also a printer, 
and succeeded in the license to print Thomas 
T\ioxata\ Dictionary. In 1606 John Legate, the 
elder, printed the seventh edition of Thomas's 
Dictionary, wherein he used the impression of 
the ALMA MATER pANTABBiou, and about it, 

BINC LVCEM ET POCVLA SACRA. 

1627, THOMAsBucKsucceededCantrellLegge 
as printer to the university of Cambridge. He 
had held the office from 1608. 

1627. Died, Francis Savarv oe Breves, who 
projected the publication of an edition of the 
Arabic Bible. He was bom towards the close 
of the sixteenth century; and was early em- 
ployed in the service of the court He was sent 
as ambassador to Constantinople, where be re- 
mained twenty-two years. On his return, about 
161 1, Henry IV. sent him to Rome, as ambas- 
sador in the pontificate of Paul V. During his 
residence at the papal court, he attempted the 
publication of the Arabic Bible, as the means of 
reclaiming the Mohammedans from their errors, 
for which he considered the dispersion of verna- 
cular translations most peculiarly adapted. With 
this design, he established an oriental press, at 
which nothing more than the Ptalmt was ever 
printed. Of these there were two editions, one 
of the Arabic only, translated from the Greek, 
and printed in 1614 ; and the other from the 
Syriac, with a Latin version, printed in the same 
year. Both of them in 4to. He engaged Scialac 
and Sionita, as editors and correctors. From 
some cause, the further prosecution of the work 
was dropped. In 1616 Savary returned to Paris, 
taking with him Gabriel Sionita, and his printer, 
Stephen Paulin, who established the oriental 
press in that city, under his patronage ; and with 
a liberality characteristic of a great mind, he 
lent his types to those who were desirous of 
printing works in the oriental languages. On 
nis decease, the English and Dutch made pro- 
posals for the purchaae of his types, and his 
oriental manuscripts, of which be had brought 
ninety-seven from the east ; but the whole were 
bought by the king of France. The types are 
said to be still extant in the royal printing office. 
Savary published an account of his travels, from 
which we learn that he recommended the exten- 
sion of the commerce of his country, and the 
propagation of Christianity, by certain conquests 
in uie east. 

1627. The plate of the stationers' company 
was pledged to raise £840, towards a loan to 
king Charles I.; and in 1628, three bills of sale 
of plate were sealed with the common seal, to 
Dr. Eden, Walter Terrill, and John Bunage, 
for £100 each. 

1628, July 19. When king Charles I. printed 
his speech on the dissolution of the parliament, 
which excited such general discontent, someone 
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printed queen Elizabeth's last speech, to accom- 
pany Charles's. This was presented to the king 
by his own printer, John Bill, not from a politiciu 
motive, but merely by way of complaint, that 
another had printed, without leave or license, 
that which, as king's printer, he asserted was his 
own copyright. Charles does not appear to 
have been pleased with the gift, and observed, 
" you printers^ print anything." Three gentle- 
men of the bed-chamber, continues the writer, 
commended Mr. Bill very much, and prayed 
him to come oftener with such rarities to the 
Icing, because they mightdo some good. 

1628. The Countat of Lincolnt?s Nurttry. 
This is a small but valuable tract, written by 
Elizabeth countess of Lincoln, and is addressed 
to her daughter-in-law, Bridget, countess of 
Lincoln. A judicious writer observes, this work 
is an excellent proof of her good sense, being 
full of fine arguments, and capable of convinc- 
ing any one, that is capable of conviction, of the 
necessity and advantages of mothers nursing 
their own children, — she herself being the mo- 
ther of seven sons and nine daughters. By her 
ladyship's speaking of it as the first work of hers 
ever printed, one would imagine she had written 
more, but nothing else has been found. 

1629. In this year, Ben Jonson, the poet, was 
in great distress from sickness. Charles I. sent 
him a present of one hundred pounds, which, sir 
Walter Scott justly says, would be no trifling 
gift for a poor bard, even in the present day. 
Jonson acknowledged the royal generosity in a 
grateful epigram, which turns upon a decla- 
ration that Charles was possessed of both the 
gift of curing the king's evil, and the poet's evil 
— poverty ; but his gratitude seems to have been 
much of that kind which consists in a lively an- 
ticipation of future favours, for, in the very next 
year, we have him petitioning that his pension of 
a hundred merks may be made a hundred pounds. 

The humbh petition of poor Ben, 
To thebett of monarch; mattert, and men, 
Kino Charles ; 

Doth humbly show It, 

To yonr m^esty, your poet: 

That, whereas yonr royal father, 
James the blessed, pleased the rather. 
Of hla special grace to letters, 
To make all the muses debtors 
To his bounty, by extension 
Of a free poetic pension, 
A large hundred merks annuity, 
To be given me in gratuity, 
For done service, and to come ; 

And that this so accepted sum. 
Or dispensed in books or bread, 

iPor with both the muse was fed), 
lath drawn on me from the times 
All the envy of the rhymes. 
And the rattling pit-pat noise 
Of the less poetic boys, 
When their pop-guns aim to hit 
With their pellets of smaU wit 
Parts of me (they Judged) decayed. 
But we last out still uolayed. 

Please your nut)esty to make. 
Of yonr grace for goodness' sake. 
Those yonr father's merks yonr poond* : 
Let their spite, which now abounds. 
Then go on and do its worst ; 
This would all their envy burst : 
And so warm the poet's tongue. 
You'd read a snake in his next song. 



The king accordingly having received a sur- 
render of the patent ^r the former annuity, was 
pleased to grant a new one for one hundred 
pounds, and " one terce of Spanish wine yearly, 
out of our store of wines remaining in our cellars 
within the palace of Whitehall;" and this "*in 
consideration of the acceptable service done unto 
us and our said father, by the said Benjamin 
Jonson, and especially to encouraeg him to pro- 
ceed in those services of his wit and pen which 
we have enjoined unto him, and which we ex- 
pect from him." This patent is dated March 26, 
and its efficacy was shewn in about two months 
by an epigram on the queen then lying in on the 
Inrthofaprince, — afterwards Charles II. 

16^. The secret bibliographical history of 
these times would show the extraordinary state 
of the press in the trade ol Biblet. The writer 
of a curious pamphlet exposes the combination 
of those called king's printers, with their con- 
trivances to keep up the price of bibles ; their 
correspondence with the Ixraksellers of Scotland 
and Dublin, by which means they retained the 
privilege in their own hands. Printing of Eng- 
lish bibles was an article of open trade ; every 
one printed at the lowest price, and as last as 
their presses would allow. Even thote who were 
dignified as " his majesty's printers" were among 
these manufacturers, and thev got bibles printed 
cheaper at Edinburgh. In this vear, when folio 
bibles were wanted, the Cambridge printers sold 
them at ten shillings in quires ; on this the 
Londoners set six printing nouses at work, and, 
to annihilate the Cambridgians, printed a similar 
folio bible, but sold with it five hundred quarto 
Roman bibles, and five hundred fuarfo English, 
at five shillings a book ; which proved the ruin 
of the folio bibles, by keeping them down under 
the cost price. Another competition arose among 
those who printed English bibles in Holland, 
in duodecimo, with an English imprint, for half 
the price even of the lowest in London. Twelve 
thousand of these duodecimo bibles, with notes, 
fabricated in Holland, usually by our fugitive 
sectarians, were seized by the king's printers, as 
contrary to the statute.* Such was this shameful 
war of bibles — folios, quartos, and duodecimos, 
which were for some time suflered to be printed 
upon bad paper, and so corrupted that no books 
ever yet swarm^ with such innumerable errata. 
See \632post. 

1629. The first motion relative to printing 
and publishing of books in the house of com- 
mons was made by Mr. Seldon ; — he moved to 
make a law to regulate printing and publishing, 
and to restrict tlie decrees of the star chamber. 

1629. George Purslowe printed the fol- 
lowing curious book, Neuxs out of Purgatory. 
Onely such a Jest as his Jigge, fit for gentlemen 
to laugh at an houre, fee. Published by an old 

* Scintilla, or a Light hroken into darke Wardmam; ef 
tome Priniert, xteeping Stationere, and conMning Book- 
tellert; in which it ontjf a touch of their foreataXting and 
ingrouing of Booka in Pattentt, and raj/ring them to e*- 
ceuive prises. Left to the consideration or the high and 
honourable House of Parliament, note assembled, Lond o n : 
No where to be sold, but some where to be given. I6tl. 
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eompanioD of his, Robin Goodfellow. Richard 
Tailton. London : printed for and to be sold by 
Francis Grove, on Snow Hill, at the signe of 
the Wind Mill, neere unto St. Sepiuchie's 
Church. Richard Tarlton was a celebrated 
actor, writer, and jester ; he died Sept. 3, 1568. 

1629. TTu Merekandizet of Popith Priettt; or 
a DUcovery of the Jesuitet Trumpery, newly 
packed in England ; laying open to the world 
how cunningly they cheate and ahute people, with 
their false, deceitfull, and counterfeit Wares. 
Written in French by John Chauaman, and 
truiy translated into English. Printed at Lon- 
don, for Henry Gosson, and are to be sold at 
his shop, on London Bridge. Small 4to. 

16^, Oct. 28. The company of stationers 
were called npun for £60 4s. as their quota* of 
jG4,300 expended br the city for pageants and 
other solemnities, and beautifying the city, on 
the late entrance-time of his majesty passing 
through the same for his coronation,'!' and for 
other necessary and public services of the city. 

1630. Humphry Lownes gave £20 to the 
stationers' company. He was elder brother of 
Matthew Lowues, (noticed at page 476 an(«,) 
and was bom about 1666. He was bound ap- 
prentice to William Lownes, in 1d80. His first 
shop was at the west door of St. Paul's, and he 
lived afterwards at the Star on Bread-street-hill. 
He was under warden in 1616, and 1626. There 
was an earlier Humphry Lownes, who was upper 
warden in 1615, and died before 1620. The 
name of Lownes was long famous in the trade. 

1629. Among the most eminent English book- 
binders, of early times, the family of Ferrars 
stands distinguished for the taste and skill dis- 
played in their works. They were settled at 
Little Gedding, in the county of Hertford, in 
the reign of James I. and is chiefly known for 
the ascetic piety of its members ; but as industry 
formed an essential part of their rule, the family 
was taught the art of bookbinding in all its 
parts. The fame of their work reached the ears 
of Charles I. to whom a splendid Concordance 
of the Four Exangelists was exhibited, adorned 
with many beautiful pictures, and bound by one 
of Nicholas Ferrars' nieces, " all wrought in 
pold, in a new and most elegant fashion." Dr. 
Wordsworth, in his Ecclesiastical Biography, 
— ' V. has given several instances of the magni- 



vol. 



ficent works executed by individuals of this 
family. 

1630. The German Intelligencer. Nathaniel 
Butter, the active newsmonger of the times, 
was influenced by his interest to tell — "News, 
old news, and such news as you never heard of;" 
— and converted his Weeily Newt into half- 
yearly columns, under the above title. 

16;)0. Died, Jonn Kepler, a celebrated Ger- 
man astronomer, and author of many valuable 
discoveries in that science. He was bom De- 



* This wu refuted mccordinff to the proportion of 
110 quarters of com (at which the company of stationers 
^rere in ^neral rated on an assessment for proTisious] to 
10.000. 

t King Chiles I. was crowned Feb. t, \6t6. 



cember 27, 1571, at Weil, near Wirtemberg. In 
the year 1620, he published, at Sagan, a consi- 
derable town of Prussian Silesia, some Ephemer- 
idei, which perhaps may have been the earliest 
attempts at printing in that town; as the co- 
lophon to his book states, that the printing 
of it was commenced at Lintz, and finished at 
Sagan. It was executed in the ducal printing 
office, which (as we learn from one of Kepler's 
dedications) was erected at the beginning of the 
year 1630. 

It appears that Kepler bad been living at 
Lintz, where he had published several of his 
works ; but when in the year 1627 or 1628, some 
civil commotions overthrew the printing establish- 
ment, and compelled the printer to fly, he began 
to look out for some auiet place of residence, 
where he might pui'sue his celestial observations. 
At this conjuncture he found a friend in Albert 
duke of Friesland and Sagan, who granted him 
a house and an annual pension, and likewise 
promised him a press : he took up his residence 
at Sagan in the month of July, 1 628. He had 
previously purchased a supply of types, figures, 
&c., with which his former Ephenveris had been 
printed, and these he brou^t with him : his 
press appears to have been furnished to him 
before the close of 1628. He continued here 
until his death. 

1630. Died, Frederick Morel the younger, 
who was probably exceeded in learning by none 
of the Parisian printers contemporary with 
Robert or Henry Stephens; and he certainly 
surpassed the greater part of them in diligence, 
in the number and variety of his impressions, 
and in the special labour which he bestowed 
upon them. To this ardent typographer scholars 
are indebted for the first appearance of many 
curious Greek tracts and larger works, theologi- 
cal, rhetorical, poetical, and scientific, which 
he drew from the repositories of the Bibliotheque 
Royale, and generally illustrated with able 
translations; imitating in poetical works the 
measures of the Greek originals. Perhaps so 
many literary honours were scarcely ever ac- 
cumulated upon any other individual. Mait- 
taire observes, that he was appointed "Typo- 
graphus Regius," "Regius Interpres," Pro- 
fessor utriusque Linguie et Eloquentise," Archi- 
typographus," (probably a newly created distinc- 
tion,) and lastly, " Professorum Regiorum De- 
canus." Many of, or perhaps all these honours 
he bore, at one and the same time. We are 
certified by die subscription found in his impres- 
sion- of the Acta Concilii Nicani, anni 1599, 
that in his person the ofiices of Professor Regi- 
us, and Arcbitypographus Regius, were then 
united ; and we observe a similar combination 
of other honours of bis incidentally mentioned 
in several other of his impressions : " De quanto 
honoris culmine," (says Maittaire,) " nunc tern- 
poris decidit ars typograpfaica !" 

La Caille believes that Frederic Morel (the 
younger) was appointed king's printer in gene- 
ral, so early as in the year 158], tiis father being 
then living. This title was fully confirmed to 

3 p 
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htm at the decease of his father, in 1583; from 
which period he continued to exercise the pru- 
fession with extraordinary zeal and dilip^nce 
almost thirty-four years. He had possession of 
his father's residence, tn eta Jacolxta ; and 
instead of the Mulberry Tree, his father's usual 
mark, he sometimes distin^ished his title-pages 
with the " insigne Fontis:" sometimes he used 
the device common to the " Impressores regii," 
with or without the motto : sometimes he ex- 
hibited the arms of France and Navarre, or of 
France only : occasionally the arms of those to 
whom he inscribed his impressions, or the heads 
(or portraits) of the authors, or some medallion 
relating to the subject of the volume. 

As a commentator, he particularly distinguish- 
ed himself by very learned notes on Libimiut, 
and on the Sylvee of Statius; nhich include 
corrections and illustrations of various Greek 
and Latin authors. He was the author of a 
Latin tragedy, entitled Alexander Severm, and 
translated into Greek metres several portions of 
different Latin poets. 

It is related that whilst Frederick Morel was 
attentively engaged upon his Latin version of 
Libaniusyhe was informed that his wife, Isabella 
Duchesne, daughter of one of the professors of 
the College Royale, was very ill. He answered, 
I have only two or three periods to translate, 
and will then go to see her. The messenger re- 
turned to inform him she was dying. I have 
but two words to write, said he, and will be 
with you presently. At length they came to 
announce to him that his wife had expired. I 
am very sorry for it, he replied — she was an ex- 
cellent woman. In the early p.irt of his career, 
he seldom connected himself with any other of 
the Parisian printers ; but about the year 1600, 
Frederick availed himself of the subsidiary press, 
and professional assistance of his brother Claude. 
Maittaire observes, that from this time, the care 
of many impressions was left wholly to Claude, 
though some continued occasionally to exhibit 
the name of Frederick. The same author thus 
notices this illustrious family: — ^"Late viguit 
Morellorum nomen ; quorum Typographeum ah 
anno 1567, ad 1646, celebratum...diutms quam 
ullum aliud, si Stephanos excipias, literaris 
republicte operam suam indefessam consecravit." 

1631, Jan. 9. The Swedish Intelligencer,viith 
a portrait of Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, 
half-yearly, by N. Butter.* In the preface, in 
1632, he says, " Now the third time revised, 
corrected, and augmented." We are assured 
that " very good use have also been made of the 
Weekly Currantoes, which if a mau of judg- 
ment read, he shall find very true and very 
punctual; whosoever will be cunning in the 
places and persons of Germany, and would 
understand her ware, let him not despise her 
currantoes." Butter had for his compiler, Wil. 



* In the catalogue of the Oordonstonn library is ile. 
scribed a cvirioaa copy of the Sweiah InteUigenctr, vith 
a great variety of tracts relating to Onstavus Adolplms, 
liing of Sweden, 1733-9, which was sold for iei6 lOs. 



liam Watts, of Caius college, of whom it may 
be said, that he was educated for other labours; 
and «f whom Vossius speaks as doctissimut et 
claristimw Wattiut, que optime de HUtoria 
meruit. He was bom at Lynn, in Norfolk, and 
educated at Oxford and Cambridge. He 
travelled into many countries,* and on his 
return was made chaplain to Charles I. He 
suffered much in the royal cause, and was 

S resent at many engagements in the field. He 
ied on hoard prince Rupert's fleet, in the har- 
bour of Kinsale, in Ireland, in the year 1649. 
Watts began several numbers of Newt books, in 
the English tongue, (more than forty) contain- 
ing the occurrence alone in the wars between 
the king of Sweden and the Germans. William 
Watts may, therefore, says Mr. Chalmers, be 
deemed the Gallo Belginu of England. 

1631. LvcRETiA Easte, widow of Thomas 
Easte, (noticed at page 448 ante,) gave a legacy 
of j£20 to the stationers' company, for a piece m 
plate. 

1631. Mr. Busby gave the stationers' com- 
pany £5 "for a meedng." At that time the 
fixed sum of £5 was frequently given by in- 
dividuals for the attendance of the livery on the 
funerals of their husbands and wives. 

I63I. Thomas Harper printed the play of 
Catar and Pompey, a Roman tragedy, declaring 
their wars, out of whose events is erected die 
proposition, only a just man is a freeman. By 
George Chapman. At London, for Godfrey 
Edmonson and Thomas Alchome. 

1631. A tragi-comedy, called Match mee tn 
London. As it hath beene often presented; first 
at the Bell in St. John-street, and lately at the 
private house in Drury-lane, called the Phoenix. 

Si non his ntere mecnm. 

Written by Tho. Dekker. London : printed by 
B. Alsop and T. Faucett, for H. Serie, at the 
Tyger's head, in St. Paul's church-yard. 

All this writer's plays are remarkably scarce, 
as well as those which he wrote himself, as those 
written in conjunction with Webster. 

Thomas Dekker exceeds most of his cotempo- 
raries in whimsical drollery; but yet in the 
midst of all his humour, glances at the deepest 
and most touching of human emotions. He was 
satirized by Ben Jonson in his Poetatter, under 
the name of Crispanus, but Dekker retorted in 
Satyromaslix ; or, Untrusing of the Humourous 
Poet. He died in 1638. 

1631. If the benefactors of mankind deserve 
to be remembered with gratitude, no apology 
will be necessary for inserting in this work the 
name of sir Hugh Middleton, who died in this 
year. He was the projector of that gigantic 
undertaking for supplying London with water, 
which has since been incorporated under the 



* In the books of the privy council, December 23, l6te» 
there is a pass for William Watts, who was going, as 
chaplain, with sir Albert Moreton, then appointed envoy 
to the united province of Germany ; but (Aii paa mu nat 
to alUno him to go to Borne. 
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designation of the "New River Company." 
This scheme, although the greatest undertaking 
ever attempted by an individual, and the source 
of accumulating immense wealth, proved the 
ruin of the great man whose mind conceived the 
design, and whose personal exertion achieved 
the execution of it. The undertaking was com- 
menced in 1608, and finished in 1613 ; and the 
water is supplied by uniting two streams in 
Hertfordshire and Middlesex, and conveying the 
same through various soils for a course of sixty 
miles. Sir Hugh was a native of Denbighshire, 
and was knighted by James I. 

1 63 1, May 6. Died, Sir Robert Bruce Cot- 
ton, bart., H)under of the Cottonian library; 
and whose arduous labours have contributed so 
much to illustrate the history and antiquities of 
this country; whose noble collection of books 
and manuscripts were such an invaluable acqui- 
sition to the national museum ; " whose name," 
as an admirable writer observes, " must always 
be remembered with honour; and whose memory 
cannot fail of exciting the warmest seutiments 
of gratitude, while the smallest regard for 
learning subsists among us." He was of an 
ancient family, and bom at Darton, in Hunting- 
donshire, January 22, 1570, and studied at 
Cambridge. About 1585, he went to London, 
and was admitted into a society of antiquaries, 
who met at stated seasons for their own amuse- 
ment. He accompanied Camden in his travels 
through the kingdom, and very much assisted 
him in carrying on and perfecting his Britannia. 
He was knighted by James I. and very much 
courted by the privy council and ministers of 
state upon almost every point relating to the 
constitution. New projects being contrived to 
repair the royal revenue, which had been so 
prodigally squandered, none pleased James so 
much as the creating a new order of knights, 
called baronets, and sir Robert Cotton was the 
thirty-sixth baronet that was created. He was 
a member of the first parliament of Charles I. 
and joined in complaining of those grievances 
whicn the nation was said, in 1628, to groan 
under; but was always for mild remedies, zea- 
lous for the honour and safety of the king, and 
had no views but the nation's advantage. 

It is almost incredible how much we are in- 
debted to the library of sir Robert Cotton for 
what we know of our own country. Such a 
man, we may imagine, must have had many 
friends and acquaintance : and indeed he was 
not only acquainted with all the virtuosi and 
learned in his own country, but with many also 
of a high reputation abroad. He died May 6, 
1631, aged 60 years, and was succeeded by his 
only son, Thomas, who died in 1662. 

1631, Dec.i3. Died, Michael Drayton, a 
very voluminous author, but throughout the 
whole extent of his writings, shows the fancy 
and feeling of a true poet He was bom in 
Warwickshire, in the year 1563. In 1693, he 
published a collection of pastorals, entitled the 
S/upherd't Garland; which was followed by his 
poems of the Baron't Wars, and England's 



Heroical Epiitlei. In 1613, he published his 
Pulyolhion, to which Mr. Selden wrote notes. 
It is constructed in an uncommon measure of 
twelve syllables, and is a work entirely unlike 
any other in English poetry, both in its subject, 
and the manner in which it is written. It is 
full of topographical and antiquarian details, 
with innumerable allusions to remarkable events 
and persons, OS connected with various localities; 
yet such is the'poetical genius of the author, so 
happily does he idealize almost every thing he 
touches on, and so lively is the flow of his verse, 
that we do not readily tire in perusiug this vast 
mass of information. He seems to have followed 
the manner of Spenser in his unceasing personi- 
fications of natural objects, such as hills, rivers, 
and woods. His works were reprinted in 1748, 
in one volume folio ; and 1753, in ten volumes, 
8vo. He was buried in Westminster abbey. 

The following lines are a good specimen of 
his style : 

THE SOUL. 
- To show her powerful ddtjr. 



Her sweet Endjrmlon more to beanUfy, 
Into his soul the sroddess doth Infuse 
The fiery nature of a heavenly muse ; 
Which the spirit labouring by the miad, 
Paitaketh of celestial thin^ by kind: 
For why the soul beioi? divine aloue, 
Exempt ftom ffross and vile conmptioD. 
Of heavenly secrets incomprehensible. 
Of which the dull flesh is not sensible. 
And by one only powerful faculty. 
Yet govemcth a multiplicity. 
Belnp essential uniform in all 
Not to be severed or dividual } 
Rut in her function holdeth her estate 
By powers divine in her iogenerate ; 
And so by Inspiration conceivetb. 
What heaven to her by divination breatheth. 

1632, Feb. 6. Henry Sherfield, recorder of 
the city of Salisbury, was tried in the star 
chamber, and fined £500, and also required to 
make acknowledgment of his offence before the 
bishop of the diocese and such persons as he 
should think proper to be present. The crime 
for which this sentence was inflicted, was as fol- 
lows : — In one of the windows of the cathedral 
were some fine paintings, the six days work of 
the creation, in four diflierent lights or partitions, 
were exquisitely represented ; in several parts of 
it were figures of God the Father, pourtrayed 
in blue and red vests, like little old men ; the 
head, feet, and hands naked; in one place 
having a pair of compa.sses on the sun and 
moon ; in others were some blunders committed 
in point of chronology, the godhead being 
figured creating the sun and moon on the third 
day, whereas it should be on the fourth ; and the 
trees and herbs on the fourth day, instead of the 
third ; the fowls on the third day, instead of the 
fifth ; and the creation of man (from whose side 
the woman literally rises) on the fifth, instead of 
the last ; and tlie rest of the seventh day was 
represented by God the Father in a deep sleep. 
The superstition of this piece raised the spleen 
of the recorder, who irreligously and violently 
broke this window; for which the above sentence 
was inflicted. 
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1632. RoBEBT Barker and Martin Lucas, 
the king's printers, at I^ondon, printed an edition 
of the bible of one thousand copies, in which a 
serious mistake was made by leaving out the 
word not in the seventh commandment, causing it 
to read " Thou sbalt commit adultery." His 
majesty king Charles I. being made acquainted 
witn it by Dr. William Laud, bishop of London, 
an order was given for calling the printers into 
the star chamber, where, upon the fact being 
proved, the whole impression was called in, and 
the printers fined £3000. With this fine, or a 
part of it, a fount of fair Greek types and ma- 
trices were provided, for publishing such manu- 
scripts as might be prepared, and should be 
judged worthy of pubhciition; of this kind were 
the Catena and Theophylact, edited by Lyndsell. 
The following is a copy ol king Charles's letter 
to bishop Laud : 

" Most reverend father in God, right trusty, 
and right entirely beloved counsellor, we greet 
you well. Whereas our servant Patrick Young, 
keeper of our library, hath lately with industry 
and care, published in print an epistle of Clemeru 
Romanus in Greek and Latin, which was never 
printed before, and has done this to the benefit 
of the church, and our great honour ; the manu- 
script by which he printed it being in our library. 
Ana whereas, we further understand, that the 
right reverend father in God, Augustin Lyudsell, 
now bishop of Peterborough, and our said ser- 
vant Patrick Young, are resolved to make ready 
for the press, one or more Greek copies every 
vear, by such manuscripts as are either in our 
library, or in the libraries of our universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, or elsewhere, if there 
were Greek letter, matrices, and money ready for 
the work, which pains of thein will tend to the 
gtesii honour of ourself, this church, and nation : 
we have thought good to give them all possible 
encouragement herein. And do therefore first 
require you, that the fine lately imposed by our 
high commissioners upon Robert Barker and 
Martin Lucas, for base and corrupt printing of 
the bible, being the sum of three thousand pounds, 
be converted to the present buying of such and 
so many Greek letters and matrices as shall be 
by you thought fit for this great and honourable 
work. And our further will and pleasure is, that 
the said Robert Barker and Martin Lucas, our 
patentees for printing, or those which either now 
are, or shall hereafter succeed them, being great 
gainers by that patent, which they hold under 
us, shall at their own proper costes and charges 
of ink, paper, and workmanship, print, or cause 
to be pnnted, in Greek, or Greek and Latin, one 
such volume in a year, be it bigger or less, as 
the right reverend father aforesaid, or our servant 
Patrick Young, or anv other of our learned sub- 
jects shall provide and make ready for the press." 

A prior circumstance, indeed, had occurred, 
which induced the government to be more vigil- 
ant on the biblical press. The learned Usher, 
one day hastening to preach at Paul's cross, en- 
tered the shop of one of the stationers, as book- 
sellers were then called, and inquiring for a bible 



of the London edition, when he came to look fur 
his text, to his astonishment and his horror, he 
discovered that the verse was omitted in the 
bible ! "This gave the first occasion of complaint 
to the king of the insufferable negligence and 
incapacity of the London press; and, says the 
manuscript writer of this anecdote, first bred that 
great contest which followed, between the uni- 
versity of Cambridge and the London stationers, 
about the right of printing bibles. 

In 1634, an edition of the bible was printed at 
London, in which the text ran (Psalm xiv. I,) 
" The fool bath said in his heart there u a God. 

Mr. Nye (in his defence of the canon of the 
new testament,) tells us that, in consequence, the 
printers were heavily fined, and all the copies 
were suppressed by order of the king. 

In 1638, another error,of less moment, indeed, 
than that for which the fine was imposed, but 
rendered important by the disputes between the 
independents and episcopalians, appeared in the 
edition of the bible printed at Cambridge, by 
Buck and Daniel. This was the alteration of 
the word ire into ye, in Acts vi. 3. The error was 
continued in several editions,till 1685, when it was 
corrected. See 1638, poit. 

During the civil wars a large impression of 
Dutch English bibles were burnt by order of the 
assembly of divines, for these three erron : — 

Gen. xxxvi. 24. — This is that ast that found 
rulers in the wilderness — for mule. 

Ruth iv. 13. — ^The Lord gave her corruption 
— for conception. 

Luke xxi. 28. — Look up, and lift up your 
hands, for your condemnation draweth nigfa — 
for redemption. 

These errata were none of the printer's; but, 
as a writer of the times expresses it, " egregious 
blasphemies and damnable errata" of some sect- 
arian, or some Bellamy editor of that day ! 

It appears that the authentic translation of 
the bible, such as we now have it, by the learned 
translators in the time of James I., was suf- 
fered to lie neglected. The copies of the original 
manuscript were in the possession of two of the 
king's printers, who, from cowardice, consent, 
and connivance, suppressed the publication ; con- 
sidering that a bible full of errata, and often, 
probably, accommodated to the notions of certain 
sectarists, was more valuable than one authen- 
ticated by the hierarchy! 

The proverbial expression of chapter and vene 
seems to have originated in the puritanic period, 
just before the civil wars under Charles I., from 
the frequent use of appealing to the bible on the 
most frivolous occasions, practised by those whom 
South calls " those mignty men at chapter and 
verse." With a sort of religious coquetry-, they 
were vain of perpetually opening their gilt 
pocket bibles ; they perked them up with such 
self-sufficiency and perfect ignorance of the ori- 
ginal, that the learned Seldeu found considerable 
amusement in going to their " assembly of di- 
vines," and puzzling or confuting them. A 
ludicrous anecdote on one of these occasions is 
given by a colemporary, which shows how ad- 
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mirably that learned man amused himself with 
this " assembly of divines !" They were discus- 
sing the distance between Jerusalem and Jericho, 
with a perfect ignorance of sacred or of ancient 
geog^phy ; one said it was twenty miles, another 
ten, and at last it was concluded to be only 
seven, for this strange reason, that fish was 
brought from Jericho to Jerusalem market ! 
Selden observed, that " possibly the fish in ques- 
tion was salted," and silenced these acute dis- 
putants. At length, owing to the numerous 
complaints of the gross errors in the scriptures, 
the printing of bibles was a privilege granted to 
William Bentley ; but he was opposed by 
Hills and Field ; and a paper war arose, in 
which they mutually recriminated on each 
other, with equal truth. See the year 1659, pott. 
1632. In this year a patent was granted to the 
university of OxJTord, empowering them to have 
three printers, with a licence to print all manner 
of books not forbidden by law. 

1632. Novum Tettammtum Gr tecum, was 
printed at Cambridge, by Mr. Buck, and has 
ever been admired for the perspicuity of its type, 
as well as for the accuracy of its typography. 
But it is by no means generally known, that the 
types were borrowed from the sister university of 
Oxford. Lord Pembroke* was the chancellor of 
the university of Cambridge, and there is said 
to be a letter in existence from his lordship to the 
curators of the university of Oxford, entreating 
from them the loan of their Greek tj-pes, as they 
made no use of them themselves. 

1632. John Norton printed the following 
ly. The Fatal Dowry, a tragedy, as it hath 
ene often noted at the private house in Black 
Friers, by his majesties servants. Written by 
P. M. and N. F. London : printed by John 
Norton for Francis Constable, and are to be sold 
at his shop, at the Crane, in Paul's church yard. 
P. M. is Philip Massinger, and N. F. is Na- 
thaniel Field. The play is said to be a very 
good one. 

1632. Mark Wyon, a printer of Douay, ex- 
ecuted the following English work entitled, the 
Wiietitone of nproof ; being a reply to sir Hum- 
phrey Linde's Safe icay; by T. T. Sacristan and 
Catholike Roman, 12mo. which bears for imprint 
Catuapoli apud viduam Marci Wyonis. Thus it 
it appears that Catuapolis is another name for 
Douay. When Wyon died is unknown, but his 
widow continued to reside in that town at the 
sign of the Golden Phtenix, until the year 1640, 
in which year she was thepublisher of a Ditpu- 
tatumof the Church, by E. S.F. 2 vols. 12mo. 



* William, esri of Pembroke, was the son of the lUns- 
trious Blary Sidney, who united in himself the exquisite 
virtues of his mother, with the manners, accomplish- 
ments, and character of a tnte English gentleman ; be- 
loved by every good man, and by all the muses of the 
age. He was bora at Wilton, February 8, 1S80, and died 
at Baynard*9 castle, April 10, 1630, and was burled in Salis- 
bury cathedral. He was the first who wore knit stock- 
logs in England, which were introduced in this reign. 
They were presented to him by William Rider, an 
apprentice, near London bridge, who happened to see a 
pair from Mantua, at an Italian merctiant*s, in the dty, 
and made a pair exactly like them. 



1632. The Poetical Garland or Julia. 
Huet has given a charming description of a pre- 
sent made by a lover to his mistress ; a gift which 
romance has seldom equalled for its gallantry, 
ingenuity, and novelty. It was called the Garland 
of Julia. To understand the nature of this gift, 
it will be necessary to give the history of the 
parties. The beautiful Julia d'Angennes was in 
the flower of her youth and fame, when the cele- 
brated Gustavus, king of Sweden, was making 
war in Germany with the most splendid success. 
Julia expressed her warm admiration of this 
hero. She had his portrait placed on her toilette, 
and took pleasure in declaring that she would 
have no other lover than Gustavus. The duke 
de Montausier was, however, her avowed and 
ardent admirer. A short time aAer the death of 
Gustavus,* he sent her, as a new-year's gift, the 
poetical garland, of which the following is 
a description. 

The most beautiful flowers were painted in 
miniature by an eminent artist, one Kobert, on 
pieces of vellum, all of equal dimensions. 
Under every flower a space was left open for a 
madrigal on the subject of the flower there 
painted. The duke solicited the wits of the 
time to assist in the composition of these little 
poems, reserving a considerable number for the 
efi'usions of his own amorous muse. Under 
every flower he had its madrigal written by N. 
du Jarry, celebrated for his beautiful caligraphy. 
A decorated frontispiece offers a splendid gar- 
land, composed of all these twenty-nine flowers; 
and on turning the page a cupid is painted to 
the life. These were magnificently bound, and 
enclosed in a bag of rich Spanish leather. When 
Julia awoke on new-year's day, she found this 
lover's gift lying on her toilette ; it was one quite 
to her taste, and successful to the donor's hopes. 

Of this Poetical Garland, thus formed by the 
hands of Wit and Love, Huet says, " As I had 
long heard of it, I frequently expressed a wish 
to see it : at length the duchess of Uzzez gpiati- 
fied me with the sight. She locked me in her 
cabinet one afternoon with this garland: she 
then went to the queen, and at the close of the 
evening liberated me. I never passed a more 
agreeable afternoon." 

One of the prettiest inscriptions of these 
flowers is the following, composed 

ON THE VIOLET. 

" Modeste en ma coulenr, modeste en mon sejoor, 
Francbe d'ambition, je me cache sous Tberbe; 
Mais si sur votte front Je puis me voir nn Jour, 
La plus humble des Aenrs sera la plus superbe." 

Modest my colour, modest is my place, 
Pleas'd in the grass my lowly form to liide ; 

But, "mid your garland might I twine with grace. 
The humblest flower would feel the loftiest pride. 

At the sale of the library of the duke de la 
Valliere, in 1784, it was actually sold for the 
extravagant sum of 14,510 livres! though in 
1770, at Gaignat's sale, it only cost 780 livres. 

* Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, was bom at 
Stockhohn, December 9, IMM, and was killed at the battle 
of Lntzen, November t, 1632, (o. s.) 
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The Abbe Rive, superintendent of the Valliere 
libraiy, published, in 1779, an inflammatory 
notice of this garland ; and as he and the duke 
had the art of appreciating, and it has been 
said making spurious literary curiosities, this 
notice was no doubt the occasion of the mania- 
cal price. In the great French revolution, this 
litei«iry curiosity found its passage into this 
country. A bookseller offered it for sale at the 
enormous price of £500. 

1632. A Slavonic New Testament was printed 
in the monastery of Kuteinski, in Russia, the 
exact site of which is not learnt. Another edidon 
appeared in the year 1652. — Henderson. 

1632. The continuation of the Weekly News, 
No. 49,* in fourteen pages, printed for Nathaniel 
Butter. 

1632. Catalogues of printed books first pub- 
lished in Ireland. 

1632. The company of stationers contributed 
£160 toward the repairs of St. Paul's church. 

1633. T%e English Traveller. As it hath 
heene jnthlikely acted at the Cock Pit, ill Drury 
Lane, by His Majettiet Servants. Written by 
Thomas Heywood. 

Aot prodesae solent ant delectare. 

London, printed by Robert Raworth, in Old 
Fish-street, neere Saint Mary Maudlins Church. 
Thomas Heywood was an actor and drama- 
tic writer who died early in thi^ reign. It is 
stated that he wrote two hundred and twenty 
pli»rs, of which only twenty-four are now extant, 
ana those of little merit. Mr. Hone, however, in 
his Table Book, thus speaks of Heywood, " If I 
were to be consulted as to a reprint of our old 
English dramatists, I should advise to begin 
with the collected plays of Heywood. He was 
a fellow-actor, and fellow-dramatist, with Shak- 
speare. He possessed not the imagination of 
the latter; but in all those qualities which gained 
for Shakspeare the attribute of gentle, he was not 
inferior to him. Generosity, courtesy, tempe- 
rance in the depths of passion ; sweetness, in a 
word, and gentleness, shine throughout his beau- 
tiful writings in a manner more conspicous than 
in those of Shakspeare, but only more conspicu- 
ous inasmuch as m Heywood these qualities are 
primary, in the other subordinate to poetry. I 
Jove them both equally, but Shakspeare has 
most of my wonder." 

1633. Adoustos Matthewes printed the 
following play : A Match at Midnight. A plea- 
sant comedie, as it hath beene acted by the chil- 
dren of the revels. Written by William Rowley. 

London : printed by Augustus Matthewes, for 
William Sheares, and are to be sold at his shop 
in Brittaines Burse. 

William Rowley lived in the reign of James I. 
and wrote eleven plays, and was also engaged in 
eight other plays with Heywood, Middleton 



• In thta list, geneiBlly speaking, the first number only 
Is noticed ; but, In some few instances, the earlier papers 
not luiTing been preserved, the earliest that is known to 
exist will be mentioned. 



Massinger, Day, and others. There «tB a 
Samuel Rowley who lived at the same lime, 
and was the author of two plays. 

1633. In this year secretary Windebank, in a 
letter to the lord deputy Straflbrd, ordered a 
book which had been imported into Ireland from 
Loraine, to be suppressed, and to call the autliOT, 
Peter Lombard, titular primate of Armagh, to 
account for the same, who it appears was dead 
at that period. It appears that so late as this 
period, very few works were printed in Ireland. 
The progress of printing was probably retarded 
for many years by the unfortunate state of the 
country, and the tyranny of the star chamber, the 
arbitrary decrees of which compelled those who 
were opposed to the established order of things, 
to have recourse to the printing of their works in 
a foreign land. 

1 633. Mr. Locke left a legacy of £50 towards 
building the stationers' hall ; and a piece of pkte 
value £10. 

1633. The desire of news from the capital, on 
the part of the wealthier country residents, and 
probably the false information of the news 
writers, led to the establishment of a verf curioiu 
trade, that of a news corresipondent, who, for a 
subscription of three or four pounds per annum, 
wrote a letter of news every post day to his sub- 
scriber in the country; and the trade of a news 
correspondent at length seems to have suggested 
a sort of union of written news and published 
news. In the household book of Skipton castle, 
in Yorkshire, in this year, there is the following 
item : — paid to captayne Robinson, by my lord's 
command, for writing letters of newes to his lord- 
ship, for half a year, five pounds." The practice 
was continued bj- this family till the year 1687. 

1633, Nov. Mr. Green, a printer, who had 
taken some ofience from archbishop Laud, was 
committed to Newgate for going to court at Sl 
James's, with a great sword by his side, swearing 
the king should do him justice, or he would take 
another course with the prelate. "All the harm," 
says the archbishop, " that I ever did him, was, 
that being a poor printer, I procured him of the 
stationers' company, five pounds a year for life." 

1634, March 16. Died, Simon Waterson, 
citizen and stationer, of London, aged 72 years. 
He was son of Richard Waterson, noticed at 
page 337, ante. He had a monument to his 
memory in the church of St. Paul, with a veij 
long Latin epitaph, erected by his son John. 

1634, Died, Peter de Jode, a celebrated 
engraver on wood, at Antwerp, was pupil of 
Gottzins. He designed correctly, and was less 
a mannerist than his master. 

1634. A Maske, presented at Ludlow castle, 
on Michaelmas night, before the right honoor- 
able John, earle of Bridgewater, viscount Brack- 
ley, lord president of Wales, and one of his 
majesties most honourable privie counsell. Lon- 
don: printed for Humphrey Robinson, at the 
signe of the Thi-ee Pidgeons, in Paul's Church- 
yard. 1637. This is the first edition of Mil- 
ton's Masfftu of Comus, a copy of which is in 
the GarricK collection. 
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1634. Died, George Chapman, a poet and 
dramatist, in the 77th year of his age. He was 
the author of sixteen plays, and is also distin- 
guished as the first translator of Homer into 
English verse. He has a high philosophical vein 
in his tragedies, and a very lively humour in his 
comedies, hut wants pa.ssion and imagination. 
His All Fools* Widowt' Tears, and Easttrard 
Hoe,\ are his most esteemed plays of the latter 
land ; the last contains the first idea of Hogarth's 
Idle and Industrious Apprentices. The following 
is an abstract from one of his plays, describing 

AS AtTTHOR'S VANITY. 

tbe foolish poet, Out still writ 

All his self-loved veree in paper roysl, 

Or parchment ruled with lead, smoothM with the pumice. 

Bound richly op, and strung with crimson strings ; 

Never so blest as when he writ and read 

The ape-loved issue of his brain : and never 

Bat Joying in himself, admiring ever. 

1634. A convocation met at Dublin, in which 
the importance of communicating tbe scriptures 
and liturgy to the natives of Ireland, in their own 
tongue, was the subject of much debate. Two 
canons were passed uifder the authority of arch- 
bishop Usher and Dr. Bedell -^ the first, that 
" where most of the people were Irish, the 
churchwiirdens should provide, at the charge of 
the parish, a bible|| and two common prayer 
boolis, in the Irish tongue:" the other, that, 
" where the minister was an Englishman, such a 
clerk might be chosen as should be able to read 
those parts of the service, which should be ap- 
pointed to be read in Irish." The design of 
translating the bible met with violent opposition, 
not only from the catholics but many protestants ; 



• AU Fooln, a Comedp, pretented at the Black Frien 
and lately before Hie Majeatie. Written by George Chap- 
man. At London : printed for Thomas Thorpe. lOOft. 

t Bastward Hoe. As it wru plat/d in the Black-friera, by 
the Children of her Majeatiet Revela. Made by Geo. 
Chapman, Ben Jonson, Joh. Marston. At London : 
printed for William Aspley. 1609. King James was so 
displeased with this performance, on account of some 
sarcastical remarks upon the Scotch, that both the writer 
and' printer were nigh being imprisoned. 

t William Bedell, D.D., was born at Black Notley, in 
Essex, in 1570, and studied at Cambridge. In 1037 he was 
elected provost of Trinity college, Dublin, and two years 
afterwards was raised to the united sees of Kilmore and 
Armagh. In his high station he conducted himself with 
that propriety which his private character had given reason 
to expect; and his conciliatory procedure so won the 
hearts of the catholics, that In the rebellion of 1041, his 
palace in the county of Cavan, was the only habitation of 
an Englishman that remained unviolated. He died Feb. 
7. 1642. He was buried in the church-yard of Kilmore, 
two days after his death, when his remains were accom. 
panled to the place of intemnent by the rebel forces with 
unusual honours. His manuscripts, of which there was 
a large trunk full, fell into the hands of the Irish. 
Among the books carried off by them was his valuable 
Hebrew manuscript bible, which is now in the library of 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, and which was happily pre- 
served by an Irish servant. This bible, which is in three 
folio volumes. Is said to have been presented to Emanuel 
college, by the bishop.* It has two columns in a page ; the' 
Initial letters large, and decorated ; an Illumination round 
the first page of each volume ; some Ictteni gilt. It has 
tbe vowel points, and the Masora. It was purchased of 
the chief Chacam of the synagogue at Venice. Sir Henry 
Wotton gave for it it* weight nt aitver. 

H The new testament, and such passages of the old as 
are insoted in the book of common prayer. 



and the troubles which then raged in Ireland 
put a stop to all exertions; and the types which 
had been used for the printing of the new testa- 
ment, and other booKs, after passing through 
several hands, were procured by the Jesuits, and 
carried over to Douay, for the express purpose 
of extending their own principles in Ireland, 
through the medium of the vernacular tongue. 

1634. June 26. Died, John Marston, a poet 
and dramatist, whose /orfe is not sympathy with 
either the softer or stronger emotions, out an im- 
pudent scorn and bitter indignation against the 
vices and follies of men. He was rather more 
of a satirist than a dramatist. — Chambers. 

Marston was the author of eight plays, and 
was concerned in two others. The whole of the 

auarto editions are very scarce indeed ; and of 
lese the Garrick collection possesses seven. 

1635. It having been noticed that some of the 
assistants, and otbers of the livery, of the sta- 
tioners' company, came to the hidl in falling 
bands, doublets slashed and cut, or other inde- 
cent apparel, not suitable to the habit of citizens ; 
it was ordered that the assistants do come to the 
hall on court days in rufi' bands. 

1636. Mr. Robert Allott gave £10 to the 
p«)or, and £10 for a dinner for the stationers' 
company. 

1536, Feb. 9. Died, Philemon Holland, 
an industrious writer, who was a descendant of 
an ancient family of the Hollands, of Lanca- 
shire, and was the son of the Rev. John Holland, 
a pious divine, who, in queen Mary's days, was 
obliged to go abroad on account of his religion. 
He afterwards returned, and became pastor of 
Great Dunmow, where he died in 1578. 

Philemon was bom at Chelmsford, about the 
latter end of the reign of Edward VI.; and 
after some initiatory instruction at the grammar 
school of that place, was sent to Cambridge. 
He was admitted fellow of his college, and took 
his degree of M.A.,in which he was incorporated 
at Oxford in 1687. 

Having left the university, he was appointed 
head master of the free-school of Coventry, in 
which laborious station he not only assiduously 
attended to his duties, but served the interests 
of learning, when learning was scantily dis- 
pensed, by those numerous translations which 
gained him the title of "Translator-general of 
the age." He likewise studied medicine, and 
practised with considerable reputation in his 
neighbourhood ; and, when in his fortieth year, 
took his degree of M.D. at Cambridge. 

He was a peaceable, quiet, and good man in 
all the relations of life; and, by temperate 
habits, attained his eighty-fifth year, without 
diminution of faculties or sight. He continued 
to translate till his eightieth year; and his trans- 
lations, though devoid of elegance, are accounted 
faithful and accurate. His translation of Livy 
is said to have been written with one pen, whicn 
a lady of his acquaintance so highly prized that 
she had it embellished with silver, and kept it 
as a great curiosity. His other translations were 
Pliny's Natural History; Plutarch's Morals; 
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•Stt«tonttw,- Ammitmus Mareellmus ; Xenophon's 
Cyropadia; and CamdeiCi Britannia; to the 
last of which he made some useful additions. 
His translation of Suetoniiu produced the well 
known epigram : 

Philemon with translations does so fill as. 
He will not let Suetonitu be Tranquilttu. 

Dr. Holland was buried in St. Michael's 
church at Coventry. He married a Stafford- 
shire lady, by whom he had a large family. One 
of his sons, Heniy, appears to have been a 
bookseller in London, and was editor of that 
valuable collection of portraits and lives, entitled 
Heroologia Anglicana. These portraits, sixty- 
five in number, were chiefly engraved by the 
family of Pass, and many of them are valued 
as originals, having never been engraved since 
but as copies from these. ' When he died is not 
mentioned. 

1636, April 6. Died, Bon ham Norton, of 
Church-Stretton, in the county of Salop, esq. 
stationer, and sometime alderman of the city of 
London. See page 416, ante. 

1636. The indefatigable Butter published No. 
1, of the Principal Passages of Germany, Italy, 
France, and other places ; all taken out of good 
originals, by an En^ish Mercury. It is not 
ascertained whether William Watts was this 
English Mercury. 

1636, Aug. 10. The patronage afforded by 
archbishop Laud to leammg in general, and es- 
pecially to oriental pursuits, claims our grateful 
recollection. During a period of uncommon 
agitation, in the affairs both of church and state, 
the archbishop constantly endeavoured to pro- 
mote the cultivation of the oriental languages ; 
he founded an Arabic lecture at Oxford, which 
began to be read upon this day, by the celebrated 
Dr. Edward Pocock, the first professor; he 
erected a library adjoining the Bodleian, with 
other elegant buildings. His enemies were ir- 
ritated bv his violent high church principles, 
which at length brought him to the block. 

1636. TTie Book of Common Prayer and ad- 
ministration of the sacraments and other rites and 
ceremonies of the Church of England. London, 
imprinted by Robert Barker. Folio. 

At the end of the Psalms, are certain godly 
prayers to be used for sundry purposes, in two 
sheets. And these are followed by the form and 
manner of making and consecrating bishops, 
priests, and deacons; with which this edition 
concludes. 

1636. Through the liberality of Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, printing had been 
introduced into the town of Strengnes, an ancient 
episcopal town of Sweden, in order that Lauren- 
tius Paulinus, bishop of that town, might have 
his own works, Ob the christian Ethics, printed 
with less expense and delay than at Stockholm. 
The first production of this press was his Loi- 
moscopia, executed by Olaus Olai Ensus, a 
printer brought from Stockholm, in the year 1 623. 
Another work of this bishop, viz., /futons arcfoo; 
libri tres, may be seen in the Bodleian and Fagel 



libraries, bearing for imprint, Strengnetii, b/pit 
et impensis authoris, excudebat Johanmet L. 
Barkenius, anno 1636. It is a quarto rolume, 
of which both paper and pres-s-work are veiT' in- 
different. Paulus subsequently becomiDg- bishop 
of Upsal, carried thither his printing- establish- 
ment ; but after a continuance there of two years, 
it was reconveyed to its old abode. 

1637, Feb. John Lilburne, who bad served 
an apprenticeship to the bookbinding business, 
was found guilty of printing and publishing 
several seditious books, particularly News from 
Ipswich,* a production of Prynne's. He was 
condemned to be whipped at the cart's tail from 
the Fleet-prison to Old Palace-yard, Westmin- 
ster; then set in the pillory there for two hours; 
afterwards to be carried back to the Fleet, tbeie 
to remain till he conformed to the rules of the 
court; also to pay a fine of £500 to the king; 
lastly, to give security for his good beharionr. 
He underwent the sentence with undismayed 
obstinacy, uttering many hold speeches against 
the bishops, and dispersing many pamphlets 
from the pillory, where, after the star chamber 
then sitting had ordered him to be gagged, he 
stamped with his feet. The spirit he showed 
upon this occasion procured him the nickname 
of "Freeborn John" among the friends to the 
government, and among his own party the title 
of Saint. Wood characterizes him as a person 
" from his youth much addicted to contention, 
novelties, opposition of government, and to 
violent and bitter expressions." "The root of 
the factious people;" naturally a great trouble- 
world in all tne variety of governments a hodge- 
{)odge of religion, the chief ring-leader of the 
evellers, a great proposal maker, a modeller of 
state, publisher of several seditious pamphlets, 
and of so quarrelsome a disposition that it was 
appositely said of him (by judge Jenkins) that 
" if there was none living but he, John would be 
against Lilburne and Lilburne against John." 
He died August 29, 1657. 

1637, June. William Prynne, author of the 
Histriomastix, or Player's Scourge, which con- 
tains all that was written against plays and play- 
ers, published in 1633, one thousand 4to.pages4 
Dr. Burton; and Dr. Bastwick, author of Sion'i 
Plea, which severely lashes the dignified clei^, 
and court vices, was condemned in the star 
chamber to lose their ears, to pay a fine of j£5000 
each to the king, and to be imprisoned for life 
in the castles of Carnarvon, Cornwall, and Lan- 
caster.f Sir John Finch brutally said, " Is that 



* It is In qnuto, and bean for title, Nora from JpaincK 
diMcovering certain^ detestable praciwet o/Bome dommeenmf 
lordlg prelate; &c. Printed at Ipswich. No date at 
printer. The title-pag;e has at the lower part a xude wood- 
cut of Death, and another fifprre. The tract consists of six 
leaves only, and is signed " Matthew White.** The typ^ 
graphical execution of it is indilPerant. 

t A speech delivered in the Starr.chamber the Uth cf 
Jane, Mncxxxvii. at the censure of John Bastwick, BeoiT 
Barton, and William Prinn ; concerning: pretended ioao. 
vations in the church. By William (Laud) abp. of Caa- 
terbory. 4to. London : printed on vellom by Ridiard 
Badger. A reprint of this worit was execotcd under the 
directions of Or. Rawlioson. 
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Mr. Prynne ? I had thought Mr. Prynne had 
no ears ; but methinks he hath ears, and it is 
fit the court should take order that their decrees 
should be better executed,* and see whether Mr. 
Prynne hath ears or no." Prynne being con- 
veyed through Chester to be imprisoned in Car- 
narvon he was met on his approach by numbers 
of the citizens, who paid so much respect to 
the sufferer for the liberty of conscience, as to 
give offence to the government. Manv of them 
were therefore fin^, some £900, j^300, and 
jC250. Mr. Peter luce, a stationer, and one of 
the offenders, made a public recantation before 
the bishop, in the cathedral. In the following 
year, (1634,) four portraits of Prynne, painted 
in Chester, were buried at the High Cross, in 
the presence of the magistracy; but at the 
beginning of the civil wars, they were trium- 
phantly brought to London. 

Prynne was an arrogant bigot, who wrote a 
book in barbarous taste; moreover, he loved 
neither nower nor the trappings of royalty; in- 
dulged himself in unseemly invectives, and 
manifested altogether a most unmanageable 
temper. But Prynne was a brave and conscien- 
tious bigot, and bis honest endeavours, in after- 
life, to save king Charles from the block, should, 
though it was late and unavailing, be admitted 
as evidence in his favour. Remembering, too, 
the savage treatment he had experienced at the 
hands of Charles's ministers, his conduct de- 
serves to be called generous ; for he wrote on the 
king's behalf when so to write involved personal 
risk, Prynne has written a library, amounting, 
perhaps, to nearly two hundred books. Our un- 
lucky author, whose life was involved in author- 
ship, and his happiness, no doubt, in the habitual 
exuberance of bis pen, seems to have considered 
the being debarred from- pen, ink, and books, 
during his imprisonment, as an act more barba- 
rous than the loss of his ears. The extraordi- 
nary perseverance of Prynne in this fever of the 
pen appears in the following title of one of his 
extraordinary volumes. Comfortable Cordials 
against ditcomfortable Fears of Imprisonment; 
containing some Latin Verses, Sentences, and 
Texts of Scripture. Written by Mr. William 
Prynne on his Chamber Walls, in the Tower of 
London, during his imprisonment there; trans- 
lated by him into English verse, 1641. ' Prynne 
literally verified Pope's description : 

Is tbere, who, lock'd from ink and paiper, Krawla, 
With desperate charcoal round his darkened walls. 

William Prynne took upon himself the office 
to correct every enormity in church and state. 
He wrote against bishops, players, long hair and 
love-locks; and was in consequence dignified by 
his party with the appellation of Cato : he was 
a man of great reading ; and Mr. Wood sup- 
poses that ne wrote a sheet for every day of his 
life, computing from the time of his arrival at 
man's estate. He says, " His custom was, when 
he studied, to put on a long quilted cap, which 

* AccoidiDK to a fonner sentence. « 



came an inch over his eyes, serving as an um- 
brella to defend them from too much light; and 
seldom eating a dinner, would, every three 
hours or more, be maunching a roll of bread, 
and now and then refresh his exhausted spirits 
with ale. He gave his works, in forty volumes 
folio and quarto, to the Society of Gray's Inn. 
There is a catalogue of them in the Athente 
Ottonienses. He died Oct. 23, 1666, and was 
buried in Lincoln's Inn chapel. 

We have also a catalogue of printed books 
written by William Prynne, esq., of Lincoln's 
Inn, in these classes, 



Before, 
During 

and 
Since 



'VAuti 



mpruonment. 



with this motto, " Jocundi acti labores," 1643. 
The secret history of this voluminous author 
concludes with a characteristic event : a cotempo- 
rary who saw Prynne in the pillory at Cheapside, 
says, that while he stood there " they burnt his 
huge volumes under his nose, which bad almost 
suffocated him." 

Another sufferer for conscience sake was a 
clergyman named Leighton, who, in a book 
entitled An Appeal to Parliament, or Sioti't 
Plea against Prelacy, used language so inflam- 
matory as to attract the notice of Laud. He 
was brought before the peers, who adjudged 
him to undergo the following extraordinary 
punishment : — ^he was degraded from the minis- 
try, was publicly whipped in the palace-yard, 
stood two hours m the pillory, and had an ear 
cut off, a nostril slit open, and a cheek branded 
with S. S. to denote a sower of sedition. At 
the end of one week Leighton had a second 
whipping, and was again placed in the pillory ; 
he then lost the other ear, had the other nostril 
slit, and was branded on the other cheek. Thus 
degraded and mutilated, he was conducted back 
to prison ; and, not finding mercy from Charles, 
he remained in confinement ten years, and was 
then liberated by the parliament when it was in 
arms against the king. 

1637. Thieves falling out True-men come h/ 
their Goods, or the Bel-man wanted a Clapper. 
A Peele of new villanies rung out, being mu- 
sicall to gentlemen, lawyers, farmers, and all 
sorts of people that come iip to the tearme. 
Shewing that the villanies of lewd women by 
many degrees excell those of men. By Robert 
Greene. 

Goc not b^ me, bat by me, and set by me. 

Printed for Henry and Moses Bell. 

1637. A collection of the best Latin poetical 
compositions of Scotchmen which had appeared 
in this and the preceding century, was printed 
at Amsterdam, entitled Delita Poetanim Seoto- 
rum, 2 vols. Dr. Johnson says this work reflects 
great credit on the country. Latin poetry was 
more extensively cultivated in Scouand than 
either English or Scotch. The principal poets 

3 a 
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of Scotland at this period were William Drum- 
raond, sir Robert Ayton,* William Alexander 
earl of Stirling, Alexander Hume,t and Robert 
Kerr, earl of Ancrum. When James I. visited 
Scotland in 1617, he was addressed, wherever 
he went, in excellent Latin verse, sometimes the 
composition of persons in the middle ranks of 
society. — Chambert. 

1637, Juli/ 11. A decree of the star chamber 
contains theioUowing oppressive clause, "Where- 
as there is an agreement betwixt sir Thomas 
Bodley, knight, founder of the university 
library, at Oxford, and the master, wardens and 
assistants of the company of stationers, viz.: — 
that every book of every sort, that is now print- 
ed, or reprinted with additions, be sent to the 
universitie at Oxford, for the use of the public 
librarie there. The court doth hereby order and 
declare, that every printer shall reserve one book 
new printed, or reprinted by him with additions ; 
and shall, before any publique visiting of the 
said books, bring it to the common hall of the 
companie of stationers, and deliver it to the 
officer thereof, to be sent to the librarie at Ox- 
ford accordingly, upon pain of imprisonment, 
and such further order and direction therein, as 
to this court, or the high commission court respec- 
tively,as the several! causes shall be thought fit." 

This delivery of a single copy to the Bodleian 
library originating out of a private transaction, 
became a serious matter of obligation : it seems 
not to have been very willingly complied with. 

1637, Jul}/ II. Archbishop Laud procured 
a decree to be passed in the $tar chamber, by 
which it was ordered, " that the master printers 
should be reduced to twenty in number; and 
that if any other should secretly, or openly, 
pursue the trade of printing, he should be set in 
the pillory, or whipped through the streets, and 
suffer such other punishment as the court should 
inflict upon him ; that none of the master printers 
should print any book or books of divinity, law, 
physic, philosophy, or poetry, till the said books, 
together with the titles, epistles, prefaces, tables, 
or commendatory verses, should be lawfully 
licensed, on pain of losing the exercise of his 
art, and being proceeded against in the star 
chamber, Ike. ; that no person should reprint any 
book without a new license; that every mer- 
chant, bookseller, &c., who should import any 
book or books, should present a catalogue of 
them to the archbishop or bishop, &c., before 
they were delivered, or exposed to sale, who 
should view them, with power to seize those tliat 
were schismatical ; and, that no merchant, &c., 
should print, or cause to be printed abroad, any 
book, or books, which either entirely, or for the 



• Sir Robert Ayton, in emlneat Scottish poet, wa» bom 
in the year 1370. and educated at St. Andrews. He was 
employed, both at home and abroad, in the service of 
James I. and Chaxleu I., and was acquainted, says Aubiey, 
" with aU the wits of his time in England." He died at 
London, March, 1638, and was buried In Westminster 
abbey, under a handsome monument of black marble. He 
was the first Scotchman who wrote in the English lan- 
guaf^e with any decree of elegance or purity. 

f Alexander Hume, minister of Logie, born about ISCO, 
and died Kiop. 



most part, were written in the English tongue, 
nor knowingly import any such books, upon pain 
of being proceeded against in the star cbsmber, 
or high commission court."* The allowed print- 
ers by this decree were, Felix Kingstone, Adam 
Islip, Thomas Purfoot, Miles Flesher, Thomu 
Harper, John Beale, John Legat, Robert Young, 
John Haviland, George Miller, Richard Badger, 
Thomas Cotes. Bernard Alsop, Richard Bishop, 
Edward Griffin, Thomas Purslow, Richard John 
Raworth, Marmaduke Hodkinsonne, John Dav- 
son, John Parsons : and the letter founders were, 
at the same time, restricted to four, whose names 
were, John Grismand, Arthur Nichols, Thomu 
Wright, and Alexander Fifeild, under the fol- 
lowing regulations : 

" That there shall be four founders of letters 
for printing, and no more. 

" That the archbishop of Canterbury, or the 
bishop of London, with six other high commis- 
sioners, shall supply the places of those four as 
they shall become void. 

" That no master founder shall keep above two 
apprentices at one time. 

"That all jounieymen founders be emolo^ed 
by the masters of the trade; and that all idle 
journeymen be compelled to work upon pain of 
imprisonment, and such other punishment as tlie 
court shall think fit. 

" That no master founder of letters shall em- 
ploy any other person in any work belonging to 
casting and founding of letters than freemen and 
apprentices to the trade, save only in putting off 
the knots of metal hanging at the end of the 
letters when they are first cast; iu which work 
every master founder may employ one boy only, 
not bound to the trade." 

1637. Jacob Marcus, a printer at Lqiden, 
executed an 8vo. edition of the Swedith Bibk, 
in 1633, 1634, 1635, 1636, and 1637; but all 
the copies of the edition of 1637 were lost b; 
shipwreck of the vessel which was conveying 
them to the place cff their destination. The 
printing of the bible in this portable size, lie 
privilege of which was granted to Marcus by 
the king, Gustavus Adolphus, a little before be 
death at the battle of Lutzen, 1632, was de- 
signed by that prince for the use of the aimv, 
and for the greater convenience of the cidzens 
in their private perusal. Marcus had printed an 
edition of the Swedish New Testament, in 1633, 
4to., with the privilege of his Swedish majestr. 

In 1622, Samuel Jauchen, a printer at Ln- 
beck, had printed an edition of the Stceduli 
Bible, in 4to., but it was so disfigured by typo- 
gr.iphical errors and transpositions, that it was 
suppressed by order of the king. 

Alder also notices an edition of the bible, in 
8vo. printed by Wallian, at Upsal, in 1636. 

* The latter part of this decree was specially dtxigai 
to prevent the Importatiou of the Genevan bible from Hoi- 
land, where it had been printed with the objectiontlite 
notes, and where some had been seized by the care 01 
BoBwell, the British resident at the Hague, who had slv 
received intimation of a new impression designed ftv 
England, but which probably was prevented being so^ 
by the decree now noticed. 
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1637, Aug. 6. Died, Benjamin Jonson, a 
distinguished comic poet. He was born at 
Westminster, July 31, 1574. His father was a 
clergyman, and died about a month before the 
birth of our poet, who received his education 
at Westminster school ; but his mother marry- 
ing again, his father-in-law, who was a brick- 
layer, compelled him to work at his business. 
On this he listed for a soldier, and went to the 
Netherlands, where he distinguished himself by 
his courage. After bis return he went to St. 
John's college, Cambridge, but did not remain 
there long, owing to his extreme poverty. He 
then turned his attention to the stage, and be- 
came a player and dramatic writer, with indiffer- 
ent success, till Shakspeare gave him his assist- 
ance. His first printed play was his comedy of 
Erxry Man in hi* Humour, produced at the 
Rose Theatre, Nov. 25, 1896, after which he 
produced a new piece* annually for several 
years. He engaged with Chapman and Marston 
tn writing a comeidy called Eattward Hot, which 
being deemed a satire on the Scotch nation, had 
nearly brought the authors to the pillorr. On 
the death of Samuel Daniel, in 1619, be was 
made laureate ; and the university of Oxford 
conferred on him the degree of M. A. 

All the dramatic writings of Jonson are 
deficient in passion and sentiment, and his genius 
seems to have been upon the whole best fitted 
for the production of those classic idealities 
which constituted the masque. For these 
reasons, though the great reputation attained by 
Ben Jonson in his own time still affects our con- 
sideration of him, he is not now much read, and 
Every Man in hit Humour is the only one which 
now continues to be occasionally performed. 

The following Song is taken from the Queen't 
Matque,-[ performed in 1605 : 

SONG. 
So beaatjr on the waters stood. 
When love bad severed earth from flood ; 
So when be parted ayre from fire. 
He did with concord all Inspire ; 
And there a matter he thcD tanght* 
That elder then himself was thought i 
Which thought was yet the child of earth. 
For lore is older than his birth. 

On the death of Jonson, the king, who was 
a competent judge of poetry, wished to confer 
the vacant wreath on Thomas May, afterwards 
the historian of the I^jng Parliament ; but the 
queen obtained it for her favourite bard William 
Davenant, author of Gondibert, a heroic poem, 
and of a great number of plays. The office and 
pension were given to Davenant in December, 
1638, sixteen months after the death of Jonson; 



* The Oarrick copy of this Miuqut was the presentation 
copy of Ben Jonson to the queen, and has this inscription 
in the poet's own writing ; — "D. Annie M. Britanniarum 
Insu. Hib. gic. Regtuie Feliciss. Formosiss. Musko S. S. 
Hone libriim vovit FaniK et bonori ejus Servientiss. imo 
■tddietissimus. Bin. Jonson." 

Victnnu Geninm debet habere liber. 

t The Sejiuuu; the Alchywuit ; the Silent Woman; and 
the tragedy of Votpone were entered on the book of the 
stationers' company, Octobers, 1 600. 



the delay having probably been occaaoned by 
the dispute which had broken out in tlie inter- 
val, between the king and his Scottish subjects. 

The character given of him by Drummond is 
worth copying, if not for its justice, at least for 
its force : he was " a great lover and praiser of 
himself; a contemner and scoffer of others; 
rather given to lose a friend than a jest ; jealous 
of eveiT word and action of those about him, 
especially after drink, which was one of the ele- 
ments in which he lived ; a dissembler of the 
parts which reign in him ; a bragger of some 
others that he wanted — thinking nothing well 
done but what he himself, or some of his friends, 
had said or done." 

Tradition has sent down to us several tavern 
tales of " Rare Ben." A good humoured one 
has been preserved of the first interview between 
bishop Corbet,* when a young man, and our 
great bard. It occurred at a tavern where Cor- 
bet was sitting alone. Ben, who had probably 
just drank up to the pitch of good fellowship, 
desired the waiter to take to the gentleman " a 
quart of raw wine; and tell him," he added, 
" I $aerifice my service to him." — " Friend," 
replied Corbet, " I thank him for his love ; but 
tell him from me that he is mistaken ; for $aeri- 
fieet are alwayt burnt." This pleasant allusion 
to the mulled winef of the time, by the young 
wit, could not fail to win the affection of the 
master wit himself. — Harleian manutcripU,S395. 

It is related, that when Jonson was on his 
death-bed the king sent him ten pieces. Ben 
remarked, " he sends me this trifle because I am 
poor and live in ally : but go back and tell him 
that his soul lives in an alley." He was buried 
in Westminster abbey. 

1638. Printing introduced into Cambridge, 
in Massachusetts, a large town in Middlesex 
county. As this settlement was the cradle of 
the art of printing throughout the vast continent 
of North America, and many volumes of consi- 
derable interest have issued from its presses, the 
reader will perhaps be gratified with the follow- 
ing detailed account, taken from TTiomat's His- 
toiry of Printing ; Thomas himself being a native 
of diat colony, and havinginvestigated the history 
of its early typography with considerable care. 

" The iounders of the colony of Massachusetts 
consisted of but a small number of persons, who 
arrived at the town of Salem in 1638; a few 
more joined them in 1629; and governor Win- 
throp, with the addition of 1500 settlers, arrived 



* Richard Corbet was afacetious poet and distinguished 
divine i bom at the close of the sixteenth century, and was 
educated at Christ church. Oxford. He rose rapidly in the 
church. He was blshopof Oxford in 1629, and in 1633 was 
translated to Norwich. He died July 28, 163A, and was 
buried in the cathedral of Norwich. 

t It appears that at this time, wine was sent as a com- 
plimentary piesent from persons in one room in a tarem 
to those in another. It was a polite form of introduction, 
as appears from Sliakspcare's Merry Wivee of Windtor, 
where Bardolph says ; — " Sir John, there's Master Brook 
below would fain speak with yon, and would be acfiualnted 
with you, and hath sent your worship a morning's draught 
of sack." To which, by the way, sir John rejoins with ad- 
mirable punning pleasantry, " that such Brookt are wel- 
ooiDC to him that o'erflow such liquor." 
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in 1630. These last landed at the place since ' 
called Charlestown, opposite to Boston, where ' 
thev pitched their tents, and built a few huts for 
shelter. In 1631, they began to settle at Com- 
biidge, four miles from the place where they firs^ 
landed. They also began a settlement on the 
identical spot where Boston now stands. In 
1638, they built an academy at Cambridge, 
which in process of time was increased to a col- 
lege : and in the autumn of the «ame year, they 
opened a printing-house in that place. In Janu- 
ary, 1639, printing was first performed in that 
part of North America which extends from the 
gulf of Mexico to the Frozen Ocean. 

" For this press our country is chiefly indebted 
to the rer. Mr. Glorer, a nonconformist minister, 
who possessed a considerable estate, and had left 
his native country with a determination to settle 
among his friends, who had emigrated to Massa- 
chusetts; because in this wilderness he could 
freely enjoy with them those opinions which were 
not countenanced by the government and a ma- 
jority of the people of England." 

The ancient records of the college mention 
Mr. Joss or Jesse Glover gave to the college " a 
font of printing letters," and some gentlemen of 
Amsterdam " gave towards furnishing of a print- 
ing press with letters, forty-nine pounds and 
something more." The college employed their 
press under the management of Stephen Daye, 
a rather incompetent person, as appears, for 
about ten vears, at the end of which time it was 
placed under the care of Stephen Green. It was 
thirty-five years after its appearance at Cam- 
bridge, before the art had proceeded as far as 
Boston; and fift;^ years before its coming to 
Philadelphia, which was the next step. The 
first work issued from the Cambridge press was 
the FreemarVt Call, and the second, an Almanack 
for New England, both in 1639; the first book 
printed was the New England version of the 
psalms, an octavo volume of 300 pages. 

1638, Jun« 4. In Massinger's play ofthefin^ 
and the Subject, licensed on this day, there is 
the following passage : " Monies ?. We'll raise 
supplies what way we please, and force you to 
subscribe to blanks, to which we'll mulct you as 
we shall think fit." The king upon reading this 
play over at Newmarket, wrote opposite the above 
passage, this it too insolent, and to be changed. 

1638. RiCHABD HoooKiNsoNNE printed the 
Tragedy ofJtdia Agrippinfi, Empretse of Rome. 
By Thomas May, Esq. 12mo. Loudon: printed 
for Thomas Walkly, and are to be sold at his 
shop, at the Flying Horse, neare Yorke House. 

Thomas May was the translator of Lucan's 
Pharsalia, and author of many valuable produc- 
tions. He wrote five dramatic pieces. He died 
at London, Nov. 16, 1650, and was buried in St. 
Margaret's church-yard. 

1638. George Anuerson printed the follow- 
ing work in the city of Glasgow, and which is 
considered the earliest specimen executed in that 
place : The Protestation of the general assemblie 
of the church of Scotland, and of the noblemen 
^e. tubicribert of the Covenant lately renewed. 



made in the High Kirk, and at the Mertate 
Crosse of Glasgow the 28 and 29 of Notemher 
1636. [A rude woodcut.] Glasgow, by George 
Anderson,in the yeare of grace 1638 4(o. (pp. 13.) 
A copy of this scarce piece is in the libiuy at 
Cashel. 

1638. Thomas Bdck and Rooeb Daniel, 
printed at Cambridge a beautiful edition of the 
bible, in folio, with the following title : 

77l« Holy Bible : containing the Old Testa- 
ment and the New : newly translated o%U of the 
original tongues, and with the former trans- 
lations diligently compared and revised, by Us 
Majesty's special command, ^c* 

17.38. John Okes dwelt at the Hand, near 
Holbom Bar, and printed the following work : 
Porta Pietatis, or the Port or Harbour of Piety. 
Exprest in sundrie Triumphes, Pageants, and 
Shares, at the Initiation of Right Honowrahle 
Sir Maurice Abbot,! Knight, into the Major- 
alty of the famous and farre renowned city 
London. All the charge and expense of the 
laborious projects, both by water ana La»<i, being 
the sole undertaking of the right worshipfull 
Company of the Drapers. 

Written by Thomas Heywood. 
Redeant Spectacula. 

In the following year Okes printed a similai 
work, written by Heywood, for the inangnralios 
of Henry Garway, of the company of drapers. 

1638. Lambert Osbaldeston, M.A., head mas- 
ter of Westminster school, and a prebend of 
Westminster abbey, was found guiltr in the 
court of star chamber, of certain libellous pas- 
sages in a letter written by him to Dr. Williams, 
dean of Westminster, and bishop of Lincoln^ 
wherein he styled archbishop Laud " the little 
vermin, the urchin, and hocus pocus;" for which 
he was sentenced to hare his eare tacked to the 
pillory in the presence of his scholars ; and to 
pay a fine of £3,000. The former part of this 
cruel sentence he avoided by withdrawing from 
Westminster. He was, however restored by the 



* In the year l66s, tbis copy was boqneatlied to tbc 
learned and in^nloas sir Phlli]) Warwick, secretary to tlie 
lord treasurer, and clerk of tbc sigTict > who employc4 
mach of his time, even to the year of his death, in 1663, ia 
writing commentaries upon the text, on the margins, la 
abundance of places, it came afterwards into the poftMft- 
slon of sir William Borrell, at whose death it was sold for 
thirteen jHiunds Jive MhiltingM, in Miy^ 17(10. I shall only 
make this one remark uix)n this beaatifol edition : ttMt 
there has on? erratum escaped in it, rei>eated in many fol- 
lowing editions (as may be seen in Howel's Hittory of the 
Ootpel) which, faTomln;^ the independent scheme, made 
it suspected to have been done by the contrivance of some 
of that faction. It Is only In having placed the second 
person plural, for the first, ye for we, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, chap. vi. verse 3. For it is there stated that 
the choten persons, there mentioned, are meant to be ap- 
pointed, by we, the apottlea, not by ye, the electors. — Lewis' 
History of the Translation of the Bible, 1739. 

t Sir Maurice Abbot died January 10, 1640. 

t John Williams, D.D., was born at Aber Conway, in 
Caniaivonsbire, March 25, 15BS; was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and became an eminent theological writer. He 
was very high in the favour of James 1., to whom be was 
lord keeper. Bis church preferments were many ; and at 
his death was archbishop of York, wUchtook place Uaicfe 
3i, ItiO. 
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long parliament, and suffered for a time to keep 
bis prebend, when all the rest of the prebendaries 
were turned out. But seeine the course which 
the second parliament took, he inclined to the 
king^s cause, and lired in retirement during the 
commonwealth. 

He was bom in the parish of St. Olave, in 
Southwark, and was first of Christ church, and 
then of Westminster, where he died in the be- 
ginning of October, 1659, and was buried in 
Sie south aisle of St. Peter's church, Westmin- 
ster. He was a learned man ; but does not ap- 
pear to have published any book. — ^Wood's 
Athen Oxon FaiH, i. p. 212. 

1638. Died, Hans Padlsen Resen, D.D., 
bishop of Zealand, the great promoter of dis- 
persing the scriptures in the Danish tongue. 
When Christian IV. came to England in 1606, 
on a visit to his brother-in-law JamesI.,hechose 
Resen and Venusin to accompany him. Here 
Dr. Resen had an opportunity of forming an ac- 
quaintance with men of the highest repute in the 
republic of letters, and collected upwards of 
thirty ancient and scarce manuscripts; which 
were afterwards presented by his grandson to 
the university library in Copenhagen. On the 
demise of bishop Winstrup, in 1615, he was 
created bishop of Zealand, which office, says 
Zwergius, he discharged with great watchfulness 
and zeal, both in regard to the outward purity 
of religion, and the advancement of true piety, 
till his death. 

The result of Resen's interview with his 
Danish majesty, was his appointment to super- 
intend a new edition of the holy scriptures, to be 
revised according to the Hebrew and Greek 
texts. In 1605, the new testament appeared in 
2 vols. 18mo., printed on ordinary paper, with a 
small, yet tolerably distinct type ; and is remark- 
able for being the first of any part of the Danith 
scriptures in which the divuion of the chapters 
into verses is introduced. An edition of the Pen- 
tateuch, answering to the new testament just 
described, in size, paper, and arrangement, was 
finished April 19th, 1605; and is stated to have 
been printed by Niels Michelson, at John Al- 
bert's. The text of these editions is exactly the 
same as that of the whole bible printed in 1607. 

Resen's bible being completed, was published 
at Copenhagen in 1607, " with his majesty's 
special privilege." On the back of the title-page 
is the portrait of Christian IV. with this motto, 
" Regina iirmat pietas," — ^" Piety is the strength 
of kingdoms." 

The publication of Resen's bible gave rise to 
a famous controversy between Resen and Ivar 
Stubb, the Hebrew professor in the university of 
Copenhagen, which terminated in the expulsion 
of the professor from his office, and is said to 
have occasioned his end. 

Several editions of the psalms succeeded the 
publication of Resen's bible. Amon^ which 
may be noted an edition printed by H. Wald- 
kirch, Copenhagen, 1614, 8vo. accompanied with 
a portrait of Luther; a metrical version bv 
Christian Berg, Copenhagen, 1614, 12mo. witn 



Uie tunes of Sobwasser, which were greatly es- 
teemed in the Lutheran churches of Germany ; 
another elegant metrical version by A. C. Arre- 
boe, who had been deposed from the see of 
Drontheim, for his irregular life; Copenhagen, 
1623, I6mo. and a small folio edition of the 
psalms printed by Tyge Nelson, in Copenhagen, 
1632, at the expense of the noble and benevolent 
lady Ellen Marsvin, of Ellenborg. The object 
she had in view in publishing this edition was, 
that the holy and sublime truths in it might be 
accessible by old people with weak eyes, which 
it is certainly well calculated to answer, the type 
being so uncommonly large, that though the size 
be small folio, there are sometimes not more 
than three verses on a page. Denmark was now 
in possession of three Mitions of the bible, and of 
several impressions of select portions of it : yet 
the copies thus brought into circulation were 
inadequate to the wants of the nation. Little 
progress, however, was made in the work for 
some time, which was most probably owing to 
his majesty having resolved that the bible should 
be in /olio, and the want of a sum adequate to 
the expenses of such an undertaking. Steps 
were, nevertheless, taken for the procuring of 
paper, and engaging a printer: and at length 
the bible appeared in 1633, in larg^e folio, printed 
at Copenhagen ; accompanied with plates. The 
portrait of Christian IV. is insertea before the 
preface, and portraits of Danish kings, in a 
smaller size, fill the border. Some copies were 
printed on parchment, and presented by his ma- 
jesty to foreign courts. The profits arising from 
the sale of this edition were ordered to be applied 
to the publication of a Hebrew and Latin bible, 
the emoluments of which were to be devoted to 
printing other useful and vendible books; and 
300 rix-dollars of the sum advanced by the Nor- 
wegians, were sent to Amsterdam, as a contri- 
bution towards the building of the Lutheran 
church, in that city. The plan of the Hebrew 
bible failing, an account was rendered to the 
consistory, by which it appeared that the neat 
profit ansing from the sale of this edition of the 
Danish bible amounted to 7000 dollars; of which 
1000 were given to the library, and 2000 to the 
librarian; 2000 applied to the purchase of fuel 
and candles for the students of king's college ; 
and the interest of the remaining 2000 employed 
in relieving the widows of the professors. 

In 1639, the royal permission was obtained 
for reprinting Resen's biDle,the former impression 
being exhausted. The new testament was first 
ready, and was published separately, in 1644; 
and the entire bible made its appearance in 
1647, 4to. The whole has a double title, the 
first surrounded with figures, and acconipanied 
with a beautiful figure of Christian IV., the 
second quite plain ; double titles were also affixed 
to each part, the one ornamented with figures, 
the other plain. This revision of Resen's version 
is generally called Svaning's Bible, from having 
been corrected principally by archbishop Svan- 
ing, who improved the version, according to the 
manuscripts left by Resen. 
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1638. Newtt and Strange Newes from St. 
Christophers of a tempestuous spirit, which is 
called by the Indians a Hurry-caru) or whirl- 
wind ; whereunto is added, the true and last rela- 
tions (in verse) of the dreadful accident which 
happened at Witticombe in Devonshire, 21 Oct. 
1638. London, 13mo. with a wood-cut. Sold at 
the Goidonston sale for £1 18s. Ingliss, £1 Ss. 

1639. At the commencement of the great civil 
war, each army carried with it its own printer; 
expecting either to convince by its reasoning, or 
delude by its falsehood. King Charles I. carried 
Robert Barker with him to Newcastle-upon- 
TrNE, this year, and there published a news- 
paper, which was the first provincial one in the 
kingdom; and the same year was printed a book 
entitled, Lawes and ordinances of Warre, for 
the better government of his majestie's army 
royall, in the present expedition for the Northern 
parts. See." Imprinted at Newcastle, by Robert 
Barker, printer to his majesty, &c. a small 4to. 
of 27 pag^s. Barker did not remain long at 
Newcastle, but returned to London. 

1640. Miles Flesher printed the following 
curious work, entitled the Belman of London 
bringing to Light the most notorious Villanies 
that are now practised in the Kingdome. Profit- 
able for gentlemen, lawyers, merchants, citizens, 
farmers, masters of households, and all sorts of 
servants to mak, and delightfull for all men to 
read. 

Lege, perlege, relege. 

The fifth impression with new editions. 

Of this book Warton observes, that it was 
called by a cotemporary writer, the most witty, 
elegant, and eloquent display of the vices of 
London then extant. Scarce as this book now 
is, and few are more scarce, it went through a 
prodigious number of editions. This is almost 
the first book which professes to give any account 
of the canting language of thieves and vagabonds. 

John Busby printed the Lanthom ond Candle 
Light : or, the Bell-Mans Second Nights Walke. 
In which he brings to light a brood of more 
strange villanies than ever were till this yeare 
discovered. 

Decet novUse malum, fcclsse ne&ndum. 

The second edition, newly corrected and amended. 

This appears to be a continuation of the for- 
mer work, and certainly is no less curious. It is 
inscribed " To the verry worthy Gentleman, 
Francis Musician of Peckam." 

M. Pabsoks printed English Villanies seven 
severall Times prest to Death by the Printers, but 
sUU reviving, are now the eighth time (as at the 
first) xliscovered by Lantliomeand Candle Light, 
and the helpe of a new cryer, called 

O-per-se-O. 
Whose loud vovce proclaimes to all that will 
heare him, another conspiracy of abuses lately 
plotting together to hurt the peace of this king- 
dome: which the Bell-man, because he then 
went stumbling in the dark, could never see till 



now. And because a company of rog^ues, cna- 
ning, canting gypsies, and all the scumme <rf a 
nation fight here under their tattered coloms. 
At the end is a canting dictionary to teach their 
language, with canting songs. A booke to make 
gentlemen merry, citizens warie, countnmen 
carefull. Fit for all justices to reade over, 
because it is a pilot by whom they may make 
strange discoveries.* 

1640. Thomas Cotes printed the Tragedy tf 
Messalina, the Roman Empresse, as it bath \ieeat 
acted with generall applause, divers times, by 
the company of his majesties revells. Written 
by Nathaniel Richards. 

OpttmoB hie et formoslsslmns idem 
Geotis Pati'itise rapitur miser eztinpueiidas 
Messallinae ocuUs.— Juonu;. Sat. 10. 

For Daniel Frere, at the sign of the Red Bull, 
in Little Brittaine. 

To this play a portrait of the author is pre- 
fixed, with this inscription round the border : — 
" Semite supera non Terrestria, suspice ccelum, 
despice mundum, respice finem." 

1640. The School of AB0,t the capital of 
Swedish Finland, having been raised to the 
dignity of an university by queen Christina, 
in this year, its directors; unwilling that the 
academical acts should continue to be printed at 
Stockholm or Dorpt, as had previously been 
customary, established at Abo in 1642 or 1643, 
as their own printer, Peter Waldius, who had 
before ezercise<l the art at Upsal and at the 
Westeras. Printing continued to be exercised 
at Abo until the year 1713, at which time, on 
account of the troubles of war, the press was 
removed for security to Stockholm, where it was 
still remaining in the year 1722, when Alnander 
wrote his history of Swedish typography. 



• The following is the flret worli in which anj t 

or description can be found of the cant langua^ of tlueTts 
and pickpockets. It Is in black letter, and has this titic:— 
A Caveat for Common CttrsetorM. vulgaretjf called V«f«. 
bonetf set forth bg Thomaa Harmon. EaqvUr, for tW 
utilitt and prqffj/t of *j/» nataralt Countrtf, nrm^ img- 
menled and imprinted Anna Domini, 1597. Finre^ o. 
amined. and allowfd according unto the Queene Ifiij'i rfpn 
injunctiom. Imprinted at London, in Fletestret, at the 
signe of the Faulcon, by Wylliam GrylHth, and are to be 
sold at his Bhoppe in Saynt Dunstones Chuiche Yarde in 
the West. 

In the title page is a wood engraving, which represests 
two vagabonds tied at the cart's tail, and the execvtioaa 
in the act of flogging them. 

It is thus inscribed :— " To the Right HonorKtile and ny 
singular good Lady Eliiabelh Countes of Shrewsborr, 
Thomas Harman wisheth all Joye and pertite felicice heit 
and in the world to come.*' 

It seems singular enough to Inscribe a book of this kind 
to a woman of exalted rank. It contains a mlnate *.. 
scription of the tricks and terms of the DotDiioQs riUaiu 
of the day. 

t On the 7th of September, 1817, the town of Abo w 
almost wholly destroyed by a conflagration, when it is 
said that only eight hundred volumes of the pabUc Hbnrr 
escaped destruction ; and, what ia worse, that nearly one 
hundred persons perished in the flames. Fortia. in his 
TraccU in SKcden, speaks of a Mittale Aioente, piiatcdat 
Lubeck, in i JS8, a very rare book, only two cofrfes being 
known to exist, one of which is in the nnirerstty llbtuy 
of Abo, and the other in that of the univenity of ITpaali 
this latter, however, is impetfect.— roMon. 
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1640. Cardinal Richelieu,* prime minister 
of France, erected a private press, in his chateau, 
near Tours, from which several works, executed 
with great neatness, have proceeded, hearing 
date 1653, 1654, See, for a particular account 
of which, see Peipiol's DictionTiairedeBibliogie. 

1640. Died, Robert Stephens the Third, 
who was the son of the second Robert Stephens. 
The time of his birth is not exactly ascertained, 
but Mr. Greswell supposes it to have taken 
place in 1563, he must therefore have been very 
young at the death of his father. Du Verdier 
describes him as a young man of very premising 
talents, and as resident in the family of M. des 
Portes, in the year 1584. Though he is allowed 
to have become conspicuous as a typographer, 
jet the time of his commencement of this art 
remains venr doubtful : Maittaire says in the 
year 1596; out La Caille asserts that he com- 
menced printing in the year 1588, several con- 
siderable works. As impressions of so late a 
date as 1640, bear his name, Maittaire believes 
him to have attained at least to the age of 
seventy. "Assuming," says Mr. Greswell, "my 
conjecture above, respecting the time of his 
birth, to be near the truth, he must have lived 
to the age of seventy-seven years." 

This Robert Stephens had the title of "Poete 
et Interprete du Roy pour les Langues Grecque 
et Latin." All those poetical compositions cited 
by Maittaire as productions of his father, are 
proved by clear evidence to belong to the son. 

To his brief notice of Robert Stephens the 
third, Maittaire has subjoined a variety of Greek 
and Latin " Epigrammata ;" which are further 
proofs of his facility and fruitfulness in this 
species of composition. To some of those poetic 



< John ArmaDd Dn Plessis de Richelieu, a great cardi- 
nal, and minister of state in France, was born Sept. 5, 
I5S5. Being a man of prodigiooa capacity, and of a rest- 
less and insatiable ambition, he formed to himself vast 
designs, which made his whole life nothing but a series 
ut agitations and inqoietudes. He showed himself a 
patron of men of letters, and caused the arts and sciences 
to floorish in the kingdom. He abounded, however, 
rather with great qaalities than good ones, and therefore 
-was much admired, but not beloved. He was one of 
those ambitious men who foolishly attempt to rival every 
kind of genius; and seeing himself constantly disap. 
pointed, he envied, with all the venom of rancour, those 
talentd which are so frequently the ait that men of genius 
possess. He died, December *, 1648, before he had 
completed any of his designs ; leaving behind him a name 
aomewhat dazzling, but by no means dear and venerable. 
Cardinal Mazarine carried on Richelieu's plan, and com- 
pleted many of his schemes. Never was a gigantic baby 
of adulation so crammed with the soft pap of Dedicalioru 
oa cardinal Richelieu. French flattery even exceeded 
itself. There arc a vast number of very extraordinary 
dedications to this man. In which the divinity itself is dts- 
robed of its attributes to bestow them on this miserable 
creature of vanity. 1 suspect, says D'tsraeli, that even 
the following one is not the most blasphemous he received. 
" Who has seen your face without beinf; seized by those 
softened terrors which made the prophets shudder when 
God showed the beams of his glory ! But as be whom 
they dared not to approach in the burning bush, and in 
the noise of thnndere, appeared to them sometimes in the 
freshness of the zephyrs, so the softness of your anjEust 
countenance dissipa^ at the same time, and changes into 
dew the small vaponn which cover its majesty." — One of 
these herd of dedicators, after the death of Richellen, sup- 
pressed, In a second edition, bis hyperbolical panegyric) 
and as a punishment to himself, dedicated the work to 
Jesus Christ ! 



effusions he was accustomed to subjoin his name, 
Robertus Stcphanus, simply: but to others, 
Robertas Stepbanus, R. F. R. N. (Roherti Filius, 
Roberti Nepos); and the same distinction is 
sometimes found subscribed to the title-pages of 
his impressions. 

Maittaire terms him " Typographus insignis, 
quamvis non Regius; in symbolis excogitandis 
ingeniosus, et Latins ac Grsecse linguee peritus." 
La Caille says, he had for his mark the Olive, 
which was that of his ancestors. With the 
Olive he adopted the words, variously, " Noli 
altum sapere, sed time." His several modes of 
subscription, " in librorum titulis," were : " ex 
typographia," or "ex officina Roberti Stephaoi :" 
or " Oliva," or "ad Olivam R. Stephani :" "de 
I'imprimerie de Robert Estienne :" " a I'Olivier 
de Robert Estienne." Maittaire observes that 
various impressions of his are found without any 
device: that John Jannon occasionally use^ 
his office and materials ; and that many other 
" libraires" of Paris frequently employed his 
press. As king's interpreter he translated into 
French the two first books of Arittotlt't Rhetoric. 

1640. We are now come to that memorable 
epoch, in English history, 

When civn dudgeon first grew tiigli. 

Each party, whether political, or religious, now 
hoped to gain their object, by spreading their 
pretensions. From this source, the nation was 
soon over-run with tracts of every size, and 
of various denominations: hence, the Diurnal, 
which continued its hebdomadal round, notwith- 
standing the ridicule of Cleveland, from 1640 tu 
1660: and hence too the different mercuries, 
which were sent abroad, to inflame by their 
vehemence, or to conciliate by their wit; to con- 
vince by their argument, or to delude by their 
sophistrr. Many of them were written widi 
extraordinary talent, and published with un- 
common courage. The great writers of these 
mercuries were Marchmont, Needham, sir John 
Birkenhead, and sir Roger L'Estrange. 

When hostilities commenced, every event, 
during a most eventful period, had its own 
historian, who communicated Newt from Hull, 
Tntths from York, Warranted Tiding$ from 
Ireland, and Special Pattagei from tevenU 
Places. These were all occasional papers. Im- 
patient, however, as a distracted people were for 
information, the news were never distributed 
dailv. The various newspapers were published 
weekly at first; but in the progress of events; 
and in the ardour of curiosity, they were dis- 
tributed twice, or thrice, in every week. Such 
were the French Intelligencer, the Dutch Spue, 
the Irish Mercury, and the Scots Dove; the 
Parliament Kite, and the Secret Owl. Mercuriut 
Achernnticus brought them hebdomadal Newt 
from Hell, Mercurius Democritut communicated 
wonderful news from the World in the Moon, 
the Laughing Mercury gave perfect news from 
the Antipodes, and Mercurivn Mattix faithfully 
lashed all Scouts, Mercuriet, Posts, Spies, and 
other Intelligencert. 
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Among this clamour of contradicUon, this 
actirity of ridicule, this tumult of laughter, 
Scotland and Ireland were not neglected- De- 
voted to political purposes, they soon became a 
party nuisance, by serving as receptacles of 
partT malice, and echoing to the farthest ends of 
the kingdom the insolent voice of all factions. 
They set the minds of men more at variance, 
inflamed their tempers to a greater fierceness, 
and gave a keener edge to the sharpness of civil 
discord. Mercurius was the favourite name, with 
another word, to indicate the character of the 

Earty from which it emanated. When any title, 
owever, grew popular, it was stolen by the 
antagonist, who, by this stratagem, conveyed his 
notions to those who would not have received 
them had he not worn the appearance of a friend. 
It is clear, however, that they occupied no great 
share of public attention, till that war had 
fully aroused the national mind. AVhoIe flights 
of DiumalU and Mercuria, in small 4to., uen 
began to be disseminated by the different par- 
ties into which the state was divided. Nearly a 
score are said to have been started in 1643, when 
the war was at its height. Peter Heylin, in the 
preface to his Cotmographie, mentions that "the 
affairs of each town or war were belter presented 
in the Weekly Newibooh.*" 

1640, Nov. Diurnal of Ocemreneet in Par- 
liament. 

1640. The several companies were required to 
lend £50,000 to the king ; of which the stationers' 
quota was £500 — and in 1642, in like manner, 
£100,000, towards which they paid £1000. In 
1643, they were called on to pay £5 a week for 
three months, besides £32 for a royal subsidy. 
To defray these heavy charges, all their plate 
was sold, except Mr. Uulet's standing cup — the 
white plate at 4». 9d. an ounce— one parcel of 
gilt plate at 4s. \0d. — and another at 5i. 3d. 

1640. A Certaine Relation of the Hog-faced 
Gentlewoman, called Mistriss Tannakin Skinker, 
who was borne at Wickham, a neuter toune 
betweene the emperour and the Hollander, situ- 
ate on the river Rh^e, who was bewitched in 
her mother's womb, in the yeaie 1618, and hath 
lived ever since unknoune in this kind to any 
but her parents and a few of her neighbours ; 
and can never recover her true shape until she 
be married, &c. Also relating the cause, as it is 
since conceived, how her mother came so be- 
witched. London, 4to. With a wood-cut of the 
lady and her suitor.f 

1640. The first book that was published in 
England with an appendix, or collection of 

* A (CuRiODS) Series of the Diumali or Weeklf Intel- 
ligencert, ic. of the periM from 1541 to 1646, compriting 
two hundred and eeventp varioua piece*. LondoD, 1041, 
4to., £\i lis. 

+ This very me tract sold at the Oordonstomi sale for 
^ 17<. 6d. It has however been reprinted witbio these 
few yein. As we have never been able to ascertain 
whether the contents of this singular tract are a translation, 
or merely the composition of an Englishman, it Is impos- 
sible for us to say what degree of credit may be attached 
to the recital. On one point, however, we are decided, 
namely, that this tale has served as the basis for all the 
^ faced ladieM, both in this conatry and In France.— 
Bibliographical Mitcellang. 



original papers ; a practice which has nncebeen 
often followed by our antiquaries and historians 
very laudably, was Mr. Somnen's Aniiqvitia tf 
Canterbury. 4to. — Dr. Pegge. 

1640. Collection of Smechet in Matter of Re- 
ligion. By sir Edward I)eering. London, 4to. 

" House of Commons. — Die Mercnrii, '2 Feb. 
1641. Resolved, that this book of sir Edwud 
Deering (entitled a Collection of Speechtt, &c) 
is against the honour and privilege of this house, 
and scandalous to the house ; and shall be bamt 
by the hands of the common hangman, in West- 
minster; Cheapside, and Smithfield, the author 
disabled from sitting as a member, and ordered 
to be committed to 3ie tower." 

*" Friday, 4 Feb. 1641.— Ordered that the 
stationer that printed sir £. Deering's book 
should be sent for, and the books to be seized 
on, and burnt according to the order of the 
bouse, and to prohibit uie sale of them." — 
Diumall of the Pauagei in Parliament. 

1640. John Jannon, a celebrated printer at 
Sedan, in France, printed some very diminutive 
volumes, well known to collectors of books by 
the name of Sedan editiom ; they are 'highly 
valued, and in much request, on account of thie 
smallness and neatness of the type, which cor- 
responds with our diamond tjrpe; the Virgil, 
32mo., dated 1625 ; the Horace at 1627, 32mo.; 
the Greek Testament of 1626, 32mo.; and the 
Great Bible, (the Geneva version) of 1633, two 
vols. 12mo. These editions are remarkably cor- 
rect ; but copies in fine condition are not oitea to 
be obtained. They are frequently either stained, 
or cut down in binding. 

1640. Died, 3omi Ford, a poet and dramatic 
writer. He was designed for the legal professicHi, 
but, while a student in the Middle Temple, 
began to write plays and poems, of the former 
of which nine have been preserved. His chief 
play is the tragedy of the Brother and Sitter, 
which, though in the highest degree objectionable 
on account of its subject, contains some scenes 
of striking excellence. The passion which Ford 
most successfully delineates is that of love : he 
excels in representing the pride and gallantry, 
and high-toned honour of youth, and the en- 
chanting, or mild and graceful magnanimity of 
the female character. He "was bom in London, 
April 17, 1586. 

1641. Printing introduced at Kilkenmv and 
Watertord, Ireland, by Rinuccini, the pope's 
legate, for the purpose of disseminating those 
doctrines which he conceived to be essential 
to the interests of his master, and which his 
own violent disposition was but too ready to 
adopt. Dr. O'Conor {Columbanut, letter' II. 
page xvi.) relates that " the nuncio's presses at 
Waterford and Kilkenny teemed with those vile 
publications which maintained that a papal ex- 
communication, whether just or unjvst, must be 
obeyed; and preachers were every where em- 
ployed to assure the illiterate rabble, the bloody, 
and plundering, and desolating mob of the 
country, in their own language, that all the 
calamities of plague, famine, and war, which 
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then raged in Ireland, were to be attributed to 
the resistance which our nobility, gentry, and 
second order of clei^, made to the excommuai- 
cations of the sjmod of Waterford ! a synod 
which, in consequence of foreign influence, was 
guilty of the most flagrant peijnry, riolation of 
Uie public faith, and rebellion against their 
country, and against their Idng." The rebel- 
lion commenced in 1641, and was suppressed in 
September, 1643 ; it was calculated that 300,000 
Bntish and protestants had been massacred by 
the rebels, or driven from their habitations, be- 
sides those who fell in battle. Books, and par- 
ticularly the bible, were treated with every in- 
dignity : they were tqm to pieces or burnt. 

1641. ArH (uleepe Ihubmd? A BmiUter 
Lecture, ttored leith all varitty of unity Jetta, 
merry Tales, and other pleatant pottages, by Phi- 
logenet PonAJontus, with the rare frontispiece, 
by Marshall. This work was sold for £b 5s. 

1641. A precept from the lord mayor, for the 
master, wardens, and ten of the most graceful of 
the company of stationers, to -attend on horse- 
back, in their best array, with footmen, to receive 
the lung on his return from Scotland, and wait 
on him through the city. 

1640, Nov. 3, to June 1641 . The Speeches in 
Parliament were mtblished in ttm vols. pp. 534, 
for William Cooke. 

1641. The EngluhPott. 

1641. Warranted Tidings from Ireland — 
London, printed by N. Butter, 4to. There were 
many occasional papers of news from Ireland, 
during the Irish wars. 

1641, Sept. 23. Sad Newet from the Seat, 
being a true relation of that good ship called the 
Merchant Royall, which was cast away ten leagues 
from the Land's End, on Thursday night, hieing 
the 23 of September last, 1641 ; having in her a 
world of Treeaure, as this story following doth 
truly relate. Printed in the year 1641. 4to. 

1641. Old Newes newly revived, on the dis- 
covery of all occurrences happened since the begin- 
ning of the Parliament. 4to. 

164K Newes from the North, or a Dialogue 
betwixt David Vammeslash, a soiddier, and Wal- 
ter Wheeler, a riche Northeme farmer. 4to. 
with frontispiece. 

1641. j4 Pack of Patentees, opened, shuffled, 
cut, dealt, and played. London. 1641. 4to. 
The characters introduced in this dramatic satire 
are Coals, Soap, Starch, Leather, Vinum, Salt, 
Hops, Tobacco, &c. 

1642, Jan. 8. Died, Galileo Galileo, the 
celebrated astronomer. June 22, 1632, Galileo 
and his books were condemned at Rome, and 
be was compelled publicly to disavow senti- 
ments, the truth of wnich to him must have been 
abundantly manifest. " Are these, then, my 
judges ?" he exclaimed, in retiring from the in- 
quisitors, whose ignorance astonished him. " It ' 
was in Florence (says Milton) thit I found and 
visited the famous Galileo, grown old, a prisoner 
to the inquisition, for thinking in astronomy 
otherwise than the Franciscan and Dominican 
sciencers thought." The confessor of his widow, 



taking advantage of his piety, perused the manu- 
scripts of this great philosopher, and destroyed 
such as in hie judgment were not fit to be known 
to the worid. He was bom at Pisa, Feb. 19, 1664. 

1642, March 7. The printers of London ex- 
hibited a petition before the committee for the 
better reg^ulating the art of printing, and the 
calling in of four several patents concerning 
printing, which they concieived to be monopolies. 

Ist. A patent granted to Christopher Barker, 
and Robert Barker, his son, in the 19th and 3Ist 
Elizabeth, and since renewed 10th of James I., 
3rd Caroli, to Bonham Norton, Bill, and others, 
or the sole printing of bibles, testaments, common 
prayer books, &c., in English; inhibiting all 
others from printing them. 

2nd. A patent hrst granted to Richard Tottle, 
and lately confirmed to John More, for the sole 
printing of all law books whatsover, prohibiting 
all others from printing them. 

3rd. A patent first granted to John Norton, 
for the sole printing of all bibles, testaments, 
grammars, accidences, ic, in Latin, Greek, or 
Hebrew, and sundry other books in English. 

4th. A patent lately made to Thomas Sym- 
cocke, for printing all things that are, may, or 
shall be printed upon one side of a sheet, or any 
part of a sheet, provided the other side be white 
paper. The complaint did not affect the patents. 
— Prynne's Manuscripts. 

1642. Stephen Bolkelev was settled as a 
printer in the citv of York, and continued to 
practice the art till the year 1677. 

1642. Sir Thomas Bbown,* author of the 
celebrated treatise entitled the Religio Medici, 
first written in 1634, and which he declares 
himself never intended for the press, having 
composed it only for his own exercise and enter- 
tainment. He had, however, communicated it 
to his friends, and by some means a copy was 
given to a printer in this year, and was no 
sooner published than it excited the attention of 
the public by the novelty of its paradoxes, the 
dignity of sentiment, the quick succession of 
images, the multitude of abstruse allusions, the 
subtlety of disquisition, and its strength of 
language. Amongst other strange opinions, 
the following will give some idea of his love 
towards the press, and upon authors that are 
multifarious, not baring the good of "the trade" 
before their eyes ; but thinking in Ganganelli's 
way, speaks in this heterodox style : " Tis not a 
melancholy wish of my own, but the desires of 
better heads, that there were a general synod ; 
not to unite the incompatible differences of 
religion, but for the benefit of learning to re- 
duce it, as it lay at first in a few and solid 
authors ; and condemn to the fire those swarms 



* sir Thomas Brown was born at Norwich, in iSps, and 
educated for the medical profession ; he devoted many 
yean to travelling in Tarious conntiies ; and besides hia 
Religio Medici^ wrote an Enquiry into Vulgar and Com- 
mon Errort, which lan through many editions, and met 
with great applause. In 1665 he was chosen honorary 
member of the college of physicians, and in 1671, received 
at Norwich the honoor of knighthood Arom Charles 11. 
He died at Norwich, October Ip, 168a. 

3 R 
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and millions of rhapsodies, begotten only to 
distract and abuse the we»JceT judgment of 
scholars, and to maintain the trade and mystery 
of typographers." The earl of Dorset recom- 
mended this book to the perusal of sir Kenelm 
Digby, who returned his judgment upon it, not 
in a letter, but in a book, in which, though 
mingled with some positions fabulous and un- 
certain, there are acute remarks, just censures, 
and profound speculations; yet its principal 
clium to admiration is that it was written in 
twenty-four hours, of which part was spent in 
procuring Browne's book, and part in reading it. 
This induced the author to publish a more correct 
edition of his work, which had great success. 

1642. The popularity of carol-singing occa- 
sioned the publication of a work entitied PuUnu 
or Songt of Sion turned into the language and 
set to the tunes of a strange land. By W(illiam) 
S(layter,) intended jor Christmas carols, and 
fitted to divers of the most noted and common 
but solemne tunes, every where in this land fami- 
liarly used and known. Upon the copy of this 
book in the British museum, a former possessor 
has written the names of some of the tunes to 
which the author designed them to be simg ; 
for instance. Psalm 6, to the tune of Jane Shore ; 
Psalm 19, to Bar. Forster^s Dreame ; Psalm 43, 
to Crimson Velvet ; Psalm 47, to Garden Greene; 
Psalm 84, to the Fairest Nymph of the Valleys.* 

1642, Ja«. 11, Feb. 3. Ireland's true Diurnal, 
sent from an alderman in Dublin to his son in 
London. London : printed for William Bladen. 

1642. The ScoU Scout's Discoteries. Printed 
at London early in this year. 

1642, April 22. Occurrences from Ireland. 

1642, May 16. A contimiaticn of the Weekly 
Occurrences in Parliament — as also other Occur- 
rences upon Saturday May 20. 

1642,3fay 24 to June 2. Some specitU passages 
from London, Westminster, York, Ireland, and 
other parts, collected for the satisfaction of those 
that desire true information. Printed for Thomas 
Baker. 

1642, June 13-20. A perfect Diurnal of the 
Passages in Parliament, No. 4. 

1642, July 3. A perfect Diurnal, No. 1, a 
continuation of Special Passages. 

1642, July 26. An exact Coranto. 

1642, July 16-26. A Diurnal and Particulars 
of the last Week's Daily Occurrences, from his 
Majesty, in several places. 



* The adaptation of religions poetrv to ucnlar melodf 
In Knitend, is noticed by Shakspeare, in the Winler't Tale, 
(act iv. K. 3.) llie down relates tliat his sister Iwin^ tlie 
mistress at his father's shearing feast, made fonr.and- 
twenty nosegays for the sheep-shearers, all good catch- 
singers, mostly trebles and bases, with ** but one poiltan 
among them, and he singtptaimM to hornpipes." 

The moat aingiilar measure adopted for ciicnlatlng the 
reformed opinions in Scotland, was the composition ot 
"Oode and godly balUtes, changed out of prophaine 
sangs, for aToiding of sinne and harlotile." The title suf- 
fidoitly Indicates their nature and design. The air, the 
measure, the initial line, or the chorus of the ballads most 
commonlr sung by the people at that time, were trans- 
ferred to hymns of devotion. Unnatnral, indelicate, and 
gross as this association appears to us, these spiritoal 
songs edlSed mnltitndes at that time. 



1642, August 16. Special amd contidtrmUe 

Passages, No. 1. 

1642, Aug. 22. Mercwrius Rustieut; or, the 
Country's Complaint of the barbarous outiase 
begun in the year 1642, by the sectaries of uis 
once flourishing kingdom. By Bruno RyreSjtlie 
king's chaplain. 4to.* 

1642, Oct. 3. England's Memorable Aeeidesiit. 

1642, Oct. n. Weekly InUlligenee. 

1642, Nov. 28. A grand DiumtU of the Pu- 
sages tit Parliament, No. I. 

1642, Nov. 6-11. True Newts from <mr Name 
now at Sea. 

1642, Dec. 20-37. The KingdomU Wedkfy 
Intelligencer, No. 1 . 

1642. Special Passages. 

1642. The Latest remarkable TrtUh, 

1642. Nevxsfrom Germany. 

1642. A Grand Journal. 

1642. Exceeding Welcome Ntwes from Irelaisd, 
being the copie of a letter sent from Dusidalke to 
Mr. Dudley Norton, with true information what 
Victories have been obtained against the rebels ts 
several parts of that Kingdome, tfc. London, 4U>. 

1642. Newes from the narrow Seas, of the 
fearful fight between the Danes and Van Trump. 

1642 Neives Jrom the narrow Seas. Being a 
relation of a mighty fight upon the coast of Frize- 
land. London. 4to. 

1642. Lamentable and Sad News from the 
North. London. 4U>. 

1642. Newes, true Newes, laudable Newes, 
Citie Newes, Cotirt Newes, Country Newes: 
The world is mad, or it is a mad worCd my imc«- 
ters; especially now when the Antipodes thete 
things are come to passe. London. 4to. 

1642. Newes from Sally ; or a strange delivery 
of four English captives from the slavery of the 
Turks. 4to. 

1642 Happy Newes to Englastd, seiU from 
Oxford. 4to. With a wood-cut. 

1642. Speedy Post, with more News from Hull. 

1642. A Perfect Relation. 

1642. 3fay 23— 30. The Heads of all the Pro. 
cetdings of both Houses of Parliament. London : 
printed for J. Smith ana A. Coe. 

1643. It appears that printing was introduced 
into the city of Bristol, in this year, from the 
following works: — A Sermon by Richard Tow- 
good, 1643. 8vo. Certain Observations on the 
new League or Covenant, ^c. with a copy of said 
Covenant. 4to. Bristoll, printed for Richard 
Harsell, and are to be sold by him in Bristol], 
1643. On the reverse is the licence of the 
bishop, " Imprimatur, Tho. Bristol," dated Feb. 
20, 1643. 

1643. A printing office at Tomaci destroyed 
by fire, in which many valuable works were con- 
sumed. 



* Meretnrius Rustiau was originally published in one^ 
and sometimes two sheets 4to. It has siiace gone throogk 
four editiona, the last published in 1713, with a cmiDaa 
frontispiece; representing a kind of Outdi Mercury in the 
centre, and the other compartments, with fancied views of 
places where some of the scenes were acted. Bmao 
Ryvea was a native of Blandford. 
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1643. 7%e Journal of William Dowring, of 
Stratford,pwrliamentary viiitor, appointed wider 
a warrant from the earl of Manchester, for 
abolishing (A« mpentitiout picture* and ormt' 
menu of churches, Src, leithin the county of Suf- 
folk, in the years 1643, 1644. 

William Dowsing was a fanatical Quixote, to 
whose intrepid arm manv of our noseless saints, 
Bculptored on our cathedrals, owe their misfor- 
tunes, as detailed by himself with a laconic 
conciseness, and it would seem with a little dry 
humour. He and his deputies scoured one him- 
dred and fifty churches, breaking windows, de- 
facing monuments, dining down the steps, and 
taking up inscriptions, &c. It has been humour- 
ously conjectured, that from the ruthless devast- 
ation of this redoubtable Goth, originated the 
phrase to give a Doming. 

During the civil wars the fury of the people 
was carried to such a pitch, that all resistance 
proved futile : the deans and canons were turned 
out of their stalls, the fonts were pulled down, 
and sold piecemeal; inscriptions, statues, coats of 
arms in brass, were torn from their ancient tomb- 
stones, and the very graves ransacked for the 
sake of plunder ; in short, whatsoever remained 
of beauty was despoiled by the outrageous hands 
of sacrilegious profanation. In this forlorn state 
many churches remained for some years, when 
the committee of government took possession of 
the edifices and revenues accruing to the same. 
In 1649, an ordinance of the state passed for the 
pulling down and sale of the materials of all 
catheoial churches. In January, 1644, an ordi- 
nance was passed for the reform of the university 
of Cambridge. The earl of Manchester had the 
snperintendence of this mandate, and ten heads 
of colleges, with sixty-five fellows only, were ex- 
pelled ; but upon the general's departure a more 
zealous committee increased the number. 

Speaking of the sabbatical institutions of these 
times, Mr. D'Israeli observes, that they were 
acts of persons who imagine that they become 
more spiritual in the degree that they remove 
themselves from all corporeal humanity ; as if 
mortals were bom, so dead to all the affections 
of their nature ! In transferring the rigours of 
the Jewish sabbath to the Lord's day, ue con- 
trast among the people was not only melancholy, 
but even ridiculous. All the business and re- 
creations of life suddenly ceased ; no cattle were 
led to the water, no provender was procured for 
the horse, no wine was to be sold, and if a godly 
servant could be prevailed on to prepare the 
Sunday dinner, she saved herself from the sin of 
washing the dishes. A Sabbatarian lady had all 
her days longed to bless her eyes with the sight 
of royalty ; when Charles and Henrietta were 
on a progress, Heylyn offered to procure her this 
favour ; but the lady refused seeing a king and 
queen on a sabbath day. — Lf Israeli. 

The following copy of Echo Verses exhibits 
a carious picture uf toe state of religious ianatics, 
the Roundheads of Charles I., and are an evidence 
that in the hands of a wit oven such thing^s can 
be converted into instnuncnts of wit. They 



occur at the end of a comedy presented at the 
entertainment of the prince, Dy the scholars of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, in March, 1641 ; 
printed for James Calvin, 1642. The anthor, 
Francis Cole, holds in a print a paper in one 
hand, and a round hat in another. At the end of 
all is this humourous little poem : 

THE ECHO! 

Now, Echo, on what's rdicioo groanded \ 

Bound-head t 
Whoae its pnleuon most coiuldenble ' 

RaUle! 
How do these tuore themselves to be the gxidly { 

Oddlgl 
Bat ther in Ufc uc known to be the holy. 

Olitl 
Who are these presdien, men or women-common ? 

Common I 
Come ther ftom any nnivenitis i 

C<M«.' 
Do they not learning (torn thdr doctrine sever ? 

B—rl 
Yet ther pretend that they do edille : 

0;le.' 
What do you call it then, to frncUfyr 

What dtnrefa have they, and what polpits ? 

PUIS I 
But now in diamben the Conventicle ; 

TiekUl 
The (odly sisters shrewdly are belied. 

BeUiedl 
The godly nomber then will soon transcend. 

End I 
As for the temples they witb zeal embrace them. 

Rate them f 
What do they make of bishop's hierarchy ) 

AreUe*! 
Are crosses, images, ornaments their acandall I 

AttI 
Hot will they leave ns many ceremonies. 

Monies I 
Most even religion down for satisfaction^) 

FacUo*. 
How stand they aifScted to the government civil ( 

Xmll 
But to the king they are moat loyal. 

Then Qod keep king and state bom these same men. 
Amen I 

1643. Five hundred and thirty-nine ounces of 
plate, belonging to the company of stationers, 
were pledg^ for £120, to answer the assess- 
ment of £5 a week for three months; and 
on account of the present distractions, there 
shall be no dinner on the 6th of May, usually 
called Lamb's Feast ; nor procession, or livery 
gowns. Only the company to meet at St. Faith's 
church, to hear the sermon. 

1643. Manchester's Joy for Barbie's Overthrow, 
or an exact relation of a famous Victory obtained 
by the Manchester Tories against the Lord 
Strange, Earle of Derby. 4to. Oxford. 

1643. The Welshman's Declaration, declaring 
her resolution to pe revenged on her enemies for te 
great overthrow of her cousitu and countrymen in 
Tetme forest, Ctoucestershire. 4to. 

1643, Jan. 1. MercuriuM Aulicus: a Diurnal, 
communicating the intelligence and affairs of 
the court to the use of the kingdom, from Ox- 



* An allusion probably to Archibald Armstrong, the fool 
or privileged Jester of Cbarles I., usually called ^tfrcAjr, who 
had a quarrel with archbishop Land, and of whom many 
are* things are on record. Tbae is a little Jest book, very 
high priced, and of Uttle worth, which bears the title of 
ilrcJkie's Jest*. He died April 1, l«7a. 
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ford. By «ir John Birkenhead. Oxford ; printed 
by H. Hall, for W. Webb, bookseller, near to 
Queen's college.* 

1643, Jan. 9. Certain InformatioK. No. 1. 

1643, Jan. 30. 7%e Daily Intelligencer of 
Court, City, and Country, relating the most re- 
markable passages in either, which may save 
much labour in writing letters. London: printed 
for John Thompson. 

1643, Jan. 30. TA« Spie, eommunicaling In- 
telligence from Oxford, No. 1. 

1643, Feb. 6. Anti-Aulicui, No. 1. 

1643, Feb. 7. Mercuriut Anglieus, No. 1. 

1643, May II. Mercuriui Civieu*, oiLcmdoa 
Intelligencer,^ No. 1. 

1643, May 20. Mercwrim Rutticut, the first 
week. 4to. By Bruno Ryves, the king's chaplain. 

1643, June 9—16. The Parliament's Scout's 
Discovery, No. 1. 

1643, July 3—10. A Weekly AeeowU, No. 1. 

1643, July 19. Wednesday's Mercury, No. 1. 

1643, Aug. 16 — ^22. Mercurius Britannictu, 
No. 1. By Marchmont Needham. 

1643, Aug. 30— Sept. 7. The Scotch JnUlli- 
gencer, or the Weekly News from Scotland and 
the Court, No. 1. 

1643, Sept. 23—30. The True Informer. 

1643. The SeoU Intelliaeneer, or the Weekly 
Nem from Scotland and the Court. Printed at 
London. 

1643, Oct. 5. The Scottish Mercury, No. 1. 

1643, Oct. 7. New Christian Uses upon the 
Weekly true Patsagetand Proceedings, Ire. No.l. 

1643, Sept. 30— Oct. 20. lite Scotch Dove.t 

Our Dove tells newsea from the Kioes 
And of barmoniona letters tings. 

1643, Oct. 21—28. The Welch Mercury. 

1643, Oct. 23 — 30. Mercurius Cambro-Britan- 
nicus; British Mercury, or Welch Diurnal. 

1643, Oct. ^—Nov. 2. The compleat IntelU. 
gencer and Resolver, No. 1. 

1643, Nov. 3. Informator RusHcus ; or, the 
Country Intelligencer. No. 1. 

1643, Nov. 8. Remarkable Passages. No. 1. 

1643, Nov. 9. Mercurius Urbanus, No. 2. 

1643, iVo».2— 9. The Kingdom's Weekli/ Post!^ 

1643. A Corantofrom beyond Seas, lifo. 1. 

1643. Mercurius Aquaticus.\\ 

1643. Britannxcus Vapulans, No. 1. 

1643, Nov. 2. Mercurius Vapulans; or, the 
Whipping of poor British Mercury, by Mer- 
curius Urbanus, younger brother to Aulicus. 



* Mercwriia Avticut continued In weekly 4to. sheets, 
until about 164<, after which time it onlj made an ac- 
casional appearance. 

t It is ornamented with a great variety of wooden cats ; 
and thta number, containing a vote of parliament with 
regard to the queen, is ornamented with her majesty's 
portraiture. 

t A wood cut represents the dove with her sprig. 

i It has a wood cut, represenUng the Post on horseback. 

g This formed ■■ the Water Pocfa answerto all that hath 
or shall be writ by Mercvrivs Britannicvs ;" and Intended 
as a partial reply to No. 16 of that work. The same writer 
in the following year printed ■' No Mecmm Aolicv," in 
reply to John Booker. See BriKtk BliUographer, I. S20. 



1644. The HypocriU discovered and cwni. 
By Samuel Torshall. 4to. The following in. 
stance of fanaticism and impiety is recorded in 
the above work: — A Mr. Greswold, a gentlemm 
of Warwickshire, whom a Brownist had by de- 
gree$ enticed from his parish church, was after. 
wards persuaded to return to it — ^but he retuned 
with a troubled mind, and lost in the preralcDt 
theological contests. A horror of bis {utme ex. 
istence shut him out, as it were, from bis proem 
one : retiring into his own house, with his childieD, 
he ceased to communicate with the living wotld. 
He had his food put in at the window; tad 
when his children lay sick, he admitted no one 
for their relief. His nouse, at length, was fonxd 
open ; and they found two children dead, uid 
the father confined to his bed. He had mangled 
his bible, and cut out the titles, contents, ud 
every thing but the very text itself ; for it seems 
that he thought that every thing human vas 
sinful, and he conceived that the titles of the 
books and the contents of the chapters, were to 
be cut out of the sacred scriptures, as htrin; 
been composed by men. 

1644. The first periodical publication isied 
in Denmark appeared at Copenhagen in tliis 
year ; but not a single copy of this is now koomi 
to be remaining. 

1644. A printing-office situate in the Butcher 
Row, at Oxford, was destroyed by fire. 

1644, Sept. 8. IHed, Francis Quacles, 
author of the Emblem*, &c. He was boa 
near Rumford, in Essex, in 1592, and became 
secretary to archbishop Usher, was afterwards 
chronologer to the city of London, and wrote 
much in both prose and verse ; but bis principal 
work was his Emblems, a set of quaint pictorial 
designs, referring to moral and reh^ous ideas, 
and each elucidated by a few appropriate renei. 
His Enchiridion, a series of moral and political 
observations, is also worthy of notice. His 
verses were more popular in their own time ihaa 
those of the gayest court poets, being recom- 
mended by a peculiar harshness and gloom, ac- 
cordant with the feelings of a large portion of 
the people. The Emblems have been reprinted. 
Quarles was also the author of a comedy, called 
the Virgin Widow, l(f2l. 

1644, Jan. 17—23. JfercMrrtw, j-c. 

Upon my life new home, and wants a name. 
Troth let the reader then impose the same. 
Vsainicus, 



Be- 



Iwishthee; ifnotto, 

HOTVS, 

-for we lyes enough do kaov. 



1644, Jan. 23 — 30. The Spy; communicatiiif 
intelligence from Oxford. Written by Duiwi 
Hotham, sir John's son. 

1644, Jan. 24. Mercurius Ccelicus, by John 
Booker. 

1644, Feb. 6. Mercurius not Veridiau, v 
yet Muttts ; but Cambro. or honest Britamv. 

1644, Feb. 19—26. The Military Seiik. 

1644, March 4. Mercurius Fopu/an* ; or, N»- 
worth stript and whipt 
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1644, March 12— 19. Britain's Bemembrtnttr. 

1644, Ajtril 12. Mercurius Aulico-Maitix. 

1644, April 14. A true andpetfeet Journal of 
the Warres in Englattd. 

1644, May 1 . the Weekly Newet from Foreign 
Parts beyond the Seas. 

1644, Mai/ 10. The Flying Post, No. 1. 

1644, March 18 — May 13. Intelligence from 
the South Borders of Scotland, written from 
Edinburgh. 

1644, 3fay 8— 15. Chitf Heads of each Day's 
Proceedings in Parliament. 

1644, Slay 15. An exact Diurnal, No. 1. 

1644, June 7. Mercurius Fumigosus, or the 
Smoking Nocturnal, No. 1. 

1644. 3f<rcun«Mi/tiemteiu,printedatBristol. 

1644, June 1 — 10. A particular Relation of 
the ntost remarkable Occurrences from the United 
Forces in the North, No. 3. 

1644. The Cavalier's Diurnal. 

1644, June 22 — Tuly 2. The Court Mercury. 

1644, July 10. Le Mercure Anglois.'* 

1644, July 30— Aug. 6. The London PoH. 

1644, Aug. 2. Mercurius Somniosus. 

1644, Sept. 13—20. The Country Messenger, 
or the Faiikfid Foot Post, No. I. 

1644, Oct. 22. Perfect Passages of Proceed- 
ings in Parliament, No 2. 

1644. The Monthly Account. 

1644. Mercurius Problematicus. 

1645, Jan. 10. William Ladd, archbidiop 
of Canterbury, was beheaded on thia day for 
high treason, not proved against him.t He pos- 
sened great influence in the coupcils of Charles 
I., and was supposed by his opponents to have 
advised many of the most intemperate and ob- 
noxious measures which led both himself and 
fais master to the scafibld ; his ruin therefore was 
earnestly sought by his enemies, and he feU a 
sacrifice to party violence, and high church 
sentiment He was bom at Reading, in Berk- 
shire, October 7, 1573. 

His great attachment to boolcs appeared even 
from the articles of impeachment exhibited 
against him by his enemies — for amongst them 
are the following: — 

Art. 5. Receiving a Bible, with a crucifix 
embroidered on the cover of it by a lady4 

Art. 6. A book of Popish pictures, two Mis- 



* This French paper but been formerly published for 
two or three weeks, bat discontinned. From this time It 
WW pablished at LoDdoo weekly, on Thonday morning, 
at Dine o'clock. 

t Another victim to popular fnry was Thomaa Strafford, 
earl of Weatworth. The salnta of the day vindicated thli 
palpable morder by the phraae of Caiaphas, " that It waa 
expedient that one man should die for the people.** To 
what abanrd lengths the people were carried away In the 
arts of inrargency, even from the pulpit, &c. is evident 
from one of the aldermen and common council, who sold 
that the decay of trade, and dilBcnlty with which conntiy 
tradesmen paid their debts, were caused by delaying the 
decapitation of Strafford.— D'lsraeli's Commmtantx on the 
lA/e and Reign of Charlet I. He was bom in Chancery- 
lane, London, April 13, isg3, and beheaded May 13, itH\. 

t In the library of St. Jobn*s college, Oxford, there is 
still preserved a SalMtirp Primer, or JtfissaV, printed by 
PynsoD, upon veDum, and a beautiful copy of the AUine 
^rWopAanes of 14}8 ; both of which belonged to the arch- 
bishop. 



sals. Pontificals, and Breviaries, which he made 
use of as a scholar. 

Art. 7. His [own] admirable Book of Devo- 
tion, digested according to the ancient way of 
canonical hours. Sec. 

1645, Jan. 10. Died, Robert Barker, the 
king's printer, and who is noticed at page 433. 
ante, as having paid il3500 for amending or cor- 
recting the bible, had his reverses in fortune; 
for it appears from the following certificate, that 
he lay in prison for ten years : — " These are to 
certify whom it may concern, that Robert 
Barker, esq., was committed a prisoner to the 
custody of the marshal of the king's bench, the 
27th (M November, 1635, and died in the prison 
of the king's bench, the 10th of January, 1645." 

1645, Feb. 18. Died, Sir Richard Baker, 
well known as the author of the Chroniele of 
the Kings of England,'* which is rendered 
familiar to every reader, bv the circumstance of 
Addison having taken it tor the standard work 
always referred to by sir Roger de Coverley, in 
any question relating to ue history of our 
country.t It continued to be reprinted until 
1730,^ when an edition appeared with a ccm- 
tinuation to the end of the reign of George I., 
but still with many errors, although, perhaps, 
not of much importance to the plain people wno 
delight in the book. This is called by Uie 
bookselleis the best edition. Sir Richard Baker 
was bom at SiBSuaghirst, in Kent, about 1568, 
and educated at Oxford, from whence he removed 
to one of the inns of court, London, and after- 
wards travelled abroad. In 1620, he served the 
office of high sheriff of Oxford, and being cast 
into the Fleet prison for some of his wife's bmil v 
debts, died there, and was buried in St. Bride s 
church. Fleet-street 

1643-5. A looking gUus for Malignants. 
London : 4to. A virulent attack on the king's 
followers, particularly Laud and the prelates. 

1645. A committee appointed by the privy 
council to discover scandalous or seditious pam- 
phlets, that they might punish the auuors, 
printers, and publishers. 

1645. Thomas Fuller, the celebrated historian 
and divine, is said to have written at Exeter his 
Good Thoughts in Bad Times, and where the 
book was published this year, which be states to 
be " the first-fruits of the Exeter press." 

1645. A Book of Martyrs was given for the 
prisoners in Ludgate, at their request, inscribed 
" The Gift of the Company of Stationers, 1646." 

1645. Lord Herbert, of Cherbiuy, printed 
a work entitled De Veritate, Causes Errorum et 
de Religione Laici, 4to. London. This book 
of Lord Herbert's had no sooner made its appear- 
ance, than it was. most eagerly sought after, and 



* Sir R. Baker's CArometo o/ the Khtgt of England, 
from the timeof the Romans Oovemment, tmio the Death 
of King James. London. 1641, folio. First edttlon. 
With a frontispiece by Marshall, containing portraits of 
Cbarlcs I. and Sir R. Baker, and a plate by Cor. V. Dolen, 
of Charles II. wben a boy, to whom it is dedicated. 

t See Spectator. 

t In ten editions, and it it sometimes found with the 
date of 1733, being the some as 1730, with a new title. 
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as rapidly translated into the several European 
languages. His lordship, prior to printing it, 
offered up the following ejaculation : — ^" thou 
eternal God, author of the light which now 
shines upon me, and giver of all inward illumin- 
ations, lam not satisfied whether I should pub- 
lish this book De Veritate; if it be for thy giory, 
I beseech thee give me some sign from heaven ; 
if not, I shall suppress it." It is said the sign 
was received, ana accordingly the book was 
printed. 

Edward lord Herbert, of Cherbury, was bom 
in 1M1. On the breaking out of the civil wars 
he espoused the interest of the parliament, and 
being plundered by the king's forces, he obtained 
a pension. He was one of the most romantic 
and extraordinary persons of his age : his bio- 
grapher states, " the most eminent and accom- 
plished men of his time courted his intimacy, 
and the women procured miniature copies of his 
picture, and wore them secretiy about their per- 
sons. He died at London in 1648. 

1645. Antoine Vitray, or Titbe, printed 
the celebrated Pami'o/w{ot(,in seven languages, 
Hebrew, Samaritan, Chaldee, Greek, Synac, 
Latin, and Arabic; and no work executed in 
France during tliis century, was equal in splen- 
dour or celebritT to this magnificent under- 
tiJcing, published under the auspices and at the 
sole expense of M. Le Jay.* 

The design of this great work originated with 
cardinal Perron, who conceived the idea of re- 
printing the AntiDerp Polyglott, with additions; 
but the cardinal dying in 1617, before the Poly- 

Slott had been commenced, M. Le Jay became 
le patron of the undertaking, which was begnin 
in 1638, and completed in 10 vols, imperial folio. 
It contains all that is in the Complutensian 
or Antwerp editions, with several important 
additions, particularly of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, whicn was first printed in this Polyglott, 
with its version, from manuscripts brought into 
Europe between 1620 and 1630. One great 
inconvenience in the work is, that the Samaritan, 
the Syriac,and the Arabic, are not placed in para- 
llel columns. It is also defective in having no 
" apparatus," orprolegomena ; and being destitute 
of the grammars and lexicons accompanying 
the former Polyglotts ; and consequently, though 
more splendid, much less useful than Uie Pciy. 
glott of London. 

1645, Aw. 28. Died, Hugo Grotius, an 
illustrious Dutch writer, whose works in the 
different departments of learning are believed 



* Onl Michel le Jay was an advocate in parliament, 
eminent for bis piofbond knowledg:e of langoa^a. He 
expended 100,000 crowna in the paMication of the P0I7- 
clott, which was offered to sale in England, bnt at too 
high a price to be accepted. Cardinal lUcheliea offered to 
reimlnine the expeiues, on condition of havtnK his own 
name alBzed to It ; bat the high-spirited Le Jaj refused 
the |>ropaaal, and tlie cardinal meanly endeavoured to de- 
predate the work, by countenancing certain persons to 
write against it. The fortune of Le Jay being Uius 
ruined, and he having become a widower, he adopted the 
ecclesiastical life, was made dean of Veialai, and at 
length counsellor of state, by Louis XIV. He died in 
1079. 



to have had a decisive influence in the dif- 
fusion of an enlightened and liberal manner 
of thinking in affain of science. He was bom 
at Delft, in Holland, April 10, 1583, and while 
a child acquired fame for his extraordinary 
attainments. At the age of eight he composed 
Latin verses of great merit. In his twelfth year 
he was sent to Leyden under the care of Fran- 
cis Junius. In 1598 he accompanied the am- 
bassador Bameveldt to the court of Henry TV. of 
France, who was so pleased with Giotius, that 
he gave him his picture and a gold chain ; whUe 
in France he took the degree of doctor of laws. 
The year following he commenced practice as an 
advocate, and pleaded his first cause at Delft. 
Soon afterwards he published an edition of 
Martianta Capella, which was well received by 
the learned. This was followed by the translation 
of a work of Stevinus, on finding a ship's place 
at sea. His edition of the Phenomena of Aratus 
appeared in 1600, and about the same time he 
composed Latin tragedies on sacred subjects. 
He was now appointed historiographer of the 
united provinces, and advocate-general of the 
treasury for Holland and Zealand. In the 
year 1608, Grotius married Mary Reigersberg, 
whose father had been burgomaster of Veer. 
The wife was worthy of the husband, and her 
value was duly appreciated. Through many 
changes of fortune they lived together in the 
utmost harmony and mutual confidence. In 
1609, he published his famous book on the 
liberty of the sea, which was answered by the 
learned Selden. About this time also appeared 
his TreatuedeAntigvitateReipublie»B(Ueme, to 
prove the independence of Batavia of the Ro- 
mans. In 1613 he accepted the postof pensioner 
of Rotterdam, by which means he obtained a 
seat in the states of Holland. 

Grotius lived in an evil time, when society 
was unhappily distracted by furious religious 
and political disputes. Mankind were mad with 
theological controversy, and Christian charity, 
amidst the tumult of parties, was entirely for- 
gotten. Giotius was an Armenian and republi- 
can, and his professional pursuits soon involved 
him in a strife, which it was next to impossible 
to avoid. Bameveldt, his early patron, who 
possessed similar sentiments, was seized and 
brought to trial, and Grotius supported him by 
his pen and influence. In 1619, Bameveldt, 
on the charge of rebellion, was brought to the 
scaffold and beheaded, and his friend Grotius 
was sentenced to imprisonment for life in the 
fortress of Louvestein, in South Holland. After 
this very rigorous and unfair proceeding, his 
estates were confiscated. 

Literature added its powerful charm to his 
domestic consolations; and he who has a 
good wife, and is surrounded by good books, 
may defy the world. Accordingly, we find 
Grotius pursuing his studies with cheerful 
contentment, in uie fortress where he was con- 
demned to remain during life. But his faithful 
wife was resolved to procure his freedom. Tlwse 
who trusted her with him must have had a small 
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knowledge of the ingenuity and activib^ of 
woman's affection. Her mind never for a 
moment Io6t sight of this favourite project, and 
every circumstance that might favour it was 
watuied with intense interest. 

Grotius had been permitted to borrow books of 
bis friends in a neighbouring town ; and when 
they had been pnnsed, they were sent back in a 
chest, which conveyed his clothes to the washer- 
woman. At first his guards had been very par- 
ticular to search the chest ; but never finaing 
any thing to excite suspicion, they grew care- 
less. Upon this negligence, Mrs. Grotius 
founded hopes of having ner husband conveyed 
away in the chest. Holes were boied in it to 
admit the air, and she persuaded him to try how 
long he could remain in such a crampea and 
confined situation. The commandant of the 
fortress was absent, when she took occasion to 
inform his wife that she wished to send away a 
large load of books, because the prisoner was 
destroying his health by too much study. At 
the appointed time Grotius entered the chest, 
and was with difficulty carried down a ladder by 
two soldiers. Finding it very heavy, one of 
them said, jestingly, "there must be an Ar- 
minian in it." She answered very coolly that 
there were indeed some Arminian books in it. 
The soldier thought proper to inform the com- 
mandant's wife of the extraordinary weight of 
the chest; but she replied that it was filled with 
a load of books, wbicn Mrs. Grotius had asked 
her permission to send away, on account of the 
health of her husband. A maid, who was in 
the secret, accompanied the chest to the house of 
one of her master's friends. Grotius came out 
uninjured; and, dressed like a mason, with 
trowel in hand, he proceeded through the mar- 
ket-place to a boat, which conveyed him to 
Brabant, whence he took a carriage to Antwerp. 
This fortunate escape was effected in Marcn, 
1021. His courageous partner managed to 
keep up a belief that he was very ill in his 
bed, until she was convinced that he was entirely 
beyond the power of his enemies. When she 
acknowledged what she had done, the command- 
ant was in a furious passion. He detained her 
in close custody, and treated her very rigorously, 
until a petition, which she addressed to the 
states-general, procured her liberation. Some 
dastardly spirits voted for her perpetual imprison- 
ment ; but the better feelings of human nature 
prevailed,and the wife was universally applauded 
for her ingenuity, fortitude, and constant affec- 
tion. Grotius found an asylum in France, where 
he was reunited to his family. A residence in 
Paris was expensive ; and for some time he 
struggled with pecuniary embarrassment. The 
king of France at last settled a pension upon 
him. He continued to write, and his glory 
spread throughout Europe. 

He was unable to obtain any public permis- 
sion to return ; but relying on a recent change 
in the government, he, by his wife's advice, 
boldly appeared at Rotterdam. His enemies 
were still on the alert ; they could not forgive 



the man who refused to apologise, and whose 
able vindication of himself had thrown disgrace 
upon them. Many private persons interested 
themselves for him ; but the magistrates offered 
rewards to whoever would apprehend him. Such 
was the treatment this illustrious scholar met 
from a country which owes one of its proudest 
distinctions to his fame ! 

He left Holland, and resided at Hamburgh 
two years; at which place he was induced to 
enter the service of Cnristina, queen of Sweden, 
who appointed him her ambaJsmdor to the court 
of France. After a residence of ten years, during 
which he continued to increase his reputation as 
an author, he grew tired of a situation, which 
circumstances rendered difficult and embarrass- 
ing. At his request he was recalled. 

He visited Holland, on his way to Sweden, 
and at last met with distinguished honour from 
his ungrateful country. After delivering his 
papers to Christina, he prepared to return to 
Lubeck. He was driven back by a storm ; and 
being impatient, set out in an open waggon, 
exp<»ed to wind and rain. This imprudence 
occasioned his death. He was compelled to stop 
at Rostock, where he died suddenly, in the sixty- 
third year of his age. His beloved wife, and 
four out of six of his children, survived him. 

One of the most interesting circumstances in 
the life of Grotius, which strongly marks his 
genius and fortitude, is displayed in the manner 
in which he employed his time during his im- 
prisonment. Other men, condemned to exile and 
captivity, if they survive, despair ; the man of 
letters mayreckon those days as the sweetest of 
his life. The life of this great man shows the 
singular felicity of a man of letters and a states- 
man ; and how a student canjpass his hours in 
the closest confinement. The gate of the 
prison has sometimes been the porch of fame. 
Another circumstance worthy of imitation was 
his uninterrupted literary avocations, when his 
hours were frequently devoted to the public func- 
tions of an ambassador. " I only reserve for 
my studies the time which other ministers sive 
to their pleasures, to conversations often useless, 
and to visits sometimes unnecessary." 

1645, Jm. 10. A True ColUettm of WeMy 
Pauagei. 

1645, Jan. 16. The Phanix of Europe, No. 1. 

1645, Jan. 16— 19. GoodNevpt for England; 
or, a Relation of more Victories obtained by the 
Sweads against the king of Denmark. 

1645, Feb. 3. The ModeraU Metunger, No. 1. 

1645, March 2. The Weitem Informer, No. 1. 

1645, March 6. The Moderate Intelligencer. 

1645, Mercurius Hibemicut. At London. 

1645, April 13. The Weekly Pott Matter. 

1 645, j4»n7 12-19. Mercuriui Veridicut,No.\. 

1645, May 6—13. The Parliamenei Putt. 

1645, May 15. The Exchange Intelligencer. 

1645, July 26. Mr. Peter' t Report from the 
Army, No. 1. 

1645, Aug. 19. The City Scout, No. 4. 

1645. Aulieui hit Hue and Cry tet forth cfler 
Britannieut. They were bedfellows in the Fleet. 
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164d. Mereumu AntuBritaimictu. 

1645, Oct. 15. The iBngdom't Weekly Poet. 
(according to order.) 

1646. The Citiet Weekly Pot. 

1645, Oct. 30. A Packet of Letters from Sir 
Thomtu Fairfax hit Qaarten, with Papers inter- 
cepted ameeming the Designs of the King's Forces. 

1645, Nov. 26— Dec. 2. The Kingdom's Scout. 

1646. A Diary, or an exact Journal of the 
most remarkaUe proceedings of both houses of 
Parliament. 

1646. Perfect Postages of each Day's Proceed- 
ingt, 8tc. 

1646. Perfect Occurrences of Parliament, the 
chief Collections of Letters for the Army. 

1646. News from the King's Bath. Bristol!. 4to. 

1646. Neicesfrom Smith the Oxford Jailor. 

1646, April 3. Died, Thomas Lydut, an 
eminent cluronologer and astronomer. While 
confined in the king's bench for debt, he wrote 
his Annotations on the Parian Chronicle, which 
were liist published by dean Prideaux, in 1676. 
Thomas Lydiat was that learned scholar whom 
Dr. Johnson alludes to ; an allusion not known 
to Boswell and others. He was bom in 1672. 

1646. An almanack was printed at Waterford, 
in Ireland, and one at London, each containing 
an epitome of Irish affairs; the latter was en- 
titlea Uie Bloody Irish Almanack. 

1646, Oct. 9. The order of bishops abolished 
by parliament. I refer the reader, says D'lsraeli, 
to Selden's Table Talk, for many admirable ideas 
on bishops. That enlightened genius, who was 
no friend to the ecclesiastical temporal power, 
acknowledges the absolute necessity for this 
order in a great government. The preservers of 
our literature and our morals they ought to be, 
and many hare been. When the political re- 
formers ejected the bishops out of the house, 
what did they gain? A mere vnlgar prating 
race, but even more lordly. Selden says, " the 
bishops being out of the house, whom will they 
lay the fault upon now ? When the dog is beat 
out of the room, where will they lay the stink ?" 

1646. Nearly thirty years having elapsed 
since the publication of the last folio edition of the 
Swedish bible, the queen Christina,* rendered so 
famous in history by her literary attainments, 
her renunciation of tne Protestant religion, and 
her abdication of the crown of Sweden, caused 



* Bom at Stockholm, December 8, 1628, uid was the 
only child of Gostavus Adolphas, whom she succeeded at 
the a^ of six yeara, in 1633. She invited to her conit 
the most learned men in Europe, partictilarly Grotius, 
whom she sent ambassador to France; Salmasius, Des- 
cartes, Bochart, Haet, Voasius, and Meibomius. In 
ISM she resigrned the crown to her conain Charles Oosta- 
VDS, and removed to liomc, but after residing there some 
time, she went to France, where she was well received by 
Lewis XIV. But the nnaccoontable mnrder of her master 
of the horse, Monaldeschl, whom she caused to be put to 
death in her own house, for having: betrayed some con- 
fidential secrets, gave general disgust, and she applied to 
Cromwell for leave to visit England, which was refbsed. 
On this she returned to Rome. On the death of Charles 
Gustavus. in 1660, she returned to Sweden, with a view 
of regaining the throne, bat her subjects were diafusted 
with the change of her religion ; and to preserve her in- 
come she was obliged to make a second renunciation of 
the crown. t$he returned to Rome,where she died in 1689. 



a new edition to be printed at Stockholm, in 
folio, by Henry Kayser, senr. which has obtained 
the designation of Queim Christina's Bible. 

1646, Jon. 14. England's Remembrancer, No. 1 . 

1646, Jan. 28. Mercurius Candidut, No. 1. 

1646. January's Account; ^ving a full and 
true Relation of all the Remarkablp I^issages 
of that Month this present Year. 

1646, Feb. 2. Mereuritu Academieui. 

1646, Jan. ^—Feb. 3. The Moderate Met- 
senger. No. 1. 

1646, Feb. 11. England's Remembrancer cf 
London's Integrity, No. 2. 

1646, Jan. I— Feb. 16. An exact and true 
Collection of WeeUy Passages, to shew the Error 
of the Weekly Pamphlets, by Authority, to be 
enumerated irom month to month. 

1646, Feb. 16 — March 2. An exact and true 
Collection of the most remarkable Proceedings of 
Parliaments and Armies. 

1646, May 6. General News from all Part* 
of Christendom, No. 1. 

1646, Oct. 13—20. The Millitary Actions cf 
Europe, collected weekly for the Tuesday's Post. 

1646, Nov. 20. Mercurius Candidut, No. 1. 

1646, Nov. 25 — Dec. 2. Diutinus Britannieus, 
Collector of the affairs of Great Britain, and 
Martial Proceedings in Europe, No. 1. In No. 
5, dated Dec. 8, 1646, the tiue was changed to 
Mercurius Diutinus. 

1646. Papers from the Scots Quarters, No. 1. 

1646, Dec. 31. The London Post, No. 1. 

1647. During the reign of Charles I. and the 
Commonwealth, the most curious and singular 
titles of books were adopted ; and as a subject 
of literary curiosity, some amusement vaHj be 
gathered from a glance at what has been (ioing 
in the world concerning this important portion 
of every book. Goldsmith says that " titles and 
mottos to books are like escutcheons and dignities 
in the hands of a king. The wise sometimes 
condescended to accept them ; but none but a 
fool would imagine them of any real importance. 
We ought to depend upon intrinsic merit, and 
not to 3ie slender hopes of the title." D'lsraeli 
remarks, that " it is too often with the titles of 
books, as with those painted representations ex- 
hibited by the keepers of wild beasts ; where, in 
general, the picture itself is made more striking 
and inviting to the eye, than the enclosed animal 
is always found to be." The copious mind of 
Johnson could not discover an appropriate title, 
and indeed in the first Idler, acknowledged his 
despair. The Rambler was so little understood, 
at the time of its appearance, that u French 
journalist has translated it Le Chevalier Errant; 
and when it was corrected to L' Errant, a foreigner 
drank Johnson's health one day, by innocently 
addressing him by the appellation of Mr. " Vaga- 
bond!" Were it inquired of an ingenious 
writer what page of his work had occasioned him 
the most perplexity, he would often point to 
the title-page. 

The Jewish and many oriental authors were 
fond of allegorical titles, which alwaysJnffTilgi 
the most puerile age of taste. The titles woe 
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usually adapted to their obscure works. It 
might exercise an able enigmatist to explain 
their alludons ; for we must undeistand by the 
Heart of Aaron, that it is a commenlary on 
several of the prophets. The Bonei ofJotepk is 
an introduction to the Talmud. The Garden of 
Nuts, and the Golden Applet, are theolog^cai 
questions; and the Pomegranate with its Flower, 
is a treatise of ceremonies, not any more prac- 
tised. Jortin gires a title, which he says of all 
the fantastical titles he can recollect is one of the 
prettiest. A rabin published a catalogue of 
rabbinical writers, and called it Labia Dormi- 
entium, from Cantic. rii. 9. " Like the best 
wine for my beloved that g^th down sweetly, 
causing the lips of those that are asleep to speak." 
It hath a double meaning, of which he was not 
aware, for most of his rabbinical brethren talk 
very much like men in their sleep. 

Almost all their works bear such titles as bread 
— gold — silver — roses — eyes, &c.; in a word, 
any thing that signifies nothing. 

Affected title-pages were not peculiar to the 
orientals; the Greeks and the Romans have 
shown a finer taste. They had their Cornu- 
copias, or horns of abundance — Liraones, or 
meadows — Pinakidions, or tablets — Pancarpes, 
or all sorts of fruits; titles not unhappily adapted 
for the miscellanists. The nine books of Hero- 
dotus, and the nine epistles of iGschines, were 
respectively honoured by the name of a muse ; 
and three oratious by those of the graces. 

The modem fanatics have had a most bar- 
barous taste for titles. We could produce num- 
bers from abroad, and at home. Some works 
have been called. Matches lighted at the Divine 
Fire, — and one the Gun of Pestilence : a collec- 
tion of passages from the fathers is called the 
Shop of the Spiritual Apothecary : we have the 
Bcmk of Faith, and the Sixpennyworth of Divine 
Spirit: one of these works bears the following 
elaborate title : Some fine Biscuits baked in the 
Oven of Charity, carefully conserved for the 
Chickens of the Church, the Sparrows of the 
Spirit, and the Sweet Swallows of Salvation. 
Sometimes their quaintness has some humour. 
Sir Humphrey Lind, a zealous puritan, pub- 
lished a work which a Jesuit answered by another, 
entitled A Pair of Spectacles far Sir Humphrey 
Lind. The doughty knight retorted, by.il Case 
for Sir Humphrey Lind's Spectacles. 

Aboat 1614-16 the following sermons were 
published by William Adams, which, for the 
sake of the titles, are worth preserving, viz. : — 
White DevU ; or the Hypocrite Unmasked. Black 
Devil ; or the Apostate. Lycanthropy ; or the 
Wolfe annoying the Lambs. A^piritval Navigation 
bound for the Holy Land. The Devil's Banket. 
Sinner's Passing bell ; or Phisicke for Heaven. 

In 1626, a pamphlet was published in Lon- 
don, entitled, A most delectable sweet perfumed 
Nosegay for God's Saints to smell at. About the 
year 1646, there was published a work entitled, 
A Pair of Bellows to blow off the Dust cast upon 
JIlin A». The author of a book on charity en- 
titled his work, Hooks and Eyes for Believers' 



Breeches; and another, who professed a wish to 
exalt poor human nature, called his labours, 
High-heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness ; and 
another. Crumbs of Comfort for the Chickens of 
the Covenant. A quaker, in prison, published 
A Sigh of Sorrow for the Sinners of Zion, 
breathed out of a Hole in the Wall of an Earth- 
en Vessel, known among men by the name of 
Samuel Fish. About the same time appeared, 
Salvations Vantage Ground! or a Louping Statid 
for Heavenly Believers ; another, A Shot aimed 
at the DeviPs Head Quarters, through the Cannon 
of the Coverutnt. This is an author who speaks 
plain language, which the most illiterate repro- 
bate cannot fail to understand. Another book 
has the following copious description, — Seven 
Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for Sin, or the Seven 
Penitential Psalms of the princely Prophet David, 
whereunto is also annexed William Hutmuiifs 
Handful of Honeysuckles, and divers godly and 
pithy Ditties, now newly augmented. (See page 
426, ante.) 

In 1640, the following work was published : — 
Silver Watch-Bell, the sound whereof is able (by 
the grace of God) to win the profanest Worldling 
to become a true Christian. By Thomas Tymmes. 

Among the titles of French books of piety, 
burlesque has ever reigned ; as the Snuffers of 
Divine Love; the Spiritual Mustard Pot, to 
make the Soul sneeze unt/i Devotion; the Capu- 
chin booted and spurred for Paradise. 

Some of these obscure titles have an enter- 
taining absurdity; as the Three Daughters of 
Job, which is a treatise on the three virtues of 
patience, fortitude, and pain. The Innocent 
Love, or the Holy Knight, is a description of the 
ardours of a saint of the virgin. The Sound of 
the Trumpet is a work on the day of judgment; 
and A Fan to drive away Flies is a theological 
treatise on purgatory. 

A rhodomontade title-page was once a great 
favourite. There was once a time when the 
republic of letters was over-built with Palaces of 
Pleasure, Palaces of Honour, and Palaces of 
£/()au«nce, with Temples of Memory, aaA Theatres 
of Human Life, and Amphitheatres of Provi- 
dence ; Pharoses, Gardens, Pictures, Treasures. 
The epistles of Guevara dazzled the public eye 
with their splendid title, for they were called 
Golden Epistles ; and the Golden Legend of Vo- 
raigne had been appropriately entitled leaden. 
They were once so fond of novelty, that every 
book recommended itself by such titles as, a New 
Method ; New Elements of Geometry ; the New 
Letter Writer, and the New Art of Cookery. 

To excite the curiosity of the pious, some 
writers employed artifices of a very ludicrous 
nature. Some made their titles rhyming echoes ; 
as this one of a father, who has given his works 
under the title of Seala Alte animi ; and Jetus 
esui noBus Orbis. Some have distributed them 
according to the measure of time, as one Father 
Nadasi, the greater part of whose works are 
years, months, weeks, days, and hours. Some 
have borrowed their titles from the parts of the 
body ; and others have used quaint expressions, 

3 s 
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such as, — Think before you leap — We naut all 
die — Compel them to enter. Some of our pious 
authors appear to hare been aware that they 
were burlesquing religion. 

One Massieu having written a moral explan- 
ation of the solemn anthems sung in Advent, 
which begin with the letter , publidied his work 
under the punning title of La Douce Moelle, et 
la tatute friande des os tavoureux de VAvent. 

If a title be obscure, it raises a prejudice 
against the author ; we are apt to suppose that 
an ambiguous title is the effect of an intricate or 
confined mind. The false idea which a title 
conveys is alike prejudicial to the author and the 
reader. Titles are generally too prodigal of 
their promises, auid their anthoisare contemned ; 
but the works of modest authors, though they 
present more than they promise, may fail of at- 
tracting notice by their extreme simplicity. In 
either case, a collector of books is prejudiced; 
he is induced to collect what merits no attention, 
or he passes over those valuable works whose 
titles may not happen to be interesting. After 
all, many authors are really neither so vain, nor 
so honest, as they appear ; for magnificent, or 
rimple titles, have onen been given from the 
difficulty of forming any others. 

1447. One of the scarcest books in the world 
is entitled Prieret et Meditations, par Antoine 
Godeau.* Paris. It was printed in a particular 
form for the use of Anne of Austria, queen of 
France, and the royal family; and only six 
copies were struck on. 

1647, Sept. 30. An ordinance of parliament 
passed the house of lords on this day, that no 
person shall make, write, print, sell, publish, or 
utter, or cause to be made, &c., any book, pam- 
phlet, treatise, ballad, libel, sheet, or sheets of 
news whatsoever (except the same be licensed by 
both or either house of parliament,) under the 
penalty of 40i. and an imprisonment not exceed- 
ing forty days, if he can not pay it : if a printer, 
he is to pay a fine of onlv HO*., or suffer twenty 
days' imprisonment, ana likewise to have his 
press and implements of printing broken in 
pieces. The bookseller, or stationer, to pay 10*., 
or suffer ten days' imprisonment, — and, lastly, 
the hawker, pedlar, or baJlad-singer, to forfeit 
all his printed papers exposed to sale, and to be 
whipt as a common rogue in the parish where 
he shall be apprehended. Early in the follow- 
ing year, the committee of estates in Scotland 
passed an act prohibiting the printing, under the 
pain of death, anv book, declaration, or writing, 
until these were first submitted to their revisiJ. 
Upon the restoration, the prohibition was renewed 
against printing without license firom the king, 
the parliament, or privy council ; and those who 



« M. Anthoor Godeao, bishop of Vlnce, in Ftuee, wm 

• voliinioloiu author both in latwe and verse. He pnblisbed 

• French New Tetlament, In which he inserted explanatory 
tenns, printed at Paris, Ifits, two vols. Svo. and again in 
K7S, two vols. lamo. He la said to have been the lint 
person who (ave a Cluireh Hittorf in the French language. 
It wasa saringorQodean,thatto compose was an author's 
heaven, to eoneet his worlu an author's purgatory, but 
to correct the prenan author's bell. He died April, 1671. 



presumed to publish seditious books, or hadtlmD 
m their possession, were punished with the ut- 
most rigour. 

One of the consequences of these persecutions 
was the raising up of a new class of publishers 
those who became noted for what was called 
" unlawful and unlicensed books." Spaxkes, 
the publisher of Piynne's Histrionuutix, was of 
this class.* The presbvterian party in parlia- 
ment, who thus found the press closed on them, 
vehemently cried out for its freedom; and it was 
imagined, that when they ascended into power, 
the odious office of a licenser of the press would 
have been abolished ; but these pretended friends 
of freedom, on the contrary, discovered them- 
selves as tenderly alive to the office as the old 
government, and maintained it with the ex- 
tremest vigour. 

Both in England and Scotland, during the 
civil wars, the party in power endeavoured to 
crush by every means the freedom of the press; 
but it has been well remarked, that the liberty 
of the press is the most powerful instmmcnt 
which a people possess for the safegnaid of 
their liberties and of the administration of justice. 
It creates, establishes, and directs the public 
opinion ; it bestows on and deprives kings and 
governments of that moral force without which 
no power can subsist. Despots and tyrants who 
seek to perpetuate the government of privileges 
and of abuses on the ruins of the liberties of the 
people, have always waged the most violent war- 
lare against the right of expressing thought, that 
birthright of nature and the spring and principle 
of all society. They hate it, slander it, invent 
captious objections as arms against it, and mis- 
lead the understanding of many who are thus 
perhaps rendered adverse to the exercise of the 
most sacred of the rights of men. But the 
great bugbear, the war-horse which is constantly 
mounted against the liberty of the press, is the 
abuse which has been made of it where the 
people are but little civilized, the passions which 
It stirs up, the discords to which it gives birth; 
and indeed the effects which are thus produced 
seem to favour the rancour which is displayed 
against the fairest and most valuable of human 
institutions; never reflecting that the most just 
and sacred of things are subject to abuses which 
may prevent their ends, and which make them 
seem vicious instead of appearing beneficial. 

1647. Died, Edward Brewsteb, who had 
been eight years treasurer to the stationers* 
company. In the following year his widow pre- 
sented to the company a large bowl of silver, 
weighing nineteen ounces. Edward Brewster, 
their son, was master of the company in 1689 
and 16U2. 

1647. The following work was printed in the 
island of Malta : Delia descrittione di Malta 
itola nel mare Sicilitmo ; and the same work it 
adduced by Haym, in his Biblioteca ItaHana, 
where the author, O. Abela, as well as the 
printer, Bonacota, are expressly named. 
-«5aJI 



* See Calamilia ttfAutkort, voL 11. p. Iia. 
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1647, Jan. 13. Head* of chief pcusaget in par- 
liament. No. 1. 

1647, Jon. 13. Mercuriiu Dogmatieta, No. 1. 

1647v|/an. 20. Mercuriut Candidut ; Weekly 
Newt, No. 1. 

1647, Feb. 3. MtrcuTvu Aulicui, No. 1. 

1647, Feb. 19. A perfect tummary of the chief 
pauaga in parliament. No. 1 . 

1647, Feb. 23. Moderate Uettenger, No. 23. 

1647, June 17. Mercuriui Britannictu, No. 1. 

1647, July 8. The Army\ Pott, No. 1. 

1647, July 17. A Diary of the proceedings of 
the treaty. No. 1. 

1647, Aug. 19. 7%« modem IntellMeneer, No. 1 . 

1647, iS«p. 4 — 11. Mercuriut Melanchulicut ; 
at oews firoin Westminster and other parts, No. 1 . 

Ehen I quid fed mlaero mihi ) Floribni Anstram, 
PenlitiU) et liquidis Immisl fonUbaa Apio«. 

Woe Is me, iindoDe, with bluts the flowers doe (kde, 
Tlie Chrystal springs b7 Swine, are puddle made. 

1647, Sep. 14. Mercuriui Pragmaticus, com- 
municating intelligence from all parts, touching 
all affairs, designs, humours, and conditions, 
thionghout^he ungdome, especially from^est- 
minster and head-quarters, No. 1. 

When as we Uv'd in Peace (Ood wot) 

A King would not content ns, 
But we (forsooth) moat hire the Scot 

TlMdl-be FaiUnnent ns. 

Then down went King and Biahopatoo, 

On goes the holy worke. 
Betwixt them and the Brethren blew, 

T* adrance the Crowne and Kirke. 

But when that these had rdEn'd a time, 
Bob'd KUrke and Hold the Crowne, 

A more Religions sort up cUmbe, 
And crash the Jockies downe. 

Bnt now we most have Peace agalne. 

Let none with feare be vext i 
For, If wlthoat the King these relgne. 

Then heigh down they goe next. 

Bf Marekmont Netdkam, toft Anthamf Wood. 

1647, Sep. 17—24. Mercuriut Clerieui ; or, 
news from Syon, No. 1. 

1647, Sep. 24. Mereuriut Anti-Melancholicut. 

1647, Sep. 30. Mercuriui Anti-Pragmaticm. 

1647, Nov. 4 — 11. Mercuriui Popului ; or 
News declaring plain truth to the people, No. 1 . 

1647, Nov. 12. MercttrituiZiuftcui, news from 
the several counties. 

1647, Nov. 13. Mercuriui Bellicui ; or, an 
alarm to all rebels. No. 1. 

1647. The modem Intelligencer, No. 98. 

1647. Mereuriut Medicui; or, a sovereign 
salve for these sick times, No. 1 . This year was 
remarkable for the contest between the parlia- 
ment and army. Chalmert. 

1647. Mercuriui Morbieiu ; or, news from 
Westminster and other parts, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

1647. Mecuriut Diabolicui ; or. Hell's In- 
telligencer. 

1M7. Mereuriut Vapulant. 

1647. Mercuriui Mercuriorum ttultiitimui. 
^647. Strange Neictfrom Campania, 4fo. 
*164^ Newt from the Wett ; or, the character 
ht a mountebank, 4to. 



1647, 8ep.\A. Strange Newt from Seotland; or, 
a strange relation of a terrible and prodigious 
monster, borne to the amazement of all specta- 
tors, in a village neere Edenbrough, called Ha- 
densworth, and the words the said monster spake 
at its birth. 4to. with a wood cut. 

1647. JTie Levellert lecelVd; or, die Indepen- 
dents conspiracie to root out monarchic, an inter- 
lude. By Mercurius Pragmaticus.* London, 4to. 

1648. An ordinance was passed for "the sup- 

Sression of all stage plaies, and for the taking 
own all their boxes, stages, and seats whatso- 
ever, that so there might be no more plaies 
acted." "Those proud parroting players" are 
described as " a sort of superbious ruffians ; 
and, because sometimes the asses are clothed in 
lions' skins, the dolts imagine themselves some- 
body, and walke in as great state as Caesar." 
This ordinance against " boxes, stages, and 
seats," was, without a metaphor, a war of exter- 
mination. They passed their ploughshare over 
the land of the drama, and sowed it with Uieir 
salt ; and the spirit which raged in the govern- 
ing powers appeared in the deed of one of their 
foUowen. Wnen an actor had honourably sur- 
rendered himself in battle to this spurious 
" saint," he exclaimed, " Cursed be he who 
doth the work of the Lord negligently," and 
shot his prisoner because he was an actor! 

This stage persecution, which began in the 
reign of Elizabeth, had been necessarily resented 
by the theatrical people, and the fanatics were 
r«dly objects too tempting for the traders in wit 
and satire to pass by. They had made them- 
selves very marketable ; and the puritans, chang- 
ing their character with the times, from Eliza- 
beth to Charles I., were often the Tartuffet of 
the stage. But when they became the govern- 
ment itself, in 1642, all ue theatres were sup- 
pressed, bv an ordinance dated September 2, of 
that year, because " stage-plaies do not suit with 
seasons of humiliation ; but iastingand praying 
have been found very effectual." This was but 
a mild cant, and the suppression, at first, was 
only to be temporary. But as they gained 
strength, the hypocrite, who had at first only 
struck a gentle blow at the theatre, with re- 
doubled vengeance buried it in its own ruins. 
Alexander Brome's comedies disclose the secret 
motive: — 

" Tla worth oor note 

Bishops and plagtrt, both soiTer'd in one vote . 

And reason good, for thta had cause to fear them; 

One did suppress their schisms, and t' other ]eer them. 

Bishops were gtiUtiest, for they swell'd with riches ; 

T other had nought but veraes, songs, and speedies. 

And by their ruin the state did no more 

But rob the spittle, and nnrag the poor. 

The tenor of the above ordinances was strictly 
enforced ; many young and vigorous actors 
Joined the king's army, in which for the most 
part they obtained commissions, and others re- 
tired on the scanty pittances they had eamed.t 



* Marchraont Needham. 

t Some account of the dispersed actors will be found in 
that curious morsel HMoria HMrUnUa, preserved in the 
twelfth volume of Oodiley't old play*. 
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Captain Betban was appointed provost marshal, 
"with power to seize upon all ballad singers, and 
to suppress stage-plays." This was to enforce 
Cromwell's ordinance enacted February 13. 

1648. The KetUiih Fayre, or the parliament 
sold to their best worth. 4to. 

Good OUver lend me thy nose, 
Tis darke, nil lights are oat , 
For now I mean to write in prose, 
But gnided by thy snout. 

Black Tom already's at the f «>«, 
And in his coach is carried ; 
His men meanwhile biowne in the Ayrtf 
And to the fiends are married. 

Some Citizem they say shall ride 
To buy knacks for their wives. 
Let Skippm Skipp on as their gnid. 
He may protect their lives. 

At Rochater the faiie is held, 

By bU good tokens know it, 

A thonsaod SamU late there were feld 

As yet the bridge can shew it. 

Printed at Rochester, and are to be sold to 
all those that dare to buy them. This is the 
earliest specimen of printing from that city. 

1648. Mittris Parliament her Gostipping. 
Full of Mirth, merry Tales, chat, and other 
pleasant Discourse, between 

( Statute,"! ( Parliament, 

Mrs. < Justice, > and Mrs. < Ordinance, 
(Truth, S (Synod. 

Mistris ParUament that late lay in. 

Invites you now unto her gosgippitif ; 

And as the order is unto the day, 

For what you eate she'll make you roundly pay. 

Pray commons eate, heres cliat and laughter. 

And committee /rui< in dishes after. 

Fall too and welcome, I have still in store. 

Her tryalls post i shce is condemned to die. 

Her execution day drawes nie ; 

Come help to guard her to the Gallow-tree, 

England is freed of all her miMerie. 

Mrs. England being moderator. 

By Mercurius Melancholicus. Printed in the 
year of the downfall of the Sectaries. 1648. 

1648, Dec. 23. Richard Royston, the royal 
bookseller, at the Angel, in Iry-lane, receives the 
manuscript copy of Eikon Basilike; the Pour- 
traicture of his Sacred Majesty in his Solitude 
and Sufterings, for the press. The book was 
in circulation on the " martyrdom." Royston 
made such haste with the work, that it was 

Srinted before the 30th of January, on which 
ay his majesty died. On the first publication of 
this work, the instantaneous effect produced on 
the nation was such, fifty editions, it is said, ap- 
pearing in one year. Mr. Malcolm Laing ob- 
serves, " that had this book," a sacred volume 
to those who considered the sovereign as a mar- 
tyr, " appeared a week sooner, it might have pre- 
served the king," and possibly have produced a 
change of popular feeling. 

The Exkon Basilike was written by Charles 
. during his confinement at Holmsby ; the work 
has, however, been attributed to Dr. Gaudon, 
bishop (tfWorcester,who was incapable of writing 
the book, but not of disowning it. Dr. Gaudon 
died September 20, 1662, buried at Worcester. 



1648. Craftie Cromwell, or Oliver ordering 
our New State. A Tragi-Comedie. Wherein 
is discovered the trayterous Undertakings and 
Proceedings of the said Nol and his levelling 
Crew. Written by Mercurius Melancholicns. 

Shall Cromwell not be famous made 

Unto the aiter-times, 
Who durst a throne for to invade, 

And act the wotst of crimes ? 

Shall not his nose dominlcall 

In verse be celebrated i 
Shall famous Harry Martin fall. 

And not be nominated t 

Shall Pride the drayman, Joice the taylor. 

And all the holy crew. 
With Hammond, and K. Charies his Jaylor, 

And Stains that holy Jew, 

Be read hereafter } sure they shall ! 

And if my muse give aid. 
This shaU be their memoriall, 

These rogues their king betrayd. 

1648,^011.1. Mercurius Melancholicus, No. 1. 

1648, Jan. 5. The Kingdom's Weekly Post. 

1648, Jon. 26. The Army's modest Intelligencer 

1648, Feb. 7. Mercurius Elencticus : commu- 
nicating the unparalleled proceedings at West- 
minster, the head-quarters, and other places, 
discovering their designs, reproving their crimes, 
and advising the kingdome, No. 1. 



■ Ridentem dicere vemm, 



Quid vetat ! 
To kill the King eight yeares agon 

Was counted Highest Treason : 
But now 'tis deemed just, and done 

As consonant to Reason. 

The Temple was esteemed then 

Sacred and Venerable : 
Adom'd with grave and godly Men, 

But now *tis made a Stable. 

'Twas Criminall to violate 

The wholesome Lawes o' th' Natloo : 

Bat (now we have a lawlesse State,) 
'Tis done by Proclamation. 

Both Prince and People liv'd in Peace ; 

The Land with Wealth abounded : 
Bat now those Blessings fade and cease, 

Thankes to the cursed Round-head.* 

1648, Feb. 2. The Kingdom's faithful Scout. 

1648, April 13. Jf*rc«rttM Criticus, No. 1. 

1648, April 16. Mercurius Academieus,1fo. 1. 

1648, April 21. Mercurius Veridicus, No. 1. 

1648, May 9. Mercurius Urbanicus. 

1648, May 13. Mercurius Poeticus, No. 1. 

1648, May 16. Mercurius Britannicus again 
alive. No. 1. 

1648, May 19. Mercurius Hanestus ; or, news 
from Westminster, No. 1. 

1648, June 1. Mercurius Censorius; or, news 
from the Isle of Wight, No. 1 . 

1648, June 16. The Parliament KiU ; or, the 
tell-tale Bird, No. 6. 

1648, June 21. Mercurius Psitacu*. 

1648, Jun« 22. The Parliament Vulture; or, 
neujs from all parts of the kingdom. No. 1 . 4to.* 



* Most of these papers were In Itmo., and 
They commenced generally with some verses 
and the specimens here inserted will give 
the rhyming powers of their editors. 



tsomeJnJtiL 
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1648, June 26. A perfect Diary of Pauaget 
of the king't army. 

1648, The ParliamenCt Screech-owl ; or. In- 
telligence from several parts. No. 1 . 

1648, July 18. 7%« Moderate: Impartially 
communicating martial affairs to the Ung^m, 
No. 1. 

1648, Julu28. Mercurius Melancholieiu, No.l 

1648, July 31. The Royal Diurnal, No. I. 

1648, Auy. 3. Mercurius Anylicus, No. 1. 

1648, Auy. 11. Mercurim Aqualicut. 

1648, Aug. 17. Hermes Utraticat, No. 1. 

1648, Aug. 2i. Mercurim Fidelicus, No. I. 

1648, il«^. 28. The Parliament Porter; or, 
Door-keeper of the House of Commons, No. 1. 

1648, Sep. 19. Mercurim Anti-Mercurius. 

1648, Sep. 26. The Treaty traverit, No. 1. 

1648, Oct 5. Mercurio Volpone : or, the Fox. 
For the better information of bis majesty's loyal 
subjects, prying into erery junto ; proclaimmg 
their designs ; and reforming all Intelligence. 

1648, Oct. 17. Mercurim Militarit ; or, the 
Army's Scout, &c. No. 1. 

1648, Nov. 8. True Informer ; or, Monthly 
Mercury ; being the certain Intelligence of 
Mercunus MUitaris. To be continued monthly, 
No. 1. 

1648, Nov. 27. Martin Nontente hit Collec- 
tion; No. 1. 

1648, Dec. 6. Paaaget concerning the King, 
the Army, City, and Kingdom, No. 1. 

1648, Dee. 7. Moderate Intelligencer, No. 1. 

1648, Ure. 11. j4 Trance; or, news from Hell, 
brought fresh to town, by Mercurius Acheron- 
ticus, No. 1. 

1648, Dee. 12. Mercurim ImpaHialit, No. I. 

1648. Packets nf Letters from Scotland, tfc. 

1648. Mercurius Insanus Insanissimus, No 2. 

1648. Mercurius Anti-Mereurim. 

1648. Mercurim Gallicm, No. 3.* 



* Newspapers had been established a vtrj short time 
liefore thejr were prostituted to serre a party, and to Im- 
pose upon the pobUc. The following; anecdote, from the 
Interesting memoirs of CoL Hutchinson, of Nottingham, 
written by his wife, will illustrate the subject. When 
describing the conduct of sir John Gell, of Derbyshire, she 
says — " This man kept the diamal malters in pension, so 
that whatever was done in the neighbouring conntles 
•gainst the enemy, was attributed to him } and thus he 
hath indirectly purchased himself a name In story, which 
he never merited ; — one who Icnew tiim well, says he was 
not valliant, though the men once held him up among a 
stand of pilies, while they obtained a glorious victory, 
when the earle of Northampton was slaine ; certainc It Is 
he was never, by his good will, in a fight, but either by 
chance or necessity; and that which made his courage 
the more questioned was, the care be took, and the ex- 
pense he was at, to ret It weekly mentioned In the dlur- 
nals, so that when they had nothing else to renoune him 
for, tbey once put In that the troops of that valiant com- 
mander, sir John Gell, took a dragoon with a plush doublet. 
Mr. Untchinaon, on the other side, that did well for 
Tirtue's sake, and not for the vaine glory of It, never would 
give aniething to bay the flatteries of those scribblers, and 
when one of them once, while he was In towne, made 
mention of something done at Nottingham with lUsehood, 
and had given Oell the glory of an action In which he was 
not eonoemed, llr. Hntchinson rebuked him for it ; where- 
upon the man begged his pardon, and told him he would 
write as much for him the next weeke ; but Mr. Hntchin- 
^im he scorned his mercenary pen, and warned 
tare to be In any of his concernments, where- 
Uow was awed, and he had no more abnae of 
tkind.'' 




1648. Netes from Pembroke and Montgomery ; 
or, Oxford Manchester'd. Montgomery. 4to. 
1648. Mercurim Publicm, No. 1. 
1648. Mercurius Domestictu, No. 1. 
1648. Mercurius Caledonias. 
1648. Mercurius Scoticus. 
1648. The Colchester Spie, No. 1. 

1648. Mercurim Catholicus, No. 2. 

1649, Jan. 30. On this day was beheaded, in 
the forty-ninth year of his age, and twenty-fourth 
of his reign, Charles I. king of England, an 
awful lesson to the possessors of royalty, to watch 
the growth of public opinion, and to moderate 
their pretensions in conformity with the reason- 
able desires of their subjects. The conduct of 
Charles shews the false policy of attempting to 
overcome circumstances ; but none of the Stuarts 
would temporize, and thus ruined themselves. 
The times of this king are a lesson of instruction 
to all ages, particularly as to fixing the character 
of the civil rights and constitutional usages, and 
the means of preventing the spiritual from elevat- 
ing itself above the temporal power, the best 
preventive to which is the aiffusion of knowledge, 
through a well regulated press. Had Charles 
lived at a more early period, when the sense of 
wrong was quickly subdued by the habit of sub- 
mission, his reign would probably have been 
marked by fewer violations of the national liber- 
ties. It was resistance that made him a tyrant. 
The spirit of the people refused to yield to the 
encroachments of authority ; and one act of op- 
pression placed him under the necessity of com- 
mitting another, till he had revived ana enforced 
all those odious prerogatives which, though 
usually claimed, were but sparingly exercised, 
by his predecessors. The unfortunate end of this 
monarch filled the kingdom with consternation. 
The people sought freedom of rights, religious 
and poUtical ; but they had no wish to shed the 
blood of their monarch. The pious resignation 
with which he bore his sufferings had greatiy 
endeared him to the nation ; and the firmness 
with which he conducted himself during his trial 
drew upon him the respect of mankind. His 
mind was inclined to virtue, but he was better 
suited to direct a regular established government 
than to check the pretensions of a popular as- 
sembly, and it was his misfortune to be brought 
forward just at the period when the exercise of 
arbitrary power began to feel restraint from the 
geniusof liberty: a situation of peculiar difficulty, 
and which required great political prudence, 
with no common portion of firmness of character. 
No wonder then that a king who was wholly de- 
ficient of the latter quality, should have become 
the dupe of a small faction of bold and ambitious 
spirits. 

Charles I. was a great virtuoso, and delighted 
particularly in sculpture and painting. He not 
only possessed a critical tact, but an extensive 
knowledge in the fine arts and the relics of an- 
tiquity ; and what is more remarkable, it was a 
passion without ostentation or egotism. 

Warburton,who had ranged with keen delight 
through the age of Charles I., the noblest and 
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the mo6t humiliating in our own histoiy, and > 
in that of the world, perpetually instructive, has 
justly observed the king's passion for the fine 
arts. It was indeed such, that had the reign of 
Charles I. proved prosperous, that sovereigpi 
about 1640 would have anticipated those tastes, 
and even that enthusiasm, which are still almost 
foreign to the nation. 

The mind of Charles I. was moulded by the 
Graces. His favourite Buckingham* was proba- 
bly a greater favourite for those congenial tastes, 
and the frequent exhibition of those splendid 
masques and entertainments, which combined 
all the picture of ballet dances, with the voice of 
munc ; the charms of the verse of Jonson, the 
scenic machinery of Inigo Jones, and the variety 
of &nciful devices of Gerbier, the duke's archi- 
tect, the bosom friend of Rubens. 

For an intimate knowledge of Charles's inter- 
course with artists, the reader is referred to 
D'lsiaeli's Commeniariet on the Life and Reign of 
Charlet I. vol. iii. chap. vii. Lord Orford, in 
his An£edote$ of Paintmg in England, has also 

Siven an interesting anecdote, to show the king's 
iscemment in the knowledge of painting.f 
1649, Feb. A committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to punish the author, pub- 
lisher, printer, or preacher, who should publish a 
pamphlet on the proceedings againtt bringing 
the king to jiutice; and to restrain the printing 
or preaching any thing against the House of 
Commons and the high court of justice. 

1649, April 10—17. The Man in the Moone, 
diieoveringa World of Knavery vnder the Sunne, 
No. 1. This paper was on the side of the king, 
and it was most rigorously suppressed by the 
commonwealth, the soldiers and the city officers 
having strict orders to seize any person who 
should be seen with the paper in their possession, 
or attempting to sell it. Many persons were 
thrown into prison for vending it ; nevertheless, 
every week it regularly made its appearance, in 
defiance of " the powers that were. The fol- 
lowing curious passage occurs in the one dated 
July 4, 1649, a few months onlv after Charles's 
martyrdom : " A hott combat lately happened 
at the Salutation taveme in Holbume, where 
some of the commonwealth vermin, called sol- 



* George TQUen dake of Backiogham, bom Angiut ao, 
II93, ususinated by John Felton, at Portamonth, August 
S3, ItSI. and boiled in Westminster abbey. 

t The high opinion wliicb Ctuuies I. entertained of 
regal digni^, led him to observe a statellness and imperi. 
oQineas of manner, which was not only unenviable and 
disgosting, but stionglycliaiacteiiaed a little mind. Carte, 
in his L^e of Ormond, vol. i. p. SMI, says, tliat diiferent 
rooms in the palaces of Charles, were allotted to ttie differ- 
ent ranks of the nobility and gentry ; and orders were 
hung apln every apartment, forbiddiiig all persona l>elow 
a ccttadn quality to enter. The observance of these 
ridlcolons oistincllonB waa exacted with anch rigour, that 
sir Henry Vane, the yonnger, having introduced himself 
into an apartment allotted to a superior rank, was so sud- 
denly, whilst in discourse, surprised by the king's appear- 
ance, that, not having opportunity to retiie uuperceived, 
he hid himself behind a large carpet, which hong before a 
sideboard. In this situation he was discovered by the 
Idng, who, with unmanly insolence, struck liim with his 
cane. And even in tils days of humiliation, he struck 
colonel Whaley for the omission of some ceremony, or 
imaginary disrespect. 



diers, had seized an Amazonian virago, named 
Mrs. Strosse, upon a suspicion of being a loyal- 
ist, and selling the Man in the Moone ; but die, 
by applying beaten pepper to their eyes, dis- 
armed them, and (with tneir own swordes) forced 
them to aske her forgiveness, and down on thdr 
mary-bones, and pledge a health to the king, 
and confusion to their masters, and so honourabTj 
dismissed them." " Oh !" adds the loyal news- 
writer, " for twenty thousand such gallant spirits, 
when you see that one woman can beat two or 
three." From another number we learn that "An 
act has been brought in, and read, for the sale of 
the goods of the late king, queen, and prince ;* 
New Market Fayre is proclaimed at Wettntintter. 
Here I, before all the world, forbid any man or 
woman to buy any part or parcel thereof, upon 
payne of being guilty of buytng ttolen goods, and 
as they will dearly answer it when the thieves 
and murderers shtul be apprehended and brought 
to the tryal of the laws.'' The writer then men- 
tions an act for borrowing £150,000, and says, 
" Yes, when ye are hang^ ye shtill have it ; toe 
devil is in your covetousness ; a p — choak ye, 
for money won't. What is become of those vast 
sums that you, by robbing and murdering, keep 
your bloodhounds in good flesh till doomsday in 
the afternoon." The number concludes with a 
short hint about " resurrection of royalty." 

1649. Nevifrom PoipUi ; or the nev Reform- 
ation of the army, with a true relation of a colt 
that woe foaled in the aUhedral church of St. 
Paul, in London, and how it wot mhliqti^ 
baptized, and the >uini«, (because a tald colt,) 
was called Baal- Rex .' This pamphlet record 
the strange fact, that the taints actually baptized 
horses in churches at the fonts ; and these ma, 
who baptized horses and pigs in the name of the 
Trinity, sang nsalms as they marched. St 
Paul's cathedral was turned into a market, and 
the aisles, the communion table, and the altar, 
served for the foulest purposes. Prostitutimi 
was professed as a religious act. 

1649. The odious office of licenser of the 
press, seems to have lain dormant a short time 
under the government of Cromwell, from the 
scruples of a conscientious licenser, who desired 
the council of state, for reasons given, to be 
discharged from that employment. This Mabot, 
the licenser, was evidently deeply touched by one 
of the noblest and most eloquent prose compo- 
sitions in the English language; Milton's 
Areopagitiea ; a Speech for the Liberty <^ Un- 
licensed Printing, published in 1644.t It is a 
work of love and inspiration, breathing the most 
enlarged spirit of literature ; separating at an 
awful distance from the multitude, that charac- 
ter " who was bom to study and to love leam- 



• In March, 1(I48, the parliament ordered c 
to be appointed, to inventory the goods and personal es- 
tate of the late king, queen, and prince, and appnisa tlian 
for the use of the public. The whole collection of the 
king's curiosities were sold at above ifM.ooo.— Hit ' 
Hlstorm of England. 

t MUton's Artopagitieit, or a Speech for 
UnHeemed PrMinf. 1S44. tto. Reprinted , 
Again in ITTS, 8m., to wlilch are now added i 
to J.JenUnson, esq., and a preface by the( '" 
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ing for itself, not for lucre, or any other end, 
but, perhaps, for that lasting fame and perpe- 
tui^ of praise, which God and good men have 
consented shall be the reward of those whose 
published labours advance the good of mankind." 

Milton's mind, having now reached maturity, 
yielded in profusion those rich and incomparable 
firuits whicn are the natural produce of genius 
and learning. The Areopagitica, and the Trac- 
tate on Education, were written with the design 
of convincing the presbyterians — who, being 
now in power, were mimicking the intolerant ex- 
ample set them by the prelates — of the iniquity 
and impolicy of endeavouring the suppression of 
opinions by force. He saw, with that quick in- 
tuition which belongs to elevated minds, bow 
vain the attempt must always prove to confine 
thought, or the active expression of it, by mate- 
rial shackles : and, with the honesty and magna- 
nimity of a devout Christian, he sought to vin- 
dicate for others the liberty he had, while his 
party was the weaker, contended for himself. 

One part of this unparalleled effusion turns on 
" the quality which ought to be in every licenser." 
It wilt suit our new licensers of public opinion, 
a laborious corps well known, who constitute 
themselves without an act of star-chamber. The 
following sentences, are some little facts, casually 
preserved, of the ineptitude of such an officer. 

" He who is made judge to sit upon the birth 
or death of books, whether they may be wafted 
into this world or not, bad need to be a man 
above the common measure, both studious, 
learned, and judicious; there may be else no 
mean mistakes in his censure. If he be of such 
worth as behoves him, there cannot be a more 
tedious and unpleasing journey-work, a greater 
loss of time levied upon his head, than to be 
made the perpetual reader of unchosen books 
and pamphlets. There is no book acceptable, 
unless at certain seasons ; but tu be enjoined the 
reading of that at all times, whereof three pages 
would not down at any time, is an imposition 
which I cannot believe bow he that values time 
and his own studies, or is but of a sensible 
nostril, should be able to endure. — ^What advan- 
tage is it to be a man over it is to be a boy at 
school, if we have only scaped the ferula to come 
under the fescue of Imprimatur'' — if serious 
and elaborate writings, as if they were no more 
than the theme of a grammar lad under his 
pedagogue, must not be uttered without the 
cursory eyes of a temporising licenser? When 
a man writes to the world, he summons up all 
his reason and deliberation to assist him ; he 
searches, meditates, is industrious, and likely 
consults and confers with his judicious friends, 
as well as any that writ before him ; if in this, 
the most consummate act of his fidelity and 
ripeness, no years, no industry, no former proof 
of his abilities, can bring him to that state of 
maturity, as not to be still mistrusted and sus- 
pectedjUnless he carry all his considerate diligence, 
all_hi8 m idnight watchings, and expense of Palla- 
dflp9D)lp the hasty view of an unleisured licenser, 
g|naps nuch his younger, perhaps far inferior 



in judgment, perhaps one who never knew the 
labour of book writing; and if he be not repulsed 
or slighted, must appear in print like a Punie 
with his guardian, and his censor's hand on the 
back of his title to be his bail and surety that he 
is no idiot or seducer ; it cannot be but a dis- 
honour and derogation to the author, to the book, 
to the privilege and dignity of learning." 

The following is worth preserving for its ex- 
quisite sarcasm : 

" Debtors and delinquents walk about without 
a keeper: but inoffensive books must not stir 
forth without a visible jailor in their title ; nor is 
it to the common people less than a reproach : 
for if we dare not trust them with an English 
pamphlet, what do we but censure them for a 
giddy, vitious, and ungrounded people, in such 
a sick and weak state of faith and discretion, as 
to be able to take nothing but through the glis- 
ter pipe of a licenser !" 

I^e ignorance and stupidity of these censors 
were often, indeed, as remarkable as their ex- 
terminating spirit. 

The literary fate of Milton was remarkable: 
his genius was castrated alike by the monarchi- 
cal and the republican government. The royal 
licenser expunged several passages from Mil- 
ton's history, in which Milton had painted the 
superstition, the pride, and the cunning of the 
Suon monks, which the sagacious licenser ap- 
plied to Charles II. and the bishops ; but Mil- 
ton had before suffered as merciless a mutilation 
from his old friends the republicans ; who sup- 
pressed a bold picture, taken from life, which 
oe had introduced into his Hittory of the Long 
Parliament and Auembly of IHvtne$. Milton 
gave the unlicensed passages to the earl of 
Anglesea, a literary nobleman, the editor of 
WkitelocVt MemoruUt ; and the castrated pas- 
sage, which could not be licensed in 1670, was 
received with peculiar interest when separately 
published in 1681.* 

After the death of the king, Milton obtained 
the situation of Latin secretary to the Common- 
wealth. No sooner was he placed in this office, 
than he was applied to by those who were then 
in power, to write — first a rejoinder to the cele- 
brated royalist pamphlet, named Eikun Banlike, 
which he published under the title of Eikono- 
clattet; and secondly, an answer to the Defentio 
Reifiapro Carolo Prima, by Salmasius. 

Never did any book more fulfil the ends for 
which it was produced, than this work of Milton. 
It was every where received on the continent 
with astonishment and applause. The ambas- 
sadors of the different governments of Europe, at 
that time resident in London, paid visits of com- 

* It la a 4to tract, enbtled Mr. Jokn Milton't Ckancttr 
of the Long Parliament and Auembljf of DMnet, <n 1641 : 
omitted In his other works, and never before printed, and 
very seasonable for these times. lOsi. It is inserted in 
the uncastrated edition of Milton's pitMe works in 1738. 
It is aretort on the Presbyterian CSement Walker's Huiorp 
of the Independents, and Warburton, in hit admlnU>le 
oiaracters of the historians of this period, allndlng to 
Clement Walker, says, " Milton was even with him in the 
line and severe chumcter he draws of the Presbyterian 
administration.'' 
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fliment to the author. It had the honour to be 
ttmed by the hands of the common hangman 
at Toulouse, on Friday the 27th of June, 1660, 
and at Paris on the 9th of July in the same year. 
Lastly, having been perused by Christina, queen 
of Sweden, she was struck with the eloquence of 
the composition, the strength of the reasoning, 
and the vigour with which he exposed the futility, 
the sophistry, and contractions of his antagonist, 
spoke on all occasions warmly in its praise, and 
from tbfft hour withdrew her faTOur from Sal- 
masius. This redoubted champion sank under 
his defeat, withdrew himself into obscurity, and 
soon after died in Holland. Claudius Salmasius 
was bom April 15, 1588, and died Sept. 8, 1653. 
1649. The following work was printed at 
CoBK : Certain Acts and Dedaratiom made by 
the eccletiattical congregation of archbishops, 
bishops, and other prelates met at Clonmacncnse, 
on 4th Dec. 1649. Cork, 25th Feb. 1649, 
[1650,] and reprinted in Dublin by W. B. 4to, 
20 pages. In 1664, was printed a small work, 
entitled, Inquisilio in fidem Christianorum Au- 
jtu sectUi, authore Rogero Boyle, Decano Corca- 
giensi, 12rao. 

1649. Died,EDWART> Raben, who styled him- 
self »UM(«rjmn<ffr, the first in Aberdeen. (See 
page 469, ante.) On the 9th of the subsequent 
month of Januarr, the magistrates and town 
council, appointed James Brown, minister of 
Invemochty, to succeed Mr. Raban in the office 
of printer to the town and university, with the 
same emoluments which his predecessor had 
been entitled to receive from the town. Brown 
printed the works of several authors who 
nourished at the time. In 1651, he printed 
The form and order of the Coronation of Charles 
the Second, as it was acted and done at Scone, 
the first of January, 1651. 

1649. Died, John Gerardus Vossius, a very 
learned professor of chronology and eloquence at 
Leyden, and of history at Amsterdam, whose 
works are frequently referred to as authorities, par- 
ticularly the following: — De Historicus Gracis, 
De Historicus Latinus, and Ars Historica. He 
was bom in the year 1577. He was the father 
of ten children in a very short space of time, 
and being attended with a wonderful fertility in 
his pen, made Grutiussay, with some pleasantry, 
that he did not know whether Vossius had a 
better knack of producing children or books. 

1649, Dec. 4. Died, Wiht-i am Drummond, 
a celebrated poet and historian of Scotland. He 
was the son of sir John Drammond, of Haw- 
thoroden, a retired seat near Edinburgh, where 
he was bom in 1585. He was destined for the 
law, but Parnassus had more charms than the 
law. He wrote the history of the five James's 
successively kings of Scotland; and his poetical 
works consist of amatory sonnets and madrigals, 
chiefly expressive of a hopeless passion which 
possessed his own bosom ; some sacred poems ; 
few complimentary odes and addresses to the 
two kings, James I. and Charles I. on their 
respective visits to Edinburgh ; and a variety of 
epigrammatic and humorous pieces. In many 



of these compositions there are passages of gieat 
delicacy and tenderness ; but, as with the minor 
poets of this age in general, it is difficult to fixtd 
any entire piece which is not degraded by some 
share of insipidity, or by forced and coid con- 
ceits, or by that coarseness which, aAer aD, 
seems to have been the prevailing tone of mind 
in even the most enlightened portions of society 
at the beginning of the seventeenth ccntuij. 
Ben Jonson made a pedestrian pilgrima^ into 
Scotland, in order to see him. He left a widov 
and three children. His works were printed at 
Edinburgh, in folio, in 1711. 

Dmmmond's Polemo middinia is the eariiest 
regular British macaronic poetry,* and was pro- 
bably written when he was on a visit to his 
brother-in-law, at Scotstravet, and contains a 
ludicrous account of a battle between lady 
Scotstravet under the title of Vitarva, and lady 
Newbams asNebema. The celebrity of this poem 
has no doubt been increased from the circum- 
stance of bishop Gibson having in his earlier 
years published an edition (Oxford, 1691, 4to.) 
with Latin notes. 

1649, Jan. 1. Mercuriut Melancholicut i com- 
municating the grand afiaiis of the kingdom, 
especially from Westminster and the head quar- 
ters, No. 1. 

1649, Jan. 2. Heads of a Diary, collected oat 
of the Journals of both Houses of Parlianuni. 

1649, Jan. 8. The Kingdom's faithfull Pott. 

1649, Jan. 26. The Army's modest InUUt- 
gencer. No. 1 . 

1649, Feb. 9. The Kingdom's faithful ami 
impartial Scout, No. 1 . 

1649, March 7. The impartial Intelligencer, 
No. 1 . In No. 7 of this paper is the first regular 
advertisement which has been met with. It is 
from a gentlemen of Candish, in Suffolk, from 
whom two horses had been stolen. — f^'icholt. 

1649, April 7. A modest Narrative of Intelli- 
gence, fittest for the the Republic of England and 
Ireland, No. 1. 

1649, April 11. Mercurius Eleneticus, No. 1. 



* It is the characteristic of a macaronic poem to be 
written in Latin hexameters, but so as to admit occasioe- 
ally vernacular words, either in their native form, or with 
a Latin inflexion ; other licenses, too, are allowed in Ae 
measure of the lines, contrary to the strict rules of proso- 
dy. For the origin of this term, different deriratkias 
have been asigned: the most rational is that of Mr. 
MasoD Goode, who adduces it from the Italian term, Mtt- 
cheronef significative of a blockhead, an i^oramns, of 
an equivalent ^nf\U\\.pudding.patrdfeltow i Maccktrtmem. 
Macaronics are obviously, therefore, burlesque tTwi^^r^nn^ 
of the unclas^ical style of such writers, Ooode's lAft 9f 
Dr. Oeddes. TheophtloPoiengi, better known bytfaenaiDe 
of Merlin Coccaye, was born iji the Tlctnity of Mantua, !■ 
UQl, and became a Benedictine; but being of an amocow 
turn, he quitted his habit, which he resumed after Iw had 
led a rambling life for some years. He died in 1844, and 
he Is the reputed Inventor of Macaronic poety. Tbe Ma- 
caronic productions of tbe English press are not tot 
numerous, this species of writing having been Utile euld- 
vated. At the end of vol. vi. of Leland's Jtinmry, (pp. 
151 — 156,; Heamehas given a short poem, somewhat m 
the Macaronic style, relative to a battle at Oxford, between 
the scholars and the townsmen ; and part of Rug^e*! 
celebrated comedy of Ignoramus is composed on tiles 
model. 

An edition was published by Messrs. Foully 
gow, 1788, and it is also to be fonnd in a colle 
Carminvm rariorvm MacuoD, delectus. 
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1649, April 17. The Mm in the Moon, No. 1. 

1649, April 30. Coutinwd Heads of perfect 
Ptutage$ in Parliament. 

1649, April 24. Mercuriut Pragmatieut, for 
Kirig Charles II. 

1649, April 24. Menmriiu Militarit, No. 1. 

1649, April 30. EnglantPe moderate Meuen- 
ger. No. 1. 

1649, May 4. Merew/tHt Britaamicut, No. 1. 

1649, May 9. The perfect Weeklv AccmaU. 

1649,May21. MerewiutMeUm4:hilitm,^o.\. 

1649, May 21 . Mercurivt Philo Monarchietu. 

1649, May 25. Merevriui Paeifieue. 

1649, 3fay 29. Mercuriut Republicut, No. 1. 

1649, Jlfn-curttM Verfx. 

1649, June 13. Metropolitan Nuncio, No. 3. 

1649, June 21. The moderate Mercury, No. 1. 

1649, July 23. A TWniatet Joumay of perfect 
Paaagu in Parliament, No-1.* 

1649, July 26. Mercuriut Carolinut, No. 1. 

1649, Aug. 2. The armiet painful Mettenger. 

1649, Aug. 2. Gnat SntotnV painful Met- 
tenger. No. 1. 

1649, Sep. 6. JMinvuntu Hibemicus, No. I. 

1649, Oct. 1. The Weekly Intelligencer. 

1649, Ort. 1. A brief Relation of tome Affairt 
civil and military, No. 1. 

1649, Oct. 9. Several Proceedingt tn Parlia- 
nMn^, No. I. 

1649, Oct. 23. A brief Relation of tome Affairt 
and Transactiant, civiland military, both foraign 
and domettique. Licensed by Gualter Frost, 
Eaauiie, secretary to the councell of state, ac- 
cordiDg to the direction of tbe late act. No. 4. 

1649, Dec. 27. A perfect Diurnal of tome 
Patiaget of the armiet in England and Ireland. 
Licensed by the secretary of the army. No. 1. 

1649. Barbosa, a bisnop of Ugentti, printed 
among his works a treatise obtained by one of 
his domestics bringing in a fish rolled in a leaf 
of written paper, which his curiosity led him to 
examine. He was sufficiently interested to mn 
out and search the fish market, till he found the 
manuscript out of which it had been torn. He 
published it under the title Zte OffieiaEpitcopia. 
Machiavelli acted more adroitly in a similar 
case ; a manuscript of the Apophthegms of the 
ancients by Plutarch having fallen into his 
bands, he selected those which pleased him, and 
put them into the mouth of his hero Castrucio 
Caitricani. 

1650, July. Amonoos Nicolai Gbefwe, a 
printer, from Nykoping, introduced the art of 
lypogpraphy intoGrotnenburg, a commercial town 
of Sweden, in the province of West Gothland. 
One of the earliest specimens of his printing, is a 
rolurae containing the Ptalmt, in Swedish verse, 
Luther's Catechism, and other pieces, dated 1650. 
In the year 1669 Grefwe sustained very serious 
damage, as well by the shipwreck of a vessel 
which was conveying to him a large quantity of 
types and paper from Hamburgh, as by a fire, 
which on the 10th day of May consumed his 



* Oroamentfd with Om unu of tbe Bepablic. 



whole establishment, together with a great part 
of the town. 

1650. A precept occurs from the lord major 
of the city of London, ordering the company of 
stationers to substitute the arms of the common- 
wealth for those of the late king ; and to remove 
the king's picture and all monarchical arms out 
of their hall. 

1650. Anthony Uphill left £6 to the poor 
of the stationers' company. 

1650. Died, Rooeb Damiell, printer to the 
university of Cambridge. He had been joined 
in the patent with Thomas Buck, and was suc- 
ceeded in the office bv John Field. Daniell used 
for his mark, a naked figure of Truth — a sun in 
her right hand, a cnp in her left, with milk 
stieammg from each breast, liaving for a motto 
Hinc Lueem et Pocula Sacra. 

1650. In this year, that now highly reroected 
body of Christians, termed Quakert, had their 
origin ; which was as follows : — George Fox,* a 
shoemaker, being at a lecture delivered at Derby, 
on the 30th of October, by a colonel of the par- 
liament army, after the service was over addressed 
the congregation, till there came an officer who 
took him by the hand, and said, that he and the 
other two that were with him, must go before 
the magistrates. They were examined for a 
long time, and then George Fox, and one John 
Fretwell, of Stoviensby, a husbandman, were 
committed to the house of correction for six 
months, upon pretence of blasphemous expres- 
sions. Gervas Bennet, one of the two justices 
who signed their mittimus, hearing that Fox 
bad him, and those about him, " Tremble at the 
word of the Lord," regarded Uiis admonition so 
lightmindedly, that from that time, he called 
Fox and his friends, Quaken. This new and 
unusual denomination was taken up so eageriy, 
that it soon ran all over England, and from 
thence to foreign countries. — Sewel. 

It has since remained their distinctive name, 
insomuch, that to the present time they are so 
termed in acts of parliament ; and in their own 
declarations on certain public occasions, and in 
addresses to the king, they designate themselves 
" the people called Quakert." The community, 
in their rules and minutes, for government 
and discipline, denominates itself " the Society 
of Friends." 

The Quakers at their first setting forward, 
committed various kinds of extravagancies and 
other disorders ; which probably, if they had not 
been opposed, would more readily have subsided. 
But the ministers, justices of the peace, con- 
stables, and others, disputed with tnem, bound 



* Oeorga Vox, who la accmmteil tbe fonnder of the 
Quaken, waa bom at Dxmyton, in Leicestershire, in 1684. 
He waa at flrat placed with a shepherd, and alterwarda 
was bound apprentice to a ahocmajcer. He auflered fre- 
quent imprisonment and mach ill aaoage fl-om tlwse In 
power, during hia public preaching. In 1(S6S, be nuiiried 
the widow of a Welch Judfce, but still cDntinned hia comae 
of itinerant preaclmig. and viaited Holland, Germany, 
and America. He died at London, January 13, ifigo. 
Hia Jonmal waa printed at I.ondon in IIKH, bis Epistles 
in ISM, and hia Tracts in 1700, all in folio. 

3 T 
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them over to keep the peace, procured them to be 
indicted, and imprisoned, thus rendered the sect 
considerable. They ran about the streets, foam- 
ing and bellowing out such like expressions as 
these : " Repent, repent ; Woe, woe f the judge 
of the worla is come !" Some of them stood 
naked on the market^;ross, on the market-days, 
preaching from thence to the people. At Ken- 
dal, in Westmoreland, the wife oi^ one Edmund 
Adlington, went naked through the streets. A 
man and a woman, who called themselves Adam 
and Ere, went publicly naked ; and, when ex- 
amined concerning the same at the assizes, the 
man affirmed that the power of God was upon 
him, and he was commanded so to do. In their 
preaching they called themselves " the way, the 
truth, and the life." They made it a constant 

Sractice to enter into the churches with their 
ats on during divine service, and to rtul openly, 
and exclaim aloud anunst the ministers, calling 
them liars, deludeis oT the people, Baal's priests, 
Babylon's merchants selling beastlv ware, and 
biddmg them come down from the high places. 
The railed at the judges sitting on the bench, 
calling them scarlet-coloured b^ts. The jus- 
tices of the peace they styled "justices so 
called ;" and said there would be Quakers in 
England, when there should be no justices of 
the peace. A quaker, to prove the text that 
" Man shall not live by bread alme, but by the 
word of God," persisted in refusing his meals. 
The literal text proved for him a dead letter, 
and this practical commentator died by a me- 
taphor. This quaker, however, was not the only 
victim to the letter of the text ; for the famous 
Origin, by interpreting in too literal a way the 
12th verse of the 19th of St. Matthew, which 
alludes to those persons who become eunuchs 
for the kingdom of heaven, with his own hands 
armed himself against himself, as is sufficiently 
known. " JHetoumon* it not mouUnu P' 

A poetof the time thus speaks of the religious 
insanity which raged among the people, and 
the numerous sects in which they were divided : 

ON SECTS. 

Eternity, wblch pozzies all the world 
To name the Inhabitants that people it ; 
Xtemity, whose nndiaeoveied conntrjr 
We fools divide before we come to see H, 
Maklncr one part contain all happiness. 
The other misery, then onseen flcht for It : 
All sects pretending to a rl(ht of choice, 
Yet none go wiillnsly to lake a part. 

In one of ifae chronicling poems of George 
Withers, entitled a Dark Lanthome, published 
in November, 1652, after noticing that God, to 
mortify us, had sent preachers from " the shop- 
board and the plough," 

Such as we seem Jnstly to contemn. 
As maUag Imtiis abhoncd, which come from them. 

again, he describes these aelf'taught " Teachers 
•od Prophets," and saya, 

Thef act as men in ecstades have done — 
Striving their dondr vialoBS tn declare, 
TiO they have lost the notions which thity k*d. 
^d want bot fHw degrees of being msd. 



1650. In a corned v, called Hey for H<me$tf, 
written by T. Randolph,* there is ihe stationen* 
preface before the play. "Reader, this is a 
pleasant comedy, though some may judge it 
satirical, 'tis the more like Aristophanes, the 
father ; besides, if it be biting, 'tis a biting age, 
we live in; then biting for biting." Again, Tom 
Randal, the adopted son of Ben Jon5on,beingtbe 
translator hereotjfollowed his father's steps. They 
both of them loved sack, and harmless mirth, 
and here they shew it; and I, that know myself, 
am not averse from it neither. This I thought 
good to acquaint thee with. Farewell. Thine, 

1650. The following Ancient CSutomt tued ns 
a Printing-house at this period, are taken from 
Moxon's ifechanical Exercitet,\ and which hand 
down the peculiar customs formerly observed 
with respect to that curious tribunal, termed "a 
Cbapel," as well as some other singularities in 
practice among the members of the art at this 
early period. Though, from the change that has 
taken place in the habits of men and circum- 
stances of trade, as well as from other matters 
which have happened in more recent times, the 
ancient customs will not apply to modem prac- 
tice ; yet, as historical memoranda, such things 
afford an opportunity of contrasting the past 
with the present, and thus become a subject of 
some amusement ; and hence it may be presumed 
that they will contribute to many in the pro- 
fession, and to many more who may yet enter it, 
both instruction and. gratification, and, therefore, 
we shall quote them entire. 

"Every printing-house is by the custom of 
time out of mind, called a Chapel, and all the 
workmen that belong to it are members of the 
Chapel ; and the oldest freeman is lather of the 
Chapel. I suppose the style was originally con. 
ferred upon it by the courtesie of some great 
churchman, or men (doubtless when chapels 
were in more veneration than of late years they 
have been here in England,) who, for the books 
of divinity that proceeded from a printing- 
house, gave it the reverend title of Chapel. 

There have been formerly, customs and bye- 
laws made and intended for the well and good 
government of the Chapel, and for the more 
civil and orderly deportment of all its members 
while in the Chapel ; and the penalty for the 
breach of any of these laws and customs, is, in 
printers' language, called a Solace; and the 
judges of these solaces, and other controversies 
relating to the Chapel, or any of its members, 
were, plurality of votes in the Chapel, it being 
asserted as a maxim, that " the Chapel cannot 
err." But when any controversy is thus decided, 
it always ends in the good of the Chapel. 

1. Swearing in the Chapel — a solace, 

2, Fighting in the Cbapel-^ solace. 



* Thomas Randotpli was bom at Newnham. Jone IMk, 
IMS ; and died at Blatherwick, March 17th, 1634. 

t Uechttaicat Sxereita, by Joseph Moxon. 
■677-0(1. s vols. 4to. For an account of Mr. " 
the year i683, patt. 



lOM. 
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3, Abusive language, or giving the lie in the 
Cbapel — a solace. 

4, To be drunk in the Chapel-^a solace. 

d, For any of the workmen to leave his candle 
burning at night — a solace.* 

6, If the compositor let iall his composing- 
stick, and another take up— a solace. 

7, Three letters and a space to lie under the 
compositor's case — a solace. 

8, If a pressman let fall his ball, or balls, 
and another take it or them up— a solace.f 

These solaces were to be bought off, for the 
cood of the Chapel ; nor were the prices alike, 
for some were 12d. M. Ad. 2d. li., according 
to the nature and quality of the solace. But if 
the delinquent proved obstinate or refractory, 
and woula not pay his solace at the price of the 
Chapel, they solaced him thus : — ^The workmen 
take him by force and lay him on his belly, 
athwart the correcting stone, and hold him there, 
while another of the workmen, with a paper- 
board, gives him Wl. and a jnirie, viz. eleven 
blows on his buttocks, which he lays on accord- 
ing to his ovra mercy. 

These nine solaces were all the solves usually 



wid generally accepted; yet in some particular 

did, 
other solaces, viz. 



Chapels the workmen did, by consent, make 



That it should be a solace for any of the 
workmen to mention joining their penny, or 
more, a piece, to send for drmk. 

To mention spending chapel money till Satur- 
day night, or any other before agreed time. 

To play at quadrats,^ or excite any of the 
cbapel to play at quadrats, either for money or 
drink. 

This solace is generally purchased by the 
master printer, as ifSl because it hinders the work- 
men's works, as because it batters and spoils the 
auadiats, for the manner how they play with 
lem is thus, — they take five, or seven, or more, 
St quadrats (generally of the English body) and 
holding their hand below the surface of the cor- 
recting stone, shake them in their hand and toss 
them upon the stone, and then count how many 
Tiiclu upwards each man throws in three times, 
or any number of times agreed on ; and he that 
throws most wins the bet of all the rest, and 
stands out free, till the rest have tried who 
throws fewest nicks upwards in so many throws, 
for all the rest are free, and he pays the bet 

For any to take up a sheet, u he received 
eopu-moneu ; or if he received no copy-money, 
and did ttike up a sheet, and carried that sheet 
or sheets out of the printing-house till the whole 
book was printed oCT and published. 

Any of the workmen may purchase a solace 
for any trivial matter, if the rest of the Chapel 
consents to it As if anv of the workmen sing 
in the Chapel, he that is offended at it may. 



* Thanlu to the inTsntion of gat for doing away with 
KTcasy boxes. 

t.SaiM'M'l^ by ^< OM of the composition roller. 

t Ivined jeffing, and is always played with nine m qoad- 
rata, called gidn a practice very prevalent in the piesent 
day. 



with the Chapel's consent, purchase a'penny or 
two-penny solace for any workman's singing 
after the solace is made ; or if a workman or 
a stranger salute a woman in the Chapel, after 
the making of the solace, it is a solace of such 
a value as is agreed on. The price of all 
solaces to be purchased is wholly arbitrary in the 
Chapel ; and a penny solace may perhaps cost 
the purchaser six-pence, twelve-pence, or more, 
for the good of the chapel. Yet sometimes 
solaces may cost double the purchase, or more : ' 
as if some compositor have (to affront a press- 
man) put a whisp of hay in the pressman's ball- 
racks ; if the pressman cannot brook this affront, he 
will lay six-pence down on the correcting stone, 
to purchase a solace of twelve-pence upon him 
that did it; and the Chapel cannot in justice 
refuse to grant it, because it tends to the good of 
the Chapel; and being granted, it becomes 
every member's duty to make what discovery he 
can, because it tends to the further good of the 
Chapel; and by this means it seldom happens 
but the aggrressor is found out 

Nor did solaces reach only the members of 
the Chapel, but also strangers that came into the 
Chapel and offered affronts or indignities to the 
Chapel, or any of its members; the Chapel 
would determine a solace : example — it was a 
solace for any to come to the King's printing- 
house and ask for a ballad : 

For any to come and inquire of a compositor 
whether be had news of such a galley at sea : 

For any to bring a wisp of hay, directed to 
any of the pressmen : 

And such strangers were commonly sent by 
some who knew the customs of the Chapel, and 
had a mind to put a trick upon the stranger. 

Other customs were used in the Chapel, which 
were not solaces, viz. every new workman to 
pay half-a-crown, which is called his Uenvenite. 
This being so constant a custom, is still looked 
upon by all workmen as the undoubted right of 
the Chapel, and therefore never disputed; he 
who has not paid his bienvetiHs is no member of 
the Cbapel, nor enjoys any benefit of Chapel 
money. If a journeyman wrought formerly in 
the same printing-house, and come again to 
work in it, he pays but half a bienvenue. If a 
journeyman tmout more or less in another print- 
ing-house, and anv of the Chapel can prove it, 
he pays half a bienvenue. 

I told you before that abusive language, or 
giving the lie, was a solace ; but in discourse, 
when anv of the workmen affirm any thinr that 
is not believed, the compositor knocks with the 
back comer of bis composing-stick against the 
lower ledge of his lower-case ; and the press- 
man knocks the handles of his ball-stocks to- 
gether, thereby signifying the discredit they give 
to his story. 

It is customary for all the joumevmen to make 
every year new Paper-Windows, whether the old 
will serve again or no ; because that day they 
make them, the master-printer g^ves them a 
Way-goote, that is, he makes them a good 
feast, and not only entertains them at hisown 
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house, bat besides gives tbem money to spend at 
the ale-bouse, or tavern, at n%ht; and to this 
feast they invite the corrector, founder, smith, 
joiner, and ink^uaker, who all of them severally 

SKcept the corrector in his own civility) open 
eir purse-strings, and add their benevolence 
(which workmen account their duty, because 
they generally choose these workmen) to the 
master-printer's; but from the corrector they 
expect nothing, because the master-printer 
choosing him, we workmen can do him no kind- 
ness. These umy-gooiet arc always kept about 
Bartholomew-tide; and till the master-printer 
have given this way-goose,* the journeymen do 
not use to work by candle-light. 

If a journeyman marry he pays half-a^srown 
to the Chapel. 

When his wife comes to the Chapel, she pays 
six-pence, and then all the journeymen join their 
two-pence a-piece to welcome her. 

If a journeyman have a son bom, he pays 
one shilling: if a daughter, six-pence. 

The iather of the Chapel drinks first of 
Chapel drink, except some other joume3rman 
have a token, viz. some agreed piece of coin or 
metal, marked by consent of tne Chapel, for 
then, producing that token, he drinks first; this 
token IS always ^ven to him who in the round 
should have drank, had the last chapel drink 
held out; therefore, when the Chanel drink 
comes in, they generally say, who has tne token ? 

Though these customs are no solaces, yet the 
Chapel excommunicates the delinquent ; and he 
shall have no benefit of Chapel-money till he 
have paid. 

It IS also customary in some printing-houses 
that if the compositor or pressman make either 
the other stand still through the neglect of their 
contracted task, that then ne who neglected shall 
pay him that stands still as much as if he had 
wrought. 

The compositois are jocosely called galley- 
slaves, because allusively they are, as it were, 
bound to their galleys ; and the pressmen are 
jocosely called horse8,because of the hard labour 
th^ go through all day long.t 

An apprentice, when he is bound, pays half- 
a-crown to the Chapel; and when he is made 
free, another half-crown, but is yet no member 
of the Chapel ; and if he continue to work 
journey-work in the same house, he pays another 
hdf-crown, and is then a member of the Chapel. 

So far the ancient cmtoms. The followmg 
observations are given, as relating to modem 
practice. 

" In extensive houses, where many work- 
men are employed, the calling a Chapel is," 
says Mr. M'Creery, " a business of great im- 



• The derinitlon of thi* term is not geaenSly known. 
It Is from the old English word wapM, stabble A stabble 
goose is a known dahity in our days. A wayz-g^x»e was 
oie head dish at the annual feast of the forefathers of oar 
fraternity. "WATz-eoosz, a stnbUe-goose, an enter- 
tainment given to Joameymen at the beginnUis of winter." 
BoUm's Diet. 3rd BdU. 

t why not, by the same reasoning, becanse they, as it 
w«ie, tn bonsd to their hoiaeir —fi,—H<auari. 



portance, and generally takes place -mhea a 
member of the office has a complaint to allege 
against any of his fellow-worxmen, the fint 
intimation of which he makes to the Father of 
the Chapel, usually the oldest printer in the 
house, who, should he conceive that the chafge 
can be substantiated, and the injury supposed 
to have been received is of such magnitude as to 
call for the interference of the law, summonaes 
the members of the Cbapel before him at the 
impaling ttone, and there receives the allegations 
and the defence in solemn assembly, and dis- 
penses justice with typographical rigour wad 
impartiality. These trius, though they aie 
sources of neglect of business, and other ir- 
regularities, oiten afford scenes of genuine hu- 
mour. The punishment generally conrists in the 
criminal providing a libation by which the 
offended workmen may wash away the stain that 
his misconduct has leit upon the body at large. 
Should the plaintiff not oe able to substantiate 
his charge the fine then falls upon himself, for 
having maliciously arraigned his companion, — a 
mode of practice which is marked with the 
features of sound policy, a* it never loses sight 
of the good of the Chanel." 

The origin of applying the appellation of 
Cbapel to a printing-onice, has been guessed at 
bv many writers. Mr. M'Creery says, the title 
01 Chapel to the internal regulations of a print- 
ing-office, originated in Caxton's exercisiag the 
profession in one of the chapels of Westminster, 
and may be considered as an additional proof, 
from the antiquity of the custom, of his being 
the first English printer. 

Kaeh jointer hence, howe'er onblest his walls, 
E*en to this day his house a chapel calls. 

The following humorous description of a 
modem Chapel, is taken from a very clerer 
poem, entitled the Compoting Room, written 
by Mr. George Brimmer, a printer of London, in 
1833 ; and as it depicts a real icene, we shall 
be excused for inserting it at length. 

THE CHAPEL. 

Bat now the father damps the angry flame. 
And the fbll chapel empties every /rnw. 
Sam Brown— the plaintUT— daly has paid down. 
With solemn pliiz, the costomary brown ; 
For bere, as in king William's conits of law. 
There must be current coin as well as Jaw. 
The clerk cries " Silence I" and the fri£ber spread* 
His hand, in view of the assembled heads. 
And thus commences — " Gentlemen, in yoor 
"ColiectiTe wisdom we must find a core 
" For ills— which I'm inform'd by Mr. Brown. 
** Stick in his throat, and cant be bolted dowa." 
At this ensaes a load and general langli. 
With nods and winks, and lots of umder-ek^. 
Order restor'd, — complainant states his case 
With quantum-n^f. of tremor and grimace ; 
" I'm sorry, Oents, (his hand upon his braces.) 
" My case has caos'd yoa all to leave yoor cues — 
" But Mr. Green supposes I am Green, 
" Whereas the diff'rence will be shortly seen, 
" For you're too deep, too long upon the town. 
" To think that brown is green, or green is brown." 
Load cries of A'onseiue, ToUyi TrosA, and Stt^f 
Miz'd ap with QvoMm, Btmr Urn, TkafM wssMJ^' 

Now Mr. Brown — to order call'd- . 
To tell the chapel of Green's erO deeds. 
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" Mf Mber— Milter Father— Gentlemen— 
li TOUT pennlulon 1*11 begin a^iaio, 
t TDesdaj •Aemoon, at half-past fonr- 



■with; 



" It mlKfat be aomewhat leaa, or lomewhat mor»— 
" Defendant Green (as I suppose) espied 
** An empty letter-board at my friune side, 
•' And speedtly auUdted me to 

- Permit liis nainc it a day or so. 

" This I— at all times willing to oUeeg^ 

Here plaintifrs bead sastaln'd a Tt^'rous nweae, 
Which droTe tlie heels of diapeloniana near 
Upon the toes collected in their rear. 
And cans'd some growiings— endi as, ' Cnt the line I" 

- Dismiss Ilia eaa«, tliat I may go to mine I 

" I wish that Brown and Green were black and bloe, 
*' For hind'ring business with this much ado;" 
With more, which it Is needless here to note i 
When the loud " rilence I" of the ihther's throat 
Bsalls our bang-up speaker to his theme. 
Kindles liis Are, and generates his steam. 

" Wen— to condnde— to Mr. Green I lent 
"This board— the suhlect of my discontent | 
" Bnt if chopp'd up,— or cast into that tenriw 
*■ From whence, alas! no letter-boards return- 
" Or seir'd by qaoln-dimwer overseer, to bear 
" Ita load of standing matter for a year 
"(Fast bound in his queer closet* s potent spell], 
'* To me *twere qnite as utt'eome-ai-aiU. 
" Therefore, I pray ye, make my cause your own, 
« And let this worthy chapel*s will be done." 

He ceas'd— and, with a self-approTing smUe, 
L>ook*d round upon the partners of his toil i 
Then prick'd his earq up and compos'd his mien. 
To learn what might proceed from Mr. Green. 

He, with Ann front and a decided tone. 
Admits at ooce the damage he has done. 
■* I make not, gentlemen, a vain defence 
" Against our chapel's laws and common sense. 
" I am the worm which lerell'd Joaah*s gourd I 
" I saw— I borroVd— end I kept his board. 
" TUt \»tbe head and front of my offence i 
" For UUi the chapel flue la trnnim-ptnai 
•' Which I (in duty bouod) will freely pay— 
" Bnt yet I haTe a word or two to say. 
"I hate the curst aristocratic crow 
" Of an <a»<r<itai ill <aw«ria .'— 
"Had Mr. Brown. whUe claiming of his right, 
" BdiaT*d towards me In a way polite, 
« And not pcrfarm*d the parts of Batmee and SwM— 
"Which (though he acts them tolerably well) 
**To me are hatefbl as the fiends of hell — 
*■ I should have kept my temper and my word, 
" And long ere this retum'd his letter-board." 

So saying, on liis cash his hand he laid. 
As one wlio thought— why, damme, who*s afraid ) 
Which when the father and the chapel saw, 
Tbe err was—'* Messrs. Brown & Green, withdraw f" 
This while they did, the chapel langh'd outright : 
Green stalk'd like AJaz bom the Held of fight > 
While little Brown— (like dog who fears the gale 
May aepaimte his body from his tail. 
And therefore draws it close his legs between}— 
alow creeping o'er the office fioor was seen. 
At length the door shuts after them— and now, 
O Muse I asaist me to describe — (A« rsv. 

To aid your Tiew (I should liare said before) 
Imagine, reader, thirty men, or more. 
Assembled near a long impotirng'ttone ; 
Some more than tUtf, some but (lom^r-mc— 
Of each complexion, disposition, taste— 
lmbn*d with virtue, or by vice debas'd. 
80BM strictly steady, fram'4 to penerere. 
Pursue thii course throughout the varying year :— 
From bed to BiMmrin't, and from BaUwMt back 
Tb bed— in one oontintt*d beaten track : 
Deducting Sundays, walking, eating, sleeping. 
Thro' their whole lives at work they're dosdykeqiing. 
Others, erratic from their mother's breast. 
Are by some untsm'd devil still poasest— 
These are your harum-scarum joUy boys. 
Who love Scotch ale, and glory in their noise 1 
Who, if their object were the soul's salvation. 
Would strive to carry that — by acclamation I 
TUs latter class (well knowing how to screen) 
lataitiTeiy take the part of Oreen. 
The former — not wluout abundant cause — 
Support Stml Brown, the chapel, and its laws. 



And now— let looaa awlille eadi Typo^a ton(a»— 
Conftislon reign'd, wliich cannot here be sung. 
Take, then, this single sample for the iriiole— 
A glass of punch wUi show wliaf a in the bowt— 
" 1 say Tom Green has spoken like a man !" 
Loud cries of ** Order I" tliroogh the chsMl ran ; 
gone from the father's lungs, and sonu from those 
Tdept the Smmti, the Xav-wormt, uA the Crtrn. 
At length the ftttaer — " Gentlemen, forb«u' ! 
" While an are talking, nobody can bear. 
** Into ahort m»tUmM cnt your long wrAoiss t 
" For teaUy this too much our time engrosses. 
" And time, if weU employ'd, is cash, my boys 1 
" TlMTCfiire save an you can, and— spare your Jaws,', 

Anon, like Antwerp's dtadd, appears 
Thb Motion — filling many breasts with fears ; 
But soon th' AHNDMaNT's quick eqilodlng mine 
Compels its stent commander to resign. 
" I move that we remit the fine on Green," 
Was leveU'd to the ground a* soon as seen 
(Howe'er secure, dctermin'd. or nnwiiling). 
By moving — " that Green's line be made a abOUog." 
Thus showing, though the chapel's laws tttey guard. 
No Mah on indlvldnaU to be hard 1 
While the piopoaers cf entire remissloB 
Hold out immunity for crime's commission. 

At length the chapel's meaaenger goes down 
Below— to fetch up Messrs. Oreen and Brown. 
ArriVd the chapel's organ — L e. dad — 
Breathes forth this solemn dirge, so slow and aad : — 

" My painful duty, Mr. Green, is now 
" (In chapel, where aU typographers bow) 
" The chapd's awful mandate to reveal, 
** And show you how your brother members feeL 
"You have been guilty of a great transgression : 
" We^re had the prse/e— we^re got a ttring tmui tmtcH 
" Of aU your siaMer— gnUt, remorse, confession I 
"We feel this latter feature in your case 
Gives It at once a better-ftvoor'd Ihcej 
" It tbUa tikt qfcl, and it shows a aaind 
" Not totaUy deprav'd, diaeas'd, and hUnd : 
" TUt almost sav'd you from impending fhte, 
" And qnite inclin'd us all to mitigate. 
" One solemn portion now alone remains 
" Of this black bill of penalties and pains : — 
*' Tou know ttie chapel's fine is IwaUjMieme* ; 
"And thus— in me— tiie chapel shows its seiu*: 
'*Take right from iwentft twelve remains behhid— 
*• Our Judgment is— that you one beb be fin'd." 

nese were his words— but my description's weak ; 
No one but those who saw and heard them speak. 
Can form an adequate idea of these 
Diverting, weU suatain'd, solemnities. 

But ere the memben to their fiiimai return- 
To think how much they need, how little eain— 
Towards the derk I see the Ihther look. 
And hear him ask—" What stands upon your book?" 
The derk replies—" Ours are Indeed hard Unet 1 
" Dry is the chapd, scanty are the fines. 
" I fear ere long we shaB have no * eSects,' 
" Hie bump of dreumapeetion so projects. 
" However, there's six shillings now In hand— 
" Then let the chapd issue its command 
" To ipend or not to jpcdd— as that's dedded, 
" The liquor will or win not be provided." 

And now at once to th' vote tkit question goes; 
O LiwA-ingtons ! and cannot ye compose 
The diffbiencea of the Afa and Noet t 
WeU knowing (as ye do) good liquor illpa 
Betwixt those partiea, as 'twixt cups and Ups. 
Cannot your partners— Clamour, Heat, and Nobe— 
Mix up a bev^age Ibr your pardied Jaws f 
May not your win and theirs, at least, be done 
By holding up fwo hands instead of ew/ 
No 1 — on dMaUm ev'ry Crow insists) 
Where nought is gain'd by hamdf extra IMS : 
And (though ye teU their numbers o'er and o'er) , 
Thef stlU have a majority tt—fmr. 
Alas ! your fHends are smotber'd In the dust 
lliej rala'd— with nothing to assuage their tfaint I 

Go on, bnva Typos I ever flius outvote 
An motions Ikiwlng frmn a fiery throat. 
Fools, like soft stones, yidd to the force of irvpe; 
But men of mind may more than master Afo^ / 
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HISTORY OF PRINTING. 



1660, Feb. 6. Iriih Monthly Mercury, No. 1. 

1660, March 19. The Boyal Diurnal, No. I. 

1650, April 12. Mercuritu Elencticiu, No. 1. 

16S0,Junel3. Mercurius PoliticutfiompTising 
the summ ^f all intelligence, with the affiurs 
and desiens now on foot, in the three nations of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. In defence of 
the oommonwealUi, and for the information of 
the people. No. 1. 

1660, July 23. True Intelligence from Head 
Quarteri, No. 1. 

1660, Aug. 8. 7%« belt and most perfect In- 
telligencer, No. 1. 

1660, Oct. I. Mercuriui Anglieut, 4to. No. 1. 

1660. Mercurius Belonicus, No. 1. 

1660. Mercurius Pacificus. 

1660. Several Proceedings. 

1680. T%e character of Mercurius Politicui. 

1650. The second character of Mercurius 
Politievs. 

1650. News from the New Exchange. 

1660. Oazettes or newspapers were prohibited 
bota being published in Scotland, until they 
had been revised by the bishop of Edinburgh. 

1661. Nympha Libethris ; or, the CotMoold 
Muse, presenttng some extempore verses for the 
Imitation of Young Scholars. In two parts. 
London, printed for F. A. at Worcester. i2mo. 

The author was Clement Barksdale. The 
following verses are contained in this curious 
and scarce book : 

TO THE PBINTKR. 

Did I dlAue • IltUe more of brine 
On m' Efigramt, onnichuid soch ■ line i 
Or ooold I write u well u yoa can print,* 
Cnlea there be • fatal dliaster int. 
(Althongfa my rAiuiiit were not of qnick nle,) 
The mnse will roundly off like Cotwaldt ale. 
Pray tdl the BookteUerit he wiu aeet 
Tik* Epignm, though not very salt is sweet. 
No obacme Jest, no jeers fill from my pen, 
But it delights in praise of iooki and fflm. 

From the following rerse it is evident, that at 
this early period, they beat their books somewhat 
in the same manner as at the present day. 

TO THK BOOKBINDER. 

Hat my Muse made a finilt ) Friend, I entreat, 
Before yoa bind her ap, yon would her beat 
Though she's not loose and wanton, 1 can tell. 
Unless yon beat her, yon'U not Mntf her well. 

1681. Died, John Winoet, a good printer, 
who succeeded John Wolfe as printer to the 
honorable city of London, and dwelt at the sign 
of the White Bear, in Adling-street, near Ber- 
nard's castle. He commenced business in 1888, 
and was succeeded in the office of city printer by 



• Which is badly and ineonectly enough : e^eeially 
the Latin.— INMin. 

t Qu. An edition of THneairs. 
^ For Ootswold ale. 

Mr. Bcnly, bookseller, of Chdtenham, had a copy of 
this work marked lis. Mr, Krans, of London, sold a copy 
by auction for jf 4 ids. In the Anglo-Pottica of Longman 
and Co. ISlS, a copy was marked at if SO. 

Sir Egerton Brydges put forth in the most elegant 
manner possible, fh>m the Lee priory press, a reprint of 
the Ootswold muse, in IBIO^ in llmo, of which only sixty 
copies were printed. 



Richard Cotes. Windet used an elegant device 
of Time cutting down a sheaf of com, with a 
book clasped; on the cover this, Verbum Die 
manet in attemum. The compartment had the 
oueen's (Elizabeth'«) arms at top, tKe ci^s on 
me right, and the stationers' on the left, with his 
sign of the Bear beneath, and I W over it, and 
the motto, Homo non solop<ene vivit, round it. 

1661, Dec. 16. Humphret Cheetham,* 
by his will, bearing this date, besides foand- 
ing the college and other chsuiiies to the 
town of Manchester, bequeathed the sum of 
£1000 for the purchase of books, and £100 for 
a building, as tiie foundation of a public lihiuv; 
for the augmentation of which he devised the 
residue of his personal estate. "He ftuther 
left JS200," says his biographer, "to purchase 
godly English books to be chained upon desks 
in the churches of Manchester, Bolton," &c. 

This library is the only one in the kingdom in 
which every person has the libertv of un&cenced 
reading. It is open daily, (Sunoays excepted^ 
from nme in the morning till one, and from two 
till five in the afternoon, except in the interval 
from October to Easter, when it k closed at four 
o'clock. Any person that chooses, whether resi- 
dent or not, on going to Chetham's library, and 
requiring to rrad, is requested by the sub- 
librarian to write his name and address in a book 
kept for that purpose, and, having dune this, he 
is at liberty to read on that and every other day, 
in a room provided with requisites for writing. 
In 1701, a catalogue of the books and manu- 
scripts, was printed in two octavo volumes, with 
the title of Bibliotheca Chethamensis : siveBiblio- 
thecte publiae Mancuniensis ab Humfrede 
Chetham amdgero fwidatx catalogue, exhibens 
libros tn varias classes pro varietate argumenti 
dislribuios. Edidit Joanne* Radcliffe, bibiio- 
thecte supradicttt etutos. In 1826, a third 

* Humplirey Chetliam, whom Fnller briefly mentioas 
among bis Worthies of Englmnd^ was bom July 10, lASS. 
He was descended of an ancient fhmlly, and oMaloed Us 
wealth chiefly by sapplying the London markets with 
(hstians, a material at dress then In almost general nse 
throughout the nation. By tills commerce, which was 
probably conducted on an extensive scale, Mr. Chetham 
acquired opulence; wiiUe bis strict integrity, his piety, 
and worlts of charity, secured tiim the respect and esteem 
of those around him. His dilef residence was Clayton 
Hall, near Mandiester, at that time surrounded by a moat, 
the traces of wliich are now to be dlstlnguiahed. " He 
was," says Fuller, " a diligent reader of the Scriptures, 
and of the works of sound divines ; a respecter of such 
ministers as he accounted truly godly, upright, sober, 
discreet, and sincere. He was high sheriff of the county 
of Lancaster, A.n. 1(135, discharging tliat office with great 
honour, insomuch tliat very good gentlemen of birth and 
estate did wear his doth at the assize, to testify thdr un- 
feigned aflbction to him." He died October 13, iSts, and 
was buried in the chapel of the Chethams, at the east red, 
and bebliid the altar of tiie Collegtate ctrarch. when a 
tomb is erected to his memory. 

The charity of Mr. Chetham was not to appear only 
after his death. During liis life he had "taken up sad 
maintained fourteen boys of the town of Mandtester, liz 
of the town of Salford, and two of the town of Dnyls. 
den i in all twcnty.two. By his will he directed that the 
number of boys should be increased to forty ; bequeathing 
the sum of j^ooO for the purchase of an estate, the pmdta 
at which are to be applied to the support of this establiih- 
ment. The operations of tills benevolent institnUatt have 
been since greatly extended by Jndidous management, 
and due attention to the views of the founder. 
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rolame was printed, containing subsequent addi- 
tions, by the rev. William Parr Greswell.* The 
property, which was left by him for the use and 
augmentation of the library, and for the board, 
&c. of the librarian, amounts, at present, to nearly 
X700 per annum. Donations hare been made 
from time to time ; so that the collection now 
amounts to about 26,000 yolumes. Several of 
the manuscripts are exceedingly curious ; the 
nrinted books are, in general. Vie best works in 
nistory, philosophy, and science, with the best 
editions of the classics. The liberality which 
has provided, and thrown open to unrestricted 
use, so vast a library, is without example. 

1651, Nan from NewcattU, a poem. 4to.t 

1651. Newt from the Dead. 

1651, /on. 3. The faithful Scout, No. 1. 

1651, Feb. 4. Mercuritu Bellonieui, No. 1. 

1651, The Hue and Crie after Mercwriui 
Elenetieus, Britatmieut, Melaneholicui, and 
AulieMt. 

1651. Mercurixu Pragmatieut revived. No. 1. 

1641, /uiy 8. Mercuriui leommaticut. No. 6. 

1651,ylu^. 4. Mercuriui Scotictu, No. 1. 

1-661, Aug. 6. The Armiei Intelligencer, No. 1. 

1661 , Aug. 28. The True Informer, No. 1. 
1651, Sep. 28. The Diary, No. 1. (Weekly.) 

1651, iVoe. 25. The French Intelligencer, faith- 
fully communicating the chief proceedings of 
the king of Scots, the king of France, and the 
prince of Conde, &c. London, printed by Ro. 
Wood, No. 1. 

1662. Died, the Rev. John Cotton, one of 
the early ministers of New England, in North 
America. His friend, Mr. Woodbridge, wrote 
the following singular epitaph : 

A llTlng breathing bible ; tablet wbere 
Both covenants at large engjaven \wre; 
Gospel and law In's heart had each Its colanm. 
His head an Index to the sacred volame ! 
His very name a title-page ; and neat 
His life a oommentarjr on the text. 
Oh, what a monomeut of glorious woitb. 
When in a new edition he comes forth I 
WithoQt errata, we may think liell be 
In leaves and covers at eteridtr I 

1662. Having been robbed by cut throats, 
near Bromley, I made on to London, and got 
600 tickets printed. The robber refusing to 
plead, was preued to death. — Evelyn's Diary. 

1652. Evan Tyler, a printer, of Edinburgh, 
appears to have carried on business at Leith, 
in this year ; a pamphlet of that date being in 
the Bodleian library. Mr. Chalmers says, "it 
is a remarkable fact, which history was either 
too idle to ascertain, or too much ashamed to 
relate, that the arms of Cromwell communicated 
to Scotland, with other benefits, the first newt- 
paper, which ever Oluminated the gloom, or 
dispelled the fanaticism, of the North. Each 
army carried with it its own printer, and in this 
year Cromwell conveyed Ch ristophe r Hiooins 
to Leith ; and when Cromwell had here estab- 



* The purchaser of the catalogue should see that it pos- 
«eases an elegant engraved portrait ot the fbnnder, by 
Heath. 

t Sold at Bindley's sale for je? a>. 



lished a citidel, Higvins reprinted, in November, 
what had already been published at London, 
a Diurnal of tome Pattaget and Affaxrt, for the 
information of the English soldiers. See JMer. 
curtiii PoliUcut, October 26, 1663, port. 

1662. John Taylor, the uwterjjoef, published 
a work called Mitcellaniei s or, Fifty Yeart 
gatheringt out of tundry author*, m prote and 
verte. _ Being the ttudiout readingi, painful re- 
collectiont, and tome of them are the tompotingt 
of the writer andpublither hereof. 

TO THE READER. 

All these things heer collected, are not ndne. 

But divers grapes, make bnt one sort of wine i 

So I, from many learned authors took, 

The various matters printed in this book. 

What's not mine own by me shall not be father'd. 

pe most part, I in fifty yean have gather'd i 

Some things are very good, pick out the best. 

Good wits compiled them, and I wrote the rest. 

If thou dost buy It, it will cult thy cost, 

Kead it, and all thy labour Is not lost. Jobn Tatlob. 

John Taylor was bom in Gloucestershire, in 
the year 1580, and from his occupation of a 
waterman, derived the title of water poet. He 
possessed great natural parts, but little educa- 
tion. From his laborious calling he found 
leisure to write a very great number of humorous 

foems, some of which were dedicated to James 
.* a.nd Charles I. For some time he kept a 
public-house in Long acre ; and upon the death 
of Charles I. set up the sign of the Mourning 
Crown ; but was compelled, by those in power, 
to null it down ; upon which he set up a picture 
of bis own head, with these lines beneath it : 

Kings' heads an hnng up (br a sign, 
And many a saint, then why not mine. 

What is called his water poetry was printed 
in 1630, in folio. He died in the year 1664, 

1652, March 26. The Dutch Spy, faithfully 
communicating the most choice Intelligence 
from the States General, with their designs now 
on foot, &c. London, 4to. No. 1. 

1662, March 29. Mercuriui Phrenetieui. A 
weekly paper. No. 1. 

1662, April 7. Mercuriui Democritui ; or, a 
iVocfurno/, communicating wonderful news bom 
the world in the moon, No. 1. 

1662, April 22. Mercuriui Zeteticui, hehdo- 
meda prima. 

1662, April 22. The Theme ; or, the Scoto- 
Presbyter. In this p*per it is inquired, with 
admirable ridicule, " Whether it be not as little 
dishonourable for the Scots to be conquered by 
the English, as to have been these twelve years 
past slaves to the covenant." All the papers, 
before-mentioned with Scotch titles, were assu- 



* John Taylor has the merit of Intempting the servile 
Ptiqaette of kneeling to the king. « 1 myself (says the 
water poet) gave a book to king James once in the great 
chamber at Whitehall, as his majesty came fkt>m the 
chapel. The duke of Richmond said merrily to met 
'Taylor; where did you learn tlie manners to give the 
king a book, and not to kneel I' My lord, (says I,) if it 
please your grace, I do give Dowi but when I beg any 
thing, then I win kneel." 
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McDy pnblUhed at London, dther to gratify 
private interest, or to promote public measures, 
thougli some of them are mistiudngly supposed 
to hare been printed at Edinburgh.* 

1662, Mo!) 17. French Oceurrenett, No. 1. 

1662, May 17. Intelligenae of the Civil War 
ra /Vanec, No. 1. 

1062, Jime 38. Mereuriu$ Herodittu : or, the 
Weeping Philosopher, No. 1. 

1M2, Jufy 26. Mercuriut BriUatnieui, No. 1. 

1662. HUreurim Can^ro-Britanniau ; or. 
News from Wales. 

1662, Aug. 11. Mtrcuriui Civicw, No. 1. 

1662, Aug. 20. Mereuriu* Mtutix, faithfully 
lading all Seoutt, Mercuriei, Postt, Spyei, and 
olhen. No. 1. 

1662, Sep. 8. 7%e Laughing Mercury ; or, 
true and perfect news from the antipodes, No. 22. 

1662, Sep. 8. The Dutch Intelligencer, No. 1. 

1662. The Weepen ; or, characters of the 
Diumals. 

1662. ifercuriuM Democritut hii hut Will and 
Tettament. 

1662, Nov. I. Mercuriut Britannicut: for 
James Cottrell, No. 16. 

1662, Dec. 4. The Flying Eagle, No. 1. 

16S2. Moderate Publitlier of every dayt In- 
telligence. 

1662, Dee. 27. A true and perfect Diurnal. 

1662. 2%e Army's Scout. 

1662. Neva from France ; or, a description of 
the libraiT of cardinal Mazttrinef before it was 
utterly nuned. Sent in a letter from monsieur 
6. Naudeus, keeper of the public librair. Lon- 
don, 1662, 4to, six pages. Reprinted in the 
third rolume of the Harleian Miscellany. 
vV 1663. Advertisement of Walton's Angler. 

\. There it published a Booke of Fighteen-pence, 
called the Compleat Angler, or the Conten^flative 
man'* Reereatton ; being a Diteourte on Fith 
and Fishing. Not unworthy the perusal. Sold 
by Richard Marriott in St. Dunttan's Church- 
yard, Flete-ttreet. 

Izaak Walton, was bom at Stratford, August 
30, 1693,and became atradesman under the royal 
exchange, where he acquired a good fortune. His 
Complete Angler is a standard oook on the sub- 
ject He was also the author of the Lives of 
Dr. Donne,t Hooker, Wotton, Herbert, and 
bishop Saundetson.{{ At the restoration he 
wrote a cougratulatory paetoral. He died at 
Winchester, December 16, 1683, and was buried 
in the cathedral of that dty. 



• See Araot'i BiUary of Eiimhurgh, which elves an 
■ceoant at the eatablUhment of newspapen In ScoUuid, 
ttutU very saperfidal, and Inwcnnte. See Spalding*! 
HMi>rtoftkeTrmMetof8eatlaHd,vo\.\.f.33a. "Now, 
[December 1643J printed papers daily came ftom London, 
called Dhtrnat Oecwmtua, dedariny what Is done in 
Parliament." Spalding then lived at Abikoiin. 

t Julias Mazarine, an eminent cardinal and minister of 
■late In France, daring the minorttr of Louis XTV. He 
was bom at Pisclni. in Italjr, July it, lOoa, and died March 
}, iMl . His Letters have been published in two volumes. 

t John Donne, dean of .St. Paul's, in London, who stands 
at the bead of our metaphysical poets, was bom in urs, 
and died March SI, 16si. Burled In St. Paul's cathedral. 

I Dr. Robert SaundCTBOn, bishop of Lincoln, an eminent 
polemic writer and casuist, was bom 1587, &nd died IMs. 



1663. John Field, priBter to the mdwcni^ 
of Cambridge, printed an edition of the VSkit, 
in 24mo. and which is commonly called the 
Pearl Bible, alluding, no doubt, to a diiaiiRi- 
tive type so called, for it could not derive ila 
name from its wordi. To contract the BiUc 
into this dwarfishness, all the Hetnew text pve- 
fixed te the Ptalms, explaining the occanon aad 
the subject of their compositicni, is wh<^ly ex. 
pnnged. This curiosity may be inspected ninn»t 
the ^[Tcat collection of our Enirlish bibles, at iW 
British museum, and is set off by many notable 
errata, of which the following axe noticed :— 

Romans vi. 13. — ^Neither yield ye your mem- 
bers as instruments of rigklemunti* unto na — 
for wnrighteoumea. 

First Corinthians Ti. 9. — Know ye not that the 
unrighteous shall inherit the kingdom of God ? 
— for ihtdl not inherit. 

Now when a reverend doctor in divinity did 
mildly reprove some libertines for their licentioas 
life, they produced this text from the autbori^r 
of this corrupt edition, in justification [of tkeir 
vicious and inordinate conversations. 

This Field was a great forger ; aad it is said 
that he received a present of j£1600 from the 
independents to corrupt a text in Acts vL 3, to 
sanction the right of uie people to appoint their 
own pastors. The corruption was ue easiest 
possible ; it was only to put a fe instead of nr ; 
so that the right in Field's bible emanated froa 
the people, not from the apostles. Butler, in 
his Huaibras, makes a happy allusion to this 
extraordinary state of our bibles at this period : 

Bellgion spawned, a various rout 

Of petulant, capridoos sects, 

Tna MAoooTS or coaaomn tsxts. 

In other bibles by Hills and Field we nay 
find such abundant errata, reducing the text to 
nonsense or blasphemy, making the scriptures 
contemptible to tne multitude, who came to pny, 
and not to scorn. 

It is affirmed, in the manuscript account 
already referred to, that one bible swarmed with 
six thousand faults! Indeed, from another 
source we discover that " Sterne, a solid scholar, 
was the first who summed up the three thousand 
and six hundred faults, that were in our printed 
bibles of London."* If one book can be made 
to contain near four thousand errors, little inge- 
nuity was required to reach to six thousand; 
but perhaps this is the first time so remaikahic 
an incident occurred in the history of literature, 
that has ever been chronicled. And that famont 
edition of the Vulgate, by pope Sixtus Y., a 
memorable book of blunders, which conunaods 
such high prices, ought now to fall in value, 
before the pearl bible, in 24mo. of Hills and Field. 

Mr. Field, and his worthy coadjutor, seem to 
have carried the favour of the reigning po«en 
over their opponents ; for I find a piece of thdr 
secret history. They engaged to pay JE600 per 
annum to some, " whose names I forbear or 
mention," warily observes the manuscript writer; 

* O. Garrard's Letter to the Earl of Stratlbrd, vd i. 
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and abore £100 per annum to Mr. Marchmont 
Needham and his wife, out of the profits of the 
sales of their bibles ; deriding, insultinf, and 
triumphing orer others, out of their confidenve 
in theu great friends and purse, as if they were 
lawless and free, both from offence and punish- 
ment — Harieian manutcriptt, 7580. 

In a quarto bible, printed at London, in 16S3, 
the following erratum occurs in the singing 
psalms Ixvii. 2. 

Thkt an the world may know 
The way to wortdlp wealth. 

For Godly wealth. 

Not only, had the bible to suffer these indigni- 
ties of size and price, but the prayer-book was 
once printed in an illegible and worn out type ; 
on which the printer being complained of, he 
stoutly replied, " that it was as good as the price 
afforded; and being a book which all persons 
ought to hare by heart, it was no matter whether 
it was read or not, so that it was worn out in 
thair hands." The puritans seem not to have 
been so nice about the source of purity itself. 

These hand-bibles of the sectarists, with their 
dx thousand errata, like the false Duessa,coTered 
their crafty deformity with a fair raiment; for 
when the greatSelden, in the assembly of divines, 
delighted to confute Uiem in their own learning, 
he would say, as Whitelock reports, when they 
had cited a text to prove their assertion, " Per- 
haps in your little pocket-bible with gilt leaves," 
which they would often pull out and read, "the 
translation may be so, but the Greek or the 
Hebrew signifies this." 

In 1617, Zachariah Schureis, a bookseller of 
Wittemberg, published an edition of Luther's 
German BihU, in 4to., which he republished in 
1625. In this latter edition, a Roman Catholic 
printer had the audacity to corrupt the text in 
different places, especially in Rev. xiv. 6, where, 
by the substitution of n«u for ewig, the passage 
reads, " I saw another angel fly in the midst of 
heaven, having the noveP' (instead of everlasting) 
" Gospel ;" intending to mortify the disciples of 
Luther, who were accustomed to apply this pas- 
sag^ to that great reformer. A few copies got 
abroad, but the edition was speedily suppressed. 
A similar corruption was attempted in an edition 
published at Nuremberg, 1670, folio, in which 
the printer introduced the doctrine of Purgatory, 
in the epistle of Jude, 23. 

An imitation of Field's 24mo. bible, was 
printed in Holland, in 1658 ; but the genuine 
one is known by having the four first Psalms 
upon a page without turning over. Field printed 
several other bibles, 8vo. larg^ and small, and 
12mo., but they do not rank as curiosities. 
During the latter half of this century, several 
curious flat bibles were printed, which are de- 
nominated Preaching Bibles, from the use 
made of them in the pulpits of the dissenters. 
The print of many of these is very clear, a broad 
faced letter upon thin paper, with some margi- 
nal notes, which gives them a superiori^ over 
the clumsy thick books printed since. 



1653, Jan. 1 1. An order was made that a bill 
should be brought into the house of commons, 
for a new translation of the Bible out of the 
original tongues ; but as the house only sat about 
two months, being dismissed April 20, 1653, 
little or no prog^ress was made in the design. It 
was, however, revived during the protectorate 
of Cromwell, when " grand committees" were 
chosen by the parliament, for special purposes, 
one of which was for " Religion." This com- 
mittee was appointed Jan. 16, 1656, and often 
met at Whitelocke's house at Chelsea, who bad 
been appointed " lord commissioner to take care 
of this business." After many consultations 
and g^eat pains taken therein, it became fruit- 
less by the parliament's dissolution. — Lewit. 

1653, Jon. 6. The True Informer. 

1653, Jan. 30. Loyal InUlligencer, No. 73. 

1653, Jan 30. PoUtiqve Informer, No. 1. 

1653. Perfect Occurre.tcet. 

1653, Feb. II. T/ie Faithful Post, for George 
Horton, No. 1 . 

1653, Feb. 27. The moderaU Messenger, No. 1 

1 653, Feb. 27. MercuHvM Poeticus, comprising 
the Sum of all Intelligence, Foreign and Do- 
mestic, No. 1 . 

1653, March 20. Mercwrius Avlicus, No. 1. 

1653, April 16. The moderate Publisher of 
every Day's Intelligence, No. 93. 

1653, June 8. Mercurius PragToaticus, No. 1. 

1653, June 17. The Daily Proceedings of the 
Armies by Sea and Land, tmder the command of 
his Excellency the Lord General Cromwell, by 
authority. 

1653, June 27. Mercurius Rhadamanthus, the 
chief judge of hell, his circuit through all the 
courts of law in England, No. 1. 

1653, July 3. True and petfect Dutch Diurnal 

1653, July 4. Several Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, No. 1 . This was Cromwell's parliament, 
which sat from the 4th to the 26th of July, 1652. 

1653, July 12. Impartial Intelligencer, No. 2. 

1653, Aug. Mercurius Classicus, No. I. 

1653, Aug. 10. The Loyal Messenger, No. 1. 

1653, S^. A further continuanee of the grand 
Political Informer, 4rc. 

1653, Oct. 7. The Moderate Publisher, No. 1. 

1653, Oct. 26. Mercurius Politicus. This 
paper was first reprinted, at Leith, on this day, 
by Christopher Higgina See November, 1654. 

1663, Nov. 2. Great Britain's Post, No. 136. 

1653. Mercurius Nullus. 

1663. The Army's Scout. 

1653, Nov. 2. Mercurius Demoeritus ; or, a 
true and perfect Nocturnal. No. 80. 

Of the character of the intelligence furnished 
by the early English newspapers, many amusing 
examples might be given : from the above paper 
we may safely infer that a smack of the miracu- 
lous was nothing uncommon in their columns. — 
" A perfect mermaid was, by the last great 
winde, driven ashore neere Greenwich, with her 
combe in one hande, and her lookinge glasse in 
the other. She seemed to be of the countenance 
of a most faire and beautiful woman, with her 
armes crossed, weeping out many pearly drops of 

3 u 
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aalt teais, and afterwards, she gently turning 
herself upon her back again, swamme away 
without being seen any more." 

1654, Feb. 8. A precept from the lord mayor, 
for the company of stationers' rails to be set 
in the street, and the livery to attend in their 
g^owns and hoods, when the lord protector goes 
to dinner at Grocers' hall ; orders were given 
accordingly ; and the wai'dens to provide cloth 
to adorn the rails. 

1654. John Mould, tallow-chandleT, and a 
freeman of the stationers' company, presented to 
them a silver bowl as a token oi respect, inscribed 
"The gift of John Mould, stationer, 1654." 

1654. Miles Flesder gave £5 to the sta- 
tioners' companv, " for the service of the livery 
at the funeral of his wife." 

1654, Nov. 30. Died, John Seloen, the most 
learned and honest patriot of his time, — whom 
Grotius styles " the glory of the English Nation." 
Wealth, power, and dignities were laid at his 
feet, and ue refused them. Firm in his resist- 
ance to that royal prerogative, the limits of which 
no man could so well de&ne as himself, and 
equally indifferent to popularity, he stood almost 
alone, a perfect example of public integrity. 
He enriched the republic of letters with many 
useful works, the chief of which are, Titles of 
Honour, Hutory of Tithes, and De Jure Naiu- 
rali et Gentrum nixta Disciplinam Hehraoram. 
He was bom at Salvington, in Sussex, Dec. 16, 
1584, and buried in theTemple church, London. 

1664, Jan. 6. The true Informer, for T. Lock. 

1664, Jan. \l. The Politique Post, No. 12. 

1654, Jan. 17. The Grand Politique Post, 
No. 127. 

1654, Feb. 6. Perfect Occurrences, No. 1. 

1654, March 8. Mercuriut Poeticut, No. 2. 

1654, March 20. Mercurius Aulicus, No. 1. 

1664, April 21. Perfect Occurrences, No. 1. 

1664. The Blood's Almanack; or Monthly 
Observations and Predictions. 

1664, May 8. Perfect Diurnal Occurrences. 

1654, May 8. The Weekly Post, for George 
Horton, No. 177. 

1654, June 7. Mercurius Fumigosus; or, the 
Smoaking Nocturnal, No. 1. 

1654, July 21. Mercurius Jocotus ; or, the 
Merry Mercury. 

1654, Oct. 31. The Observator, No. 1. 

1664, Nov. The reprinting of Mercurius Poli- 
tieus, was transferred from Leith to Edinburgh ; 
where it continued to be published till the Ilth 
of April, 1660 ; and was then reprinted, under 
the name of Mercurius Publicus. The printing- 
office of Mr. Higgins, in Edinburgh, was in 
Hart's Close, opposite the Tron church ; a part 
of the town now occupied by North-bridge-slreet. 

1666. Mr. MerediUi gave to the company dG20 
a-year; (which still continues a rent charge on 
two houses on the north side of St. Paul's 
Church-yard) out of which books to the amount 
of £6, are annually sent to the rector of Eemp- 
sey, in Worcestershire, for the use of the free- 
school in that parish ; £4 to Christ's Hospital, 
for bibles ; and £10 to the poor of the company. I 



1666, March 21. Died, James Usbeb,* arch- 
bishop of Armagh, in Ireland, designated bjDr. 
Johnson as the greatest luminary of the Irish 
church. He was bom in Dublin, Jannaiy 4, 
1580, and was one of the three first stndena 
admitted into Trinity college, in 1693. See ps^ 
412, ante. In 1620 he was promoted to t£e 
bishopric of Meath, and in 1626, translated to 
the see of Armagh. He was not only emioeot 
in the pursuits of literature, but was no kss 
reputable for the gentleness of his manneiB and 
the holiness of his life, than for his profoasd 
erudition. His chief work, entitled Amtale* 
Veteriset Novi 7e(tamentt,is an excellent sacied 
chronology, in which the great events of profane 
and sacred history are reconciled. It is txanc- 
lated into English in one volume folio. He 
died of a pleun^ at London, and was buried in 
Westminster abbey. After the death of this 
illustrious prelate, the English army in Irelaiid, 
purchased nis valuable collection of books and 
manuscripts, in order to present them to Trinity 
college, Dublin ; and though several obstadn 
intervened, through Cromwell, the munificent 
donation was finsuly confirmed by Charles II. 

1655. The earliest Hebrew production known 
to have been issued from the Oxford press, «as 
Dr. Pococke's Porta Moses, 4to. 

1655, Feb. 4. Mercurius Polilicus. 

1666, Sep. 7. Certain Passages of every Dnfs 
Intelligence, No. 1 . 

1655, Oct. 8. The Public Intdligencer, for 
Henry Hills, No. 1. 

1666. Dr. Cotton, in his Typographieat Gaxe- 
teer, states that printing was introduced into the 
city of Chester so early as this year, withont 
giving either the name of the printer, or work 
produced. Peter Ince was a stationer in Chester 
m 1636, see page 489, ante ; and Peter Boyddl 
is noticed as a bookseller in 1663. 

1666. Mr. Leake, on behalf of himself, Mr. 
Rothwel], Mr. Hurford, Mr. Pakeman, and Mr. 
Fawne, presented a large silver cup, valued at 
j£12 10s. with the companys' arms, and their 
several names engraved on it. 

1656, Sept. 8. Died, Joseph Hall, an emi- 
nent and learned bishop of Norwich : he was the 
first who wrote satires in English veise, with anv 
degree of elegance and success. They refer to 
general objecL*!, and present some just pictures 
of the more remarkable anomalies in the human 
character; and are written in a style of greater 
polish and volubility than most of the compo- 
sitions of his age. He is universally allowed to 
have been a man of great wit and learning, 
and of as great meekness, modesty, and piety. 
His works make five vols, folio, and have gaiuM 
him the appellation of the English Seneca. He 
was born in 1674. 

The following extract is from his Oceasionml 
Meditations, "upon the sight of a great library.* 



* The famllj name was orijciaally Nevil, bat an ancestor 
who accompanied KinffJohn into Ireland, In the qnalitv of 
ushei of the chamber. foUowed the common cuatcm of 
the timea, in exchangiing the English name for that of tk* 
olBce with which he was invested. 
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**What a happiness is it, that without all 
offence of necromancy, I may here call up any 
of the ancient worthies of learning, whether 
human or divine, and confer wiUi them of all 
xny doubts ! That I can at pleasure summon 
whole tmiods of reverend fiohers, and acute 
doctors from all the coasts of the earth, to give 
their well-studied judgments in all points of 
question which I propose ! Neither can I cast 
my eye casually upon any of these-silent masters, 
but I must learn somewhat ; it is a wantonness 
to complain of choice. No law binds me to read 
all ; but the more we can take in and digest, the 
better ; blessed be Ood that hath set up so many 
clear lamps in his church. 

" Now none but the wilfully blind can plead 
darkness; and blessed be the memory of those 
his faithful servants, that have left their blood, 
their spirits, their lives, in these precious papers ; 
and have willingly wasted themselves into these 
during monuments, to give light unto others." 

1656. There seems to have been in this jaa 
few or no additional newspapers set up. The 
PtAlie Intelligencer, and Mercuriui Politicut, 
were the two chief papers in the years 1656, 
1656, 1657, 1668, and 1669, and were both 
published bv order of parliament In the year 
1657 the collector of the king's tracts ceased, as 
he says himself, from his great puns and labour ; 
as the publications became less numerous and 
interesting. — Chalmers. 

1657, Jitae 26. Oliver Cromwell solemnly 
inaugurated lord protector, in Westminster Hall. 
" The speaker invested his highness with a purple 
mantle, lined with ermine ; presented him with 
a bible, superbly gilt and embossed ; girt a 
sword by his side, and placed a sceptre of mas- 
sive gold in his hand. On the right of the 
chair, at some distance, sate the French, on the 
left, the Dutch ambassador : on one side stood 
the earl of Warwick, with the sword of the com- 
monwealth; on the other, the lord mayor, with 
that of the city." 

In this year appeared a pamphlet, entitled 
Killing no murder, written against the protector 
by colonel Silas Titus, under the assumed name 
of William Allen. This is one of the most 
smgular controversial pieces the political litern- 
ture of our country has to boast; one of those 
happy productions which are perpetually valu- 
able ; which whenever a usurper reigns, appears 
as if written at the moment, and points with 
equal force at a protector or consul.* " Shall 
we," said this popular declaimer, " who would 
not suffer the lion to invade us, tamely stand to 
be devoured by the wolf." On reading this book 
Cromwell was never seen to smile again. 

1667, July 7. This day was the election feast 
kept by the master and wardens of the stationers' 
company, with garlands, music, Sec, according 
to former practice, but for several late years 
discontinued. 



* It was reprinted entira, »t the eoil of the Revolution, 
org Ptuiareh, eMhMHng the di^inguUhei charaeten, lUe- 
nrf, mUUary, and pMtical, in ikt annaU of the French 
npvhtic. 



We again refer to Moxon* for the following 

girticulais of the very curious celebration of the 
rinters' May Festival, and which is remarkable 
as being a description of the old mode of the 
festivous enjoyment amongst the fraternity. 

" The printers of London,master8 and journey- 
men, have every year a general feast, which, 
since the re-building of stationers'-hall, is com- 
monly kept there. This feast is made by four 
stewards, viz. two masters and two journeymen; 
which stewards, with the collection of half-a- 
crown a-piece of every guest, defray the charges 
of the whole feast ; ana as they collect the huf- 
crowns, they deliver every guest a ticket, where- 
in is specified the time and place they are to 
meet at, and the church they are to go to, to 
which ticket is affixed the name and seals of 
each steward. 

It b commonly kept on or about May-Day ; 
when, about ten o'clock in the morning, they 
meet at stationeis'-hall, and from thence go 
to some church thereabouts ; four whifflersf ^ 
servitures) by two and two walking before with 
white staves in their hands, and red and blue 
ribbons bung beltwise upon their left shoulders; 
these go berore to make way for the company ; 
then walks the beadle of the company of station- 
ers, with the company's staff in his hand, aud 
ribbons, as the whimers, and after him the divine 
(whom the stewards before engaged to preach 
them a sermon) and his reader; uen the stew- 
ards walk by two and two, with long white wands 
in their bands, and all the rest of the company 
follows till they enter the church ; then divine 
service begins, anthems are sung, and a sermon 
preached to suitthe solemnity, which ended, they 
in the same order walk back again to stationers- 
hall, where they are immediately entertained 
with the city waits and other music ; and as 
every guest enters he delivers his ticket, which 
gives him admittance, to a person appointed by 
the stewards to receive it. 

The master, wardens, and grandees of the 
company (although perhaps no printers) are yet 
commonly invited, imd take their seats at the 
upper table, and the rest of the company where 
it pleases them best, the tables being furnished 
with variety of dishes of the best cheer; and to 
make the entertainment more splendid, is usherd 

* See also Raodle Holme's Storehouu or Armarf, IfiSS. 

t Whiffler, Mr. Douce »ay», {Ilhutrationt 0/ Shak^eare, 
Tol. 1. p. S07,) is a term undoubtedlj boirowed from wMf- 
fie, another name for a life or imall flute; for wbUBen 
were originally those who preceded armies or processions, 
as flfeis or pipers : in process of time the term whiffier, 
which had been always used in the sense of a /S/er, came 
to signify any person who went before to a procession. 
Mioshew defines him to be a club or staff-bearer, and that 
it appears, whifflers carried white staves, as In the annual 
feast of the printers, founders, and ink-makers, described 
by Handle Holme. Archdeacon Nares, In his QUtnary, 
cites Grose's mention of whifllers at Norwich, wh* make 
way for the corporation by flomiahing their swords. Aicb- 
deacon Kares also remarks, that In the dty of London, 
yonnf; fireemen, who march at the head of their proper 
companies on. the lord mayor's day, sometimes with flags, 
were o^ed whifflers, not because they cleared the way, 
but becaose they went first as whifflers did ; and be quotes 
a character in the old play of the City Match, saying, * I 
look'd the next lord mayor's day to sec you o' the livery, 
or one of the bachelor whifflers.' 
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in with loud music ; and after grace is said (com- 
monly by the minister that preached the sermon, 
every one feasts himself with what he likes best) 
while the whifBers and other officers wait with 
napkins, plates, beer, ale, and wine, of all sorts, 
to accommodate each guest according to his 
desire; and to make their cheer go cheerfuller 
down, are entertained with music and songs all 
dinner time. 

Dinner being near ended, the king's and other 
healths is begun by the several stewards at the 
several tables, and goes orderly round to all the 
guests; and while these healths are drinking, 
each steward sets a plate on each table, begin- 
ning at the upper and conveying it downwards to 
collect the benevolence of charitable minds to- 
wards the relief of printers' pour widows ; and 
at the same time each steward distributes a cata- 
logue of such printers as have held the office of 
stewards ever since the feast was first kept, viz. 
from the year of Christ, 1621. 

After dinner, and grace said, the ceremony of 
electing new stewards fur the next year begins, 
therefore the present stewards withdraw into 
another room, and put garlands of green laurel, 
or of box, on their beads, and white wands in 
their hands, and are again ushered out of the 
withdrawiug-room by the beadle of the company, 
with the company's staff in his hand, and with 
music sounding before them ; then follows one 
of the whifflers, with a great bowl of white wine 
and sugar in his right hand, and his whiffler's 
staff in his left ; then follows the eldest steward, 
and then another whiffier, as the first, with a 
bowl of white wine and sugar before the second 
steward; and in like manner another whiffier 
before the third, and another before the fourth ; 
and thus they walk, with music sounding before 
them, three times round the hall ; and in a 
fourth round the first steward takes the bowl of 
his whiffier, and drinks to one (whom he resolved 
on) by the title of Mr.Steward Elect; and taking 
the garland off his own head puts it upon the 
steward-elect's head, at which ceremony the 
spectators clap their hands, and others so drum 
with their feet, that the whole hall is filled with 
noise,as applauding the choice; then the present 
steward takes out the steward elect, giving him 
the right hand, and walks with him, hand in 
hand behind the three present stewards another 
round about the hall ; and in the next round, as 
aforesaid, the second steward drinks to another 
with the same ceremony as the first did ; and so 
the third steward, and so the fourth, and then 
all walk one round more hand in hand about 
the hall, that the company may take notice of 
the stewards elect. And so ends the ceremony 
of the da; ; such as will, go their ways, but 
othere that stay are diverted with music, songs, 
dancing, farcing, &c. till they all find it time 
to depart." 

1657, July 7. Before the dinner held at 
stationers' hall, Mr. Andrew Crook presented to 
the company a large silver bowl, inscribed, " The 
Gift of John Haviland, Printer, by Andrew 
Crook, Executor." 



I6&7. Thomas PiERREPOiNT presented to the 
stationers' company, a silver pot with two ears, 
after the manner of a college pot, weighing 
tOoz. Hi dwts. with the arms of the stalioiieis' 
company and his arms engraven on it. A like 
pot of nearly the same weight was presented by 
Thomas Vere and William Gilbertson. 

1657. In this year was published the London 
Polyglott,* six volumes folio, printed by Thomas 
Roycroft, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Brian Walton,-)- and was the first work ever pub- 
lished in England by subscription. Dr Walton 
made known his design to archbishop Usher, and 
most of the English bishops then living; and 
having obtained private subscriptions to the 
amount of £4000, he published his proposals 
for the publication, with a printed letter signed 
by himself, archbishop Usner, and four other 
distinguished literary characters, dated London, 
March 1, 1653. The proposals were, that every 
subscriber of JEIO should receive one copy^ and 
of £50 six copies. He received snch enconrage- 
ment that in about two months the subscriptions 
amounted to £9000, and obtained the approba- 
tion both of the exiled sovereign^ and the pro- 
tector. Cromwell, and the council of state, 
encoureged the undertaking, by allowing p^>er 
to be imported duty free ; and, as there is rea- 
son to believe, by contributing JCIOOO out of the 
public money, to begin the work. The most 
learned men in the nation lent their assistance; 
and noblemen possessingrare and valuable manu- 
scripts permitted them to be used, in order to 
render the polyglott more complete. The first 
volume of this great work issued from the press 
in 1654, in folio; and the sixth, or last, in 1657; 
" and thus, in about four years, was finished 
the English polyglott bible, the glory of that age, 
and of the English church and nation." Nine 
languages are used in the polyglott bible, He- 
brew,Chaldee, Samaritan, Greek, Syriac, AJrabic, 
Ethiopic, Persic, and Latin ; yet there is no one 
book m the whole bible printed in so many. The 
first volume is enriched with prefaces, prolego- 
mena, treatises on weights and measures, geo- 
graphical charts, and chronological tables ; and 
ornamented with a fine portrait of bishop Wal- 
ton, and several plates illustrative of biblical 
subjects, as architecture, numismatology, sacer- 
dotal dresses, instruments of music, &c.: the 
sixth, or last volume, contains Various Readingt, 
critical remarks on all the preceding versions, 
and an explanation of all the proper names. 



* BUMa Sacra Polfglotta edentt WalUmo, < vols. Lon. 
don, iSss. CoMttlK Lariam Heptaglatton, 3 vols. Lon- 
don, 1669, in all S TOls. folio. Sold by Mr. Evans, Octo- 
ber, 1829, for ^21 lOs. 6d. 

t Brian Walton, the learned editorof the London Ptif- 
glatt, was bom at Cleveland, In Yorkshire, in i6iM, and 
was edacated at Cambridge. He suffered much in the 
breaking oat of the drQ wars. Besides compiling the 
poljrglott bible, he was also the anthor of a defence of it 
agidnst Dr. Owen ; and a book on the Right of Iht Lot- 
ion Clergji to Titha. In September lOdO, be was prefened 
to the see of Chester, and died at London, November 
t9th foUowinr, and was bnried in Westminster abber. 

t This fact is noticed by Dr. Walton, in the dedicatinn 
to Charie* II. pt^lxed to some copies of the Pciyglott 
bible. 
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both Hebrew and Greek, in the Old and New 
Testaments. 

On the restoiatioD of Charles II. to the 
throne, Dr. Walton presented the work to his 
majesty, and cancelled the two last leares of the 
preface, in which he had acknowledged the gene- 
rosity of the protector and council, in handsome 
terms, the place of which he supplied by three 
other leaves, in which the language was con- 
siderably altered, and suited to the views of the 
royal party ; and to some copies prefixed a Dedi- 
ootton to the king. From these circumstances, 
the copies which have the original leaves are 
called the Rtp^lican; those which hare the 
substituted leares are called the Loyal copies ; 
but as some differences hare been found in the 
loyal copies, there must have been two copies 
even of those. 

The publication of the Polyglott Bible was 
followed by that of the Lexicon Heptaglotlon, by 
Dr. E. Castell.* This work, whico contained a 
joint-lexicon of the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Samaritan, ^thiopic, and Arabic ; and a sepa- 
rate lexicon of the Persic, with brief grammars 
of those tongues, "is probably," says Dr. A. 
Clarke, " the greatest, and most perfect of the 
kind erer performed by human industry and 
learning." Dr. Castell expended both his fortune 
and his life in this immense undertaking. He 
laboured at this work for seventeen years, ftom 
sixteen to eighteen hours each day, during which 
time he maintained in his own house, at Lis own 
cost, seven Englishmen, and seven foreigners, as 
writers, all of whom died before the work was 
finished; unfortunately their names hare not 
been preserved. He expended £12,000 of his 
own property on the work, and was obliged to 
borrow £1,800 more; which, not being able to 
repay, he was constrained to make application 
to king Charles II. " that a prison might not be 
the reward of so many labours, and so much 
expense!" The king directed a letter, in 1660, 
to all the nobility, clergy, and gentry, recom- 
mending the work, and earnestly soliciting pecu- 
niary assistance in behalf of its distressed author, 
who complains, in his dedication to the king, 
that "he had expended all that he had inherit^ 
from his parents, and all that he bad acquired in 
his past life ; that after suffering severely from 
the effects of the ciril war and the plague, he 
had, in the fire of London, lost his Horary, and 
household goods, with three hxmdred copies of his 
Lexicon ; and that to these misfortunes were 
added divers private accidents; and from in- 
cessant study, an almost total blindness." The 
sale, howerer, notwithstanding the patronage it 
received, was very slow, so that at the time of the 
author's decease, many copies were still on hand. 

Several learned men rendered assistance to 



* Edmnnd Castell was bom at Hatle7, in Cambridge- 
•hin. In 1600, and edncated at Emannel college, Cam- 
Mdge. While In the unlvenit; be laboured in compiling 
his Letiam. In i<M he was appointed chaplam to 
Chailes II. and Arabic profeaaor at CunbridKe, to which 
was added a prebend of Canterbury. He died at Hlgham- 
Ootaion, In Bedfordshire, of which place he was rector, 
being abont 79 years, and was buried in the chuicb. 



Dr. Castell, besides those whom he regularly 
employed in his own house ; Dr. J. LighUbot,* 
ana professor Golius,t were the two great coad- 
jutors of Dr. Castell in the Lexicon. 

The Lexicon was printed at London, by 
Thomas Roycroft, in 1669, in 2 vols, folio, and 
delivered to subscribers at forty shillings per 
volnme in sheets. It is probable the paper had 
been imported duty free, as well as that for the 
Polyglott, a petition having been drawn up, and 
presented to Cromwell, who had grantM the 
same favour for Bee's Critici Sacri^ an im- 
mense collection of the works of Biblical critics, 
in 9 vols, folio. 

1657. Printing introduced into the town of 
Schnol, in Switzerland, which is memorable for 
having produced the first edition of the Roman- 
etehe, or Griton Bible, which was printed in this 
year, and is an exceedingly rare book. Coxe, 
however, in his Travels in Switzerland, assigns 
1679 as the date of its publication. The second 
edition of this bible, furnished with a new preface 
and observations by N.DaPorta,wasalso printed 
at Schuol in 1743, in folio. Of this last a good 
copy may be seen in the Bodleian library. 

1657, May 26. The Public Advertiser. This 
is a weekly newspaper, which was printed for 
Thomas Newcomb, in Thames-street, and con- 
sists almost wholly of advertisements, with the 
anival and departure of shipping, with books 
to be printed. No. 1. 

1657, May 26. The Public Adviser, No. I. 
1667,/uty29. The Weekly Information, No. 1. 

1658. A Catalogue of the most vendible Boots 
in ^n^jand, digested under the heads of Divinity, 
History, Physick, &c., with School Books, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ; and an Introduction 
for the Use of Schools, by W. London, was 
published in 4to., London, with this motto, 
Varietas Delectat. 

1658, Sept. Died, Oliteb Cromwell, who 
had been elected lord protector of England. 
This extraordinary man, who by his bold and 
daring efforts united in his simple person the 
whole power, civil and militaiy, of the three 
kingdoms; who, with the bubble in one band, 
and the sword in the other, raised and ruled the 
storming elements of political and religious 
fanaticism, was bom at Huntingdon, April 25, 
1599 : he was of a good family, but being the 
son of a second brother, inherited only a small 



* John Lightfoot, D. D. was bom at Stoke npon IVent* 
in Staffordshire, and educated at Cambridge. He was 
" a man," says Dr. Adam Clarke, " who, for the amiable- 
nc«s of his disposition, the parity of his manners, and the 
extent and depth of his litetary knowledge, had, even in 
that age of profound learning, no tuperUrrf and since no 
eqvat.^* He died at Ely, December 0, 167s, and was In- 
terred at Great Mnnden, in Hertfordshire, of which place 
he was rector. 

t James Golins, professer of Arabic at Leyden, was 
bom at the Hague, in ligO. He died September 28, 1M7, 
as much respected for his virtue and piety, as for bis 
talents and learning. He left two sons who became con- 
siderable men in Holland. 

t The Critiei Saeri, or a Collection of Commentaries and 
Treatises by the most eminent Bntflsh and foreign critics, 
which was formed under the direction of bishop Pearson, 
John Feanon, Anthony ScatteiKOod, and Francis Gould, 
man, and printed in London, IMS, by CorneUns Bee, was 
designed as a camiNuilon to the Polyglott Bible. 
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paternal estate. Though educated in a liberal I 
style, his genius was little fitted for the elegant 
and tranquil pursuits of literature, and there- 
fore he made small proficiency in his studies at 
the universities. From Cambridge he went to 
study the law in London, where he became a 
member of Lincoln's Inn, and spent most of his 
time in dissipated company. He soon returned 
to reside upon his paternal estate, and in the 
long parliament be represented the town of Cam- 
bridge; but for two years he was not heard with 
attention, his person being ungraceful, his voice 
untuneable, his elocution embarrassed, and his 
speeches tedious, obscure, confused, and often 
unintelligible; his actions, however, were as de- 
cisive, prompt, and judicious, as his speeches 
were wavering, prolix, and inconclusive. He 
was forty-three years of age when he first 
engaged in the military profession ; and by the 
mere force of genius, seconded by an indefati- 
gable application, he soon became an excellent 
officer, though perhaps he never obtained the 
fame of a consummate commander. He soon 
convinced the world that no difficulties could 
deter him from serving the cause which he had 
embraced. By merit he speedily roue to be the 
first in command; and by fraud and violence he 
soon became the first in the state. In propor- 
tion to the increase of his power, his talents 
seemed to be enlarged, and he daily discovered 
new abilities, which he was never known to pos- 
sess till some particular emergency called them 
into action. The power he obtained awakened 
his ambition, and he adopted the usual mode of 
intrigue to extend it to tJie name aa well as the 
authority of a king. All Europe were amazed 
to see a nation, so restless and turbulent, who, 
for encroachments on their liberties, had de- 
throned and murdered their hereditary prince, 
now reduced to slavery by the immediate descen- 
dant of an obscure private gentleman. The 
system of the government was military, and 
was called the commonwealth, to give the lower 
classes a notion that it had for its object the 
common good of all; but, in fact, the presence 
of forty-five tiiousand men awed them (the 
people) into submission. The foreign powers 
had anticipated Cromwell's success, and upon 
his being invested with the supreme power, all 
who had reason to hope for his friendship, or 
fear for his enmity, hastened to present their 
congratulations. The cares of government 
oppressed his thoughts by day, and assassination 
haunted his dreams by night. One conspiracy 
was no sooner detected, than another rose from 
its ruins; indisposition affected his nerves, and 
domestic affliction undermined hissinking consti- 
tution; and, more than all, the exhausted state 
of his treasury gave him the most poignant un- 
easiness. He was in arrears to the army, and he 
had relied on that for support; and he was now 
taught, upon reasoning principles, that his death 
was not only desirable, but his assassination 
would be meritorious. The death of bis favou- 
rite daughter, Mrs. Claypole, filled up the 
measure of his affliction ; ne survived the loss of 



her only a few weeks. Such confidence did \k 
friends of Cromwell entertain after his deitk of 
his sanctity, that Thurloe thus announced tk 
event to the deputy of Ireland, " He is gone to 
heaven, embalmed with the tears of his pe)i|)k 
and upon the wings of the prayers of the mnti.' 

According to Ludlow's account, CromvdJ 
expressed on his death-bed, bome feais that liis 
memory would be insulted, and his renaiis 
trampled upon. He asked his preacher whetbet 
it was true that the elect could never finally &!!; 
and when assured that it was so, Cromw^ said, 
" Then I am safe ; for I am sure that once I «u 
in a state of grace." His last words appeared to 
be those of a person interceding witn God ibr 
the people. He was buried with g^reat paaf 
in Westminster abbey. Most of the Eniopetn 
courts went into mourning for him, even that d 
Versailles. Great as a general, Cnnowell iru 
still greater as a civil ruler ; and, on the whole, 
his political administration was masterly, lai 
adapted to the circumstance of his sitaatiM. 
The public revenues were strictly and tctna- 
mically managed without any additional impost 
He appointed forjudges the most upright and 
disting^hed men. He never interfered with 
the proceeding of the courts of justice. Liic- 
Hgion he acted on the principles of toleration. 
Every man had liberty of conscience. In otba 
things too, Cromwell, as his own correct jndr- 
ment prompted, would have governed with mild- 
ness and justice, promoted the arts and science, 
and healed the wounds of the nation ; but lie 
was obliged to maintain his power, as he hiil 
acquired it, ag^nst his better will, by a sererit; 
often amounting to tyranny. 

On the other hand, he strengthened the Britisli 
navy. The famous admiral Blake,* and other 
naval heroes, fought several well-contested bal- 
ties with tiie Dutch fleets under De Rujter, 
Tromp, and others. At the peace with Hollaui, 
in 1654, England maintained the honour of be 
flag, and the navigration act gave a new impnlie 
to the colonial trade. 

Oliver Cromwell had appointed his eldest too, 
Richard, his successor ; but the mild and Tirtnous 
Richard was compelled bv the mutinous oficm 
of the army to dissolve the parliament ; and < 
few days after, conscious of his incapacity, be 
voluntiuily abdicated the protectorship, April 
22, 1659. At Uie restoration he went to the cw- 
tinent, and returned to England in 1680, aw 
assuming the name of Clark, passed the reman- 
der of his days in tranquil seclusion, at Cb^ 
hunt, in Hertfordshire, where he died Mara 
25, 1712, at the age of eighty-six years, ne 
brother Henry, who had talent, bravery, »M 
mildness of temper, and who from 1654 baa 
governed Ireland in tranquillity, improved its 

* Robert Blake wu bom at Bridgewatcr, In SoBB**^ 
shire, Aagust 15, 1589. In Febnunr 1659, be wtmjj* 
ed to comnuuid the fleet, and donog nine y'^^^fSZ 
service In the navy, he peifbnned explolta tliat, fj^ 
skill with which they were conducted, and the »«o» 
that attended them, weie never wupasaed till the mp^ 
Howe, St. Vincent, Duncan, and Nelaon. He4ieilA4«< 
17, 1857, aged 58, and was buried in Wettmimta tfrn- 
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trade, and won the aflections of the people by his 
upright administration, followed the example of 
Richard, and lived in privacy in England. He 
died in 1674, aged forty-seven years. 

During the civil wars the calm delights of 
literature gave way for the angry discussion of 
politics; and the disputations of puritanical bit- 
terness passed for religion among the great mass 
of the people. The minds of philosophical men 
were natualW directed to the subject of civil 
government, in which it seemed desirable that 
some fixed truths might be arrived at, as a means 
of preventing future contests of the same kind ; 
neither at that time nor since has it been found 
possible to lay down a theory of government to 
which all manlrind might subscribe ; but the 
period of the commonwealth produced some 
political works of merit. The Leviathan of 
Hobbes was the most distinguished work on the 
monarchical side of the question ; while the 
Oceana of sir James Harrington, published soon 
after the accession of Cromwell to supreme 
power, and some of the treatises of Milton, are 
the best works in favour of the republican 
doctrines. 

1638. Wine, Beer, Ale, and Tobacco, eon- 
tending for Superiority. A Dialogue. 

Hont. Siccis omnia dura Deui propoinit. 

London. Printed by I. B. for John Grove, 
and are to be sold at his shop betwixt St. Katha- 
rine's Stairs and the Mill, next door to the sign 
of the Ship. 

The following are the Dramatis Persons. 

Wine A Gentleman. 

Sngtx Bis Page. 

Beer A Citizen. 

Matmeg His Prentice. 

Ale ACountrrman. • 

Tost One of bis rurall Servants. 

Water. A Panon. 

Tobacco A awanering Gentleman. 

The following whimsical medley is introduced 
by way of song. 

Wime. I, jovial wine, exhilarate the heart. 
Seer. March beer is drinlc for a liinr. 
Ale. Bat ale, boanj ale, with spice and a teat. 
CAenif. Then let ns be merrjr, wash sorrow away. 
Wine, l>ecr and ale shall be drunk to-dajr. 
Wine. J, generoos wine am foi the ooort. 
Beer. The dtie calls tor beer. 

Ak. Bnt ale, bonnjr ale, like a lord of the soyl. 
In the county shall domineer. 

Ckona. Then let ns be merry, wash sorrow away. 
Wine, beer and ale shall be drank to-day. 

1658, July 17. Mercurim Meretrix ; or, the 
Venereal Spy. Entered at stationers' htdl of 
this date. 

1659. John Sweeting, if uot the founder, 
was at least the confirmer and augmenter of the 
annual venison dinner. By will, dated May 8, 
16A9, and proved Feb. 6, 1661, he gave his 

fourtcore pound ihare of Uie English stock; a 
fee-farm rent of £10 a year from the tithes of 
Dodington in Northumberland, and another fee- 
taim rent of £10 a year, from the tithes of 



Chutton in the same county, purchased in 1657 
{mm the trustees for the sale of fee-farm rents, 
and then payable by the Lord Grey of Wark, 
possessor of the premises. Out of the first year's 
receipt, Mr. Sweeting directs that j£lO be laid 
out in something to preserve " his memorial in 
the company," and that his brother, who was a 
merchant in London, should be advised with on 
that subject. He also desires that £6 should 
be expended cm two dinners (£3 for each dinner) 
for all the bachelors that are booksellers free 
of the company of stationers, shopkeepers them- 
selves in tue city of London. After the first 
year, the annual sum to be thus applied : to 
the master lOt. for a pair of gloves ; and 20(. to 
a godly minister, for a sermon to be preached on 
the 10th of August, or some day near it ; and 
with the residue a dinner is to be provided for 
the master, warden^, assistants, clerk, and such 
of the livery as should atteud at the church to 
hear the sermon. On the 3d of August, 1663, 
the company invited Mr. Sweeting's brother to 
a dinner of four thillings, when it was agreed 
that the £10 given by his brother's will, should 
be bestowed on a silver cup, college fashion, for 
the preservation of his memory. At the same 
time four bachelor booksellers were appointed 
stewards for the first dinner. 

1659, Feb. 21. A perfect Diurnal of every 
Day'i Proceedings in Parliament, No. 1. 

1659, March. A teatonable Speech made by a 
worthy Member of Parliament in the House of 
Common!, concerning the other House. 

1659, April 23. The faithful Scout, No. 1. 

1659, Aoril 21—28. Mercurius Democritut, 
No. 1. Tnis title was used at different periods ; 
and it seems doubtful if several of the other 
Mercuries had not temporary revival, recom- 
menced the numerical number for each volume. 
Dr. Johnson says, " that when any title grew 
popular, it was stolen by the antagonist ; who, 
by this stratagem, conveyed his notions to those 
wno would not have received him, had he worn 
the appearance of a friend." 

1689, May 3. Mecurius Democritut, No. 2. 

1659, Jfoy 10. The Weekly Intelligencer, No. 1 . 

1669, May 10. The Wedtl^ Pott, No. 1.— 
Upon the meeting of the parliament restored to 
freedom, after the death of Cromwell. 

1659, May 12. The moderate Informer of all 
Occurrences at home and abroad. 

1659, May 25. ITu Wedtly Account, on the 
ettabliihment of a Free State, No. 1. 

1659, June 20, Mercuriut Pragmaticut. 

1659, June 30. A particular Advice, from the 
office of Intelligence near the Old Exchange, and 
also Weekly Occurrences from Foreign Parts, 
No. I . for J . Macock. It was immediately en- 
titled Oceurrtncet from Foreign Parts, &c. 
published by authority, and printed under both 
these titles. 

1659,/u/y 19. Ocewrtttcesfrom Foreign Parts. 

1669, Idem, in 4to. with the Prince's arms, by 
Marsh in Chancery lane. 

1659, July 26. The Weekly Intdligencer of 
the Contmotueealth, No. I. 
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1669, Nov. 26. ParliamaUary Intelligeneer. 

16S9, Dee. 26. Parliamentary Intelligencer, 
comprehending the sum of Foreign Intelligence, 
No. 1. 

1669, Dec. 26. The Loyal Scout, No. 1. 

1659, Dec. 26. Parliamentary Intelligence, 
No. J. 

1659, Dee, 29. AJa-modei Pan(,hfdf a sheet 
in folio, or the Diurnal in vene. 

1660. The society of London for propagating 
the gospel among the Indians, in New England, 
Norat America, sent a press, &c. and a printer, 
solely for the purpose of printing the bible and 
other books in the Indian language. On their 
arrival they were carried to Cambridge, and 
employed in the printing office established there. 

In 1661 the New Testament, with the Psalms 
in metre, was printed at Cambridge, in 4to., by 
Gbeen and Johmson, and dedicated to Charles 
II. This was followed by the (ML Testament,* 
which was printed at the same place in 1664. 
4to. Dr. Cotton Mather states, as two cnrious 
facts,. that this was \)\e first bible ever printed in 
America ; and that the whole of the translation 
was written with one pen. The language in 
which the bible was printed was a dialect of the 
Mohegan. The translator was the rev. John 
Eliot, who was bom in England, 1604, and 
educated at Cambridge. In 1631 he emigrated 
to America, and became pastor to the Independ- 
ents at Roxburg. His mde&tigable exertions 
as a minister of the gospel, and his unwearied 
labours in the conversion of the heathen, caused 
him to be esteemed and reverenced as Hit apostle 
of the Indians. He lived to a good old age, and 
died as he had lived, in the triumph of faith, in 
1690, in his 86th year. 

Notwithstanding printing continued to be per- 
formed in Cambridge, from a variety of causes 
it happened that many original works were sent 
from New England, Massadiusetts, in particular, 
to London to be printed. Among these causes 
the principal were, first, the press at Cambridge 
had generally full employment; secondly, the 
printing done there was executed in an inferior 
style ; and thirdly, many works on controverted 
points of religion were not allowed to be printed 
m that country. Hence it happened, that for 
more than eighty years after pnnting was first 
practised in the colony, manuscripts were occa- 
sionally sent to England for publication. 

The fathers of Massachusetts kept a watchful 
eye on the press; and, in neither a religious nor 
civil point of view, were they disposed to give it 
much libeitr. Both the civil and ecclesiastical 
mlers were fearful that if it was not under whole- 
some restraints, contentions and heresies would 
arise among the people. In 1662 the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts appointed licensers of the 
press; and afterwards, m 1664, passed a law 
that " no printing should be ajlowed in any 



* nie reader mar find some of the KflM of tbeezpesMS 
oflvinUngthebiUeiiithe Indian lanpia^, in Brown'i 
Bistoru m the PrmmgaUon »/ the Oonel among the 
Heathen. Vol.l.p.«». /• "» 



town wilhin the jurisdiction, except in Caa- 
bridge" — nor should any thing be printed then 
but what the government permitted throof^ tk 
agency of those persons who were empow^cd f<* 
the purpose. Offenders against this regrulatka 
were to forfeit their presses to the country, aai 
to be disfamchised of the privilege of piintin); 
thereafter. In a short time, this law was so Ut 
repealed, as to permit the use of a press at Bos- 
ton, and a person was authorized to conduct it : 
subject, however, to the licensers who were ap- 
pointed for the purpose of inspecting it. 

1660, May 29. Kino Charles II. enten 
London, on his restoration to the sovereignty of 
Great Britain. Charles was in his tbinjeth 
year, and possessed an excellent c(»>stitatioo, a 
manly figure, a graceful demeanour, many per- 
sonal accomplishments, a love of literature and 
the fine arts, and a great share of mental abilities 
Ten years spent in exile and adversity, it wit 
expected, would have taught him moderaiiM ; 
but a determined desire to govern without coi- 
trol, and a wasteful prodigality of dispoatiao, 
aided by his convivial talents and his r^uiy wit, 
led him to a free indulgence in the levities <^ 
youth, and the intemperance of appetite. Hit 
example was contagious, and debaucheiy and ir- 
religion soon became the characteristics of Ui 
court. Nothing was more sudden and more con- 
spicuous than tne change in public morals; firoo 
the moment that the state ceased to be Kuided 
by men who professed the forms of go&ness, 
vice walked forth without disguise ; no longer 
concealed by the assumed garb of virtue, she 
appeared without restraint, and was received ts 
a welcome visitor; the affectation of decornm 
was exchanged for a round of gay pleasure 
and revelry, the court of king Charles II. vied 
in voluptuousness with that of his cotemponiy, 
Louis XIV., — which in the end lost him the 
affection of his subjects. 

1660. CromweWs Conspiracy,a. tngj-comeij, 
relating to our latter times, beginning with tb« 
death of king Charles I. and ending with tbf 
happy restoration of king Charles II. LiRidoD. 
Pnnted for the author. 

1660. The tragicall Actions of the Martyr- 
dome of the late king diaries, wherein Oliver^ 
late fsdsehood, with the rest of his gang, are 
described in their several actions and statioot. 
At the end of the piece, printed for S'. Aitbnt. 

1660. A Phanatique Play, the first part, at it 
was presented before and by the Lord Fleetwood, 
S'. Arthur Hasilrig, S*. Henry Vane, the Loid 
Lambert, and others, last night, with Masta 
Jester and Master Pudding, ranted in London. 
This is the first edition. 

The knave, the cfaiefest card, had won Qu day. 
Bad not the king came in whilst they did play. 

1660, June 7. An order of cotucil, that the 
stationers' company do seize and delivei to the 
secretary of state, iul copies of Buchanan's Eii- 
tory of Scotland, and de Jure regni afud Scetu, 
" which are very pernicious to monarchy, tod 
injurious to his miyesty's blessed progenitors." 
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1660, Sfay 17. A precept from the lord 
mayor, directed to the master and wardens of 
the company, was read ; requiring that if the 
king, at nis return to his kingrdom, shall please 
to pass through the city, ten of the most grare, 
tall, and comely personages of the company, 
well horsed, and in their best array or fumitiue 
of velvet, plush, or satin, with chains of gold, be 
in readiness to attend the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and other citizens, for his belter reception. They 
were accordingly nominated, and ordered to 
choose each of them a footman to attend him. 
The wardens are to deliver them coats, ribbons, 
and truncheons, for the occasion. 

Mr. Hunscott (the beadle) being very ancient, 
and therefore incapable of the service, ordered 
that John Cleaver do carry the company's ban- 
ner on horseback on that day, with such fur- 
niture and allowance for his service as the 
wardens think lit; the wardens to pay Mr. 
Hunscott 20(. in lieu of the benefit that might 
accme to him had he carried the company's 
banner; and to give notice to some young free- 
men of the company, to serve as whifflers, who 
are with him to attend the livery at their stand 
on that day. 

1660, Sept. 25. By the stationers' books, it 
appears, that a warrant under sign manual, was 
granted to George Wharton, esq., for " perusing 
and licensing almanacks." 

1660, Oct. 16. Hugh Peters* was executed 
upon this day, at Charing cross, London, when a 
spectator penned the following lines, in which 
his character is accurately summed up.f 

See here the last Rod be«t e<Ution 
Of Huf^h, the author of sedition ; 
So full of errora, *twm9 not fit 
Te read, tUl Dtmtx corrected It; 
Bat DOW 'tis perfect; Day, far more 
Tis better bound than 'twas before. 
And now I hope it is no lin 
To sajr. Rebellion toolc the swing ; 
For he that says, says much amiss. 
Tint Hugh an Independent is. 

1660, Jan. 7. The Parliamentary Intelligence, 
comprising the sum of Forei^ Intelligence, 
with the affairs now in agitation in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; for information of the 
People; published by order, No. I. 

Tnis was a continuation of an old paper under 
the former title. No. 14, March 26 to April 2, 



* Hugh Peters was bom at Fowey, In Cornwall, in 
IS99, and educated at St. John's collet, Cambridg:e, 
from whence he was expelled for Irregular conduct. He 
afterwards tried the stmge ; bat left that, and was ordained 
by bishop Mountaine, when he became lecturer of ^t. 
Sepulchre's, London. He was forced to flee, and went 
to Rotterdam, where he Joined the Independents. From 
Holland he went to America, but on the breaJdnfc out of 
the ciril wars he returned to London. 

f A conespondent in the Geniteman't Magaxine asks, 
" May this be regarded as the ori^nal of the celebrated 
Epitaptis on Jacob Tenson and Dr. Franklin." 

t "The common hangman of that time. — See HudUtnu, 
and Dr. Orey's notes. 

And while the work is carrying oo 
Be ready listed under Dun. — Hudibraa. 

Bat stay, my frighted pen is fled ; 

Myself through fear creep nnder^bcd ; 

For Just as muse would scribble more 

. Fierce city /Hiiuk did rap at the ioot.—D'Avenmt. 



was said to be published by order of the council 
of state ; and No. 16 began with the following 
advertisement: "Whereas Marchmont Need- 
ham, the author of the weekly news-books called 
Mercuriiu Potiticui and the Publiaue Intel- 
ligencer, is, by order of the council of state, 
discharged from writing or publishing anyptti- 
lique intelligence ; the reader is desired to take 
notice, that, by order of the said council, Giles 
Dury and Henry Muddiman are authorized 
henceforth to write and publish the said intelli- 
gencer, the one upon the Thursday, and the other 
upon the Monday, which they do intend to set 
out under the titles of the Parliamentary Intel- 
ligencer and of Mercvriut Publicm." — These 
two weekly books of news, which in 1656 had 
been entered in the stationers' register as the 
property of Thomas Newcombe, with the license 
of secretary Thnrlow, were on the 9th of April, 
1660, entered as the property of Dury and 
Muddiman, by licence of the council of state. — 
Chalmert,p. 422. 

1660, Jan. An exact Account of the Daily 
Proceeding! in Parliament, No. 56. This ap- 
pears to have been revived upon the fiesh meet- 
ing of parliament. 

1660, Feb, 21. A perfect Diurnal of every 
Day's Proceedingi in Parliament, No. 1. This 
paper contains various accounts of the rejoicings 
all over England, on perceiving the dawn of the 
restoration. — Chalmeri. 

1660. The Phanatigve Intelligence, No. 1. 

1660, March 19. A perfect Diurnal of Pro- 
ceedings in the Conventicle of Phanatiqves, No. 1. 

1660, March 21 . Mercuriut Phanatictu, No. 1 . 

1660, March 21. Mercurius Honettus, No. 1. 

1660, March 28. Mercuriut FumigotuSfSo. \ . 

1660. Merlinut Phanaticut, No. 1. 

1660, May 1. Hit majesties gracious Letter 
and Declaration tent to the house of peert by sir 
John Grenmll, knt. from Breda ; and read in 
the house. 

1660, May 31. Mercuriut Publicus; compris- 
ing the sum of Foreign Intelligence, with the 
Affairs now in agitation in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. For Information of the People. 
Published by order of the council of state, No.22. 

1660, June 12, Mercuriut Veredicus, No. 1. 

1660, June 20. 7%e Votes of bot/t Houses. 

1660. The Wandering Whore, No. 2. 

1660, Nov. 26. The Kingdom's Intelligencer. 

1660. News from Brussels. In a letter from 
a neer attendant on his majesties person to a 
person of honour here ; which casually become 
thus publique. Printed in the year 1660. 4to. 

1661. About this time may be dated the origrin 
of the Royal Society of London, and according 
to D'lsraeli was as follows: — It was in the 
lodgings of Dr. Wilkins,* in Wadham college, 
Oxford, that a small philosophical club met to- 
gether, which proved to be, as Aubrey expresses 
it, the incunabula of the Royal Society. When 



* John Wilkins, D. D. bishop of Chester, was a moat 
ingeuions and learned theologian, critic, and mathemati- 
cian. He was bom l6u, and died November ig, 1673. 

3 V 
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the metnbeis were dispersed about London, they 
renewed their meetings first at a tavern, then at 
a private house; and when the society became 
too great to be called a club, they assembled in 
" the parlour" of Gresham college, which itself 
had been raised by the munificence of a citizen, 
who endowed it liberally, and presented a noble 
example of the individuals now assembled under 
its roof. The society afterwards derived its title 
6om a sort of accident The warm loyalty of 
Evelyn in the first hopeful days of the Restora- 
tion, in his dedicatory epistle of Naude's Trea- 
tiie on Librariei, called tnat philosophical meet- 
ing The Royal Societv. These learned men 
immediately voted their thanks to Evelyn for the 
happy designation, which was so grateful to 
Charles II. who was himself a virtuoso of the 
day, that the charter was soon granted: the 
king, declaring himself their founder, "sent 
them a mace of silver gilt, of the same fashion 
and bigness as those carried before his majesty, 
to be borne before the president on meeting 
days." Were the origin of the Royal Society 
inquired into, it might be justly dated a century 
before its existence ; the real founder was lord 
Bacon, who planned the ideal inttituHon in his 
philosophical romance of the New Atlantu! 

1661, March 13. Evelyn notes, " This after- 
noon, prince Rupert showed me the new way of 
Graving, called mezzotinto, which afterwards, 
by his permission, I published in my Hittory of 
Chalcography : this set so many artists on work, 
that they soon arrived to that perfection it is 
since come to, emulating the tenderest minia- 
tures." The history was presented to the royal 
society, in a dedication to Boyle, on the 10th of 
June, 1603. 

1661. The following observations by Fuller,* 
are curious, respecting the paper of his times: — 
"Paper participates in some sort of the charac- 
ters of the country which make it ; the Venetian 
being neat, subtile, and court-like; the French, 
light, slight, and slender ; and the Dutch, thick, 
corpulent, and gross, sucking up the ink with 
the sponginess thereof." He complains that the 
paper manufactories were not then sufficiently 
encouraged, considering the vast sums of money 
expended in our land for paper, out of Italy, 
France, and Germany, whicn might be lessened 
were it made in our nation. "Tosuch who object 

* Thomas Fuller, ■ cdelinted historian and divine, was 
bora at Aldwlocle, in NorthamptoDshire, in lOos, and (da- 
cat«d at Cambridge. He adhered •trenaoasly to the n>7al 
eaiue, and on the rain of the Uog** allUn, he vnu chown 
lectturer of St. Bride's, neet-street, London, and about 
I(l48, be obtained the nctory of Waltham in Essex. At the 
reiteration be wumadechaplain ezttaordinary to ^e king, 
restored to his piebend, and created D. D. He pablished 
a great number of works, the principal of which were 
the HiMtm of the W»rtMe$ of Englimd, foUo, the CAurch 
HUtorf 0/ Britain, folio, the History o/ the Holy War, 
folio, Uie Bolf Slate, foUo i AM Redieieut, or the Lita of 
Kmtntmt XNi>Me«,qaattO| Sermont, Tract; &c. He Is said 
to bave bad so stronga memorr as to teU, in their exact 
order, the names of the signs then placed over every trades- 
man's door, after a walk ftom Temple-bar to tbe Boyal 
Kxebaoge. His style is exceedingly qnaint, and he is 
too fond of punning. The following line is bis cftt^h : 

!!■■■ LIU Fvuaa's iakth. 



that we can never equal the perfection of Vaaa 
paper, I return, neither can we match the paiiii 
of Venice glasses ; and yet many great omi at 
blown in Sussex, profitable to the makeis, iW 
convenient to the usen. Our home-iptm fifir 
might be found beneficial." 

1661, /on. 7. The Kingdom'i InuUigeum^ 
the Affain now in Agilatvm in England, Sal- 
land, and Ireland ; together with Foreign /•■ 
telligence. To prevent falte Newt. PiMiJuihj 
authority, Ko. 1 . 

1661, Jan. 8. Mereuriut Caledonim : am- 
priiing the Affrnrt in Agitation, im Scetlmi, 
with a Survey of foreign Intelligence, No. I. 

This was tne first newspaper which wu of 
Scottish manufacture, and was printed hj i 
Society of StaHonen, at Edinburs'h, and jmb- 
lished once a week, in small 4to. of dght pages. 
The editor of this first Scottish newspaper, ra 
Thomas Sydserfe, son of the bishop of Orioer, 
" who thought," says Mr. Chalmers, " that k 
had the wit to amuse, the knowledge to instncL 
and the address to captivate, the lovers of nenc 
in Scotland ; but he was only able, with iH )a 
powers, to extend his publication to ten nomben, 
which were very loyal, very illiterate, and rcn 
affected." The last paper, No. 10, was dttnl 
from March 22, to March 26, 1661. 

1661, Jan. 10. Mereuriut Publictu, No. 1. 

1661. Strange Newt from the Wett, btiitga 
account of teveral miraculout tightt teen m tk 
air, weitward, hy divert pertont of credit, ttai- 
ing upon London Bridge. Two great armia \ 
marching forth of two cloudt and encomUentf 
each other, after a tharp dispute they tuiiaif 
vanithed. Ire. 4to. 

1662. Miles Flesher, esq., having lately find 
for alderman of Loudon, earnestly morei tbl 
he might not be exposed to election for mista 
of the stationers' company ; but his desire ins 
overruled. 

1662. The Book of Common Prayer w«s b- 
vised by authority, when commissiooen Foe 
appointed who were to execute the work. Ther 
accordingly took a folio Prayer Book, printed ii 
this year, and with a pen they made such tltn- 
ations as seemed to them expedient. This copy 
was lodged in the tower, and at the sane dm 
they marked the same alterations in a certsii 
number of other copies, one of which wu to be 
deposited in every cathedral. This is knows I7 
the name of the tealed book, because everfOifj 
had appended to it, as a mark of authority, ai 
impression of the great seal of England. 

1662, July 9. A very extraordinary qnestim 
arose, about preventing the publication of the 
debates of the Irish parliament in the Englsh 
newspaper called The Intelligencer ; and 1 letta 
was wntten from the speaker to sir Edw^ 
Nicholas, the English secretary of state, to ^ 
vent such publications in those diumaU,iiV^ 
called them. 

1662. Hill and Field printed aneditimo' 
the Holy Bible, 12mo. with Canne's refereac* 
Canne, the author of the notes, was a firovulA 
and pastor of a congregation in HoUud. His 
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\»ibles were several times printed both in Holland 
and England ; an edition was on sale in Eng- 
land at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, dated 1682, with a London title, though 
printed at Amsterdam. His best printel bibles 
are on a fine silky paper ; and should not exceed 
erne inch in thickness, including the corere. 
John Basket, at Cambridge, printed an edition 
in 4to, 1720. 

16^. The LordCi Pruytr, in forty lang^uages, 
was printed at Riga, the capital or Livonia, in 
Russia. — Le Long. The British museum con- 
tains a LivoMc tatament executed at Riga in 
1685, and a Lnoaic Bible, in 1689. 

1663. Thomas Johnson printed a comedy, 
entitled the Poor Scholar, written by George 
Nevile, fellow of King's college, Cambridge. 

Spectatum admini rlaom teneatia amici. 

Hur. de Art, Poet. 

London: printed for Francis Kirkman and 
Henry Marsh, and are to be sold at their shop, 
at the Princes arms, in Chancery lane. 1662. 

1662, July 1. The Inullu/eitetr. 

1663, Au^t 24. On this day was passed the 
Act of Umformity, by which two thousand 
ministers were silenced and (gected from the 
boaom of the established church. Dr. CaUuny* 
chronicles this bloodless martyrology. Their 
history is not glorious, and uieir heroes are 
obscure ; but it is a domestic tale ! When the 
second Charles was restored, the presbyterians, 
like every other faction, were to be amused, if 
not courted. Some of the king's chaplains were 
selected from among them, and preached once. 
Their hopes were raised that they should, by 
some agreement be enabled to share in that 
ecclesiastical establishment which they bad so 
often opposed; and the bishops met the presby- 
ters in a convocation at the Savoy. A confer- 
ence was held between the high church, resum- 
ing the seat of power, and the low church, now 
prostrate ; that is, between the old clergy who 
had recently been mercilessly ejected by the 
new, who in their turn were awaiting their fate. 
The conference was closed with arguments by 
the weaker, and votes by the stronger. Many 
curious anecdotes of this conference have come 
down to us. The presbyterians, in their last 
struggle, petitioned for indulgence: but op- 
pressors who had become petitioners, only showed 
that they possessed no longer the means of 
resistance. These divines were not driven from 
their father-land, and compelled to learn another 



* Bdmmd Cilam7 was born In lOoo, and educated at 
OamMdKC. He Joined the nonconformbti, and obtained 
the valuable recMry of Rochford, in Baaex. In Idas, he 
was chosen miniaterof St. Mary Aldermanbnry, on which 
he removed to London, and enga^ced warmly in the reli. 
(iooa diapates of the timea. He was one of the wrtten of 
the celebnted treatise against episcopacy, entitled Smee- 
hrnmauy a word formed form ttie Initials and somame of 
those connected with it. He opposed both the exeeation 
of Charies I. and the usurpation of Cromwdl, for which, 
an the restoration, be was oilto«d the bishopric of Ucb. 
Held, which he refused. The act of anUonnity obliged 
him to resign his chnrcfa poferment. He died October 
sg, lOOd, and hla death is soppoaed to have been hastened 
by witnessing the treat Oie of London. 



language than their mother-tongue. Destitute 
as £vine8, they were suffered to remain as citi- 
zens; and the result was remarkable. These 
divines could not disrobe themselves of their 
learning and their piety, while several of them 
were compelled to become tradesmen: among 
these the learned Samuel Chandler, whose lite- 
raiy productions are numerous, kept a book- 
seller's shop in the Poultry. — Ifltraeli. 

1662. The office of licencer of the press which 
had been abolished during the usurpation of 
Cromwell, was restored by an act of parliament. 
By this act, the press, with reference to its dif- 
ferent productions, was placed under the domi- 
nion of the judges, some of the officers of state, 
and the archbishop of Canterbury. Thus it will 
be seen, that the control of the press no longer 
remained a royal prerogative of the crown, but 
was passed into the possession of the legislature, 
and made the subject of statutory enactment. 
It has already been shewn (see page 247, ante,) 
that very soon after the introduction of printing 
into England, the king assumed the right ol 
controlling the exercise of the art, not merely 
in regard to certain classes, but in regwd to aU 
classes of books ; and there was no stretch of 
jurisdiction in this matter which the prerogative 
did not claim to possess, and which, therefore, 
it might not upon the same grounds tranfer to 
be exercised by another ; for the king assumed 
not only the right of exclusive printing, but also 
of excluave selling to whom he pleased. This 
was asserted in its fullest extent down to the 
abolition of the star chamber, 1641. The censors, 
or licensers of books appointed by that court 
were appointed in virtue of the supposed royal 
prerogative, and were conceived to derive from 
Its all comprehensive nature that universal au- 
thority over the press which they were empowered 
to exercise. The abolition of the star chamber, 
however, did not long leave the press free. By 
the above act, the parliament soon took up the 
office of censorship which the royal court no 
longer exercised. In vain did Milton attempt 
to prevent this usurpation ; it was perpetrated 
in defiance of all his eloquence and all his un- 
answerable arguments. But still an important 
principle was asserted by the parliament having 
thus taken the matter into their own hands. 
The ground thus gained was preserved at the 
restoration ; tideed, the press was put under a 
censorship, but the yoke was imposed upon it 
by an act of parliament. Subsequent acts con- 
tinued the grievance till 1694, when the last 
restrictive law expired. From that date the 
press in England has been commonly considered 
to be free. 

1662, Dee. Died, William Do Gard, an 
eminent schoolmaster, orator, poet, and printer. 
He was bom in the parish of Bromsgrove, in 
Worcestershire, January 9, 1605, and admitted 
a pensioner of Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge, 
Sept. 17, 1622, where he took the degree of M. A. 
In 1629, he was usher of Onndh school, in 
Northamptonshire ; the same year, appointed 
master at Stamford free school, in Lincolnshire ; 
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and on the 7tli of July, 1637, he was appointed 
head master of the free school at Colchester, in 
Essex. After remaining at Colchester some 
yean, he received the appointment of head 
master of the Merchant tailors' school, in the 
parish of St. Laurence Poultney, London, Mav 
10, 1A44. Upon taking possession of his school, 
he erected a printing press in his house, which 
seems to hare been the source of all his misfor- 
tunes. Under his influence and management 
the school flourished exceedingly, but in 1649, 
for shewing, as was thought, too great an affec- 
tion to the royal cause,* and especially for being 
concerned in printing Salmasitu'i Defence </ 
Charles I., in defiance of a triumphant faction 
and victorious army; the council of state irritated 
thereby, issused an order for his commitment 
to Newgate ; his wife and six children were 
turned out of doors, and a printing office, which 
he valued at one thousand pounds, seized and 
destroyed. The council of state also wrote to 
to the merchant tailors' company, desiring that 
he might be deprived of his office, as a person 
unfit to " be entrusted with the educacon of soe 
much youth." At the expiration of one month, 
he found means, tbiougn the intercession of 
Milton, who professed a friendship for him, to 
pacify his enemies and procure his enlargement, 
and opened a private school for his support. In 
September, 1650, he was however remstated in 
his former school, by order of the same council 
of state that deprived him of it. He again 
resumed his typographic labours, though on a 
very different kma of work — the answer to Sal- 
masius,with the following title: JoarmisMiltoni 
Angli Defeiuio pro Populo Anglicano amtra 
Claudii Anonimt (dia$ Salnuuii Defetuionem 
regiam. Londoni, tjfpu Du Gardienu ; anno 
domini, 1661. In 1602, his name appears as 
printer to the Lord Protector. In 1663, he 
printed an edition of William Hill's Dionysiut, 
to which he prefixed a copy of Latin verses. 
The house of commons erdered this book to be 
publicly burnt, upon which occasion the trustees 
of Merchant tailors' school, intimated that it 
would be very acceptable to them, if he would 
relinquish the printing business, and devote 
himself entirely to his proper duty. In Decem- 
ber, 1660, he was again deprived of his school, 
but so great was his reputation, and the fame of 
his abilities, that, by the 25th of March follow- 
ing, he had gathered one hundred and ninety- 
three scholars. Besides the qualifications of his 
mind, which caused him to be highly valued 
by a lar^ circle of friends, his literary attain- 
ments will cause his name to be remembered by 
scholars of the present day — Wilson. 

• That he was wdj affected to Charles I. and to the 
loyal Interest, appears from a curious register he kept of 
his school, which is stUI extant in Sion<»Ucge library, 
wherein are entered two Greek verses, on the beheading 
of that monarch, to this effect: "Charles, the best of kings, 
is fUlen by the hands of cruel and wicked men, a martyr 
for the laws of God and of his country." There arc also 
two more Greek verses on the burial of Oliver Cromwell's 
mother in Westminster abbey, to this effect : " Here lies 
the mother of a cursed son, who has been the rnin of two 
kinfs, and of three kingdoms." 



1663. Jan. 5. 7%e Kingdom's InttUigencer of 
the Affairs now in agitation in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. No, 1 . 

This paper contains many regular advertise- 
ments oi^books ; and begins with one that is worth 
transcribing: "There is stolen abroad a most 
false and imperfect copy of a poem, called U»- 
dibras, without name either of printer or book- 
seller, as fit for so lame and spurious an impres- 
sion. The true and perfect edition, printed by 
the author's original, is sold by Richard Marriott, 
under St. Dunstan's church in Fleet-street ; that 
other nameless impression is a cheat, and will 
but abuse the buyer as well as the author, whose 
poem deserves to have fallen into better hands." 
A kind of obituary found also a place in this 
paper ; with some account of the proceedings of 
parliament, and in the court of claims; a list 
of the judges' circuits, the sheriffs, the lent 
preachers, occ. &c. And in No. 8, nodce i* 
given " that the faculties office for granting 
licenses (by act of parliament) to eat flesh in 
any part of England, is still kept up at St. 
Paul's Chain, near St. Paul's churchyard."* 

1663. RooER L'EsTRANGE, csq., (after more 
than twenty years spent in the royal cause, near 
six of them in gaols, and almost four under 
sentence of death in Newgate,) had interest 
sufficient to obtain an appointment to a new 
created office, under the title of Surveuor of the 
Imprimery and Printing Presses. Upon the- 
appointment he wrote a pamphlet, wtuch is a 
very great curiosity, and by shewing the senti- 
ments of his party on this subject, will, even at 
the present day, excite astonishment for the bold- 
ness of its sentiments, which could advise such 
severe restrictions on the liberty of the press, 
and which has no doubt been uie guide of all 
future enemies to the great bulwark of the civil 
and religious freedom of the people. 

Considerations and Proposals in order to the 
Regulation of the Press : together with Diverse 
Instances of Treasonous and Seditious PampU^, 
proving the necessity thereof. By Roger L'Es- 
trange. London, printed by A. C. June 3, 

M.DC.LXIII. 

To the King's Most Excellent Majesty. 

Sir, 

It is not without some force upon myself that 
I have resolved upon this dedication : fur I hare 
no ambition to appear pragmatical, and to be- 
come the marque of a peevish faction: but, 
since my duty will have it thus, I shall accompt 



* In the register of St. Alkmond's chardi, at Derby, 
is the following entry :— " Whereas Katharine, the wife at 
Nathaniel Bate, of Little Chester, within the parish of St. 
Alkmund, Derby, being great with chllde and, (by reasoe 
of her hefldth) vc^y infirm and weak, and tlitfefore not 
able to feed upon nsh meat without apparent iqjory (as I 
am credibly informed) ; I do. therefore, by these presents. 
permit (so far forth as by the statutes of this kingdom I 
may,) unto the said Katharine Bate, to provide for hendf, 
and to feed upon such flesh meats as by the said statate 
are licensed in this case, during the time of her sickness, 
and no longer. In witness whereof 1 have hereunto set 
my hand. H. Coke, minLsterand preacher of tbe word of 
God, in the parish of St. Alkmand aforesaid." 
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all other interests as nothing in competition with 
my allegiance. 

If your majesty shall vouchsafe to look so far, 
and so low, as in the ensuing treatise you will 
find it, Sir, to be partly a deliberative (uscourse 
about the means of regulating the press ; (the 
matter being at this instant under publique de- 
iMtte) and in part, an extract of certain treason- 
ous and seditious passages and positions which 
may serve to evince the necessity of that regu- 
lation. The latter of which, I do most humbly 
offer to your royal consideration, not presuming 
in any sort, to concern your majesty in the 
former. 

In this extract, is presented to your majesty's 
'view; first, that spirit of hypocrisie, scandal, 
malice, errour, ana illusion, that actuated the 
late rebellion. Secondly. A manifestation of 
the same spirit reigning still, and working, not 
only by the same means, but in very many of the 
same persons, and to the same ends; that is, 
there is a combination and design against your 
sacred life, and dignity, which is carryed on by 
the same arguments, pretences, wayes, and in- 
struments, that ruin'd your royal and blessed 
father. All which I think myself bound, not 
only in generals, to declare, but, more particu- 
larly, to trace, and to discover to your majesty, as 
a duty which I owe both to God and to my 
sovereign. 

The first part of the conspirator's work, is to 
disafiiect the people toward your miijesties person 
and government; and their next business is to 
encourage and cany on those seditious inclina- 
tions into action. 

Touching the former; scarce any one regicide 
or traytor has been brought to justice, since your 
majesties blessed return, whom either the pul- 
pit hath not canonized for a saint, or the press 
recommended for a patriot, and martyr, (beside 
the arraignment of tlie bench, for the very form- 
alityes of their tryals) what is the intent or what 
may be the effect of suggesting to the people 
that there is no justice to be found, either in 
your cause or in your courts; (both of which are 
struck at in the same blow) is submitted humbly 
to your royal wisdom. Nor is the faction less 
industrious to draw an odium upon your majes- 
ties person, and to perplex, seduce, and exaspe- 
rate, the multitude, in matters of religion, and 
concerning the government of the church. 

There have been printed, and reprinted, since 
your majesties happy restauration, not so few as 
ahundred schismatical pamphletsagainst bishops, 
ceremonies, and common-prayer: in many of 
which, your majesty is directly, and in all of 
them implicitly, charg'd with an inclination to 
popery. The instruments that menage this part 
of the plot, are gected ministers, booksellers, 
and printers; and, it is believed, by men of 
judgment, and experience, in the trade of the 
press, that since the late Act for Uniformity, there 
have been printed near thirty thousand copies of 
Farewell Sermons (as they call them) in defiance 
of the law. All which, as they are now drawn 
together into one binding, (to the number of 



betwixt thirty and forty) and represented with 
figures, do certainly maike up one of the most 
audacious, «nd dangerous libels, that hath been 
made publique under any government ; and they 
are now printing it in Dutch too, for the greater 
honour of the scandal. By these arts and prac- 
tices, the faction works upon the passions and 
humours of the common people; and, when they 
shall have put mischief into their hearts, their 
next business is to put swords in their hands, 
and to engage them in a direct rebellion : which 
intent of uieirs, together with the means whereby 
th^ hope to execute it, I shall humbly lay 
before your majesty in a few words. 

That they propose and labour another change 
appears, first, irom the recourse they have m 
almost all their schismatical papers to the obli- 
gation of the covenant ; which is no other, than 
to conjure the people under the peyn of perjury, 
to treat your majesty as the covenanters did your 
father ; and (in a flat contradiction to the blessed 
apostle) to pronounce, that he that [obeyesl 
shall receive to himself damnation. A second 
proof of their designe may be drawn from their 
still pleading the continuance of the long parlia- 
ment; and the sovereignty of the people; which 
is but in plain terms to disclayme your authority- 
royal, and to declayre to the world, that they 
want nothing but anotheropportunitv for another 
rebellion. What may be the event of these liber- 
tves, belongs not to me to divine ; but that such 
libertyes axe taken, I do, with great reverence, 
presume to enform your majesty : and, further, 
that the visible boldness and malice of the fac- 
tion, seems not to be the only danger ; diverse of 
very instruments, who are entrusted with the 
care of the press, being both privy and tacitly 
consenting to the corruptions of it ; by virtue of 
which connivence, many hundred thousands of 
seditious papers, since vour majestyes return, 
have passed unpunished. And yet m this pro- 
digious licence and security of libelling your 
sacred majesty, and the government, let but any 
paper be printed that touches upon the private 
benefit of some concerned officer; the author of 
that paper is sure to be retriv'd, and handled 
with sufficient severity. 

Finally; to present your majesty with some 
common observations : it is noted, first, as a very 
rare thing, for any presbyterian pamphlet to be 
seiz'd, and Oppressed, unless by order from 
above. Secondly, it is observed of those offend- 
ers that are discovered, that generallv the rich 
have the fortune to come off, and the poor to 
suffer; and, thirdly, that scarce one of five, 
though under custody, is ever brought to either 
of your majesties principal secretaryes of state. 

I have now discharg'd my soul both to God, 
and to your majesty; in what I take to be as 
honest and a necessary office; and I have done 
it with this choice before me, either to suffer the 
worst that malice or calumny can cast upon me, 
or to forfeit my duty. I should not speak this 
but upon experience, nor dare to mention it 
upon this occasion, but that I think it highly 
imports your majesty to know how dangerous a 
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matter it is to render you a publi^ue serrice. 
To present your majesty with a fiesh instance : — 
I was lately engaged as a commissioner, in a 
publiqne debate on the behalf of the loyal 
ofScers ; and for no other crime, or provocation, 
but for asserting the profess'd desires of the 
whole party ; a certain gentleman took such a 
heat, and confidence, as openly to charge me 
with writing against your majesty; affirming 
widial, that your majesty had accused me for 
it to the parliament, and that my lord chancellor 
would justifie it : since which time, it appears, 
not only that hee himself was the first person 
that by a private tale had endeavoured to exas* 
aerate my lord chancellor against mee; but that, 
being caUed to account by my lord's order, for 
60 great, and so injurious a boldness, both to- 
wards your majesty, and his lordship, he desired 
God to renounce him, if ever he i^>ake the words, 
(although delivered in the face of a full com- 
mittee.) If I were impudent enough to trouble 
your majesty with a personal character, his 
familiar discourses, both concerning your sacred 
majesty and the honourable house of commons, 
would afibrd matter for it ; but let God witness 
for me, that I have no passion, but for your 
m^esties service, and for the general good of 
your loyal subjects; both which interests I do 
numbly conceive to be very much concem'd in 
some provision, that men may not suffer in their 
reputations for doing their duties ; and that those 
persons who have chearfully and honourably 
passed through the utmost extremities of a long 
and barbarous warr, out of a seoce of loyalty to 
your royal father, may not now at last be stung 
to death bv the tongues of tale-beareis,and slan- 
derers for being faithful to your majesty. Which 
is the case of many, more considerable than 
myself, and among the rest in particular of 
Your Majesties 
Most loyal and obedient subject, 

ROOES L'EsTBANOE. 



To the Right Honourable the Lords and to the 
Honourable the Commoni astembled in Parlia- 
ment. 

Having been lately employed to draw up some 
proposals touching the regulation of the press, 
and to search for certain seditions books and 
papers : I think it agreeable both to my reason 
and duty that I dedicate to your honours some 
acoompt of my proceeding; especially in this 
juncture, when both the danger and the remedv 
are the subject of your present care. The drift 
and argument of this little treatise is express'd 
in the title. One particular only was forgotten 
in the body of the discourse, which I must now 
crave leave to insert in my dedication ; (i. e.) 
an additional expedient for Uie relief of necessi- 
tous and supernumerary printers; many of 
which would be well enough content to quit the 
trade, and betake themselves to other employ- 
ments, upon condition to be reimburst for their 
presses, letter, and printing materials : and it is 



computed that £4000, or tfaereaboats, woaU 
buy off their stock; for the raising of wiiici 
sum, and so to be employ'd, there oocozs (hit 
expedient. 

It is credibly reported, that there have beta 
printed at least ten or twelve impressioiu of t 
collection entituled, The First, Second, aad 
Third, Volume of FarewelSermom : (witli thr 
figures of the gected ministers) which is a* 
other, than an arraignment of tne law, and a 
charge of persecution against the kin^ liod his 
parliament. 

Upon a supporition of twelve impreaaicnM;, (at 
a thousand a piece, which is the lowest) ^ 
clear profit, Ixside the diarm of paper and 
printiug, comes to j£3300, which sum, beiaf 
impos'd as a fine upon their heads for whom tht 
books were printea, will defray a conaiderabk 
part of the aforesaid charge, and what is want- 
mg may be abundantly made up by the liki 
course upon the publishers of other seditkm 
pamphlets, keeping the same proportion betwixt 
the profit and tne punishment. 

Of the FarewH-Sermani, I seiz'd the other 
day in quires, to the quantity of betwixt twentr 
and thirty ream of paper: and I discoTcced 
likewise the supposea author of anotheriMai- 
phlet, entituled [A Short Survew of the GmJ 
Cote of the Minietry, ^.] Wherein is main. 
tain'd, in opposition to the declarations reqoiied 
by the Act of Uniformity, that in some cases it 
may be lawful to take arms against the king. — 
To take arms by the king^s authori^ againM 
his person, or those commissioned by hun. And 
that the obligation of the covenant is a knot 
cut by the sword of authority, whilst it cannot 
be loosed by religious reason. Concerning whx^ 
and many other desperate libels, if your honomi 
shall think fit to descend into any particular en- 
quiry, it may be made appear, that whereas dm 
one of twenty is now taken, scarce one of a hon- 
dred could scape, if there were not connivcnee 
(at least, if not corruption) joyn'd to the aaft 
and wariness of the faction. 

How the world will understand this freedone 
and confidence in a private person, I do not 
much concern my self; (provided that I oSieod 
not authority) but the question to me seent 
short and easy, Whether it be lawful, or not, 
for any man tnat sees his countrey in danger, to 
err out Treason ? And nothing else hath extoited 
this singpularity of practice and address from 

Your honours' 

Most dutiful servant, 

ROOER L'ESTRAMCK. 



Coniiderationt and Propotalt in Order to iJu 
Regulations of the Prea. 

I think no man denyes the necessity of sap- 
pressing licentious and unlawful pamphlets, aM 
of regujating the press; but in what maaacr 
and by what means this may be effected, thu^ 
the qoestion. The two main-points are priatiiif 
and publishing. 
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The instrutneDts of setUng the work afoot are 
these. The adviser, author, compiler, writer, 
correcter, and the persons for whom, and by 
whom ; that is to say, the stationer (commonly), 
Itnd the printer. To which may be added, the 
letter-foundeis, and the smiths, and joyneis, 
that work upon presses. 

The usual agents for publishing are the print- 
ers themselves, stitchers, binders, stationers, 
hawkeis, mercury-women, pedlers, ballad-sing- 
eis, posts, carryers, hackney-coachmen, boat- 
men, and mariners. Other instruments may be 
likewise employ'd, against whom a general pro- 
vision may be sufficient. Hiding and couMal- 
ing of unlawful books, is but in order to pub- 
lishing, and may be brought under the same 
rule. 

Touching the adviser, author, compiler, vnriter, 
and correcter, their practices are hard to be re- 
triv'd, unless the one discover the other. 

This discovery may be procur'd partly by a 
penalty upon refusing to discover, and partly by 
a reward to the discoverer; but let both the 
penalty and the reward be considerable and 
certain : and let the obligation of discovery run 
quite through, from the first mover of the mis- 
chief, to the last disperser of it That is to say; 
if any unlawful book shall be found in the pos- 
session of any of the agents, or instruments 
aforesaid, let the person in whose possession it 
is found, be reputed and punish'd as the author 
of the said book, unless he produce the person, 
or persons, from whom he receiv'd it ; or else 
acquit himself by oath, that he knows neither 
directly nor indirectly how it came into his pos- 
session. 

Concerning the confederacy of stationers and 
printers, we shall speak anon: but the thing 
that we are now upon is singly printing, and 
what necessarily relates to it. 

One great evil is the multiplicity of private 
presses, and consequently of printers, who for 
want of publique and warrantable employment, 
are forc'a either to play the knaves in comers or 
to want bread. 

The remedy is, to reduce all printers and 
presses that are now in employment, to a limited 
number; and then to provide against private 
printing for the time to come, which may be 
done by the means following. 

First; The number of printers and presses 
being resolved upon, let the number of their 
journey-men, and apprentices be likewise limit- 
ed: and in like manner, the number of master- 
founders, and of their joumev-men, and their 
apprentices ; all which to be aAow'd of, and ap- 
prov'd by such person or persons, as shall be 
authoris'd for that purpose; neither let anv 
joyner, carpenter, or smith, presume to work 
for or upon any printing press, without such al- 
lowance as aforesaid, according to the direction 
of the late act for printing. 

Secondly, Let all such printers,letter-fonnders, 
joyners, carpenters, and smiths, as shall hereafter 
be allow'd, as aforesaid, be respectively and seve- 
islly intenogated before their admittance, in 



order to the discov^ of supeniiunemry printers 
and presses. That is ; 

1. Let the printers be question'd what private 
presses they luve at any time wrought upon for 
so many years last past, and the time when, and 
for, and with whom : and what other printers, 
and presses they know of at present, beside 
those of the present establishment. 

2. Let the founders be also examin'd, what 
letter they have fumish'd since such a time ; 
when and for whom, and what other printers, 
&c. — Ut tupru. 

3. Let the joyners, carpenters, and smiths, be 
question'd likewise what presses they have 
erected, or amended, when and for whom ? and 
what other presses, printois, &c. — as before. 

And if after such examination it shall appear 
at any time within so many months, that any 
man has wilfuUv conceal'd or deny'd the truth, 
let him forfeit nis employment as a person not 
fit to be trusted, and let the enfbrmer be taken 
into his place if he be capable of it, and desire 
it; or else, let him be rewarded some other way. 
The same course may be taken also concerning 
English printers and presses beyond the seas. 

This may serve as to the discovery of private 
printers and presses already in employment: 
now to prevent underhand-dealing for the future, 
and to provide against certain other abuses in 
such as are allow'd. 

first ; Let a special care be taken of card- 
makers, leather-^fuilders, flock-workers, and 
Suoyf-drawers; either by expresly inhibiting 
leir use of such presses, as may be apply'd to 
printing of books, or by tying them up to the 
same termes and conditions with printers ; and 
let no other tradesman whatsoever presume to 
make use of a printing-press, but upon the same 
conditions, and under the same penalties with 
printers. 

2. Let no presse or printing-house be erected 
or lett, and let no joyner, carpenter, smith, or 
letter-founder, work for a printing-house, with- 
out notice (according to the late act.) 

3. Let no matenalls belonging to printing, 
no letters really founded or cast, be imported or 
bought without the like notice, and for whom 
(according to the late act.) 

4. Let every master-printer be bound at least, 
if not sworn, not to prmt, cause or sufier to be 
printed in his house, or press, any book or books 
without lawful licence (according to the late act.) 

5. Let no master-printer be allow'd to keep a 
press but in his own dwelling-house, and let no 
printing-house be permitted with a back-dore to it. 

6. Let every master-printer certifiewhat ware- 
houses he keeps, and not change them without 
giving notice. 

7. Let every master-printer set his name to 
whatsoever he prints, or causes to be printed, ac- 
cording to the late act. 

8. Let no printer presume to put upon any 
book the title, marque, or viimet, of any other 
person who has the priviledge of sole printing 
the same, without the consent of the person so 
priviledg'd (according to the late act), and let 
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no man presume to print another man's copy. 

9. Let no printerpresiime either to re-print or 
change the title ofany book formerly printed, 
without licence ; or to counterfeit a licence, or 
knowingly to put any man's name to a book as 
the author of it, that was not so. 

10. Let it be penall to antedate any book ; for, 
by so doing, new books will be shuffled among 
old ones to the encrease of the stock. 

11. Let the price of books be regulated. 

12. Let no joumy-man be employ'd, without 
a certificate from the master where he wrought 
last. 

13. Let no master discharge a joumy-man, 
nor hee leave his master, under fourteen dayes 
notice, unlesse by consent. 

14. Let the persons employ'd be of known 
integrity; so near as may be; free of the sayd 
mysteries, and able in their trades (according to 
the late act). 

But if sixty presses must be reduced to 
twenty, what shall all those people do for a 
livelyhood that wrought at the other forty ? 

It is provided by the late act, that as many 
of them shall be employ'd as the printers can 
find honest work for, and a sufferance of more, 
is but a toleration of the rest to print sedition, so 
that the supemumeraryes are in as ill a condition 
now, as they will be then ; and yet something 
may be thought upon for their rehef. 

There have been divers treasonous and sedi- 
tious pamphlets printed since the act of indem- 
nity; as, the speeches of the late king's judges. 
Sir Henry Vane's [Pretended] Tryal; the Prodi- 
gies, 1 Part and 2; and the like. Let any of 
these necessitous persons make known at whose 
requKt and for whose behoofe these or the like, 
seditious libells have been printed, and they shall 
not only be pardoned for having had a hand in 
it themselves, but the first enformer shall upon 
proof or confession be recommended to the first 
vacancy whereof he is capable in the new regu- 
lation, and the next to the second, and so suc- 
cessively : and moreover a fine shall be set upon 
the heads of the delinquents, to be employ'd 
toward the maintenance of so many indigent 
printers as shall be interpreted to merit that 
regard, by such discovery. 



The Stationers are not to be entrusted with the 
care of the Press, for these following reasom. 

1. The^ are both parties and judges ; for 
diverse of them have brought up servants to the 
mystery of printing which they still retein in de- 
pendence : others again are both printers and 
stationers themselves ; so that they are entrusted 
(effectually) to search for their own copies, to 
destroy their own interests, to prosecute their 
own agents, and to punish themselves ; for they 
are_ the principal authors of those mischien 
which they pretend now to redress, and the very 
persons against whom the penalties of this in- 
tended regulation are chiefly levelled. 

2. It is not adviseable to rely upon the honesty 
of people (if it may be avoided) where that 



honesty is to their loss; especially if they It 
such as have already given proof that they piela 
their private gayn before the well-fare of tk 
publique ; which has been the stationer's cue 
throughout curtate troubles, some few excepioi, 
whose integrity deserves encouragement 

3. In this trust, they have not only the tempt- 
ation of profit, to divert them from their datj (i 
fair part of their stock lying in seditious wait|, 
but the means of transgressing with great pri- 
vacy and safety ; for, make them overseen of 
the press, and the printers become totally ti 
their devotion ; so that the whole trade ftsea 
through the fingers of their own creatures, whidi, 
upon the matter, concludes rather in a combiia. 
tion, then a remedy. 

4. It seems a little too much to reward tk 
abusers of the press with the credit of siipnii. 
tending it ; upon a confidence that they that k- 
stroyed the last king for their benefit, vrill nm 
make it their businesse to preserve this to tliei! 
loss. 

5. It will cause a great disappointnent i^ 
searches, when the persons most concened shall 
have it in their power to spoyl all, by notica, 
partiality, or delay. 

6. As the effectual regulation of the press ii 
not at all the stationer's interest, so is it stna^ 
to be suspected that it is as little their aym : foi 
not one person has been fin'd, and but one m 
secuted, (as is credibly affirmed) ance the hk 
act, notwithstanding so much treason and sedi- 
tion printed and di^erst since that time. 

7. It is enjoy n'd by the late act " that no vm 
shall be admitted to be a master-printer, und 
they who were at that time actually master- 
printers, shall be by death or otherwise reduced 
to the number of twenty :" which provision not- 
withstanding, several persons have once tlm 
time been suffer'd to set up masters; vhick 
gives to understand that the reducing of tk 
presses to a limited number is not altogether tbt 
stationers purpose. 

T%e Printers are not to be entrusted vitk lit 
Government of the Press. 

1. All the arguments already objected agaiost 
the stationers, hold good also against the printee, 
but not fully so strong. That is, they are brtk 
partyes and judges. Self-ended, (upon eipen- 
ment) under the temptation of profit Offendas, 
as well as the stationers ; and, in all abuses of 
the presse, confederate with them. Seiit, 
they will have the same influence upon seuito; 
and. they have probably as little stomadt to > 
regulation, as the other. Tis true, the printer'! 
interest is not so great as the stationeis; fi* 
where hee gets (it may be) 20 or 25 in the IW 
for printing an unlawful book, the other douUe, 
nay many times trebles his mony by sellisg il- 
yet neverthelesse the printer's benefit Ijts " 
stake too. 

2. It were a hard matter to pick out t*a^ 
master-printers who are both fiee of the trade, ffl 
ability to menage it, and of integrity to be e«- 
trusted with it : most of the honester sort intf 
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impoverislied by the late times, and the great 
business of the press being engroes'd by Oliver's 
creatures. 

But they propose to undertake the work upon 
condition to be incorporate. That is, to be dis- 
engaged from the company of stationers, and to 
be made a society by themselves. It may be 
answered, that it would be with them as 'tis 
with other incorporate societies : they would be 
true to the pubhque, so far as stands with the 
particular good of the company. But evidently 
their gain lyes the other way : and for a state to 
erect a corporation that shall bring so great a 
danger upon the publique, and not one peny 
into the treasury, to ballance the hazzard, were 
a proceeding not ordinary. 

But they offer to give security, and to be 
lyable to fines. Let that be done, whether they 
be incorporate or no. In case of failer, they'll 
be content to lose their privileges. What signi- 
fies that, but only a stronger obligation to a 
closer confederacy ? 'TIS true, the printers in a 
distinct and regulated society may do some good 
as to the general business of printmg, and within 
the sphere of that particular profession : but the 
question is here, how to prevent a publique mis- 
chief, not how to promote a private trade. But 
are not printers the fittest instruments in searches? 
They are, without dispute, necessary assistants, 
either for retriving conceai'd pamphlets, or for 
examination of work in the mettle, but whether 
it be either for the honour, or safety, of the pub- 
lique, to place so great a trust in the hands of 
persons of that quality, and interest, is submitted 
to betterjudgments. 

To conclude, both printers and stationers, 
under colour of offering a service to the pub- 
lique, do effectuallvbut design one upon another. 
The printers would beat down the bookselling 
trade, by menaging the press as themselves 

? lease, and by working upon their own copies, 
'be stationers, on the other side, they would 
subject the printers to be absolutely their slaves ; 
which they have effected in a large measure 
already, by so encreasing the number, that the 
one hsjf must either play the knaves or starve. 

The expedient for this, must be some way to 
disengage the printers from that servile and 
mercenary dependence upon the stationers, unto 
which they are at present subjected. The true 
state of the business being as follows : — 

1. The number of master-printers is computed 
to be about sixty,* whereas twenty or twenty- 
four would dispatch all the honest work of the 
nation. 

2. These sixty master-printers have above one 
hundred apprentices; (that is, at least twenty 
more than they ought to have by the law.) 

3. There are, beside aliens, and those that are 
free of other trades, at least one hundred and 
fifty joumy-men, of which number at least thirty 
are superfluous ; to which thirty there will be 



* According to the books of the stationers* company. 
Majr 13, 1063. there were fifty-nlDe persons in and about 
London, exercisins the trade of master prlntere. 



added about thirty-six more, besides above fifty 
supernumerary apprentices, upon the reduction 
of the master-printers to twenty-four. So that 
upon the whole reckoning, there will he left a 
matter of sixty joumy-men and fifty apprentices 
to provide for, a part of which charge might 
very reasonably be laid upon those who bound 
or took any of the said number, as apprentices, 
contrary to the limitation set by authority. 

These supernumerary printers were at first 
introduced by the booksellers, as a sure way to 
bring them both to their prices and purposes ; 
for tiie number being greater then could honestly 
live upon the trade, the printers were enforc'd 
either to print treason, or sedition, if the stationer 
offered it, or to want lawful work, by which 
necessity on the one side, and power on the other, 
the combination became exceeding dangerous, 
and so it still continues ; but how to dissolve it, 
whether by barely disincorporating the company 
of stationers, and subjecting the printers to rules 
apart, and by themselves; or by making them 
two distinct companies, I do not meddle. 

This only may be offer'd, that in case those 
privileges and benefits should be granted to both 
stationers and printers, which they themselves 
desire in point of trade ; yet in regard that seve- 
ral interests are concem'd, that of the kingdom 
on the one side, and only that of the companies 
on the other : it is but reason that there should 
be several superintending powers, and that the 
smaller interest should give place, and be subor- 
dinate to the greater: that is, the master and 
wardens to menage the business of their respec- 
tive trade, but withall, to be subjected to some 
superior officer, that should over-look them both 
on behalf of the publique. 

As the powers of licensing books are by the 
late act vested in several persons, with regard to 
the several subjects those books treat of; so may 
there likewise be several agents authoris'd and 
appointed for the care of the press, touching 
these several particulars, under the name and 
title of surveyors of the press : and every distinct 
surveyor to keep himself strictly within the limits 
of his own province. As for example : 

1. The lord chancellour, or lord keeper of the 
great seal of England for the time being, the 
lords chief justices, and lord chief baron for the 
time being, or one or more of them, are specially 
authoris'd to license, by themselves, or by their 
substitutes, all books concerning the common 
laws of this kingdom. 

Let there be one surveigher of the press con- 
stituted peculiarly for that subject. 

2. All booksof divinity, physique, philosophy, 
or whatsoever other science, or art, are to be 
licensed by the lord archbishop of Canterbury, 
and lord bishop of Loudon for the time being, 
or one of them, or by their, or one of their ap- 
pointments, or by either one of the chancellours, 
or vice-chancellours of either of the universities, 
for the time being. 

Let three other surveighets of the press be 
likewise authorized for these particulars. 

3. All books concerning heraldry, titles of 

3 K 
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honuur, and arms, or concerning the office of 
earl-marshall, are to be licens'd by the earl- 
marshall for the time being ; or in case there 
shall not then be an earl-marshall, by the three 
kings of arms, or any two of them, whereof 
garter to be one. This is to be the subject of 
another surveigher's care. 

4. Books of history, politiques, state-affairs, 
and all other miscellanies, or treatises, not com- 
prehended under the powers before mentioned, 
fall under the jurisdiction of the principal secre- 
taries of state, to be allow 'd by themselves, or 
one of them, or by their, or one of their ap- 
pointments. 

The care of the press concerning these parti- 
culars may be another surveigher's business ; so 
that six persons may do the whole work, with 
good order and security. Three substitutes for 
uie bishops, and chancellouis, and one a-plece 
for the rest. A word now touching the encou- 
ragement of these officers, and then concerning 
penalties to be inflicted upon offenders, and re- 
wards to be granted to eniormers. 

The inward motive to all publique and honour- 
able actions, must be taken for granted to be a 
principle of loyalty and justice : but the question 
18 here concerning outward encouragements to 
this particular charge. There must be benefit 
and power. Benefit, that a man may live 
honesUv upon the employment ; and power, for 
the creait and execution of the trust 

The benefit must arise partly from some cer- 
tain and standing fee ; and in part from accessory 
and contingent advantages, which will be but 
few, and small, in proportion to the trouble and 
charge of the employment : for there must be, 
first, a constant attendance, and a dayly labour 
in hunting out, and over-looking books and 
presses; and secondly, a continual expense in the 
enterteynment of instruments for discovery and 
intelligence, which, being deducted out of the 
pittances of licenses and forfeitures, will leave the 
surveigher a very small proportion for his peyns. 

The next thing is a power to execute; without 
which, the law is dead, and the officer ridiculous. 

Now concerning penalties and rewards: — 

1 . The geyn of printing some books is ten times 
greater, if they scape, wen the loss, if they be 
taken ; so that the damage bearing such a dis- 
proportion to the profit, is rather an allurement 
to offend, then a discouragement. 

2. As the punishment is too small for the 
offender, so is the reward also for the enibrmer; 
for reckon the time, trouble, and monev, which 
it shall cost the prosecutor to recover his allot- 
ment, he shall sit down at last a loser by the 
bargain, and more than that, he loses his credit 
and employment, over and above, as a betrayer 
of his fellows ; so great is the power and confi- 
dence of the delinquent party. 

The way to help this, is to augment both the 
punishment and the reward, and to provide that 
the inflicting of the one, and the obteyning of 
the other, may be both easie and certain ; for to 
impose a penaltv, and to leave the way of raysing 
it (0 tedious and difficult, as in this ca^ hitherto 



it is, amounts to no more than this : if the ea- 
former will spend ten pound, 'tis possible he ant 
recover five ; and so Uie prosecutor must iiopoH 
a greater penalty upon himself then the law ooes 
upon the offender, or else all comes to nothing. 

An expedient for this inconvenience is higbh 
necessary; and why may not the oath of oae 
credible witness or more, before a master of iJk 
chancery, or a justice of the peace, serve toi» 
conviction. Especially the person accused beiiy 
left at libertv before such oath taken, either tu 
appeal to the privy-council, or to abide the 
decision. Now to the several sons of penalties, 
and to the application of them. 

The ordinary penalties I find to be theae>- 
Death, mutilation, imprisonment, banlshmcBt, 
corporal peyns, disg^race, pecuniary muku; 
which penalties are to be apply'd with regard I* 
the qualitv of the offence, and to the coodilioa 
of the delinquent. The offence is either blas- 
phemy,heie8ie,schi8m, treason, sedition, scandaL 
or contempt of authority. 

The delinquents are the advisers, anthoB, 
compilers, wnters, printers, correctors, stitchox, 
and hinders, of unlawful books and pamphleO: 
together with all publishers, dispersers, and ooa- 
cealers of them m general, and all statj o a wn . 
posts, hackny-coachmen, carryers, boatmen, an- 
riners, hawkers, mereury-women, pedlers, nai 
ballad-singers, so offending, in particular. 

Penalties of disgrace ordinarily in practice ait 
many, and more may be added. 

Pillory, stocks, whipping, carting, stigmatiz- 
ing, disableipent to bear office or testimcav, 
publique recantation, standing under the gal- 
lows with a rope about the neck at a publ^w 
execution, disfranchisement (if free-men),caahiet- 
ing (if souldieis), degrading (if persons of cos- 
dition), wearing some badge of infamy, oondoa- 
nation to work either in mines, plantatioiia, at 
houses of correction. 

Under the head of pecuniary mulcts, are oooi- 
prehended forfeitures, confiscations, loss of any 
beneficial office or employment, incapacity to 
hold or enjoy any; and finally, all damafjet 
accruing, and impos'd, as a punishment for some 
offence. 

Touching the other penalties before-mentioo'd, 
it suffices only to have nam'd them, and so to 
proceed to the application of them, with respect 
to the crime, and to the offender. 

The penalty ought to bear proportion to tk 
malice, and influence of the offence, but will 
respect to the offender too ; for the same pnoidi- 
ment (unless it be death itself) is not the sane 
thing to several persons, and it may be pnper 
enough to punish one man in his purse, another 
in his credit, a third in his body, and ^1 for tke 
same offence. The grand delinquents are, tke 
authors or compilers (which I reckon as all out) 
the printers, and stationers. 

For the authors, nothing can be too severe 
that stands with humanitr and conscience. 
1. 'TIS the war to cut off the fountain of our 
troubles. 2. There are not many of them in u 
age, and so the less work to do. 
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The printer and stationer come next, who, 
beside the common penalties of mony, loss of 
copies, or printing materials, may be subjected 
to the«e further punishments. 

Let them forfeit the best copy they have, at 
the choice of that surreigher of the press under 
whose cognisance the offence lyes; the profit 
vrhereof the said officer shall see thus distributed, 
one third to the Icing, a second to the enformer, 
reserring the remainder to himself. 

In some cases, they may be condemu'd to wear 
some visible badge, or marque of ignominy, as a 
halter instead of a hatband, one stocking blew 
and another red ; a blew bonnet with a r^ T or 
S upon it, to denote the crime to be either trea- 
son or sedition : and if at any time the person so 
condemned shall be found without the said 
badge or marque during the time of his obliga- 
tion to wear it, let him incurre some further 
penalty, prorided only, that if within the said 
time he shall discover and seize, or cause to be 
seized, any author, printer, or stationer, liable at 
the time of that discovery and seizure, to be pro- 
ceeded against for the matter of treasonous or 
seditious pamphlets, the offender aforesaid shall, 
from the time of that discovery be discharg'd 
from wearing it any longer. 

This proposal may seem phantastique at first 
sight; but certainly there are many men who 
hail rather suffer any other punishment than be 
made publiquely ridiculous. 

It is not needful here to run through every 
particular, and to direct in what manner and to 
what degree these and other offenders in the like 
kind shall be punished, so as to limit and appro- 
priate the punishment ; but it shall suffice, hav- 
ing specin'd the several sorts of offenders and 
oronces, to.have laid down likewise the several 
species of penalties, sortable to every man's con- 
dition and crime. 

Concerning rewards, something is said already, 
and I shall only add for a conclusion, that they 
are every jot as necessary as punishments, and 
ought to be various, according to the several 
needs, tempers, and qualities, of the persons 
upon whom they are to be conferr'd. Mony is 
a reward for one, honour for another; and either 
of these misplac'd, would appear rather a 
mockery than a benefit." — ^the end. 

The powers which he obtained by the above 
appointment were the sole licensing of all bal- 
lads, charts, printed portraictures, printed pic- 
tures, books, and papers; except books concern- 
ing conmion law, affairs of state, heraldry, titles 
of honours, and arms, the office of Earl Mar- 
shal, books of divinity, physick, philosophy, 
arts and sciences, and such as are granted to 
his majesty's peculiar printer; and except such 
books as by a late act of parliament are other- 
wise appointed to be licensed. He had also a 
grant of " all the sole privilege of writing, print- 
ings and publishing, all narratives, advertise- 
ments, mercuries, intelligencers, diumals, and 
other books of public intdligence; and printing 
all ballads, plays, maps, charts, portraictures, 
and pictures, not previously printed; and all 



briefs for collections, playbills, quacksalvers bills, 
custom and excise bills, post-office bills, creditors 
bills and tickets in England and Wales; with 
power to search for and seize unlicensed and 
treasonable, schismatical and scandalous books 
and papers." — Bagford't Collectiotu, in Harl. 
ManuscripU, 6910, vol. ii. 

The first-fruits of this new appointment ap- 
peared in the Intelligencer ; puDiished for the 
satisfaction and information of the People, with 
privilege. By Roger L'Estrange, Esq. Nob. I and 
2, Au^. 31, and Sept 3; and on the Thursday 
following appeared the Newet, published for 
satisfaction and information of the people, with 
Privilege. No. 1. Thus the /nteut^cncer, and 
the ISewet, continued to be published, the one 
on Monday, the other on Thursday, till the 
beginning of Jan. 1 666 ; when the publication 
of L'Estrange was superceded by the Gazette. 

The Prospectui prefixed by sir Roger L'Es- 
trange to the first number ol the Intelligencer, 
far from the modem refinements of the present 
day, sets out by treating its readers with perfect 
contempt; witti a gross insult on the public 
taste ; and by such restrictions on the liberty of 
the press, as in these times of real liberty would 
not for a moment be tolerated. " His sacred 
majesty," says the important patentee, " having 
been lately and graciously pleased to grant and 
commit the privilege of publishing all intelli- 
gence, together with the survey and inspection 
of the press,* to one and the same person ; it may 
be good discretion, I suppose, for the person so 
intrusted, to begin (as his first step toward the 
work) with some considerations and advertise- 
ments, by way of preamble and introduction to 
the future order and settlement of the whole 
affair. First, as to the point of printed intelli- 
gence, I do declare myself, (as I hope I may, in 
a matter left so absolutely indifferent, whether 
any or none) that, supposing the press in order, 
the people in their right wits, and news or no 
news to be the question, a public Mercury should 
never have my vote ; because I think it makes 
the multitude too familiar with the actions and 
counsels of their superiors, too pragmatical and 
censorious, and gives them, not only an inch, 
but a kind of colourable right and licence to be 
meddling with the government. All which (sap- 
posing as before supposed) does not yet hinder, 
but that in this juncture a paper of that quality 
may be both safe and expedient ; truly, if I 
should say necessary, perhaps the case would 
bear it ; for certainly there is not any thing which 
at this instant more imports his majesty's service 
and the publick, than to redeem the vulgar 
from their former mistakes and delusions, and to 
preserve them from the like for the time to 
come : to both which purposes the prudent 
management of a Gazette^ may contribute in 
a very high degree : so that, upon the main, I 
perceive the thing requisite, and (for ought I 



* L'Estnuige flnt occurs in the statlonera' books, In the 
character of a licenser, Oct. 30, 1M3. Hi< predeceaaor 
was sir John Birkenhead. 

t Tbia was before that title was adopted in England. 
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can see yet) once a week may do the business, 
for I intend to utter my news by weight, and 
not by measure. Yet if I shall nnd, when my 
hand is in, and after the planting and securing 
• of my correspondents, and the matter will fairly 
furnish more, without either uncertainty, repe- 
tition, or impertinence, I shall keep myself free 
to double at pleasure. One book a week may be 
expected however ; to be published every Thurs- 
day, and finished upon the Tuesday night, leav- 
ing Wednesday entire for the printing it off. 
The way as to the vent, that has been found most 
beneficial to the master of the book, has been to 
cry and expose it about the streets, by mercuries 
and hawkers; but whether that way be so ad- 
visable in some other respects, may be a ques- 
tion : for, under countenance of that employment, 
is carried on the private trade of treasonous and 
seditious libels ; nor, effectually, has any thing 
considerable been dispersed, agamst either church 
or state, without the aid and privity of this sort 
of people. Wherefore, without ample assurance 
ana security against this inconvenience, T shall 
adventure to steer another course. In the mean 
time, to prevent mischief (as far as in me lies), 
and for their encouragement that shall discover 
it, take these advertisements of encouragement 
to the discovery of unlawful printing: — 1. If 
any person can give notice, and make proof, of 
' any printing press erected and being in any pri- 
vate place, hole, or comer, contrary to the tenor 
of the late act of parliament for the regulating 
of printing and printing presses ; let him repair 
with such notice, and make proof thereof, to the 
surveyor of the press, at his office at the Gun in 
Ivy-lane, and he shall have forty shillings for 
his pains, with what assurance ot secrecy him- 
self shall desire. — 2. If any such person as afore- 
said shall discover to the said surveyor any sedi- 
tious or unlawful book to be upon siich a private 
press imprinting, and withal give his aid to the 
seizing of the copies and the offenders ; bis re- 
ward shall be five pouEds. — 3. For the discovery 
and proof of any thing printing without authority 
or licence, although in any public house, ten 
shillings.— 4. For the discovery and proof of any 
seditious or unlawful book to be sold or dispersed 
by any of the mercuries or hawkeis, the informer 
snail have five shillings." 

It is but justice to add, that the papers of sir 
Roger L'Estrange contained more information, 
more entertainment, and more advertisements of 
importance, than any succeeding paper whatever, 
previous to the golden age of letters, which may 
DC said to have commenced in the reign of 
queen Anne. 

1663, Feb. 20. At the sessions in the Old 
Bailey, John Twynn, printer, was indicted 
for high treason; and Thomas Brewster, 
bookseller; Simon Dover, printer; and Na- 
than Brooks, bookbinder, for misdemeanors. 
The act laid in the indictment was the printing 
of a seditious, poisonous, and scandalous book, 
entitled, A Treatise of the execution of Justice 
it at well the peoples as the magistrates^ duty ; 
and if the magistrates prevent judgment, then the 



people are bound by the law of G«d to 
judgment without them, and upm tkam. TV 
sentence upon Twynn was, "That be be led 
back to the place from whence he came, and 
from thence to be drawn upon an hurdle to th» 
place of execution ; and there to be han jced br 
the neck, and being alive, to be cut down, and 
his privy members to be cut off, his entrails to 
be taken out of his body, and he living, tbe same 
to be burnt before his eyes ; his head to be cm 
off, his body to be divided into four quartasL, 
and his head and quarters to be disposed of at 
the pleasure of the king's majesty." — Simoa 
Dover, Thomas Brewster, and Nathan Brooks. 
were further indicted for printing and publishine 
one book, called, Tlie Speechei and Prayers »/ 
Harrison, Cook, Hugh Peters, and others am- 
demned for the murder of the late Kirsg; and 
another book, called The Phamx ; or, Solewa 
League and Covenant. They were again found 
guilty, and lord chief justice Hyde, in passii^ 
sentence, made the following remark : — " Yoa 
three, Thomas Brewster, Simon Dover, asd 
Nathan Brooks; you have been severally indicted 
for a heinous and great offence : Brewster, too 
have been indicted for two several books, as foil 
of villany, and slander, and reproach to the 
king and government, as p<»sibly can be : And 
I will tell rou all three, it is the king's great 
mercy you nave not been indicted capitally ; teg 
every one of those are books filled with treason, 
and you for publishing of them, by strictness of 
law, have forfeited your lives and all to tbe 
king: It is his clemency towards you. Yoa 
may see the king's purposes; he desires to 
reform, not to ruin his subjects. The press is 
grown so common, and men take the boldness to 
print whatever is brought to them, let it concern 
whom it will, it is hi^ time examples be made. 
I must let you and all men know, by the course 
of the common law, before this new act was 
made, for a printer, or any other, under the 
pretence of printing, to publish that which is a 
reproach to the king, to the state, to his gaveni- 
ment, to the church, nay to a particular penon, 
it is punishable as a misdemeanour. He mnsi 
not say He knew not what was in it; that is no 
answer in law. I speak this, because I would 
have men avoid this for time to come, and not 
think to shelter themselves under such a pre- 
tence. I will not spend time in discourang of 
the nature of the offence, it hath been declared 
already ; it is so high, that truly the highest 
punishment that by law may be justly inflicted, 
is due to you. But, Thomas Brewster, your 
offence is double : Therefore the judgment of 
the court is, 

" That you shall pay to the king, for these 
offences committed, an hundred marks: And 
for you (the other two), Simon Dover and 
Nathan Brooks, you shall pay either of yoa t 
fine of forty marks to the king. 

" You shall each of you severally stand upon 
the pillory from eleven to one of the clock in one 
place at the Exchange, and another day (the 
same space of time) in Smithficld; and yon 
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shall have a paper set over your hats, declaring 
your offence, for printing and publishing scanda- 
lous, treasonable, and factious books against the 
king and state. 

"You shall be committed till the next gaol- 
delivery without bail ; and then you shall make 
an open confession and acknowledgment of your 
offences in such words as shall be directed you. 

" And afterwards you shall remain prisoners 
during the king's pleasure : And when you are 
discharged, you shall put in good security by 
recognizances, yourself £400 a-piece, and two 
securities each of you of jE2<iO a-piecc, not to 
print or publish any books, but such as shall be 
allowed of." And this is the judgment of the court. 

1663, April 8. This is the date of the fint 
printed play bill that was issued from Drury 
lane theatre. The play was the Humoroiu 
Lieutenant, and commenced at three o'clock. 
The prices of admission were, boxes, 4i. pit, 2>. 
middle gallery, 1». 6d. gallery. Is. 

Previous to this the announcement of the 
evening's or rather afternoon's entertainment, 
was not circulated by the medium of a diurnal 
newspaper, as at present, but broadsides were 
pasted up at the comers of the street to attract 
the passer-by. The puritanical author of a 
Treatise against Idleness, Vaine Playes, and 
Interludes, printed in black letter, without date, 
but possibly anterior to 1587, proffers an admi- 
rable illustration of the practice. — "They use," 
says he, in his tirade against the pluyers, " to 
set up their bills upon postes some certain dayes 
before, to admonish the people to make resort to 
their theatres, that they may thereby be the 
better furnished, and the people prepared to fill 
their purses with their treasures." The whim- 
sical John Taylor, the water-poet, under the 
head of Wit and Mirth, also alludes to the cus- 
tom. — ^"Master Nat Field, the player, riding up 
Fleet-street at a great pace, a gentleman called 
him, and asked what play was played that day. 
He being angry to be stay'd on so frivolous a 
demand, answered, that he might see what play 
was plaied on every poste. I cry your mercy, said 
the gentleman, I took you for a poste, you rode 
so iast." 

It mav naturally be inferred, that the emolu- 
ments of itinerant players could not afford the 
convenience of a printed bill, and hence from 
necessity arose the practice of announcing the 
play by beat of drum. Will. Slye, who attended 
Kempe in the provincial enactment of his " Nine 
Men of Gotham," is figured with a drum. 
ParoUes, in Shakspeare's " All's Well that ends 
Well," alludes to this occupation of some of 
Will. Slye's fellows, "Faith, sir, he has led the 
drum before the English comedians." 

In the "Twelfth Night," Malvolio says, 
" Hell stand at your door like a sheriff's post," 
&c. It was ibe custom for that officer to have 
large posts set up at his door as an indication of 
bis office, the original of which was, that the 
king's proclamations and other public acts might 
be affixed thereto. From these terms arc derived 
the modem name of pottxng-bills. 



1663. An act was passed, which amongst 
other obnoxious clauses, directed that, in future, 
" Every printer should send three copies of every 
book new printed, or reprinted with additions, to 
the stationers' company, to be sent to the king's 
libraiy, and the vice chancellors of the two uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. The first 
entry of books on the stationers' records, took 
place on the 1st of December, 1663. 

1663. A precept from the lord mayor was re- 
ceived, for sending ten membra^ of the company 
of stationers, substantially horsed, and apparelled 
in velvet coats and chains of gold, to attend his 
lordship, and wait on the king and queen, at 
their return from their progress. A court was 
accordingly called for their nomination. 

1663. Jiov. 20. Mercurius Ruslicus. In this 
paper appears the following singular advertise- 
ment: Newly published, the second part of 
Hudihras, by the author of the former, which, 
if possible, has cut down the first. Sold by 
John Merlin and James Allestry, at the Bell, 
St. Paul's church yard. 

Pepys, in his ikary of the date of Nov. 28, 
says, "To Paul's church yard, and there looked 
over the second part of Hudibras, which I buy 
not, but to borrow to read, to see if it be as good 
as the first, which the world cried up, though it 
hath a good liking in me." 

1664, March 10. A Tryal of Witches,* at the 
Assizes held at Bury St. Edmund's, for the 
county of Suffolk. Before sir Matthew Hale, 
knt. Then lord chief baron of his majesty's 
court of exchequer. Taken by a person then 
attending the coutt. London : Printed for Wil- 
liam Shrewsbery, at the Bible, in Duck lane. 
1682. This curious tract, with many others, 
have been lately reprinted, with an Appendix, 
at the private press of Charles Clark, at Great 
Totham, Essex. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Only one hun- 
dred copies were printed. London : Longman 
and Co. The reprints of Mr. Clark (author of 
Epsom Races, a poem) are very well executed, 
and do great credit to his typographical skill, as 
well as to his judgment and learning. They 
axe only printed upon one side the paper. 

1 664 . Canvmon Prayer in the Welch language, 
black letter. London. 

In the beginning of this book is wrote as fol- 
lows, viz. Memorandum, that "Peter BonvEL, 
the undertaker of this book was a Presbyterian 
bookseller at Chester, and oAen bragged of com- 
paring the king to an owl, the royal family to 
cranes, and the clergy and their followers to apes, 
by the capitals in the Moming and Evening ser- 
vice at the beginning of these prayers." 

The black letter at this time began to give 



* The Disconery of Witches, in answer to teneraU Que- 
ries tatety delivered to the judges of Aatize for the county 
of Norfolk ; and now published hy Matthew Hopkins, of 
Manningltm, Essex, Witch Finder, for the benefit of the 
whole nation. London. 1617, Reprinted verbatim, with 
an Appendix from the original edition, with a portrait of 
Hopkins, from a print in the Pepysian library at Magda- 
len collefce, Cambridge. Printed at the private press of 
Charles Clark, Great Totham, Essex. London: Long- 
man and Co. svo. 28. U. Printed on one side the paper. 
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way to the loman. Beza's Bible, in small 4to. 
was one of the fiist which appeared in this let- 
ter, with small neat wooden cuts. 

1664. From a newspaper printed in this year, 
we obtain an account of tiie extent of bookselling 
carried on in Little Britain, London. It says 
460 pamphlets were published there within four 
years. Bookselling in Little Britain might have 
emanated from John Day, the eminent printer, 
who lived over Aldersgate, in the immediate 
vicinity. Little Britain was as remarkable for 
booksellers through the reigns of Charles I. 
Charles II. James II. and William and Mary, 
as Paternoster row is at present. The honour- 
able Mr. North, in the first volume of the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, 1731, sajs, "the race of 
booksellers in Little Britain is now almost ex> 
tinct; honest Ballard, well known for his curious 
divinity catalogues, being their only genuine re- 
presentative." Again he says, " Liule Britain 
was, in the middle of the last century, aplentiful 
and learned emporium of learned authors ; and 
men went thither as to a market. This drew to 
the place a mighty trade ; the rather because the 
shops were spacious, and the learned gladly re- 
sorted to them, where they seldom failed to meet 
with agreeable conversation." 

1665, Jan. Journal det Savani, par le Siear 
Hedouville (Denis Sallo) et continue par J. 
Otillois, de la Roque, L. Cousin, Dupin, Fon- 
tenelle, de Yertot, Terrasson, Burette, du Res- 
nel, des Fontaines, Trublct, Moncrif, de Guignes, 
Bonguer, Clairaut, Dupuy, Macquer, de La- 
lande, &c. Paris, 1665-1792, 111 vols. 4to. 

The origin of many of the journals was the 
project of Denis de Sallo, a counsellor in the 
parliament of Paris. He published his Essay 
in the name of the sieur de Hedouville, his 
footman ! Was this a mere stroke of humour, 
or designed to insinuate that the freedom of his 
criticism would only be allowed in a footman? 
This work however, met with so favourable a 
reception, that Sallo had the satisfaction of see- 
ing It the following year, imitated throughout 
Europe, and his journal, at the same time, 
translated into various languages. But as most 
authors lay themselves open to an acute critic, 
the animadversions of Sallo were given with 
such asperity of criticism, and such malignity 
of wit, that this new journal excited loud 
murmurs, and the most heart-moving com- 
plaints. Denis de Sallo, after having published 
only his third volume, felt the wasps of litera- 
ture thronging so thick about him, Uiat he very 
gladly abdicated the throne of Criticism. Inti- 
midated by the fate of Sallo, his successor. 
Abbe Gallois, flourished in a milder reign. He 
contented himself with giving the titles of 
books accompanied with extracts ; and was more 
useful than interesting. • • This work was 
carried to a vast extent. A curious Index has 
been formed occupying several volumes in 4to. 
and may be considered as a very useful instru- 
ment to obtain the science and literature of this 
century. — Curiotitiei of Literature, vol. i. p. 22. 

A re-impression of the Journal des Savans, 



combined with the.Memoires de TretotBC, (fron 
Jan. 1754 to December, 1763) was pablished ai 
Amsterdam, in 79 vols. 12mo.; comprisiiig a 
volume of Index. 

1665. The Philosophical Tramaetioiu was 
the first periodical work of Science published ii 
England, and continued for many yeazs in Bom- 
bers, monthly, quarterly, or annouly, as mate- 
rials were supplied. 

1666. The reverend Thomas Tiupi.ktt gaie 
to the stationers' company £20 for the use of the 
poor; and in 1668, he further gave £100 to the 
same purpose. This gentleman was bom in or 
near Oxford, and was beyond doubt in some way 
related to Robert Triplett, stationer or book- 
binder, at the sign of the Aqua Yits Still, neeit 
Olde Fish-street, whose name occurs in a bod 
without date, about the year 1587. Dr. Thomas 
Triplett obtained many church preferments, and 
died July 18, 1676. 

1665, Oct. 27. The act of parliament received 
the royal assent which confirmed " the light <d 
the king's prerogative in printing." 

Charles II. issued many proclamatiaiM fin 
various purposes, but the most remarkable, an 
those which concern the regulations of coSee- 
houses, and are for putting them down, on par- 
pose to restrain the spreading of false news aad 
licentious talking of state and government ; the 
speakers and the hearers were made alike punixh- 
aole. This was highly resented as an illegal act 
by the friMids of civil freedom, who succeeded 
in obtaining the freedom of the coffee-hooiics, 
under the proQiise of not sanctioning treasonaUe 
speeches. In this year was passed the Ftve-mile 
Act for the prevention of seditious preaching; 
within five miles of any town sending memben 
to parliament. 

1665. Richard Carpenter, a poet and di- 
vine, who flourished at this period, published a 
work entitled. Experience, History, and Divimiiyi 
or the Downfall of Popery, in four volumes Snt, 
in which the following curious passage oocois in 
his list of errata, and will remind the reader of 
some passages quoted by Cervantes from the 
Spanisn romances : — " I humbly desire all deu 
hearted and right spirited people, who shall read 
this book, (which because the press was op- 
pressed, seems to have been su^-pressed, when it 
was by little and little \va-pressed, bat now at 
last truly pressed through the press into public) 
to correct the following errata," &c. Richard 
Carpenter was bom early in this centurv, was 
first at Eton, and afterwards elected to King'S' 
college, Cambridge. He was the author of 
many singular tracts and sermons, one of whid 
was entitled, TTie Anabaptist Washed, ami 
Shrunk in the Washing. Quitting Engiasd, 
he became a convert to the church of Rome, in 
which he took orders, and became a monk of 
the order of St. Benedict; he was sent to Eiif- 
land as a missionary, when he recanted, asd 
obtained a vicarage in Sussex. On the rebellioa, 
returning to Paris, he once more declared him- 
self a Catholic, and at the restoration again set- 
tled himself as a zealous Protestant at Ai^esboiy, 
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in Buckiughamsbire. He wrote a comedy, 
called the Pragmatical Jesuit, and changed his 
religion once more, dying a Catholic at last. 

1665, Nov. 7—14. The Oxford Gazette, No. 
1 . This Cfazette began to be published twice a 
week, by Leonard Litchfield, in a folio half- 
sheet, the first of which (undated) contains the 
news of Nor. 7 — 14, 1665, the king and queen, 
with the court, being then at Oxford ; and was 
reprinted in London, by Thomas Newcomb, " for 
the use of some members and g^ntlemea who 
desired them :" but upon the remoral of the 
court to Loudon, it was called the London Ga- 
zette ; the first of which (No. 24, Feb. 1 — 5,) was 
pnblished on a Monday, the Oxford one having 
been published on a Tuesday. The Oxford and 
lAmdon Gazette! were for several years entered 
in the stationers' register as the' property of 
Thomas Newcomb in the Savoy, who had for- 
merly published for Thurloe, and whose name 
continues as printer till July 19, 1688. 

Richard Allen, a clergyman of the church 
of England, who was ejected from the living 
of Batcomb, in Dorsetshire, for nonconformity, 
published a religious tract, entitled a Vindication 
of Godlineu, which was, and is, in high re- 
putation among persons of Calvanistic senti- 
ments. It consists of three parts, published in 
1664 — 6. As it was printea without a license, 
the king's bookseller, Richard Royston, caused 
the copies to be seized, but afterwards purchased 
them uom the king's kitchen, where they were 
sent as waste paper, and bound them up and sold 
them ; being, nowever, discovered, he was obliged 
to make subversion to the privy council, and the 
books were ordered to be destroyed. 

1666. H. Hall, printer to the universiw of 
Oxford, Printed an edition of the New Testa- 
ment in the Turkish language. 4to. This tnms- 
lation appears to have been first suggested to the 
translator, Mr. William Seaman, by sir Cyril 
Wiche, and to have been completed under the 
patronage of the hon. Robert Boyle ; who pro- 
posed to print it at his own expense, but relin- 
quished tnat honour to the Levant company, at 
their request, though he contributed £60 to- 
wards the publication of it 

1666. Miles Flesher gave to the stationers' 
company two silver salts. — " This bowle And 
collar was made in the year 1721 out of two 
large saltes the gift of MUes Flesher, printer to 
the worshipful company of stationers in the year 
1666." To this gentleman the elder Mr. Bowyer 
was an apprentice. 

1666. About this period, under the adminis- 
tration of the duke of Buckingham, the follow- 
ing extraordinary prosecution, for a singular 
libel, occurred. Some fiddlers, at Staines, were 
indicted for singing scandalous songs of the 
duke. The songs also did not fail to libel both 
the king and his brother the duke of York. The 
bench were puzzled how to proceed. The of- 
fensive passages they would not permit to be 
openly read in court, lest the scandals should 
spread. It was a difficult point to turn. The 
judges were anxious that the people should see 



that they did not condemn these songs without 
due examination. They hit upon this expedient. 
Conies of the songs were furnished to every lord 
ana judge present; and the attorney-general in 
his chaise, when touching on the ofiending 
passages, did not, as usual, read them out, but 
noticed them by only repeating the first and 
final lines, and when he had closed, they were 
handed to the fiddlers at the bar, interrogating 
them whether these were not the songs which 
they had sung of the duke? To this they 
confessed, and were condemned in a heavy fine 
of £500, and to be pilloried and whipped. This 
novel and covert mode of trial excited great dis- 
content among the friends of civil freedom. 

1666, Sent. 2. The hall of the company of 
stationers shared in the dreadful conflagration 
of the great fire of London,* and the first court, 
October 2, was held at Cooks' Hall ; and after- 
wards at St. Bartholomew's hospital, in the 
lame liotpital hall. On December 21, all the 
ruined ground, as well belonging to the hall,t 
as to the other tenements of the company of 
stationers destroyed bv the late dreadful fire, 
was ordered to be forthwith cleared away, and 
measured. By this calamity, the booksellers 
dwelling about St. Paul's lost an immense stock 
of books in quires, amounting, according to 
Evelyn and lord Clarendon, to £200,000, which 
they were accustomed to stow in the vaults of 
the cathedral, and other churches. 

1666, Oct. 23. A paper entitled The Case and 
Proposal* of the Free Journeymen Printers in 
and about London, was published this day, from 
which it appears that the entire number of work- 
ing printers, who had served a regular appren- 
ticesnip, then resident in and about London, was 
no more than 140,| There were, to be sure, in 
addition, some " foreigners," as they were called, 
that is, workmen who had not obtained their 
freedom by their serving a regular apprentice- 



* This visitation consomed 400 streets, 13,S0O dwellin;- 
hooses, and 89 churches, with the city gates, &c. It 
began at the house of the king's baliei (FteToer), at two 
o'docli of the morning, in Pudding-lane, and stopped at 
the Temple, called Pye-corner. The Jlre destroyed the 
pJoyiK most righteously. On the S3nt of October William 
Lilly, the astrologer, was examined before a comuiittee of 
the house o( commons, respecting the emua of the fire of 
London, which he had pr«iicted in hieroglypUc. At this 
time religious pr^udices warped the mindsiof the people, 
and they listened eagerly to the malicious reports that were 
circulated ; and as popery was then the alleged object on 
which alander could rest her suspicions, on the monu- 
ment which perpetuates this sad event, it stands recorded, 
(Tom the pen of Dr. Iliomaa Gale, afterwards dean of 
York, that " the burning of this Protestant city was begun 
and carried on by the treachery and malice of the popish 
factioli." Next to the guilt of him who perpetrates an 
atrocious crime, is the guilt of those who cfaai^ it on the 
innocent 

t Mr. Hansard, in his TfpatrapUa, has preserved a 
curious relic, the real ortginof block of StaUonera' Hall 
before the fire ; and, says that gentleman, "while it pre- 
sents a resemblance of the old elevation, furnishes at the 
same time, a specimen of wood engraving of former days." 

t According to the population returns for 18S1, the 
number of printers then in the metropolis was S6!IS, or 
probably more than twenty times the number it contained 
in \6K; and by the same census the population of Ire- 
land amonnted to 7,787,401, of which there were engaged 
in paper making about dOO persons, and in letter-press 
printing DM. 
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ship ; but they are not spoken of as very nu- 
merous. The paper is a remonstrance against 
any such interlopers being allowed to be em- 
ployed. 

1666. John Forbes, who had succeeded Mr. 
Brown* as printer to the town of Aberdeen, was 
among the first Scottish printers who were pos- 
sessed of music-types ; and printed in this year 
a Collection of cantos and songs set to music, with 
a brief introduction to the art as taught by TTiomas 
Davison in the music school of Aberdeen : which 
work he reprinted in the year 1682. 

1666, Feb. 1—5. The London Gazette, No. 24. 

1666, June 4. The Current Intelligencer. 

1666. Intelligence, by J. Macock. 
^ 1667, April 27. Milton executes this day the 

contract disposing of the copy-right of his Para- 
dise Lost to Samuel Simmons, a printer and 
stationer of London, for the present sum of five 
pounds, and five pounds more when 1300 copies 
of the first impression should be sold in retail, 
and the like sum at the end of the second and 
third editions, to be accounted as aforesaid; and 
that {each of 1 the said first three impressions 
sluill rust exceed fifteen books or volumes of the 
said manuscript. The price of the small 4to. 
edition was 3s. in plain binding. 

This national epic, when ready for the press, 
was nearly being suppressed through the igno- 
rance and malice of the licenser, who saw or 
fancied treason in the following noble simile of 
Satan with the rising sun, in tlie first book : — 

As when the San, new risen * 
Looks throQ^h the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon. 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of chan^ 
Perplexes monarchs. 

The second edition, which was brought out 
under the superintendence and correction of the 
author, in 1674, is ushered in by two copies of 
verses; the first in English, by Andrew Marvel; 
and the second in Latin, by Samuel Barrow, 
physician to the army under General Monk, and 
who had been actively concerned in bringing 
about the restoration ; in the latter of which the 
poem is expressly placed "above all Greek, 
above all Roman fame." Drydeu, the poet- 
laureat, and the most popular writer of verses in 
that period, had, with the author's permission, 
turned Milton's story into an opera, entitled the 
State of Innocence, which was also published in 
1674. In the preface to this performance. Dry- 
den observes — -'What I have here borrowed 
will be so easily discerned from my mean produc- 



* Mr. Brown died in 1662, when John Forbes, stationer, 
purchased from Agrnes Ruttierfotd, his widow, the whole 
types, printing-presses, and apparatus, which had be- 
longed to her husband ; and on the S3d of April, that year, 
Mr. Forbes and his son jointly, were appointed by the 
maeistratea and council, printers to the town and univer- 
sities, with the exdasive privilegre of printing. As an 
encouragement to prosecute the business, they were pro- 
vided with a printlne-olBce on the north side of the Castle- 
street, and a dwelling house, rent free ; and by an act of 
eoundl all merchants and chapmen were prohibited from 
importing Into the town aqy pamphlets or small books to 
their pr^udice. — Kennedy's .Innals of Airrdem. 



Uons, that I shall not need to point tbe reads 
to the places, the original being undoubtedly one 
of the greatest, most noble, and sublime poems, 
which either this age or nation has produced." 

This is one of the earliest authenticatol 
instances of a copy-money being g^ven by previ- 
ous agreement for an original work. Posteritr. 
in its real or fictitious admiration of Milton, has 
set down this bargain as in the highest degree 
disgraceful to Mr. Simmons; but when ne l^jii 
that the first impression of the poem does not 
seem to have been fully sold ofl" before the expi- 
ration of seven years, nor till tbe bookseller hai 
given it five new title-pages by way of vrets ui 
the-puBlic appeffie, the transaclfoir^ill appeu 
quite accordant with the natural course of thinp- 
at the period. The second five pounds »8s 
received by Milton, and no further profit »»• 
realised by the family, except eight pounds, for 
which sum his widow, in 1680, resigned to Sim- 
mons the full copyright. The Paradite Last 
may therefore be said to have been sold to tk/ 
trade* for eighteen pounds. Sir Walter Scott, 
in his Life of Dryden, remarks, that prubabh 
the trade had no very good bargain of it- The 
copyright, however, afterwarcte fell into the 
hands of Jacob Tonson, who, according to Mr. 
DTsraeli, rode in his carriage from the profits. 

However ill paid Milton might have been, 
the editors of that poet were better rewarded : 
Dr. Bentley, got one hundred guineas for his 
edition ; and Dr. Newton no less than six hundred 
and thirty pounds for the Paradise Lost, and one 
hundred and five pounds for the Regained. 

It was an extraordinary misjudgment of tbe 
celebrated Waller, who speaks thus of the fiisi 
appearance of Paradise Lost : — '* The old blind 
schoolmaster, John Milton, hath published a 
tedious poem on the Fall of Man : if its length 
be not considered as its merit, it has no other."— 
Poor Milton was obliged to keep school for ha 
livelihood. 

1667. Wisingsburg, an island in tbe lake of 
Wetter, in the province of JUnkoping, in Sweden. 
Its proprietor, the count Peter Brahe, who is 
called Drotzetus regni, having established a 
school at this place, in the year 1666, for the 
furtherance of literature erected there a press of 
his own, which continued until 1681, when tbe 
island was ceded to Sweden. In 1688 the press 
was removed to Jiinkoping. The first printer 
was Johannes Kankel, himself a learned man, 
who declares the first specimen of his press to be 
Itinerarium Nicolai Matthia Kiopingi, dated 
1667. Gestrin and Axner, who published a 
special dissertation on the Wisingsburg printing 
establishment, (4to. Upsal, 1733,) enumerate mi 
describe twenty-eight books, executed here, 
chiefly in the Swedish language, declaring at 
the same time that all of them are rare, and 
some of them extremely so, from the small 
number of copies which were struck oflT. 



* The booksellers, having much commercial intenoane 
with each other, have acquired a had>it of terming tben- 
selves the trade, in contradistinction to the pttbUc. 
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1667, April 2. A precept was received by 
tlie master and w^rdeps of the stationers' com- 
pany to attend the lord mayor, for receivine his 
majesty's pleasure about rebuildinar their nail. 

1667, may 2. Died, Georoe Withers, a 
poet of some eminence, who was imprisoned for 
nis first work, called Abuses Whipt and Stript, 
l>ut still continued to write satires and eclogues 
in prison. Sir John Denhara bep^ged his life 
that it might be said that there was a worse poet 
living than himself. The following inscription 
is from a collection of rare portraits in the Cra- 
cherode collection, in the British museum : — 

No nuittet where the world beatowes her pralK, 

Or -whom she crownea with her victorious bayes : 

For he that fearless hath opposed the crymefl 

And checkt the ^aot vices of the tymes ; 

He that unchanged hath afflictions borne, 

That smiles on wants, that lauglis contempts to scorne. 

And hath most courage when moet perlUs are. 

Is he that should of right the laurel weare. 

The motto of George Withers was, " I grow 
and wither both together." 

16^7, July as. Died, Abraham Cowlev, a 
writer of considerable note, whom Dr. Johnson 
places at the head of our metaphysical poets. 
Cowley is sometimes sublime, always moral, and 
frequently witty ; his poems possess great shrewd- 
ness, ingenuity, and learning ; yet, though they 
frequently excite our admiration, they seldom 
convey pleasure. The Anacreontics (gay trifles 
in the manner of the Greek poet Anacreon) are 
reckoned the best. He wrote a comedy called 
the Cutter of Coleman Street. His prose works 
extend but to sixty folio pages, and consist of a 
Discourse on the government of Cromutell, and a 
Proposition for the advancement of Experimental 
Philosophy. In these essays it is allowed that 
he writes with more natural ease, and is there- 
fore more successful in prose than in verse. 
He was born in London in 1618, where his fa- 
ther was an apothecary, and received his educa- 
tion iiist at Westminster school, and afterwards 
at Trinity college, Cambridge, from whence he 
was gected for his loyalty, and then went to 
Oxford, where he materially ser\-ed the royal 
cause. He afterwards went to France, and on 
his return, in 1656, he was committed to prison, 
from whence he was bailed by Dr. Scarborough. 
In 1657 he obtained the degree of M. D. from 
the university of Oxford. At the restoration he 
obtained a lease of a farm at Chertsey, valued 
at £300 a-year, where he died. His remains 
were deposited in Westminster abbey, and a 
monument erected to his memory. 

1667, Aug. 10. The charter of the stationers' 
company was exemplified, at the request of 
Humphry Robinson, master, and Evan Tyler 
and Richard Royston, wardens. 

\Sff!,Aug. 13. i>ied,jEBEMYTAVLOR, bishop 
of Downe and Connor, in Ireland, and one of 
the most admired English writers, especially in 
the department of theology. He was bom of 
poor parents at Cambridge, between the years 
1600 and 1610, and through his attention to 
learning procured the friendship of archbi-shop 
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Laud, who obtained for him a fellowship of 
All Souls' college, Oxford. Being devoted to the 
royal cause he was obliged to live in obscurity 
during the time of the commonwealth, and for 
his support he taught school in Carmardienshire. 
He afterwards went to Ireland in the suit of 
lord Conway; and at the restoration, (1661) he 
was raised to theepiscopal bench. The principal 
work of bishop Taylor, is the Liberty of Pro- 
phecying, wliieh is remarkable as being the first 
treatise published in England, in which it was 
assumed, and attempted to be proved, that no 
man has a right to prescribe the religious faith 
of another, or prosecute him for difference of 
opinion. His other works arc, the Rule and 
Exercise of Holy Living, and the Rule and Ex- 
ercise of Holy Dying, besides many sermons. 
An eminent critic says of bishop Taylor, that, 
" in one of his prose folios, there is more fine 
fancy and original imagery — more brilliant con- 
ceptions and glowing expressions — more new 
figures and new applications of old figures — 
more, in short, of the body and soul of poetry, 
than in all the odes and epics that have since 
been produced in Europe." 

1668. The companv of stationers gave direc- 
tions, " that the beadle do give notice to every 
printer, to reserve in his custody three of every 
book by him printed, of the best and largest paper, 
according to the act of parliament at Oxford 
in 1665. 

1668, April 2. Amongst otlier libertine libels 
there was one now printed and thrown about, 
called a Bold Petition of the poor W — es to Lady 
Castlemaine : written, it would appear, by Eve]}^! 
himself. — Evelyn's Diary. 

1668. The earliest English publication which 
has any claim to be considered as an annual 
register, is Edward Chambcrlayne's Anglia No- 
tilia, or the Present State of England, which 
continued to be annually published, with the 
requisite alterations, till the year 1703 inclusive. 
This work, however, presented merely an account 
of the country in its existing state, with the list 
of public functionaries, he. 

1668. The art of printing introduced into the 
episcopal town of Lund, capital of Schonen, in 
Sweden. In 1666, Charles XI. founded an 
university in this town, and the new academy 
immediately looked round for a printer. In 1668 
they established in that capacity Vitus Haberger 
from Malmoe. Troublesome times, however, 
prevented this printer from continuing long at 
Lund, from whence having retired to Malmoe 
after a sojourn of only eight years, in 1687 he 
removed his press to Carlscrona, ut Ammirali- 
tatis Jieret typographus; but not succeeding 
to his expectation, he returned once more to 
Malmoe. At Lund, Peter Winstrupius, bishop 
of Scania, erected a printing-office of his own for 
the express purpose of printing some Pandects 
on St. Mattheic's Gospel, the first volume of 
which appeared in 1666. George Scbroeder, 
who afterwards directed this press, was imprison- 
ed for publishing some seditious or treasonable 
pamphlets during the war with Denmark, and 

3 Y 
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the pi«s8 was moved to Malmoe. Fortia, in his 
TraveU in Sweden, menlionsa rare work printed 
at Lund in the year 1682, entitled Lisera voly- 
gamia triumphatrix, which was publicly burnt 
at Stockholm : a copy however was preserved in 
the royal library of that city. 

1668, April 7. Died, Sir William Davenant, 
poet laureat, and author of Gondibert, a heroic 
poem, which he finished while a prisoner in 
Carisbrooke castle, Isle of Wight, having been 
taken prisoner while fighting in the royal army, 
and narrowly escaped with his life. During the 
interregnum, Davenant was still considered as 
the laureat by his own party. After his death, 
the o£Sce uf poet laureat, with that of royal his- 
toriographer, was conferred upon Dryden, a 
salary of £200 being appointed, in addttion to 
the butt of wine, for the united offices. The 
patent bore a retrospect of the term after Daven- 
ant's demise, and is declared to be to " John 
Dryden, master of arts, in consideration of his 
many acceptable services theretofore done to his 
present majesty [Charles II.], and from an ob- 
servation of his learning and eminent abilities, 
and his great skill and elegant style, both in 
reise and prose." He was bom at Oxford, 
March 3, 1606, and is supposed, (though erro- 
neously,) to have been a son of Shakspeare; his 
father was a vintner, and sir William was 
knighted for his loyalty and attachment to the 
house of Stuart 

1668, Mof 18. In the GazetU of this day Mr. 
Ogilby's lotte^ of books is announced, which 
was the first of'^the kind in England ; the shares 
were five shillings each, the value of the books 
was £13,700, and the number of lots was 3368. 
The highest prize was books to the amount of 
£61, the second £49, &c. &c. 

1668. 7%e Mercury ; or, AdvertiiemenU con- 
cerning trade. 

1669. London Mercury, City and Cotmtry 
Mercury. 

1669, July 22. The Faithful Mercury, tm- 
parting News foreign and domettick. 

1669. The Englith Intelligence, by Thomas 
Bumell. 

1670. Thomas Cowlev gave a legacy of 
£100 to the poor of the stationers' company. 

1671. Andrew Anderson, who had served 
his apprenticeship in the city of Glasgow, went 
to Edinburgh, and prevailed on the printers of 
that city to apply for a patent, to be taken out 
in his name, by which they were to be jointly 
vested with the office of king's printer. Having 
succeeded in their application, they, in this year, 
obtained a patent so extensive that no one in the 
kingdom was at liberty to print any book, from 
a bible to a ballad, without a licence from An- 
drew Anderson. He printed a New Tettament 
so full of errors, that the privy council prohibited 
the sale of it. His patent was afterwards re- 
stricted to Bibles and Acts of Parliament, and to 
be in force for forty-one years. 

1671. Humphry Robinson. Young Mr. 
Robinson gave £10 to the company of stationers 
to be bestowed on a piece of plate m memory of 



his father. A silver tankard was purchased, 
weight 34 ounces 10 pennyweights. 

1671. The Protestant Oxfotd Inielligeuet ; a 
Occurrences foreign and aomettick, by Thomai 
Benskin. 

1672, Jan. 15. Died, John Cdsin, bishop oi 
Durham, a lover of literature, who lavisheii 
great sums of money on the bindings of hi: 
books, consisting of the choicest works, whid 
the following document attests: — 

To the Right Ffather in God, John Ld. Bp 
of Durham. 

ForonebookeofActesbd-inwhitelether 2 ( 
For binding the Bible and Comon Prayer 
and double gilding and other trouble 

in fitting them 3 0( 

Pd. for ruleing the Comon Prayer 8 ( 



The TotaU £3 ID ( 



This, taking into consideration the value o 
money at the time, appears to have been thi 
very height of luxury and extravagance ; but ii 
notningwhen compared with the other omamenti 
lavished on the above bible and prayer. 

" Receivd the 31 of January, 1662, of ihi 
Right Reverend Father in God, John, Lon 
Bishop of Durham, by the hands of Myla 
Stapylton, the summe of one hundred pounds 
being in part of payment for the plate and wod[ 
manship of the covers of a Bible and Conunoi 
Praier Booke. I say received by me, M. S 
Houser, Goldsmith, £100." 

This munificent patron of the art does no 
appear to have confined his endeavours to th< 
embellishment of his own library, and the book 
of the church over which he presided, but U 
have influenced by his example the patronage o 
others. In a letter bearing the date of Dec 8 
1662, from Mr. Arden to the bishop's secretary 
Myles Stapylton, is this passage: — "My Lore 
desires you to bespeake black wither cases, linec 
with green, for the silver and gilt booke*, fo 
the countess of Clarendon to carrie and kee] 
them in." 

On the 18th of October, 1670, the bishop ex 
pressly enjoined that " the bookes should be al 
rubbed once a fortnight before the fire to prereoi 
moulding." in another letter, in the year I67I 
to his secretary, Stapylton, he says, " You spemi 
a greale deale of tune and many letters aooui 
Hugh Hutchinson, and the armes he is to se\ 
upon my bookes. Where the backs are all gildet 
over, there must bee of necessity a piece ol 
crimson leather set on to receive the stamp, aai 
upon all paper and parchment bookes besides 
Tne like course must be taken with such bool»! 
as are rude and greasy, and not apt to i<eeeiv< 
the stamp. The impression will be taken bette 
if Hutchinson shaves the leather tJtumer." 

1672, May 28. A true relation of the engage- 
ment of his majesty's fleet under the cowiuwrf o/ 
his roya/ higknest, with the Dutch fleet. Pab- 
lished by authority. 
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Vm. The sum of £4,000 was raised by the 
unirersity of Oxford for the purpose ofpnrchas- 
ing types in France, Holland, and Grermany, 
there being at this time no type foundry in 
England. 

1672, Aug. 13. The biographers of Milton 
speak highly of the lenity of Charles II. to the 
immortal biird, but mention an order which was 
issued to seize two of bis political works. It 
was not, however, until 1797, that a copy of the 
royal proclamation for that purpose was disco- 
vered, when it was found to be much more 
severe than was generally believed. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of this royal order for seizing 
and burning the works of a man whose talents 
have been the admiration of ages. 

" By the king, 

" A proclamation for calling in and suppres- 
sing two books written by John Milton, 
the one intituled, Johannit Miltoni Angli 
pro Populo Anglicano Defauio contra 
Claudii Anonym*, aliat Stdnuui* De- 
femionem Begiam ; and the other, in 
answer to a book intituled, The Por- 
traiture of hit Sacred Majettie in Am 
Solitude* and Sufferings; and also a 
third book, intituled, 7%« Obtlructori of 
Juttice, written by John Goodwin.* 

** Charles R. 

" Whereas John Milton, late of Westminster, 
in the oonnty of Middlesex, hath published in 
print two several books, the one intituled, " Jo- 
ktmnit Miltoni Angli pro Populo Anglicano De- 
fintio contra Claudii Anonymi, alias Stdmaiii 
Defensionm Regiam ; and the other, in answer 
to a book intituled, 77ie Portraiture of hit Sacred 
Majettie tn hit Solittuiet and Sufferings, in both 
which are contained sundry treasonable passages 
against us and our government, and impious 
endeavours to justifT the horrid and unmatch- 
able murder of our late dear father of glorious 
memory. 

" And whereas John Goodwin, late of Cole- 
man-street, London, Clerk, hath also published 
in print a book, intituled, T%e Obstructor* of 
Juttiee, written in defence of the traitorous sen- 
tence against his late majesty. And whereas 
the said John Milton and John Goodwin are 
both fled, or so obscure themselves, that no en- 
deavours used for their apprehension can take 
effect, whereby they might be brought to legal 
trial, and deservedly receive condign punishment 
for their treasons and offences. Now to the end 
that our good subjects may not be corrupted in 
their judgments with such wicked and traitorous 



* John Goodwin was rhipUIn to Oliver Cromwell, tnd 
k nonconfonnist ; bat of a ditrerent stwnp to the geoerality 
of them. He was excepted ont of the act of indemnity, for 
having written a defence of Charles's morder j which 
book, with that of Milton's, was burnt by the common 
hangman. " He had a clear head, a flnent tongue, a pene- 
txatlng spirit, and a marrelloas facnlty in descanting on 
scripture, and most be owned to have been a very con. 
siderable man." — Batter. 



principles as are dispersed and scattered through- 
out the before-mentioned books, we, upon the 
motion of the commons in parliament now 
assembled, do hereby strictly charge and com- 
mand all and every person and persons what- 
soever, who live in any city, borough, or town 
incorporate, within this our kingdom of England, 
the dominion of Wales, and the town of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, in whose hands any of those books 
are or hereafter shall be, that they, upon pain 
of our high displeasure, and the consequence 
thereof, do forthwith, upon publication of this 
our command, or within ten days immediately 
fallowing, deliver, or cause the same to be de- 
livered, to the mayor, baili^, or other chief 
officer or magistrate in any of the said cities, 
boroughs, or towns incorporate, where such per- 
son or persons so live ; or, if living out of any 
city, borough, or town incorporate, then to the 
next justice of peace adjoinmg to his or their 
dwelling or place of abode : or if living in either 
of our universities, then to the vice-chancellor of 
that university where he or they do reside. 

" And in default of such voluntary delivery, 
which we expect in observance of our said com- 
mand, that then and afler the time before 
limited is expired, the said chief magistrates, 
of all the said cities, boroughs, or towns incor- 
porate, and the justices of the peace in their 
several counties, and the vice-chancellors of our 
said universities respectively, are hereby com- 
manded to seize and take all and every the books 
aforesaid, in whose hands or possession soever 
they shall be found, and certify the names of 
the offenders unto our privy council. 

" And we do hereby also give special charge 
and command to the said chief magistrates, 
justices of the peace, and vice-chancellors, re- 
spectively, that they cause the said books which 
snail be so brought unto any of their hands, or 
seized, or taken as aforesaid, by virtue of this 
our proclamation, to be delivered to the re- 
spective sheriffs of those counties where they 
respectively live, the first and next assizes that 
shul after happen. And the said sheriffs are 
hereby also required, in time of holding such 
assizes, to cause the same to be publicly burnt 
by the hands of the common hangman. 

" And we do further strictiy charge and com- 
mand, that no man hereafter presume to print, 
vend, sell, or disperse any of the aforesaid books, 
upon pain of our heavy displeasure, and of such 
further punishment as for their presumption in 
that behalf may any way be inflicted upon 
them by the laws of this realm. 

" Given at our court at Whitehall, the I3th 
of August, in the twelfth year of our 
reign, 1672." 

1673. The first Almanack in England, in the 
present shape, was compiled by Maurice Wheeler, 
cdnon of Christ Church, Oxford, and printed in 
that city in this year. " There were," says An- 
thony Wood, " near thirty thousand of them 
printed, besides a bheet almanack for twopence, 
that was printed for this year ; and because of 
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the said almanack, they were all vended. Its sale 
was so great, that the society of booksellers in 
London bought off the copy for the future, in 
order to engross it in their own hands." 

1673. The Empresi of Morocco. A tragedy 
with sculptures. As it is acted at the Duke's 
theatre. AVritten by Elkanah Settle, servant to 
his majesty. 

Pritnoa da versibos annos. Fetr. Arb. 

London : printed for William Cademan, at 
the Pope's Head, in the lower walk of the new 
exchange, in the Strand. 

This play is much sought after, as being the 
first which 'was ever published with engravings, 
and which was sold for what was then thought 
the enormous sum of two shillings. The en- 
gravings were executed by W. Dolle, and were 
not improbably a representation of the scenes, 
in one of which the most shocking tortures 
are exhibited. Horace did not think it possible 
that it should enter into the human imagination 
to exhibit things so offensive. It was exhibited 
before the king, by the great personages of the 
court. Lord Mulgrave wrote the prologue, and 
lord Rochester the epilogue, both of which were 
spoken by lady Elizabeth Howard.* 

Elkanah Settle had the distinguished honour 
of being poet laureat to the city of Loudon, and 
the misery of dying a poor pensioner in the 
charter house. He wrote seventeen plays. 

1673. Robert Sanders who had succeeded 
Audrew Anderson about 1668, calls himself 
printer to the city and university of Glasgow. 
His work appears to be very neatly executed. 

1673. Bloody News from Shrewsbury ; a true 
relation of a horrible villian, by name Thomas 
Reynolds, who before he was eighteen, murdered 
Alice Stephens and Iter daughter Martha, and 
set their house on fire. He likewise set on fire 
one Goodman Merick's house, and twice attempted 
to murder one Miss Corfuds. 4to. 

1674. Printing introduced into Boston, the 
capital of the state of Massachusetts, in New 
England. This town was the second place 
throughout the United States of America to re- 
ceive the art of printing, which was first practised 
here under a special license from government, 
by John Forster, who printed the first book, 1 676. 

1674. i>t«(f, Richard WuiTLocK,M.D., who, 
at the restoration, says Wood, took orders, and 
obtained a living in Kent, from archbishop 
Sheldon, where he died. In 1654 he published 
a work entitled, Zoolomia, or. Observations on 
the Present Manners of the English ; briefly 
anatomizing the Living by the Dead. With an 
Usefull Detection of the Mountebanks of both 
Sexes. By Richard Whitlock, M. D. late fellow 
of All Souls' college, in Oxford. London : 
Printed by Thomas Roycroft, Stc. 1654. 8vo. 
(610 pp. with a frontispiece.) 

This worthy doctor labours to be witty and 
original, till he becomes unintelligible; expres- 



* For ftirther anccdotcii on UUb eal^ect, sec Malone's 
Li/e vf Dfgien. 



sing a good meaning in terms so uuconnecttd 
and far-fetched, that it is often difficult to ds- 
cover his allusions. Yet his style and tumiiiwt 
of quoting much re.<«mble those of bis ootem- 
porary. Burton, in his Anatomy of Melai*eh^, 
this auso being an anatomy. 

As a specimen of his style, the followiti|r ex- 
tract is taken from his Teares of the Presae. 

"Now the causes of the enormities of the 
presse, are either in writers or readers. 

" 1 . Among writers, first some that write to 
eat, as beggars examine not the vertaes of bese- 
factours, but such as they hope or finde able, or 
willing, they ply, be they good or bad, wisemas 
or foole, so do they beg of any theme that wiQ 
sell ; true or false, good or bad, in rime or prose, 
and that pitifull or passable, all is one, ink 
must eame ale and three penny ordinary's ; vritr 
they must against things or men, (if the spirit of 
contradiction prove saleable,) that they can 
neither master nor conquer; sparing' neither 
Bacons, ■ Harreys, Digbys, Brownes, or any 
the like of improvement colledge, (as I may terme 
them) though (beside some little somewLat for 
the venture) they get nothing, but such a credit 
as he did, that set Diana's temple on fire to per- 
petuate his name. 

" 2. A second sort are discoverers of their affec- 
tions by taking the cudgels on one side or other, 
and it is come to that now, that author scarce 
passeth that writeth not controversies, ecclesiasti- 
call, politick, or philosophicall. Though tarn 
better it were for public good there were mite, 
deserving the name of Johannes de Indagine) 
progressive pioners in the mines of knowledge, 
than controverters of what is found ; it would 
lessen the number of conciliatours which cannot 
themselves now write, but as engagedly biassed 
to one side or other, but these are, Desiderata, 
vereor semper desideranda, things wanting, and 
to be desired (I feare) for ever. 

"Second cause are buyers, the chapman's 
vanity and weakness of choice, maketh the mart 
of lesse worthy books the bigger, ^uch is the 
fate of books, of all other ware, .the courser the 
ware, the more the seller getteth by it; examine 
the truth of it at stationers' hall, and it will too 
truly appeare in these latter times, the bookseUer 
hath got most by those bookes, the buyer bath 
got the least, being not only the luck of Rablais 
bis bookseller, that was a looser by his book of 
sence and judgment, but abundantlv repaired by 
that ingenious nothing, the Life of Garagantut 
and Pantagruel. What age ever brought forth 
more, or bought more printed waste papers.'' to 
reach which, is the worst spending of time (next 
the making them) and the greater price given 
for them, and farre above their worth, Sec. But 
not to make our eyes sore by looking only on the 
hurt; let us turne them on the benefits of the 
well employed press ; and we shall see it a mint 
of solid worth, the good it hath done, (and yet 
may do) being inestimable ; it is truth's aimoiy, 
the bank of knowledge, and nursery of religion, 
never suffering a want of the sincere milk of the 
word, nor piety's practice to be out of print (and 
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that not only in one book) weekly issuing forth 
helps to doine, as well as knowing our duty. 
But the worth of the warehouse will be best 
known by the wares, which are books, of which 
see further in my Euaif of Booh" which he 
entitles The Beit Furniture. 

"They are for company, the best friends; in 
doubts, counsellours; in damps, comforters; 
time's prospective ; the home traveller's ship or 
horse ; the busic man's best recreation ; the opi- 
ate of idle wearinesse ; the mindes best ordinary, 
nature's garden, and seed plot of immortality. 

Time spent (needlessly) from them is consumed, 
but with them twice gained. Time captivated and 
snatched from thee by incursions of business, 
thefts of visitants, or oy thy own carelesnesse 
lost, is by these redeemed in life, they are the 
soules viaticum ; and against death its cordiall." 

" Bookes are not only titles on their author's 
monuments, but epitaphs preserving their memo- 
ries, be they good, or bad, beyond short lived 
pyramids, or mausolaean piles of stone." 

1674, Nov. 8. Died, John Milton, author 
of Paradiu Lott,* Regained, &c. " The charac- 
ter of Milton," says the historian of the Com- 
monwealth, "is one of those which appears to 
gain by time. To future ages it is probable he 
will stand forth as the most advantageous speci- 
men that can be produced of the English nation. 
He is our poet. There is nothing else of so 
capacious dimensions in the compass of our 
literature (if, indeed, there is in the literary pro- 
ductions of our species), that can compare with 
the Paradite Lott. He is our patriot. No man 
of just discernment can read nis political writ- 
ings without being penetrated with the holy flame 



* An Emai m Sfilton'g tue md imitation of the Uademt 
<a iU> Paruiiu Lott. 

TblDgs uaattempted yet In prose or rhlme. 

London : printed for J.Payne&Boninet. Paternoster-row, 
M Dccu TUs work was written by William Lander, who 
had mncfa more audacity tlian ingenalty, and is one of the 
greatest literacy impositions upon record. His alleged 
quotations from Groans and others passed as genuine for 
some time, but at length they were detected, and proved 
forgeries of Lauder, by Dr. Douglas, bishop of Salisbury. 
Lander, on being dlacovered, subaaribed a confession of 
his office, dictated by Dr. Johnson. 

William Lauder wai a native of Scotland; and Irst 
taught latin at the university of Edinburgh, where he 
published in 1739, an edition of Johnston's Ptalnu. From 
thence he went to London, and wrote the work aj^ainst 
Milton. After his detection he went to Barbadoes, where 
he kept asdiooL He died in 1771, contemned by all the 
world. 

SONNBT, 

On the Jint Impre$$ion of Lauder' t Forgerie» ; to NicholoM 
BaHinge, 6g William Half, Ktg. 

Hardinge ) firm advocate of Mllton*s fame I 

Avenge the honour of his injnr'd muse ! 

The iMld Salmantu dar*d not jo accuse. 
And brand him, living, with a felon's name ! 
More hellish fslaehood could not Satan frame. 

Arch forger, cursed poison to infuse 

In Eve's chaste ear, her freedom to abuse : 
That lurking fiend,— Ithuriel's arm and flame, 
^therial gifts, detected : up arose 

In his own form the toad : But this new plot 
Thou hast an arm, and spear, that can expose ; 

With laahes keen, drive, to that trait'rous spot. 
Hie nurse of base impostors, to his snows, 

And barren mountains, the blaspheming Scot ! 



that animated him ; and if the world shall ever 
attain that stature of mind as for courts to find 
no place in it, he will be the patriot of the world. 
As an original genius, as a writer of lofty and 
expansive soul, and as a man, he rises above his 
countrymen ; and, like Saul, in the convention 
of the Jews, from his shoulders and upward he 
is higher than any of the people." 

"Fancy," says Johnson, speaking of this 
divine character, "can hardly forbear to conjec- 
ture with what temper he surveyed the silent 
progress of his work, and marked*its reputation 
stealing its way in a kind of subterraneous cur- 
rent, through fear and silence. I cannot but 
conceive him calm and confident, little disap- 
pointed, not at all dejected, relying on his own 
merit with steady consciousness, and waiting, 
without impatience, the vicissitudes of opinion, 
and the impartiality of a future generation." 

Milton has left several passages, both in his 
prose and poetical works, in which he refers to 
his affliction of blindness ; but instead of com- 
plaining or reflecting upon the wisdom and good- 
ness of Providence, uey indicate the most exalted 
rational piety, and resignation to God. 

Hall, holy light, oOkprlng of heaven's first-bora I 
Or af th' Eteraal, coeternal beam. 
May I express thee unblam'd ) since God is light. 
And never but in nnapproached light 
Dwelt firom eternity ; dwelt then In thee. 
Bright eflluence d bright essence increate. 
Or hear*Bt thou rather pure ethereal stream. 
Whose fountain who shall tell i Before the son, 
Before the heav'ns thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep. 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Thee I revisit safe, 

And feel thy sov'relgn vital lamp : but thou 
Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 
So thick a drop serene hath quench'd their orbs. 
Or dim suffbsion veil'd. Yet not the more 
Cease 1 to wander where the Muses haunt. 
Clear sprins, or shady grave, or sunny hUl, 
Smit with the love of sacred song : but chief 
Thee, Sion. and the flowery brooks beneath. 
That wash thy haUow*d feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit : nor sometimes forget 
Those other two, eqnall'd with me in fate. 
So were I eqnall'd with them In renown. 
Blind 'nuunyris, and blind Mieoikides ; 
And TlresiBs, and Phlneus, prophets old : 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkliufr, and in shadiest cover hid 
Tunes her nocturaal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev'n or mom. 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud Instead, and ever-during dark 
Surround me, firom the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature's works, to me expung'd and rais'd. 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial light. 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that 1 may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

Paradite Lott, b. ill. 

The literary late of Milton was remarkable : 
his genius was castrated alike by the monarchi- 
cal and the republican government. The royal 
licenser expunged several passages from Mil- 
ton's history, in which Milton had painted the 
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superstition, the pride, and the cunning of the 
Saxon monks, which the sagacious licenser ap- 
plied to Charles II. and the bishops; but Mil- 
ton had before suffered as merciless a mutilation 
from his old friends the republicans ; who sup- 
pressed a bold picture, taken from life, which he 
had introduced into his History of the Long Par- 
liament and Assembly of Dinnet. Milton gave 
the unlicensed passages to the earl of Anglesea, 
a literary nobleman, the editor of Whitelock's 
Memorials ; and the castrated passage, which 
could not be licensed in 1670, was receired with 
peculiar interest when separately published in 
1681 .* " If there be found in an author's book 
one sentence of a venturous edge, uttered in the 
height of zeal, and who knows whether it might 
not be the dictate of a divine spirit, yet not suit- 
ing every low decrepit humour of their own, 
they will not pardon him their dash." The un- 
popularity of Milton's prose writings arises out 
of the general ignorance of their high and in- 
comparable qualities, none who have ever looked 
into them can doubt. For profundity of thought, 
energy of diction, felicity of illustration, vigour 
of reasoning, sublimity of conception, and al- 
most every variety of the most or^nal and ner- 
vous eloquence, his prose compositions are dis- 
tinguished from those of all his cotemporaries. 

Speaking of knowledge, Milton uses the fol- 
lowing beautiful expressions : — " We see in all 
other pleasures there is satiety, and after thev 
be used, their verdure departeth, which showeth 
well they be hut deceits of pleasure, and not 
pleasures: and that it was the novelty which 
pleased, and not the quality: and therefore we 
see, that voluptuous men turn friars, and am- 
bitious princes turn melancholy; but of know- 
ledge, there is no satiety, but satisfaction and 
appetite are perpetually interchangeable." 

"If it be true that a wise man, like a good 
refiner, can gather gold out of the drossest 
volume, and that a fool will be a fool with the 
best book, — yea, or without a book, — there is no 
reason that we should deprive a wise man of any 
advantage to his wisdom, while we seek to 
restrain from a fool, that which, being restrained, 
will be no hinderance to his folly." 

However manj books 
Wise men have said, are wearisome, who reads 
Incessantly, and to lils reading brings not 
A spirit and a Judgment, equal or saperior, 
(And what he brings, what need he elsewhere seek )) 
Uncertain and unsettled stUl remains. 
Deep versed In books, and shallow In himself; 
Crude and intoxicate, coUecttng toys 
And trifles for choice matters worth a spunge, 
As cliildren gathering pebbles on the shore. 

Paradise Regained, b. iv. 



* It is a quarto tract, entiUed Mr. JoKn MUton's Charae- 
ier of the Long Parliament and Auemblf of Divinet in 
l6tl : omitted fa hit other works, and neeer h^ore printed, 
and vertteatonaite for Iheie timet. 1681. It is userted 
In the nncastrated edition of Milton's prose works in 1738. 
It is a retort on the Presbyterian Caement Walker's Hittorf 
«/ the Independtntti and Warburton, In his admirable 
characters of the historians of this period, aUndlng to 
Clement Walker, says, " MOton was even with him in the 
line and severe character he draws of the Presbyterian 
administration." 



1674. £>M, Anthomv Stephens, son ofPaaL 
He was a native of Geneva, commenced tot 
studies at Lyons, and finished them at Pans. 
La Caille says he obtained letters of naturaliza- 
tion, which bear date Sept 20, 1612 : and Asa. 
having in the presence of cardinal Pemm ab- 
jured the reformed opinions, he obtained a pes- 
sion of five hundred livres, and the post d 
" Huissier de I'Assemble du Clei^," vthich he 
retained till 1635. He also says, that he vas 
admitted, "Imprimeur et Libraire," at Ftnta, 
Oct. 26, 1618, and honoured with the ^poim- 
ment of " Imprimeur du Roy," in December, 
1623, with a pension of six hundred livres : tai 
that he had moreover the office of ** Imprimev 
et libraire du Rochelle," which became vacait 
bv the death of his brother Joseph, in 163(1 
This is the only mention which is found of sock 
a brother. 

Anthony Stephens enjoyed the special fanwr 
of cardinal Perron, who from the period of the 
decease of Pattison, consigned to him the ia- 
pression of his works. Many of the specimeos 
of this typographer are of an important as well 
as voluminous description : but the most consi- 
derable in both respects, are those which k« 
executed for, or in conjunction with, the cob- 
pany of printers, who styled themselres ** So- 
cietas Grsecarum Editionum." From a pre&ee 
to a fine impression of the Sybillina OrmeeJt, 
Gr. Lat. Obtopeei, 8vo. dated 1599, it appeui 
that such a society had been formed ten ycus 
before that date, but had been interrupted in its 
operations by the civil wars. The abore-mea- 
tioned impression of the Sybillin* Orarmlt 
(which was repeated in 1670,) exhibits a fet 
and very pleasing specimen of its renewed la- 
bours. The types employed by this society are 
the royal ones ; and as a characteristic distiae- 
tion of their editions, we generally find conspica- 
ous, amongst other titular embellishments, the 
figure of an artcient galley in full sail, as it 
appears in the arms of the city of Paris, (sf 
wnich it is emblematical,) with the word Ltaaia, 
and sometimes the motto Vogue la Galere. TUs 
emblem or device, however, is not always touai 
in the title-pages of impressions by that sociely. 

Perhaps the double character in which An- 
thony Stephens appears, namely, as a printer ob 
his own private account, and as such, in con- 
nexion with the society above-mentioned, may 
have involved Maittaire in some confbsioii, 
when he attempts to describe his professioBal 
distinctions. " The books," says he, " whiA 
proceeded from Anthony's offidna, were chanc- 
terized by his family symbol, the olive, with the 
legends, ^ Noli altum sapere^ or 'iVo^t «Ani 
sapere, sed time,' ' Defiacti sunt rami ut eft 
ineererer :' or if he used the royal types or pub- 
lished any state papers, the royal arms : some- 
times his impressions have no aevice, sometimei 
they exhibit the portrait of the author whose 
works were printea, sometimes the device of the 

Srinter with whom he associated himself. Un- 
emcath his own device he often placed the 
initials of his name. In the titles of his iinpres- 
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sions he variously styles himself ' Typonfraphus 
Regius,' ' Aiohitypographus Regius, ' Impri- 
meuT du Roy,' ' Premier Imprimeur et Li- 
biaire du Roy,' 'Premier Imprimeur et Libraire 
ordiniure du R^-' He often added ' ad Insigne 
Olivs Robert! Stephani,' ' a I'Olivier de Robert 
Estienne.' " 

In personal erudition Anthonv Stephens cer- 
tainly did not degenerate from bis predecessors. 
II atoit, says La Caille, grand orateur and bon 
poete tout entemhle. Various literary productions 
of bis pen are mentioned. 

He appears to hare bad several children, and 
in particular a son Henry, who was admitted 
" Imprimeur et Libraire, in 1646, and after- 
wards became king's printer. This Henry, (adds 
La Caille,) during his life supported his father 
Anthony; who became needy, infirm, and even 
blind, in his old age. Almeloveen says, that 
Anthony Stephens ended his days in a hospital of 
Paris, having outlived his children, with the 
exception of one daughter only, who supported 
herself by manual labaur, and was survivmg in 
1683. La Caille informs us that Anthony Ste- 
phens died at the age of eighty years ; but (he 
adds) his fine impressions will render his name 
immortal, and no less estimable than those of 
bis ancestors, in the opinion of posterity. The 
children of lus son Henry did not live to years 
of maturity. He may therefore be consiaered 
as the last individual of this renowned family. 

1674. Newt from Puddle Docke ; or,atuirTU- 
tive of apparitton* and traniactiont in the home 
of Mr. E. Pitit, at Puddle Dock. 4to. 

1674. Newt from Kensington, heing a relation 
how a maid there, it tuppoted to have been carried 
away by an evil tpirit. 4to. . 

1674. Strange and terrible newt from Short- 
ditch of a woman that hath told hertelf to the 
Devil, limng in Badger alley. 4to. 

1675. Nob. 4. The City Mercury ; or, Adver- 
tisements concerning Trade. With allowance. 
No. 1. Advertisements received at the Intelli- 
gence offices upon the Royal Exchange, and 
next door to the Pigeon tavern, Charing Cross. 
Complaints rectifieid, on application to Mr. 
R. I?Estrange in Gifford's buildings, Holbom. 

1676. Strange and terrible Newt from Oak- 
ingham, in Berks, of a thunder clap, jrc. 

1675. Mr. Crofts left £6 to Uie company 
of stationers. 

1676. The first book auction in England of 
which we have any record, was the libiary of 
Lazarus Seaman, D. D. and sold by William 
Cooper, bookseller, in Warwick-lane, London. 
Freoxed to the catalogue there is an address, 
which thus commences : — " Reader, it hath not 
been ttsual here in England, to make sale of 
books by way of auction, or who will give most 
for them ; but it having been praclisea in other 
countries to the great advantage of both buyers 
and sellers, it was, therefore, conceived (for the 
encouragement of learning,) to publish uie sale 
of these books in this manner of^ way." 

The next book wale was the library of the 
reverend Mr. Kidner, rector of Hitcbin, sold 



also i^ William Cooper, in Little Britain. And 
that Vieae were the first in the kind, may be 
gathered from the preface to the third, which 
was, tiiat of the reverend William Greenhill, 
ministtrr of Stepney, at the Turk's Head coffee- 
house, y^ Bread-street (in ndibus Ferdinandi 
Stable, toffipoUe, ad insigne capitis Turcie,) by 
Zacb. Bc\me, who sets forth, that " the attempts 
in this lAd (by the sale of Dr. Seaman's and 
Mr. Kidner's libraries) having given great con- 
tent and satisfaction to the gentlemen who were 
the buyers, and no discouragement to the sellers, 
hath encouraged the making this trial bv expos- 
ing (to auction or sale) the library of Mr. William 
Greenhill." Cooper next sold the library of Dr. 
Thomas Man ton, at his late house in King- 
street, Covent Garden, 1678; and in the same 
year, John Dunmore and Richard Chiswell, 
Dool^llers, those of Dr. Benjamin Worsley, 
and two other leamedmen, overagainst the Hen 
and Chickens, in Paternoster-row, at nine in the 
morning. By manuscript prices in some of the 
early catalogues, it appears that one penny was a 
very common bidding. 

For some curious particulars concerning the 
early book sales see Dibdin's Bibliomania. 

1676. General Catalogue of Bookt, printed «n 
England tince the dreadful fire 1 666, to the end 
of Trinity term, 1676, London, folio. 

This catalogue was published by Robert 
Clavel, an eminent bookseller. It is a thin 
folio, and include an abstract of die bills of 
mortality. The books are classed under the 
hetMis of divinity, history, physic, and surgery, 
miscellanies, chemistry, poetiy, &c. The titles 
of the books are briefly stated, and the publish- 
ers' names are ^ven. The catalogue was con- 
tinued every term till 1700. 

DuntoD says, " Mr. Robert Clavel is a great 
dealer, and has deservedly gained himself the 
reputation of a just man. Dr. Barlow,* bishop 
of^Lincoln, used to call him the honest bookteller. 
He has been master of the company of stationers 
[1698 and 1699] and perhaps the greatest un- 
happiness of his life, was his being one of alder- 
man Cornish's jury. He printed Dr. Comber's 
works," &c. — Life and Errort,ja. 283. 

1676, Sept. 4. Died, John Ooilby, geogra- 
phical printer to kingCharles II. and a volumi- 
nous writer. He was bom near Edinburgh in 
1600, and was originally a dancing master. The 
earl of Stafford, in whose family he was employ- 
ed, as teacher to his children, appointed him 
deputy master of the revels at Dublin, where 
he erected a theatre. On the breaking out of the 
Irish rebellion he returned to Ctunbridge. He 
was appointed in 1661 to conduct the coronation 
of Charles II. and of which he published a 
pompous account in folio, with plates. He also 
published a magnificent Bible, with plates, for 



* Tbomu BuloWi bishop of Lincoln, died October g, 
Itgi, aged SS, and wu burled at Buckden. It Is stated, 
that whilst he sat, bishop [167s— l6gi] he was remarkable 
test having never visited any part of Us dioceae in penon, 
or been ever in all his Utieat Uncdn ; so that be wascom- 
monljr called the bishop of BtMMm, where he mosajr lived. 
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which he was remunerated by the house of^rds. 
Offilby translated Virgil and Homer iaiS Eng- 
lish verse ; an Aeeotmt of Japan, folio ; au|^(/<u, 
folio ; the Fables of ^sop, in verse, two vhlumes 
8vo. ; and a Book of Roads, 8vo. He iied at 
London, and was buried in the churc]f of St. 
Bride, Fleet-street. i 

1676. News Jrom Sussex ; or, the harharoxa 
Robber strangely convicted. 4to. P 

1676. News from St. John's Street of a Mon- 
ster brought forth by a Sow. 4to. Sold at Mr. 
Bindley's sale for £3 7s. 

1676, March 23. Poor Robin's Intelligence, 
from the beginning of the world to the day of the 
date hereof. Printed by A. P. and T. H. for the 
general assembly of hawkers, No. I. 

1677. Died, Uscan, or Osoas, minister of 
Erivan, the seat of the Armenian patriarch,* 
and editor of the first printed Armenian bible. 
Manuscript copies of the bible were become so 
scarce in Arminia, that a single copy cost 1200 
livres, or £60. Such being the rarity of copies 
of the scriptures, a council of Armenian bishops, 
assembled in 1662, resolved to call in the art of 
printing, of which they had heard in Europe. 
For this purpose they applied first to France ; 
but the Roman catholic church having refused 
their request, Uscan was sent to Europe about 
th^year 1662, by Acopus (Jacobus) Carractri, 
patriarch of the Armenians, fur the purpose of 
having an edition of the Armenian scriptures 
printed under his inspection. According to the 
commission of the patriarch he went to Rome, 
where he remained fifteen months, and then re- 
moved to Amsterdam, where he established an 
Armenian press, and printed the bible in 1666, 
4to., and an edition of the new testament in 
1688, in 8vo., which was reprinted in 1698, in 
a smaller form. His chief assistant was Solo- 
mon De Leon, a deacon, his nephew, who after- 
wards married a young lady at Marseilles ; his 

frinters' names were Etzmiatzneus and Sergius. 
n 1669 Uscan obtained permission from the 
king of France to establish an Armenian print- 
injf office at Marseilles, under the restriction of 
printing nothing contrary to the Catholic faith. 
The court of Rome immediately adopted every 
precaution to prevent any errors being inserted 
in the publications printed by the Armenians of 
Marseilles. A written confession of faith was 
demanded from Uscan, and an Armenian priest, 
named John Agolp, was sent to watch the press. 
Whilst Uscan, who was a man of great pru- 
dence, lived, the printing establishment was 
conducted peaceably ; but after his death several 
law suits were commenced. These being ter- 

* When the British envo)', »lr Hurford Jones, was sent 
to Persia, in 1808 and 1809, he was met about fourmiles 
from Ispahan, by an advanced part of the inhabitants. 
First came the merchants of the city, in nmnber about 
three hundred, all in their separate classes. Then fol- 
lowed a deputation from the Armenian clergy, composed 
of the bishop and chief dignitaries, in their sacerdotal 
robes. They carried sillien banners, on which was painted 
the Passion of our Saviour. The bishop, a reverend old 
man with a white beard, presented the Evangelists, bound 
in crimson velvet, to the envoy, and proceeded on with 
his attendant priests, chanting their etaorch s«vice. 



miaated, Solomon De Leon continued the estab- 
lishment, but not 'without considerable un- 
easiness, occasioned by Thomas Herabied, as 
Armenian priest, who had been appointed in- 
spector of tne press, in the place of John Agolp. 
The printing establishment was finally tnns- 
ferred to Constantinople. — Le Long. 

\677,March28. Dted,WKKCESVAVs HoLLt( 
an eminent copper-plate engraver, of whom it is 
stated, that he usea to work for Uie booksetleis 
at the rate of fourpence per hour. He was bom 
at Prague, in 1607, and died, in great poveitv, 
at Westminster. His works. amount to nearly 
two hundred and forty prints. 

1677. Died, James Lascaille, a celebiBtrd 
printer in Holland, whose press was famous fnr 
the number of beautiful and accurate editions 
which issued from it. He was esteemed so 
excellent a poet that, in 1663, he was honoured 
with the poetic crown by the emperor Ijeopoii. 
James Lascaille was bom in 1610 of an illustri- 
ous family at Geneva, which removed to Hollasd. 
His daughter, Catharine Lascaille, who died 
June 8, 1711, was so much admired for her 
poetic talent, as to be called the Dutch Sappho, 
and tenth Muse. A collection of her poems wis 
printed in 1728, with several tragedies, whid, 
although they were not written accordine' to the 
ordinary rules of the drama, frequently tascmtr 
marks of superior genius. 

1677. The earliest Almanack published ia 
Scotland commenced in this year, by Mr. Forbes, 
of Aberdeen, under the title of a new PrognoHi- 
cation, calculated for North Britain ; which was 
embellished by the armorial bearings of Aber- 
deen on the title-page. Mr. Forbes continued 
to publish this almanack until the vear 1700. 

1677, July 13. Died, SiB William Bebkx- 
LEV, governor of Virginia from the year 1670, 
and who, while in that colony, made the follow- 
ing reply with regard to the press : — " I thank 
God there is no free schools nor printioe, and I 
hope we shall not have these uundred years. 
God keep us from both. He was buried at 
Twickenham, near London. 

1677. A type foundry was established at the 
university of Oxford, the matrices of which were 
severally given by Bishop Fell,* in 1667, and 
Mr. Junius, in 1677. The university stiH 
possess some very valuable unique matenals al 
these foundries, and published in the years 1706 
and 1770, specimens which are now to be found 
only in the collections of the curious, bnt whidi 
Mr. Rowe Mores, p. 28, says, are " no credit te 
that learned body," and "not so accurate ts 
might have been expected from an archetypt- 
graphus and the curators of the Sheldonian. 

1677. Sir Thomas Davies, lent, lord mayor, 
gave two large silver cups, weight 124 oz. OdWts. 
on his translation from the company of statioB- 
ers to the company of drapers. In 1667 he was 
chosen au assistant of the stationers' companT,«iid 
master in 1668-1669. " Aug. 4, 1673. Ordeied, 

* John Fell, bishop of Oxford, was bom at Longwcrth, 
June 13, 1035, died July lO, ifiSS, and was burM is 
Chrlrt Church, Oxford. 
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That if aur Thos. Daries do not provide his brace 
of bucks ID time towardg the entertaiDment on 
the lOth of August, that then the master and 
wardens uf the company shall provide the said 
brace of bucks at their own charge, and shall 
repay themselves out of the said sir Thomas 
Davtes's next dividend." 

1677. Mrs. Maby Crooks gave to the com- 
pany of stationers a ^ver cup, weight 22 oz. 
18 awts. She was the widow of Mr. Crooke, 
bookseller, near Temple Bar, who was master in 
1665 and 1666; and of whom Dunton says, 
''He was well acquainted with Mr. Hobbes, and 
published many of his books. He got a good 
estate by his trade, and was a man of extraordi> 
nary sense, which he had the happiness of being 
able to express in words ai^ manly and apposite 
as the sense conveyed under tiiem." 

1677. Abel Roper gave to the stationers' 
company a large silver flagon ; weight 31 oz. 
3 dwts. " He rises in the world, and his beha- 
'riour, methinks, is extremely obliging. He prints 
the Pott-boy, the Life of King WiUimn, the An- 
naU of Queen Anne, and several excellent abridg- 
ments." — Dunton't Life and Erron. 

1677. Thomas Yere gave to the stationers' 
company a silver cup, wiUi a handle, weighing 
21 oz. 16 dwts. 

1677, iSept. 14. Died, Richard Atkvns, a 
typographical author, who suffered much on 
account of his loyalty. After the restoration 
he was a deputy-lieutenant of Gloucestershire. 
Having been at the expense of above £1,000 in 
law-suits for twenty-four years, to prove the right 
of the king's grant in printing law-books, he had 
some hopes of repairing his finances by his pen ; 
and published his Ongin and Growth of Print- 
VM in England, 4to. 1664. See page 146, ante. 
He was of a respectable family m Gloucester- 
shire, where he was bom in 1616, and educated 
at Oxford. He died a prisoner for debt, in the 
marshalsea, and was buried at the expense of 
sir Robert Atkyns, a baron of the exchequer, to 
whom he was related. 

Richard Atkyns appears to have been a bold 
ambitious man, and his writings were all in 
&vour of the court, and arbitrary government. 
His Origin and Growth of Printing, was to 
defend the Oxford Book in favour of Corsellis 
against Caxton. But it is strange that a piece 
so fabulous, and carrying such evident marks of 
forgeiy, could impose upon men so knowing and 
80 inquisitive, as some who have coincided with 
Atkyns. 

I67». Nov. TrantUuion of the GazeUe into 
Frendi. 

Not. 6. A complaint being made to the house, 
of a material mistake in that part of the trans- 
lation of the Gazette into French, which has 
reference to his majesty's proclamation for re- 
noring the Papists : ordered that Mons. Moran- 
▼ille, who translated the Gazette into French, 
and Mr. Newcombe the printer, be summoned 
to attend this house on to-morrow morning. 

Nov. 7. Mr. Newcombe being called in, to 
give an account of the translation of the Gazette 



into French, informed the house, that he was 
only concerned in the setting the press, and that 
he understood not the French tongue ; and that 
Mons. Moranville had been employed in that 
affair for many years, and was the omy corrector 
of it. Mons. Moranville, being called in, ac- 
knowledged himself guilty of the mistake ; but 
he endeavoured to excuse it, alledging it was 
through inadvertency. 

Ordered, that Mons. Moranville be committed 
to the custody of the seijeant at arms ; and that 
he be searched, and his house and lodgings. 
And several papers written in French being 
found about him ; Ordered, that the said papers 
be referred to the consideration of the committee 
appointed to examine Mr. Colman's papers, to 
translate the same, and report to the house. 

Ordered, that it be referred to a committee 
further to examine the matter concerning the 
translating, printing, und publishing the French 
Gazette.— -JoumaU oftlie houu ofcommont, v. 9. 

Whitehall, Nov. 10. A great and malicious 
abuse being found to have been committed by 
the person entrusted to translate the Gazette into 
French, in the translation of his majesty's late 
proclamation, commanding all persons, being 
popish recusants, or so reputed, to depart from 
the cities of London and Westminster, and all 
other places within ten miles of the same ; for 
which he is in custody, and the matter under 
examination, in order to his just punishment : 
it is thought for the rectifying the said abuse, 
that a new and true translation of his majesty's 
said proclamation be given to the world in tne 
French Gazette ot this day. — G<urr(te, November 
7—11,1678. 

Nov. 18. Serjeant Seis reports from the com- 
mittee appointed to examine concerning the 
translating, printing, and publishing of the Ga- 
zette in French, that the committee had taken 
the particulars thereof, and put the same into 
writing, which he delivered in at the clerk's 
table.— «/b«mai» of the house of commons, v. 9. 

1677. An edition of five hundred conies of the 
Four Gospels, and Acts of the Apostles, in the 
Malayan language, was printed at Oxford, in 
4to. at the expense of the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
and under the superintendence of Dr. Thomas 
Hyde,* keeper of the Bodleian library. A preface 



* Thomu Hyde, D.D., the learned editor of the JTaianm 
Ootptlt, and Ael$ of iitt Apostles, was bom near Bild(e- 
norai, in Shropshire, June as, lOsO, and was educated at 
Cambridge. He rendered considerable assistance to Or. 
Wallien, in the Polyglott Bible, by his knowledge of the 
Aiabic In 1803, he was chosen head keeper of the Bod- 
leian libiary at Oxford. His extraordinary knowledge of 
the oriental lanfrnages gained him considerable promo- 
tion in the choroi. In April, 1701, he resigned the office 
of PratotMiotheearHu, or head keeper of the Bodleian 
library, and died Feb. 18, 1703, and was boried in the 
church of Hamburg, near Oxford. His work on the 
ReHgiom 0/ the Aiteieni Persons, (HUtoria ReligimUs 
Vetenan PertoTwnJ Oxford, 170O, 4to. will remain a 
monument of his Tuloas and profound emdition. Seve- 
ral of his smallerworks were ooUedcd and repahlished bjr 
Dr. Gregory Shaipe, master of the Temple, under the title 
of SfSigma Ditseriatiomim et Opuseula, 1767, % voU. 
4to. aooompaoied with a life of the author. A list of other 
works projected by Dr. Hyde, but not completed, is given 
by Wood, ^fA«it. Omiuentk, and Chabners, Oen. Butg. 
Diet. 

3 Z 
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was prefixed by Dr. Thomas Marshall, rector of 
Lincoln college, Oxford, and afterwards dean of 
Gloucester; with a dedication by Mr. Hyde. 
This edition being sent over to the East Indies, 
a second was published, in 1704, 4to. at Oxford, 
superintended by Mr. Thomas Bowrey.* As 
both these editions were printed in Roman type, 
Bowrey added a specimen of the Malay charac- 
ter, which he had obtained from Dr. Hyde. 

1677. Poor Robin's Intelligence reviveil. 

1 677. Lamentable and bloody Newt from St. 
Albant ; being an account of the late great rob- 
bery and barbarotu murder committed there by 
highwaymen. 4to. 

1677. Strange Newt from the deep, with an 
account of a large prodigious whale. 4to. With 
a wood-cut. 

1677. Strange and wonderful Newt from 
Bridewell of a converted whore. 4to. 

1677. Nercsfrom Buckinghamshire, or a per- 
fect, relation how a young maid hath been for 
twelve years possest with the Devil. 4to. 

1677. Horrid News from St. Martin's, being 
a relation of a girl not sixteen, poysoning her 
mother, a servant maid, and two gentlewomen, 
4to. 

1677. R. Sabbath^ds ben Joseph erected 
a printing-oflSce at Dyrenfurt, a small town of 
Silesia, of which Wolfius relates some anec- 
dotes respecting it. Several of the Dyrenfurt 
publications are found in the Oppenheimer 
ubrary, now at Oxford. 

1677. Printing carried on at Dunkirk, a sea- 
port of French Flanders, by Jan Wins. 

1677. A French and Italian Dictionary, in 
two octavo volumes, bears for imprint, Imprime 
au chateau de Duillier, en Suisse. 

1678, Jtdv 19. Died, Andrew Marvell, 
who stands m the very first and very highest 
TKok, facile princeps, as an incompatible patriot, 
the best of controversialists, and the leading 
prose wit of England. His are the "first 
sprightly runnings" of that glorious stream of 
wit, which will bear upon it down to the latest 
posterity, the names of Swift, Steele, and Addi- 
son. Before the time of Marvell, wit was to be 
forced, strained, and conceited. From him wit 
first came sparkling forth, untouched with baser 
matter. It was like his personal character. Its 
main feature was an open clearness. Mean de- 
traction, or sordid jealousy never for an instant 
stained it. He turned aside in the midst of an 
exalted panegyric to Oliver tiromwell, to say 
the finest thmgs that have ever been said of 
Charies I. He lei^ for a while his own wit in 
the Rehearsal Transposed, to praise the wit of 
Butler, his rival and political enemy. As a 
poet, Marvell was true, and this is the grand 
point in poetry. He was not of the highest 



* niomas Bowrcr wai the uiUior of a Orwmur and 
IHeUimarr of the Malay toagae, paUUhed at londoo, 
1701. 4to. He had been engaged nineteen yeari in the 
Baitem idea, in mercantile concerns, and aoeoropanied 
hla edttion at the Mab^ OotpeU and Aels tf the Jpottlet, 
pflntad at the ezpenie of the Kaat India oompanjr, with a 
map of the Malay iilandi. 



order, not perhaps in even a high order, be 
what he did was genuine. It is sweetaca 
speaking out in sweetness. In the Iaiig;oa^ 
there is nothing more exquisitely tender tliaa 
the Nyrnph Complaining for the Lots of her 
Fawn. Such poems as thu and the Bermmdai 
may live, and deserve- to live, as long as the 
longest and the mightiest. Of as teal a qnalitj 
are the majority of the poems of Harrell. In a 
playful and fantastic expression of tender aad 
voluptuous beauty, they are well nigh unriTaUed. 

Andrew Marvell was bom at Kingston -«p«B- 
Hull, Nor. 15, 1620, where bis father was a 
celebrated preacher of the church of Englaad. 
The son was educated at Trinity college. Can- 
bridge, and afterwards travelled to Rome, wbeie 
he first associated with Milton, and both heinf 
attached to the popular cause in politics, fonnei 
a friendship which lasted during his life. It is 
related of nim, that, while he represeipted the 
town of Hull in parliament, and was withoit 
any other resources than a small allowance, 
which he received for that duty, a courtier wsa 
sent with a thousand pounds in gold to bar Ub 
over to the opposite side; he placidly refused 
the bribe, pointing to a blade-Done of muttoo 
which was to serve for his dinner on the ensniiif 
day, as a proof that he was above neoesB^. 
He was buried in St. Giles's in the Fidib, 
London. 

He was the author of several political treatiKf, 
published anonymously, particularly one, (h 
the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Govern- 
ment tn England; more partieuiarfy from the 
long Prorogation of Natember, 1675, endissg tie 
15(A of February, 1676, until the Meeting <f 
Parliament, July 16, 1677. The king and hs 
ministry were so offended at this production, 
that an advertisement appeared in the GazeOt, 
offering a reward of one nundred pounds for the 
discovery of the author, and fifty pounds for the 
apprehension of the printer. He entered into a 
long and bitter controversy with Parker, bishop 
of Oxford, a temporising prelate, a famogs 
partisan, and virulent writer on the mde of ar- 
bitrary government, and between him and Mar- 
vell many pamphlets were written. On ooe 
occasion a letter, dated July 3, 1676, was re- 
ceived by Marvell, subscribed J. 6., and con- 
cluding with these words : — " If (Aon dsaest to 
print any lie or libel agairut Dr. Parker, by the 
eternal God I will cut thy throat." 

Marvell gives the following pertinent descrip- 
tion of the powers of the press : — " The pren, 
invented much about the same time with the 
Reformation, hath done more mischief to the 
discipline of our church than all the doctrines 
can make amends for. It was a happy time ■mhta 
all learning was in manuscript, and some little 
officer did keep the keys of the library. Nov, 
since printing came into the world, such is the 
mischief, that a man cannot write a hook bat 
presently he is answered. There have been ways 
found out to fine, not the people, bat erea 
the grounds and fields where they assembled ! 
but no art yet could prevent these seditions 
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meetings of letters. Two or three brawnr fel- 
lows in a comer, with mere ink and elbow- 
^liease, do more harm than a hundred systematic 
divines. Their ngly printing letters, that look 
like so many rotten teeth, how oft hare they 
been pnlled out by the public tooth-drawer ; and 
yet these rascally operators of the press hare got 
a. trick to fasten them again in a few minutes, 
that they grow as lirm a set, and as cutting and 
Udkative, as ever. Oh, printing ! how hast thou 
disturbed the peace of mankind! Lead, when 
moulded into bullets, is not so mortal as when 
founded into letters! There was a mistake sure 
in the story of Cadmus, for the serpent's teeth 
which he sowed, were nothing else but the letters 
which he invented. The first essay that was 
made towards this art, was in nngle characters 
upon iron, wherewith of old they stigmatized 
slaves and remarkable offenders ; but a bulky 
Dutchman diverted quite from its original in- 
sUttttion, and contrived these innumerable syn- 
tegems of alphabets. One would have thought 
in reason, that a Dutchman at least, might have 
contented himself only with the wine-press." 

1678, Died, Marchhont Nebdham, the 
fpreat patrurch of newspaper writers; a man, 
says D'Israeli, of versatile talents and more versa- 
tile politics; a bold adventurer, and most suc- 
cessful, beoiuse the most profligate of his tribe. 
From college he came to London : was an usher 
in Merchant Taylors' school; then an under 
clerk in Gray's Inn ; at length studied physic, 
«nd practisea chemistry ; and finally he was a 
captain; and in the words of honest Anthony 
Wood, "siding with the rout and scum of the 
people, he made them weekly sport by all that 
was noble, in his intelligence, railed Jfereuriut 
Srilaimieut, wherein his endeavours were to 
'sacrifice the fame of some lord, or any person of 
4}uality, and of the king himself, to tne beast 
with many heads." He soon became popular, 
and was known under the name of Captain 
Needham of Gray's Inn ; and whatever he now 
wrote was deemed oracular. But whether from 
a slight imprisonment for aspersing Charles I., 
or some pique with his own party, ne requested 
an audience on his knees with the king, recon- 
ciled himself to his nuyesty, and showed him- 
self a violent royalist in his Mereurius Pragmati- 
cm, and galled the Presbyterians with his wit 
and quips. Some time after, when the popular 
party prevailed, he was still further enlightened, 
and was got over by president Bradshaw, as 
easily as by Charles I. Our mercurial writer 
became once more a virulent Presbyterian, and 
lashed the royalists outrageously in his Mercuri- 
iu Politiau; at length, on the return of Charles 
II., being now conscious, says our friend Antho- 
ny, that he might be in danger of the halter, 
once more he is said to have ned into Holland, 
wuting for an act of oblivion. For money given 
to an nungry courtier, Needham obtained his 
piardon under the great seal. He latterly prac- 
tised as a physician among his party, but lived 
universallv hated by the royalists, and now only 
committed harmless treasons with the college of 



physicians, on whom he poured all that gall and 
vinegar which the government had suppressed 
from flowing througn its natural channel. 

He was bom at Burford, in Oxfordshire, in 
1620, and educated at All Souls' college, Oxford. 

An account of Marchmont Needham, with a 
list of his publications, will be found in Wood's 
AtJtm. Oxtm. 

1678. Died, Ricbabo Head, a bookseller of 
London, and author of several low works.* He 
was the son of an Irish ecclesiastic, who suffered 
in the dreadful massacre which took place in 
that kingdom in the year 1641. Mrs. Head and 
her son came to England, when being sent to 
school, he was fitted for the university, and 
through the interest of some of his Uither'g 
friends forwarded to Oxford, where he com- 
pleted his studies, in the same college in 
which his iather had been formerly elevated. 
His mother's income being but slender. Head 
was takeu from the university before he had 
acquired any degree, and apprenticed to a book- 
seller. Having accomplished his time, he mar- 
ried, and set up in busmess for himself; but his 
passion for gaming, shortly after, obliged him 
to relinquish business, wnen be retired for 
a period into Ireland, and there wrote his 
comedy of Hie et Ubiqve; when having ac- 
quired a little money, he commenced business, 
and was again unsuccessful, upon which he had 
recourse to his pen for subsistence, and produced 
several works, the whole being more or less tinc- 
tured by indecency. The following character ot 
Richard Head is to be found in Dr. William 
King's works. ■ " He was of a lively genius, and 
had a coniiiderabls knowledge in the scenes of 
low life and debauchery; he was the author of 
Hie et Ubique, or the Humoun of Didilin, a 
comedy, printed in 1663, by which he acquired 
much reputation, and iit several other pieces, 
particularly Nvga VemUet, which would have 



* Hie el VUquei or M« Hwmomn of DmUin. A Comedy 
bT Rlchanl Head : acted privatelr witb general applaiue. 
IMS. 4to. A cop7 sold at Rhodes' sale for ige. 

Tht EngUik Rogue, deaciibed In the LVt of Mentam 
Latroon, a Wittf Bstrtnagani* 4 parts, in s Tole. 9to. 
IIMI-Igso. Witb portraits and cuts. Complete copies of 
this work are of rare occuxrence, and when foond, gene- 
ralljr produce a Urge sum. It sold for jffs 8s. bat it caa 
be purchased at the present dajr for about half that sum. 

ProteuM Hedevtimi i or the mrt of Wheedling, or Inebm. 
atioft, obtoitted bf Oetteral ComtmmtUm, and aetratUd 
from tlu Beetral Humoun, ImeUnoHoiu, and Paetioni o^ 
both Sem, reepeeting their teveral Aga, and euiUng emek 
Prafeaion or Occupation. Collected and Methodized by 
the Author of the First Fait of the Knglish Bogue, 
TRichard Head.] 

Thy credit wary keep, tls quickly gone, 
B'liig got by many actions, lost by one. 

London : printed by W. D., and are to be sold at the 
sign of the Ship, St. Mary-Axe, and by most booksdiers, 
1675. Sva (pp, sis. Title and Epistle to the Reader, 8 
leaves.) 

The Canting Aeademg, or VUlanitt dtteovered. Load. 
1(174. Svo. With a frontispiece. 8<dd at Nassau's sale 
for^s as. 

Nugm Venaleei or, a Complaleant Companion: Mmg 
New Jeete, domeetie and foreign. Built, Rhodomontadoo, 
Plecuant Koeelt and MIocellaniet. Lond. 187s. Ilmo. 
168I. Ilmo. ifisd. ISmo. third edition, with a portrait. 
Sold at Lloyd's sale for igi 10s. Fourth ediUon, with 
additions, 1687. lamo. 
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senred as a, general title to his woiks. Roguery, 
fornication, and cuckoldom, were the standing 
topics of this author, who was persuaded that 
his books would sell in proportion to the preva- 
lencjr of those vices. In the first part of the 
Englith Rogue, he had given scope to so much 
licentiousness, that he could not procure an tm- 
primatur, until some of the most luscious de- 
scriptions were expunged." Head, after many 
crosses and difficulties, at last perished at sea, 
when crossing to the Isle of Wight The edi- 
tors of the Biographia Dramatiea, notice only 
his comedy of Hie et Ubique, and the Engluk 
Rogn»; and Watts simply mentions the above 
play. Francis Kirkman, who had been his 
partner in the bookselling trade, was also the 
author of two works of a similar description to 
those of Head. 

1678, Dec. 3. The Weekly Packet of Adviee 
from Borne, or the Popish Courant, No. 1. 

1678. Newt from Bartholomew fair,4U). With 
a wood cut. 

1678. Bloody Newt from Angel aUey, being a 
true account of the cruel mnrdering of one Do- 
rothy Jewem, who wot barbaroutly robbed and 
kiUed by two of her lodgert, 4to. 

1078. Newt from Maidtlone,a narrative of the 
tryalt and condemnation of four notorious houte 
breakert, ^c. 4to. 

1678. Neuvfrom Wieklow,a relation how Dr. 
Moore wot taken invisibly by hit friendt, 4to. 

1678. Newt from HalliA/ Wellt of a barba- 
rous father who killed hit own son, 4to. 

1678. Poor Robin't public and private occur- 
rence! and remarkt, printed for T. C. near Fleet 
Bridge. 

1678. Public Occurrences truly stated by 
George Larkin. 

1679. In this year there were two German 
versions of the Old Testament printed by the 
Jews, for the use of their Hebrew brethren. 

The first of these versions was made by R. 
Jekuthiel ben Isaac Blitz, of Wittmund, in East 
Friezland, who received eight florins and six- 
teen stivers, per sheet, for the translation : it 
was revised by R. Meir Stem, chief rabbi of the 
s^agogue of Amsterdam, who received six flo- 
nns and six stivers, per sheet, for the revision. 
The printer was Uri Veibsch ben Acharon 
Halevi, who undertook the edition at his own 
charge, but being involved in expensive law- 
suits, he relinquished the undertaking to the 
Christians, William Bleau, and Laurence 
Baak, at whose cost the work was completed, and 
print^ at Amsterdam, 1679, folio. R. Jekuthiel 
is said to have corrupted the text, and to have 
inserted various remarks demonstrative of the 
most determined hatred to Christianity. 

The other version was executed at the expense 
of Joseph Athias, the celebrated Jewish printer, 
of Amsterdam, where it was printed in \he same 
year as the former, in folio. Josel Witzenhausen 
was not only the principal transktor of this 
version, but acted also as Uie compositor of it in 
the office of Athias. He received four imperials 
per sheet for his labour. R. Meir Stem received 



the same sum and rather more, Sat KTiaiB(^ ^ 
translation. 

1679. A news writer in Holland, who had 
presumed to print some very severe and sarcaatic 
reflections on Madame Maintenon* and Loais 
XIV. suffered the following severe pumsfamesL 
Some months after this offence, he waa indneed, 
by a person sent expieedy for the purpose, la 
make a tour into French ThaaAea. The inMaat 
he had quitted the Dutch territories, he was p<d 
under arrest, and immediately, by his majeirrS 
express command, conducted to Mount St. 
Michael, then one of the state prisons of Fcuee. 
He was shut up in a wooden cage, oommisiag 
about twelve feet square and twenty leet ia 
height. Here he lived upwards of thzee aai 
twenty years; and here he at leng^th expired.— 
During the long nights of winter, no candle at 
fire was allowea him; nor was he permitted to 
have any book. He saw no human faoe except 
the jailor, who came once every day to piesol 
him, through a bole in the wicket, with lua Httk 
portion of oread and wine ; no instrument «s 
given him, with which he could destroy himself; 
but he found means at length to draw out a mil 
from the wood, with which he cut or enslaved, 
on the bars of his cage, certain fleufs de iis,ia< 
armorial bearings, which formed his mily co- 
ployment and recreation. — ^Mr. Wraxall, m a 
visit to Mount St. Michael, in August, 177i, 
saw the ca^ and the nail with whii^ he bad 
executed his work. The same gentleman d» 
apostrophised as he stood within this place d 
torture. " As I stood within this dreadful engiie, 
my heart sunk within me. I execrated the vta- 
geuice of the prince, who, for such _ 
could inflict so disproportionate and tre 
a punishment. I thought the towers and ] 
cles of the abbey seemed to shake, as < 
of the cmelty committed in their gloomy roud; 
and I hastened out of this sad apartment, in- 
pressed with the deepest pity and indi^^natioo." 

1679, Dec. 4. Died, Sir John Birkknhui, 
the fertile parentof numerous political pampUts 
devoted to the court and its caoae. lie had* 
promptness to seize on every temporary circaa- 
stance, and a facility in execution; and kit 
papers appear to abound in banter, wit, lad 
satire. In buffoonery, keenness, and boldiMa, 
he was not inferior to his political oppoDcat, 
Marchmont Needham, nor was he at times ka 
an adventurer, being frequently impiisoMd. 
His PauTi Church Yard is a bantering pamphkl, 



* Frances D'AaUgny, madame de Bfalntmon, ww b(n 
In the pfi*on of Nlort, November 17, itu, and bconeae 
wife of Scaroa, the French poet, and a fle iw ai il a at Loia 
ZIT. "A strange connexion," says Voltaire, "of teaO- 
ness and scrapie on the part of the Unf , and of - b-mm— 
and devotion on that of the new mlsbesi, aeema to knt 
lasted ttom 1881 to IflsS, which was the epodi cf ttdt 
marriage." Her life of penetentlal pietv alter her Bifri 
age ; her extensive chuity to the poor, aad ezeaylK!' 
life, cansed her to be univenaUjr rejected. She fiiaiiW 
the celebrated convent of St. Cyr, at Versailles, ke ^ 
nudntenance of thirty-six nuns, ladles or qaBtf, mi 
twenty.foor assbtaatsisten. Upon thia fixwdaliaa, Itise 
hundred young ladies were received and edncatad gaUt- 
Madame Maintenon died at St. Cyr, April 15, I71}, S(C< 
84 years, regretted by the nation. 
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containing ficdtiotn Utles of books aad acta of 
parliament, reflecting on the mad reformerg of 
those times. One of his poems is entitled Tke 
Jolt, being written on the protector having fallen 
off his own coach-box: Cromwell had received 
a present from the German count Oldenburefa, 
of six German horses, aad attempted to dnve 
them himself in Hyde Park, when this great 

yolitical phaeton met the accident, of which sir 
ohn Birkenhead was not dow to comprehend 
the benefit, and hints how unfortunately for 
the country it turned out ! Sir John was during 
the dominion of Cromwell an author by pro- 
fession. AAer rarious imprisonments for his 
majes^'s cause, £ays Wooo, "he lived by his 
wits, in helping young gendemen out of dead 
liAs in maldng poems, songs, and epistles on 
and to their mistresses ; as also in translating, 
and other petite employments." He lived, how- 
ever, after the Restoration to become one of the 
masters of requests, with a salary of £3000 a- 
year. But he showed the baseness of his spirit, 
says Anthony, by slighting those who had been 
his benefoctors in his necessities, 

1679, Dec. 4. Died, Thomas Hobbes, who is 
celebrated as the first English writer on political 
philosophy. He was bom at Malraesbury, in 
Wiltshire, July 5, 1588, and in 1028, he began 
to publish a series of works, designed to warn 
the people as to the consequences of their efforts 
for the reduction of the royal power. The 
most remarkable of these, was the Leviathan, 

n'llished in 1651, which is full of sophistry and 
maxims in philosophy and morals. At the 
restoration he received a pennon, but in 1665 the 

Sirliament passed a censure on his writings, 
e died at Chatsworth, in Derbyshire, having 
been mostly employed as tutor in the familv of 
the duke of Devonshire. It is very curious that, 
while Hobbes maintained the necessity of an 
established church under the supremacy of a 
temporal monarch, he expressed doubts of the 
existence of that deity, whose worship it is the 
business of a church to encourage. He asserts 
that Ezra wrote the Pentaleuck, and that the 
New Testament was not received as canonical 
till the council of Laodicea, in the year 363. 

1679, Feb. 14. The Courant IntMigenee ,- 
or, an impartial account of transactions, both 
Foreign and Domestick. Printed for John 
Smith, bookseller, in Great Queen Street. 

1679. The Loyal InUlligencer. 

1079. The Protettant Domettic Intdligencer. 

1679, May 1 — ^24. A Litt of one unaiwmoui 
Club of Voten in hi* Majettifi Long Parlia- 
ment, Muolved in 1678 ; viiih votes of the house 
of commons concerning the pensioners. 

1079, June 1 1 . An impartial Aeeount of divert 
remarkable Proceeding! in the last Seuion of 
Parliament, relating to the Popish Plot, ire. 

1679, June 7. A Proclamation for cMing out 
Heretors and Freeholders to attend the King's 
Host. Printed at Edinburgh by the heirs of 
Andrew Anderson. It waa reprinted at London, 
June 17. 

1679, June 26. The Declaration of the Betels 



now m Arms in the West tfSeodmtd; with an- 
address against the duke of Lauderdale. 

lOT9,July 9. Domestick Intdliaence, or news 
both from city and country, published to pre- 
vent false reports. Printed for Benjamin Hat- 
ris. No. 1. 

1679, Juh/ 10. Some further Matters of Fact, 
relating to toe Administration of Affairs tn Scot- 
land, under the Duke of Lauderdale. 

1679 July 10. The Impeachment of the Duke 
and Duteheu of Lauderdale, with their Brother 
my Lord Hatton, presented to his Majesty by the 
Oty of Ediaburgk. 

1679. Artieles of High Treason and other 
Misdemeanors against the Duteheu of PortsmoutA. 

1079. Articles of High Treason against Sir 
Wm. Scroggs, Knt. Lard Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench. 

1079. Plain Truth, or a private Diseomrte 
betwixt Plepys"] and H\arbord], [about the Navy."} 

1679, July 14. 7%e Confession and Execu- 
tion of Richard Langhome,lttte Counsellor tn the 
Temple, who was executed for treasonable Prac- 
tices. 

1079, /Mb 21. The English InteUigeneer. 

1079, /h^ 22. ThePaitkfulMeTeury,JHo.\. 

1079, Aug. 14. A true arid perfect Collection 
of all Messages, Addresses, tfc.from tke House of 
Commons to the King's most excMent Majesty, 
with his Majesty's gracious Answers, from 1660 
till the Dissolution^ the Parliament. 

1079, Sept. 3. The Weekly Packet of Advice 
from Crermanu ; or the History of the Reforma- 
tion of Religion there. No. 1. 

1679, Sept. 4. Poor Robin's Intelligence newly 
revived; published for the Accommodation of 
all ingenious persons. No. I. 

1679. Relationes Extraordinaria. 

1679. Mercurius Civicus ; or, an Account of 
Affairs domestick and foreign, printed by R4 
Everingham. 

1079. Tlu Weekly Intettigenee! or, News from 
City and ConntrTfprinted by Sainnel Crouch. 

1679, Sevt. 7. The Friendly Intelligence, mb- 
lished for tne Accommodation of all sober Per- 
sons, No. 1 . 

1679, Sept. 8. The English Currant; or. Ad- 
vice domestick and foreign, for general satisfac- 
tion. Printed for Thomas Bnn'eJ],at the Golden 
Ball, Fleet-street. 

1679. Dinnettici/MKat^enee, published gratis, 
for the promoting of Trade: printed by N. 
Thompson, for Benjamin Harris. 

1079. Domestick Intelligence ; or. News f^om 
City and Country, published to prevent false 
Reports. London : printed by Nathaniel Thomp- 
son, next the Cross Keys, m Fetter Lane, lor 
Benjamin Harris, at the Stationers' Arms, in 
the Piazza, under the Royal Exchange, ComhiU. 

1679, i4iM. 26. The true Domestick Intelli- 
gence ; or. News both from City and Country, 
published to prevent false Reports : printed by 
N. Thompson, No. 16. Against this paper a. 
Harris cautions the publick, as being a Popish 
impostor. Though called No. 16, it was the 
first by that puUisher.— No. 25, Sept. 30, an- 
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nounces, that "Mr. Garraway, master of the 
famous coffee-house, near the Royal Exchangee, 
hath store of good cherry-wine ; and 'tis said, 
that the Black Cherry and other wild cherries 
do yield good and wholesome Aquavitaes and 
Brandies. — In some part of Buckinghamshire 
they are said to hare got from theCanaries a 
sort of Barley, which hath roes of Barley upon 
every ear. In some other places they have a 
sort of Wheat which bears four, five, or six ears 
of Wheat upon every stalk ; but it is not much 
commended." 

1679. Accountof the Proceedings at the Guild- 
hall of the City of London, on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 12, 1679; with the tubitance of Sir 
Thonuu Player'i Speech, and the Lord JUayor'* 
Annoer thereunto. 

1679. A Seply to the excellent and elegant 
Speech made by Sir Thonuu Player, the worthy 
Chamberlain of London, ^c. By H. B. an un- 
worthy Member of the said city. 

1679. A Vindication of Sir Thonuu Player. 
1679, Sept. 29. The Speech of Sir Robert 
Clayton, Knt. Lord Mayor Elect, at GvUdhall. 

1679, Oct. 7. London's Choice of Citizen* to 
represent them in the entuing Parliament. 
■ 1679, Oct. 21. A true Account of the Invita- 
tion mtd Entertainment of the Duke of York at 
Merchant Tailors Hall by the Artilleryjmen. 

1679. An impartial Account of the Drial of 
the Lord Cormvallis, on a Charge of Murder. 

1679. London's Defiance to Rome ; a perfect 
Narrative of the magnificent Procession and 
solemn Burning of the Pope, i^t Temple Bar, 
Nov. 17, 1679, being the Coronation-day of 
that never-to-be-forgotten princess, queen Eliza- 
beth. With a Description of the Order, rich 
Habits, extraordinary Fireworks, Songs, and 
generous Triumphs attending that illustrious 
ceremony. 

1679. The Rotterdam Courant. 
1679, Not. 00. Mercuriut Anglicui ; or, the 
Weekly Occurrences faithfully transmitted, No. 1 . 
London : printed by Robert Harford, at the 
Angel in Comhill ; and revived in October, 1681, 
by Richard Baldwin, in the Old Bailey. 

1679. A Letter from a Gentleman of the Isle 
' of Ely, in Cambridge, to Colonel Roderick Man- 
id, containing an Account of the first Discovery 
of the pretended Presbyterian Plot at the Assi- 
zes at Wisbech, Sept. 23, published Nov. 28. 

1679. A Proclamation against Vice and Im- 
morality. By the Mayor. Guildhall, Nov. 29, 
1679. Printed by Samuel Roycroft, printer to 
the Honourable City of London. 

1679, Dec. 10. A Second Letter from Leghorn, 
with a farther Account, as incredible and unpa- 
ralleled as the first, from aboard the Van-herrtng, 
and a Conspiracy for seizing the Ship detected. 

1679. An Answer returned to the Letter from 
Leghorn, by L. F. a Merchant concerned in 
the Ship. 

1679, Dec. 27. The Trae Newes} or Mercu- 
rius Anglicus, No. 11. 

1679. The Universal Intelligence. 
1679. ne Epitome of the Weekly News. 



1679. T%e Haerlem Counmi trufy 
into English, No. I, Haerlem, Dec. 28, hm- 
don, Dec. 29. 

1679, Dec. English Gazette. Printed for T 
E. and sold by Thomas Fox, at the Angri, k 
Westminster Hall. 

1679. The Snotty-nose GazOte, or Com^tMf 
Intelligence. 

1680, July 3. Died, John Marttm, pasta. 
of London, aged 60 years. On a flat sto» is 
St. Faith's vault, is the following inscriptuB :— 

If. B. Jobannla Martrn, Sodetatni Kcste TypowM fc. 

on a very fine monument in the same vault, «iti 
a fine figure of him in robes, kneeling ; his lad; 
in beautiful drapery on the oppoite, and a fb 
of books in the middle. He was printer for mm 
years to the royal society. He managed all te 
affairs with discretion, was a thriving man in ie 
trade, and made a very pious end. — Dvntom. 

1080, Sipt. 24. Died, Samuel Butleb, is- 
thor of the celebrated poem of Hudibrus, i. sal 
ii. parts, London, 1662-3, 8vo.; iii. 1676, ]2bh. 
He was bom at Strensham, in Worcesteisiiiix, 
Feb. 8, 1612, where hb father was a small fams, 
and received his education first at Woiccdo 
and then at Cambridge, where he remained m 
or seven years. His first employment was x< 
clerk to a justice of the peace at Earl's Cocmk, 
in his native county. His life was chirfT 
passed in obscurity and poverty ; and we kaoc, 
says D'lsraeli, little more of Butler than we h 
of^Shakspeare and of Spenser ! Long^eviBe, tke 
devoted friend of the poet, has unfoTtnmiu^ 
left no reminiscences of the departed genks 
whom he so intimately knew, and vho be- 
queathed to LoDgueville the only legacy a neg- 
lected poet could leave — all his manuscripts; 
and to his care, though not to his spirit, we an 
indebted for Butler's Remains. Uis friend u- 
tempted to bury him with the public honoms 
he deserved, among the tombs of his brotbei- 
bards in Westminster abbey ; but he was caa- 
pelled to consign the bard to an obscure buial- 
place in Paul's, Covent Garden. Many yeac 
after, when Alderman Barber raised an inscrip- 
tion to the memory of Butler in Westminster 
abbey, others were desirous of placing one o?o 
the poet's humble gravestone. The foUowiof; 
epitaph is attributed to Dennis. If it be Den- 
nis's, says D'Israeli, it must have been composed 
in one of his most lucid moments. 

Near Qiia place lies interred 

Ttie bodjr of Mr. Samael Butler, 

Aatbor of Hodibna. 

Be wu a whole spedea of Poeta in one ! 

Admirable in a Manner 

Inwlilch nooneelaebaabeentoleiable; 

A Manner wliich began and ended in Him ; 

In wl>icl> lie knew no Guide, 

And has foond no FoUowera. 

After his death were published three amiB 
volumes of his posthumous works, and sabse- 
quently two volumes more were printed bv 
Mr. Thyer, of Manchester, indubitably geonioe. 
From none of these pieces can his life be traced. 
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or his character fully discovered. Oldham, in 
his Satires agaimt Poetry, thm speaks of Butler — 

On BnUer who cu think vlthoat Just n(c, 
Tbe glorj and the Maiul«l of the tge. 

The firtt part of Hudibrat is the most perfect; 
that was the rich fruit of matured meditation, of 
wit, of learning, and of leisure. Butler had 
lived amidst scenes which might have excited 
indication and grief; but his strong contempt 
of the actors could only supply ludicrous images 
and caustic raillery. The second part was pub- 
lished the following year. Tbe third and last 
part was given to the world when every thing 
had changed ! the poet, the subject, and the 
patron. Butler appears to have turned aside, 
and to have given an adverse direction to his 
satirical arrows, and become the satirist of the 
party whose cause he had formerly so honestly 
espoused ; and the greatest glory of Butler 
is, that his high and indignant spirit equallr 
lashed the hvpocrites of Cromwell, and the 
libertines of Charles. 

Butler was fortunate, for a time, in having 
Charles II. to admire his Hudibrat.* That 
monarch carried one in his pocket: hence his 
success, though the work has great merit. Yet 
merit does not sell a work in one case out of 
twenty. Butler, after all, was left to starve; 
for, according to Dennis, the author of Hudibrat 
died in a garret. 

In the Public Intelligence, published in 1663, 
there is the following wammg to the public 
against a literary piracy : — " There is stolen 
abroad, a must false and imperfect copy of a 
poem, called Hudibrat, without name either of 
printer or bookseller, as fitting so lame and 
spurious an impression. The true and perfect 
edition, printed by the author's original, is sold 
by Richard Marriott, under St. Dunstan's 
ehnrch, in Fleet-street ; that other nameless 
is a cheat, and will but abuse the buyer as well 
as the author, whose poem deserves to hare 
fallen into batter hands." 

1680. John North gave to the company of 
stationers a piece of plate 66} ounces, value *20. 
1680. Dr. Holt published the Clog; or, Slaf- 
ftrdthire Almanack, engraven on a copper-plate. 
1680. The tryal, sentence, and public flagel- 
lation of Elizabeth Cellier, for writing, printing, 
and publishing a scandalous libel, called Malice 
Defeated, Ike. London. — Thomas Dangerfield's 
answer to a certain scandalous and lying pam- 
phlet, entitled Malice Defeated, or the aefiver- 
ance of Elizabeth Cellier. London. 

1680, Jan. Advice from Pamastut. Printed 
for H. L. 



* John Townley, esq., of VuteUUn, tnnalated Hudi- 
tnu into French, exeeiit the eniatle to Bidiophel, which 
Indeed hu nothint to do with tbe reat of the poem. Mr. 
Townler wu edncnted in Prance, and was for a long time 
in the ^nch service, and thus naturally acquired an In- 
timate knowledge of the French langnage. He was uncle 
to Charles TowuleT,esq., who dledjannarys, ISOS, trustee 
of the British moseum, and celebrated for his noble and 
dcfant coUeetion of ancient martflei. John Townley was 
bom In IS97, and died la 1781. 

t Dr. Robert Plot, a very celebrated antiquary, died at 
Botdeo, April S», IttO. 



1680, Jan. 6. The Latin Gazette, a paper im- 
ported from Germany, to be seen at the Widow's. 
Coffee House, and Black Boy, Ave Mary Lane. 

1680, Jan. 16. The Protettant (Domestic) In- 
telligence, No. 56. 

168(1, Feb. 5. A thort butjuit Account of the 
Tryal of Benjamin Harrit for printing a seditious 
Book, Milled, An Appeal from the Country to the 
City. 

1680, Feb. 6. An impartial Account of the 
Tryal of Francis Smith, for printing a Book, 
called, Tom Tichlefoot, Sec; and of Jane Cur- 
tis, for printing A Satyr upon Injustice. 

1680, i^"**. 14. The Currant Intelligencer i or, 
an impartial Account of Transactions, both 
foreign and domestic, printed by John Smith, 
Great Queen-street, No. 1. 

1680, March 13. The Courant Intelligence ; 
or an impartial Account of Transactions, both 
foreign and domestick. Printed for Allen Banks, 
bookseller, in Fetter-lane. 

1680, Feb 28. Mercunut Publieus ; being a 
summary of the whole week's intelligence. No. 1. 

1680, March 1. Catholick Intdligence; or, 
infallible News both Domestick and Foreign ; 
published for the Edification of Protestants. 
Printed for J. How, Sweeting's Alley, Comfaill. 

1680, March 4. Mercmius Infemut; or, News 
from the other world, discovering the cheats and 
abuses of this ; being all Truth, no Fable, No. 1. 

1680, March 22. Mercurius Civieus ; or, a 
true Account of Affairs, both Foreign and Do- 
mestick, No. I. 

1680, March 27. The True Newt, No. 37, 
first announces, that " a project was setting 
on foot for conveying of letters, notes, messages, 
amorous billets, and all bundles whatsoever, 
under a pound weight, and all sorts of writings 
(challenges only excepted) to and from any part 
of the city and suburbs ; to which purpose the 
projectors have taken a house in Lime-street for 
a general office, and have appointed eight more 
stages in other parts at a convenient distance ; a 
plot, if not timely prevented by the freemen 
porters of the city, is like to prove the utter sub- 
version of themand theirworsnipful corporation.'' 
It is not generally known that this important 
benefit to the comfort and convenience of the 
inhabitants of London and the environs, and also 
to the revenue (believed to be £200,000 and 
£300,000 per annum,) was tbe invention and 
property of a private merchant, a Mr. Docura,* 
who, about the year 1683, seeing the deficiencies 



* It Is a stngmlar fact, that to another of the fame fuBlly 
London ii indetXed for one of itajnindpal ancient rellca, 
viz., St. John's Oate, built by air Thomas Docura, the last 
rtand prior of Malta in England, who sat as an eail In.the 
house of peers. His thmlly arms, derived trom Palestine, 
aie carved on the outside and painted on the roof. This 
was a noble and very generous family, originally from the 
north, afterwards of Herts ivtde Chauncy) and Ireland, 
where they obtained lands and a peerage ibrdisttngulshed 
services, 1621. They were allied to very noble nmillet, 
and through that of the flrst lord St John, of Blesto, to 
the myal stock of their own name. Between 1100 and 
IfiSO they reckoned about twenty knights, English and 
forel)n>- A grand memorial is seen In Lelley church, 
Herts, and two houses, each styled Docura hall, remain at 
Kendal and Penrith. 
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in this respect of the general post, established an 
office for tiie conTeyance of letters to all puts of 
London, and the environs for ten miles (more or 
less) around, at one penny each ; purchasing a 
great number of horses, and engaging stewly 
men, who it may be supposed, were in those 
times armed. Itiumast instantlyobtained gene- 
ral approval and acceptance. The soTemment 
soon cast an anxious eye on this powerful novelty, 
and finally took it into their own hands. What 
license or patent he had is not fully known, but 
it is understood that he had some, besides a 
moral right; but be unfortunately made no 
demand for compensation. The public expected 
that he would be appointed superintendent of 
the new institution, with some benefit to his 
descendants; but no reward or compensation was 
given ; on the contrary, his family suffered injury. 

1680. The Engluh Gazette. 

1680. 7^ Lotfol Intelligence ; or. News both 
from City and Country, No. 3, March 31, ac- 
cording to the old Julian, not the new Popish 
Gregorian Accompt. 

1680, April 22. Mercnritu Libmriui; or a 
faithful account of all books and pamphlets, 
No. 2. " All booksellers that approve of the 
design of publishing this catalogue weekly, or 
once in fourteen davs at least, are desired to send 
in to one of the uuaertakersany book, pamphlet, 
or sheet they would have in it, so soon as pub- 
lished, that they mav be inserted in order as 
they come out : their books shall be delivered to 
them back again upon demand. To shew they 
design the public advantage of the trade, they 
will expect but 6d. for inserting any book ; nor 
but 13<L for any other advertisement relating to 
the trade, unless it be excessive long." 

1680, i4»ri/ 23. TJie true Protestant (Domee. 
tick) IfUeiligenee. No. 1. 

1680. The Rotterdam Coterant. 

1680, Matf 12. Mereuriu$ Civiciu, No. 241. 
In this paper first occurs a proposal to insure 
bouses from fire, at an office in Threadneedle- 
street. 
1680, Jtfay 12. A Proclamation for mppretring 

the printing and publithing vnlieemed Newt- 

bookt and Pampkleti of Neia. 

" Whereas it is of great importance to the 
state, that all news printed and published to the 
people, as well concerning foreign as domestick 
affairs, should be agreeable to truth, or at least 
warranted by good mtelligence, that the minds 
of his majesty's subjects may not be disturbed, or 
amused by hes or vain reports, which are many 
times raised on purpose to scandalize the govern- 
ment, or for other indirect ends : And whereas of 
late many evil -disposed persons have made it a 
common practice to print and publish pamphlets 
of news without licence or authority, and tnerein 
have vended to his majesty's people all the idle 
and malicious re]>orts that they could collect or 
invent, contrary to law ; the continuance whereof 
would in a short time endanger the peace of the 
kingdom, the same manifestly tending thereto, 
as has been declared by all his majesty's judges 
unanimously ; his majesty, therefore, considering 



the great mischief that may ensoo upon loc 
licentious and illegal practices, if not timdj pn 
vented, hath thought fit by this his royal proclj 
mation (with the advice of his privy cooncii 
strictly to prohibit and forbid all persons whal 
soever to print or publish any news-books o 
pamphlets of news not licensed by his majesty' 
authority." 

1660. 7^ Impartial London IntMigenter 
or Occurrences, foreign and domesticL Piinte 
for Thomas Benskin. 

1680. Mercwriut PubUeu* ; or domestick am 
foreign news. 

1680, Oct. 7. Weekly Advertisement of Booh 
No. 1. Printed by K. Everingham, and an 
nexed to the city mercury, from the office of th 
Roval Exchange, No. 260.— In No. 6, Nov. II 
is tne following caution : — ^ It is not unknow] 
to booksellers, that there are two papers of thi 
nature weekly published; which, for geoen 
satisfaction, we shall distinguish. That piinte 
by Thomas James is published by Mr. Vile, onl; 
for the lucre of 12d. per book. This ptintei 
by Robert Everingham is publidied by seven 
booksellers, who do more eye the service of tb 
trade, in making all boolra as public as ma; 
be, than the prolt of insertions. All men aif 
therefore, left to judge who is most likely t 
prosecute these ends effectually; whether i 
person that is no bookseller, nor hath any rela 
tion to that trade, or those who have equal end 
with all others of the trade, in dispersing th 
said papers both in city and country. All title 
to be inserted in this paper are either to be lef 
with Robert Everingnam, a printer, or to hi 
delivered to Mr. Orchard, a porter." 

1680, iVov. 29. Votes oftlit House of Commons 
Printed for John Wright and Richard Chiswdl 
by authority of W. Williams, speaker. 

1680, Dec. 22. The English Gazette, No. 1. 

1680, Dec. 28. The True Protestant Meremry 
or Occurrences Foreign and Domestick, No. I 
Printed for H. T. and L. V. and sold by Lang 
ley and Curtis, Lndgate Hill; continued till 1 082 
From No. 79 it was printed at the sign of sii 
Edmondbury Godfrey, near Fleet-bridge. 

1681. May 27. "The Sweet Singro" of th< 
city of Edinburgh, renounce the printed Bible 
at the Canongate tolbooth, and all unchasti 
thoughts, words, and actions, and bum all stoi^ 
books, ballads, romances, &c. 

I68I. An edition of the New Testament, h 
the Irish character, was printed at London, 4to 
at the expense of tiie Hon. Robert Boyle, whc 
mentions the circumstance in a letter to tlu 
rev. J. Kirkwood; " I, with much ado, procured 
a version of the New Testament ; and finding il 
to have been many vean out of print, the copie 
having, as I have been informed, been bongfai 
up, from time to time, by some Romish ecdesi' 
aatic, I caused a fount of Irish letters to be cast 
and the book to be here [in London] reprinted : 
of which / sent over some hundreds, reatof Ixnmd, 
to be distrihuied gratis among those to wbom 
they should upon theplace be judged the most 
likely to do good." The press was corrected by 
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a Mr. Reilv, a person well versed in the Irish 
language, tnough bom in France. An excellent 
preface was prefixed, written either by Mr. Boyle, 
or one of his friends : it is copied in the Appendix 
to the Lift of the Hon. Robert Boyle, by Birch, 
No. 11, Works, vol. i. London, 1772, 4to. 

The printing of the New Testament in Irish, 
was soon followed by the publication of the Old, 
under the patronage of the same benevolent 
person. The following curious account of the 
expenses of transcription, is given by Dr. Nar- 
cissus Marsh, in a letter to Mr. Boyle, dated 
August 24, 1685 : 

it : i. 
Paid for transcribing 719i sheets... 35 Itf 6 
For pens, ink, and paper (whereof 
18 quires were fid per quire, the 

resterf.) 18 

For translating 17 psalms that 

were wanting 3 

To Mr. Mullui, for revising the 

transcript 4 10 

At the custom for the Irish testa- 
ments 9 2 



£44 16 8 

Mr. Mallan received £2 7*. 6d. more, after- 
ward. These expenses included the transcription 
of the Apocrypha, (about 157 sheets) which was 
not printed. The whole Bible being transcribed 
and corrected, it was put to press, and an edition 
of five hundred copies iu the Irish character was 
issued, printed at Ldndon, in two volumes 4to. 
Mr. Boyle contributed £700 towards defraying 
the expenses of printing these two editions. 

1680. From Clavel's Catalogue it appears, 
that the whole number of books printed in Eng- 
land, from the year 1666 to 1680, was 3,550 ; 
of which 947 were divinity, 420 law, and 135 
physio — so that two-fiflhs of the whole were 
professional books, 397 were school books, and 
263 were on subjects of geography and naviga- 
tion, including maps. On the average of the 
fourteen years the total number of works pro- 
duced annually was 253; bat deducting reprints, 
pamphlets, single sermons, and maps, the average 
would be much under one hundred. This will 
show an increase upon a former period, namely, 
from 1471 and 1600, a period of about 130 
years, the average number of distinct works 
published each year in this country was seventy- 
five. 

1681. The Spanish Friar, by John Dryden, 
was printed for Richard and Jacob Tonsoo, at 
Gray^s Inn-gate, in Gray's Inn-lane, and at the 
Judge's Head, in Chancery-lane. This appetus 
to be the first work published by the Tonions. 

Mr. J. ToNSON was bookseller to the famous 
Dryden : and is himself a very good judge of 
persons and authors : and as there is nobody more 
competently qualified to give their opinion of 
another, so there is none who does it with a more 
severe exactness, or with less partiality : for, to 
do Mr. Tonson justice, he speaka his mind upon 
all occasions, and will flatter nobody. — Dynton. 



1681. Died, John Foster, printer, of Bos- 
ton, North America. He was graduated at 
Havard college, in North America, in 1667. In 
the year 1676, about forty years after the be^n- 
ning of the settlement, he conducted the press, 
from which issued the /int booh ever printed in 
Boston. The following epitaph, in black letter, 
was placed on his grave-stone. 

Thy body, whlcta no acttvenCM did lack, 
Now'a laid aside, like an Old almanack i 
Bat for the present oal7*8 oat of date, 
Twill bare at length a ta more active state ; 
Yea, thoagh with dust the body aoU'd be, 
Yet at the resurrection we shall see 
A lair edition, and of matfhlww worth. 
Free from nrato, not in heaven set forth : 
Tls bat a word from God, the great Creator, 
It shall be done when he says Imfrimaiur. 

1681. LHed, George Sawbridge, printer* 
He was master of the stationers' companv in 
1675, and in 1677, he gave to them a large silver 
bowl, 46 oz. 3 dwts. He was treasurer to the 
company from the year 1647 to 1679. 

George Sawbridge, esq. was the greatest book- 
seller that has been in England for many years, 
as may sufficiently appear by the estate be has 
left behind him ; for, besides that he was chosen 
sheriff' of London, and paid his fine, he leil be- 
hind him four daughters, who had each of them 
for their portion £10,000 a-piece. And if Mr. 
Awnsham Churchill, his apprentice, continue to 
thrive as he has begun, he will be as rich as his 
master in a few years. Mr. George Sawbridge 
succeeds his father in the trade, and prints many 
valuable copies. He has good skill in military 
discipline, and made a very handsome figure in 
captain Robinson's company. — Dunton. 

1681, Dec. 26. Died, Thomas Newcombe, 
printer to king Charles II. He left to the sta- 
tioners' company a silver bowl, weight 68 oz. 
12 dwts., which was presented by his executor, 
Mr. Henry Herringman. In the south aisle of 
the church at Dunchurch, in Warwickshire, on 
a white marble tablet, with open marble doors, 
is the following inscription : — 

Here UeOt interred the body of 
Thomas Newcombe, Esq. a worthy Citizen of London, 
and Serrant to his late Malesty K. Charles II. in Us 
Prlntlng-ofllce j who departed this life 3t December, ItSI, 
In the ssd year of his age. 
In memory of whom, his son, Ttao. Newcombe, Esq., 
Servant likewise to his late Majesty and his present Ma- 
jesty King James H. in the same offlce, erected this 

monument. 

He likewise departed this life March si, I691, being 

Good Friday. 

On the left door : — 

Mrs. Dorothy Hutchinson, relict of Thomas Neweombo; 
sen. Esq. departed this life Feb. S8, 1718. 

Near the church, to the west, are six alms- 
houses, with this inscription : — 

These Almeshouses are the Legade of Tho. Newcombe, 
Esq. Printer to King Charles the 3d, King James the 3d, 
and his present Ma^sty King William 3d, for the main- 
tenance of s poor men and 3 poor widows borne in this 
parish, built and endowed by his Widow and Zxecntllx in 
the year of our Lord Qod l(is. 

Thomas Newcombe, jun., gave by will i)60& 
for this purpose ; the building cost £150 ; and 
the rest was laid out in the purchase of land at 

4 «. 
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Shawell, in Leicestenhire. The vicar for the 
time being manages the whole, and makes up 
the allowance Is. 6d. a week, with cools, &c. 

1681. J^on. The Haerlem Courant tridv rm- 
dertdinto Enqlxth. Publishedby Henry Rhodes, 
next door to the Bear tavern, in Fleet-street. 

1681, Jan. 16. Wettmimter GazeUe; by 
Thomas Fox. No. 8. 

ie8\,FebA.HeraelituiRideiu; oraDialogue 
between Jest and Earnest ; where many a true 
word is pleasantly spoken, in opposition to libel- 
lers against the government, No. I. 

1681, Feb. 1. Jetmta Vapidant; ot a Whip for 
the Fool's Back, and a Gag for his foul Mouth. 
1681, Feb. 1. Protestant Intelligence, Domes- 
tick and Foreign, printed for Frauds Smith, at 
the sign of the Elephant and Castle, in Corn- 
hill, No. 1. 

1681. Sober yet jocular Amicer to HeraclUiu 
Rident. 

1681, Feb. 2. Plain Dealing ; or, a Dialogue 
between Humphrey and Roger. 

1681, Feb. 2. Newt from Pamauut, No. 1. 
1681. A true Narrative of the Proceeding/ at 
Guildhall, Feb. 6, in their unanimout Bleetioa 
of Four Members to serve in Parliament. 

1681, Feb. 6. The- Weekly Discovery of the 
Mystery of Iniquity, in the Rebellion in Eng- 
land, 1641, by Bemamin Tooke. 

1681, Feb. 16. The Weekly Discoverer str^t 
naked, or Jest and Earnest exposed to view m 
his proper Colours. Printed for Benj. Harris. 
1681, Feb. 17. Mercurius Bifrons ; or, the 
English Janus, the one side true and serious, 
the other jocular, No. 1. Printed for F. B. 

1681, Feb. 21. News from the Land of Chival- 
ry; containing the pleasant and delectable His- 
tory, and the wonderful and strange Adventures 
of Don Rugero de Strangemento,* Knight of 
the Squeaking Fiddlestick, and of sevenu other 
Pagan Knights and Ladies, No. 1. For J. P. 
I68I. Dreams. 

1681. Strange and Wonderful News fromNor- 
wieh; the like not in all England besides. 

1681 , March 9. The Loyal Protestant and true 
Domestick Intelligence, No. I. 

1681, March 17. The Protestant Oxford In- 
telligence, No. 3. 

1681, March 17. Demoeritus Ridens, or Co- 
mus tmd Momus ; a new Jest and Earnest Prat- 
ling, concerning the Times. Printed for Francis 
Smith, Comhill. 

1681, April 4. The Impartial London InUl- 
Kgenee, No. I. 

1681, April 13. The Observator, in Question 
ami Answer, by Roger L'Estrange, Esq. No. 1. 
Written to vindicate the arbitrary measures of 
the court, and the character of the king. 

1681. Fmdicttt, communicating the best Eng- 
lish News ; by William Henchman. 

1681, April 20. ITie Popish Mau displayed. 
1681, April 22. The Weekly Visions of the 
laU Popish Plot, No. 1. Printed for Thomas 
Benskm. 

* Roger L'Eitnnga. 



1681, April 23. A New Newt-book ; or Oft 
cnrrences Foreign and Domestic, ii n p« f t aT| i 
related. ' 

leSl, Aprilfte. The Currant InteUi^enet,Jia.l. 

ieS\, Aprilfl7. The trueandltHp^HmlPromi 
tanl Mercury, No. 1 . Printed for R. Janewsj^ 
in Queen's Head alley, in PatenKwter row. 

1681, AprU 28. The Debates of the House 4 
Commons assembled at Oxford, March 21, fmh- 
lished for Richard Baldwin. 

1681. The Votes of the House of Conma 
were firstprinted. 

1681, May 6. ?:&« Observator ohiervod^ No L 

1681, May 7. The Impartial ProtttUeU Mer.\ 
eury. No. 6. 

1681. Univertal Inlelligenee. 

1681, 3f ay 12. Weekly Packet of Admeefnm 
Geneva ; or the History of the RefonnatJoB. 
Printed by N. Thompson. 

1681, Jifay 13. Domestick Intdligtitet ; ot. 
News both nom city and country, impartially 
related, No. 1. Printed for T. Benskin, in ^ 
Bride's church yard. 

1681, Sept. Several weighty Queries cemetr*- 
ing Heraclttus and the Observator, in a Dimlogm 
betwixt Timothy the Cutter, and Mr. Senile. 

1681. A true and faithful NamOive oftieUts 
barbarous Cruelties and hard Usages exereioei hf 
the French agmnst the Protettants at Rochel, ^Itr 
their Meeting at the Market-plae* there hy Oria 
of the inhabitants of that pnmncei published 
Oct. 4. 

1681, Oct. 10. Mercurius Anglieut, No. 1. 

1681. The Moeh Prtu, No. 1. 

1681, Oct 24. Thanhs given to Ae King, «■ 
the Behalf of the French and Dutch ChwrxJket n 
the City of London, for the favours granted hykis 
Majesty to the Protestant Strangers retired iuts 
his Kingdom, spoken Oct. 19, 1661, by David 
Primerose, Minister of the French Church is 
London. 

1681, Nov. 24. Protestant Observator; or De- 
moeritus Flens, in a Dialogue. No. 2. 

1681, Nov. 26. A New Dialogue between Soam- 
body and Nobody; or the Observator observed. 
1681, Dec. 9. The Important Protettmnt Mer- 
i^ry. No, 66. This paper contains propocak 
from the chamber of London, "for insorin; 
houses in case of fire." On payment of £3 8s. 
the sum of jGlOO to be insured for 31 yeai& 

1681. The Monthly Recorder of all trme Oc- 
currences, both Foreign and Domestic. 

1682, Jan. Acta Euriditorum, the first critkil 
journal published in Latin, and the most ode- 
brafed for its literary and scientific r et ie wi , 
which was not confined merely to review of 
books, but inserted also accounts of scientific 
discoveries, and of the general progress of mathe- 
matical and physical discoveries. It beg^ to 
be published at Leipzig under the condact ti 
the learned Otto Mencke, one of the profeston 
of the university, assisted by sevenu of his 
brother professors, and especially by Carpsov. 
(Morhof. Polyhistor, i. 178. edit. 1747). The 
numbers, which were in 4to., appeared onoe a 
month. On the death of its original editor, in 
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the beginning of the year 1707, the manage- 
ment of the journal was undertaken by his wn 
John BuTchard Mencke; on whose death, in 
1732, the charge devolved on his son Frederic 
Otto. The property of the work seems to have 
remained to the last in the hands of the Mencke 
family, or their heirs ; but the latter editors were 
not men of distinguished name. The last was 
Charles Andrew Bel, professor of philosoph;f in 
the university, who, after managing the publica- 
tion from 1754, died on the 4th of April, 1782. 
Xhe volume for 1776 was only published in 
that same month. It was the Jast which ap- 
peared; although the publisher intimates ms 
hope that the work will regain its ancient repu- 
tation, having thus got rid of the editor who had 
allowed it to fall so sadly into arrear, a matter, 
he remarks, concerning which the less that is 
said the better. In the hands of its early edi- 
tors, it wasconsidered to be admirably conducted ; 
and Mortiof congratulates his countrymen on 
having, in this publication, produced something 
which even commanded tne approbation of 
foreigners, " who rarelv," he is pleased to add, 
" find anything done by us (the Germans) to 
their taste." He mentions a translation of the 
A.cta into French, which had been undertaken ; 
but this undertaking does not appear to have 
proceeded beyond the first volume, which was 
published in l2mo. at the Hague, in 1686, under 
the title of Oavraget det Savant, fmbliiz i Leip- 
zig. After the first fifty volumes, coming down 
to the end of the year 1731, the journal took the 
name of the Nova Acta, or the New Acts. The 
.first series, besides the fifly regular volumes, 
consists of ten supplementary volumes, one 
having been published every five yean. Occa- 
sional supplements also appeared in the course 
of the new series ; which, together with several 
volumes of indices, make £e complete work 
amount to 117 volumes. 

1682. Died, EviN Tyxer, stationer, of Lon- 
don. He was master of the company in 1672, 
and bv will, dated Dec. 6, 1681, he gave £500, 
and the interest of £120, to be applied to a 
yearly collation for the masters, wardens, and 
assistants, and such other members as they shall 
choose for their trouble. In 1688, the small 
sum which the company received towards a 
dinner from the legacy of. Mr. Lamb, (amount- 
ing to £1 2s. 8d!) was consolidated with the 
interest of £120 (£7 4s.) given by Mr. Evan 
Tvler, to be expended in a dinner on May 29. 
The following epitaph is copied from Mr. Park's 
HiitDry of Uamp$Ued : — • 

Jfort m<AI luenm. 

Bere mteth ye body of Mr. Evan Tyler, 

Ute Citiztu ftDd Stmtloner of London, 

wbo departed this life ye fifth day of December, 

anno Dom. 1081. 

Thla tombe waa erected for, and at the spedall appoint- 
ment and direction of, Mr. Eran Tyler, by na Henry 
Teoofce, elerlce, Nleholaa Haidince, and William MUler, 
U< execntora, ye 13th day of February, anno Dom. iSsa. 

1682. Friendly Advice to the eorrectour of the 
Enjliih Pret$ at Oxford, eoneeminf the EngKth 
Ortkographie. London, folio. 



1682. A magnificent missal, in the public 
library at Rouen, nearly three feet in height, 
which occupied the labour of a monk of St. 
Audeon for thirty years, was completed at this 
time. It is supposed to be the latest specimen 
of illuminated manuscripts. 

10S2, Jan. 1. Monthly Recorder of all true 
Occurrences both Foreign and Domestic, No. I. 
This seems to be the first publication of a monthly 
miscellany; and it complains of the haste in 
which the weekly gazettes, intelligences, mercu- 
ries, currants, and other news books, were put 
together, "to make their news sell." Published 
by Langley Curtis. 

1682, Jan. 17. Conq>lete Mercury, or Haerletn 
Courant, truly render»l into English, No. 1. 

1682, Feb. 16. London GaxetU, No. 1695. 

1682, Feb. 25. Loyal Protettant and Tm* 
Domettick Intelligence, or News both from Ci^ 
and Country; published to prevent false, scanda- 
lous, and seditious Reports, No. 121. 

1682, March 30. Fngland't Monitor, or the 
History of Separation, No. 1. 

1682, Anr%l 6. London Mercury or. Newt 
Foreign and Lhmatiek ; No. 1. by f. Virfet 

1682, May 1. Protettant Cowrant, imparting 
News Foreign and Domestick, No. 3. printed 
for Richard Baldwin, near the Black Bull, in 
the Old Bailey. 

1682, May 12. iVeio from Ireland, Umching 
the Dengn of the Papittt to forge a Sham Plot 
upon the Pretbyteriant. 

1682, Jxme 9. Loyal Impartial Mercury ; or, 
Newt Foreign and bomestick : by E. Brooks. 

1682, June 14. Logal London nfercury, or the 
Moderate Intelligencer, No. I. jprinted by O. 
Croom, in Thames-street, over against Baynaid's 
castle. 

1682, July li. Conventicle Courant; setting 
forth the daily Troubles, Dangers, and Abuses, 
that Loyal GenUemen meet with, W putting the 
Laws in execution, against unlawful and sedi- 
tious Meetings, by Captain John Hilton, No, 1. 

1682, Aug. 1. London Mercury, No. 34. 

1682, Aug. 23. Loyal Mercury, or Currant In- 
telligence, No. 1. 

1682, Aug. 28. Epitome of the Weekly Newt, 
published by Langley Curtis. 

1682, Sept. 25. LEtat present de VEuropt: 
tuivant let Gazettes et autret Avit (PAngleterre, 
France, Hollande, Src. Imprime a Londres pour 
Mr. Guy Miege, Auteur, No. 1. 

1682. New NewsBookt; or, Oecwrreneet hotk 
Foreign and Domettick : by R. Janeway. 

1682. ModeraU Intelligencer. R.Robinson. 

1682. Current Domettick, and Foreign Intel- 
ligencer. Printed by George Croom. 

1683. Flela Minor ; or, the Laws of Art and 
Nature in knowing the bodies of Metals, &c. 
by sir John Pettus, who gave it this title from 
the circumstance of his confinement in the Fleet 

Srison, London. Fleta, a well-known lawpro- 
uction, was also written by a preson in the Fleet. 
1683. Peter Walperoen, or Walpergeii, 
was a type-founder at Oxford in this year,_ but 
of whom no further information can be obtained. 
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1683. Died, Samuel Mearne, stationer to 
king Charles II. He was master of the station- 
ers' companv in 1679 and again in 168.3, dying 
whilst in office. In 1685, Mrs. Ann Mearne his 
wrdow and executrix, presented to the company 
a silver salver weight 58i oz. Mrs. Mearne 
added a tankard 31 oz. 16 dwts. It was &om 
the representatives of Mr. Mearne that king 
George III., in the year 1762, purchased the 
valuable collection of pamphlets, now in the 
British museum, known by the name of the 
King's Pamphlett. The following account of 
them is found annexed to the first folio volume 
of the manuscript index, which seems to have 
been printed witn a view of promoting their sale 
at some subsequent period. 

A Complete Collection of Books and Pamphlets 
begun in the year 1640, Ay the special command 
of king Charles I. of blessed memory, and con- 
tinued to the happy Kestauration of the Govern- 
ment, and the Coronation of king Charles I J. 

There hath been very much money disbursed, 
and great pains taken, and manv hazards run in 
making an exact collection of all the pamphlets 
that were published from the beginning of that 
long and rebel parliament which oegan Novem- 
ber, 1640, till his late majesties happy Kestau- 
ration and Coronation, consisting of near thirty 
thousand several sorts, and by all parties. They 
may be of very great use to any gentleman con- 
cerned in publick affairs, both H)r this present 
and after ages, there being not the like in the 
world, neither is it possible to make such a col- 
lection. The collection contains upwards of 
two thousand volumes, all of them uniformly 
bound, as if they were done at one time, and all 
exactly marked and numbered. The method 
that has been observed, as time, and such punc- 
tual care was taken, that the very day is written 
upon most of them when they came out. The 
catalogue of them, fairly written, is in twelve 
volumes in folio, and uiough the number of 
them be so g^reat, (when the books are set in their 
order, according to the mark set upon each of 
them) the smallest piece, though but one sheet of 
paper, being shewn in the catalogue, may be found 
in a moment; which method is of singular use to 
the reader. In the whole are contained near one 
hundred several manuscript pieces that were 
never printed, all or most of them on the king's 
behalf, which no man durst then venture to 
publish without endangering his ruin. But the 

J>eruser now may, by them, be let into the know- 
edge of manv occurrences in those times, which 
have passed nitherto unobserved. This collec- 
tion was so privately carried on, that it was never 
known that there was such a design in hand; 
the collector designing them only lor his majes- 
ties use that then was : his majesty having oc- 
casion for a pamphlet, could no where compass 
the sight of it but from him, which his majesty 
having perused, was very well pleased with the 
design, and commanded a person of honour to 
restore it with his own hands, and withal, ex- 
pressed his desire of having the collection con- 
tinued. This was the great encouragement to 



the undertaker, who had otherwise desisted prose- 
cuting so difficult and changeable a work, which 
lay a heavy burden upon himself and his ser- 
vants for above twenty years. To prevent the 
discovery of them, when the army was north- 
wards, he packed them up in several trunks, and 
by one or two in a week, sent them to a trusty 
friend in Surry, who safely preserved them ; and 
when the army was westward, and fearing their 
return that way, they were sent to London again, 
but the collector durst not keep them, but sent 
them into Essex, and so according as tbey lay 
near danger, still by timely removing them, at a. 

nt chajge, secured them, but continued per- 
ng the work. And for a farther security to 
them, there was a bargain pretended to be made 
with the university of Oxford, and a receipt ot 
a thousand pounds, given and acknowledged to 
be in part for them, that if the usurper had 
found them. out, the university shoula claim 
them, who had greater power to strurale for 
them than a private man. All these shuts have 
been made, and difficulties encountered to keep 
the collection from being embezzled and destroy- 
ed ; which, with tlie great charges of collecting 
and binding them, cost the undertaker so much, 
that he refused four thousand pounds for them in 
his life time, supposing that sum not sufficent to 
reimburse him. 

The collector was a clergyman, and his name 
Thomasou ; for the direction, which is preserved, 
is, "For the Reverend G. Thomason. These." 

It appears that after an interval of a few years 
they came into the possession of the king's 
stationer, for there is preserved, in the museum, 
the copy of an order of privy council, authoriz- 
ing Anne Mearne, rebct of Samuel Mearne, 
his majesties stationer, to dispose of them as she 
might think fit. 

At the Court at Whitehall, 
the 15th of May, 1684. 

By the kings most excellent majesty and the 
lords of his majesties most honble. privy conncfl. 

The humble peticon Anne Mearne, relict of 
Samuell Mearne, his majesties stationer, lately 
deceased, being this day read at the board, setting 
forth. That his majesty was pleased, by sir Joseph 
Williamson, the Secretary of State, to command 
the petitioners husband to purchase a collection 
of severall boolfes, concerning matters of state, 
being above thirty thousand in number, and 
being vniformly bound, are contained in two 
thousand volumes and vpwards, and that by 
reason of the great charge they cost the petitioD- 
eis husband, and the burthen they are upon her- 
selfe and family, by their lying vndisposed of 
soe long. Therefore most humbly prayes his 
majesties leave to dispose of the said collection 
of bookes, as being a ready way to raise money 
upon them, to support her selfe and family : His 
majesty in council was graciously pleased to 
give leave to the petitioner to dispose and make 
sale of the said bookes as she shall thinke fit. 

Pbi Lloyd. 
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There was a Charles Mbarne, bookseller to 
the king, who died in the latter part of the year 
1686, and was most probably a son of the above. 
His stock of French books was sold by Mr. W. 
Cooper, February 28, 1687, at the King's arms. 
Charing cross ; and his English books by Mr. 
Millington, at Richard's co£^ house. 

1683, Jan. 27. The Engluh Gvtman, or Cap- 
tain Hilton's Memoirs, the Grand Informer. 

1683. Feb. 10. Scot's Memoin,by way of Dia- 
logue, No. 1. 

1683. Scotch Memoin, by vay of Dialogue 
between John and Elymat. Printed, No. 1 and 
2 for William Abbinton, and the subequent 
numbers for Richard Butts, at the Bear and 
Orange tree, in Prince's-street. February. 

1683, March 22. Domestick Intelligence, pub- 
lished grati$ ereryThursday, for the promoting 
of Trade, by B. Harris. 

1683. Weekly Memento for the Ingeniotu ; or 
an Account of Books in 1682. 

1683, June 28. 7%« Jockey's Intelligencer; or. 
Weekly Advertisements of Horses and second- 
hand Coaches to be bought or sold. In this 
paper the charge for inserting advertisements 
(then untaxed) was a shilling for a horse or 
coach, for notification, and sixpence for renewal. 
Printed by J. Smith. 

1683, Dee. 7. On this day was beheaded, on 
a groundless charge of high treason, on Tower- 
hill, die celebrated Algernon Sydney. He was 
a great patriot, and an eminent politician. His 
principles were highly appreciated, and his 
writings are still held in great repute. His 
Discourses on Government are chiefly designed 
to show the necessity of a balance between the 
popular and monarchial parts of a mixed govern- 
ment, and have obviously a particular reference 
to the political evils of his own time, to which, 
unfortunately he was himself a victim. 

The holdeat son of public iml 

See Sydoey leaning o'er the block I U* mien, 

Hli voice, Ua hand, onsliaken, dear, Kiene; 

Onconqaer'd patriot I form'd by ancient lore. 

The love of ancient tireedom to restore. 

Who nobly acted what be boldly wrote 

And seal'd by death, the lesaooa that he tanght. 

He was the son of Robert earl of Leicester, 
and bom about 1617. He distinguished himself 
at the b^inning of the civil wars by his oppo- 
sition to Charles I., but when Cromwell assumed 
the sovereignty, under the title of protector, 
Sydney retired to private life. He was appre- 
hended on a charge of being concerned in the 
Ryehouse plot, tried before judge Jefferies, and 
sentenced to death. The sentence against him 
was declared illegal in the fijst parliament of 
William and Mary. His Discovrtes were not 
published until tlie year 1689, and again by 
Hollis. Lord William Russell had before fallen 
a victim to the jealously smd fears of the king. 
This eminent patriot was beheaded in LincoIiTs 
Inn Fields, Jiuy 21, 1682, aged forty-four years. 

1684, Feb. 5. A remarkable frost overspread 
the Thames from the beginning of December, 
1683, until February 5, 1684. Evelyn, who was 



an eye-witness of the diversions carried on upon 
the ice, furnishes perhaps, the most extraordinary 
account of it in his Diary, where, on January 
24, he observes that " the frost continuing more 
and more severe, the Thames before London was 
still planted with boothes in formal streetes, all 
sorts of trades and shops fumish'd, and full of 
commodities, even to a printing presse, where the 
people and ladyes tooke a fancy to have their 
names printed, and the day and yeare set down 
when printed on the Thames : this humour took 
so universally, that 'twas estimated the printer 
gained £5 a day, for printing a line onely, at 
sixpence a name, besides what he got by ballads, 
&c. Coaches plied from Westminster to the 
Temple, and from several other stairs to and fro, 
as in the streets ; sleds, sliding with skeetes, a 
bull baiting, horse and coach races, puppet-plays, 
and interludes, cookes, tipling, and other lewd 
places, so that it seem'd to be a bacchanalian 
triumph, or carnival on the water." Charles II. 
with other personages of the royal family, visited 
these diversion8,and had theirnames printed on the 
ice. The author of some curious verses, entitled, 
Thamatii's Advice to the Painter,from her Frigid 
Zone ; or. Wonders upon the Water, sajrs. 

Then draw the King, who on his Leads doth stay, 
To see the throne as on a Lord Mayor's day. 
And thai onto Ills Nobles pleas'd to say , 
With these Hen on this Ice, I'de nudeitake 
To cause the Turk all Europe to forsake : 
An army of these Men, arm'd and compleat. 
Would soon the Turk in Cliristendom defeat. 

The same poem contains the following advice 
to its readers : 



'To tlie Primt-hotue go 



When Men the Art ofPrbMng soon do know: 

Where for a Tttuter you may nave your Name 

Printed, hereafter for to show the same ; 

And sore in/onn«r ages ne'er was found 

A Prtu to pHfU where men so oft were drowned.* 

London : Printed by 6. Croom, on the ICE, 
on the River of Thames, January 31 , 1684. 

1684. Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres. 
The celebrated Peter Bavle published this 
work. He possessed the art, acquired by habit, 
of reading a book by his fingers, as it has been 
happily expressed ; and of comprising, in con- 
cise extracts, a just notion of a book, without 
the addition of irrelevant matter. Lively, neat, 
and full of that attic salt which gives a relish to 
the driest disquisitions, for the first time the 
ladies and all the beau-monde, took an interest 
in the labours of the critic. He wreathed the 
rod of criticism with roses. Yet even Bayle, 
who declared himself to be a reporter, and not a 
judge, Bayle the discreet sceptic, could not long 
satisfy his readers. His panegyric was thought 
somewhat prodigal; his fluency of style some- 
what too familiar; and others afiiected not to 
relish his gaiety. In his latter volumes, to still 



* The origioal at this poem is in the possession of Mr. 
WtHlam Vfeott, of the London InsUtntion, whose vsluable 
collection of rarities can also boast one of the very papers 
on which the king and bis royal companions had their 
names printed. This document consists of a quarter-sheet 
of coane Dutch jmftt. 
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the clamour, he assumed the cold sobriety of an 
historian ; and has bequeathed no mean legacy 
to the literary world, in thirty-nix small volumes 
of criticism, closed in 1687. These were con- 
tinued by Bernard, with inferior skill ; and by 
Basnage more successfully in his Hittoire det 
Oavrages det Sfavatu. Voltaire has said that 
Bayle confessed he would not have made his 
dictionary exceed a folio volume, had he written 
only for himself, and not for the booksellers. 
This dictionary, with all its human faults, is a 
stupendous work, which must last with Utera- 
ture itself. 

1684, Oct. 13. The charter of the company of 
stationers was again exemplified, at the request 
of Roger Norton, then master, and Henry Hills 
and James Cotteral, wardens of the company. 

1684, Nov. The music feast on St. Cecilia's 
day was held at stationers' hall. In the wardens' 
accompts from the 5th day of July, 1684, to the 
24th of July, 1685, is the following entry under 
the head of charge : " Received, the 25th of 
November, 1684, for the music feast kept in the 
hall, £2. The price paid br the stewards of this 
feast for the use of the half, till 1694, was only 
£2 ; in 1694 and 1695, £4 ; in 1698, £5 ; and 
in 1700 six guineas was paid. — For some curious 
particulars, see Malone's Life of Dryden, vol. i. 

1684, July 26. The OhteraUor Reformed, No. 
104. It is announced in one of the numbers of 
this paper, that advertisements of eight lines are 
inserted for one shilling. 

1684, Nov. 26. Account of the Proceedings 
against Nathaniel Thompson, upon his Trial at 
the Kbig't Bench Bar, Westminster. 

1665. Feb. 6. Died, Charles II., king of 
England, whose characterit is difficult to describe 
with any certainty.* With graceful manners and 
a pleasing address, he possessed various talents, 
and a fund of ready wit. Some historians have 
defined him according to their own peculiar 
principles and prejudices ; all allow that he was 
sifted with sense and judgment, and all agree 
in representing him to have been trifling, ca- 
pricious, and extravagant ; addicted to voluptu- 
ous pleasures, and incapable of serious attention. 
His afiability was such, that he always treated 
others as gentlemen, but was himself deficient of 
kingly dignity. His natural indolence induced 
him to follow the advice of otheis, rather than 
take the trouble to think for himself; his sensu- 
ality rendered him heartiess and ungrateful ; and 
he wanted energy to be generous, or he could 
not have allowed the author of Hudibras (a 
work from which the royal cause derived great 
advantages, and the monarch a continual source 
of amusement) to live in obscurity, and die in 



* Kvelf n in hia Diary of Febnury 8, mya, "The king 
died. I can nerer forget the Inezpreaaible luxury and pio- 
fueneaa, gaming, and all dlaaolatenesa, and, as It were, 
total fbrgetftlnesa of Ood, (it being Sonday erening,) 
which thii day sCnnlght I was witness of. 'Hie UnK slt- 
Unc and toying with nls coneablae* Poitsinontli, Cleav- 
land, and Mazarine, &c. and a French boy slngiiig lore 
songs; whilst aliove twenty of the great eoortiers and 
other dluolute persons were at basset round a large table, 
with a bank of at least SMM in gold before them." 



distress; and the pathetic Otway* to expire fim 
hunger. With respect to religion, he wanted the 
real principle of virtue; and while in Ute eniay- 
ment of hodth, felt careless as to the appeazaace 
of it ; but having been eariy initiated in the 
Catholic faith, he fled to its sanctuary in the bh- 
ment of expecting dissolution. 

Of the writers of this reign there were soaie 
of considerable reputation. Four of the poets 
were of the rank of earls, the earl of Rochei- 
ter,t celebrated for his profligacy and wit; the 
earl of Roscommon^ wha was a smooth sad 
elegant versifier; the earl of Halifax^ an emineat 
historical personage; and the earl of Doraetjj 
who remains as the only worthy poeucal petsoa- 
age of this list. The nautical ballad. To all 
you ladies now on land, by this noblemaa, re- 
mains as the only worthy poetical memorial of a 
very amiable nobleman, and munificent patroa 
of poets. 

"nie wits of Charies found easier ways to fiune 
Nor wisb'd for JoDSon's art or Shakspeare's flame. 
Thefflselves they studied, as they felt they witt ; 
Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wit. 
Vice always found a sympi^etic friend ; 
They pleased their age, and did not aim to mend- 
Yet buds like these aspired to lasting pnOaa, 
And proudly hoped to pimp in fatore days. 

Of the writers of this period WordswortL gives 
the following character. 

Great men hare been among ns; hands tliat pinned 

And tongues that uttered wisdom, better aaae : 

The latter Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 

Young Vane, and others who called Hilton meod. 

These Moralists could act and comprehend : 

They knew how genuine glory was pat on : 

Taught us how rightf nUy a nation shone 

In splendour : what strength was, that would not bend 

But in magnanimous meekness. Fiance, tis atraag^ 

Hath brought forth no such souls as we had then. 

Perpetual emptiness I unceasing change < 

Ko single volume paramount, no code, 

No master spirit, no determined road; 

But equally a want of books and men 1 

1685. CountvGentleman's Courant, published 
by Morphey. The editor remarks that, "sedng 
promotion of trade is a matter that ought to be 
encouraged, the price of advertisements is ad- 
vanced to twopence per line." 

1686. Joseph Moxon published his t^rpo- 
graphical work, entitied Mechanical Exercises, 
a work which has commanded respect to the 
present day, and though it may yield in extent 



* Thomas Otway was born at Trotting, Maidi 3, iCil; 
he was the son of a clergyman, and by ^ofession a ptaycr 
and a poet, though nnsncceasftal in both capacities. Alts 
a life spent in the atmost poverty, degradatian, sM 
wretchedness, be is said to have died in eoaaeqacBce of 
eating, when almost famished, a roll which had been ginn 
him in charity. Out of ten plays, vnitten by this nnfots- 
nate author, two only are now in repute, Vatlei Pn- 
served and Uie OrpAm; and upon the appearance cf tkc 
former, in 1683, it took such hold of the sta^ that ereato 
this day it has not been diminished. Otway died Aftl 
14tli, loss, and was buried in St. dement Danes, Laado. 

t John Wllmot, earl of Hochester, the inseparable eoB- 
panion of Charles II., died July aC, 1880. 

t Wentworth, earl of Roscommon, died Jan. 17, iMi. 

i Charles Montague, earl of Halitix. was bora Afiil 17, 
1880, and died 171i. 

I Charles SackvUle, earl of Dorset, was bora ia If97i 
and died in 1708. 
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and piaodcal value to those of Fournier, it most 
be lemembeied that the pursuits of Mr. Moxon 
were those of seneial science, while Fournier 
was by birth, education, and profession, a letter- 
founder. Mozon was the first of Enrlish letter- 
eutteis who reduced to rule the art which before 
him had been practised but by roess, and leil 
to Bucceedin); artists examples that they might 
follow ; by nice and accurate divisions, he ad- 
justed the size, situation, and form of the several 
parts and members of letter, and the proportion 
which every part bore to the whole. The lett»s 
most in use in England when Moxon wrote, were 

gearl, nonpareil, brevier, long primer, pica, eng- 
sh, great primer, double pica, two-line englisn, 
and french canon. These areall the bodiesof letter 
noticed by Moxon, from which it appears, that 
in his time printers were not incumbered with so 
many different founts as they are at present ; 
for now there are seven sorts of letter more than 
are noticed in the above list,viz.minioD, bourgeois, 
small pica, paragon, two-lines pica, two-lines 
great primer, and two-lines double pica. For, 
u these seven sorts had then existed, Mr. Moxon 
would not have failed to have mentioned them, 
as he does small pica ; concerning which he says, 
" We have one body more, which is sometimes 
used in England, that is, a small pica ; but I 
account it no discretion in a master printer to 
provide it, because it differs so little irom pica, 
that unless the workmen be more careful than 
they sometimes are, it may be mingled with the 
pica, and so the beauty of both may be spoiled." 

Mr. Moxon followed the business of a mathe- 
matical instrument maker, and resided at the 
sign of the Atlas, on Ludgate hill, where he 
suffered materially by the great fire of London. 
On November 30, 1678, he was elected a fellow 
of the royal society, and hydrographer to king 
Charles 11. 

The provisions of that absurd and oppressive 
decree which had restrained the number of 
master printers to twenty, and, by the same act, 
the number of the type-tounders to four, like all 
other enactments which are opposed to the spirit 
of an age, were found to have been impossible of 
execution. The demand for knowledge had be- 
come so general that twenty printers and four 
founders were quite inadeauate to the supply, 
whatever might nave been the opinion of Charles 
II. and his arbitrary court. The supply, there- 
fore, went ; for Mr. Moxon informs us, that " the 
number of founders and printers were grown so 
many, insomuch that, for the more easy manage- 
ment of typography, the operators had found it 
necessary to divide it into the several trades of 
the master-printer, the letter-cutter, the letter- 
caster, the letter-dresser, the compositor, the cor- 
rector, the pressman, the ink-maker, besides 
several other trades which they take into their 
anistance, as the smith, the joiner, &c." Such 
a division of labour indicates the natural pro- 
gress of an art towards perfection, and is indeed 
in itself a cause of that perfection. Moxon says 
that letter-cutting was a handy-work at that time, 
kept so concealed among the artificers of it, that 



he could not learn any one had taught it any 
other. Moxon himself, however, laid down ma- 
thematical rules for the formation of letters, but 
his science does not seem to have led him to 
any improvement in shape, for the characters 
which he formed are like the ugly Elzevirs. 

1686, May. King James II. granted a licence 
to Obadiah Walker, and his assignees only, for 
twenty-one years, to print and sell the kioks 
following, without incurring any penalty, loss, 
or disability whatsoever ; so that the number of 
any one of the said books printed in any one 
year exceed not 20,000. 

StKwcuten of tht Ctergfii Chitreh Onenunml; Kucha- 
rUtt Commuaionbi one kind; BHeharitUn Com/iendiumi 
jroM«e» to CkrUtian Pletjii Itecauuy Pittfs btfaUMIUf; 
ObUgatton of JudgmenU ; 5*ar( CoitfeotlonM of FaUki 
Danger of Sehiimi Conetrning Saered TUnni Cdibacfi 
Miraelf, Idolatry i Anti-CKrUti Append, to Roman De- 
votioM! Ben^/UtoftkeHofyOkoriiidam'irM; tAtaniet 
and Hgtnne; Pielu Romano, et ParMnut*; Butric; 
ConM. on the Unee of Saintt ; OnU Tradition s InttU. of 
the 8oc. of Jam ; State of the Dead i tMde in Controver- 
eiee; Romex DeeotkHu vtndleatedi Roman Doctrine of 
Bepentanee and Indnlgendea tindleated; Stiltinglleeft 
PriJtciplet amtider'di Parapkraee on St. Paul't EpUtIa ; 
Beneflttofour SavUmri htfe of Jeiat Ckrttt \ S. Ter eta's 
Workei 8. Anttin't life; Greg. Lopeaft Ufe- 

Obadiah Walker was at first a divine of tlie 
church of England, but afterwards joined the 
Roman catholics. He was himself the author 
of several' of the above mentioned pieces. In 
the same place above referred to, will be found 
king James's licence, dispensation, and pardon, 
for Obadiah Walker, master of university college, 
Oxford, and others. The original of this licence 
is preserved among bishop Tanner's manuscripts 
in the Bodleian library, Oxford. 

1686. William Leybourn, a printer in Lon- 
don, but of whom there is no account of his birth 
or death. He published several of the mathe- 
matical works of Samuel Foster, astronomical 
professor to Giesham college. He afterwards 
Decame an eminent author himself, and appears 
to have been the most universal mathematician 
of his time. He published many mathematical 
treatises in the seventeenth century. Among 
these his Cursux Mathematicru was esteemed the 
best system of the kind extant. His Panarith- 
molofia ; or, Trader't Sure Guide, being tables 
ready cast up, was long in use. It was formed 
upon a plan of his own, and has been adopted 
by M. Barenne, in France. The seventh edition 
was published in 1741. 

1686. Pennsylvania* was the second English 
colony in America (Massachusetts being the 
first) in which the art of printing was esta- 
blished. About the year 1686 or 1687, William 
Bradford, a native of Leicester, in England, set 
up a press near Philadelphia ; commencing his 
labours by printing a sheet almanac for the year 
1687 : in 1689 he moved into the city, where 
one of his earliest essays was a quarto pamphlet 
by George Keith, respecting the New England 
churches. 

• This province «u fbnnded by the joitlr celebrated 
WUUam I^nn, in the year ItSl. He waa bom In London, 
Oct itu, and died JolrlO, 1718. 
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1686. The famous Olaus Ruobeck erected 
a press in his own house at Upsal, an ancient 
ana celebrated city of Sweden, which, toother 
with the fourth volume of his great work, the 
Atlantica, was consumed in the dreadful fire 
which laid waste that city in the year 1702: 
not more than three or four copies are supposed 
to have escaped, one of wfaicn is treasured up 
in the library of the university of Upsal, and 
another in the roval library at Stockholm. Only 
two hundred and ten pages of the volume were 
finished at the press when the fire occurred. 
The first volume of the Atlantica was published 
in 1075, (and with a reprinted title in 1679, and 
again in 1684,) the second in 1689 ; the third, 
printed in the author's own house, in 1698; and 
the fourth has no title. The best and most 
minute account of this valuable work is to be 
found in the travels of M. Fortia, to whom it 
was communicated by one of the best bibliogra- 
phers of Sweden, in the year 1791. Greek, 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Runic types were used at 
Upsal soon after the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. In 1637 Grotius notices, 
in one of his epistles, that the Greek types then 
used were dencient in elegance, and that the 
paper was of inferior quality. The first Arabic 
types ever used in Sweden were brought to 
Upsal by Peter Kirstenius, of Breslau ; at whose 
death, in 1640, his printing apparatus was pur- 
chased by the university. His tjyies were 
thought to be cast in imitation of those of the 
Medicean press at Florence. 

It is believed that printing was first exercised 
in this city about the year 1510, by Paul Griis, 
three of whose books are named, the earliest of 
them being a Latin psalter, with the imprint, 
Impreuum Uptalia in domo VenerabilU patrit 
damini doctorit Rataldi Archidiachoni iindem 
per Paulum Griit anno Dei MDX : but Al- 
nander observes that there is some little uncer- 
tainty about the exact period of the introduction 
of the art. It appears to have declined about 
1541, after the publication of an edition of the 
Swedish bible in that year, [a small folio with 
wood-cuts, a copy of which (on the authority of 
Fortia) is preserved in the library of the academy 
of sciences at Stockholm; a second, in the col- 
lection of M. Giteurwell, librarian to the king; 
and a third, in the university librarv of Upsal,] 
and to have revived in 1604. Charles XI. 
granted to the college of national antiquities a 
typographer of their own : the university like- 
wise possessed a printing establishment peculiar 
to themselves. 

1686. Louis XIV. king of France, by an 
edict, separated the corporation binders from 
the printers of books in the university of Paris ; 
but by the same edict, the binders were always 
rated and reputed of the number of the agents 
of the university, and enjoyed in this quality the 
same privileges they had done before. Louis 
erected a press in the Louvre ; and the editions 
of the Greek Testament, of Terence, Virgil, Ho- 
race, Juvenal, and Salliut, which were issued 
from this press, were, indeed princely, and ob- 



serves Dr. Harewood, the institution of a royal 
typog^phy in the Louvre, in the estimation of 
every wise and judicious person, added prodi- 
gious splendour to the enlarged and exalted 
views of Louis XIV.* and redound more to his 
true glory, than the false and momentary splen- 
dour tie acquired by sacking peaceful cities, and 
desolating nappy provinces. 

1686, Sept.28. The following certificate serves 
as a curious instance in what manner the censora 
of books clipped the wings of genius when it 
was found too daring and excursive. 

" I, the under-written John Paul Manna, 
author of a manuscript Italian volume, entitled 
L'Etploratore Tmrco, tomo terzo, acknowledge 
that Mr. Charpentier, appointed by the lord 
chancellor to revise the said manuscript, has not 
granted me his certificate for printing the said 
manuscript, but on condition to rescind four 
passages. The first beginning, &c. By this I 
promise to suppress from the said manuscript 
the places above marked, so that there shall 
remain no vestige ; since, without agreeing to 
this, the said certificate would not have been 
granted to me by the said Mr. Charpentier; 
and for surety of the above, which I acknow- 
ledge to be true, and which I promise punctually 
to execute, I have signed the present writing, 
Paris, 28th September, 1686. 

" John Paul Marana." 

These rescindings of the censor appear to be 
marked by Marana in the printed work. We 
find more than once chasms, with these words : 
the beginning of thit letter is wanting in the 
Italian transution ; the original paper being 
torn:' 

The ingenious writer of the Turkish Spy is 
John Paul Marana,t an Italian, so that the 
Turkish Spy is just as real a personage as Cid 
Hamet, from whom Cervantes says he had his 
Hiatory of Don Quixote. Marana had been 
imprisoned for a political conspiracy ; after his 
release he retired to Monaco, where he wrote 
the HtMlory of the Plot, which is said to be 
valuable for many curious particulars. Marana 
was at once a man of letters and of the world. 
He had long wished to reside at Paris; in that 
emporium of taste and luxury his talents pro- 
cured him patrons. It was during his residence 
there that he produced his Turkith Spy. By 
this ingenious contrivance he gave the history of 
the last age. He displays a rich memory, and 
a lively imagination ; but critics have said that 
he touches every thing, and penetrates nothing. 



• Lonb XIV., wu born at St Oenmins, Sept 4, iCSt, 
•nd died at VemiUea, Sept. I, I7K. 

t JohD Paul Manna waa descended at a dlaOngniilied 
Italian family, and waa born in tlie city of Milan, or iti 
immediate vicinity, in the year 1043. In conaeqaence ct 
betn; concerned in a political oonaplracy, tw went to 
France, and aetUed at Paris, where be aeema to have met 
with patronage and friendstiip from the noble and the 
learned. It was during hia residence in tills city that he 
wrote hia Turkith Spg, in 6 vols. 12mo. He waa alio the 
author of two or three other works, which prove him to 
have been a keen observer and a man of learning. Befaag 
restored to hia native country, he died in l(H)3. 
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His first three Toliunes ^freatly pleased : the rest 
are inferior. Plutarch, Seneca, and Pliny, were 
his favourite authors. He lived in philosophical 
medic trity; and in the last years of his life 
retired to his native country, where he died. 
In Boswell's Life of Johnson is this dialogue 
concerning the writer of the TttrAuA Spy. B. 
— Pray, sir, is the Turkish Spy a genuine hook? 
J, — No, sir, Mrs. Manley, in her Life says, that 
her father wrote the two first volumes; and in 
Dunton's Life and Errors, we find that the rest 
was written by one Sault, at two guineas a sheet, 
under the direction of Dr. Midgley.* 

It is not known on what authority Mrs. Man- 
ley advances that her father was the author ; but 
this lady was never nice in detailing facts. Dun- 
ton, indeed, gives some information in a very 
loose manner. He tells us, p. 242, that it is 
probable, by reasons which he insinuates, that one 
Bradthaw,\ a hackney author, was the writer of 
the Turkish Spy. This man probably was en- 
gaged by Dr. Midgley to translate the volumes 
as they appeared, at the rate of 40s. per sheet 
On the whole, all this proves, at least, now little 
the author was known while the volumes were 
publishing, and that he is as little known at 
present by the extract from Boswell. 

1686, IHed, Richard Royston, bookseller. 
He was master of the stationers' company in 
1673 and 1674; and gave £5 to the poor. Two 
silver candlesticks, the gift of Mr. Richard Roy- 
ston, deceased, (57 ounces 15 dwts.) were pre- 
sented by his widow; to accompany which, a 
Fair of snuffers and a snuffer-box of silver 
10 ozs. 13 dwts.) In the south aisle of Christ 
Church, Newgate-street, is this inscription : — 

Kichard Roystoo, bookseller to tbree kings, died iSSSi 
in tbe SAtli year of his age. 

EUzabetli, wife of Lake IMeredith, grand-daagliter of 
tlie above Ricbard, 1689. 

Mary Chiswel, late wife of Richard Chiswel, bookseller, 
another daughter of the above Richard Royston, Ifigs. 

1686. The first Historical Dictionary was the 
work of the learned and industrious Nicholas 
Lloyd, fellow of Wadham college, Oxford, who 

* Dr. Midgley was a cotemporary writer with Mr. Fra- 
ser, and had Ids deputation firom tbe bishop of London . His 
humoor was constantly Idnd and agreeable ; his aspect 
cheeifal and strangely obliging. He licensed fcir me Mr. 
Jay's tragedies of sir Barlow's TreatUe of Fortification, 
and other divine essays that were out of Mr. Fraser's 
province. He was a good physician, and very high for the 
church ; yet (to do Dr. Midgley justice,) censoriousness, 
and speaking unhandsomely of persons, or believing 
eaaUy any ill reports of those that dissented from him, 
were vices his soul abhorred. In a word, he was a man of 
shignlar modesty ; and living a pious life, when he lay on 
his death-bed, he expressed no conftrn to live, nor fear to 
die: he kept nothinj^ in reserve for ills last hours, and, 
being ripe for death could not be surprised ; and the same 
may De said of bis brother Ucenser.Mr. D. Poplar.— i>unton. 

The following memorandum was taken from a copy 
of the original conveyance in the hands of the late Mr. 
diaries Bathnrst, bookseller, in London, in May 1767. 
" Dr. Robert Midgely, of the parish of St. Michael Bassi- 
shaw, London, conveys 37th Dec. I693, to Jos. Hindmarsh, 
Rd. Lane, and Henry Rhodes, all the copyright in the 
TiirMnk Spu, in eight volumes. He first says : tratutated, 
written^ and compoted by himtelf. Afterwards written ori- 
ginattp in Arabiekt translated into Italian, and from thenee 
into English, Last of all, he calls himself the sole author 
of these copies of books. He sold the copy for j^og lis. 9d. 

t See Dunton's Life and Error*, vol. a. 



spent thirty years in compiling it ; Oxford, folio, 
1670 ; again with additions, at London, 1686. - 

Some consider Gessner's work in this light, 
printed in 1545, and consequently abridgments 
of it; and othei's the Dictionary of Charles 
Stephens, from the materials collected by Robert 
Stephens, his father. But whoever considers 
and compares the work of Mr. Lloyd with these 
will see it is a very different thing, and built 
upon a much broader foundation. 

We stand indebted for the scheme of an His. 
torieal Dictionary, in its utmost extent to a 
French ecclesiastic, Lewis Morreri, who formed 
it before he was twenty-five, and executed it 
before he was thirty. Lyons: 1674. folio, 1 vol. 

1686. Died, John Leioh, treasurer to the 
company of stationers. He was appointed to 
that office in 1679. 

1686, Dec. 1. Samdel Johnson, a divine of 
remarkable learning and steadiness in suffering 
for the principles of the revolution of 1688, pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled, A Humbleand Hearty 
Address to all the Protestants in the present army; 
for this work he was sentenced in the court of 
king's bench to stand in the pillory, in Palace- 
yard, Westminster, Charing Cross, and the Old 
Exchange ; to pay a fine of 600 marks, and to 
be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn, after he 
had been degraded froni the pnesthood. This 
cruel and arbitrary sentence was put into execu- 
tion upon this day. " He came," says tlie writer, 
" with his cassock on to the pillory, (which had 
been omitted in the act of degradation, and 
therefore saved his living,) when Mr. Rouse, the 
under-sheriff tore it off, and put a frieze coat 
upon him." Samuel Johnson was bom in the 
year 1649, and died in 1703. 

1686, April 26. Hippocrates Ridens; or, 
Joco-serious Reflections on the Impudence and 
Mischief of Quacks, and Illiterate Pretenders to 
Physick, No. 1 ; licensed by Robert MidglCT. 

1686, June 21 . An Account of the Proceedings 
(gainst Samuel Johnson, vj/to was tryed at the 
King's Bench Bar, Westminster. 

1686, Observations on the Weekly Bill, from 
July 27 to August 3; icifA directions hoia to 
avmd the Diseases now prevalent; licensed by 
Robert Midgley, Aug. 9. 

1687. An edition of Dry den's poems, the 
Hind and Panther, a quarto volume of 90 pages, 
appeared this year, with the imprint Holyrood- 
house, printed by J. Watson. Of this book Dr. 
Cotton could give no information, until he met 
with a work entitled A Description of the Anti- 
quities, ^-c. of Holyrood-house, 8vo. 1821, from 
which the following particulars are extracted: — 

" During the reign of James VII. (our James 
II.) who manifested an unconstitutional par- 
tiality to Roman Catholics, Holyrood-house 
appears to have been destined by that bigotted 
prince as a nursery for superstition. Not satis- 
fied with securing to his popish subjects, within 
the precincts of his palace, the free exercise of 

Sieir religion, at a time when the most limited 
egree ofthat reli^ous toleration now so liberally 
enjoyed by everv British subject wa* considered 

4 B 
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as a connivance at heresy, James most impru- 
dently instituted ' a popish colleffe in the abbey 
of Holyrood,' and published rules for it on the 
22nd of March, 1688, inviting children to be 
there educated gratis. 

" He also appointed one Watson,* a popish 
printer, who had availed himself of the protec- 
tion of the sanctuary, to be the ling's printer in 
Holyrood-house. This Watson also obtained a 
right from the privy council to print all the 
PrognotticatioTU at Edinburgh ; which accounts 
for several books bearing in their title-pages to 
have been printed in H My rood-house." 

Dr. Lee, in his Memorial, states that he was 
acquainted with several books printed here in 
1687 and 1688, many of them being popish 
works, allowed to be printed and dispersed by 
king James II. Again, in the year 1775, there 
was a press in this palace, when a tract by James 
Fea, a surgeon, entitled die Present State of the 
Orkney Itlandi comidered, (8vo. pp. 66,) was 
published, bearing the imprint Holyrood-house. 

1687, Feb. 10. A proclamation for preventing 
and suppressing unlicensed books and pamphlets. 

1687, March 25. In order to retain the lower 
class of people in the Protestant religion, cha- 
rity schools were set up in and about London ; 
the first were opened at Norton Falgate, and St. 
Margraret's, Westmin^r. 

1687, Sept. 1. Died, Dr. Henry More, the 
Platonist, and a celebrated divine, whose works 
were once read with great enthusiasm by the 
people. Time, however, has long cast into the 
shade the visionary papers of Henry More, and 
he seems himself to have survived that fame 
which he had once promised to himself. His 
philosophical and theological works have been 
collected into two volumes folio. The following 
is a curious fact relating to his writings : — A 
gentleman who had died beyond sea, left a 
legacy of j£300 for the translation of Dr. More's 
works. The task was cheerfully undertaken by 
the doctor himself; but when he had finished it, 
he was compelled to give the bookseller the 
jG300 to print tliem. He was bom at Grantham, 
Lincolnshire, October 12, 1614. 

1687. William Hammond, of Skipton in 
Craven, Yorkshire, gave £10 to the poor of the 
stationers' company. 

1687, Oct. 21. bied. Edmund Waller, a 
poet of some celebrity, whose writings partake of 
the gay and conceited manner of Charles I. and 
chiefly consist in complimentary verses, of an 
amatory character, many of which are dedicated 
to a lady whom he addressed under the name of 
Sachari»»a.\ In his latter years. Waller wrote 
in a more formal manner which had by that 
time been introduced. He was bom at Colshill, 
in Buckinghamshire, March 3, 1605, and was 
educated at Cambridge. At the age of eighteen 
he became a member of parliament, and in 1643, 
was sent to the tower on the charge of conspiring 

* Father of J. Wstson, queen's printer in the teign of 
queen Anne. 

t The Sacbarisaa of Waller's muse was Dorothy Sidney, 
■Iterwanls counteas of Sunderland. She died in ifiya. 



to deliver the city to the king. Two pentn 
were executed for the plot, and Waller was «•■ 
demned to be hanged, but saved himself bj a 
abject submission, and a liberal dislributirai i 
money. After a year's imprisonment be vol 
into exile ; but returned by favour of CromseS, 
on whom be wrote an elegant panegyric. He 
also wrote another on the death of the proteda; 
and afterwards celebrated the restoration, tsi 
praised Charles II. He was elected to serve it 
parliament, where, by bis eloquence and wit, k 
was the delight of the bouse. He endeavoonJ 
to procure the provostship of Eton, but being le- 
fused by the earl of Clarendon,* be joined in lb 
persecution of that great man. 

1687, Feb. 21. Publick Occttrrencet tni; 
ttated; with Allowance. By Henry Case. Na I. 
Printed by George Larkin, at the Two Swaas, 
without Aldersgate. 

1687. News from Panrner-olUy , or a tra* 
relation of some pranks the Devil hath latd; 
played with a plaster pot there. 4to. 

1688, Aug. 31. John Bunyan author of dit 
Pilgrim^s Progreu, Holy War, Grace aboiatii*} 
to the Chief of Sinners, and other works. He 
was bora at Elstow, near Bedford, in 1628, mi 
was brought up to his father's business, whick 
was that of a travelling tinker. For some time 
he led a very profligate kind of life ; but by de- 
grees he acquired a sense of religion, and tbr 
ability to read and write, and by study he taaa 
acquired a great knowledge of the scriptnis. 
In the civil war he entered into the parliamentiij 
army, and was present at the seige of Leicester. 
In 1655 he became a member of a Baptist ooo- 
gregation at Bedford, in which he used to exhoit. 
For this, at the restoration, he was taken up, sad 
confined in Bedford jailf upwards of twelve yeiB, 
supporting himself and family by tagging laces. 
There also he wrote his Pilgrim's Progresi, whiei 
has gone through innumerable editions, and been 
translated into most European languages. Its 
object is to give an allegorical account of die 
life of a Christian, his difficulties, temptations, 
and ultimate triumph. On his release from 



* Edward Hyde, earl of Clareniton, waa bom at Pit. 
ton, )609, and was lord chanceUor of England from 16M 
to IM7, when, having lost the royal favour, he retired to 
France, and passed the last six years of his lifle in tsik, 
where lie finished that splendid monninent of Us ceaias 
and impartiality, the History of the Rebellion, {for sodi 
was the epithet bestowed by the royalist* on thecivilvtr .' 
It was not published till the reign of qoeen Anne, ia >>i 
volumes. His Etxaps belong to the language, they eipfw 
the oian, showing his unfitnesa for a station, wboe ia- 
tegrity and decency caught no reflection from the coon. 
He died December g, 1074, and was buried in Weatmioate^ 
abbey. In Iflfio, James, dulte of Yoric, afterwards king oi 
England, married Anne, eldest daughter of lord ClsnO' 
don. She was the mother of our two queens. Nary uA 
Anne. 

t In March, 1814, the library of Mr. Palmer, of Huk- 
ney, was sold by Mr. Munn. In this collection were iom« 
curious and valuable pieces of the old Puritan diviaes; 
but the cUef article of attraction was the lot No. Ill, > 
copy of BUI and Barlcer's 4to. bible, in morocco, sad ia 
excellent preservation. It was the Identical pulpit biUe 
of John Banyan, and also his companion dnrinrbis t«tlr* 
yean' niOustifialile confinement in Bedford JaS, where bi 
wrote his memorable Pilgrim' t Pngrett. This UUcm 
purchased for Mr. Wbitbread, H.P., for Bedford, at tb< 
price of .^1. 
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-prison in 1672, for -which he was indebted to Dr. 
Sarlow, bishop of Lincoln, a violent Calrinist, 
lie became a preacher of the Baptist congrega- 
Xiou at Bedford. He also travelled into various 
parts of England, on which he was called bishop 
Bunyan. He died in London of a fever, and 
liis remains were interred in Bunhill Fields. 

£>r. Beattie, in his Dmertatimu, Moral and 
Critical, thus speaks of the Pilgrim'i Progress. 
** Few books have gone through so manj- editions, 
in so short a time, as the Pilgrim's Progress. 
It has been read by persons of all ranks and 
capacities. The learned have not thought it 
1>elow their notice ; and among the vulgar it is 
an universal favourite. I grant, the style is 
rude, and even indelicate sometimes ; that the 
invention is frequently extravagant ; and that, 
in more than one place it tends to convey erro- 
neous notions in theology. But the tale is 
amusing, though the dialogue be often low ; and 
some of the allegories are well contrived, and 
prove the author to have possessed powers of 
invention, which, if they had been refined by 
learning, might have produced something veir 
noble This work has been imitated, but with 
little success. The learned bishop Patrick* wrote 
the Parable of the Pilgrim : but I am not satis- 
fied, that the bishop borrowed the hint, as it is 
generally thought he did, from John Bunyan. 
There is no resemblance in the plan ; nor does 
the bishop speak a word of the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, which I think he would have done, if he 
had seen it. Besides, Bunvan's fable is full of 
incident — Patrick's is dry, didactic, verbose, and 
exceedingly barren in the invention." 

It has been stated that Bunyan was indebted 
for the incidents in his work, to some of the early 
French romances, but more particularly to the 
Pilgrimage of Human Life, written by Guil- 
laume de Guilleville, in rhyme, about 1330, and 
printed bv Michael le Noir, at Paris, in 1606. 
This work was very favourably received at its 
first appearance ; and was tamed into prose at 
the request of Jeane de Lavac, queen of Jeru- 
salem and Sicily, Sec. Ant. Verard gave a new 
impression in prose, Paris, 1511, folio. Not only 
in early ages, but in later also, mankind have 
been found less willing to be instructed by ab- 
stract reasoning, than by fables or similitudes. 
Hence the popularitv of these old religious 
fictions. " The Pilgrim's Progress of our days," 
says Mr. Greswell, " confessedly excels all other 
productions of its kind ; and though some have 
endeavoured to trace its prototype in earlier 
works, it was probably, a perfectly spontaneous 
and original effort of its unlettered author." 

1688. The Saints' Triumph ; or, the Glory of 
the Saints with Jesus Christ. Discoursed in a 
Dirine Ejaculation. By (John) B (unyan.) 
Printed by J. Millet, for J. Blaze, at the Look- 

* Simon Patrick, bUhop of Ely, was bom at Oaini. 
borough, in Lincolnshire, September 8, 1618. He is well 
known for his valuable commentary on the Old Tettament, 
Moaliy published with bishop Lonth, On the Prophets, 
and Whitby on the New Tettament. The Imprimatur to 
his Pmralile of the Pilgrim is dated April 11, IWJ. He 
died May 31, 1797. 



ing Glass on London Bridge. 1688, small 4to. 
A rude but characteristical wood cut portrait of 
Bunyan is indented in the margin of this title- 
page. 

1688. Died, Thomas Buck, printer to the uni- 
versity of Cambridge. He len two legacies to 
Catharine Hall, where be had been a fellow, or 
scholar, to purchase books. He was buried in 
St. Mary's church on the 16th of November. 

1688, Nov. 12. The first sale of books by 
auction, which took place in Scotland, com- 
menced upon this day by Andrew Andebson, 
jun. with the following notice: " A catalogue of 
excellent and rare books, especially History and 
Romances, for the most part in English, and the 
variorums, to be sold by way of auction, the 12 
day of November, 1688. The books are to be 
seen, from the first day of November to the day 
of the auction, at Edinburgh, on the south side 
of the High-street, a little above the cross, being 
the close immediately above the Fish-market 
close, in the head of the said close, on the left 
hand, where a placat will be on the gate, and the 
catalogues are to be had there gratis. The time 
for sale is only in the aftemoon, from two of the 
clock till four. Edinburgh, printed in the year 
1688 ;" only nine pages, closely printed in two 
columns. "He who pays not his money pre- 
sently, is to give earnest, to take them away and 
pay his money before the next day the auction 
begins ; or else to lose his earnest, and the books 
to be put to sale again. What books shall 
happen to be unsold at the auction, are to be 
had afterwards." 

1688, May 9. The Weekly Test Paper; with 
Allowance, No. 1. Printed by G. C. [George 
Croom] for the author. 

1688, May 12. Poor Robin's publick and pri- 
vote Occurrences and Remarks ,* written for Mer- 
riment and harmless Recreation, No. 1. 

1689, May 25. A true and impartial Account 
of the remarkable Incidents, Casualties, and 
other Transactions of the like Nature, happening 
in City and Country, &c. 

1688. Historical Account of Books and Trans- 
ections of the Learned World, published at 
Edinburgh. This was the earliest review of books 
in Scotland or in Great Britain. 

1688, Nov. 22. Declaration of the nobility, 
gentry, and commonalty, at the rendezvous at 
Notiirtgham. 

Three new papers made their appearance on 
the 12th of December. King James II. had 
abdicated on the preceding day. 

1688, Dec. 12. Universal InteUigeHcer,Ho. 1. 
For John Wallis. 

1688, Dec. 12. English Courant, No. 1. 

1688, Dec. 12. London Courant, No. 1. 

1688, Dec. 18. London Mercury, or Moderate 
Intelligencer, No. 1 . Printed by George Croom, 
at the Blue Ball, in Thames-street. 

1688, Dec. 24. Obsenator, volume last, No.l. 

1688. Orange Intelligence. Printed by George 
Croom. 

1688, Dec. 31. Orange Gazette, with allow, 
ance. For Jane Curtis. 
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1689, Feb. 13. The Revolution. William 
Prince of Orange, and the Princess Maiy, a 
daughter of the abdicatin)/^ monarch, are pro- 
claimed on this day, (Wednesday) with the 
approbation of the lords and commons. 

The most important period in the history of 
Great Britain, is that of the revolution under 
William III. Then it was that our constitution, 
after many fluctuations, and frequent struggles 
for power by the different members of it, (several 
of them attended by vast effusions of blood,) was 
finally settled. A revolution so remarkable, and 
attended with such happy consequences, has per- 
haps no parallel in the history of the world. This 
it was, says Hume, that cut off all pretensions to 
power founded on hereditary right; when a 
prince was chosen who received the crown on 
express conditions, and found his authority 
established on the same bottom with the privi- 
leges of the people ; so that there have been no 
differences between our kings and parliament 
since. Indeed, all the danger we have reason to 
apprehend since that period, seems to be from 
the aid which the parliament itself may be in- 
duced, by indirect methods, to give the court, to 
encroach upon the liberties of 5xe people ; or as 
Montesquieu observes, when the executive shall 
be more corrupt than the crown. 

1689, Mat/ 26. John White was a printer 
in the city of York, and at the landing of the 
prince of Orange, in 1688, printed his manifesto. 
It having been refused by all the printers in Eng- 
land, and for which he was sent prisoner to Hull 
castle, where he was confined till the place sur- 
rendered. He was afterwards rewarded by king 
William's appointing him his majesty's sole 
printer for the city of York, and the five northern 
counties, OS appears by his majesty's grant, dated 
at Hampton court. May 26, 1689. 

1689. John Dryden being unable both from 
religious and political prepossessions, to take the 
oaths to the government of William and Mary, 
this illustrious poet was compelled with an an- 
guished heart to resign his offices. They were 
conferred, with a salary increased to £300, upon 
Thomas Shadwell, a person now only known to 
British literature through the immortal satire of 
MacJlecnoe,m which Dryden had pilloried him 
as the prince of dullness. 

The ra8t to some Mat meuiing make pretence, 
Bnt SbwlweU never deviates into sense. 
Some beams of wit on other souls may <i>U, 
Strilie through, and make a lucid interval ; 
But Shadwell's genuine night admits no rajr. 

A modem critic, reviewing the comedies of 
Thomas Shadwell, gives a judgment, which will 
be startling to those who have been content to 
take him upon tlie opinion of his great rival and 
antagonist. According to a writer, in the Re- 
troivective Review, xvi. 56. " he was an accom- 
plisned observer of human nature, )iaiL a ready 
power of seizing the ridiculous in the manners 
of the times, was a man of sense and information, 
and displayed in his writings a very considerable 
fund of humour." Whatever truth there may 
be in this decision, it seems reasonable to con- 



clude with sir Walter Scott, that, in his adToe*n 
of wbif principles, and the sufferings be bard 
endured under the old government, as a " dob- 
conforming poet," he probably possessed merits 
with king William, which were deemed by that 
prince as of more importance than all the geniiis 
of Shakspeare, Milton, and Dryden, if it oobU 
have been united in one person. 

1689. At the end of the Ninth CoUecdtm «f 
Papert relative to the pretent Junetmre of Affcirt 
in England, quarto, ttiere is a curious adrertiae- 
ment, of which the following is nearly a veriw- 
tim copy: — Lately published, the Trial of Mr. 
Papillon ; by which it is manifest that tbe (then) 
lord chief justice Jefferies* had neither learning, 
law, nor good manners, bnt great impadence, (a& 
was said of him by Charles II.) in abudng' all 
those worthy citizens who voted for Mr. Papilkai 
and Mr. Dubois, calling them a parcel of S^c- 
tious, pragmatical, sneaking, canting, snivelliBg. 
prick-eared, crop-eared, atheistical fellows, ras- 
cals, and scoundrels, as in page 19 of tbat trial 
may be seen. Sold by Michaiel Janeway, aod 
most booksellers. 

1689. Susanna Lathum gave the company of 
stationers a silver tankard " The gift of Snsaoin 
Lathum," 31 oz. 15 dwts. 

1698, June. Died, Peter Palliot, bistorio- 
grapher, printer, and bookseller, ro the king (^ 
France, and genealogist of the duchy of Bnr- 
gundy, was bom at Paris, March 19, 1608. In 
his youth he showed a taste for genealogy, and 
heraldic studies, in which he made great profici- 
ency, by a relation who had published a «t>rk on 
armorial bearing. In bis 25th year he settled at 
Dijon, where he manied Vivanda Spirinx, the 
daughter of a printer and bookseller, with whoa 
he entered into business. At his leisure hours 
however, he pursued his heraldic studies, and 
laboured with so much perseverance as to produce 
five large works in folio. He left also thir- 
teen volumes of manuscript collections, respect- 
ing the family of Burgundy. It is an aidditioial 
and remarkable proof of his industry and inge- 
nuity, that he engraved the whole of the plates 
in these volumes with his own hand. Palliot 
died at Dyon, at the age of 89. 

1689, Jan. 10. EngUutd an. unlucky Soil far 
Popery, (no printer's name.) No. 1. 

The same paper in French. 

1689, Jan. 14. King James't Letter to the 
Lords and othert of hit Privy Cowncel,fram Su 
Germans en Laye. 

1689, Jan. 15. London Intelligence, No. I. 

1689, Jan. 19. Weekly Memorialt; or, an 
Account of Books lately set forth ; with other 
Accounts relating to Learning; by authority. 
No. 1. This is the earliest specimen of an 
English Review. 



* George Jefferies, baron Wem, commonly koowm by the 
name of ] odge Jefferies, the infiunons lord chancellot ondiT 
James II., and one of the greatest advlaers and promotsn 
of all the opprrasive and arbitrary meaatires of tlutt an- 
happy tyrannical reign. His sangoinary and inhuman 
proceedings will ever render his name detested. He died 
a prisoner in the tower, April 18, i689. 
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1689, Feb. 14. Haerlem Comant, No. 1. 
Printed for John Search. 

1689, March 23. Roman Pott-loy, or WeeklT 
Account from Rome, printed by G. C[room.J 
for John Mumford. 

1689, March 2d. Account of the Proceedings 
of the Meeting of the EttaUi of Scotland, with 
licence. Published by Richard Chiswell, at the 
Rose and Crown, in St. Paul's Church-yard. 
No. 1 . This paper, printed on a folio half-sheet, 
was continued by Richard Baldwin till October 
1690 ; and, together with the proceeding».of the 
Convention, contaiued news and advertisements. 
When the Revolution had been accomplished in 
Scotland, it seems to have ceased in England. 

Mr. George Chalmers, in his Life of Thomas 
Ruddiman, says, that " in the annals of our lite- 
rature, and our freedom, it is a memorable fact, 
that there was not a newspaper printed in Scot- 
land, at the era of the revolution. The few had 
doubtless instructed themselves, during several 
years, from the London Gazette. And the many 
had been too busy, during the late times, with 
the affairs of the other world, to be veiy auxious 
about the events of this. Yet, were the estates 
of Scotland, who assembled at Edinburgh, on 
the '4tb of March, 1680, and the mobs which 
outraged, on that occasion, both law and religion, 
sufficiently inflamed without the aid of a news- 
paper. Whatever freedom, either of thought, or 
of printing, may have been established in Scot- 
land, by the revolution, ten years elapsed, before 
it was deemed safe by the public, or advantage- 
ous by an individual, to print a newspaper." 
In order to supply that dehciency at Edinburgh, 
the above paper was printed at London. 

1689, April II. Great Netcs from Ireland; 

being motives of encouragement for the officers 

and soldiers who shall serve in the present war 

of Ireland; licensed by J. Eraser,* No. 1. 

1689, May 29. New Heraelitus Ridens; or, 



* Commonly c&Ued catalogue Fraser, from his skill in 
books and constant freqaenting of auctions. He was oor 
cbief licenser for several years, and it was pity he had not 
cantinaed longer in the sams post, for his treatment was 
kind and impartial. He licensed for me the Atheman 
Mercuria, The Works of the Learned, The Royal Voyage, 
and such a nomeroos company of other books, as advanced 
bis fees (for bare licensing) to tliirty poonds per annum, 
which I paid him for several years together, as appears by 
receipts onder his own hand; and as Mr. Fraser was an 
impaitial licenser, I suppose the booksellers were as for- 
ward as myself to have recourse to him, which made his 
salary very considerable, and he deserved every penny of 
It ; for his compass of learning was very large : his judg- 
ment correct and moderate ; bis imagination lively : and 
he was diligent and impartial in every part of his duty ; 
bat, notwithstanding these qnalifications, the highflyers 
were continnally punching at him, and at last he snrreo- 
dered his depuUtion. There is little happiness in high 
posts; they are attended with fatigue and trouble. Ad- 
vaacement exposes a man as the mark of envy, and the 
malice of others j every common mortal must be throwing 
in his censure, and meddling with the characters of those 
above him ; and when neither the man nor his manage- 
ment is well known, he must sit to every ill-natured club 
and have his picture daubed with suspicion and prejudice. 
Mr. Fraser had his full of this bard measure, though no 
man was better skilled in the mystery of winning upon tibe 
hearts of booksellers, nor were the company of stationers 
ever blessed with an honester licenser. He has now a 
very honourable place in Chelsea college, where he has a 
noble library, and lives in great reputation.— ZHinton. 



an Old Dialogue between Jest and Earnest re- 
vived. No. 1. 

1689, June 19. Geographical Intelligence, for 
the better understanding of foreign news. No. 1. 

1689, A full Narrative of the Pop^s Death, 
between the 12th and 13th of August; licensed. 

1689. A full and true Account of the besieg- 
ing and taking of Carrickfergus by the Duke of 
Schomberg ;* as also a Relatum of what has lately 
passed in the islands of Antego, Mevis, and 
Monteserrat, in the West Indies; where their 
Majesties have been solemnly proclaimed ; in a 
Letter from Chester, Aug. 31 ; licensed and 
entered according to order; printed for R. 
Baldwin. 

1689. The Universal Inulligence. Printed by 
Thomas More,t in the Whyte Friars. 

1689, Nov. 6. A Ramble round the World, 
by Kainophilus, a lover of novelties; performed 
by a single sheet coming out every Friday ; to 
each being added the Irish Courant: No. I. 

1689. A Dialogue between two Friends, con- 
cerning the present Revolution, &c. 

1689, Dec. 6. True Protestant Mercury; or, 
an impartial History of the Times, No. 1. 

1689. Strange News from Arpington,near Bex- 
ley, in Kent ; a true relation of a young maid 
who was possessed with several Devils or Evil 
Spirits, &c. 4U>. 

1689, Weekly Packet of Advice from Rome, 
by R. Carre. 

1690. R. EveringhamJ ^nted an edition 
of 3000 Bibles, and 1000 NewTestament8,in 8vo. 
in the Roman character, for the use of the high- 
lands of Scotland, and the Irish people gene- 
rally. In the promoUon of this design, the rev. 
James Kirkwood, of Astwidc, was particularly 
active. He obtained a promise of jClOO from 
Mr. Boyle; and by circulating proposals, and 
personally soliciting snbscriptions, was enabled 
to procure this impression. To silence the objec- 
tions made by certain persons against printing 
the bible in Uie Irish or Gaelic tongue, a valu- 
able paper was written, entitled A^n Answer to 
the objection against printing the Bible in Irish; 
which is given at length by Birch, in the Appen- 
dix to the Life of the Hon. Robert Boyle, No. 3, 
pp. cxci. — cxciii. The translation from the 
Irish into the Roman character, was done by 



* Frederic Aimand, duke of Schomberg, a celebrated 
French general, was shot by mistake, by the French refu- 
gees of bis own regiment, while crossing the river at the 
battle of the Boyne, July 1, 1(90. He was buried In St. 
Patrick's, Dublin. 

1 1 once travelled with him to Brentford, and found him 
a tine lover of the present government. He is a very con. 
scientious man, punctual to his word in thesmallest matters, 
courteous and allkble in his conversation, and is ready to 
do every one what good he can : and reader, 1 must say 
there is no virtue 1 would wish In a friend but 1 find it in 
Mr. tlote.—Dunton. 

t Mr. Everlngham and Mr. Whitledge were two partners 
in the trade. 1 employed them very much, and looked 
upon them to be honest and thriving meu ; had they con- 
fined themselves a little sooner to household love, tlity 
might possibly have kept upon their own bottom j how- 
ever, so it happened that they loved themselves into jour- 
neyman printers again. Their misfortunes do not take 
off my affections for them, for it will always be a pleasure 
to me to hear of thdr welfarc.—iHiafon. 
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Mr. Robert Kirk, who also superintended the 
printing of this edition, at London. 

1690. In this year white paper first began to 
be made in England, before which time the 
manufacture had been confined to brown only. 

1690, Feb. 13. Hit Majaty't Letter to the 
Lord Bithop of London, to be communicated to 
the two province! of Canterbury and York. 

1690, March 17. At/tenian Mercury, No. 1. 
Printed for John Dunton, at the Retven, in 
Jewin-street. 

1690. Mercurius Reformatus, or the New Ob- 
servator, printed for Dorman Newman.* 

1690, April 4. Irish Courant, or the Weekly 
Packet of Advice from Ireland, by J. F. No. 1. 

1690. Account of the Victory obtained by the 
King in Ireland, on the Ul day of this instant 
July, printed by Edward Jones. 

1690, Sept. 30. Dublin Intelliffence,pahlishei 
by Authority, No. 1 ; printed by Joseph Ray,ton 
College Green; reprinted at Lonaon by W. 
Downing. 

1690, Nov. 11. Mereuriut Britannieus; or, 
the London Intelligencer turned Solicitor, No. 1. 

1699. Pacquets of Advice from Ireland, with 
the Irish Courant. 

1690. Lampoons; or Reflections on Public 
News Letters. R. Taylor. 

1690. Coffee-house Mercury ,- containing all 
the remarkable Events that have happened, from 
Nov. 4 to Nov. 11 ; with reflections thereupon. 
Printed by J. Astwood. 

1690, Dec. 31. Abdicated King and Queen, 
under the disguised names of Mr. and Mrs. Red- 
ding. 

1690. Plaine Scottish ; or, Newes from Scot- 
land, 4to. 

1691, Dec 31. DM, The Hon. Robert Bovie, 
inventor of the air pump, and of whom it nas 
been said that he was designed by nature to suc- 
ceed lord Bacon, for by his experiments be filled 
up those plans that genius had sketched out. 
From his works may be deduced the whole sys- 
tem of natural knowledge. — Burnet, to whom 
flattery has never been imputed, sums up a bril- 
liant eulogium upon the character of Boyle in 

* He publlihed Meremriut Rrformatut, or the New Ob- 
ncrator. He was once a coDStdenble dealer, bat has been 
anfortunate. He Is a roao of excellent parts — a famous 
camist; and since his misf^tones, is tnined preacher. 
He served seven years to the same master) and to do him 
Justice he was always idnd and obliring to me. His osual 
appellation was, ** Dear Brother.'* i had many fine things 
to hold forth on this subject, but I know not how it comes 
to pass, on the sadden they are all lost again, like blends 
in a crowd. — DwUon. 

t He is slender in body ; his head rather big than little i 
his face thin and of a moderate size ) a smooth tongue, 
and voice neither deep nor shrill. His countenance is ever 
intermixed with Joy and sweetness. He is a courteous 
man in his shop ; and being both printer and bookseller, 
has got a good estate in a few years : he Is the best situ- 
ated of any bookseller In Dublin. But I shall leave Mr. 
Ray to ramble to Castle-street, where Eliphal Dobson with 
his wooden leg startled me with the creaking of it ) for I 
took it for the CrepUum Oatium, which I have heard some 
of our physicians speak of. IMr. Dobson is a great dissen- 
ter i but liis pretence to religion does not make him a Jot 
precise. He values no man for his starched looks, or su- 
percilious gravity, or for being a Cbnrcbman, Presbyte- 
rian, Independent, ftc, provided he is sound in the medn 
points, wherein all good men are agreed.— Awifon. 



the following stiun. " I will not amuse yoo 
with a list of his astonishing knowledge, or of 
his great performances in this way. They aie 
highly valued all the world over, and his name 
is every where mentioned with particular cha- 
racters of respect. I will conclude this ardcle 
with this, in which I appeal to all competent 
judges; that few men, if any, have been knows 
to have made so great a compass, and to have 
been so exact in all parts of it as Boyle." He 
was the seventh son, and the fourteenth child, of 
Robert earl of Cork, and bom at Lismore in 
Ireland, January 25, 1627. He died at London, 
and was buried at St. Martin's, Westminster. 

1691. 7^ Works of the Learned, 4to. by J. 
la Crose, a late editor of the Universal Billio. 
theque. It continued only for a few years. The 
Universal Bibliotheque was an English transla- 
tion, which was published for a short time, of 
Le Clere's Bibliotheque Universelle, begun at 
Amsterdam in 1686. 

1691, Feb. 29. Compendio Mercttriale. 

1691. MomusRidens; or. Comical Remarks 
on the Public Reports. 

1691. Urbanicus and Rustictu; or, the City 
and Country Mercury. 

1691. Pacquet of Advice from France. 

1691, March 25. Weekly Remarks on lie 
Transactions Abroad. No. 1. 

1691. Athenian Gazette. By an advertise- 
ment in the Athenian Gazette, dated Feb. 8, 
1696, it appears that the coflfee-houses of Lon- 
don bad then, exclusive of the Votes of Ptrlie- 
ment every day, nine newspapers every week. 

1691, Aug. 5. Mereurius Eruditomm; or, 
News from Uie Learned World. No. 1 . 

1691, Feb. 1. History of Learning; or, as 
Abstract of several - Books lately published, as 
well Abroad as at Home. 

1691, Dec. 10. Mereurius Reformatus; or the 
true Observer, No, 1. 

1691. City Mercury ; or, advertisements con- 
cerning trade ; by R. Everingham, B. Harris, 
Mercury and Intelligence offices, E. Hawkins, 
&c. for divers years. 

1691. Infemus ; or. News from the otber 
World. Printed by Thomas Marlow. 

1692, May 18. Died. Elias Ashmole, an 
eminent antiquary, and founder of the Ashmo- 
lean museum at Oxford, which was the fiist in- 
stitution in England for the reception of rarities 
in nature and drt; and in the mfancy of tii« 
study of natural history in this country, it pos- 
sessed what was then considered a vei7 valuable 
collection. He ofiered to bestow on the univer- 
sity all the collections in natural history wbicb 
had been bequeathed to him by tlie Tradescants, 
the eminent botanists and gardeners at Lambetb, 
and to add to these his own coins, manuscripts, 
and books, provided the university would defray 
the expense of erecting a proper building for 
their reception. The oner was accepted, and the 
present edifice raised, under the direction of sir 
Christopher Wren. Twelve cart loads of lari- 
ties were deposited within its walls, by the hands 
of Dr. Plot, on the 20th of March, 1682. 
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In 1638 he settled in London as an attorney ; 
but on the breaking out of the re1>eUion,he went 
to Oxford, and entered of Brasenose college. He 
was for some time in the royal army, but when 
the king's affairs were ruined, he settled in Lon- 
don, and became a member of the society of 
astrologers. In 1649 he married lady Manwar- 
ing, with whom he had a good fortune. In 
l^^, we find him at Oxford, employed in draw- 
ing up a description of the coins given to the 
public library by archbishop Laud. On the 
restoration of Charles U. he was appointed 
Windsor herald, and became one of the first 
members of the Royal Society. In 1669, the 
uuirersity of Oxford conferred on him the degree 
of M. D. In 1672, he presented his " HUtory 
of the Order of the Garter " to the king, who re- 
warded him with jS400. He was bom at Lich- 
field, May 23, 1617. Wood, in his account of 
Ashmole, tells us, " In his libQiry I saw a large 
thick paper book, near a yard long, containing 
on erery side of die leaf two, three, or more pic- 
tures or faces of eminent persons of England, 
and elsewhere, printed from copper cuts, pasted 
on them, which Mr. Ashmole had with great 
curiosity collected; and I remember he has told 
me, that his mind was so eager to obtain all 
faces, that when he could not get a face by it- 
self, he would buy the book, tear it out, paste 
it in his blank book, and write under it from 
whence he had taken it" An admirable portrait 
this of our modem portrait collectors, who have 
sent back many a volume to the bookseller's shop 
stript of its graven honours. A most noted col- 
lector told a person at Cambridge, "That his 
own collection must needs be large and good, as 
it rested on six points. 1. I buy ; 2. I borrow ; 
3. 1 beg; 4. 1 exchange; 5.-I steal; 6. J sell." 
This book was consumed by fire, with the rest of 
his library, which took place at his chambers 
in the Middle Temple, London, together with his 
collection of about nine thousand coins, besides 
seals, charters, and other curious antiquities. 

1692. John M acock gave to the stationers' 
company a silver cup and foot, 45 oz. 4 dwts. 
the legacy of John Macock, who was master 
in 1680 ; to pair with that of Mr. Sawbridge. 

1692, Nov. 21. Died, Thomas Shadwell, 
poet laureat and historiographer royal. He was 
succeeded in his offices by Nabum Tate, a dra- 
matist and miscellaneous writer, who is now only 
known for his joint labours with Nicolas Brady 
in a metrical version of the psalms. Tate re- 
tained the laurel till the reign of George I. and 
even wrote the first birth-^y ode for that mo- 
narch, but is said to have died Nov. 21, 1715, 
in the Mint, where he was forced to seek an 
asylum for debt. Lord Rochester said, if Shad- 
well had burnt all he wrote, and printed all he 
spoke, be would have haul more wit and humour 
than any other poet. Dorset was also his friend. 

1692, Feb. 1. London Mercury, No. 1. The 
sixth and seventh numbers of this paper were 
ornamented with a curious wood-cut represent- 
ing an owl perched on a raven, with the words 
" Par pari, or Birds of a Feather." 



1692. Lacedemonian Mercury, being a con- 
tinuation of the London Mercury. 

1692, March 30. Collection for Improvement of 
Huibatidry and Trade. By John Knighton, 
F.R.S. Published by Randal Taylor. No.l. 

1692. The Gentleman's Journal, for March. 

1692. Monthly Miscellany; consisting of 
News, History, Philosophy, Poetry, Music, &c. 

1692. The complete Mercury, or News for the 
Ingenious. 

1692, May 8. TAe Scotch Mercury ; giving a 
true Account of the daily Proceedings and most 
remarkable publick Occurrences in Scotland, 
No. 1. Printed for R. Baldwin. 

1692, May 9. Proclamation for calling out 
Heretort and Fencible Men to attend the King's 
Host. Edinburgh : printed for R. Baldwin. 

1692, June 9. The Moderator, No.l. 

1692, Sept. 13. Proclamation for the better 
Discovery of seditious Libellers. 

1692, Dee. 13. Athenian Mercury, No. 1. 

1693. Printing was introduced into the city of 
New York, the capital of the province of fljat 
name, in North America. William Bradford, 
who had previously been the first to exercise the 
art of printing in Philadelphia. In that city he 
continued, we are told, " until some lime in the 
year 1693, when he set up a press at New York, 
and was appointed printer to the government. 
The first book from his press was a small folio 
volume of the laws of the colony, bearing the 
date of that year." In the imprint he styles 
himself " printer to their majesties," and directs 
to his printing-house " at the sign of the Bible." 
Bradford possessed a paper-mill (perhaps the 
first built in British America) so early as the 
year 1728. He was a man of good character and 
affable manners ; and, after holding his situation 
as printer to the government upwards of fifty 
years, closed his useful life in the year 1752, at 
the advanced age of ninety-four. 

1693. An order was issued by the company of 
stationers, for prosecuting all printers, book- 
sellers, and others, who neglect to send in their 
three books for the three libraries. 

1693. Charles Blount, a deistical writer, 
published a pamphlet,in which he grounded king 
William's (III.) claim on the right of con<iuesi; 
it was bumt by the hands of the hangman ; and 
another, on the Life of AppolUtnius Tyaneus, 
gave great ofience, as an attack on Christianity. 

He was the youngest son of sir Henry Blount, 
an ingenious writer of Hertfordshire, and bom 
in 1654 ; on the death of his wife, he fell in love 
with her sister, and because he could not marry 
shot himself in 1693. His miscellaneous works 
were published by Gildon. 

1693, June 1—3. The trial of William An- 
DERTON, printer, at the Old Bailey, before the 
lord chief justice Treby, Mr. Justice Powell, 
sir John Fleet, knt, lord mayor, and sir Sala- 
thiel Lovel, knt., recorder of London, for high 
treason. The trial began on Thursday June I , 
but respited till the Saturday following, June 3, 
that this scene might be acted with die greater 
1 solemnity. Mr. Anderton being brought to the 
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bar, was arraigned, and pleaded not guilty, and 
made it his request, that he might have a copy 
of his indictment ; but it would not be granted. 
The crime laid to his charge was, the compos- 
ing, printing, and publishing, two malicious, 
treasonable libels : tne first entitled. Remark* 
upon the present Confederacy and late Revolution 
in England ; the second, A French Conquest, 
neither desirable nor practicable. 

The principal evidence against the prisoner 
was Robert Stephens,* the messenger of the 
press, who made oath, that coming to Scuda- 
more's house, where the prisoner lodged, and 
asking what lodgers they had, he saw the pri- 
soner's mother in the yard, who crying out 
murder, the prisoner came out of the house, and 
fell upon him ; and that at the time of Mr. An- 
derton's apprehension, he did in words disown 
the goTemmeot, and called king William Hook- 
nose, not submitting himself: that he took at 
the said bouse an old trunk filled with seditious 
papers and pamphlets, and that be had seen 
the trunk formerly, and knew it to be Mr. An- 
derton's, and that he also found a desk, and 
took out of the said desk forty or fifty of a sort 
of the Remarks and French Conquest, and that 
he saw the prisoner shove up a bed, which run 
upon wheels, behind which was a door, which 



• Robot Stephens. And it is Ht Robin sitoiild bring up 
tbs rear of the inters, u he is " messenger to the press," 
as well as a printer, and orders those irregular thin^t as 
well as they their own hearts of letter. I know Robin has 
many enemies, that grwit at him, and, perhaps, they have 
reason for it ; and if I will praise the bridge that I went 
over, I must say he never did me the least Injury ; for if I 
printed a book that had no licence, I took such care to 
daxxlt liis eyes that he could not see it, and Robin will be 
u tine to his friend (when there is a fellow-feeling in the 
case) as any man in the world, which is a rare quality in 
a man wlK) lives by mformtng ; and as Robin knows how 
to be jnst and kind to those that deserve it from him, so 
were 1 put to my oath, I could not swear but Robin Ste- 
phens and ids brother messenger, John OettUrrandf axe both 
very honest quiet men, — I mean as to me ; and when the 
world has b«ieved this, 1 will endeavour to find out their 
other virtues ; for, as to Gellibrand, I never heard liis ho- 
nesty questioned ; and as to Stephens, he is as much a 
saint as the world thinks him, and that is as liigh as I can 
go in his praise ; for if he alone is a wise man, who hath 
a clear and certain knowledge of things, then I am ex- 
cluded, for I mistake every thing, when I weigh the cha- 
racter of men (whether friends or enemies) if 1 come near 
them, 1 am within a circle and straightwaysas If conjured 
from giving a true verdict ; yea, when I had outlawed a 
a person, as one altogether unworthy of protection (and 
perhaps have thought him as black as *' the Obeervaior** 
has made Stephens) yet how hath the tender of some few 
qualities been ready to make me reverse It ! hath not only 
stopped my mouth (as is seen in my character of Robin 
Stephens^ but muddied my sounder Judgment of him, so 
that now I have had enough to do to see the fault thiongh 
my Mend. My very judging faculty hath been somewhat 
bribed to spare the sin, lest I should fall too foul upon the 
subject of it, and how have I found out a weak brain, a 
strong temptation, or something or other to extenuate 
the oSlmcel yea. an intent of getting a place myself, and 
some possibility of arriving to Robin's height, hath been 
such a powder mine, that I have been well nigh blown up 
in my own trenches, and my affections have been like a 
navy in a storm at sea, hardly kept together, so that you 
see, reader, if I have given Stephens too loud a character. 
It is so naturally the effect of those conniving favours I 
have received from him that to have hoped in his praise 
would have been very ungrateful i and for snch who think 
I have mistook his virtues, or said too little in his com- 
mendation, I would have them consider that Robin has 
been a kind and honest messenger to me, and that is all I 
know of the matter.— J>im<ofi. 



he opened, and there found a printing press, 
letters, and other materials proper for that trade ; 
that he also found an errata, with an &c. sei in 
the press, the very same which he believed were 
the book, called ilemarks upon the present Con- 
federacy. Hooper, the beaale of stationers' ball, 
seconded the aforesaid testimony, as also the con- 
stable and his beadle; they also alledged fortv or 
fifty of the French Conquest to be there. iBe- 
sides Stephens, the constable, and the beadles, 
there were also two printers sworn, viz. Roberts* 
and Snowden,t (a dissenter to whom Anderton 
was some time an apprentice) the substance of 
whose evidence was, that they had seen the 
characters in the hall, together with the &c., 
and that they did believe it was the letter that 
printed that book, (t. e. the book then shewed 
m court,) as also, that the two books were 
printed with one and the same letter or cha- 
racter. Anotherawitness made oath, that abont 
three quarters of a year before, he had sold the 
prisoner paper, by the name of Williamson. 

In summing up the evidence, two or three 
old, musty, impertinent precedents were brought 
in, which had not seen the sun for many ages, 
the chief of which was that of sir John Oldcastle, 
lord Cobham, and he might as well have urged 
the case of the Man-in-the-Moon : for what was 
my lord Cobham's case to printing? That 
famous Wicklivite lived in the reign of Richard 
II., some scores of years before printing was 
thought on, which came not into England tiU 
the reign of Henry VII.; and the prisoner had 
very well observed, that it was not expressed in 
the statute, 23 Edward III., (and it is impos- 
sible printing should be expressed there,) is 
barred from being any ways adjudged, or in- 
terpreted treason, by U»e statute 1 Mary. In 
short, in summing up the evidence to the jury, 
every thing was aggravated to the utmost, every 
little punctilio was made use of, which was 
thought might be any thing serviceable to beget 
in the jury an hard opinion of the prisoner ; the 
bed with wheels was not let alone : every little 
trifle was fetched in, with all the witty malice 
imaginable; nay, the very soul of the man was 
looked into, and the jury told what was within 
him ; he was an ill-minded man, a disaffected 
person ; he was no lover of the government ; 
and that printing was an overt-act ; so the jury 
were sent out to consider of their verdict. 

After two hours debate, the greater part of 

* He was master over himself; when he had a storm in 
his heart, he made all fair weather in his face. He would 
look bi^, but I never found he was passionate, proud, or 
vain ; however, he had this particular in him, that he 
never broke his word to a bookseller. In twenty books 
that he printed for me, he never disappointed me once, or 
exacted twopence, so that what he left to his widow win 
wear weU, for it was every penny honeaUy gotten.— 
DunUm. 

t He was my very dear and intimate Mend for many 
years, a man of very great industry, and composed moch 
himself. He was a great admirer of Mr. Ix)tt. His widow 
follows the same trade ; and though 1 was pretty dc^y 
indebted to her husband, yet she has not once a^ied me 
for it, which I take as a very great and noble kindnrss, 
and BO soon as I can possibly compass money to discharge 
my debts, she, to be sure, shall not lose a futhing.— 
Dunton. 
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the jury became very well inclined to have 
found not guilty; but there was one amongst 
them who loved mischief, and he was for hang- 
ing them for being Jacobites, not for being 
g^ty: and being since told of the severity of 
their verdict, he readily acknowledged, that the 
evidence did not amount to the proof of the 
fact ; but, saitb he, what of that ? I believed 
he was guilty, and I will hang a hundred of 
them for half so much evidence. 

When the jury appeared, the question was 
asked, whether they were agreed of tneir verdict? 
A zealous man answered, No. Whereat the 
court frowned, and shewed themselves much 
displeased, when the foreman of the jury, (de- 
sirous that all men may have fair play for their 
lives) put this question to the bench. Whether 
the having those things by him, without making 
any further use of them, did affect the prisoner 
as to life? Now this question was very perti- 
nent, though nothing pleasing ; but after some 
frowniug and pouting, the court answered. No. 
But that was nottheir business, they were to find 
it printing, and that was a sufficient overt act. 
Some of the jurymen, by way of complaint, said 
thus : My lord, our foreman is of opinion this 
fact is not proved. — Court : WheUier it be 
proved or no, you ought to determine ; the bare 
finding the books in his custody would not be 
treason ; but the case is, gentlemen, here is a 
man that has a printing-press, to which no man 
has admission but himself; and this man is 
found with an errata, and &c., so that he must 
needs print the treason. To this a juryman 
answered, 'Tis a very strong presumption, my 
lord. And then baron Powell clenched the nail 
with this grave saying, " a violent presumption 
is as much as if a man had been there and done 
it himself." These answers being returned to 
questions, the jury were sent back again, where 
fumost three hours more were spent in debating 
the matter, before they could come to a conclu- 
sion; they then complied and brought in the 
prisoner guilty. The matter now lay wholly 
before the city recorder, sir Salathiel Lovell, who 
after a flourish or two of empty rhetoric, pro- 
ceeded to pronounce that dieadful sentence which 
the law allots to treason ; to have the heart and 
bowels torn out, and burnt, amd the body dis- 
membered, and the quarters set up, or disposed 
OS authority orders. 

Whilst Mr. Anderton was preparing for his 
death, his friends were struggling for his life. 
He had many friends upon the account of his 
known ability, industry, and integrity; others 
were taken up with his manly behaviour, and clear 
pleading upon his trial ; and many more were 
forward to move in his case, in pity or indigna- 
tion, at his usage, but all their efforts joined 
with that of his wife were of no avail, and the 
dreadful sentence was put into execution at Ty- 
burn, upon the sixteenth day of the same month, 
except the disembowelling. 

It was then well known that Anderton did not 
print the French Canqueit, and that it was 
printed at a press which he never saw, and by 



persons with whom, for a long time, he had no 
communication : for the government had at that 
time in their custody those persons, who knew 
when and where it was printed, and (as it was 
said) had made a discovery of all, perhaps of 
more than they knew. The papers of that sort 
taken upon the prisoner, were sent to him the 
day before he was seized: and some have a 
vehemeut suspicion, that it being resolved he 
should be taken the next day, those pamphlets 
were sent before-hand, that something might 
certainly be found upon him ; but his inuocence 
in that matter hath since been made evident to 
all the world, by an irrefragable testimony ; for 
at this September sessions at the Old Bailey, 
Price, in open court, made oath, that he, and 
the prisoners then at the bar, Newbolt and 
Butler, printed the French Conquett. — See Ho- 
well's State Trials, vol. 12, pp. 1240-1267. 

1693, Feb. 14. The Jovial Mercury. No. 1. 

1693, Feb. 18. The Ladiet Mercury, No. 1. 

1693, April 18. Proceeding! of the Parliament 
of Scotland. Edinburgh. Sold by R. Baldwin. 
No. 1 . Licensed April 29. 

1693, May 31. Observatiom upon the most re- 
markable Occurrences in our Weekly News. No. 1. 

1694. By the firm and decisive tone of the 
house of commons, the last restrictive laws 
against the press expired in England, and from 
this time it has been generally considered to be 
free. It was granted, says our philosophic Hume, 
to the great displeasure of the king and his mi- 
nisters, who, seeing no where, in any govern- 
ment during present or past ages, any example 
of such unlimited freedom, doubted much of its 
salutary effects. At the same time the oppres- 
sive statutes of giving three copies of every 
printed book were rcpc^ed. 

1694, Sept. 13. IHed, John Barbiee d'An- 
couR, a French advocate of talent, and a cele- 
brated critic. When he was near his death, a 
friend told him that he left an immortal name 
behind him. " Alas !" said the critic, " if my 
works should have any sort of value of them- 
selves, I have been wrong in the choice of my 
subjects; I have dealt only in criticism, which 
never lasts long. For if the book criticised fall 
into contempt, the criticism falls with it, since it 
is immediately seen to be useless ; and if, in spite 
of the criticism, the work stands its ground, then 
the criticism is equally forgotten, since it is im- 
mediately thought to be unjust !" Pope says, 

" TIs hard to say. If greater want of skill 
Appear In wiitiiig, or of Jadgiug ill." 

It is related of Barbier, that he married the 
daughter of his bookseller, as a discharge for a 
heavy debt. 

1694, Nov. 25. Died, John Tillotson, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and a very distinguished 
theological writer. He was bom at Sowerby, 
in Yorkshire, September 29, 1630, and rose 
through several gradations to the highest office 
of the church. Birch, in his life ot the arch- 
bishop, states that on account of his great cele- 
brity as a divine, a bookseller gave to his widow 
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(the only property with which he was able to 
endow her) for the copyright of his unpublished 
sermons, no less a sum than two thousand five 
hundred guineas. They have ever since been 
admired as models of correct and elegant com- 
position in the department of literature to which 
they belong. After the death of the archbishop, 
a bundle of libels were found among his papers, 
on which he had written, "these are libels, I 
pray Ood forgive them as I do." A strilcing 
proof of his charity and benevolence. 

1695, Nov. 29. Died, Anthony Wood, a 
celebrated antiquary, and author of the History 
€tnd Antiquitiet of the Colleget and Halls m the 
University of Oxford. This work was com- 
menced about the year 1656, and was completed 
in the year 1668. It consisted of two parts; the 
first being a general history of the University, 
from its institution to the year 1649 ; the second, 
a history of the ancient and present schools, 
theatres, lectureships, &c. together with a his- 
tory of the several colleges and halls, from their 
first foundation, down to the year 1668. To the 
whole of this was subjoined an appendix, enti- 
tled, Fasti Oxoniensis, or a Commentary on the 
■npreme Magistrates of the Univeisitie of Oxford, 
namely of the Chancellours, Commissaries, Pro- 
chancellours, or Vicechancellours, and Proctors : 
also of the High Stewards and Parliamentarie 
Burgesses of the Universitie. For the compila- 
tion of this elaborate work, the author, by means 
of Dr. Wallis, obtained leave to consult the 
university registers, monuments, and writings. 
After he had extracted from these writings every 
thing he thought useful for his great undertak- 
ing, he went to London, with letters of recom- 
mendation from Dr. Barlow, provost of Queen's 
college, to sir William Dugdale, by whose 
means he obtained leave to peruse some manu- 
scripts in the Cotton library, and had free access 
to the records in the Tower. With these advan- 
tages he easily furnished himself with authentic 
facts; yet the labour in collecting them must 
have been immense, and the judgment in select- 
ing what would be useful, and in rejecting what 
was superfluous, must have required time and 
attention ; so that we cannot sufficiently admire 
his great assiduity in order to bring so elaborate 
a performance to a conclusion, in so short a time. 
On the 22d of October, the university of Oxford 
offered the sum of Ont Hundred Poimds for the 
copy of this work ; he accepted it, and received 
the money on the 29th of March following. 
What astonishing liberality ! ! This purchase 
was made for the purpose of translating the work 
into Latin. The version was accordingly per- 
formed, under the inspection of Dr. Fell, dean 
of Christ Church, and published in 1674, in 
folio, under the title of Historia et Antiquitates 
Universitatie Oxoniensis, duobus voluminibus 
eomprehensa. Mr. Wood was greatly displeased 
with this translation, as appears from many pas- 
sages in his Athen. Oxon. where he makes heavy 
complaints of the injury done to his book (Via. 
Tol. 3d. Col. 853. 2d edition). The Editors of 
tht BiograjMa Britannica give a remarkable 



instance of the translator's wilful misrepresenta- 
tion of the author's meaning. Bishop Burnet 
having attacked this work, it was vincucated by 
the author, in an 8vo. volume. Wood was bom 
at Oxford in 1632, and educated in that univer- 
sity. A new edition from the original manuscript 
in the Bodleian library ; with a continuation to 
the year 1786, was published by the Rev. John 
Gutcb, chaplain of All Souls' college, Oxford. 

1695, Jan. 14-17. The Proceedings of the 
King^s Commission on the Peace. 

1695, Jan. 22. The Philosophical Observator. 

1696, March 6. The Form of the Proceeding 
to the Funeral of her late Majesty Queen M»ry 
II. of blessed Memory.* 

1695, May 11. The Flying Post from Paris 
and Amsterdam, giving an impartial AceotuU of 
the present Occurrences abroad, as related by the 
Confederates and the French ; together with tckat 
ismost remarkable at Home. No. 2. "Our design 
is not to interfere with the London Gazette, but 
to pursue another method; there being many 
things below its cognizance, that are yet usefu 
to be known, and may give further light into 
present transactions." 

1695, May 17. The Post Boy, Foreign and 
Domestic. No. 1. 

1695, July 1(1. Great News from the King's 
Army before Namur, in a Postscript to the Poet 
Boy. 

1695, July 11. An Express of the Burning «f 
St. Maloes. 

1695, Jvly 13. An Account of the Taking of 
a Fort and Entrenchment before Namur. 

1695, July 16. An Account of the CapitnU- 
tion of the Town of Namur; and the Surrender 
of Casal, 4re. In a Postscript to the Flying Poet. 

1^5, July 26. An Account of the intire D^emt 
of the Turhuh Army in the Morea, by the Vene- 
tian Forces. 

1695, Aug.79. An Account of the Surrendering 
of the Castle of Namur to the Confederates, as also 
of AdmircU Russers Burning Marseilles. 

1695, Sept. 3. The Monthly Land Bank. No.2. 

1695, Nov. 28. The Flying Post. No. 84. 
" If any gentleman has a mind to oblige his 
country friend or correspondent with this account 
of publick affairs, he may have it for 2d. of J. 
Salusbury, at the Rising Sun in Comhill, on a 
sheet of tine paper ; half of which being blank, 
he may thereon write his own private business, 
or the material news of the day. " If any per- 
son has any study of books or library to dispose 
of, if they will send a catalogue of them to John 
Salusbury, at the Rising Sun in ComhiU, they 
shall have the full value of them in ready money. 
Dec. 17. 

1696. A work was secretly printed within the 
convent of La Grande Chartreuse, chief of the 
whole order of Carthusians, situate on the Guyer, 
within five leagues of Grenoble in Danphme, 



* Qaccn Mary died Dec. 28, \tt4, at Kendagton, in the 
tbirty-thlrd year of her age, and was buried in Westmin- 
ster abbey. Her domesUc and rewrred taaUt* liad texled 
to reform the llcentionineH of the conrt, which had dia- 
Un(ai*hcd the two precedinc rel(n*. 
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entitled, Explication de quelque$ endrmt* de$ 
mncieH] Slatutet dt Pordre det Chartreux, atee da 
eeclaireiuemeHt domuz *ur le SHJet <f tin libelle 
qui a M compo$i eontre Pordre, et qvi t'eit di- 
vulgvi lecrettement. It was written by the 
gpeneral of the order, in answer to some remarks 
of the abbe la Trappe. The distribution of this 
volume was so guarded, that even of the Car- 
thusians themselves few ever saw it, a copv 
being sent to the superior of each house, whicn 
he was directed not to communicate. 

1696, Feb. S. The Athenian Merewry. No. 30. 
With this number, which concluded the nine- 
teenth volume, John Dunton thought it right to 
discontinue his weekly publication, " as the cof- 
fee-houses had the Votee every day, and nine 
Newspapers eveiT week;" and proposed to pub- 
lish his Mercuries in quarterly volumes, " de- 
signing again to continue it as a weekly paper, 
as soon as the glut of newt is a little over." 

1696, March 9. The Protatant Mercury; Oc- 
currences Foreign and Domestick. No. 1. 

1696, April 10. A Declaration of the Sense 
of the Archbishops and Bishops now in and about 
London, upon the Occasion of their Attendance 
in Parliament, concerning the irregular and 
scandalous Proceedings of certain Clergymen at 
the Execution of Sir John Friend and Sir Wil- 
liam Parkins. 

1696, June 3. London Mercury ; or, Mercure 
de Londres ; printed in opposite columns, Eng- 
lish and French. No. 1. 

1696, Aug. 4. Dawkt't* New$ Letter, [on a 
type to imitate Writing]. No. 1. This letter will 
be done upon gi)od writing-paper, and blank 
space left, that any gentleman may write his own 
private business. It does undoubtedly exceed 
the best of the written nev>s, contains double the 
quantity, is read with abundance more ease and 
pleasure, and will be useful to improve the 
younger sort in writing a curious hand. 

1696, Sept. 8. Account of a bloody Battle in 
Hungary, ^c. in a Postscript to the Flying Post. 

1696, Sept. 17. Lloyd'i Newti printed for 
Edward Lloyd (Coffee-man) in Lommtrd-street 

1696, for Sept. The Night Walker, or Even- 
ing Rambler, jrc. ; to be published Monthly. 

1696, Oct. 29. The Weekly Survey of the 
World, 01 the Gentleman's solid Recreation. 

1697. Lord Molesworth, who had been the 
English ambassador at the court of Copenhagen, 
published, about this period, a valuable work, 
under the title of An Account of the Hittory of 
Denmark, in which he expressed himself with 
all the freedom of a Briton respecting the arbi- 
trary conduct of the Danish government. His 
Danish Majesty, highly incensed at some of the 
observations of the noble author, commanded 
his ambassador to complain on the subject to 
William III. " What would you have me do?" 



* Re very often solicited me for worlc. I obliged him 
with it as often as I could. He is very obliging and dlH- 
gent, and reasonable in his prices, ke has a very rich 
invention : witness his new letter, with which he printed 
his newspaper. He printed several piece* of Salmon, and 
doe* excellent work, — DmtoK. 



replied the king. " Sire," answered the Dane, 
" if you had caused such a complunt to be pre- 
ferred to the king, my master, he would have 
sent you the head of Uie writer." " That," re- 
joined his majesty, " is what I neither will nor 
can do ; but if it will give you satisfaction, he 
shall introduce what you have just said into the 
second edition of his work." 

1697, liUy 17. The London Pott; with the 
newest InteUigence,both Foreign and Domestic. 

1697, May 31. The Foreign Pott, with Do- 
mestick News, See. French and English. No. 3. 

1697, July 6. The Amtterdam Slip. 

1697, Sept. 14. The Account of the tigning 
the General Peace, ^c. in a Postscript to the Fly- 
ing Post. 

1697. Oct. 23. The Pottman and the Hittori- 
eal Account, 4-c. No. 386. 

1698. John Dunton mentions a Mr. Lownds 
in the Strand. He was Dr. Homeck's bookseller 
for many years, he printed his Great Law of 
Consideration, his Sermons of Judgment, and 
Discourse on the Sacrament, entiUed The Cru- 
cified Jena, ^r. Mr. Lownds was a sincere ho- 
nest dealer, and had this peculiar to himself; 
that be was never much concerned, (except for 
the death of his pious and learned author) for 
the things that he could not help, for he did all 
he could to prevent a grievance, and then he ac- 
quiesced in the divine pleasure. 

1698 (about), Tlie Second and lait Adventure 
of the Wheel of Fortune; Thomas Comwallis, 
Esq. Undertaker. 

1699. In this year Fenelon's celebrated Tele- 
machui, was first printed in four volumes, under 
the following extraordinary circumstances: — It 
appears to have been composed bv Fenelon, 
wnile he was preceptor to the ro^al auke. Not 
long after the affair of Quietism broke out, 
Fenelon g^ve the manuscript of it to a valet de 
chambre, to be copied by him, and the valet 
sold it to the widow of Claude Barbou, at Paris. 
At that time the police narrowly watehed the 
motions of Fenelon.* They had notice of the 
publication, and when the bookseller was at 
the 208th page of the impression, seized, in 
the king's name, all the copies which were in 
the possession of the booksellers; and every 
precaution was used to annihilate the work. 
But it was too late; the manuscript was pre- 
served ; it was sold to Adrian Moetjens, a book- 
seller at the Hague, and by him was immediately 
printed. This edition was very incorrect, but he 
afterwards gave a more perfect edition of it in 
1701 ; and that edition was generally followed, 
in all subsequent editions, till the edition of 
1717. In that year, the marquis of Fenelon, 
great nephew to the archbishop, published a 
new edition of Telemachut, from a copy cor- 
rected by Fenelon himself. This edition became 



* Francis de Sallgnae de la Motte Fenelon, archbishop 
of Cambray, one of the most illostrioas of French prelate*, 
was bom of an ancient family, at the castle of Fenelon, in 
Perigord, August 6, IS&I, and died January 7, 1715, with- 
out money and witiiont a debt. Besides Ttttmachtu, he 
was the author of many other works of great OMrit. 
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the tfxtiu receptut, or the model from which all 
subsequent impressions have been taken. 

16^. The first work printed in the Isle of 
Man was a small tract, in Manks and English, 
entitled the Principles and Dutiet of Christianity. 
It was printed at the expense and under the 
immediate inspection of the venerable bishop 
Wilson.* In his latter days, he procured a trans- 
lation of the gospel of St. Matthew into Manks, 
which was also printed at his own expense, and 
extensively circulated throughout the country. 
He also got the gospels of St Mark, St. Luke, 
and St. John, and the Acts of the Apostles, 
translated into the same tongue, but did not lire 
to see them printed. 

1699. Hittoria Histrionica. An Historicall 
Account of the English Stage, shewing the 
ancient use, improvement, and perfection of 
dramatick representations in this nation, in a 
dialogue of plays and players. H<bc olim me- 
ministe juvabit. London : Printed by G. Croom, 
for William Hawe, at the Rose in Ludgate- 
street. Thirty-two pages, containing a preface 
of four pages. 

James Wright was one of the earliest histo- 
rians of the English stage, and perhaps one of 
the first collectors of old plays after Cartwright, 
whose collection was at Dulwich. He was the 
author of this very scarce and raluable little 
piece; of the original edition of which Mr. 
Warton says, he never saw but one copy. It 
was first brought forward by Oldys, who quoted 
it in his life of Alleyn, the player, in the Bio- 
graphia Britannica, naving abstracted it in his 
British Librarian, p. 62. By the 'recommend- 
ation of bishop Warburton, it was prefixed, in 
1774, to Dodslerfs Old Plays, and repeated in 
Mr. Reed's accurate and improved edition of 
that collection. But the preface should have 
been reprinted, of which the following is a 
specimen : — " Old plays will always be read by 
the curious, if it were only to discover the man- 
ners and behaviour of several ages, and how they 
altered. For plays are exactly like portraits 
drawn in the garb and fashion of the time when 
painted. You see one habit in the time of 
king Charles the First ; another, quite different 
from that, both for men and women, in queen 
Elizabeth's time; another under Henry the 
Eighth different from both ; and so backward, 
all various. And in the several fashions of be- 
haviour and conversation, there is as much 
mutability, as in that of clothes. Religion and 
religious matters were once as much the mode 
in publick entertainments, as the contrary has 
been in some times since." 

To the list of his works specified in Watts' 
Bibliotheca Britannica, may be added the fol- 
lowing three poems of St. Paul's cathedral, viz., 
—The Ruins, The Rebuilding, TheChoire, 1697. 



* Thomas Wilson, D.D., bishop of Sodor Knd Man, was 
bom at Burton Wirral. Dec so, 1M3. He was a most ex- 
cellent prelate and eminent writer in theologr. His works, 
in two vols, folio, consist of reli^ous tracts and sermons, 
with a short Hutory nf the Ule ^ tlan. He died March 7, 
I63S.— See Stowell's Life of Bithap Wilton, gvo. 



Wright was a skilful antiquary, and possessed 
many rare and valuable old manuscripts, some 
of which he cites in his Historia Hittrionict, 
and undoubtedly many old plays. But all his 
literary curiosities, among wnich was an excel- 
lent transcript of Leland's Itinerary, of the age 
of queen Elizabeth, and consequently prior to 
those now existing, which are replete witn muti- 
lations and corrections, was unfortunatelr con- 
sumed by a fire that occurred in the Middle 
Temple, where he occupied chambers, in 1 696. 

1699, Jan. The History of the Works of the 
Learned, or an Impartial Account of Books 
lately printed in all parts of Europe; with a par- 
ticular Relation of the State of Learning in each 
Country; done bv several Hands. No. 1. 

The authors of the History of the Works of 
the Leamedhave settled a correspondence beyond 
sea, to have all the foreign.joumals of learning 
transmitted to them as they are published, and 
all other curious pieces that can be conveyed by 
post; and for larger volumes, they shall give 
such account of them as is transmitted by foreign 
journals. As to books printed in London, or in 
either of the universities, unless trifling, shall, 
as speedily as they can, give an impartial account 
of tiiem, and, as far as may be in the author's 
own terms: and that not as critics, but histo- 
rians, unless in matters relating to an innovation 
in our established religion and civil constitution. 
They shall observe a medium betwixt tedious 
extracts and superficial catalogues ; at the end 
insert an account of books in the press here and 
beyond sea ; and if any gentleman will commu- 
nicate to the booksellers concerned an extract of 
his own work, &c. it shall be faithfully published. 

1699, Feb. 17. The Protestant Mercury. No. 
344. This paper coming out only on Wednesdays 
and Fridays, and no other paper coming out on 
those days, it is near as much read as all the 
other three papers ; and therefore very proper to 
put advertisements in. J. Dawks. 

1699, June 8. Mr. Jacob Tonson, by direc- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Jonathan Swift (to whom 
Sir William Temple* left the care of his writ- 
ings] gives notice, that with all convenient speed 
will be published, by the said Mr. Swift, a col- 
lection of letters, from the year 1665 to 1672, 
written by sir William Temple, baronet, contain- 
ing a complete history of those times, both at 
home and aoroad ; which letters were all reviewed 
bv the author some time before his death, and 
digested into method by his order. 

1699, March 2. The Edinburgh Gazette, 
printed by James Watson. No. 1. Author of the 
History of Printing, and for several years the 
great news-monger of Scotland, as Butter had 
been during a prior age. In 1699, after having 
published forty-one numbers, he transferred the 
Edinburgh Gazette to John Raid. 



* Sir William Temple was an eminent Encliali states- 
man and political and miscellaneous writer. He was one 
of the few eminent men of his time who p re s e i Ted both 
public and private virtue. His works have been fTeqaeottj 
printed, and are still admired. He was bom in isis, tat 
died in IS99. 
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1699, May 4. ITte Weekly Comedy, as it is 
daily acted at most Coffee-nouses in London. 

1700, June 26. An order was made by the 
lord mayor and court of aldermen, forbidding 
to affix in any part of the city or the liberUes 
thereof, the playhouse bills, according to the 
presentment of tne grand jury, which ran thus : 
— " The having some effectual course taken (if 
possible) to prevent the youth of this city from 
resorting to the playhouses," Sec. The usual 
method of advertising the performances of the 
London theatres was originally by affixing them 
to numerous posts, which formerly encumbered 
the streets of the metropolis, and hence the 
phrase potting bxlU. See page 541, ante. 

1700. John Asoill, a member of parliament, 
wrote a work entitled, An Argument, proving 
that Man may be translated from hence without 
patting through death, &c. This work was voted 
a blasphemous libel, ordered to be burnt, and 
the author to be expelled the house. John As- 
gill was bom about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and studied at Lincoln's inn ; in 
1699 he went to Ireland, where he acquired a 
fortune, and was elected a member of parlia- 
ment. Finding his affairs desperate in Ireland 
he returned to England, when he was chosen 
member for Bramber, in Sussex, and enjoyed 
his seat two years. During an interval of pri- 
vilege he was committed to the Fleet for debt ; 
while he was in imprisonment the house took 
into consideration the above book, and having 
voted it blasphemous he was expelled from his 
seat. He continued in the rules of the Fleet 
and king's bench thirty years, in which time be 
published many political tracts, and died in 1 738. 

1700. R. Joseph Athias, one of the most 
famous printers of his day, was the son of Tobias 
Athias, who printed a Spanish bible for the use 
of the Jews. He resided at Amsterdam, where 
he published a Hebrew bible, in 1661 ; and 
again in 1667, in 2 vols. Hvo., both printed 
under the inspection of the learned John Leus- 
den. For the latter, which is considered the 
most accurate, the States General presented 
him with a chain of gold and a gold medal 
pendant! Of the edition of 1661, 3000 were 
printed ; and were the first printed copies of the 
Hebrew bible in which the verses were distin- 
guished by Arabic numerals. It is also affirmed 
that he printed an immense number of English 
bibles, and actually ruined himself by attempt- 
ing to preserve for many years all the forms of 
a large English bible ! but there is reason to 
doubt the correctness of this statement. Le 
Long places his death in this year. 

1700. The Dutch Prophet ; or, the Devil of a 
Conjuror; being infallible Predictions of what 
shall happen in and about the Cities of London 
and Westminster, from Tuesday the 20th of No- 
vember to Tuesday the 3rd of December, 1700. 
By Peter Nicholas Van-grin, late Superior of 
the College of Lapland Witches, and Chief Ne- 
cromancer to the Dutch at Japan : to be conti- 
nued weeUy. No. 1 . 

1700. The infallible Aatrologer. 



1700, May 1. Died, John Dryden, one of 
the most illustrious of English poets. He Maa 
bom at Aldwinkle, in Northamptonshire, of an 
ancient family, August 9, 1631, and was edu- 
cated at Westminster and Cambridge. In 1667 
he removed to London, and practised the literary 
trade, which he had chosen, for forty years, en- 
joying, during that period, a high though not an 
undisputed reputation, and suffering consider- 
ably from poverty. His plays, twenty-seven in 
number, of the various classes of tragedies, co- 
medies, and tragi-comedies, are, upon the whole, 
unworthy of his genius. In 1665 he married 
lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the earl of 
Berkshire. On the establishment of the Royal 
Society he was chosen one of the first members. 
In 1662 appeared his first play, called the Wild 
Gallant. Soon after the fire of London he en- 
gaged with the king's theatre for an annual sti- 
pend, on condition of fumishing a certain number 
of plays in each year. At the accession of James 
II. Dryden turned Roman Catholic, and, like 
most converts, endeavoured to defend his new 
faith at the expense of the old one, in a poem 
called the Hind and the Panther, which was 
admirably answered by Prior and Montague in 
the Country Mouie and City Moute. At the 
revolution he lost his posts, and was succeeded 
by Shadwell, whom Dryden satirized under the 
name of Mac Flecknoe, in October 1682. In 
1 695 appeared his translation of Virgil, which 
alone would immortalize his memory. He was 
buried in Westminster abbey, where is a monu- 
ment to bis memory, erected by Sheffield duke 
of Buckingham. A complete edition of his whole 
works, in 18 vols. 8vo. was printed at Edinburgh, 
by Ballantyne and Co. in 1808. He had three 
sons; Charles became usher of the palace to pope 
Clement XI. and was drowned in 1704 ; John 
wrote a comedy, called The Husband hit own 
Cuckold; and Henry entered into a religious 
order abroad. 

Dryden was a man of amiable and virtuous 
disposition, but was tempted by the ta.ste of the 
age to write on many occasions very licentiously, 
and allowed himself to be humed away by 
injured self-love into rancorous controversies, 
which impaired his peace, and degraded his 
genius. He was endowed with a vigorous and 
excursive imagination, and possessea a mastery 
over language which no subsequent writer has 
attained. With little tenderness or humour, be 
had great power of delineating character, won- 
derful ease, an almost sublime contempt for 
mesm things, and sounding, vehement, varied 
versification. 

The dedications of Dryden, though carried to 
an excessive height in adulation, were the vices 
of the time more than of the man ; they were 
loaded with flattery, and no disgrace was an- 
nexed to such an exercise of men's talents ; the 
contest being who should go farthest in the most 
graceful way, and with the best turns of ex- 
pression. The common price for a dedication 
was from £20 to £40, though, upon special oc- 
casions, a larger sum has been given. From the 
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reTolution to the time of George I. the price for 
the dedication of a play, waa from five to ten 
guineas, when it rose to twenty ; but sometimes 
a bargain was to be struck when the author and 
the play were alike indifferent. His prefaces are 
pleasing, notwithstanding the opposite opinions 
they contain, because his prose is the most nu- 
merous and sweet, the most meUow AuAgenerotu 
ot any our language has yet produced. His 
digressions and ramblings, he lumself says he 
learned of honest Montaigne. 

Mr. St John, afterwards lord Bolingbroke, 
happening to pay a motning visit to Dryden, 
found him in an unusual agitation of spirits, even 
to a trembling. On enquiring the cause, " I 
have been up all night," replied the old bard, 
" my musical friends made me promise to write 
them an Ode, for their feast of St. Cecilia. I 
have been so 'struck with the subject which oc- 
curred to me, that I could not leave it till I had 
completed it ; here it is, finished at one sitting," 
And immediately showed him the Ode of Alex- 
ander's Featt, or the Power of Music, which 
places the British lyric poetry above that of any 
other nation ; for in this ode there is a wonderful 
sublimity ofthought, a loftiness and sweetness of 
expression, and a pleasing variety of numbers. 

To the laudable industrv of Mr. Malone the 
curious reader is indebted for the publication of 
several letters from Dryden to Jacob Tonson, 
and of one from Tonson to the poet ; which con- 
3iderably illustrate the history of both. The 
fiist of these was in 1684, preuaratory to the 

Jirinting of the second volume ot those Mitcel- 
any Poenu which are equally known by the 
name of Dryden and of Tomon ; and is written 
in terms of great familiarity, with thanks for 
two melons. Tonson's letter is perfectly the 
Tradesman't — ^pleased with the translations of 
Ovid, which he had received for the third mis- 
cellany, but not with the price; having only 
1446 lines for fifty guineas, when he expected 
to have had at the rate of 1518 lines for forty 
guineas ; adding that he had a better bargain 
with Juvenal, which is reckoned not so easy to 
translate as Ovid. Most of the other letters re- 
late to the translation of Viml, and contain 
repeated acknowledgments of Tonson's kind at- 
tention. " I thank you heartily," he says, " for 
the sherry ; it was toe best of the kind. I ever 
drank." — The current coin was at that period 
wretchedly debased. In one letter Dryden says, 
" I expect forty pounds in good silver; not such 
as I had formerly. I am not obliged to take 
gold; neither will I ; nor stay for it above four- 
and-twenty hours after it is due." Some little 
bickerings occasionally passed between the author 
and his bookseller ; but they do not seem to have 
prodiiced any lasting ill-will on either side. In 
1698, when Diyden published his Fablet, Ton- 
son agreed to give him £268 for 10,000 verses ; 
and, to cotnplete the full number of lines stipu- 
lated for, he gave the bookseller the Epistle to 
hit Cousin, and the celebrated Musical Ode. 
" The conduct of traders in general in the seven- 
teenth century," as Mr. Muone observes, " was 



less liberal, and their manners more ragged than 
at present ; and hence we find Dryden sometimei 
speaking of Tonson with a degree of asperity 
that confirms an anecdote communicated to Dr. 
Johnson by Dr. Eling, of Oxford, to whom Lord 
Bolingbroke related, ' that one day, when he 
visiteo Dryden, they heard, as they were convers- 
ing, another person entering the house. This,' 
said Dryden, ' is Tonson : you will take care not 
to depart before he goes away: for I have not 
completed the sheet which I promised him ; and, 
if you leave me unprotected, I shall suffer all 
the rudeness to which his resentment can prompt 
his tongue.' On another occasion, Tonson hav- 
ing refused to advance him a sum of money for 
a work on which he was employed, be sent a 
second messenger to the bookseller, with a yoy 
satirical triplet ; adding, ' Tell the dog, tliat be 
who wrote these lines, can write more.' These 
descriptive verses, which had the desired effect, 
by some means got abroad in manuscript ; and, 
not long after Dryden's death, were inserted in 
Faction Displayed, a satirical poem, supposed to 
have been written by William Shippen, which, 
from its virulent abuse of the opposite party, was 
extremely popular among the Tones." Of 
Drvden's prose compositions, which have been 
published separately in four volumes, the most 
remarkable are his Discourse on Dramatic Poetry, 
and the Prefaces and Dedications to his various 
poetical works. These are the first easy and 
graceful essays upon the lighter departments of 
literature which appeared in England. Dr. 
Johnson describes them as airy, animated, and 
vigorous. In the Discourse, he has drawn cha- 
racters of his dramatic predecessors, which are 
allowed to be unsurpassed, in spirit and preci- 
sion, by any later or more laborious criticisms. 

Sir George Mackenzie, lord advocate of Scot- 
land under Charles II. and James II. seems to 
have been the only learned man of his time that 
maintained an acquaintance with the lighter de- 
partments of cotemporary English literature. He 
was the friend of Dryden, by whom he is men- 
tioned with great respect. Sir George Mackenrie 
was bom in 1636, and died at Edinburgh, May 
2, 1691. The compositions bearing a resem- 
blance to English, which appeared in ScoUand 
during this century, were controversial pamphlets 
in pohtius and divinity, now generally forgotten. 

1700. Pue's Occurrences. This was the second 
newspaper published at Dublin; it was called 
after the proprietor, and maintained itsdf f« 
more than half a century. 

1700, Nov. 29. The Merry Mercury ; or, a 
Farce of Fools. No. 1. 

We shall lake leave of the seventeenth century 
with the following lines upon a picture of Tune': 

" Yean are the teeth of time, which softlr eat. 
And wear oat carious booki in manoscript 
Fire is the scythe, wherein he down doth mow 
Ten thousand ptedoos volomes at a blow : 
Blest printing, best of all his rage withstands. 
And often clulns his feet, and ties Ills liaiids i 
Rescued from whom here various aathon nieet^ 
And, all united, form a splendid treat. 
So numerous flowers in one iteh nosegajr Join, 
And still more fragrant smell and blighter ahlac." 
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"Stmctuui on booki wben pnjodice IndltM, 
Or Icnonnce Jodtn of what fcenliu vrtta i 
When blinded zeal, and rage on learning lower. 
And bigot dnlneu flUs the aeat at power ) 
Well mar Pore troth for her hard lot repine, 
And on her hand her penaive head incline ; 
Well may (klr adence moom the galling chain. 
Candour bewail, and innocence complain. 
Who curb the preM with rigid bigot laws. 
Are foea professed to pore religion's caase ; 
And with the iron tiand of power woold bind 
The freebom soul, and chain the human mind ; 
Crush generous sentiments before express'd. 
And fetter each emoUon of the breast." 



The assertion that the " liberties taken by the 
writers of journals with their superiors were 
exorbitant and unjustifiable," is only an instance 
of that partiality which almost every man in- 
dulges with regard to himself: the liberty of the 
press is a blessing when we are inclined to write 
against others, and a calamity when we find 
ourselves overborne by the multitude of our 
assailants ; as the power of the crown is always 
thought too great by those who suffer by its in- 
fluence, and too little by those in whose favour 
it is executed ; and a standing army is generally 
accounted necessarr by those who command, 
and dangerous and oppressive by those who 
support it. Such was the opinion of that great 
leviathan of literature. Dr. Johnson, who lived 
at that pecaliar period when the press of Eng- 
land roused itself from the lethargy which h^ 
so long overpowered it, and though it could not 
escape persecution, for the first time it asserted 
its nght to take a place in the councils of the 
nation. Johnson not only witnes.sed the im- 
portant struggle, but was himself one of the 
great means by which the proceedings of the 
bouse of commons became known to those to 
whom they are alone amenable — the people. 

The eighteenth century mav be considered 
the most important in the annals of printing in 
this country; the exertions of the press, if uiey 
did not completely overthrow the enemies of 
free discussion, raised the spirit of liberty, and 
put to flight the evil demons of tyranny and per- 
secution which had so long haunted the dark 
night of ignorance and oppression. " The strong 
barriers which confined tne stores of wisdom, 
says Amott in his Elementt of Physic, " have 
been thrown down, and a flood overspreads the 
earth : old establishments are adapting them- 
selves into the spirit of the age ; new establish- 
ments are rising; the inferior schools are intro- 
ducing improved systems of instruction, and 
good books are rendering every man's fireside a 
•chool. From all these causes there is growing 



up an enlightened public opinion, which quickens 
and directs the progress of every art and science, 
and through the medium of a free press, although 
overlooked by many, is now rapidly becoming the 
governing influence in all the affairs of man." 

" The utility and influence of the press, in 
the world of our moral being, is strikingly and 
beautifully analogous to that property of the 
atmosphere of our physical universe wnicb we 
call reflection. For, as by this simple, yet won- 
derful contrivance of nature, not only is light 
from the great luminaries transmitted to us, but 
every visible particle of matter is made by radi- 
ations, in turn, to contribute to the general stock 
of light and glory by which we are surrounded, 
until earth is filled with beauty, and heaven 
with splendour ; so (A« Prat not only transmits 
to us from their rich and elevated sources the 
world-enlightening rays of genius and science, 
but even the smallest radiations of mind, the 
feeblest scintillations of intellect, are enabled by 
its aid, to render their minute beauties visible ; 
tending, by their infinite number, rather than 
by their individual importance, to promote the 
general spread of knowledge, and the consequent 
improvement of society. Genius dazzles and 
delights us; but it is the multitudinous radi- 
ations from inferior minds which make us- ac- 
quainted with those ten thousand proximate 
objects upon which our happiness and well-being 
in a great degree depend, yet which, but for the 
' press,' would, perhaps, entirely, and for ever, 
have escaped our notice. As without the pro- 
perty of reflection in the atmosphere, though the 
glorious luminaries of heaven might still walk 
in brightness the paths of their magnificent 
orbits, rejoicing in their undiminished lustres, 
or repose themselves in solemn grandeur on 
their everlasting thrones, cheering and delight- 
ing the worlds of creatures by which they are 
immediately surrounded, yet we should derive 
no advantage' from their existence, no delight 
from their career of glory; deprived uf its aid. 
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even the world of light itself would communicate 
no light to us ; nor the canopy from which ten 
thousand lesser brilliants now shed their streams 
of radiance upon our path, be other than a star- 
less void, a dark and gloomy waste. So, were 
the vivifying labours of the press suspended, 
though those mightier master spirits of our com- 
mon nature — those worlds of intellectual energ;y 
which, as it were, of themselves, create the light 
in which they 'live and move' — might continue, 
though withdrawn from their influence over 
meaner minds, to solace their own spirits in the 
unborrowed wealth of native genius ; might 
still pursue in solitude their godlike course, 
revelling and rejoicing in all the delights of 
reiinied and elevated intellectual existence — we, 
who walk but by their light, who shine but by 
reason of their brightness, and are mentally 
visible to each other but as we radiate the scat- 
tered beams of their profuse effulgence, should 
soon present, in our degradation and debase- 
ment,- the appalling spectacle of a dark moral 
chaos, where every thing which now instructs, 
and charms, and ennobles, would speedily be 
buried beneath an ever-gathering, ever-deepen- 
ing cloud of cheerless, undistiuguishing bar- 
barism." — JiecollectioTu in Retirement. 

1701. A bill for laying a stamp-duty of a 
penny upon every number of a periodical pub- 
lication, consisting of a whole sheet, and of a 
halfpenny when it consisted of only half a sheet, 
was first brought into parliament this year, 
though it did not then pass into a law. Among 
the loose sheets in the British museum, there is 
one entitled Reasons humbly offered to the Par- 
liament in behalf of several Persons concerned in 
Paper-making, Printing, and Publishing the 
Halfpenny Newspapers, against this bill while it 
was in dependence. From this statement it ap- 

! tears that there were then in London five printers 
that is, we must suppose, master printers) en- 
gaged in the trade of these cheap periodical 
publications, which is spoken of as one of very 
recent origin. The quantity of paper consumed 
by them is estimated to amount^ " by a modest 
computation," to 20,000 reams in the year. 
Each of the five printers, it is stated, " pays 9s. 
per week duty to his majesty, over and besides 
1». for every advertisement therein inserted, so 
that, by a like computation, each printer of the 
said halfpenny newspaper pays communibus 
annis to the king the sum of about £60, besides 
what the paper-maker pays." 

The third objection urged against the pro- 
posed stamp-dutv lets us into a little more of 
the statistics of the trade. It runs thus : — " For 
that the said newspapers have been always a 
whole sheet and a half, and sold for one half- 
penny to the poorer sort of people, who are pur- 
chasers of it by reason of its cheapness, to divert 
themselves, and also to allure herewith their 
young children, and entice them to reading; 
and should a duty of three-halfpence be laid 
upon these newspapers (which by reason of the 
coarseness of the paper the generality of gentle- 
men are above conversing with) it would utterly 



extinguish and suppress the same." It is added 
that hundreds of persons and families get their 
bread bv selling the publications in question. 
Many blind persons are stated to be thus em- 
ployed, and " divers of them," says the account, 
" who are industrious, and have but a penny or 
three-halfpence for stock to begin with in a 
morning, will before night advance it to eighteen 
pence or two shillings, which greatly tends to 
the comfortable support of such miserable, pour, 
and blind creatures, who sell them about the 
streets."* 

1701. It is a curious fact, that all the im- 
provements in typography followed each other 
in such quick succession, that in a few years 
from its first invention in Europe, we find printers 
in possession of all our common modes of work- 
ing, and producing specimens of their art, which 
even now cannot be surpassed. Of this some of 
the early printed missals upon vellum afford 
ample proof. But if we have reason to be 
surprised at the quick steps by which printing 
with moveable types was perfected, we have 
more cause to wonaer why, with the acquisition 
of moveable types, the art became stationary. 
The transition from founding single letters to 
founding whole pages was so invitingly obvious, 
that the circumstance of its not having been at- 
tempted, may we think be more reasonably 
imputed to a want of enterprise, than to any 
ignorance of the perfect practicability of the art. 

With regard to the merit of printing with 
stereotypes, Holland possesses far more substan- 
tial claims to the merit of this invention than to 
the glory of originating the noble art of typo- 
graphy. Besides a quarto bible published in 
1711, there exists a Dutch bible, stereotyped 
in folio, at the commencement of this century. 
These are indisputable proofs that the art of 

* A document, without dnte, kboat the beKinninr cf 
1696. in the British museum, entitled, the Cate of iht Pu- 
per Traderg, represents that a bill was then pending for 
laying ^20 per cent, upon paper, parchment, TcUnm, and 
pasteboard, to be imported ; j£-90 per cent, on English pa- 
pers, &c. ; and j£'i7 lOs. per cent, on goods then in hand 
to be sold. It is stated that there were not then one 
hundred paper mills in all England, with the exception of 
that l)elonging to the company (what company is meant 
we do not know). The value of paper annaally made in 
England, at this time was only about jtr28,0OO. " The pa- 
per -malters," the representation goes on to say, "are 
generally very poor, and now can scarce maintain tiielr 
fomilies ; but when (as by this bill required) they moat pay, 
or give security for the duty before they sell, this mann- 
facture will be so much lessened that most of the mfOs 
must be ruined, and the makers, witli their families, be- 
com'e a charge to their respective parishes. The same may 
be said of the parchment-makers. « « • The piintiiig 
trade now consumes the greatest part of the paper ; bat tf 
this duty be laid, the consumption will not be half what it 
now is, few books but that are of absolute necessity bcjng 
now printed by reason of the present advance opon paiKV; 
much less will they be able to bear the charge npoo the 
press when so great a doty shall be laid upon the coromo. 
nity. This will ruin some hundreds of booksellera, book. 
binders, and printers, and others depending on that tndci* 
It appears that under this act every sheet of paper that 
was sold to the public bore on it Uie king's stamp, and 
also that oflBces or shopsfor the retail of paper thus stamped 
were opened in all parts of the kingdom, by commissioDers 
appointed to see the act carried into effect. The commis- 
sioners seem to have obtained their enpplies <:t paper by 
contracting for it with certain manufactnrer^ The two 
principal offices of the commissioners were at Uocaln's- 
inn and Southwark, 
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stereotype printing was employed in Holland 
long before it was ever known in France. In a 
note to No. 1316 of Barbier's Catalogue, it is 
also recorded that Johann Muller, pastor of the 
German church at Leyden, bad devised, in the 
year 1701, a novel method of printing, which 
mnch resembles the process of stereotyping as 
now practised. This method consisted m com- 
posing the page in the usual manner, correcting 
It accurately — securing the type with iron ties — 
taming it over on its face, and then cementing 
it into a solid mass by means of a metallic com- 
position, or probably of mastic. The first trial 
of this process was made with a book of prayers, 
and printed by W. Muller, the inventor's son, 
in this year. The invention was transferred to 
Hake ; and Muller, in a letter of the 28th of 
June, 17U9, mentions that he had published a 
Syriac new testament conjointly with Lexicon 
Luther's bible. ' 

Upon the question of the origin of the inven- 
tion, as at present practised, Mr. Tilloch, editor 
of the Phitotophieal Magazine, has given in the 
tenth volume of that work, the following extract 
translated from a Dutch writer. " Above a 
hundred years ago the Dutch were in possession 
of the art of prmting with solid or fixed types, 
which, in every respect, was superior to Didot's 
stereotype. It may, however, be readily com- 
prehended that these letters were not cut in so 
elegant a manner, especially when we reflect on 
the progress which typography has made since 
that period. Samuel and J. Luchtmans, book- 
sellers at Leyden, have still in their possession 
the forms of a quarto bible, which were con- 
structed in this ingenious manner. Many thou- 
sand impressions were thrown off, which are in 
every body's hands, and the letters are still good. 

" The inventor of this useful art was J. Van 
der Mey, father of the well-known painter of 
that name. About the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury he resided at Leyden. With the assistance 
of Muller, the clergyman of the German congre- 
gation there, who carefully superintended the 
correction, he prepared and cast the plates for 
the above-mentioned quarto bible. This bible 
he published also in folio, with large margins 
ornamented with figures, the former of which 
are still in the hands of Elwe, bookseller at 
Amsterdam ; also an English new testament, 
and Schauf 's Syriac JXcHonaty, the former of 
which were melted down ; and likewise a small 
Greek testament in 18mo." 

A very intelligent and useful work was pub- 
lished by Mr. Hodgson, of Newcastie-upon- 
Tyne, which ought to be in the hands of eveiy 
person who make the art of printing either their 
business or amusement, entitled. An Estay on 
the Origin and Progrea of Stereotype Printing : 
itudnding a description of the various Proceuet. 
By Thomat Ronton. Newcattle : printed by 
andforS. Hodgson, fxc. 1820. Mr. Hodgson 
lays claim " to little merit beyond that of col- 
lecting into one publication a variety of inform- 
ation, which either lay scattered in different 
works, or was unknown to the generality of 



English readers." It is plain &om his work, 
that he is equally excellent either as author or 

{>rinter ; without, however, any practical know- 
edge of the stereotype branch of the art. Con> 
siderable extracts are made by Mr. Hodgson, 
from the memoir of M. Camus Histaire de SU- 
riotypie, 1802, 8vo. His exposure of the inven- 
vention of Van der Mey throws a new, and 
much more rational, light upon the subject: he 
says, " this mode, which may be considered an 
intermediate link between the operations of 
common letter-press printing and tnose of ste- 
reotype, as practised at the present day, con- 
sisted in immersing the bottoms of the types, 
after the pages ha^ been composed, and made 
quite correct, nearly up to the shoulder of the 
letter, in melted lead or solder, thus rendering 
the nage one solid mass. In this manner. Van 
der Mev prepared for Samuel Luchtmans, book- 
seller of Leyden, the pages of a quarto and folio 
edition of ue bible, aiM of some other books. 
The waj in which he prepared his pages having 
been misunderstood, or unknown to all the Eng- 
lish writers who have yet noticed this subject, 
this artist has been constantly represented as the 
inventor of stereotype printing, in the usual ac- 
ceptation of that term, an honour to which he 
is certainly not entitled. The authority on 
which I have ventured to give the above ex- 
planation of the process pursued by Van der 
Mey, is a letter, dated Leyden, June 24, 1801, 
addressed by Messrs. S. and T. Luchtmans, 
booksellers, of that city, to M. Renouard, of 
Paris. As this letter is very interesting, both 
on account of this explanation, and also for the 
notice it contains of the works on which this 
process was employed, I here insert a translation 
of it as published by M. Camus. 

" ' We have sent you a copy of our stereotype 
bible, which we take the liberty of offering vou 
as a work truly interesting in regard to the his- 
tory of the art. All the plates of it are now in 
our possession, and notwithstanding that many 
thousand copies have been printed from them, 
they are still in very g^ood condition. They are 
formed by soldering the bottoms of common 
types together, with some melted substance, to the 
thickness of about three quires of writing paper. 
The plates were made, about the beginning of 
the last century, by an artist named Van der Mey, 
at the cost of our late grandfather, Samuel 
Luchtmans, bookseller. The same artist, at 
the same time, and in the same manner, 
also prepared for our grandfather, the stereo- 
type plates of a folio Dutch bible ; these 
plates are at present in possession of the book- 
seller Elwe ; and afterwards of a Greek new 
testament, on brevier, and of 24mo. size, the 
plates of which are still preserved by us. The 
fast work which this artist executed in this 
manner, was the Novum Testamentum Syriacum 
et Lexicon Syriacum, by Schauf, 2 vols. 4to. ; a 
work sufficiendy known. The plates of this 
last work have been destroyed. These instances 
comprise, as far as our knowledge extends, all 
the attempts of this kind which have yet been 

4 D 
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made in this country.' This letter satisfactorily 
explains the nature of the process pursued by 
Van der Mey, and proves that the doubts which 
hare been expressed respecting his right to the 
appellation of iuYentor of stereotype printing 
were not entertained without foundation. The 
misconception which has arisen on the subject, 
has been chiefly occasioned by the incorrect 
statement which appeared in the Niew Algtmtin 
Konst en Letter Bode, for 1798. In the swte- 
ment here alluded to, of which a translation will 
be found in the tenth volume of the Philosophi- 
cal Magazine, page 276, Van der Mey is repre- 
sented as having ' prepared and cast the plates' 
an expression which certainly is not warranted 
by the fact." 

As far as is known, Van der Mey printed no- 
thing else in this manner : and the art of pre- 
paring solid blocks was lost at his death, or, at 
feast, was not afterwards employed. 

1701. In Brown's History of Nonirich, the 
following notice occurs under this year ; " The 
art of printing, which had been discontinued 
many years, was revived by Francis Burges, 
^ho opened a printing office near the red well." 
A copy of the list of Norfolk preachers, appointed 
by the bishop of Norwich for the year 1701, 
printed by this Burges, occurs among Bagford's 
collections in the British museum ; it was sent 
to John Bagford by bishop Tanner, and at the 
bottom contains a note in tne handwriting of the 
bishop. In a book entitled. Some Observations 
4m the we and oriyinall of the noble art of Print- 
ing, by Fr. Burges, 8vo. Norwich, 1701, the 
author observes, that " the first day that ever 
printing was at Norwich, was Saturday the 27th 
of September, 1701 : and this was the first book 
that ever was printed and published there." 
However corteet or erroneous the latter part of 
this statement may be, it decidedly proves that 
Bur^ knew nothing of Anthony Solempne's 
previous printing at Norwich, and consequently 
attests the extreme rarity of those early speci- 
mens, even upwards of a century ago. — See page 
340, ante. In Bum's catalogue for 1827, (No. 
2089) occurs a book thus announced : " Thomas 
Stackhouse (of Norwich) Mutual duties of El- 
ders and People, 4to. Printed for Edward Giles, 
Norwich, 1696." This book perhaps was printed 
far Giles, at some other towu ; and this opinion 
is confirmed by a sermon upon a man executed 
at Norwich, which was printed in London " for 
Edward Giles,* bookseller in Norwich," in 1696. 

1701. A printing establishment was erected 
in the monastery of Sn aoof, situated in the midst 
of a lake, near to Bucharest the capital of Wal- 
lachia, by Anthimus, archbishop of Wallachia, 

* He evens yearly with those he is concerned with, 
■rfaich may b« a serviceable liint to the boolcsellerB in 
London. ThepiousandleaniedDr.Collings was his great 
bienii he has met with very good success in his way; 
bat the bookseller* in the oounfy cannot in a settled way 
cither mln or enrich themselves so soon as those in Lon- 
don, in regard they have not the temptation, nor indeed 
the opportnnlty to print much ; but this is no more ap- 
plicable to Mr. Gyles than to any other, so far oat of 
town. He is an honest man. I know him to be so. — 
Vunton, 



and amply supplied by him with Arabic, Greek, 
and lUyrian types. Scnnurrer, in his Bibliotkeea 
Arabiea, notices a Greek and Arabic Mismi, 
executed here in the year 1701. The volniDe 
was printed at the expense of John Constantioe 
Bessaraba, the waywode of Wallachia, and by 
him g^tuitously distributed to the Arabian 
priests. Schnurrer states it be tolerably weD 
printed; notices its being a book of extreme rarity 
m Europe, but he himself had chanced to pick 
up a copy for a small sum, at a public auction 
in Leipsic. 

1701, Jan. 1. A New Observator on the pre- 
sent Times. No. 1. 

1701, Jan. The Monthly Miscellany, or Me- 
moirs for the Curious. 

1701. The Post Angel. Printed by G. Croona.* 

1701, June 6. The Proceedings of the King's 
Commission of the Peace, and Oyer and Termi- 
ner and Gaol Delivery of Newgate. 

1701, Julys. The New StaU of Europe, hotb 
as to publick Transactions and Learning ; with 
impartial Observations thereon. No. 8. 

1702, Jan. 1. Died, SAMUELf Green, the 
founder of an extensive family of printers in 
North America. He succeeded Stephen Daye4 
as printer to the college of Cambridge, about 
the year 1648, or beginning of 1649, and during 
fifty years, under government, was the manager 
ana conductor of the press at Cambridge, and 
prosecuted the art extensively and with sacces. 
Under the auspices of the college and of the 
London corporation for propagating Christianity 
among the Indians, he undertook and completed 
more than one edition of the scriptures, the 
psalter, a catechism, and other books in the 
Indian language, in the year 1653, &c. an ample 
and interesting account of which is given by 
Thomas, together with a list of ninety-five pieces, 
dated 1649—1692, proceeding from his prest:. 
Thomas adds, " Soon after his decease, the print- 
ing materials were removed from Cambridge, and 
probably sold. It does not appear that the cor- 
poration of the college owned any types aAer 
this time, till about the year 1718, when Mr. 
Thomas Hollis, of London, a great benefactor 

* Some would Insinuate as though he favoured the Ja- 
eobites, but I take him for a man of more sense ; howercr, 
that is no more essential to his character under the notioa 
of a printer, than the recommendation of an under groom 
to prince Rapert, which ran in such terms as these, that 
be was a good churchman, bad a great Taloe for the com- 
mon prayer, when, alas 1 prince Rupert did not want his 
horses should be dressed according to the liturgy of the 
diurch of England. Mr. Croom is a fair dealer, onder- 
stands his business, and these arc the life of matter. He 
has always been obliging to me, and formerly printed tat 
me The Figvrine Liturgg, and of late several sheets of the 
Post .Angel.— Dunton. 

t See page 4}a, and for Stephen Oreen read Stnd 
Green. 

t Daye continued to reside at Cambridge, where be dkd 
December 22, 1668. Thomas observes, that he had act 
been able to find but few books printed by Daye, and in 
no one of these was his name to be found. He girts a 
list of thirteen pieces executed by the printer between the 
years lOsg and 1640. among which are the laws of tke 
colony, and two editions of the psalms in metre, trmulated 
far the use of the saints, especially in New Encland, dated 
l&to. The book is so scarce in America, that Mr. Tbooas 
could only find one copy, and tbat wanted the tltle-I((t. 
A perfect copy is in the Bodleian library at Oxford. 
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to the college, among other gifts presented to 
the university a fount, or cast, of Hebrew, and 
another of Greek types, both of which were of 
the size of long primer. The Greek was not 
used until 1761, when the government of the 
college had •& work printed, entitled PieUa el 
gratvUtio cMegii Cantabrigientit amid Novan- 
glot, dedicated to king George III., on his 
accession to the throne; two of these poetical 
essays being written in Greek, called these types 
into use. They were never used but at that 
time, and were, in January, 1764, destroyed by 
the file that consumed Harvard halt, one of the 
college buildings in which the types and college 
library were deposited : the cast of Hebrew 
escaped, having been sent to Boston some time 
before, to print professor Sewall's Hebrew Gram- 
mar." Green left a large family behind him, 
and his descendants continued to exercise the 
business of printers at Boston, until the com- 
mencement of the revolution in 1775. 

1702, March 8. Died, William III, king of 
England, in the fifty-second year of his age. 
With respect to his character, William neither 
merited tne encomiums of his friends, who have 
asserted that he possessed every virtue ; nor the 
severe censure of his enemies, who have dressed 
him in every vice. He was more indebted to 
steady perseverance, than to peculiar talents, for 
bis higb military reputation. He possessed na- 
tural courage, energy of mind, and firmness in 
the execution of his plans. In person he was 
ungraceful, his manner cold and repulsive, and 
bis temper silent and unsocial. He recommended 
the practice of virtue by his example, but it had 
little effect on men who were corrupted by the 
licentiousness of the former reigns. In excuse 
for the intrigues which he entered into to de- 
throne his uncle and father-in-law,* a late histo- 
rian says, " As William's heart seems to have 
been as dead to the sympathetic feelings, as his 
soul was insensible to the charms of literature 
and the beauties of the elegant arts, it is possible 
that, while he was guiding the great political 
system, he might be led by the illusions of am- 
bition, under the appearance of principle, to 
think the ties of blood and the right of inheri- 
tance as necessanr sacrifices to the welfare of 
Europe, and the interests of the reformed reli- 
gion. England, at least, was obliged to him for 
supporting her cause in a grand struggle for li- 
berty and a protestant succession. But she has 
dearly paid for those blessings, by being involved 
in destructive foreign wars, partly, indeed, ren- 
dered necessary by the supmeness of her two 
preceding reigns, but in which she ought natu- 
rally to have had no concern ; by the introduction 
of the infamous practice of corrupting parlia- 
ments, in order to eng.-ige them to support those 
wars; and by their unavoidable consequence, a 
grievous national debt, which daily accumulating 
and augmenting the weight of government, 
threatens us with the worst of evils." 



* James II. died >t St. GemwuM, in Frwce, September 
If, 1701, *ced 68 years. 



William's death was occasioned by the stumb- 
ling of his horse, near Hampton-court, by which 
his collarJ)one was dislocated, and a trifling in- 
jury to a feidtk. body brought death upon him 
in a few days. On his left arm was found a rib- 
bon, which had tied to it a gold ring, with some 
hair of the late queen Mary. His last words 
were, Je tire vert ma fin. I draw near my end. 
William expired in his palace at Kensington, on 
the 8th of March, and in the fifty-second year 
of his age. After the body had lain some days 
in state, it was interred in Henry VII.'s chapel, 
Westminster abbey. 

1702. Edmund Bohun, a voluminous, politi- 
cal, and miscellaneous writer, and licenser of the 
{iress.* Dunton says that "he was our last 
icenser before the act of printing expired, and 
he licensed for me that remarkable book called 
The tecond Spira, and was wont often to visit 
me; he used great freedom of speech as one 
that would neither seek nor dread the power of 
an^. He once took the Shortest way with tht 
Dusentert and was noticed as a furious man 
against them. He has a wit so pregnant and 
prompt to every thing, that you would think it 
was formed for the very thing, whatsoever it was 
he was about. He is sufficiently qualified to be 
a licenser, for he is a man well skilled in most 
kinds of literature. Besides (under the rose) he 
is a pretty author himself; has written a Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, revised and enlarged Hey- 
lins Cotmography, and, were it not for his former 



* John Dunton also chsractertsed the three foUowinff 
Ucensera :— 

Mr. Edward Cook received Ills authority from the 
principal secretary of state, and was a lit licenser to sue 
ceed Mr. Fraaer, for he was no bigot to any party j Imt 
was true and Just to churchmen, presbyteilans, and dis- 
senters of all sorts. Hewas a good lawyer, and furnished 
with a lari^ stocli of wit and moderation : he luul no nar- 
row thoaghts, nnr no superstitions opinions in religion, 
and therefore as he did not shut Umself up within a party, 
so neither did he shut any party out from him, but was a 
licenser generally loved and respected by all men : many 
of our city aldermen treated him with a respect so peculiar 
and generous, and he was so well known in London, that 
it was impossible that common artlflce should defiune and 
slur him. His character was unblemished, his virtue too 
bright to be soiled by the highflyers, and his carriage was 
very sweet and obliging, so that the natural kindness and 
serenity of his mind gave liim the hearts of all the book- 
sellers. In a word, Mr. Cook was a very active ingenious 
man, and had such an interest at court, that he procured 
for me the royal privilege mentioned in page 163 ; and liad 
the act for printing continued in force, Mr. Cook had been 
licenser to this day. 

Ma. HaaoN, our fifth licenser, liad a comely mien, and an 
■Irofpleasantness in bis countenance- He was famished 
with a large stock of learning, and a great master at Ui 
temper. Willie he was very young he hit naturally on the 
true method ofstndy, and contracted friendship with great 

men, particnlarly with the earl of , who obsen1n( 

his great piety and zeal for the church, made him a licen- 
ser. His acquaintance at court, and love to bis studies, 
contributed to the pofection of his mind, and were pro- 
phetic symptoms of bis future eminence, yet no prefer- 
ment or science could divert ' him f^om the study d liim. 
self, as the regularity of his conversation abundantly 
shows. A becoming modesty and conduct appeared in the 
first stage of his life, and continue like a guardian angel 
to attend him to this day, so that liis life shines in every 
part, both private and public ; and thoueh he continned 
licenser but four months, yet be left his place with a great 
deal of honotu", and never jusUy displeased any man. — 

Ma. NiCHOisTS was a man of easy access, and ready to 
licenK ; and tliat is all I shall say of him, for I never 
desired his imprimature. • 
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carriage towards dissenters, I would call him the 
Fhcenix of learned licensers." Mr. Bohun was 
a native of Suffolk ; the time of his dg^th is not 
ascertained, but is supposed to htyTnVr" place 
about this year. 

l702,Am-il 1. Obsenator. Printed byJ.How.* 

1702. The WeeklvRemembrancer. 

1702, April 23. The Form of the Proceeding 
to the Coronation of her moit excellent Majesty 
Queen Amte. 

1702, Sept. 9. The Secret Mercury; or, the 
Adrenture of Seven Days. 

1702. Poeticd Obiervator. 

1703. Samuel de Tournes, a celebrated 
printer at Geneva, flourished at this time. Indi- 
viduals of this family were settled at the same 
place in the end of the last, and former part of 
this century. To some of their descendants, 
who were living at Lyons and Geneva, Wolfius 
dedicated his Monumenta Typographica, as the 
most ancient family of printers, who were equally 
distinguished by their typographical skill and by 
Uieir personal virtues. 

1703. In the convocation of the clergy of the 
lower house, a complaint was exhibited against 
the printers of the Bible, for the careless and 
defective manner in which it was printed by the 
patentees. The edition complained of was one 
printed by Hayes, at Cambridge, in 1677 and 
1678 ; and an edition in folio printed at London, 
in 1701. The printers continued, however, to 
print the bible carelessly, with a defective type, 
on bad paper ; and when printed, to sell uem 
at an exorbitant price. 

1703. A pamphlet was published this year 
with the following strange title : the Deformity 
of Sin Cured, a sermon, preached at Michael's, 
Crooked-lane, before the prince of Orange ; by 
the rev. James Crookshanks, sold by Matthew 
Dowton, at the Crooked Billet, near Cripplegate, 
and by all other booksellers. The words of the 
text are, "Every crooked path shall be made 
straight." The prince before whom it was 
preached, was deformed in his person. 

1703. Died, Edwabd Millinoton, an emi- 
nent bookseller and auctioneer, who was con- 
cerned in most of the sales for above forty years, 
and of whom Dunton says, he commenced and 
continued auctions upon the authority of Hero- 
dotus, who commends that way of sale for the 
disposal of the most exquisite and finest beauties 
to their amorotot, and further informs the world, 
that the sum so raised was laid out for the por- 
tions of those to whom nature had been less kind ; 



* He wu ■ bookseller for many years, and now follows 
the trsde of in^ntliir. He printed the Com relating to mjr 
second wtfe, which will be inserted in the sixth stage of 
my life, revised and corrected. Mr. How is generons and 
firank, and speaks whatever he thinks ; which, in spite of 
the highflyers, has given him an honest character. He is 
a tnte lover of his queen and country, and I b^eve would 
be as willing to saciiflce his life and fortune for the good 
of ^ther as the honest countryman, or master Tntchin 
himself. He was a great sufferer in king James's reign, 
and has had the fate of being a traTcUer ; but being an 
honest man at the bottom, he is blessed wherever he goe«. 
Be is now settled in Gracechnrch.street; and, being a 
ipnat prcilactor (as we see by the Lombm Spt and the Ob- 
••raotor, &c.) is like to increase apace.— Dntfim. 



so that he'll never be forgotten while his nameis 
Ned, or he a man of remarkable elocution, wit, 
sense, and modesty ; characters so eminently his, 
that he would be known by them among a thon- 
sand. Millington (from the time he sold Dr. 
Annesly's libraiy) expressed a particular friend- 
ship for me. He was originally a bookseller, 
which he left off, being better cut oat for an 
auctioneer: he had a quick wit, and a wonderful 
fluency of speech. There was usually as mndt 
comedy in his once, twice, thrice, as can be met 
with in a modem play : " Where," said Milling- 
ton, " b your generous flame for learning ? Wbo 
but a sot or blockhead would have money in his 
pocket and starve his brains T' Though I sup- 
pose he had but a round of jests. Dr. C 

once bidding too leisurely for a book, says Mil- 
lington, " Is this your Primitive Christianitg ?" 
alluding to a book the honest doctor had pub- 
lished under that title. He died in Cambrioge; 
and I hear they bestowed an elegy on his me- 
mory, and design to raise a monument to his 
ashes. An elegy upon the lamented death of 
Edward Millington, the famous auctioneer. 

1703, Nov. 27. Great storm in England.* Mr. 
John Tavlob, bookseller, in Patenioster-row,f 
having experienced a merciful preservation dur- 
ing the great storm ; and being at that period a 
member of the (Baptist) church meeting, litUe 
Wild-street, Lmcoln's-inn-fields, instituted an 
annual sermon, to perpetuate the recollecti<»i of 
that affecting occurrence. 

1703, Aug. 3. Heraditut Rident ; a Dialogs 
between Jest and Earnest concerning the Times. 

1703. The Daily Courant. No.l. 

1704. About this period the celebrated family 
of printers, Barbod, settled in Paris; their press 
had been distinguished for correctness and neat- 
ness in the middle of the sixteenth centurr. At 
Paris, Joseph Gerard Barbou continued the col- 
lection of Latin classics in 12mo. which Con- 
stelier had begun. Constelier had published 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Lucretius, Sal- 
lust, Virgil, Nepos, Lucan, Phasdrus, Horace, 
Velleius, Eutropius, Juvenal and Persius, Mar- 
tial and Terence. Barbou, from whW the 
whole collection generally takes its name, pub- 
lished C8esar,Gurtius, Tacitus, Plautus, Seneca, 
Ovid, Cicero, Justin, both the Plinies and Livy, 
and also some of the later Latin authon: in the 
same form. The present owner of the whde 
publication, Aug^ste Delalain, has added to 
the collection four volumes, and sells the whole 
set of seventy-seven volumes, dune in boards, at 
350 francs ; bound at 600 francs. 

1704. Fbeoerick Rotbscholtz, a book- 
seller of Nuremberg, flourished at this period, 
and acquired a distinguished name in the worid . 
of literature. The list of his productions is very 

* The damage in the city of London only, was com- 
puted at near ^^00,000 sterling. At Bristol it was about 
^100,000. In the whole it was supposed that the loss was 
greater than that produced by the great Are in Loodos, 
18M, wlilch was estimated at ^«,0M,ooo. 

t Deals very mocb, and Is very honest He is indos- 
trlons and obHging, and Ms prindptea arc moderate.— 
Dtrntan. 
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extended, and many of them display great learn- 
ing. Among them is a work in two volumes 
4to. entitled A thort Etmy towards an Ancient 
and Modem History of Booksellers. 

1704. The fir$t newspaper published in North 
America, appeared this year, entitled TTie Boston 
yews-Letter, published by authori^. The printer 
was Bartholomew Green, son of Samuel, whom 
we hare mentioned as printer to Harvard college ; 
a person of consideration, and several years a 
deacon of the Old South Church. Among other 
subjects of commendation urged in his obituaiy, 
is his " caution of publishing anything offensive, 
light, or hurtful."- The proprietor, however, for 
the first eighteen years, was John Campbell, a 
Scotchman by birth, the postmaster of the town, 
whose office, without supposing it to have exer- 
cised, in him, the sharp intuition of his country- 
woman, the postmistress of St. Ronan's Well, 
naturally gave him the freest access to intelli- 
gence useful to his work. At the end of eighteen 
years it fell into the hands of Green, and by him 
fud his successors was continued till the evacu- 
ation of Boston by the British troops in 1776, 
being in later years the organ of the tory party, 
and the only paper continued in Boston through 
the siege. 

1704, Sq>t.4. Z>i«;, Sir RooerL'Estranoe,* 
who was the first individual in England who 
acquired notoriety as an occasion^ political 
wnter, and also the first writer who regularly 
enlisted himself under the banner of a party for 
pay. He was of an ancient family in Norfolk, 
and distinguished himself as a soldier at the 
outbreak of the rebellion. Being captured by 
the parliamentary army, he was tried and con- 
demned to die, and lay in prison almost four 
years, every morning expecting to be led forth 
to execution. He was at last liberated, and lived 
in almost total obscurity till the restoration, 
when he was rewarded with the invidious post 
of licenser of the press. He commenced the 
Obtervator in 1681, and continued it through 
three volumes in folio. In this work L'£lstrange 
went as^reat lengths to vindicate the measures 



* It is k pltr Towzei's old Worrier, Hony Care, were 
not now tUve— for no limner can bit his featniee ao well 
as he: however, tir Roger Is a renurkable peraon, end I 
win draw him aa well ta I can. Then to come to hii cha- 
racter, — Sir Roger descended ttom an aaUent and worthy 
ftuniljr, yet I cannot make bis picture like him wtthoat 
telling the world his sting la gone, and aince hla weekly 
satire ia (kllen asleep, la no longer a goide to the inferior 
clergy. " Hark ye, sir Author," comea a little piece of 
cra^ buzzing in my ean, " conaider what yon say and 
do. There la respect due to the unfortunate, eapeelally to 
thoae who have been great, and are still men of aenae and 
ingenuity; and bealdea yon know what he has done of 
ondonbtod value. Re only haa had the rare happineaa of 
bettering aome of the beat authors in a tianaladon, — and 
hisSeiweaaiuiOjten will live aa long aa the world." All 
Vbia I knew before— but what ia thia to honeaty t There 
is the Jewel. Wit ia no more commendable in a knicht 
than conrage In a highwayman. A man that betrays his 
religion and country in pretending to defend it, and wiitea 
round to all the points of the compass— that waa made anr- 
veyor of the preaa — and would wink at unllcenaed books 
if the printer'a wife wonld but smile on him. How Hi 
tliia ia the character of sir Roger I leave to hla own con- 
science to conaider, and the rather aa he now atanda on 
the brink ot eternity (for he ia now above four acore) and 
has but a iiew minutes to repent it.— i>inif«ii. 



of the couTt,a8 ever were gone j)y any mercenary 
journalist. On the accession of James II. he 
was knighted, April 30, 1685; and elected in 
that year one of the representatives in parlia- 
ment for Winchester. December 16, 1688, he 
was committed to Newgate, for publishing trea- 
sonable papers against the government. He 
was again committed to Newgate,March 2, 1695, 
and from thence in a few days removed to the 
Marshalsea, where he continued till May, 1696. 
He died in his 88th year; as appears by An 
Elegy on the much lamented death of sir Roger 
L' Estrange. After the revolution he was left out 
of the commission of the peace ; and it is said 
q ueen Mary shewed her contempt of him by the 
following anagram she made upon his name. 

Roger L'Eatrayge, 
Lye atrange Roger I 

Sir Roger L'Estrange also translated EsopU 
Fables,* the works of Josephus, and many things 
from the Greek, Latin, and Spanish. In his 

Solitical writings he was so anxious to accommo- 
ate his style to the taste of the common people, 
that few of them could now be read with any 
degree of pleasure. 

1704, Oct. 28. Died, John Locke, author of 
An Essay on Human Understanding, and other 
eminent works. A more happy combination of 
the Christian, the scholar, ana the gentleman, 
has perhaps never been exhibited, than in the 
person of this distinguished philosopher. It is 
scarcely presumptious to say, that he brought to 
light perhaps all that is discoverable respecting 
the operations of the Human Understanding ; 
and, while his talents were devoted to a work 
which became one of the highest ornaments of 
the literature of his country, his pure and virtu- 
ous life displayed the most satisfactory proof of 
the practical efficacy of a piety, the sincerity of 
which was clearly proved by his efforts, not less 
humble than vigorous, to shew that all the 
parts of the Christian system were reconcileable 
to human reason. He was bom at Wrington, 
in Somersetshire, August 29, 1 632, and educated 
at Oxford, where, after taking his degree in arts, 
he entered on the study of physic, and made 
great proficiency. When lord Shaftesbuij was 
appointed lord chancellor, he made Mr. Locke 
secretary of presentations, which place he lost 
when his patron was deprived of the g^reat seal. 
After the revolution he was made a commissioner 
of appeals, and in 1695 a commissioner of trade 
and plantations. He died at Oates, in Essex. 
1704, Dec. II. Died, JoBH D-tRsr, senior, an 
eminent printer in Bartholomew-close, London. 
In Febnianr, 1684, he was convicted of printing 
a libel, call^ Lord RusulVs Speech, and fined 



* Printed by Mr. Gilliflower, of whom John Dnnton 
says, " Both hla eyea were never at once flrom home g for 
one kept honae, and obaerved the actlona of man, while the 
other roamed abroad for intelligence. He loved hia bottle 
and hia friend with an equal afllBctlon. He was very 
testy upon aome oecaslona i yet ttirivlng waa part of his 
character. He printed L'Batrange'a JBtop, lord HalUkz'a 
Adoiet to kts Dmighttr, and many excellent oopiea." Hia 
shop waa in Weatmlnster haU. 
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only twenty marks. On this subject, bishop 
Burnet, in a letter to lady Russell, says, " Now 
the business of the printer is at an end; and con- 
sidering how it was managed, it was dwindled 
to a very small fine, which one may well say 
was either too much or too little. The true 
design of the prosecution was to find me out, 
and so the printer was tampered with much to 
name the author." Mr. Darby was in the 80th 
year of his age at the time of bis decease. 

1704, Jan. 7. A New Observator. 

1704, Jan. 12. The Loyal Obsenator. No. 1. 

1704, Feb. 19. The Review of tlie Affaire of 
Frtmce, by Daniel De Foe, ended in May, 1713. 
It was during his imprisonment on a conviction 
for publishing a satincal pamphlet, entitled the 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters,* that De Foe 
commenced the above paper; and afterwards, 
namely, from 1st of Jan. 1706, a Review of tlie 
State of the English Nation. It was originally 
published only once a week, but at last appeared 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, printed 
on a half sheet, or four quarto pages. To the 
political news and disquisitions, was regularly 
appended a short chronicle of domestic incidents; 
and the whole was written by De Foe himself. 
The work was continued till the completion of 
the ninth volume, in May, 1713; when a tax 
which had recently been imposed induced the 
author to bring it to a termination. He was 
then in Newgate for the second time. De Foe's 
Review, which, at its commencement at least, 
had very good success, has been usually regarded 
as the parent, and in some respects the model of 
the Spectator. 

1704, Aug. 6. The Rehearsal, by C. Lesley. 
No. 1. 

1704, Sept. 10. Hie Observator Reformed. 

* St. James's, Jan. 10.— Whereas Daniel Defoe, alias 
De F^ioe, is charged with writing a scandaloiu and sedi- 
tious pamphlet, entitled. The Shortest Way with the Dis- 
sentere; he is a middle sized spare man, about forty- six 
years old, of a brown complexion, and darlc brown co. 
loured hair, but wears a wig, a hooked nose, a sharp chin, 
grey eyes, and a largre mole near his mouth ; was bom in 
London, and for many years was a hose factor in Free- 
man's yard, in Comhill, and now is owner of the brick 
and puitile works near Tilbury fort, in Essex y whoever 
shall discover the said Daniel De Foe to one of her majes- 
ty's principal secretaries of state, or any of her m^lesty'a 
Justices of peace, so as be may be apprehended, sliall have 
a reward of sgio, which her majesty has ordered immedi- 
ately to be paid upon such discovery. He was sentenced 
to pay a fine of two hundred marks to the queen, stand 
tliree times In the pillory, and be imprisoned during ttie 
queen's pleasure. This sentence was carried rigorously 
into efTect After his pooishment he wrote an ode to the 
pillory, of wUch the following is a portion : 

Hall Hi'roglyphic state machine, 
Condemned to punish fancy in ; 
Men that are men, can in thee feel no pain, 
And all thy insignificance disdain. 
Contempt, that false new word for shame. 
Is without crime an empty name — 
A shadow to amuse manldud. 
But never frights the wise or well fix'd mind; 
Virtue despises human scorn. 
And scandal's innocence adorn. 

Exalted on thy stool of state, 

What prospects do I see offatore fate? 

How Uie inscrutables of providence 

surer from onr contracted sense ; 

Hereby the errora of the town. 

That fools looli out, and knaves look on. 



Advertisements of eight linee inserted for a shil- 
ling. No. 1. The editors of newspapers often 
became the medium of communication betweoi 
their advertising friends ; and the advertisements 
which are given below, are not only curious, but 
throw some light upon the manners and customs 
of the latter part of the last, and early part of 
this century.* 

1704, JVotJ. 7. The Comical Observer. No. 1. 

1705. Thomas BALLARD,tthe first of an emi- 
nent family of booksellers, in Little Britain, 
who continued during nearly the whole of this 
century famous for their divinity catalogues. 
Mr. Thomas Ballard was thus characterise by 
Dunton in 1706: — " He is a young bookseller 
in Little Britain ; but is grown man in body 
now, but more in mind: 

His looks are in his mother's beauty drest. 
And all the father has informed his breast. 

1705. Henry Herrinoman gave de20 to the 
companv of stationers, to be applied to the pur- 
chase of a large silver flagon, weight 65 oz. 



* " If any Hamburgh or other merchant, who aliall 
deserve ^^00 with an apprentice, wants one, I can help.'* 

" One has a pert boy, about 10 years old, can wrtte, 
read, and be very well recommended ; she is willing he 
shoiUd serve some lady or gentleman." 

" 1 want a cook-maid for a merchant." 

" I sell chocolate made of the best nuts, wlUioat a]iiEe 
or perfume, and with vinelloes and spice, from four to tes 
shillings the pound, and I know them to be a great helper 
of bad stomachs, and restorative to weak people, and 111 
insure for their goodness." 

" If any will sell a free estate, within thirty mOea ct 
London, with or without a house, to the value of j^OO 
the year, or thereabout, I can help to a customer." 

" If any have a place belonging to the law. or oQxt- 
wise, that is worth itfiooo or .^ooo, I can help to a cos. 
tomer." 

" If any divine or theh: relicts, have complete sete d 
manuscript sermons upon the Epistles and Goepela, the 
Catechisms or Festivals, I can hdp to a customer." 

"A fair house in Eastcheap, next to the Flower-de-Us, 
now in the tenure of a smith, with a fair yard, laid with 
free stone, and a vault underneath, with a cellar under 
the shop, done with the same stone, is to be sold : I have 
the disposal of it." 

" I believe I could furnish all the nobility and Bentry 
in England with valuable servants, and such as can have 
very good recommendation." _ 

" Mr. David Rose, cliirurgeon and man-mi<nrife. Uvea 
at the first brick bouse on the right hand in Oun-yaid, 
Hoansditcli, near Aldgate, London. I have known hia 
these twenty years." 

"I want an apprentice for an eminent tallow-chandler.** 

" If any want all kind of necessaries for oorpa, or 
fnnerals, I can help to one who does assure me he win 
use them kindly i and whoever can keep their corps tHI 
they get to London, and have a coffin set down, mar have 
them afterwards kept any reasonable time." 

" About forty miles from London is a scboolmaftei'. has 
had such success with boys, as there are almost forty 
ministers and schoolmasters that were bis schcdais. Hi* 
wife also teaches e^ls lace-making, plain work, xaiaiBC 
paste, sauces, and cookery, to the degree of exactness. 
His price is ^10 to j6'11 the year, with a pair of aheets, 
and one spoon ; to be returned, if desired ; coaches aad 
other conveniences pass every day within half a mUc of 
the house ; and 'tis but an easy day's Journey to or from 
London." 

"I know ol several men and women whose friends 
wonid gladly have them match'd ; which I'll eodeavoar 
to do, as from time to time I shall hear of such whoae 
circumstances are likely to agree ; and I'll assure soch as 
will come to me, it shall be done with all the bonoor and 
secresy imaginable. Their own parents shall not manage 
it more to their satisfaction) and the more comes to ae, 
the better I shall be able to serve 'm." 

t The original name appears by the aoction catalogoe* 
to be Ballard. 
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1705, Feb. 27. Died, John Evelyn, a cele- 
brated and extraordinary individual, who most 
materially influenced the political events during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, of 
which he was also the chronicler. He was bom 
at Wotton, in Surry, October 31, 1620, and 
educated at Baliol college, Oxford. By his 
marriage with the daughter of Sir Richard 
Brown, in 1647, he became possessed of Sayes 
Court, a manor in Kent, where he led a retired 
life till the Restoration, to which he in some 
measure contributed. At the establishment of 
the Royal Society, he became one of the first 
members. In 1662 appeared his Sculplura, or 
the Hittory and Art of Chalcography and En- 
graving on Copper. He was appointed a com- 
missioner for the sick and wounded seamen, one 
of the commissioners for rebuilding St. Paul's, 
and afterwards had a place at the board of 
trade. In the reign of -James II. he was made 
one of the commissioners for executing the office 
of lord privy seal, and after the Revolution was 
appointed treasurer of Greenwich hospital. In 
1697 appeared his Numismata, or Ditcowne of 
MedaU, folio. Mr. Evelyn has the honour of 
being one of the first who improved horticulture, 
and introduced exotics into this country. Of 
his garden at Sayes Court, a curious account 
may be seen in the Philosophical Tramactions. 
It was by the publication of the Sylvia that 
Evelyn was chiefly known till the publication of 
his Diary, or Kalendarium, which begun in 
1641 ; his other writings had past away, but 
the Sylma remained a beautiful and enduring 
memorial of his amusements, his occupations, 
and his studies, his private happiness and his 
public virtues. It was the first book printed by 
order of the Royal Society, and was composed 
upon occasion of certain queries sent to that 
society by the commissioners of the navy. The 
Sylvia has no beauties of style to recommend it, 
and none of those felicities of expression by 
which the writer stamps upon your memory his 
meaning in all its force. Without such charms 
A Ditcourte of Forest Trees and the Propagation 
of Timber in his Majesty's Dominions might ap- 
pear to promise dry entertainment ; but he who 
opens the volume is led on insensibly from page 
to page, and catches something of the delight 
which made the author enter with his whole 
heart and all his faculties into the subject. It 
is a great repository of all that was then known 
concerning the forest-trees of Great Britain, 
their growth and culture, and their uses and 
qualities real or imaginary -, and he has en- 
livened it with all the pertinent facts and anec- 
dotes which occurred to him in his reading. He 
wrote several books besides the above. The 
following extract from the epitaph inscribed on 
his tomb in Wotton church yard, unlike the 
generality of compositions of its class, speaks 
only the simple truth : 

" UvioE In an age of extraordinary events and revolo- 
ttons, be leamt (as himself asserted) this truth, wUcb, pur- 
snant to his iutentioa, is here declared, tliat all Is vanity 
which is not honest; and that there is no solid wisdom 
but In real piety." 



His son, John Evelyn, wrote aOreekpoem,pre- 
fixed to his father's Sylvia; and translated Rapin's 
poem on Gardens into English ; and the Life of 
Alexander, from Plutarch. He was also the 
author of a few poems in Dryden's Collection, 
and died in 1698, aged 44. 

1705,Feb. 19. The Edinburgh Courant,Ho. 1. 
This was begun by James Watson, who printed 
fifty-five numbers, and then transferred it to 
Andrew Anderson, " printer to the queen, the 
city, and the college." It was published twice a 
week, at the price of three-halfpence. 

1705, June 9. Tlie Wandering Spy ; or, the 
Way of the World enquired into. No. 1. 

1705, June 12. The Whip^^ng Post ; or, a 
new Session of Oyer and Termmer for the Scrib- 
blers. No. 1. 

1705. The Ladies' Diary. 

1705, Sept. The Scots Couranf, No. 1. Not 
contented with having established two newspa- 

Sers in Edinburgh, Watson immediately after his 
isposal of the Edinburgh Courant, established 
the above paper, which he continued to print for 
upwards or twelve years afterwards. The Scots 
Courant, like its predecessors, was a folio half- 
sheet in two columns, but got up with extreme 
neatness, with diversified type, and its price was 
a penny. It was the first Scotch paper published 
thrice a week — on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays — and reference for subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements was made to " James Muirhead, 
the author of this paper, at the Royal Exchange 
cofliee-house"; where the paper was sold. 

1705, Nov. 23. The Loyal Post ; with Foreign 
and Inland Intelligence. No. I. 

1706. The Dutch East India company had a 
press at Batavia, a city and seaport, the capital 
of the isle of Java, and of all the Dutch settle- 
ments in the East Indies, from which issued 
some Malay vocabularies in 4to., printed by A. 
L. Lodenis, printer to the Dutch East India 
company, ana to the city of Batavia : copies of 
these vocabularies are in the Bodleian library. 
Yet these could not have been the first-fruits of 
the Batavian press, since La Croze, in his His- 
toire du Christianisme des Indes, relates, that in 
the year 1706 the Danish missionaries instructed 
the natives at Tranquebar out of a Portuguese 
new testament, printed at Batavia : and a Por- 
tuguese veisiou of the psalms, executed here in 
1703, was in the library of M. Meerman. Ac- 
cording to the catalogue of the British and 
Foreign Bible SocieW, the old testament was 
printed here in the Malayan language, in the 
year 1744, probably at the mstance of the Dutch 
East India company, who appear to have given 
ordeis for the execution of such a work so early 
as 1729. An indirect insinuation that typogra- 
phy was practised at Batavia during the seven- 
teenth century, appears to be furnished by a 
Dutch tract, preserved in the Fagel collection at 
Dublin; this piece contains an account of some 
shocking adventures encountered at or near the 
island of Aboyna ; it is dated 1675, and professes 
to have been printed from a copy executed at 
Batavia. — Cotton. 
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1706, Feb. 16, Died, Edwabd Jones, printer 
of the London Gazette, whom Dunton, a short 
time before Mr. Jones's death, thus characterised : 
" His soul is enriched with many virtues ; but 
the most orient of all are, his large charity, his 
remarkable justice in trade, and great kindness 
to his aged mother. He has got a good estate 
by authority ; and is deservedly famous for print- 
ing the True Neun, and publishing the London 
Gazette:' 

On a small flat stone adjoining the nest end 
of Hampstead church, the following inscription 
still remains : 

M.S. 

EbOARDUS JONSS, 

inter TypogTiq>ho8 primos quondam prinuuius, 

in porentefl plentiMimtui, 

Id unlcos nonqoam non benevolua, 

copjogi opdsnie lUioqae charlsslmo indol^ntiuimas, 

■d pedes jBcet 

Hoc quleqoale monnmentmn Kvlternte 

pletatU testimonium erga ipsum matremqne 

ejnsjuxte Jacentem. 



tM. J. C. 
{K-J.F. 



Ob. IS I*b. I70«, Bt. xui.« poroere 

At the foot of the above, another stone is thus 
inscribed: 

Here lies the body of Mrs. Johanna Gumw, 

wtio died the 18th of February, lOgO, 

aged 78. 

In memory ol whom this stone is erected by her son, 

Edward Jonvs, pzinter in the Savoy. 

Immediately on his decease, was published 
the Mercury Hawkert in Mourning; an elegy 
on the much-lamented death of Edward Jones, 
the famous Gazette printer, of the Savoy ".f who 
departed this life at his house, at Kensington, 
on Saturday the 16th day of February, 1706, in 
the 64th year of his age ; to which was subjoined 
the following epitaph : 

Here lies a printer, Cunons in his Ume, 
Whose life by lingering alclmeas did incline j 
He liv'd in credit, and in peace he died. 
And often bad the chance of fortune tried { 
Whose smiles by various methods did promote 
Him to the favour of the senate's vote : 
And so became, by national consent. 
The only printer for the pailiament : 
Thus by degrees, so prasp'rons was his fkte, 
B« left bis hein a very good estate. 

1706. It is the opinion of Schnurrer, express- 
ed in his Bibliotheca Arabica, that the Arabic 
printing-office of the monastery of Snagof, (see 
page 686, ante,) was removed to the city of 
' Aleppo in this year, and opened by the publica- 
tion of an Arabic Pialter, under the direction of 
Athanasius the Antiochene patriarch of the Greek 
Melchites. Other books followed in 1707, 1708, 
some Homilies of Athanariut in 1711, and a se- 
cond edition of the Psalnu in 1736. 



* A dUTerence occurs between the epittqih and the 
elegy ; bnt the former is no donlit correct. 

t The Savoy, in London, was formerly a magnificent 
palace, erected in the reign of Heory III. : it was subse- 
quently converted by Henry VII. into a hospital, wliiph 
was suppressed by queen Elizabeth, and its remains con- 
verted Into private lodgings, barraclis, &c., &c. Some 
printing-presses were worlced within its precincts during 
the time of the commonwealth ; and so late as 1743 H. 
Lintot printed law boolis here.— i>r. Cotton. 



1706. A printing press was erected at Skaia, 
an ancient town of the south of Sweden, by 
bishop Jasper Suedbergius ; and Andreas KieO- 
bergius, from Upsal, was the first printer. This 
press having been consumed in the terrible fire 
which laid the city in ruins, on the 23rd of 
August, 1719, its owner detained a royal brief 
for collecting money towards its restoration. 

1706, April 20. Jacob Tonson applies to 
Pope fur the honour of printing his Ptutormit, 
from Gray's Inn gate. 

1 706, ^t«/. 26. jDie<i,THOM AS Benn£t,w1io was 
a first-rate bookseller in St. Paul's churchyard, 
particularly noticed by the established clergr of 
that period, and by the leading men at Ouord, 
as appears by the controversy of Mr. Boyle with 
Dr. JSentley. He was, in consequence, patnm- 
ized by Dr. Atterbury,* who frequently mentions 
him in his Epitloiary Correspondence. John 
Dunton says, " Mr. Thomas Bennet, a man very 
neat in his dress, very much devoted to the church, 
has a considerable trade in Oxford, and prints 
for Doctor South, and the most eminent Con- 
formists. I was partner with him in Lecrose's 
Works of the Learned; and I must say he acted 
like a man of conscience and honesty." The 
following epitaph is in St. Faith's church : 

" Here lyeth the body of Mr. Thomas Bennet, dUren 
and stationer of London, who married Mis. KlirabeHi 
Whltewrong, eldest daughter of James Whltewrong. of 
Rothavastoid, in the county of Hertford, esq. t by wlKim 
he had one son and two daughters; and deputed this life 
August the SStb, in the year of our Lord I7(K>, and in the 
forty-second year of his age." 

1706, Jan. 26. The Poetical Courant. No. 1. 

1706, Feb. 18. The London Gazette. This 
was the last number printed by Edward Jones; 
the next was printed by his widow, M. Janet. 
No. 4202. 

1706, Sept.^. The Rehearsal Rehearsed ; in 
a Dialogue between Bayes and Johnson. No. 1. 

1706. The Nontnch Postman, containing re- 
markable occurrences, foreign and domestic ; 
printed by S. Sheffield, for T. Goddard, hook- 
seller, Norwich. This was a small 4to foolscap, 
for which the regular charge was a penny — 
but " a halfpenny not refused." 

1706. The Country GentlemanU Couranf; « 
Universal Intelligence ; being an exact Register 
of the most material News, both FoTeign and 
Domesticl, occurring from Saturday Oct. 5 to 
Saturday Oct. 12, 1706. To which is added, an 
Expositor, or Geographical Description of the 
most important Places mentioned in each Aitide 
of News. Printed for J. Morphew. This paper 
the proprietors are pleased to give away on mis 
day only, that the design may be the better 
known, and the sale encouraged as it deserves. 
And as promotion of trade is a matter which 
ought to be encouraged, advertisements will be 
taken in by the publisher hereof, at 2d. per line. 
No. 1. 



* Bishop Atterbury preached his funeral 
has given him a high character. See Nichols's Liiermig 
Aneeiola, vol. 3, p. 7<>9. 
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1707, April 26. William Pettis was con- 
victed of writing, printing, and publishing a 
work entitled the Cote of the Church of Eng- 
land's memorial fairltf tUUed, &c.; and it being 
deemed a libel, he was sentenced to pay 100 
marks, and to stand in the pillory on the 26th 
and 29th of the same month; one hour at 
Charing Cross and one hour at the Royal Ex- 
change, with a paper on his head denoting his 
offence, and to give security for his good beha- 
vio»ir for two years. George Sawbridge, the 
printer, was convicted of publishing the said 
libel, and sentenced to pay £300 to the queen, 
and to appear in all the courts of Westminster, 
the said courts sitting, with a paper upon his 
head denoting his offence, and to find security 
for his good behaviour for the space of two years. 

1707. Mr. Burton gave to the company of 
stationers a large silver flagon, 64 oz. 15 dwts. 

1707. The Mutes Mercury ; or. Monthly Mis- 
cellany for 1707, 4to. edited by William Oldis- 
worth.* In the number for June, will be found 
a republication of Prior's Nut Brown Maid. 

1707, Aug. 13. Weekly Comedy, or the Hu- 
mours of the Coffee-house. By the Author of 
the London Spy. Printed for J. Morphew, No. 1. 

1707, Sept. 27. Obtervator revived ; printed 
for J. Morphew, No. 1. 

1708, March 17. Rowe's Shakspeare. — 
" Whereas a very neat and correct edition of Mr. 
William Shalupeare's Works, in six volumes in 
octavo, adorned with cuts, is now so near tinished 
as to be published in a month; to which is 
designed to be prefixed an account of the life 
and writings of tne said author, as far as can be 
collected. If, therefore, any gentlemen who 
have materials by them that may be serviceable 
to this design, will be pleased to transmit them 
to Jacob Tonson, at Gray's Inn Gate, they will be 
a particular advantage to the work, and acknow- 
ledged as a favour by the gentleman who hath 
the care of this edition."— Ori^rw/ Advertisement. 
The work appeared in seven octavo volumes, 
early in the following year ; in the eighth num- 
ber of the Tatler, (April 28, 1709) Steele highly 
recommends the work to the public. 

1708. Worcester Postman, printed by Samuel 
Bryan.f This is the earliest known newspaper 
in that city, though it is strongly conjectured 
that, during the movements of the royal army 
in the civil wars, a newspaper was printed there. 

^708. Memoirs of Literature. 

1708. Bibliotheca Curiosa. 

1708, Jan. 19. The Supplement, No. 1. 

1708, Feb. 13. British Apollo; or curious 
Amusements for the lugenious. To which are 
added the most material Occurrences Foreign 
and Domestick. Performed by a Society of 
Gentlemen. No. I. It was published twice a 



* WUliun Oldiswortli publiahed a Tolamo called State 
Traett, and another entitled State Mucellain Poemt, 8vo., 
&c. He was one of the authors of the Kxavuiier. He 
died in 17M. 

t Ttien was a Mr. Batter, a bookseller of Worcester, 
aiwat this period, of whom Donton thus characterises .— 
" Mr. Butter has been a rising man some time, has a brisk 
trade, and pajrs well ; he is both an hnmble and religious 



week, and completed its career in March 1711, 
having attained the bulk of three volumes folio. 
In a letter (the present state of wit) ascribed to 
Gay, he mentions that it still recommends itself 
by deciding wagers at cards. 

1708, Oct. Edinburgh Flying Post. No. 1. 
Printed by John Reids, elder and younger, 
three times a week, in. a folio half sheet. 

1709. An act was passed " for the encourage- 
ment of learning," in which the printing and 
reprinting of any work was vested in the author 
for the space of fourteen years ; and, if living 
at the close of that period, for another period of 
the same duration. By this act piracy w as made 
punishable during these times, by the forfeiture 
of the books illegally published, and of a penny 
for every sheet in the offender's custody — one 
half to the queen's majesty, the other halfpenny 
to the informer; and the condition of these 
remedies was the enteri^^g the work at stationers' 
hall. This act " for the encouragement of learn- 
ing," also conferred a power on the archbishop 
of Canterbury and other great functionaries to 
regulate thepriceof books; but this was repealed 
in the reign of George I. This act also confers 
on learning the benetit of a forced contribution 
of nine copies of every work, on the best paper, 
for the use of certain libraries. Before this act, 
it was usual to purchase from authors the per- 
petual copyright of their books, and to assign 
the sume from hand to hand, for valuable con- 
siderations, and to make them the subject of 
family setUement. The claim of the author to 
perpetual copyright was never disputed until 
literature received ihis fatal boon from the hands 
of the legislature. Milton, in his immortal 
pleading for the liberty of unlicensed printing, 
states as one of the glosses of his opponents, 
the "just retaining of each man his several copy, 
which God forbid should be gainsaid." 

1709. The earliest press introduced into the 
province of Connecticut, North America, was 
set up at New London, a seaport and consider- 
able city, by William Short, from Boston. The 
first book said to have been printed in the colony 
is entitled, the Saybrook Platform of Church 
Discipline, dated 1710. Mr. Short, dying soon 
afterwards, was succeeded by Timothy Green, 

1709, Jan. Monthly Transactions ; published 
by Dr. William King.* No. 1. 

1709. The Daily Courant. This was the first 
newspaper published daily in London, (Sundays 
excepted.) 

1709. 7%« Worcester Journal established by 
Mr. Berrow, which exists to the present day. 

1709. Monthly Amusement, by John Ozell.f 



* Dr. William King, an ingenious and humoioas writer, 
whose poetical and political works are nomeioos. His 
Historical Account of the HeaXhen Qoda and Heroes is still 
held in esteem. He died December 25, 171S, and was 
buried in Westminster abbey. 

t John OzeU was bom In I.eicestershiie, and educated 
at the school of Ashby-de-U-Zouch. He was auditor- 
general of London, and of the accounts of St. Paul's 
cathedral, andgtThomas'shospital. HetranslatedMoUere 
and other French writers, boddes being the author of 
some poems. He died October IS, 1743. Pope has placed 
him in the Duneiad. 

■i E 
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1709, April 12. Tatler, by Isaac Biclerstaff, 
Elsq. No. 1. This paper was commenced by 
Steele, under the assumed name of Bick'erstaff, 
who was assisted by Addison, and other eminent 
writers. It was published three times a week, 
at the price of one penny, and reached 271 
numbers, the last appearing on Jan. 13, 1711. 
« The hand that has assisted me," says Steele, 
" in those noble discourses upon the Immortality 
of the Sotd, the Glorious protpecta of another life, 
and the tnoit tublime ideas of religion and virtue, 
is a person, (alluding to Addison)* who is too 
fondly my friend ever to own them." The Tatler 
was essentially a newpaper, in as far as it con- 
tained articles of foreign intelligence and adver- 
tisements, and the only difference between it and 
the other sheets of news then published, was in 
its containing original papers of morals and cri- 
ticism — they being, of course, the only portions 
now preserved. — See Spectator, page 696, pott. 

1709, May 12. Gazette i la Mode; or, Tom 
Brown's Ghost. No. 1. 

1709, July 8. Female Tatler; by Mrs. Crac- 
kmthorpe, a Lady that knows every thing. No. 
1. In No. 28, a wooden portrait was introduced, 
and continued till No. 62, when the title adds, 
" by a Society of Ladies." 

1709, Aug. 17. Scott Pottman, No. 1. This 
paper was established by permission from the 
town coimcil of Edinburgh, in virtue of the 
plenipotent jurisdiction they then exercised, and 
granted to Mr. David Feame, advocate, licence 
to print this paper every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, wtth a prohibition againtt all othert 
from puhlitking on thete dayt. John Moncur 
was the printer of this paper for Mr. Feame. 

1709, Aug. 22. The Tattling Harlot. 

1709, Aug. 23. Mr. Boyer't Cote; and his 
undovbted Right and Title to the Writing of 
the True Pott Boy asserted. "All gentlemen, 
shopkeepers, coffee-men, and others, who will 
think fit to continue the true Pott Boy by A. 
Boyer, are desired to give particular directions 
about it to the hawkers that serve them ; because 
Mr. Roper uses all mean endeavours to binder its 
being dispersed. Mr. Roper, inparticular, ought 
gratefully to reflect, that Mr. Boyer has written 
for him. The Hittory of King William, in three 
volumes; seven volumes of lie Queen' t Annalt; 
some other books ; and the Pott Boy for four 
years-; by all which he has got considerable 
sums of money. 

17t)9, Sept. 6. Evening Post. "The peat 
ezpence gentlemen are put to in buying six or 
seven prints of a post-day, that bear the title of 
newspapers, when at the same time any one of 
them would contain more real news than is found 
in all, and as a further tax as well as imposition 



* It waa the intention of air Richard Steele to have kept 
his name, as connected with the Tatter, a profound secret 
from his Mend Addison, who was then in Ireland as se- 
cretary to the lord lleatenant ; but Addison, soon disco- 
vered the author amoo^ the very first numbers, by Steele 
Inaerttnff some remarks on Vtr^ which had been sanest. 
«d by his friend, and they thereafter laboured jointly Id the 
work. Addison's first contribution appeared on the S6th 
of May, 1709. 



there must be 3 or 41. per annum paid by tboce 
gentlemen that are out of town for written news, 
which is so far generallyVrom having any proba- 
bility of matter of fact in it, that it is frequently 
stuffed up with a We hear. Sec. or. An enanent 
Jew Merchant has received a letter, Sec. being 
nothing more than downright fiction ; it is in- 
tended that this paper shall come out every even- 
ing at six o'clock, in which shall not only be 
contained an extract of all the foreign as well 
as domestic prints, but a better account of oat 
home transactions than has yet appeared, in 
which there has been such a careless neglecrt 
hitherto, that we read more of onr own affaiis in 
the Dutch papers than in any of our own. And 
likewise those persons that have advertisements 
to put in, if they send them by twelve of tbe 
clock, shajl have them inserted the same day, 
being so short a time that the payment of aill 
lost or mislaid bills may be stopped, whereas tbe 
delay of the other papers occasions the loss of 
many valuable things." 

1709, Sept. 27. The General Pottteript; hang 
an Extract of all that is most materiiil from the 
Foreign and English newspapers ; with Remarks 
upon the Observator, Review, Tatlers, and the 
rest of the Scribblers; in a Dialogue between 
Novel and Scandal. No. 1.— In No. 12, Oct. 
24, is the following remark : "The weekly papers 
being exceedingly barren and impertinent ; the 
following catalogue, we hope, will not be un- 
exceptionable to every English reader:" 

MONDAY— B. 

The Dttilp Cmirant, by Socinos Editor, a modern Whig. 
— The Supplement, by Jacobus Abenias, a Poalacrlptarian. 
—The BrUM Apollo, by a Society of Gentlemen, coniist- 
inf of Abennlf^ Simpleton only. — The Oemeral Rewtmrk, 
by tbe most learned and laborions Poveus, Frcr)ectar and 
Operator extraordinary. — The Female Taller, by Scan- 
diloalssima Sconndrella, and her two natural Brothen. — 
The Oenerat Pottteript, by Novellus Scandalos, an Dbiqui. 
tarian. 

nmSDAY— 18. 

The London Qazette, by the Gazetteer.— T)k< Foot Mmt, 
by M. Hogonotias PoUticns Gailo-An^lus, a spltefol Com- 
mentator. — The Pott-Boy, vide Snpplement— 7%e Plpimg 
Pott, by Scotus Fhanaticus, an Observator. — The Reciem, 
by Verbosns Enthnslasticus, a Modernist. — The DaHf 
CourarU, ditto.— TA« Taller, by Scriptor Forioma, • 
Superintendent, and Court Intelligencer. — The ffrffcraisaf 
revived, by A^tator Maximns, an Antedilavlan. — The 
Evening Pott, by Compositor Fatnus, a defacer of Laa- 
gnages.— TA< Whiiperer, by Mrs. Jenny Frivolooa, a near 
reli^on to Jacobos Abellius, the Postscriptoiian. — Zkc 
Pott-Bog Junior, by H. Boyeiius a famous Veraioneei'. — 
The City Intelligencer, by Mr.Nlbble-news, a ParagnpUaa. 

WEDNESDAY— «. 
The Daily Cnurant.—The Supplement. — The Ohtrrtmlar, 
vide Plying Pott.— The General Remark.— The Femtmie 
Tatler.— The General Pottteript. 

THURSDAY—U. 
The Oaxetle.—The Potl-Man.—The Pott-Boy.— The r^f- 
ing.Pott.—The Daily Courant.—The Seview.—The Tmtler. 
—The Reheartal Revived.— The Evening Pott.— The Wti»- 
perer.— T»e Pott-Boy Jm^or.—The City Intelligencer. 

FRIDAY— «. 

The Dally Courant. — The Supplement. — The Gememl Be- 
mark.— The Female Tatler.— The Oeneral Pottteript. — The 
Britith Apollo. 

SATURDAY— 13. 

The Oa*ette.—The Pott-Man —The Pott-Boy.— The Fif- 
ing Pott.— The Daily Courant — The Ohtervator. — The Be- 
view.— The Tatter.— The Reheartal Revived— The Bneming 
Pott.— The Whiiperer.— The Pott-Boy Junior.— The City 
Intelligencer. In all — 3S. 
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1709. Centura Temporum; the good or ill 
tendencies of Books, Sermons, Pamphlets, &c. 
impartially considered, in a dialogue between 
Eubulus and Sophronius. 3 vols. 4to. Printed 
by H. Clements. Published monthly. 

1709, Nov. Monthly Amutement, by Hughes.* 

1709. Re-Tatler, Tory Taller, CondoUr, Tell 
Tale, and WhUperer, by Mrs. Jenny Bickerstaff. 

1710, Feb. 1. Amongst the records of the town 
council of Edinburgh is an act of this date, 
" authorising Mr. Daniel De Foe to prent the 
Edinburgh Courant, in the place of the deceased 
Adam Bog," and prohibiting any other person 
from printing news under the name of the same 
paper. We nave no means of ascertaining how 
long the independent minded De Foe continued 
to perform the duties of the editorship of this 
paper ; but there is reason to believe, nowever, 
that his active mind was soon wearied of this 
slavish sort of work. He had been sent down 
to Edinburgh, at the expense of the government, 
to negoUate the union oi Scotland with England, 
and he appears to have accounted his services 
on this occasion among the most important he 
had been enabled to render his country; and 
probably few individuals of that day saw so 
clearly the advantages of the arrangement which 
thus converted the two nations into one people. 

1710, Charles Hildebrand, baion de Can- 
stein, established a printing-office at Halle, in 
Germany, which is called the Canstein or Bible 
Imtitution, for the purpose of printing and sell- 
ing bibles and new testaments at a moderate 
price, in order to secure a more general circula- 
tion of the scriptures ; and in which it proved 
so successful, that in 1805, above 3,000,000 
copies of the entire bible and new testament had 
issued from the press of the institution. In 
the thirty-fourth edition of the bible, printed by 
this institution, an error occurred in one of the 
commandments, similar to that in the English 
bible, printed by Barker and Lucas, in the year 
1632. (See page 484, ante.) By the omission 
of the word not, the commandment read, "Thou 
shalt commit adultery." The edition was conse- 
quently confiscated, and judiciously prevented 
from being circulated. A copy is in the library 
of Wolfenbuttle, which, on account of its great 
nuity, cost fifty dollars. Interesting accounts 
of this establishment will be found in professor 
Franck's Pietat Halkatit, or Abstract of the 
marvellous footsteps of Divine Providence. — 
Second Report of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, App. No. 9, &c. 

1710, March 22. John Barber succeeded 
Mr. Samuel Roycrofl as city printer. He was 
admitted to be printer to the honourable city of 
London, for which he then paid for fees twelve 
guineas to the lord mayor, and six to the cham- 
berlain. His fee was £6 a-year for two suits of 
clothes; the one for summer, the oUier for winter 

* John Haches, poet, dramatic author, and naaylit, 
wa« bom at Marlborough, in Wiltshire, January 39, 1S77, 
and died at London, Feb. 17, 17SO. He was the author of 
Damamnu, a tragedy, which long kept posKssion of the 
stage. Several papers in the TaMn-, Spectator, and 
Guariiau, were written by him. 



1710, March 27. Britith J(fercury.-This paper 
was established by the projectors of the Sun Fire 
Office ; who appear to have then lately purchased 
the interest 01 a preceding office which had been 
managed by Mr. Povey. — " In a few days," they 
state, " the company's policies will be ready, and 
delivered gratis to all persons who had subscribed 
to the Exchange-House Fire-office, and continue 
to insure their nouses or goods from loss by fire 
with the company of London insurers, they only 
paying their quarterage as usual." The top of 
the paper is ornamented with a bold Sun, re- 
sembling the present badg^ of the Sun Fite 
office. — At No. 38, they added the figure of 
Mercury. The earliest insurance-office mis been 
noticed page 560 ante. 

1710, April 28. Died, Thomas Betterton, 
a famous actor in Shakspeare's principal charac- 
ters, as Hamlet, Othello, Brutus, and Hotspur. 
He was bom at Westminster, August 1 1, 1635, 
served his apprenticeship to a bookseller, and 
then took to the stage. In 1656, he made his 
first appearance in the company of sir William 
Darenant In 1695 he opened a new playhouse 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, but his scheme did not 
answer. He was the author of some dramatic 
pieces. His death was occasioned by taking im. 
proper means to repel the gout from his feet. 
He was buried in Westminster abbey. 

1710, JfarcA. Tit for Tat, by John Partridge. 

1710, April 1. Northern Tatler, No. 1. The 
arbitraiT injunction of the town council of the 
city of Edinburgh, with regard to newspapers, 
already noticed, did not prevent other news- 
mongers from starting up. The Northern Tatler 
was printed by John Reid for Samuel Colvil, 
and published on Mondays and Fridays. 

1710, May 22. Moderator, No. 1. 

1710, Aug. 3. Examiner, or Remarks upon 
Papers and Occurrences, No. 1. 

1710, Aug. 21. Vinom of Sir Heitter RyUy. 

1710, Sept. 2. The Examiner, No. 1. This 
was another newspaper from the busy press of 
James Watson at Edinburgh. It was issued 
weekly, and after the two first numbers had ap- 
peared, it was transferred to London, but con- 
tinued to be printed in Edinburgh, by Watson, 
until the year 1715, when it was stopped. The 
Examiner was entirely different in its character 
from that of any other newspaper that had be- 
fore been seen in Britain or elsewhere. Each 
number consisted solely of a political essay or 
commentary, in which are displayed a minute 
acquaintance with the political condition and 
cotemporaneous literature of Europe, all which 
are discussed with great freedom and boldness. 

1710, Sept. 14. Whig Examiner, No. 1. 

1710, Oct. 5. Medley, in a Letter to the Whig 
Examiner, by Mr. Oldmixon,* No. 1. 

1710. The Tatler, anonymous. 

1710. Annotadtnuon the Taller, by W. Wag- 
staff. [Oldisworth.] 



* John Oldmtzon, a poUUcal writer and historian, was 
bom near Bridgewater in Somcrsetahire, and died July 9, 
174a. He wrote a Hittmy of the Steuarli, folio, a Volume 
0/ Poenu, 8T0., th« Lt/i 0/ Queat Anne, and other works. 
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1711, Jan. 6. Christopher Bateman, a 
celebrated bookseller who lived in Little Britain, 
and dealt principally in old books, is mentioned 
by Swifl, in a letter to Stella, of this date : " I 
went to Bateman's, the bookseller, and laid out 
eight and forty shillings for books. I bought 
three little Tolumes of Lucian, in French, 
for our Stella." John Dunton, speaking of Mr. 
Bateman, says, " There are very few booksellers 
in England (if any) that understand books better 
than Mr. Bateman, nor does his diligence and 
industry come short of his knowledge. He is a 
man of great reputation and honesty, and is the 
son of that famous Bateman, who gut an alder- 
man's state by bookselling." It was said that he 
would never suffer any person whatever to look 
into one book in his shop ; and when asked a 
reason for it, would say, I suppose you miiy be 
a physician or an author, and want some recipe 
or quotation ; and if yon buy it, I will engage 
it to be perfect before you leave me, but not 
after; as I have suffered by leaves being torn 
out, and the books returned, to my very great 
loss and prejudice. 

1711, March \. Spectator, No. 1. This was 
printed in the same form, and at the same price 
as the Tatler, and supported by the same able 
contributors, but was altogether a work of far 
more elevated pretensions than its predecessor. 
The paragraphs of news were discarded ; and 
many articles of sound and generous criticism 
were introduced, which had for their object to 
direct the public attention to splendid produc- 
tions of literature, such as Milton's Paradise 
Lost, which had been neglected amidst the 
heartless corruption that disgraced the age of 
Charles II. Dr. Johnson's account of these 
essays, and of the rise of periodical papers is too 
valuable to be omitted. "To teach the minuter 
decencies and inferior duties, to regulate the 
practice of daily conversation, to correct those 
depravities which are rather ridiculous than cri- 
minal, and remove those grievances which, if 
they produce no lasting calamities, impress 
hourly vexation, was first attempted in Italy, 
by Casa, in his Book of Manners, and Castig- 
lione in his Courtier, two books yet celebrated 
in Italy for purity and elegance. This species 
of instruction was continued, and perhaps ad- 
vanced, by the French, among whom La Bruy- 
ere's Manners of the Age, though written without 
connexion, deserves great praise. Before the 
Tatler axiA Spectator, if the writers for the theatre 
are excepted, England had no masters of common 
life. No writers had yet undertaken to reform 
either the savageness of neglect or the imperti- 
nence of civility, to teach when to speak or to 
be silent, how to refuse or how to comply. We 
wanted not books to teach us more important 
duties, and to settle opinions in philosophy or 
politics ; but no arbiter elagantiarum, a judge of 
propriety, was vet wanting, who should survey 
the track of daily conversation, and free it from 
thorns and prickles, which tease the passer, 
though they do not wound. For this purpose 
nothing is so proper as the frequent publication 



of short papers, which we read not as study, bat 
amusement. If the subject be slight, the tremtise 
likewise is short. The busy may find time, and 
the idle may find patience. The Talier and 
Spectator reduced, like Casa, the unsettled 
practice of daily intercourse to propriety and 
politeness; and, like Bruyere, exhibited tbe 
characters and manners of the age. But to say- 
that they united the plans of two or three emi- 
nent wnters is to give them but a small part of 
their due praise ; they superadded literature and 
criticism, and sometimes towered far above their 
predecessors, and taught with jtistsess of argu- 
ment and dignity of language the meet nnp<n'- 
tant duties and sublime truths." 

The Tatler and Spectator were the first at- 
tempt made in England, or any other country, 
to instruct and amuse unlearned readers by ^ort 
papers, appearing at stated intervals, and sold at 
a cheap rate. The object of these writers was 
" to bring philosophy out of closets and libraries, 
schools, and colleges, to dwell in clubs and as- 
semblies, at tea-tables and at coffee-houses." 

Gay, who lived at this period, speaking of 
Isaac Bickerstaff(the assumed name of the con- 
ductor of the Tatler,) says, " It is incredible to 
conceive the effects his writings have bad <» 
the town ; how many thousand follies they have 
either quite banished or given a very g^eat check 
to ; how much countenance they have added to 
virtue and religion ; how many pieople they hare 
rendered happy by showing that it was tbeir 
own fault if they were not so ; and lastly, htsm 
entirely they have convinced our fops and young 
fellows of the value and advantages of learning." 

Dr. Drake, in his admirable essays* npwi 
periodical publications, observes, that "Tbe 
invention of a paper calculated for g^ueral in- 
struction and entertainment, abonnduig in ele- 
gant literature, appearing periodicaJIy, amd 
forming a whole under an assumed name and 
character, is, without doubt, to be ascribed to 
this country, and confers on it no small degree 
of honour. The Tatler presented to Europe, in 
1709, the first legitimate model. Some yean 
previous, indeed, to the publication of this work, 
there appeared several political, controveisal, 
and theological periodical papeis, the oS'^ring 
of faction and polemics, insulated, devoid M 
character, unity, or sound literature, and whidi 
seem to have been founded, with scarcely any 
improvement, upon the common newspapers oT 
the day. 

" To correct ludicrous folly, however, by ridi- 
cule, to regelate the decencies and duties of 
mutual . intercourse and conversation, to abadi 
vice, to encourage literature, and to attain 
variety by multiplicity of subject, had been the 
aim of many writers in vanous nations long 
anterior to the birth of the Tatler. These pro- 
ductions were either dissertations, dialogues, or 
unconnected essays, published in volumes, and 
totally wanting that peculiar form and associa- 



* Euax;'Biographieal, Criiieal, and BittoriaU, iUmilrm- 
ttee 0/ the Taller, Speetator, and Ovoniian. By Natban 
Drake, M.D. in three vols, foolacap Sro. UmdOD, 1*14. 
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tion, that dtamatic cast and union which have 
rendered the genuine periodical paper so singu- 
larly interesting. 

" A series of papers thus constituted, and 
forming a whole, replete with wit, fancy, and 
instruction, has heen proved by long experience 
not only the most useful but the most interesting 
and popular of publications. Each sex, every 
rank, and every stage of society hare been alike 
amused and benefited by these productions. 
Courtesy, etiquette, and dress, as well as morals, 
criticism, and philosophy, have learnt to obey 
their dictates ; and many important truths, many 
sage lessons for life, have, by approaching under 
the disguise of a trivial and fashionable topic, 
found their way to, and made their due impres- 
sion upon, those whom no other channel could 
reach.^ 

The Spectator appeared daily (Sundays ex- 
cepted) and gained so much on the public favour, 
that Addison's friend. Tickle, says that the sale 
frequently amounted to twenty thousand copies. 
This statement, however, is evidently exagge- 
rated. Mr. Samuel Buckley, the publisher, at 
the Dolphin, in Little Britain, statea in the tenth 
number, that the sale had already reached three 
thousand a-day, and it seems questionable if it 
ever exceeded that number. Dr. Johnson says, 
" I once heard it obserred, that the sale may he 
calculated by the produce of the tax, related in 
the last number to produce more than £20 per 
week, and therefore stated at £21, or £3 \0t. 
a-day ; this, at a halfpenny a paper, will give 
1680 for the daily number." Johnson ought to 
have considered, however, that this calculation 
was founded upon the average sale, after the 
imposition of tne halfpenny tax, by which the 
SpeeUUor was at once reduced one half. The 
last untaxed number appeared on the 31st July, 
1712, and intimation is therein given, that the 
price would thereafter be twopence — one addi- 
tional halfpennv to pay for the stamp, the other 
to compensate lor the reduced circulation. The 
Spectator was the only publication that ven- 
tared to double its price. 

1711. Died, THOMiis James, a noted printer 
in London, who was thus characterised by Dun- 
ton. " He is a man that reads much, knows his 
business very well, and is extremely obliging 
to his customers, and is something the better 
known for being husband to that she-state poli- 
tician Mrs. Eleanor James." This Mrs. Eleanor 
James was a very extraordinary character, a 
mixture of benevolence and madness ; an asser- 
tion that a perusal of her letters will fully justify. 
The two following are entitled, — 

Mn. Jamaft Admce to all Printen in general. 

" I have been in the element of Printing above 
forty years, and I have a great love for it, and 
am a well-wisher to all that lawfully move 
therein, and especially to you that are masters ; 
therefore I would have you wise and just, and 
not willingly break the laws of God nor man, 
but that you would do by all men as you would 



derire they should do by you : and you cannot be 
ignorant of the great charge in bringing up of 
servants in the art of printing; neither can you 
be insensible how remiss, provoking, and waste- 
ful some servants are, especially when they are 
encouraged therein, by the unjust hope of getting 
away from their masters, and having over-work 
from other masters that have not had the charge 
and trouble of bringing them up, which is too 
frequently practised among you, to the ruin of 
the trade in general, and the spoiling of youth. 
For when a boy has served half his time, and 
has gained some experience in his trade, he 

Eresently begins to set up for conditions with 
is master; then he will not work unless he has 
so much for himself, and liberty to g^ where he 
pleases, which if his master denies, he then 
strive to vex his master, and waste his time and 
goods ; and then when he beats him, away he 
runs with great complaints, when the master is 
all the while the sunerer; and it is no wonder to 
hear a bov that wants an honest principle to do 
his own auty, rail against and bely his master 
and mistress; for he thinks to excuse himself 
by blackening them. Now I would have this 
great evil prevented, and that you may easily do, 
u you will resolve to take no man's servant from 
him, and then a master may (as he ought) have 
the benefit of the latter part of his time, to make 
him amends for his trouble and charge, which is 
according to die will of God and good men. 
For if it should happen, that an apprentice by 
any trick should get away from his master, I 
would not have you give any encouragements, as 
money, but that he serve the term of his inden- 
ture as an apprentice without; for giving him 
money makes him a journeyman before his 
time : for indeed, if there be any consideration, 
it ought to be given to the roaster that had the 
trouble and charge of bringing him up; and who 
will serve seven or eight years, if they can get off 
before ? For besides, boys will have a thousand 
tricks to provoke their masters to anger, in trifling 
away their time, and flinging their houses into 

Sie, except their masters will be under con- 
itions to give them encouragements, and to 
give that liberty to go where they will, and have 
money to spend, and this is to make the master 
the servant and the boy the master ; therefore, 
pray, brother, do not be guilty in destroying of 
youth, for it is the destruction of the trade. I 
desire vou to take care not to bind any boy 
except ne be above the age of fourteen, and the 
fewer the better. So 1 rest your sister and souls' 
well-wisher. Elunor James." 

"Now to you, journeymen ; you are mv bro- 
thers, for my husband was a journeyman ()cforc 
he was a master, and therefore I wish you well : 
and take care that you are not guilty of any ill 
thing, as shewing servants any ill examples, and 
giving bad counsels; for if you should, you 
would be like Judas, in betraying your master 
that employs you ; for sober men, they scorn to 
be guilty of this crime; but for you of the 
worser sort, you are like devils, for you study 
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how to do all manner of mischief to a good 
husband, for you hate them because they are 
better thanjyourself : had not you better imitate 
them, and pray to God to make you like them ? 
For what benefit have you in starving your wives 
and children, and making yourselves sots only 
fit for hell? Pray, brothers, mend your faults, 
and pray to God to give you repentance, and to 
mend for the time to come, that you may be 
reconciled to God and man, which I heartily 
wish. Elunor James." 

Mrs. James, at her death, was a generous 
benefactress to the church of St. Bene't, Paul's- 
wharf, where she gave some plate ; and on a 
tablet in that church is this inscription : 

Anno 1710, Mrs. EUnor James, to prevent ecandal, hu 
thooght lit to erect Uils tabletto atisty the world what she 
bas given to her children since her hosband's death. 

And then follow several sums, amounting to a 
few hundred pounds, with the dates annexed, 
which were divided between her daughters Dive 
and Saunders ; and a lease for 23 years, worth 
£26 a-year. 

On another tablet : 

Anno 171a. Mrs. Elinor James did, in her life-time' 
give to the parish of St. Benedict, Paul's- wharf, for the 
use of the Communion-table, a large basin fnrbelowed 
and gilt, weigliing SS oz.— a large dish, embossed and gilt, 
400Z.— a large salver, furbelowed and gilt, 41 oz. — a pair 
of embossed candlesticks and sodcets, SO oz. — a small 
dish, embossed and gilt, 7 oz. — a salver of 18 oz. and two 
others of U oz. each— one chalice, with a patten, S oz.— 
and two clialices without pattens, besides several other 
articles, and an embroidered valance for the pulpit. 

In the library of Sion college are portraits of 
the father and mother of Mr. Georgfe James; 
and of his great-grandfather; which Mr. Mal- 
colm thus describes : 

lHomas James,* 8.T.P. I8t7', et 57; first lieeperof the 
Bodldan libnuy at Oxford. Given by bis grandson's wife. 
A florid countenance, full face, and white beard. DreSsed 
in a black gown, cap, and ruff. 

Thomas James, Typoga.; proaented by his wifej a half- 
length picture, seateB in a chair, the legs and aims of 
which are spiral. He has a stem thin visage ; his hair 
brown, and part grev, and a white beard. His dress is a 
loose wliite gown, over an embroidered coatj laced band 
and mines, and black cap. 

Mr. Thomas James had left his books by will 
to the use of the public, and the president and 
fellows of Sion college were indebted to his 
widow for giving them the preference. 

1711, May 3. Died, Richabd Chiswell, an 
eminent bookseller in St. Paul's church-yard. 
John Dunton places him at the head of the 
most eminent of the profession in the three king- 
doms. "Mr. Richsurd Chiswell well deserves 
the title of Metropolitan bookseller of England, 
if not of all the world. His name at the bottom 
of a title-page does sufficiently recommend the 
book. He has not been known to print either a 
bad book, or on bad paper. He is admirably 



* See a short notice of him at page 454, ante. 



well qualified for his business, and knows how 
to value a copy according to its worth ; witneas 
the purchase he has made of archbishop Tillot- 
son's 8vo. sermons. He was bom in the parish 
of St. Botolph's, Aldgate, and was appointed 
one of the first directors of the bank in Uie origi- 
nal charter, and was buried in that church, wuh 
the following epitaph. 

Ma. RicBAan Cbiswxli., a noted bookseller In St. 
Paul's ehnrch-ynid. Ilea burled in the north aiale of tUa 
church i and idao Ua father and mother, John and Maii^ 
ret Cblswell; and bis first wife, Sarah, daughter of Jotai 
King ; and also live children, who died voong, wlMtn he 
had by Mary, daughter of Richard Roystoo, bodkaeiler, 
who lies buried in Christ church, London, by whom he 
had likewise three sons more ; John, who died in India, 
Richvd and Royston, who survived blm. Hewas bom in 
this parish, Jan. 4, 1839, and died May 3, 17II. and wma • 
man of very great praise. As a memorial w h e r eof, bi* 
son Richard Chiswell, of London, merchant, caoaed a 
monument to be erected, which is against the wall in tlie 
south aisle. 

A list of the principal books published by 
Mr. Chiswell, from 1676 to 1709 ; and some of 
the family epitaphs may be seen in the Gault- 
man'i Magazine, vol. Ixr. page 179. 

I71I, Aug. 11. RoBEBT Freeeairn, James 
Watson, and John Basket, were appointed 
the royal printers in Scotland, for forty-one yean, 
from the expiration of the grant to Andrew 
Anderson. Robert Freebaim was the son of 
David Freebaim, who, while he was minister of 
Dunning was consecrated bishop of E^inbnrgb, 
Oct. 17, 1724, and died December 24, 1739. 
Robert was in the mean time settled at Edio- 
burgh as a bookseller, and in 1706 purchased of 
Mr. John Spottiswoode, an advocate, a printing- 
press, which he had established for printing law 
txKiks, Freebaim then began to print in 1706. 
It was on the 22d of October, 1707, that Walter 
Ruddiman, then aged 19, entered the printing 
business, having agreed with Mr. Robert Free- 
baim upon these terms, viz.: " That he should 
maintain himself, and the said Robert is to pay 
him joumeyman's wages whenever he shaO be 
able to work sufficiently; and it was provided, 
that the said Walter should stay with the said 
Robert, he furnishing him with work, and eiving 
him asgood wages as any in Edinburgh. In 
1715, Walter Ruddiman was admitted a partner 
in the materiaU, but not tn the hmue, though 
both were equal sharers in the profit and loss. 
Walter Ruddiman was an athletic person ; having 
his brother's intellect without his brother's learn- 
ing. He was in every period an industrious 
printer, and an honest man. The two copart- 
ners were men of great prodence and happy 
tempers, which enabled them to live together, m 
the midst of much business, and frequent inter- 
course, for half a century, without a uspute, aad 
without jealousy.— Cfaalmer's Life of Tkomat 
Ruddiman. 

1711. The art of typography was introduced 
into St. Petersburg by its founder, the Czar 
Peter the Great, who transferred a part of the 
printing establishment of Moscow to his new 
capital, for the purpose of printing the imperial 
ukases. Bachmeister observes, that the earliest 
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ptoductions of this new press which he had seen 
were a book of the year 1713, and the Gazettet 
of 1714. The art seems to have spread rapidly 
in this city ; in 1719 the senate of St. Peters- 
burg appears to have had a printing-press of its 
own: in 1718 or 1720 one was erected in the 
monastery of Saint Alexander Newski : in 1724 
the college of the admiralty possessed one : by 
an ordinance of the empress Catherine, dated 
Dec, 21, 1725, an academy of sciences, which 
has long been well-known to the learned world 
by its learned traniacHotu, had a press peculiar 
to itself in 1727 : and in 1735 the synod of the 
clergy enjoyed a similar advantage. 

171 1 , Oct. 23. Fourteen booksellers, printers, 
and publishers were committed to Newgate by 
order of Mr. Secretary St. John, amongst whom 
were Mr. Darby, jnn. for printing a translation 
of Tacilut, which relates now Coellius Bassus 
deceived the emperor Nero with the promise 
of an immense but imaginary treasure. 

Mrs. Popping, (widow of Mr. J. Popping, 
bookseller, whom Pope has placed in the Jhm- 
<iad,) for publishing the Protettant Post Boy. 

Mr. George Ridpath, for writing the Fly- 
ing Pott,* a whig paper, was bailed,and forfeited 
his recognizances to the amount of £600. 

Mr. Hart, for printing the British ambassa- 
dor's speech to the French king, was adjudged 
to stand three times in the pillory, pay a fine of 
jC50, and to find sureties for his good behaviour 
during life. 

Among the various circumstances tending to 
throw light, though certainly not lustre, on the 
character of dean Swift, must be accounted the 
Tengeance be cherished against those in whom he 
perceived a disposition to offer him the slightest 
injury as political opponents. The following 
extracts from his journal to his female corres- 
pondents wiU prove the accuracy of this assertion, 
so far as regards those connected with the press. 

" A rogue that writes a newspaper, called the 
Protettant Pott Boy, has reflected on me in one 
of his papers ; but the secretary (St. John) has 
taken him up, and he shall have a squeeze ex- 
traordinary. Me says, ' that an ambitious Tan- 
tivy, missmg of his towering hopes of prefer- 
ment in Ireland, is come over to vent his spleen 
on the late ministry,' Sec. I'll tantivy him with 
a Tengeance." — October 10, 1711. 

" One Boyer, a French dog, has abused me in 
a pamphlet, and I have got him up in a mes- 
sengers bands. The secretary promises me to 
swinge him. I must make that rogue an ex- 
ample to others." — Deetmier, 1711. 

" These devils of Grub-street rogues that write 



• Mr. John Salngbory, printer, wm a desperate hyper- 
gergonic Welshman. He would dress, as it were, in 
print, only to have the ladies say, " Look what a delicate 
shape and foot that gentleman has I" He was a silly, 
empty, morose fellow. He had as much conceit, and as 
little reason for it, as any man that I ever knew. He was 
the llrat that printed The Flying Pott ; and to the grlrf of 
Us anthor did often lUl it with stolen copies. He went to 
law with the company of stationers, (to keep himself from 
tlie livery,) would hector the best man of the trade ; but 
now lies as hash and quiet as a body would wish, in the 
n«w bnryinc-place.— I>i<ii<Ofi. 



the Flying Pott and Medley \n one paper, will 
not be quiet. They are always mauling the 
lord treasurer, lord Bolinbroke, and me. We 
have the dog (that is the editor) under prosecu- 
tion, but Bolinbroke is not active enough ; but I 
hope to twinge him. He is a Scotch rogue, one 
'RiAwOi."*— February, 1712. 

If Swift was thus cruel in his revenge upon 
his enemies, he g^tified his vanity by incessant 
and teazing solicitations in favour of those who 
called themselves his friends, but who were, at 
least, his servile and obsequious flatterers : 

" I presented my printer and bookseller (John 
Barberf and Benjamin Tooke^) to lord Rivers, 
to be stationers to the ordnance. I believe it will 
be worth jC300 per annum between them. This 
is the thiid employment I have got for them." — 
January 13, 1712. 

" My printer and bookseller want me to hook 
in another employment for them, because it was 
enjoyed before by a stationer, although it be to 
serve the ordnance with oil, tallow, &c., and is 
wortii £400 per annum. I will try what I can 
do for them; they are resolved to ask several 
other employments of the same nature to other 
offices, and I will grease fat tout, and see whether 
it be possible to satisfy them ! !" — January 16. 

The last important service which he rendered 
to his friends was obtaining a patent, which 
passed the great seal on the 13th of October, 
1713, constituting Benjamin Tooke and John 
Barber, printers to the queen's most excellent 
majesty ; which, as was explained at the time 
by a public advertisement, was to commence 
after the expiration of the term existing to Mr. 
Baskett; namely, in January, 1739. 

1711, Jan. 13. 7%« Tatler, by Donald Mac- 
staff § of the North, No. 1. This is the first pub- 
lication, apart from politics, which was printed 
in Scotland, and issued from Watson's press, in 
four folio pages, price one penny. It seems to 
have been started in consequence of the cessation 
of the London Tatler, and the first article con- 
tains a well written and panegyrical criticism on 
the writings of Steele,Addison, and others,in the 
latter publication. But Donald Macstaff seems 
to have got little encouragement from his coun- 
trymen, and his work only to have reached a 
very few numbers. 

1711. The Politictd State of Europe was com- 
menced by Abel Boyer, a French refugee, and 
the author of the well-known i^rencA and English 
Dictionary. This publication was continued 
till the year 1739. ft may be considered as the 
first .4n»tt«j/ Register. Although this work came 
out in annual volumes, it was also published in 
monthly numbers. 

* Mr. George Ridpath was one of the original anthora 
of the Worki of the Learned, and corrected captain Robin- 
son's Voyages, in eight volumes. Swill has placed him in 
the Tale of a Tti6 1 and Pope in the Dunciad ; 

To Dulness Ridpath is as dear as Mist.l 

t Of whom see notice 1741, post. 
t Of whom see notice IJii, pott. 
i Robert Hepburn, who died at an early age in 1719. 
I Matbaniel Mist was the printer of a tory paper, of 
whom ace notice 1737 post- 
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1711, Jan. 13. Toiler, publidied by Mr. Har- 
rison,* by the Royal Exchange. 

1711. The Postman, published on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. Printed by Francis 
LEACH,t in EUiott's-court, Little Britain. 

1711. Tatfer.by Baker. 

1711, Feb. 1. ffroifier, or Diogenes robbed of 
his Tub. 

1711, Feh.^. Monthly Weather-paper; being 
some baroscopical Discoveries from what Part or 
Parts of the Compass the Wind may be likely 
to blow ; with what other Sorts and Alterations 
of the Weather may be expected every Day and 
Night, in March. 

1711, April OB. MUcelUmy, No. 1. 

1711, July 19. Chneral Post. 

171 1, Attg. I . The Newcastle Courant, printed 
and published by John White.:^ At its com- 
mencement this was the only newspaper north 
of the Trent, and was for several years published 
three times a week. It was not begun to be 
numbered until Saturday May 1, 1725, when 
No. I. appeared in demy 4to. (four pages) price 
twopence. This paper has continued to be re- 
gularly published on the Saturday, since 1725. 

1711, Aug. 4. Hermit; or, a View of the 
World by a Person retired from it. No. 1. 

1711, Sept. 4. Protestant Post-boy, contain- 
ing all publick Transactions Foreign and Domes- 
tic, No. 1. 

1711, Nov. 17. Free-thinker, No. 1. 

1711, Dee. 1. Weekly Post; or, a just Ac- 
count of all the principal News, bodi Foreign 
and Domestic, No. 1. 

1712, Jan. 30. The printing-office of Mr. 
William BowrER,§ situated in White Fryais, 
London, was destroyed by fire; and, upon a 
moderate computation, the loss upon the amount 
of property was not less than £5146 18s. To 
indemnify the sufferer, a royal brief was granted, 
of which the clear amount was £1514 I3s. 4id., 
from which Mr. Bowyer received £1377 9*. 4d. 
being a dividend of 5s. 4id. in the pound on his 



* " His person is of the middle size: his hair iodines to 
a brown, bat Ills care and concern for Ua (amily will soon 
change it into a white, at once the emblem of his inno- 
cence and virtue. His temper is easy and agreeable j 
and his piety and devotion as nnalTected, and yet as re- 
markable as his love to the chorch of England— the true 
diurch of England, not thoae tamonrs and wens that 
erew upon it, and pretended to be not part, but all of it. 
In the late bad times. And less than this coold scarce be 
expected ttom an apprentice that had served seven yean 
with Mr. Samnel Crouch."— 7>iai<im. 

t His forehead is high and nuOaatic; his eyes full of Ore 
and briskness, and tempered with an attractive languish- 
ing I his hair black and lovely ; his person small, and of a 
curious shape; and it is so neat, so Cree, so disengaged, 
that there are few like Urn i he has a great deal of wit— his 
tongue is composed of so much harmony, that, when his 
health returns, its own sound is only able to declare its 
perfectton ; he is also bleat with a tender wife, a constant 
trade, has printed The Pontman, &c. many years j and, I 
may venture to say, that Francis Leach is the handsomest 
printer In London ; or, if those good qualities which adorn 
his soul can admit of degrees, it is because his modesty is 
transcendant over the rest.— i>iM<an. 

t Mr. White died at Newcastle- opon-Tyne, January S6 
\Tt^, in the eighty-first year of his age, being at his de- 
cease, the oldest master printer in England. He was the 
son of John White, noticed at page 572, ante. 

S Of whom see a notice in the year 1737, post. 



own proportion of the whole loss. The remain- 
der, £136 14s. O^d., he thought it his bounden 
duty to divide amongst the other sufferers. 

The following paper was in the mean time 
circulating among his private friends; among 
whom Mr. Bowyer always held himself particu- 
larly under obligations to Mr. Timothy Good- 
win,* an eminent bookseller in Fleet-street, the 
first promoter of the subscription ; and to Mr. 
Richard Sare.f of Holbom, who ranked high in 
the same profession, and took a very active part 
in soliciting subscriptions. 

"Whereas, by the providence of Almighty 
God, Mr. William Bowyer, hath lately had his 
dwelling-house, his goods, his founts of letters, 
presses, and other utensils, all suddenly destroyed 
by a sad and lamentable fire, inasmuch that he 
was not able to save either his own, or his 
family's wearing clothes, and very little else of 
any thing, the whole loss amounting to several 
thousand of pounds, to the ruin of himself and 
family, not to mention others that have suffered 
together with him. We whose names are here- 
unto subscribed, not knowing how soon it may 
be our own case, do, out of compassion to him, 
give and contribute the sums following : viz. 



ODINCAS. 

Timothy Goodwin 10 

JohnBaskett 5 

JohnWaltboe s 

Benjamin Tooke s 

Robert Vincent 5 

Christopher Bateman . 5 

Samuel Manshlp i 

Nicholas Bodington .. S 

John Nicholson s 

Samuel Hoole 10 

JacobTonson t 

William Freeman t 

Charles Harper 5 

Daniel Midwinter 5 

William Taylor 5 

8. Sheafe S 

Jacob Tonson, ]un. ... s 

EdwardFhireU i 

ThomasOuy s 

Bernard LUitott s 

William Innys s 

H.Clements t 

Francis Horton t 

Henry Rhodes s 

Mr. Donall 5 

JohnMorphew 1 

Robert Whltledge .... 1 

Thomas Simpson S 

R. and J, Bonwlcke .. S 

Richard Wilkin a 

Andrew Bell a 

Edmund Parker 1 

Eben. Tracey 1 

Thomas Noirls 1 

RalphSmlth 1 

George Strahan 3 

Mr.Monnt a 

Mr.Chiswell a 

Richard I^rker I 

Richard Mount a 

John Sprint s 



omifSAs. 

Daniel Browne 

S.Butler 

George Conyers.. .. 
James Knapton .. .. 
Emanuel Matthews . . 

John Baker 

Henry Oveiton 

A. Baldwin 

Jonah Bowyer. 

Matthew Wottoa .... 

Edward Castle 

John Pemberton 

Samuel Keble 

J.Osborn 

James Round 

Thomas Caldecott . . . 
Thomas Medcalfe . . . 
Elizabeth Pawlett ... 
Arthur Bettesworth . 

Thomas Brewer 

Edmund CnrU 

Philip Overton 

Nathaniel Dodd 

Owen Lloyd 

Isaac Cleave , 

Robert Podmore .... 

John Taylor 

R. Robinson 

Thomas Sever. , 

Ihomas Clark 

Widow Jones , 

Madam FhlUps 

Madam Geary 

Mr. Bcton 

Mr.Ponlett. 

(■ILUKSa 

Mr. Harding 

Mr. Bowles 

Mr. Browne 

Mr. Bright 

Madam bted 



These names have been particularly specified, 
from the original subscription papers, as serving 
to show who were then the pnncipal persons in 
the profession of bookselling. 



* Of whom see a notice In the year ITM, pott. 
T Of whom see a notice in the year 1713, ^es*. 
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The contributions of the printers, (amounting 
in the whole to £96 15«.*) were as follow : 



OUINIAS. 

Mr. Baskett, and others Mr. 

berM^lestT's Printers 10 Mr. 

Mr. Andrews t Mr. 

Mr.Barker S Mr. 

Mr.Nntt s Mr. 

Mr. Junes s Mr. 

Mr. Rawlins 4 Mr. 

Mr. HeptinstaU 4 Mr. 

Mr.WUde 4 Mr. 

Mr. WiUiams 3 Mr. 

Mr.Darbjr 3 Mr. 

Mr. Matthews s Mr. 

Mr.Wilmer 3 Mr. 

Mr. Leach 3 Mr. 

Mr.Hodgkin S Mr. 

Mr. Downing a Mr. 

Mr.Roberts a Mr. 

Mr. Browne 3 Mr. 

Mr.Buckley a Mr. 

Mr.Orover a Mrs. 



OUINBAS. 

Meen a 

Watts a 

Hamlreys I 

GwiUtm 1 

Tookey 1 



CUu-ke 
BeaidweU 
Sowle.. .. 
Wilde.... 
Majo .... 
Rowlett. 
Oardyner 
Downing . 

Holt 

Leake 

Pearson.,, 
Botham... 
Jenoor... 

Motte 

. James, a sUrer cap. 



Thus far the names have been given of his 
own fraternity only ;f but from other friends Mr. 
Bowyer received large sums ; and to the honour 
of English humanity, let it be known that the 
contribution they raised amoimted to 

£U62 6 10 
His dividend on the brief 1377 9 4 



Total sum received by Mr. Bowyer 2539 15 2 

1712. Thomas Parkhurst, printer, gave by 
his will £37 to purchase annually twenty-five 
bibUt with paalnu, to be given to the poor. 
Hence the present custom of giving bibles to 
apprentices bound at stationers' hall. Mr. Park- 
hurst gave also £20 to buy a piece of plate. 
He was master of the company in 1683. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Parkhurst, John Dunton says, " My 
honoured master is the most eminent Presby- 
terian bookseller in the three kingdoms, and was 
chosen master of the company of stationers. He 
has printed more practical books than any other 
that can be named in London. He has met 
with very strange success ; for I have known 
him sell off a whole impression before the book 
has been almost heard of in London. He is 
scrupulously honest in all his dealings, a good 
master, and very kind to all his relations : and 
(which is an argument of something in him 
above the common rate of mankind,) he is a 
great admirer and constant hearer of the Rev. 
Mr. John How." 

1712, Atui- 12. The first stamp duty upon 
newspapers commenced on this day. An act had 
passed the legislature, that " for every pamphlet 
or paper contained in half a sheet, or lesser piece 
of paper so printed, the sum of one halfpenny 
sterling : and for every such pamphlet or paper 
being larger than half a sheet, and not exceeding 
one whole sheet, so printed, a duty after the rate 
of one penny sterling for every sheet printed 
thereof." • This act, which was to curb the licen. 
riousneas of the press, was to be in force for the 



* A guinea then passed in circnlation for ae\ is. U. 

t For full particulars of this lire, and the donations 
given to Mr. Bowyer, see Nichols's Literary Anecdotet, 
vol. i. pp. 50-83. 



space of thirty-two years, to be reckoned from 
the 10th day of June, 1712. Addison, in the 
Spectator of this day, says, " this is the day on 
which many eminent authors will probably pub- 
lish their last works. I am afraid that few of 
our weekly historians, who are men that above 
all others delight in war, will be able to subsist 
under the weight of a stamp duty in an ap- 
proaching peace. In short, the necessity of car- 
rying a stamp, and the impracticability of noti- 
fying a bloody battle, will, I am afraid, both 
concur to the sinking of these thin folios which 
have every other day related to us the history of 
Europe for several years last past. A facetious 
friena of mine, who loves a pun, calls this pre- 
sent mortalitv among authors, ' the fall of the 
leaf.'" On tnis tax dean Swift thus humorously 
alludes in his Journal to Stella, as follows 
(August 7): — ^" Do you know that all Grub- 
street is dead and gone last week ? No more 
ghosts or murders now for love or money. I 

{died it close the last fortnight, and published at 
east seven papers of my own, besides some of 
other people's; but now every single half-sheet 
pays a halfpenny to the queen . The Obtervator* 
IS fallen ; tne Medleyt are jumbled together with 
the Flying Pott ; the Examiner is deadly sick ; 
the Spectator keeps up and doubles its price ; I 
know not how long it will hold. Have you 
seen the red stamp the papers are marked with ? 
Methinks the stamping is worth a halfpenny." 
The stamp mark upon the newspapers was a 
rose and thistle joined by the stalks, and en- 
closing between the Irish shamrock, the whole 
three were surmounted by a crown. It was also 
enacted " that one printed copy of every pam- 
phlet, printed or published within Ix>ndon or 
Westminster, or the weekly bill of mortality, 
shall, within six days after the printing be 
brought to the head office, and the title thereof, 
with the number of sheets, and the duty hereby 
charged, shall be entered; which duty shall be 
paid to the receiver-general, who shall give a 
receipt for the same," &c. The number of days 
in the country was fourteen, and the duties to be 
paid to the district collector. Sec. 12 declares 
the printer and publisher, and all persons con- 
cerned therein, not acting in conformity to law, 
liable to a penalty of £20. 

It will be perceived that the amount of this 
stamp was only a halfpenny ; and it is curious to 
observe what an effect this trifling impost had 
upon the circulation of the most favourite papers. 
Many were entirely discontinued, and several of 
those which survived were grenerally united into 

* nils paper was commenced by John Tntchin, book- 
seller, in the reign of James II. and continued tiU i7ia. 
when the halfpenny stamp rfTected its ruin. Tntchin 
Joined the rebellion of the dnke of Monmonth, and for a 
defence of that chieftain, which he subsequently printed, 
was sentenced by judge JefiTeries to be whipped through 
several towns in thewest of £n;;land. This sentence was 
carried into eflbct with so much severity, that Tutcbln 
absolutely petitioned king James to be hanged. He died 
September, 1707, and his paper was conducted by other 
hands. Pope has placed him in the Duneiad. 

Earless on high , stood unabashed De Foe 
And Tutciiin flagrant from the scourge below. 
4 V 
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one publication. The bill operated at a directly 
contrary manner to what the ministers had 
anticipated ; for the opposition, who had more 
leisure, and perhaps more acrimony of feeling, 
were unanimous in the support of their cause. 
The adherents of ministers, who were by no 
means behind the opposition in their proficiency 
in the topic of defamation, were, it seems, not so 
strenuously supported; and the measure thus 
chiefly destroyed those whom it was Bolinbroke's 
interest to protect. For some reason, which we 
hare not been able to trace, the stamp-duties 
were removed shortly after their imposition, and 
were not again enforced until 1725. 

In order to understand how so small a duty as 
one halfpenny should operate so strongly upon 
these periodical publications, we must look at 
the price at which they were vended at that 
period. The majority of them were published at 
a penny, many at a halfpenny, and some were 
even published, so low as a farthing. One was 
entitled All Alive and Merry, or the London 
Daily Post. 

1712. The art of typog^phy was introduced 
in Tranquebar, a sea-port town of Hindostan, 
on the Coromandel coast, where a Danish settle- 
ment was established, in the year 1621. Early 
in this century, Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, a 
misaonaiy, sent into those parts by the king of 
Denmark, began to translate the Holy Scrip- 
tures into the language of the natives of the 
coast. With the view of forwarding the dis- 
persion of copies of this translation, a printing- 
press and some Tamulic tvpes were despatched 
to him from Germany in the year 1712, and in 
the next year the press was set to work. Pre- 
yiously however to this, namely in the year 1711, 
the English society for promoting Christian 
knowledge had sent out to the missionaries a 
printing-press furnished with Portugnese types, 

ner, &c. which although the ship conveying 
ill into the hands of the French, who captured 
and plundered it, yet being concealed in the hold 
of the vessel escaped their rapacity, and was 
safely landed togetner with all its materials. In 
the month of October, in the following year, 
this press was so far put into order, that, by way 
of first specimens, an Orio Stdutit, and an ele- 
mentary treatise, both in Portuguese, were then 
worked off from it. 

The Tamulic press commenced its labours 
with a book On the damnable character of Pagan- 
ism, which was put to press on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1713 ; and before the close of that year 
some portion of the Tamulic New Testament 
was printed off: the four Gospels were finished 
in a handsome manner iu quarto before twelve 
months had expired, and appeared with the im- 
print Tranguebarue in littore Cormandelino, typis 
Malabaricis impressit G. Alder, 1714. The pub- 
lication of the remainder of the New Testament 
was delayed from the scarcity of the paper, their 
types being very large ; till at length the expedi- 
ent was adopted of casting a new fount of letter 
from the leaden covers of some Cheshire cheeses 
which had been sent out to the missionaries by 



the English society for promoting Chrisdan 
knowledge. The attempt succeeded ; and with 
these new and smaller types the Epistles and book 
of Revelation were printed, and the whole New 
Testament was published together in the yemi 
1719. Sulisequent publications from the Tran- 
quebar press, down to 1761, may be seen in 
Masch's edition of Le Long's Bibliotheea sacra : 
and a minute account of them (which were 
issued in the Tamulic, English, Portuguese, 
and German languages) to the year 1736, is 
furnished by J. L. Niecampius, whose authority 
I have principally followed. — Dr. Cotton. 

1712. An edition of the Holy Bible, compris- 
ing five several versions, in two volumes 4to. is 
said to have been executed in Holstein, perhaps 
at Keil, the capital of the province. 

1712, Jan. 1. Rhapsody, No. I. 

1712, Feb. 2. Historian, No. I. 

1712, April 12. Plain Dealer [Wagstaffe's.*] 

1712, May 20. Protestant Postboy, No. 1 12. 

1712. The Liverpoole Courant, being an ab- 
stract of the London and other news, from Tues- 
day, July the 16th, to Friday, July 18th. No.18. 
Printed by S. Terry, in liale-street. At one 
comer is a wood cut representing Orpheus with 
his harp — ^at the other Mercury, with his usual 
attributes. 

1712, July 26. Weekly Packet, No. 1. 

1712, Aug. 2. British Mercury ; published by 
the company of the Sun Fire-office in Thread- 
needle-street, No. 369. — ^This paper, which is 
the beginning of a new series, occasioned by the 
stamp duty, was extended to a sheet and a half ; 
and contains an introductory history of news- 
papers, up to this period. 

17}2,Aug.4. The Medley, ^0.45. This was 
the concluding number of the second series of 
the Medley, \ which had been commenced March 
3, and ably conducted by Mr. Mainwaring^ 



• Dr. WlUiom WagsUffe, pbyddaii to St. Bartholomews 
hospital, fellow of ttie collet of physicians, and at the 
royal society. He was descended from a very andenl 
familT in Warwlckstitre, and edacated at Oidati. Be 
died May s, 1715, in tbe fortieth year of his a^^ and liis 
character was thus ^ven by an eminent physiciaii ; "He 
was no less valued for his skill In his profession, which lie 
showed in several useful treatises, than admired lor his 
wit and facetioosness in conversation I" He was related 
to the Rev. Thomas WagstalTe, who is celebrated for hi* 
incomparable defence of kin? Charles's Eilam BatiMtt, 
and who died October 17, 1 71s, aged sixty-seven years. 

t A selection trom the first JtfnUnr was published in 178(, 
by Mr. John Nichols, together with the Lover and Reader 
of sir Richard Steele. 

t Arthur Mainwaring, Esq., is entiUed to the moat re- 
spectable distinction for bis good sense and moderatino in 
politica, at a time when taction and party zeal ran via 
such headstrong a current. He was universally allowed. 
says the Biographia Britannica, to be the best critie of his 
times ; and Mr. Egerton, in his memoirs of Mrs. Oldfiel^ 
has declared, that his learning was without pcdantrr. Us 
wit without atrecUUon, his Judgment without malice, his 
ftiendship without interest, and his zeal without violence : 
in a word, he was the best subject, the best friend, the 
txsst relation, the best master, the best critic, and tbe licst 
political writer in Great Britain. He was bora at Igh^ 
Held, in Shropshire, in 1668, edacated at Oxford, and 
adopted the profession of the law. A short time beton 
the accession of queen Anne, he was made a commiaaiaoer 
of the ctutoms > and after tliat event, auditor of the im . 
posts. In 1701, he was chosen, M.P. for Preston, in Ian- 
cashire, and alily supported the WItig party in the house 
of commons. He died at St. Albans, November IS, 17IX. 
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and Mr. Oldmixon, assisted bv Steele and An- 
Uiony Henley. The first Medley was concluded 
August 6, 171 1 , extending to forty-tire numbers. 

1712. The Stamford Mercury. This paper 
originated in the following manner: — Messrs. 
Thomson and Bailey commenced printing in the 
parish of St. Martin ; and afterwards removed 
into the borough of which they were made free, 
with liberty to publish a paper, on condition that 
they printed the official papers of the corporation 
gratis ! ! ! 

1712. A Cry from the Wildemest ; "Peace, 
Good-will to all Men ;" in the Voice of the Her- 
mit (and servant of Jesus) to the Clergy and 
People of God, of what denomination or distinc- 
tion soever. No. 1 . 

1712. The Deutsche (or German) Acta Eru- 
ditorum began to be published at Leipzig, and 
was continued till 1740 ; the whole forming 
forty volumes. 

1712. The Rambler, No. 1. It U probable, 
says Dr. Drake, that Johnson was ignorant of 
this anticipation of title. Only one copy has 
escaped the ravages of time, and is now in the 
British museum To what extent this paper was 
carried is unknown. 

1713, Feb. 14. Died, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
third earl of Shaftesbury. He was bom Febru- 
ary 26, 1671, and during the reign of queen 
Anne attracted much attention by his numerous 
publications concerning the operations of the 
human mind, the most of which were collected 
into one work, entitled Characteristics of Men, 
Manners, Opinions, and Times, in three volumes, 
published immediately after his death, which 
occurred at Naples. The style of Shaftesbury 
is elegant and lofty, but bears too many marlcs 
of labour to be agreeable, and is slightly tinged 
with scepticism regarding revelation, and, upon 
the whole, is somewhat fantastic ; though, for a 
number of years, no book was more universally 
admired, or more geneially read than Shaftes- 
bury's Characteristics. Thomson appears en- 
raptured with the philosophy of this nobleman, 
in the following character which he has drawn 
of him : — 

The generons Ashley iUne, the friend of man ; 
Who actmn'd his nature with a brother's eye, 
His weakness prompt to shade, to raise his aim. 
To touch the finer moTements of the mind. 
And with the moriU beauty charm the heart. 

1713, Feb. 16. Died, William Harrison, 
author of the Tatler, volume the fifth (see page 
600, ante), in which he was assisted by Swift, 
and the occasional assistance of Hemey and 
Congreve. It consists of fifty-two numbers ; the 
first appeared Jan, 13, 1711, and the last May, 
19, following. It is chiefly valuable for the light 
occasionally thrown on the history of the genuine 
Tatler. Mr. Harrison was educated at Oxford, 
and settling in London, obtained the friendship 
of Swift, who much befriended him in his last 
ackness. He died at a veiy early age. 

1713. Lintot gave Mr. Pointer £10 15*. for 
his Chronological History. 



1713, April 7. Joseph Addison received from 
Tonson the sum of £107 10». for the copyright 
of the tragedy of Cato. First acted at Drury- 
lane theatre on the 14th of the same month. 

At the time when Cato was produced upon the 
stage the whole nation was on fire with faction. 
St. John (Bolinbroke) was waging a crusade 
against the liberty of the press, which tended to 
increase the virulence of the writers of the oppo- 
sition. The whigs applauded every line in which 
liberty was mentioned, as a satire on the tories : 
and the tories echoed every sound of applause to 
show that the satire was unfelt. When it was 
printed, notice was given that the queen would 
be pleased if it were dedicated to her ; " but 
as Addison had designed that compliment else- 
where, he found himself obliged, by his duty on 
the one hand, and his honour on the other, to send 
it into the world without a dedication." At the 
publication " the wits seemed proud to pay their 
attendance with encomiastic verses ;" but Cato 
had yet other honours. It was censured as a 
party play by a scholar of Oxford, and defended 
m a favourable examination by Dr. Sewell. It 
was ti-anslated by Salvini into Italian, and acted 
at Florence ; and by the Jesuito of St. Omer's 
into Latin, and played by the pupils. 

1713, May 7. Nicholas Rowe received of 
Lintot the sum of £50 15«. for the tragedy of 
Jane Shore ; and in the following year Rowe 
received the sum of £76 5s. for his tragedy of 
Jane Graf. Lintot paid Dr. Sewell £.1 \s. for 
writing Observations on Jane Shore. 

1713, May 19. The vice-chancellor of Oxford 
grants his imprimalure for the publication of 
Dr. Young^s poem of the Last Day. 

1713. Died, Henry Hills, pnnter, in Black 
Fryars, London. He was printer to Oliver 
Cromwell, Charles II. and James II. and 
served the office of master of the stationers' 
company, in 1684. This Henry Hills and 
Thomas Newcomb were for a short time (from 
January 10, 1709) printers to queen Anne, 
under a reversionary patent for thirty-four years 
granted December, 1666, on the expiration of a 
patent then held by the Barkers, in which family 
it had continued from the reign of Elizabeth. 
In the Evening Post, November 12, 1713, there 
is the following advertisement. "Mr. Henry 
Hills, printer, in Black Fryars, being dead, hu 
stock, consisting of the most eminent Sermons, 
Poems, Plays, ice. is now to be disposed off, at 
the Blue Anchor, Pater Noster Row. — N.B. 
There can never be any of the same, or any in 
like manner, reprinted after these are gone, 
there being an act of parliament to the contrary." 
He was a great retailer of cheap printed ser- 
mons and poems, which he pirated, and printed 
upon bad paper. 

Then Pirate Hills' brown sheets and sorry letter. 

In 1710, he pirated Addison's Letter from Italy, 
and this, with other circumstance of the like 
kind, led to the direction in the act of 8 Anne, 
that fine paper copies should be given to the 
public libraries. 
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The following epigram was written upon his 
doing penance, in the reign of James II. 

Penance eojoin'd, dant Hill refuse 
To trudfce five mllea with peu in's shoes? 
No— bid to fsst, the slf sinner 
Resolred to $Umi upim hit dimuri 
80 boU'd his penetential pe«se 
To give both feet and consdenoe ease ; 
And then his churches role to keep, 
In soup iidpenanee ankle deep. 

Hence an arch wag this inference dimvs : 
What need we fear a dying cauie > 
Tis plain long since that crafty Hill 
TbepuUe of popery coold oat feel. 

Prine Epigram.— OaU.'i Mof. March, J73«. 

Gillam Hills, his son, was sUnao a printer, and 
died Oct. 18, 1737. 

1713, Sept. 6. Difd, John Dyer, author of a 
news letter called by his name ; but which was 
discontinued after bis death. In the Flying Pott 
ofthe 19th of the same month appeared a most 
ludicrous epitaph on Mr. Dyer. 

Dunton says, " Mr. Dyer, lately deceased, was 
also a partner with Mr. MerreaJ.* He was a 
fair dealer and a pious man ; he knew the false- 
ness of the world, and though he could see but 
with one eye, had learnt to trust himself always ; 
others, so far as he might not be damaged by 
their disappointment. I bought a good deal of 
paper of him — and found by his candid treat- 
ment, he had white hands ana a clean soul ; and 
I do not fear but Mr. Dyer is now in heaven. 

Robert Dyer, esq. a grandson of the abore, 
died in Grav's-inn, September 4, 1748, and left 
£20,000 to Christ's hospital. 

1713, Oct. The Clarendon Printing House, at 
Oxford, opens upon thb day. It had been built 
with the profits arising from Lord Clarendon's 
Hiitory of the Rebellion, The copyright had 
been presented to the university by tlie son of the 
noble author. The first sheet worked off was 
signature z in the third alphabet of Leland's 
Collectanea, then being published by Heame. 
The imprint, E Theatro Sheldoniano, was not 
left off until after the year 1739, although the 
university books ceased to be printed there from 
the time of the completion of the Clarendon. 

1713, Jan. 6. Britain, No. 1. 

1713, March 12. The Guardian, No. 1. It 
was during the temporary suspension of the Spec- 
tator, that Steele, with the same assistance, issued 
the Guardian, which extended to 175 numbers, 
or two volumes. It ranks between the Spectator 
and Tatler. The title was of too grave a cast. 

1713, May 26. Mercator; or, Commerce Re- 
trieved, No. I. So general had become the taste 
for periodical composition, that even subjects of 
a commercial as well as a political nature, were 
conceived capable of being published to advan- 

* " He is rich, yet very humble. He has been put up 
for sheriff, yet this honour does not make him scornful 
and imperious, but rather like the fixed stars, — the higher 
he Is the less he desires to seem. His face, his carriage, 
his habit, savour of humility. He was the first stationer 
1 ever dealt with ; — in trading with him for twenty years, 
I ever found him just and kind ;— it is a question whether 
he is more his chapman's Mend or his own :— and to con- 
clude his chamcter, he is so naturally good, if there were 
no heaven, yet Alexander Merreal would be a virtuous 
m*D."~Dunl<m. His residence was at the sign of the 
Rose, in Bread-street. 



tage in this way. Mercator was soon follouc 
by other papers of the like nature. 

1713, April 30. Reconciler, No. 1. On th 
18th of May, two numbers of this paper wei 
published at once (a sheet and a halt,) Nos. 2 
and XI. to evade the Stamp-duty. 

1713, Oct.e. Engliihman, being the Seqni 
of the Gvardian, No. 1 . The chief purport c 
this publication was to illustrate and defend tl 
measures and principles of the Whigs, and t 
point out the infinite importance of the pn 
testant succession to the peace and welfare of th 
kingdom. This paper continued two yeais. 

Whilst yet employed upon the composition < 
the EngliAman, Steele was induced, to promol 
the same views, to publish a pamphlet entitle 
the Crieit, which so offended the torrparty, thi 
on March the 12th, 1714, Mr. JohnHung^or 
brought a complaint before the house, agaim 
certain paragraphs inserted in two numbers c 
the Englishman and the Crtm, published und< 
the name of Richard Steele, and calculated t 
promote sedition, to asperse the character of he 
majesty, and arraign the conduct of her admin 
istration. After a prolonged debate, aod a Ter 
able defence by Steele, the influence of the mi 
nistry prevailea, and the house " Resolved, thi 
RICHARD STEELE, ESQ. for his offcuce in writini 
and publishing the said scandalous and seditiou 
libels, be expelled this house." 

Soon after this event, dean Swift publishe 
(anonymously) T'lAf public Spirit of the Whig 
set forth in their generous encouragement of th 
author of the Crisit. 8vo. On the first pol 
lication of this pamphlet all the Scotch lord 
then in London, went in a body and compliune 
to queen Anne of the affront put on them an< 
their nation, by the author of this treatise 
whereupon proclamation was published by he 
majesty, offering a reward of £300 for disco 
vering the author; and Mr. John Barber, th 
printer, and Mr. Morphew. the publisher, wer 
both taken into the custody of the black r«>d. 

1713, Nov. 16, Lay Monk, No. 1. This wori 
was by sir Richard Blackmore,* and publishei 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday ; it haTin) 



* Sir Richard Blackmore was a most IndrfaHeaW 
writer, whose numerous compositions may be arrange) 
under the heads of medical, poetical, theological, and arii 
celtaneouM. He was the son of an attorney in the count] 
of Wiltshire, and, after the usual routine, was entered a 
Kdmund Hall, Oxford, where he resided thirteen yean 
His first employment was that of a schoolmaster, wbid 
he soon reliiiquished for the study of physic, in which In 
acquired considerable celebrity, and was created a fefloi 
of the royal college of physicians in lfiS7. Inlfieghewv 
appointed physician in ordinary to king WlUiam, aa 
knighted; he held the same oSlce to quean Anne. Bi 
died in October, I7S9, after a long life of industry, piety 
and unblemished reputation. His principal work was hi 
Creation, a philoeoi^calpoem, which appeared in 171s, ii 
seven books, of which both the matter and style have bea 
highly commended by Addison and Johnson ; the lattes 
affirming, that " this poem, if he had writ t en nothing die 
would have transmitted him to posterity among the Ore 
favourites of the English muse." The adminttian whid 
the works of Blackmore once enjoyed, is not whcdiy to Im 
atMbuted to the low state of public taste, but in acreal 
measure to the spirit of party. He being a xealoos Wlag, 
and a ftiend of the kiq^, who knighted him, it became 1 
kind of political doty with one party to read and praise Idi 
works, while another heartily despised them. 
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reached forty numbers, expired Feb. 16, 1714. 
In the same year it was republished in one vol. 
under the title of the Lay Monastery, and passed 
through a second edition in 1727. Sir Richard 
Blackmore was assisted by Mr. Hughes, who 
wrote all the Friday papers. 

1713, Dec. 14. Died, Thomas Rymer, a 
celebrated antiquary, and historiographer to king 
William III. It was in the councils of this 
king that it was first determined to print authori- 
tatively the public conventions of Great Britain 
with other powers. The first volume, commenc- 
ing with the documents of the year 1201, was 
published in 1704. This valuable collection of 
the Foedera,* in twenty volumes, continued from 
the death of Rymer, by Mr. Sanderson, will be 
a lasting monument of his industry and abilities. 
It was abridged by Mr. Rapin, m French, in 
Le Clerc's BMiothique, and a translation of it 
by Stephen Whatley, was printed in four volumes 
8vo. 1731. It is a lamentable fact that Mr. 
Rymer was compelled to sell his library to sup- 
port himself. — ^Peter Le Neve, in a letter to the 
earl of Oxford, says, "I am desired by Mr. 
Rymer, historiographer, to lay before your lord- 
ship the circumstances of his affairs. — He was 
forced some years back to part with all his 
choice printed books, to subsist himself; and 
now, he says, he must be forced, for subsistence, 
to sell all his manuscript collections tu the best 
bidder, without your lordship will be pleased to 
buy them for tne queen's library. There are 
fifty volumes in folio, of public affairs, which he 
has collected but not printed. The price he 
asks is jC600." These manuscripts have since 
been placed in the British museum, and form no 
inconsiderable addition to that invaluable reposi- 
tory of legal and antiquarian knowledge. He was 
bom in the north of England, and educated at 
the grammar school, at Northallerton, in York- 
shire, from whence he went to Sidney college, 
Cambrige. On quitting the university, he be- 
came a member of Gray's-Inn ; and succeeded 
Mr. Shadwell as historiographer to king William 
III. He also became an early member of the 
society of antiquaries.f 

In the compilation of the Fadera, Rymer's 
first warrant was signed " Marie R." (the king 
being then in Flanders), empowering him to 



* Among the many valuable works consumed at Mr. 
Bowyer*fl fire, the fifteenth volume of this work was 
destroyed } and so violent were the fiames, that immense 
torrents of melted types poured down from the upper 
rooms in all directions. I have a smaU lump of metal, 
dog out of the ruins ; which, by haTinz been compressed 
between two solid substances, ezhibitmg on its opposite 
■ides an impression of a few lines of tUs volome of 
Rymer in creux and rtlievo. — See Rawe Jlfore*fl Diuerta- 
tion on T]fpogrt^Mcttl FoundcrM. 

t The society of antiquaries may be traced to the time 
of SUzabeth, when archbishops Parker and Whitglft laid 
the foundation of the study of antiquities in this country. 
But the times were not suffldently favonrable to keep it 
alive firom the sixteenth to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when it was revived with the greatest lustre, by 
many of the greatest names in that walk of literature \ 
and under royal protection, it has maintained some degree 
of eminence. The charter of Incorporation of the present 
society is dated November, I7>l. They hold their anni- 
versary meeting oo St. George's day. 



search the public offices for this ludertaking, is 
dated Aug. 26, 1693; was renewed by king Wil- 
liam, April 12, 1694; and again by queen Anne, 
May 3, 1707, when Mr. Sanderson was joined 
to him in his undertaking. Rymer wrote Edgar, 
or the Englith Monarch, an heroic tragedy, 
1678 ; several poems and translations; and A 
View of the Tragedies of the last Age, which 
occasioned those admirable remarks preserved 
in the preface to Mr. Colman's edition of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and since by Dr. Johnson, 
in his Life of Dryden. 

1714, Jan. II. A proclamation was issued 
ofi'ering a reward of £1000 to any person who 
should discover the author, and iCdOO for the 
printer of a pamphlet entitled English advice to 
the Freeholders of England. Bishop Atterbury 
was suspected of being the author ; though Mr. 
Hornby, a barrister, was taken into custody. 

1714. The earliest known work printed in 
Nottingham, bears for title Inn-Play, or the 
Cornish-Hug Wrestler, 4to. By Sir Thomas 
Parkyns.* Printed by William Ayscough, on 
the west side of Bridlesmith-gate. Mr. Ays- 
cough was remarkable, says Deering, in his 
History of Nottingham, for having first estab- 
lished the art of printing in that town about the 
year 1710. Mr. Avscough being unfortunate in 
business, he retired, about 1716, to Bramcote, 
where he died, and was buried in St. Peter's 
church, in Nottingham. In the south aisle, upon 
a tombstone, is the following inscription : 

Here lies the bodies of wnUam Ayscough, printer and 
bookseller of this town, and Anne his wife. She was the 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Young, rector of Catwick, in the 
county of York. He died March 2, 1719. She died Dec. 

lO, 1733. 

1714. James Blow first practised the art of 
printing in Belfast, where he printed the 
works of sir David Lindsay, a Bible, Prayer 
Book, Psalms in metre, and twenty or thirty 
other books. 

1714. The Rev. Hilkiah Bedford was tried 
in the cotut of king's bench, and fined one 
thousand marks, and to be imprisoned three 
years, for writing, printing, and publishing the 
Hereditary Right of the Croum of England 
asserted, mlio ; the real author of which was the 
Rev. George Harbin, a nonjuring clergyman. 
Mr. Bedford, though not the author of the book, 
submitted to be uiought so, from zeal to the 
cause, and for affection to the real author. 
Besides the Latin Life of Dr. Barwich, which 
he afterwards translated into English, Mr. 
Bedford published a ftanslation of Fontenelle's 
History of Oracles. 

He died at London, Oct. 26, 1724, and was 
buried in the church-yard of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster. He was descended from Hilkiah 
Bedford, of Sibsey, in Lincolnshire, a quaker, 
who went to London, and settled there as a 
stationer between the years 1600 and 1626. 



* Sir Thomas Parkyns, bait, died at Bunny, Notting- 
hamshire, Feb. D), 1741. He was founder of the present 
noble house of RanclUTe. 
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1714, Avg. 1. i>t«<(, Queen Anne. In person 
Anne was of the middle stature, she had regular 
features, but her countenance was more pleasing 
than handsome. As a sovereign she wanted firm- 
ness ; her disposition was gentle, and she relied 
too much on the opinions of others, which ren- 
dered her conduct vacillating, according as her 
advisers changed their systems of intrigue. She 
possessed private virtues and excellent qualities, 
of which merer was so preeminent, that she 
never permitted a subject to suffer for treason 
during tier reign ; but she was indebted to the 
times in which she lived for the character she 
sustained. The splendid victories of her generals 
were calculated to render her popular, and the 
able talents of several of her ministers attracted 
the attention, and in a great measure, controlled 
the events of Europe. During her reign three 
parties agitated the kingdom ; these were, the 
Jacobites, the tones, and the whigs. 

Anne was bom at the palace of St. James's, 
February 6, 1665. She was married to prince 
George of Denmark, by whom she haid six 
children, who all died young. He was " of a 
familiar disposition, with a good sound under- 
standing, but modest in showing it ; very fat, 
loved news, bis bottle, and the queen." He died 
October 28, 1708. 

Though the reign of queen Anne has been 
^erally termed the Augustan age of literature 
in this kingdom, owing to the co-existence of a 
few celebrated writers, it is astonishing how little, 
during the greatest part of that period, was the 
information of the higher and middle classes of 
society. To the character of the gentleman, 
neither education nor letters were thought neces- 
sary; and any display of learning, however 
superficial, was, among the fashionable circles, 
deemed rudeness and pedantry. "That general 
knowledge," observes Johnson, " which now cir- 
culates in common talk, was then rarely to be 
found. Men not professing learning were not 
ashamed of ignorance ; and in the female world, 
anv acquaintance with books was distinguished 
only to be censured." When we reflect, that to 
express contempt for all literair acquirement 
was then a certam proof of gentility, and igno- 
rance the characteristic of superior station, a 
statement which, previous to the publication of 
the Taller, of Steele, is nearly correct, we ought 
to hesitate in assigning the epithet of Augustan 
to this era of our history. We should recollect 
tiiat two-thirds of the reign of Anne were en- 
tirely occupied by politicaj that the struggles of 
faction, the inveterate contentions of the whigs 
and lories, banished for many years, even among 
the learned, almost all attention to useful and 
elegant pursuits; and that the commencement 
of taste, and the diffusion of knowledge, may 
be dated from the well-timed efforts of Steele 
and Addison, efforts which illuminated but the 
latter days of Anne, and were independent of 
any encouragement from the throne. From this 
time only has the public mind been powerfully 
excited to intellectual emulation, and graduallv 
has it acquired that polish and intimacy with 



literary subjects which distinguish the piCMnt 
age. It is solely indeed to a nation that has 
long cherished a strong relish for literature ia 
all its departments, whose taste is correct and 
pure, and which fosters in her bosom every 
rising genius, that the title of Augustan can be 

f[iven, and not to the casual appearance of a few 
uminaries, surrounded by wastes of intermi- 
nable darkness. The reig^ of Anne produced 
Addison,Arbutbnot,Atterbury,Bumet, uongieve, 
Mrs. Centlivre, De Foe, Faiquhar, Flan^teed, 
Garth, Gay, Keil, Pope, Prior, Rowe, Ray, Allan 
Ramsey, Steele,Swift, Wollaston, and Wycheily, 
writers of a high degree of excellence, and, in 
most cases, may be considered extraordinary. 

Wben Anne's prodent hand the sreptie my'd. 

And Oxford lent the drooplnjc mnses aid ; 

By him Inspired, see all the tuneful train 

In Britain's glorioos sons lerive afain 1 

Prior like Horace strllic* the trembUng strings. 

And in barmoDloos Pope again great Maro sings. 

Somme Jei^fms. 

That extension of mental light, which was 
first happily effected by our periodical essayists, 
and which has by degrees led to the brilliancy 
we now enjoy, had been for a long time inter- 
cepted by the dissolute and licentious manners 
which the court of Charles II. had introduced, 
and which continued for several years after the 
commencement of the eighteenth centur}', though 
in a less virulent manner, to pollute the channels 
of public decency, and to choke the germs of 
intellectual excellence. The theatre, that power- 
ful regulator of the general tone of thinking and 
of acting, had given birth to a host of writeis 
educated in the school of Charles, and whose 
talents were employed to vitiate all the sources 
of morality, to inculcate debauchery as a dnty, 
and to tinge the grossness of vice with the 
colours of imagination and wit. The dramas of 
Dryden and Wycherly,* of Farquhar,f and of 
Vanbrugh,{ were the panders of lewdness and 
profligacy. The usual fine gentleman of their 



* William Wycherly was bom in 1(40 ; and besidea fear 
plays, he published a foUo volume of poems. His pteys 
were for a long time popolar, but are now neglected. He 
had some wit and power in delineating character ; bnt an 
his merits are lost in the coarse licentiousness of every 
thing which he wrote. He died at London, Jan. 1, 1706. 

1 George Farquhar was the son of a dergyman, in the 
north of Ireland, and was flrst a player, and ttien a Bcb- 
teount in the army. He wrote with great eaae and 
humour, and is scsircely inferior to Congreve. His last 
and best play was the Beau* Stratagem^ which he wiota 
in six weeks, under the depression of a rooted iUiieas. 
This comedy enjoyed a surcessfOi ran, and kept large 
audiences in roars of laughter, while its unhappy and 
still youthful author was stretched on a death-bed,rendesed 
more distressing to him by the reflection that he was aboot 
to leave two daughters unprovided for. He died in Lon- 
don, April SO, 1707, and was buried in St. Martin's draicli. 
He received the following sums from Lintot, the book- 
seller: 1701, LetterM and Poem; iti 4s. 6d.; 1701, 2M« 
Rmab, ^li; 1705, Recruiting Officer, aSli as. Sd.; 17«(^ 
Beaut Stratagem, ttSI). 

t Sir John Vanbrugh, a dramatic writer and architect, 
was born in Cheshire. His principal comedies are the 
Provoked Wife and the Provoked Hutband, whidi last is 
an admirable comedy in every respect. In his latter yean 
he became an architect, and bad the honour of designing 
Blenheim house, at Woodstock, for the duke of Mad- 
borough. He died in London, March 28, I7>S. 
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comedy was an unprincipled nllain, to whom 
seduction and adultery, extravagance and ingra- 
titude, and an uttei contempt for every thing 
sacred and serious, are apportioned by the poet 
as the roost splendid ornaments he can bestow 
upon him, and for the adroit employment of 
which he is gratified by success, aud rewarded 
by beauty. 

The model was but too faithfully copied in 
real life. He who aspired to reputation in the 
circles of gallantry assumed that laxity of morals 
and looseness of manners which he had so fre- 
quently contemplated and admired upon the 
stage ; whilst to be known to have devoted any 
leisure to the duties of devotion, to the study of 
the classics, or the acquisition of science, would 
have mined him for ever in the estimation of the 
fashionable world. Nor after all these sacrifices 
at the shrine of dissipation and vice, were the 
accomplishments and address of these gentle- 
men entitled to the praise of either refinement 
or grace. On the contrary, their manners were 
coarse, their conversation obscene, and their 
amusements frequently so gross, that bull-bait- 
ing, bear-baiting, and prize-fighting, were con- 
sidered as appropriate recreations for the highest 
ranlcs ; " they were not only attended," remarks 
an annotator upon the Tailer, " by butchers, 
drovers, and great crowds of all sorts of mob, 
but likewise by dukes, lords, knights, squires, 
&c. There were seats particularly set apart for 
the quality, omamentea with old tapestrv hang- 
ings, into which none were admitted under half 
a crown at least. The neighbourhood of these 
amusements was famous for sheltering thieves, 
pickpockets, and infamous women ; and for 
breeding bull-dogs." 

11 such were the general manners of men, 
who esteemed themselves exclusively entitled to 
the appellations of fashionable and well bred, it 
might naturally be supposed, that the fair sex 
were not more seriously disposed, or more solidly 
accomplished. In the dramatic writings of the 
day, for the most part a just picture of the 
times, they are by no means favourably drawn; 
levity, immodesty, and infidelity, together with 
an intemperate love of frivolous pursuits, are 
their usual characteristics. It is to the honour 
of the sex, however, that we can with truth call 
these draughts highly overcharged, and in a 
great measure the caricatures of a licentious and 
debauched imagination. At a period, iitdeed, 
when literature was so little dilTused, and when 
to read with fluency, and spell with correctness 
were, among the ladies, deemed rare and im- 
portant acquisitions, much information or ac- 
quired knowledge in the female worid could not 
be expected, and one of the best educated ladies 
of her day, of the first taste and understanding, 
is represented by Addison as exclaiming, "You 
men are writers, and can represent us women as 
unbecoming as you please in your works, while 
we are unable to return the injury ;" an acqui- 
escence in, and confession of, inability, to which 
the accomplished women of the present day are 
no longer under the necessity of submitting. 



After this brief sketch of the national manners, 
and of the low state of literature among the 
people at large, during the chief part o? the 
reign of Anne, should we pause to consider what 
were really the merits of those who professed the 
acquirements of study, the authors of the same 
period we shall find, notwithstanding the examples 
of the preceding century, of a Barrow, a Dryaen , 
a Milt4>n, a Temple, and a Tillotson, that their 
language was, in general, unharmonious, and 
inaccurate, clogged with barbarisms, provincial 
vulgarisms, and cant phraseology; and that, with 
the exception of Swift, whose composition was 
for that age comparatively pure and correct, we 

?>os8e8sed scarcely a specimen of good style, 
rom the death of Tillotson, in 1694, to the ap- 
pearance of the Tatlers. One great cause of 
this defalcation, as has been hinted before, is to 
be attributed to the warmth of political contest, 
which at that time universally agitating and 
heating the minds of men, withdrew their atten- 
tion from every pleasing topic, and from all con- 
sideration as to beauty of thought or felicity of 
expression, planting in their place the bitter 
fruits of rancour, envy, and contention. Hence 
arose that rough, strong, but slovenly diction, 
which pervaded almost every political pamphlet, 
and was at length employed on subjects demand- 
ing a very different style ; nor was a perfect 
specimen given of what highly polished compo- 
sition could effect on topics connected with 
government, until the admirable Freeholder was 
presented to the world, whose simple elegance 
and humour, adorning the most thorny paths of 
party dispute, contributed more than weight of 
argfument to its ultimate popularitv and success. 
Another cause equally powerful in retanling 
the acquisition of a graceful and perspicuous 
style, was the little attention which, previous to 
the tasteful models of Addison, was paid to criti- 
cism, and to the grammatical and analogical 
construction of language. Dryden, it is true,, 
had written his prefaces in a rich and varied, 
though not a very correct, manner; but they 
were too desultonr and contradictory to afford 
many just rules for the attainment of an accu- 
rate style, and were, indeed, chiefly employed 
in delivering precepts for epic, dramatic, and 
satiric compositions. Euglisn poetry had been 
enriched by the most splendid monuments of 
genius, by the dramas of Shakspeare and the 
epopeia of Milton ; but English prose had yet 
much to acquire from the labours of the critic, 
the grammarian, and the lexicographer. 

1714. The Rudimentt of the Latin Tongue ; 
being an easy Introduction to Latin Grammar. 
By Thomas Ruddiman. Printed at Edinburgh 
by Robert Freebaim, and entered at stationers' 
hall, London, for Andrew Bell,* March36, 1716. 



* Mr. Andrew Bell it one who manages the common 
borineu of life with very good success. He had the good 
fortune to strDce In with my proposal of the MtAentan 
OraeU, and I am heartily glad he has found so much life 
in the ashes of Old Athenae. So br as I have had any con- 
cern with liim, I have fonnd him not only Just, bnt grate- 
ful.— Dinif en. 
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Tliis work will transmit the name of Ruddiman 
witli celebrity to every age, as long as the lan- 
gtiap^c of Rome shall continue to be taught in 
the schools of Scotland. Philology had not been 
much cultivated in the northern parts of Britain, 
before Ruddiman appeared. In Chalmers' Life 
of Ruddiman, (Appendix No. 4,) is a chronolo- 
gical list, drawn up by T. Ruddiman, of such 
gramiitars as had been written by Scotchmen. 

1714. Sept. Died, Thomas Britton, known 
as the musical small coal man, and for his 
extra ordinary acquirements in cbymistry, music, 
and knowledge of books. He was born at or 
near Higbam Ferrars, in Northamptonshire ; and 
went to London, where he bound himself appren- 
tice to a small coal man, and when out of bis 
time, set up for himself in the same line, in 
Clcrkenwell, and by the prudence of his deport- 
ment, obtained the friendship of some of the 
most eminent literary characters of the day. 

Brittun's skill in ancient books and manu- 
scripts is mentioned by Heame; and in his 
preface to his edition of Robert of Gloucester, he 
refers to a curious manuscript copy of that his- 
torian in Britton's possession. The means used 
by liim and other collectors of ancient books and 
nianuHiripts about this time, were as follow, 
and these include an intimation of Britton's 
pursuits and connections. 

About the beginning of this century, a passion 
for collecting old books and manuscripts reigned 
among the nobility. The chief of those who 
soup;1it after them were the duke of Devonshire, 
Ed«:ird, earl of Oxford, and the earls of Pem- 
broke, Sunderland, and Winchelsea. These per- 
sons ia the winter season, on Saturdays, the par- 
liament not sitting on that day, were used to 
resort to the city, and, dividing themselves, took 
several routs, some to Little Britain, some to 
Moorlields, and others to diiferent parts of the 
town, inhabited by booksellers: there they would 
inquire into the several shops as they passed 
alonp: for old books and manuscripts; ana some 
time Ijefore noon would assemble at the shop of 
Christopher Bateman, a bookseller, at the comer 
of Ave-Maria-lane,in Paternoster-row ; and here 
tlicy were frequently met by Bagford and other 
persons engaged in the same pursuits, and a 
con\c rsation always commenced on the subject 
of their inquiries. Bagford informed them where 
any thing curious was to be seen or purchased, 
and they in return obliged him with a sight of 
what they from time to time collected. While 
they were engaged in this conversation, and as 
near as could be to the hour of twelve by St. 
Paul's clock, Britton, who by that time had 
finished bis round, arrived clad in his blue frock, 
and pitching his sack of small coal on the bulk 
of Mr. Bateman's shop window, would go in 
and join them; and after a conversation, which 
generally lasted about an hour, the. noblemen 
above mentioned adjourned to the Mourning 
Bush, at Aldersgate, where they dined and 
spent the remainder of the day. 

The singularity of his character, the course 
of studies, and the collections he made, induced 



suspicions that Britton was not the man i 
seemed to be : and what Mr. Walpole says as I 
this particular is very true; some thought h 
musical assembly only a cover for sedi tons mee 
ings ; others for magical purposes ; and thi 
Britton himself was taken for an Atheist, 
Presbyterian, or a Jesuit ; but these were il: 
grounded conjectures, for he was a plain, simpl 
honest man, perfectly inoffensive, and fai^ 
esteemed by all that knew him ; and, notvritl 
standing the meanness of his occupation, wi 
called Mr. Britton ; and was so much dLstij 
l^ished, that, when passing through the stieei 
in his blue linen frock, and with his sack < 
small coal on his back, he was frequently a< 
costed with the following expressions, " Thei 
goes the famous small coal man, who is a love 
of learning, a performer in music, and a compi 
nion for gentlemen." 

Britton was in his person a short thick-«i 
man, with a very honest, ingenious countenano 
There are two pictures of him extant, bol 
painted by Mr. Woolaston, and from both thei 
are mezzotinto prints. The following lines wa 
written under a picture done after his death : 

Tboagb mean thjr rmok, yet in thy humble cell 
Did gentle peace and arts nnpurchased d-weU ; 
Well pleased ApoUo thither led his train. 
And music warbled in her sweetest strain. 
Cylennias so, as Fables tell, and Jove 
Came willing fpiests to poor Philemon's grove. 
Let aseless Pomp behold, and blnsb to find 
So low a station, snch a liberal mind. 

His death was occasioned by a trick playe 
upon him by Samuel Honeyman, a blaclcsmill 
who was famous as a ventriloquist. This laa 
was introduced to Britton, by a Mr. Robe, 
justice, for the purpose of terrifying him, and fa 
succeeded in it: Honeyman, announced, as froi 
afar off, the death of poor Britton within a fei 
hours, with an intimation that the only way t 
avert his doom was for him to fall on bis knee 
and say the Lord's praver. Britton did as b 
was bid, went home and took to his bed, and i 
a few davs died, leaving his friend Mr. Rob 
to enjoy tne fruits of bis mirth. 

Besides his books, he left a very large coUectio 
of manuscript and printed music and masici 
instruments. His effects were sold by auction 
and realized a considerable sum for the heaet 
of his widow. Lord Somers gave £500 for hi 
colleetion of pamphlets; and sir Hans Sloan 
was also a purchaser of many curious articles. 

1714, Jan. 4. Balm of GiUad, or the Healc 
of Divisions, No. 1, printed by J. Mayo, an 
sold by Frederick Burleigh, at Amen-comer. 

1714. Jan. 25. Brititk Merchant, or Com 
merce preserved ; in Answer to the Mercator, a 
Commerce retrieved, No. 22. 

1714. The Waies of Literature. This was th 
first critical journal in England, and continne 
till the year 1722. 

1714, Feb. 25. The Lover, written in Imita 
tion of the Tatler, by Marmaduke Myrtle, Gent 
This was the production of Steele, anil pubUsbe* 
thrice a week. It ended May 27, in 40 Nos. 
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1714, March 22. Patriot, No. I. In No 
125, Jan. 22, 1715, the author of this paper^ 
takes leave of the tovni ; and arows his name to 
be John Hams, a young man who had not then 
seen two and twentr years. 

1714, April 22. The Reader, No. 1. This was 
another periodical by Steele, and commenced in 
opposition to the Examiner of Swift, which con- 
tinued with unabated zeal to blazon forth the 
virtues of the tory administration, and to calum- 
niate the merit of its opponents. Both the Lover 
and the Reader received tne assistance of Addison ; 
and the latter work reached but nine numbers, 
ending May 10. 

I7l4, April i2. Monitor, No. 1. The second 
number of this paper gives the following brief 
account of the names and titles of such of the 
pamphlets and weekly papers as were then, or 
had lately been, flourishing in this nation ; that 
is to say, " Prints : Guardian, Englishman ; 
(defunct.) From the ashes of which (phcenix- 
like) are risen, the Lover, Patriot, Merchant, 
Ikying Post, Daily Courant, Examiner, Post- 
boy, Mercator, Weekly Pacquet, Dunton's Ghost. 
The authors of those prints and pamphlets : Mr. 
George Ridpath and Co.; Mr. Samuel Buckley, 
the learned printer ; Mr. Toland, a Socinian 
heretick , Mr. Collins, Freethinker ; Mr. Steele, 
a gentleman bom ; 

Tkntft msjor Famce sltis est, qulm Vtitatis.-^vv. 

Mr. Asgill, a Lawyer going to heaven by fire; 
Mr. John Dunton, lunatick ; Mr. Abel Roper 
and his man Toby: with divers others utterly 
unknown." 

1714, May 1. High German Doctor, No. 1. 
Ended May 12, 1715. 

1714, May 6. The Miueomte, No. 1. 

1714, Oct. 8. Tlie Controller, being a Sequel 
to the Examiner, No. 1. 

1714, Dec. 6. N. Mist's WeeklyJoumal,No. 1. 

1714. Norwich Courant, or Weekly Packet, 
printed by Mr. Collins, price three halfpence. 

1715, March 17. Died, Gilbert Burnet, 
bishop of Salisbury. He was bora at Edinburgh, 
September 18, 1743, where his father was an 
advocate of reputation, and nephew of Johnston 
of Warriston, one of the principal popular leaders 
of the civil war in Scotland. Gilbert Burnet 
received his education at Edinburgh and Aber- 
deen, and afterwards went to Holland to study 
the Hebrew language. In 1679 appeared the 
first volume of his History of the Reformation, 
for which he received the thanks of parliament. 
This work he afterwards completed in three 
volumes. His work entitled A History of My 
own Times, which was not printed till the year 
1734, g^ves an outline of the events of the civil 
war and commonwealth, and a fiill narration 
of all that took place from the restoration to 
the year 1713, during which the author had 
advanced from his seventeenth to his seventieth 
year. Under various circumstances, Burnet had 
personally known the conspicuous characters of 
a century, and penetrated most of the state 



secrets nearly as long. He wrote many other 
works in history, biography, and theology. After 
entering life as a clergyman of his native church, 
Burnet removed to a benefice in London, where, 
partly by his talents, and partly through forward 
and officious habits,* he rendered himself the 
confidant of many high political persons. Exiled 
by the Stuarts, he became serviceable ip Holland 
to the prince of Orange, accompanied the ex- 
pedition which brought about the revolution, 
and was rewarded by king William with the 
bishopric of Salisbuiy. He was twice married ; 
first to a Dutch lady, who died in 1693, and 
soon after was united to Mis. Berkley. 

1716, May 18. Susannah Centlivref received 
from Mr. Curll twenty guineas in full for the 
copy of the comedy of the Wonder ; or, a Woman 
keeps a Secret. 

1715. The Common Prayer Book was engraved 
upon copper-plates,^ by Mr. Stmt, and is one of 
the most beautiful examples of genius and in- 
dustry in the world : every page has a border, 
and head and tail ornaments. 

Mr. Sturt was bom in 1648, and leamt the 
art of engraving under Robert White.§ In 1704 
the rev. Samuel Wcsley|| published the History 
of the New Testament, representing the Actions 
and Miracles of our Blessed Saviour and his 
Apostles, attempted in verse, and adorned with 
152 engravings, in three volumes 12mo. These 
engravings were executed by Mr. Sturt. A third 
edition of this work appeared in 1717, in one 
volume 8vo, printed by R. B. for Thomas Ward, 
Inner Temple lane. 



• " Dr. Boinet, that arch-villain," salth Fonntainhall, 
"attends the Rye House conspirators, captains Walcot, 
Rose, and Hone, at their execution, but was checked for 
penning their speeches, July 30, 1613,'* 

t Susannah Freemanvras the daughter of a Lincolnshire 
gentleman, but supposed to have been born in Ireland 
about 1667. After a llf^ of extraordinary adventure, she 
became a writer for the theatres, and appeared upon the 
stafre. Her principal plays are the Buay Bodf, performed 
In 171)8, and sold to Lintot the bookseller, for igio. The 
character of Marplot, in this comedy, is one of the roost 
memorable portraitures in the whole range of the English 
drama. The Wonder; or^ a Woman keeps a Secret, ap- 
peared in 1714. Besides her dramatic pieces, she wrote 
poems and letters. In 170O she was married to Mr. Cent- 
livre, yeoman of the mouth to queen Anne. She died at 
London, December 1, 1723, and was buried in St. Martin's 
in the Fields. 

t Mr. Sturt published a Common Prayer Book, all of 
which was engraved on silver plates. Unfortunately, 
however. It did not scU ; and poor Sturt became seriously 
alarmed, and took every body's advice (as usual) as whM 
was to be done. Itwasatiengthdetermined to takeoff a 
number of copies privately, and then to cat the plates up 
publickly. After this, the hoarded copies belnR brought 
out stealthily, one by one, as particular favour, fetched 
greater prices. Such are the attractions and tricks in the 
world of connoisseurs. — Noble's Orainger. 

^ Robert White was born in Loudon l6ti, and was a 
pupil of David Loggan's. He engraved the first Orford 
Almanack, in 1674, Monckes Funeral, and a great number 
of English beads. He died In 1 704. 

II Father of John and Charles Wesley, the two ccle 1 
brated founders of the mcthodists. He was rector of Ep- 
worth, in Lincolnshire, where he died, April 2S, 1735. Mr. 
Wesley was a very voluminous author ; and though his 
poetry was far from being excellent, be made amends for 
it by the goodness of his life. John Dunton, who was 
nearly related to him by marriage, says, 

" He loves too much the Heliconian strand. 
Whose stream's onfarnished with the golden sand." 

4 o 
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1715, April 18. Messrs. Watson and Mawson 
apprehended for printing a paper containing 

reflections on the king's speech ; and Kel- 

sey also taken up for dispersing the same. 

1715. Barnard Lintot,* Jacob Tonson, 
and William Taylor, were appointed printers 
of the Totes to the house of commons, by the 
Hon. Spencer Compton, then speaker. They 
held this office till 1727. 

1716. Eucwv M«po/3i/3Xoc4 j sive lam Lihel- 
lorum ; or, a History of Pamphlets,^ tracing out 
their rise, growth, and different views of all sorts 
of small tracts or writings, both collectively and 
singly, in a general and gradual representation 
of their respective authors, collections of their 
several editions, &c. 8vo. I By a Gentleman of 
the Inns of Court. Myles Davies. 

Myles Davies and his works are imperfectly 
known to the most curious of our literary collec- 
tors. He was a Welch clergyman, of the most 
fervent loyalty to George I. and the Hanoverian 
succession ; a scholar, learned in Greek and 
Latin, and skilled in all the modem languages. 
Quitting hisnative country in disgust, he changed 
his character in the metropolis, for he subscribes 
himself " counsellor at law." In an evil hour 
he commenced author, not only surrounded by 
his books, but with the more urgent companions 
of a wife and family; and with the child-like 
rimplicity which sometimes marks the mind of a 
retired scholar, we perceive him imagining that 
his immense reading would prove a source, not 
easily exhausted, for their subsistence. By his 
account, "The avarice of booksellers, and the 
stinginess of hard-hearted patrons, had driven 
him into a cursed company of door-keeping 
herds, to meet the irrational brutality of tuose 
uneducated, mischievous animals called foot- 
men, house-porters, poetasters, mumpers, apothe- 
caries, attorneys, and such like beasts of prey," 
who were, like himself, sometimes barred up 
for hours in the menagerie of a great man's anti- 
chamber. In his addresses to doctors Mead and 
Freind he declares, " My misfortunes drive me 
to publish my writings for a poor livelihood; 
and nothing but the utmost necessity could make 
any man in his senses to endeavour at it in a 
method so burthensome to the modesty and edu- 
cation of a scholar." For fmlher particulars of 
this extraordinary writer, and of his hard fate, 
see the Calamities of Authors, vol. i. pp. 67-80. 

1715, June 24. Died, John Partridge (if 
that was indeed his real name,J had the fortune 
to procure a ludicrous immortality, by attracting 
the satire of dean Swift. He was the author of 
various astrological treatises; and the editor of 
an almanack, under the title of Martimu Libe- 
raius. Swift, in ridicule of the whole class of 
impostors, and of this man in particular, pub- 
lished his celebrated Predictions for the year 



* Jmhitt Untot, Jacob Tonaon, Timothy Goodwin, 
and Jtdin Boberta, held the tame appointment from 1708 to 
1710, whllat sir Richard Onslow was speaker. 

t For the meaning of the word pamphlet, see p. 188, ante. 

t This nre book forms the first volume of the Alhtn» 
Brilannict. 



1708, by Isaac Bickerstaff,* Esq.," whicfa 
j among other prognostications, annoonoed, with 
the most happy assumptions of the mixture of 
caution and precision affected by these »mniml 
soothsayers, an event of no less importance tiHU 
the death of John Partridge himself, whicb be 
fixed to the 29th of March, about eleven at 
night. The wrath of this astrologer was, of 
course, extreme ; and in his almanack for 1709, 
he was at great puns to inform his lormg 
countr3rmen that squire Bickerstaff was a alum 
name, assumed by a lying, impudent fellow, and 
that, " blessed be God, John Partridge w^s still 
living, and in health, and all were knaves ifho 
reported otherwise." 

There were two incidental circnmstances wortliy 
of notice in this ludicrous debate, which had 
been carried on by both parties : First, The in- 
quisition of the kingdom of Portugal took the 
matter as seriously as John Partridge, and gravdy 
condemned to the flames the predictions of the 
imaginary Isaac Bickerstaff. 2ndly, By an odd 
coincidence, the company of stationers obtained 
in 1709, an injunction against any almanack 
published under the name of John Partridge, as 
if the poor man bad been dead in sad eameat. 
It is astonishing what a number of persons bailt 
their faith on the prediction, and actually be- 
lieved the accomplishment had taken place, in 
all respects accorung to the relation. The wits 
of the time too, among whom were Steele and 
Addison,supported Swift, and uniformly affirmed 
that Partridge had died on the day and hour 
predicted. But the most memorable consequence 
of the predictions of Isaac Bickerstaff, was the 
establishment of the same name by Steele, in the 
Tatler. The following is the epitaph which was 
written by dean Swift, upon John Partridge. 

Here, five feet deep, lies on his h»A 
A cobler, star-monger, and quack ; 
Who to the stars in pure good-wUl, 
Does to his best looii npirard still. 
Weep all yon customeia that use 
His pills, bis Almanacks, or shoes : 
And yon that did your fortunes seek. 
Step to his grave but once a week : 
This earth which bears his body's print. 
You'll And has so much virtae int. 
That, I durst pawn my ears, twill tdl 
Whate'er concerns yoo, fall as well. 
In physic, stolen goods, or lore. 
As he himself conld, when above. 

Little is known of Partridge's private history, 
except from an altercation betwixt him and one 
Parker, which, of course, involved much per- 
sonal abuse. According to his adversary. Par- 
tridge's real name was Hewsun, a shoemaker bv 
trade, (which particular, at least, is undoubted^ 
but by choice a confederate and dependent of 
Old Gadbury, one of the greatest knaves who 



* Swift wanting a lodicrons name to adorn his predic- 
tions with, accidentally observed a sign over a locknnitib*8 
house, with the name of Bicktnt^f underneath it. TUi 
struck him as adapted to his purpose, and adding the no 
very conunon name of Itaae, he imagined he had fbraied 
an unprecedented conjunction j in this, however, he mM 
mistaken, for some time afterwards a man was found in 
London, who owned both names. 

Bicker$tq0^ unburied Dead; a melo drama, price one 
shilling. Published by Dodd. January, I7«3. 
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followed the knaving trade of astrology. In 
1679, Partridge commenced business for him- 
self, and published two or three nonsensical 
works upon his imaginary science. He also 
practised physic, and styled himself Physician 
to his Majesty. But in king James's time, his 
almanacks grew so smart on Popery, that Eng- 
land became too hot for him ; and accordingly, 
John Dunton found him, with other refugees, in 
HolUnd. He returned at the revolution, and 
married the widow of the duke of Monmouth's 
tutor, who finally deposited him in the_ grave, 
which had so long gaped for him, in this 
year, and adorned his monument, at Mortlake, 
in Surry, with a Latin epitaph, which states that 
he was bom at Richmond, in Surry, January 18, 
1644, and died in London, JunQ 24, 1716.* 

1716, Jan. 3. Spectator, volume the ninth and 
last. This work was published twice a week, and 
terminated with the 61st number, on August 3, 
of the same year. It was conducted by Mr. 
William Bond, whose signature is afiixed to a 
dedication to the viscountess Falconberg. Dr. 
Drake says he was " utterly disappointed in dis- 
covering a single paper in the smallest degree 
entitled to the appellation of witty." Bond wrote 
a poem in ridicule of Pope, and was rewarded for 
his temerity with a niche in the Dunciad. 

1715, Feb. 14. The Grumbler, No. 1. This, 
which was a weekly paper, was probably the 
production of Ducket, and is alluded to m the 
following lines of the 4to. edition of the Dunciad. 

Behold yon pair In stiict embraces Joined i 
How like in mannen, and how like In mind I 
Famed for good nature, Btmut, and for tratb, 
Duekcl toi pious paaaion to the ronth : 
Equal in wit, and equally polite. 
Shall this a Paaqnin, that a Orumiler write. 

1715, Feb. 17. The Englith Examiner, No. I. 

1715, March. The Edinburgh Gazette, or 
Scotch Postman, printed by Robert Brown, on 
Tuesday and Thursday in eveiy week. 

1715, Amril il. The Censor, No. 1 . By Lewis 
Theobald.f These essays appeared in MisVs 
Journal, and were continued thrice a week with- 
out intermission, until thirty numbers had been 
published. After an interval of about a year 
and a half, the Censor was resumed three times 
a week, on Jan. 1, 1717, and closed, after com- 
pleting the ninety-sixth number, on June 1, the 
whole making three volumes. 

1716, Apnl 21. Media/, or Daily Tatler; by 
Jeremy Quick, Esq. To be continued every day. 

1716, May 2. Daily Benefactor, No. 1. 
1715, June 22. St. James's Evening Post, 
printed for J. Baker, No. 1 . 

1715, June. The Englishman, No. 1. This 



• See Crispin Anecdotes, fage ej. 

t Ileitis Theobald, a poet, an eaaayist, and editor, wu 
bom at SltUngbooni, in Kent, and was brought up to hia 
btber** prafeMion of the law, which he soon relinqolshed, 
to devote hinuelf to literature. In I7a0, hi« talents seem 
to have found a proper channel, for in that year he entered 
upon the editorship of the works of Shakapeaxe, and which 
were ushered into the world, in 1733, in eight volumes, a 
production which, notwithstanding the abuse of Pope and 
Warbuiton, merited and acquired much reputation. He 
dosed his life of poverty and literary labour in 17«. 



was the commencement of the second volume. 
The whigs having succeeded in obtaining the 
administration, sir Richard Steele now saw uiose 
who had formerly calumniated and oppressed him 
driven from power, impeached, and trembling 
for the result ; and it is the only blot, perhaps, 
in his political character, that instead of thai 
mildness and forbearance which philosophy 
should have taught him to exercise towards those 
who had fallen into sudden adversity, and were 
no longer capable of thwarting his views, or in- 
juring his promotion, the spirit of retaliation 
should have occupied his breast, and induced 
him to revile those as traitors and parricides, who 
were waiting the event of a trial by the laws of 
their country, and against whom, at such a 
period, to excite prejudice and avernon must be 
deemed at once vmdictive and ungenerous. Such 
was, unhappily, the tendency of the republication 
of his pamphlets now against the late ministry. 
They appeared in one volume octavo, under the 
title 01 the Political Writings of sir Richard 
Steele, and among them he now first printed his 
Apology, widi this motto, Fabula quanta fui ! 
and such also was the purport of this volume of 
the Englishman. 

1715, July 7. Medley, No. 1. 

1715, July 11. Faithful Collections, No. 1. 

1715, Aug. I. Oracle; being calculated for 
the answering questions in all arts and sciences, 
whether serious, comical, or humorous, both in 
prose and poetry. No. 1. 

1715, Sept. 14. Examiner, Vol. III. No. I. 

1716, Sept. 27. TTie Salisbury Post Man; 
or. Packet of Intelligence from France, Spain, 
Portugal, &c. &c. No. I. "This newspaper 
contains an abstract of the most material occur- 
rences of the whole week, foreign and domestic ; 
and will be continued every post, provided a suf- 
ficient number will subscribe for its encourage- 
ment. If two hundred subscribe, it shall be de- 
livered to any private or public-house in town, 
every Monday, ThuTsday,and Saturday morning, 
by eight of the clock, during the Winter season, 
and by six in the Summer, for three halfpence 
each. Any person in the country may order it 
by the post, coach, carriers, or market people ; 
to whom they shall be carefully delivered. It 
shall be always printed in a sheet and half, and 
on as good paper; but this, containing the whole 
week's news, can't be aflbrded under twopence. 
Note. For encouragement to all those that may 
have occasion to enter advertisements, this paper 
will be made public in every market town forty 
miles distant from this city ; and several will be 
sent as far as Exeter. Besides the news, we per- 
form all other matters belonging to our art and 
mystery, whether in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Al- 

fS)ra, Mathematicks, &c. Printed by Samuel 
arley, at his office adjoining to Mr. Robert 
Silcocks, on the ditch in Sarum, Anno 1715." 
One part of the intelligence contained in the 
above-named paper is described as All from the 
Written Letter ; but a gfreat portion is supplied 
from the London Evening Post. 
The newspaper from which the foregoing is 
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taken, consists'* of two sheets of small folio, 
whereof no less than two paget are occupied with 
the title we have extracted. It will be seen, 
from the proposal therein contained, that the 
entire income of the paper, — to meet every ex- 
pense, including its delivery to subscribers, — no 
trifling matter, we may in^r, in the then im- 
perfect state of the post-office deliveries, and 
which must have rendered special messengers in- 
dispensable to its circulation ; the entire income 
amounted to no more than 25«. each number, or 
£3 15s. per week. 

1715, Oct. 16. London Pott, No. 1. Printed 
by Benjamin Harris,* in Gracechurch-street. 

1715, Nov. 14. Glasgow Courant, containing 
the occurrence both at home and abroad, No. 1. 
Glasgow, printed for R. T. and sold at the print- 
ing-house, in the college, and at the post-office. 
It was a small 4 to, printed on bad paper, in one 
column, three times a week, for the benefit of the 
country, price three halfpence. At No. 3, the 
title was changed to the West Country Intelli- 
gence ; containing the news both at borne and 
abroad. A collection is in the college library. 

1715, Dec. 3. Weekly Remarks and Political 
ReJUctiont upon the most material News, Foreign 
and Dotnesttck, No. 1. The Courant was at 
this time the only daily paper in London. 

1715. Dee. 17. The Town Talk, in a series of 
Letters to a Lady in the Country. By sir R. 
Steele. It extended only to nine numl>ers, and 
expired February 13, 1716. 

1715, Dec. 20. St. James's Evening Post, or 
Nightly Pacquet, printed by J. Applebee for 
Samuel Jackson, over against Bridewell Bridge 
in Blackfriars, No. 1 . After the publication of 
this paper, Baker changed his title to the St. 
James's Post. 

1715. Penny Post, No. 1. 

1715. Felix Farley's Bristol Journal. This 
was the first newspaper printed in Bristol. 

1715. The Hermit, the Silent Monitor. The 
Pilgrim. The Inquisitor. The Surprise. The 
Miscellany. The Restorer. 

1715, Dec. 23. Freeholder, No. 1. This paper 
has been justly termed a political Spectator ; it 
stands at the head of its class, and was written by 
Addison to evince the enormity of rebellion, and 
to repel the prejudices of ignorance and faction. 
It was published every Monday and Friday, and 
having reached fifty-five numbers, closed June 



* Be was a bitsk asserter of English Ubertiea, and once 
printed a book with that very title. He sold A Prota- 
ttuU Peiitiont in Iting Charles's reign, for which they fined 
him ^500, and set him once In the pillory) but his wife, 
(like a kind rib,) stood by him to defend her hosband 
aoainst the mob. After this rhaving a deal of mercury in 
Ub natural temper,] he txavclled to New England, where 
he followed bookseUing, and then coffee selling, and then 
printlog, bat continued Ben Harris still ; and is now both 
bookseller and printer, in Oracechurch-strect, as we Hod 
bjr his London Po»t ; so that his conversation is general, 
(bat never impertinent,) and his wit pliable to aU inven- 
ttoD. Butyethis vanity, (If he has any,) gires no allay to 
his wit, and Is no more than might Justly spring from 
conadoas virtue ; and I do him bnt Justice in this part of 
his character, for In once travelling vrith him from Bury 
Hair, I found him to be the moat ingenuous and innocent 
companion that I had ever met with.— Z)»n<(»i. 



29, 1716. The literary merit of this paps' is 
of the highest order, and its political moaeratioa 
is also entitled to no inferior encomiom. At a 
period when scurrility and abuse were tboof^ 
more efficient, in proportion as they were keen 
and bitter, this work presented a specimen of 
what urbanity with wit and argument migbt 
efi°ect. Though sir Richard Steele is said to have 
declared, that the ministnr in employing Addisoo 
had chosen a lute, when tbeyshould Wve selected 
a trumpet, the Freeholder, it is aclmowledged, 
proved of essential service to the government, 
and contributed towards the promotion of its 
tranquillity and establishment. With this paper 
Addison concluded his labours as an essayist. 

1716,Jait.26. Died,T)ASiEU Wiluams,D.D. 
an eminent divine among the nonconfonnisti, 
and founder of the valuable library, in Red 
Cross-street, London. He was bom at Wrex- 
ham, in Denbighshire, in 1643 or 1644, and 
very early in life formed the resolution of devot- 
ing himsielf to the Christian ministry amongst 
the nonconformists, which considering the seven- 
ties of an intolerant government, were called 
forth against the dissenters, and must be regarded 
as a striking illustration of the decision of his 
character. His first employment was pastor of 
the Presbyterian church, in Wood-street, Dub- 
lin; but the troubles of Ireland, in 1687, led 
him to resign and retire to London. After the 
revolution he was elected pastor of a numerous 
congregation in London. Dr. Williams deserves 
the high praise of employing a large fortune, 
(which he had partly obtained by marriage,) in 
relieving the necessities of his less fortunate 
brethren ; and at his death left considerable 
benefactions to several public institutions for the 
diffusion of knowledge and the propagation of 
the gospel. 

Possessing an extensive collection of valuable 
books, he conceived the idea of forming a Public 
Library, for the use of his brethren, who were 
excluded by their nonconformity from the stores 
of literature at the imiversities. His friend. Dr. 
Bates, had also been, during a long and studions 
life, as Mr. Howe expressed it, "an earnest 
gatherer, and, as the phrase is, devoiuer of 
books," with which he had so great an ac- 
quaintance, that an eminent divine, a dignitary 
of the church, said, " That were he to collect a 
library, he would as soon consult Dr. Bates as 
any man he knew." Such a collection was of 
course most desirable, and on the decease of its 
possessor, Dr. Williams purchased it for £500, 
or £600, to be added to his own valuablelibnuy. 

By his last will, dated June 26, 1711, Dr. 
Williams appointed his books, after duplicates 
and useless volumes were removed, to be for a 
public library, "whereto such as his trustees 
appoint shall have access, for the perusal of any 
book in the place where they are lodged." 

The apartments are capable of receiving forty 
thousand volumes, though the catalogue ctm- 
toins only about half that number. TUs libnrv 
contains many rare tracts, early editions, aai 
costlv works in the collection. Of the rare 
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traett, it will be enough to say tbere axe 238 
volumes of sermons and tracts, published during 
the civil war of Charles I., of which the sermons 
preached before the parliament fill 32 volumes. 
Among the early editions may be enumerated 
the SMthury IMurgy, 1630, finely illuminated ; 
and the Howi of the Virgim, printed at Paris, in 
1498, of which the printing and wood-cuts are 
finely executed. Of the costly works, it will be 
sufficient tu mention the classic pages of Grteviu* 
and Gronomus, extending through more than 
30 folios, with that great and national work, 
Rymer'i Feedera, in 20 vols, folio. Amongst the 
manuscripts, are a beautifully illuminated Bible; 
and a well written copy of Wiclif's Testament. 

Dr. Williams's library has received many valu- 
able additions, by the munificence of several 
eminent ministers and laymen of the " Three 
Denominations," among whom Dr. William 
Harris stands pre-eminent, having bequeathed 
a noble collection of 240 folio, 364 quarto, and 
1365 octavo volumes to the trustees. Its increase 
has, however, been gradual; for, unlike the 
libraries of the universities, and other privileged 
bodies connected with the national ecclesiastical 
establishment, it does not augment its volumes 
at the expense of authors and publishers, but 
simplv by the voluntary donations of those indi- 
▼iduals who can appreciate the importance of 
such an institution to the dissenters of London. 

I7I6. Died, Benjamin Tucke, (who after- 
waids wrote his name Tooke,) a celebrated 
bookseller in London. He was bom about the 
year 1642, and is supposed to have been the son 
of the rev. Thomas Tuke, vicar of St. Olave's, 
Old Jewry, London. After having served an ap- 
prenticeship to John Crooke, he was admitted 
a freeman and liveryman of the stationers' com- 
pany, in Feb. 1666-6. He was for some years 
steward, and afterwards treasurer of St. Bar- 
tholomew's hospital. In 1696, he was clerk of 
the stationers' company pro tern., and treasurer 
of the same from 1677 to 1702, when he resigned 
in favour of Mr. Joseph Collyer. 

1716, Jan.-Feb. The severity of the frost occa- 
sioned the river Thames to be one solid block of 
ice ; and shops of almost every description were 
erected on the surface.* Amongst these, printers 
and booksellers were also found pursuing their 
profession ; for in some lines printed thereon we 
find the following intimation : 

In ibis place Bowyer plies j that's Uotot's stand. 

Whether this was Mr. William Bowyer, printer, 
or Jonah Bowyer, the bookseller, is unknown. 

It appears that John Bagford did not confine 
himself to the theory of printing: for by two 
cards printed on the frozen river Thames, Jan. 
18, among the Harleian manuscripts, 6936, on 
the first of which, he is styled " Dr. John Brad- 
ford,f patron of learning, Jan. 1716-16. Printed 



* See Malcolm's Anteiota of tke Uiumert and Customs 
o/lMulon in the Eighteenth Centum, 1808, page 3as. 

1 1 follow Dr. Calder's words ; but this ftnt card conld 
scarcely have been intended for BAaroto.— Nichols. 



at his Miyesty's printing office in Black Friars." 
Round this card are prints of the heads of John 
Guttenberg and Caxton, with other devices, the 
royal arms, and the city of London below, &c. 
The second card is as follows : " The noble art 
and mystery of printing, being invented and 
practised by John Gottenburg, a soldier at Har- 
lem in Holland, anno 1440, King Henry VI. 
anno 1469, sent two private messengers, with 
1600 mark£, to procure one of the workmen. 
They prevailed on one Frederic Corseilis to leave 
the printing office in disguise, who immediately 
came over with them, and first instructed the 
English in this famous art at Oxford, the same 
year, 1469." In the area of the card, in capital 
letters, "Ma. John Bagford," and the four 
following lines are printed : 

All yon that walk npon the Thames, 
Step in this booth and print your names. 
And lay it by, that aces yet to come. 
May see what things npon the Thames were done, 
Printed on the frozen river Thames Jan. 18, 1710. 

1716, May 16. Died, John Bagford an in- 
dustrious antiquaiy, bookseller, and printer, in 
London. He was bom some time in 1675, in 
the parish of St. Anne, Black Friars, London ; 
and, it seems, he was bred to the business of a 
shoemaker ; for he acknowledges that he prac- 
tised, or had practised, " the gentle craft," as he 
calls it, in a little curious and entertaining tract 
on the fashions of shoes, &c. and the art of 
making them, now in the British museum. He 
seems to have been led very early, by the turn 
of his mind, to inquire into the antiquities of 
his own country, and the origin and progress of 
its literature. By such inquiries be acquired a 
great knowledge of old English books, prints, 
and other literary curiosities, which he carefully 
picked up at low prices, and ie.«old honestly at 
moderate profits. In this kind of curious but 
ungainly traffic, he appears tu have passed much 
of his life ; being more of a book broker, rather 
than a bookseller, and a most proper and honest 
person to employ in the purchase of scarce and 
curious books, prints, &c. on moderate terms. 
In the prosecution of his design, he visited the 
continent several times, receiving commissions 
from eminent booksellers, and persons of learn- 
ing, particularly the earl of Oxford, and Dr. 
John Moore, bishop of Norwich,* to enrich their 
libraries; and was presented by the latter with a 
smallplace in the charter house. It is evident 
that Bagford had taken extraordinary pains to 
inform himself in the history of printing, and of 
all the arts immediately, or more remotely, con- 
nected with it. He published, in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, in 1707, his Proposals for 
a History of Printing, Printers, Illuminators, 



* Dr. John Moore was bishop of Norwich, and after- 
wards of Ely : he died Jniy 3i, 1714. His books and 
manoscriiits consisted of 3000 volumes, which had been 
collected at immense expense, and were offered to the earl 
of Oxford ; bnt were purchased by George I. for jffiOOO, 
and presented to the university of Cambridge. In his 
library was the celebrated Paris bible, with the forged 
date, wliich has caused so much controversy among the 
learned.— Sec Uailtaire, Palmer, and Nichols. 
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CkaJUografhy, Paper rtuilmig, tft- 4rr- On sub- 
scription, lOi. ; and 10>. more oa the delivery of 
a volume in folio, containing about 200 sheets. 
These proposals were printed on a half sheet, 
with a spedmen on another, containing the life 
of William Caxton, with a list of books printed 
by him. At his death these manuscripts were 
purchased by Humphrey Wanley, lord Oxford's 
fibrarian, for his library, and came in course 
with the Harleian manuscripts, in the British 
museum. In 1728, a print of him was engraved 
by Creo. Vertue, firom a picture by Mr. Howard. 

It appears that Bagford was married, or at 
least that he was a father, pretty early in life ; 
for there is, in the same collection, a power of 
attorney from John Bagford, junior, to John 
Bagford, senior, empowering him to claim and 
receive the wages of his son, as a seaman, in 
case of his death, dated in 1713, when the father 
could only have been of the age of thirty-eight 
yean. See Harleian manuscripts, 5995. 

The volumes in the British museum, under 
the general title of BagfortCt Collectanea, consist 
of printed title-pages, advertisements, hand-bills, 
fugitive papers of all kinds, vignettes, prints, &c. 
pasted into paper books, sometimes with manu- 
script notes interspersed, but oftner without any. 

In one volume, there are specimens of letters 
of all sorts, as well those used in foreign coun- 
tries as in England. In other volumes are titles 
and fragments of almanacks, from the year 1537 
downwards, with titles of bibles, law books, 
&c. printed by the company of stationers in 
London; titles of books of all kinds printed by 
the London printers, disposed into some sort of 
order, viz., as to die subject of the book, or 
dwelling-place of the printer; title-pages of 
books printed in Oxford and Cambridge ; title- 
pages of those printed in Scotland and Ireland; 
title-pages and frontispieces, with other speci- 
mens of the works of our English engravers ; 
titles of books printed by Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Quakers, by other sectaries, by 
seditious persons, &C.; cuts of monuments, 
tombs, funerals. See. in England; cuts of the 
same in foreign parts, with cuts of the manner 
of executing criminals; cuts, with some drawings 
of habits of divers nations, of several trades, of 
utensils, weapons, fountains, or wells, with other 
prints useful in Joiners' and masons' work; cuts 
of figures in different postures, as writing, read- 
ing, meditation, with all the utensils used in 
writing, &c. during some ages ; cuts of schools. 
The heads of some arithmeticians; alphabets; 
specimens of knot work, and some great-text and 
other letters. Specimens of letter-graving, heads 
of writing-masters, Dutch, French, and English. 
Specimens of letters engraven in small ; as also 
of short-band, &c. Heads of short-hand writers, 
and specimens of their works; and many other 
things. Title-pages of books, and printers' 
devices; printing in the Spanish Netherlands, 
Spain, and Portugal; titles of books published 
by English catholics, alphabets of Plantine let- 
ter, &c. Title-pag{», alphabets, and printers' 
devices, used at Baal, Zurick, and other places 



in Switzerland, the United Nethedandc, Fnnce, 
and Germany, with some others of PoUad, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Bohemia, France, aiMl 
Italy, with some others of Geneva, Sicily, &c. 
Collections of acts of parliament, ordonnanoes, 
proclamations, &c. regulating printing ; witli 
many other papers. Proposals for printm^ par- 
ticular books. Catalogues of books, relstiiig to 
painting, printing, &c. Specimens of paper dif- 
ferentiy coloured. Marks on the outrades of 
reams of paper, with orders, cases, reasons, &c. 
relating to the manufacturer. Old prints or 
cuts from the year 1467 ; with the efSgies aad 
devices of many printers, foreigners and Engliali; 
vrith other cuts and specimens of paper, &c. 
Collection of epitaphs of the printers in Basil ; 
Life of John Froben ; catalogues of books. See. 
Collections relating to the lives of the engnven 
of different countries. Tities of books printed 
in most parts of Europe before the year 1500. 
Collection of patents for printing law books, &c. 
Some German cards. With many other volumes 
of collections of the kinds above-mentioDed, 
though not so well sorted. 

1716, June 10. Mr. Forobn, a printer, was 
shot by a soldier in Newgate-street, Londcni, fo' 
wearing a white rose, the emblem of the exiled 
family. The guards were placed in different puts 
of London, to prevent the people wearing white 
roses, and many persons were severely injuzed. 

1716, Dec. 10. Isaac Dalton was convicted 
of printing a pamphlet, called the Shift Shifted, 
for which he was sentenced to pay a fine of 
twenty marks, to stand in the pillory, and to he 
imprisoned one year. Mr. Georae Flint was 
the supposed auUioT of this pamphlet, and fer 
which he was imprisoned in the tower, but made 
his escape. Mrs. Flint and Mary Dalton (sister 
to Isaac) were imprisoned in Newgate. 

1716. TheNottau/kamPottyNo.l. Printedand 
published by John CoUyer.* This paper was 
continued till 1732. 

1716, Jan. 4. The Supplement, by way of 
Postscript to the Weehbf Journal, and oOua 
Weekly Accounts, No. 1. 

1716, Jan. 7. Newt Letter, No. 1. 

1716, Jan. 7. London Post, with the best ac- 
count of the whole week's news, foreign and 
domestic ; with room left to write into the connliy 
without the charge of double postage. 

1716, Jan. 16. General Pott, No. 1. 

1716, Jan. 19. Political Tatler; by Joshoa 
Standifast, Esq. No. 1. 

1716, Jan. 21. Protestant Pacquet, No. I. 

1716, Feb. 6. The Tea-TabU,IHo. 1. By sir 
Richard Steele. This paper was published once 
a fortnight, but reached only three numbers. 

1716, Feb. 18. Robin's latt Shift; or, we^y 
remarks and political reflections upon the most 
material news, foreign and domestic. 

1716, Feb. 19. Remarkable Occurrences, No.I. 



* John Onnton mentloiu a Mr. Richards, bocdueOa. 
of NottlOKhain, of whom he aayi, he " Pnrniet Us baai- 
ness very closely, and is a person of i;reat integritr. i 
dweK with him two yean, and fannd hlni a good fty- 
master." 
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1716, Sfarch 3. Evening Weekly Paequet. 

1716, March 6. Chit-Chat, No. 1. By si» 
Richard Steele. This paper reached only three 
numbers. Most of these periodical publicatioDs 
had but a short duration, ending with the exi- 
gence which called them forth. 

1 716, March 21 . The Orvhan ; with reflections 
political and moral upon all material occurrences 
foreign and domestic. No. 1. 

1716,aror. 16. Gni«r«/P(»«t,No.l. At No. 13, 
it was altered to the Evening CfenenU Pott, to 
distinguish it from the Weekly General Pott. 

1716, March 3). London Pott, No. 1. 

1716, April 18. Weekly Obtervator. 

1716, May 2. Whitehall Courant, No. 1. 

1716, May 26. Weekly Journal, No. 1. 

1716, June 22. Citizen, No. 1. 

1716. Sattirdaft Pott, No. 1. 

1716, Oct. 29. Jonet'i Evening Newt-Letter; 
erery Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, No. 1 . 

1716. Occational Paper. Collected into three 
vols. 8to. The authors were Grosvenor, Wright, 
Erans, and other Dissenters. 

1717, March 3. Richard Bubridoe, a jour- 
neyman printer, and reader of Mitft Weekly 
Journal, conricted of utterinp^ blasphemous 
words, and sentenced to be whipped from the 
church in the Strand to Charing Cfross, to be fined 
twenty shillings, and to be imprisoned one month. 

1717, May 8. Mm. Clarke, widow of Henry 
Clarke,* was taken into custody for printing a 
pamphlet entitled, To-Day it Ouri, To-Morrow 
u Youn, 1*0. 

1717, June. A patent was granted to William 
Churchill and Edward CasUe for the sole fur- 
nishing several offices of his majesty's revenue 
with stationery. 

1717, Sept.i4. William Redmavne, printer, 
in Jewin-street, having been indicted for printing 
Mr. HowePt]- Case cf Schim in the Cnurch of 
England truly itated, pleaded guilty, and was 
sentenced to pay a fine of £500 ; to be imprisoned 
for five years, and to find sureties for his good 
behaviour during life. Mr. Redmayne died in 
Newgate, April 11,1719. 



* Heniy Clarke wu chief printer to Mr. Maltlias. and 
thraagfa hi* pemuslons I engi^^ blm upon bnslneM. He 
ms extremdr cMl to the bookaeUen, and very diligent ami 
dispatchlblinwhat hedld: hewaaamanof great openneas 
in hi« temper, and mu very seldom afraid to apeak the very 
•eqtimenta of his mind. After Mr. Clarke's decease, hJs 
widow manafced the trade by Mr. Sedgwick Ont, and 
aiterwaids to better purpose by Mr. Barber.— iTwi^on. 

There wasaFrands Clark, prlnter.of whom Dunton says, 
" After he had buried his first wife, he tiaU rained him- 
self in a second cooitship. He printed for me DwUon's 
Jlemoifu, with several other pieces, and I must say his 
prices were reasonable enough. 

t Lawrence Howel, M.A., was a nonjuring clergyman, 
and aathor of the Hittorf of the Bible, in 3 vols. Svo. and 
other valuable works. He resided in Bullhead -court, 
Jewio^treet, where he wrote the Cote of Schitm, at which 
lOOO copies were printed, and found in his house, aspera- 
in^ George I. in denying his right to the crown of Eng- 
land. For this oflbnce he was tried at the Old Bailey, and 
being convicted, was sentenced to pay a fine of .^500, to 
be imprisoned three years, to find four sureties Is ^MO 
each, and to be bound hinuelf in ^I0«0 for Wb good be- 
haviaar during life, to be twice whipped, and to be de- 
graded and stripped of his gown by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman. Mr. Howel had the most aflicting part of 
his sentence remitted, and died in Newgate, July 19, 1710. 



1717. Bibliutheea Bibliea ; being a commen- 
tary upon all the books of the old and new testa- 
ment, gathered out of the genuine writinp of the 
fathers, and ecclesiastical historians and acts of 
councils, down to the year of our Lord 461, 
being that of the fourth great council, and 
lower, as occasion may require. To which are 
added introductory discourses upon the authors 
and authentickness of the books, the time of 
their being written, &c. extracted for the most 
part out of the beet authors that have written 
upon those subjects. Part I. (To be continued 
monthly.) Printed by William Bowyer, for W. 
Taylor and H. Clements. Of this learned 
work five numbers were issued monthly, and the 
sale seems to have been considerable, as one 
thousand copies were printed, and some of them 
on large paper. But the compiler changed both 
his publisher and his plan of publication ; for 
the title-pages of two volumes 4to. state th«m to 
have been " printed at the theatre at Oxford, for 
W. and John Innys, 1720," and in which he 
returns thanks for tne annual encouragement he 
had been favoured with. 

1717. The Holy Bible, imperial folio, orna- 
mented with head and tail pieces. Printed by 
John Basket, London. 

The same on royal paper, printed at the 
Clarendon printing-office, at Oxford, for which 
Mr. Basket paid a yearly sum for a room to cany 
on his business. In this edition the following 
error occurs in the 20th chapter of St. Luke, 
the Parable of the Vineyard, which is printed the 
Parable of the Vinegar, and irom which erratum 
it is always called Uie Vinegar Bible. 

1717. Joseph Coming, a celebrated printer 
at Padua, whose great ability in the typographic 
art prx>cured him the direction of the famous 
Comine printing office, established at Padua by 
the learned brouiers Gaetano and Giov. Antonio 
Volpi. These distinguished brothers defrayed 
the expenses of the Comine printing office, and 
by their learned labours raised its character to a 
high rank among the litemti of Europe. The 
Comine editions are admired for the correctness 
of the text, the excellence of the notes with 
which most of them are illustrated, the neatness 
of the tjrpe, beauty of the paper, and neatness of 
the press work. They are consequenUy in great 
request, and very dear. They are printed in 4to. 
and Svo. — Home's Intro, to Bib. 

1717, /an. 29. Freeholder Extraordinary,'So.2. 

1717, Feb. 4. Scourge, No. 1. 

1717, March 13. Penny Pott, or Tradesman's 
select Paequet, No. 1. 

1717, Fib. 9. Wanderer, No. 1. 

1717, MayOZ. Plain Dealer, No. 1. 

1717, Ju(y 19. London Pott, or Tradesman's 
Intelligencer, No. 48. 

1717, Aug. 14. Weekly Beview, or the Wed- 
nesday's Post, No. 1. 

1717, Aug. 17. Protettant Medley, or Weekly 
Courant, No. 1. 

1717. Sept. 1. St.Jamet't Weekly Journal. 

1717, Sept. 26. Wednetday't Journal ; being 
an auxiliary paequet to the ^turday's Post. 
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1717. Hittorieal Register for the Year 1716, 
published at the expense of the Sun fire office. 
The regular publication having taken up the 
history of public affairs only from the 9th Janu- 
ary, 1717, two volumes were printed together in 
1724, containing an account of events from the 
last day of July, 1714, up to that date, being 
the first seventeen months of the reign of George 
I. With these introductory volumes, therefore, 
the Historical Register forms a chronicle of the 
affairs of this and other countries of Europe, 
from the accession of the house of Hanover. 
The compilers, to use their own words, confine 
themselves to mere "matters of fact, without 
making any descant thereon either of com- 
mendation or reprehension." This work also, 
about the year 1737, began to appear in monthly 
numbers. The change was probably a dying 
effort, as the volume for 1738 was, we believe, 
the last that appeared. The Historical Register 
was printed and sold by G. Meere in the Old 
Bailey. The price, while it was published quar- 
terly, was one shilling each part. 

In Strype's continuation of Stow's Survey, is 
the following notice respecting the Sun Fire 
Office. "All persons taking out policies for 
insurance, must pay two shillings and sixpence 
per quarter; and besides their insurance, shall 
liave a book called the Historical Register, left 
every quarter at their house." 

One of the managing persons of this societv 
was named Povey, who having a scheming bead, 
a plausible tongue, and a ready pen, prevailed 
on his fellow-members to undertake the above 
publication, foreign as it was to the nature of 
their institution. Mr. Povey was also a great 
improver of the penny post. 

1717, Nov. 6. Entertainer, No. 1. 

1717, Nov.Ha. Reprisal, No. 1. 

1718, Feh. 5. Died, Thomas Roycroft, for- 
merly law patentee and city printer. In 1675, 
he was master of the stationers' company, and 
in 1677, hegave to them two silver mugs, weight 
27ozs. Sdwts. On the left side of the altar, at 
St. Bartholomew's the Great, is this epitaph : 

M. 8. Hie juzta situs est Thomas RoTCBorr, Armiger, 
linpuifl Orientalibus Typograpbus Regius, placidissimis, 
nulbiis et autiqaa probitate memorandos. quorum 
gr^ia optiml civis famam Jure mei-lto adeptos eat, 
militiae ctvicie Vicctribunus. Ncc minus apod exteros 
notos ob Ubros clegantissimos suis typis editos. inter quos 
sanctissimum ilium Bibliorum Polyglottorum, apud ^nem 
niazime eminet. Obiit .. die Augusti, anno Repuatte 
Balutis 1626, postquam 56 setatis annum implevisMt. 
Farenti optime merito, Sahoil RovcRorr, fillus onicus, 
hoc monomentom posuit. 

Mr. Roycroft died of an apoplexy, at his 
house, in Bartholomew close. 

1718. It appears that printing was practised 
in Shrewsbury, for the Welsh name, 3fy<A^, 
or Mwythig, occurs in some books printed there. 

1718, My 9. Theophilus Cater, of the 
parish of Christ Church, London, gave £1000 
to the company of stationers, on condition of 
their paying him an annuity of £50 for his own 
life; and after his death, £40 to be thus dis- 
posed of: — To the minister of St. Martin's, 



Ludgate, for a sermon, £1 10*.; to the reader, 
6s.; to the clerk and sexton, 2s. M. each, 5«.; t«» 
fourteen poor freemen of the company, JG14.; to 
ten poor men of St. Martin's, £10.; and to t£n 
poor men of Christ Church, £1 each ; the re- 
mainder (being £4) towards a dinner for the 
master, wardens, and assistants. [Mr. Cater 
received the annuity to Christmas, 1719.] 

1718. John Lilly, who had filled die office 
of clerk to the company of stationers, from 1673 
to 1681, when he resigned, gave to the companj. 
in 1718, £20 for a piece of plate, which was laid 
out in a Monteith and collar, to match with o^ 
given in 1666. They weigh 76 oz. 5 dwts. 

1718, July. Nathaniel Mist, the printer, pub- 
lished the following queries in his journal, on the 
Spanish war. " Who are you going to fight for? 
What have we to do in that quarrel ? What 
will be the consequences ? Whether the French 
will not run away with your trade ?" &c. For 
this offence his house was searched, and hb 
journeymen and apprentices taken into custody. 

1718. De Typographic ExeeUenHa Carmem, 
in French and Latin. 8vo. By Clandii Liado- 
vici. Paris. Claude-Louis Thibonst was prister 
to the university of Paris, where he executed 
some good editions of the classics. His poen 
on printing is reprinted at the end of Achard's 
Cours Elementaire Bihliographique, without the 
notes which accompany the origmal work. The 
mechanism of the art is described in 120 tolerably 
flowing hexameters. It is justly characterized 
by Foumier as being a declamation rather than 
an instruction in the art. — Man Typog. torn. i. 

1718, Dec. 6. Died, Nicholas Rowe, poet- 
laureate to George I., and the friend of Addi- 
son, who is now less known as a miscellaneous 
poet than as a tragic dramatist. His chief works 
are the tragedies called the Ambitious Step, 
mother ; Tamerlane; the Fair Penitent; Ulysses; 
the Royal Convent; Jane Shore; Lady Jane 
Grey ; and a comedy called the Biter. He wrote 
also several poems upon different subjects, and 
gave the public an edition of Shakspean^ 
plays, to which he prefixed an account of that 
great mau's life. See page 593, a>i<e. But the 
most considerable of Mr. Rowe's performances 
was a translation of Lucan't Pharsalia. Mr. 
Rowe was bom in the year 1673. The laureate- 
ship was given to the Rev. Lawrence Eusden. 

1718, Dec. 22. Died, Sir Joshua SHARPE,aB 
eminent stationer of London, who is thus noticed 
by John Dunton: — ^ The next I dealt with was 
Mr. Sharpe, (brother to the archbishop* of that 

* Dr. John Sharpe, archbishop of Yoric, was bom at 
BradTord, in Yorkshire, Feb. 10, 1644, and edncated at 
Cambridge. He w&s a man of great learning and piety, 
and a bright ornament of the choich of England. Be 
died at Bath, Feb. s, 1714, and was buried in the catfaedial 
at Yorlc, where a handsome monoment is erected to Ikis 
memory. The archbishop had three brothers, of irtuo 
Joshua, above-mentioned, was the youngest. 

The llbiary of archbishop Sharpe, amon^ other vahalile 
boolcs, contained a very curious collection of tracts and 
pamptilets, chiefly historical and controversial, during s 
period of more than thirty years. They descended to Jdi ■ 
BOD, Dr. John Sharpe, who was archdeacon of Noftbnm- 
bei-Iand, and a prebendary of Doiham. He died April i^ 
1792, a^ed 68 years. 
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name.) He acts in those worldly affairs as a 
stranger, and bath his heart ever at home. He 
is active in trade, without disquiet, and careful 
without huny; yet neither ingulft in his 
pleasures, nor a seeker of business, but hath his 
hour for both. He thinks much, does what he 
says, and foresees what he may do before he pur- 
poses. In a word, Mr. Sharpe is a person of 
great honesty — very obliging in his conversation 
— and thrives so fast in his shop, that 'tis very 
likely vie may see him riding the great horse ; 
and what a charming figure will the gn^ve and 
majestic Sharpe make, when attended with sword 
and mace, surrounded with aldermen, bedeckt 
with jewels, and glittering with a gold chain !" 
The prediction of Dunton was in some degree 
verified. On Midsummer-day, 1713, Mr. Sharpe 
was elected sheriff of London ; and on the 30th 
of December he was knighted at Windsor by 
king George I. He married Rebecca, daughter 

of Harvey ; and she was re-married, January 

26, 1721, to Dr. A. Snape, rector of St. Mary-at- 
Hill; and died in 1731. — The Poi/ioy, recording 
the death of sir Joshua Sharpe, adds, " He was a 
gentleman of unsullied character in all respects." 
1718. A work entitled Court det principaux 
flettees rivieres de V Europe, a small quarto of 
seventy-eight pages, which is said to have been 
composed and printed solely by Louis XIV. in 
the palace of the Tuilleries, was issued in this 
year. — See page 668, ante. 
1718, Jan. 6. Critick, No. 1. 
1718, Jan. 30. Heraditw Ridens, No. 1. 
1718, Feb. 8. Observator, by Humphrey Med- 
licott. 

1718, March 22. Weekly Packet, wntk the 
Price Courant. 

1718, March 24. Freethinker, No. 1. By 
Ambrose PhilHps, who was aided in his design by 
some of the most respectable characters in the 
kingdom, by Dr. Boulter, archbishop of Armagh; 
by Dr. Pearce.-f bishop of Rochester; the right 
hon. Richard West, lord chancellor of Ireland ; 
the Rev. George Stubbs, the Rev. Gilbert Bur- 
•iiet, and the Rev. Henry Steevens. The object 
of these essays is, to correct the prejudices and 
mistakes which exist in religion, general politics, 
and literature; and consequently a large portion 
of the work is of a serious and argumentative 
kind. It was published twice a-week, and termi- 
nated with the one hundred and fifty-ninth 
paper, Sept. 28, 1719, forming 3 vols. 12mo. 
The second edition appeared in 1733. 

1718, April 18. Freethinker Extraordinary, 
No. 1. 

1718, July 26. Weekly Medley ; or, the Gen- 
tleman's Recreation, No. 1. 
1718, August 6. Doctor, No. 1. 



< AmbroK Phillips wu a dnmatlc and political writei, 
and pactoral poet. He died Jane 18, 1 7*9, aged 78 yean. 

1 Zacbary Pearce, bom in lOgo, was the son of a distil- 
ler.in High Holbom, London, and educated at Westminster 
snd Cambridge. In I7S(S he was promoted to the see of 
Rochester and deanery <d Westminster, and died June 19, 
\T!*- His critical abilities, and application to philosophical 
lesrning were great, and his works will be ever held in es- 
timation. 



1718, Sept. 18. Whitehall Evening Posl,Jio.l. 

1718, Nov. 5. Honest Gentleman, No. 1. 

1718, Dec. 16. Edinburgh Evening Courant, 
published three times a-week, Monday, Tuesday, 
andjThursday. No. I . This paper purported to be 
" published by John Mossman, James M'Ewen, 
and William Brown, and sold at the shops of the 
said James M'Ewen and William Brown." It 
appears, however, from the council registers that 
it was to James M'Ewen, " stationer burgess," 
that the town council assigned the privilege of 
publishing the paper, " the said James being 
obliged before publication, to give ane copy of 
his print to the magistrates." It appears to have 
been the first Scots newspaper that adopted the 
system <if giving foreign news direct from the 
countries wherein they occurred, and indepen- 
dent of the London journals. It consisted of turee 
folio half sheets in double columns, and was sold 
at three halfpence. After Mr. M'Ewen, the pro- 
prietorship of the Courant fell into the hands of 
Robert Fleming, by whom and his executors it 
continued to be published until after the year 
1780, when it was purchased by Mr. Ramsey. 
Thus, it appears, that the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant is the first newspaper in Edinburgh, or 
indeed in Scotland, which has existed to the 
present time. 

1718. The Complete Art of Poetry, by Charles 
Gildon, in two volumes, 8vo. Mr. Gildon died 
January 14, 1724, and is said by Abel Boyer 
(in Political State, vol. xxvii. p. 102) " to have 
been a person of great literature, but a mean 
genius ; who, having attempted several kinds of 
writing, never gained much reputation in any." 
Among other treatises he wrote the English Art 
of Poetry, which he had practised himself very 
unsuccessfully in his dramatic performances. 
Mr. Gildon was bom at Gillingham, in Dorset- 
shire, and educated at Douay, with a view of 
entering the Catholic priesthood. He wrote the 
Life of Betterton, the eminent tragedian, four 
tragedies, and one comedy, besides other works. 
He was rather severe in criticising the works of 
others ; and passing a severe censure on Pope's 
Rape of the Lock, obtained a niche in the 
Dunciad: 

Ah, Dennis I Gildon, ah t what lU-staired rage 
Divides a friendship long confirmed by age ; 
Blockheads with reason wicked wits abhor ; 
But wit with wit is barbarous ciTH war. 

1719, Jan. 28. Died, Sir Samuel Garth, 
physician general to the army, and physcian in 
ordinary to the king, George I. He was bom in 
Yorkshire, and educated at Cambridge, where 
be took the degree of M.D., in 1691, and became 
a favourite physician among the whigs during 
the reign or William III. In 1697, he pub- 
lished a mock-heroic poem, entitled the Dis- 
pensary, referring to a dispute in the college of 
physicians, respecting the commencement of a 
charitable institution, in which the poet strongly 
advocated the cause of benevolence. At the 
accession of George I. he was knighted. Dr. 
Garth wrote a few other poems, chiefly upon 
occasional subjects. 

4 H 
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1719. It is gfenerally supposed tliat the first 
edition of Robimon Crutoe, by De Foe, appeared 
in this year, in two volumes, 8vo., whica cer- 
tainly is its first appearance in the form of a 
book; but it is nevertheless true, says Dr. Dib- 
din, in his Library Companion, that this en- 
chanting and domestic romance first greeted the 
public eye in the pages of the original London 
Pott; or, Heathcote'i Intelligencer; from No. 
125 to No. 289 inclusive; the latter dated Oct. 
7, 1719. 

Robinson Crusoe must be allowed by the most 
rigid moralist, to be one of those novels which 
one may read, not only with pleasure, but also 
with profit. It breathes throughout a spirit of 
piety and benevolence; it sets in a very striking 
light the importance of the mechanical arts, 
which they who do not know what it is to be 
without them are so apt to undervalue; it fixes 
in the mind a lively iaea of the horrors of soli- 
tude, and consequently, of the sweets of social 
life, and of the blessings we derive from con- 
versation and mutual aid ; and it shows how, by 
labouring with ones own hands, we may secure 
independence, and open for ourselves many 
sources of health and amusement. 

Rousseau says that Robinson Crusoe is one 
of the best books that can be put into the hands 
of children. The style is plain, but not elegant, 
nor perfectly grammatical ; and the second part 
of the storr is tiresome. 

Dr. Blatr in his Lectures says, that no fiction 
in any language was ever better supported than 
the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. While it is 
carried on witli the appearance of truth and 
simplicity, which takes a strong hold of the 
imagination of its readers, it suggests, at the 
same time, very useful instruction, by showing 
how much the native powers of man may be 
exerted, for surmounting the difficulties of any 
external situation. 

Mr. William Taylor, the bookseller, at the 
Black Swan, in Patemoster-row, who purchased 
the manuscript after every other bookseller had 
refused it,is said to have gained £1000 by the sale. 

The following controversy concerning the copy- 
right of Robinson Crusoe, may be an acceptable 
literary anecdote: — "Whereas Mr. William 
Taylor, in Patemoster-row, has in many of the 
public newspapers falsely charged T. Cox, at 
the Amsterdam coffee-house, with printing an 
abridgment of a book pretended to be 7%e Life 
and strange surprising Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, &c. which action the author in his 
preface to the second volume has rendered as 
heinous as robbing on the highway, or breaking 
open a house, and challenges any to show him 
the difference ; and promises, as highwaymen 
and robbers, that notning shall be wanting on 
his part to do them justice : This therefore is to 
inform the world, that, when the said book was 
published I was on my journey to Scotland; 
neither had I directly or indirectly any concern 
in the said book, nor knew any thing more of it 
than this, 'that a certain person, a few days 
before I left London, came to me with a part of 



a sheet as a specimen of the paper and print, 
and desired me to buy some of them ; and at the 
same time told me there had been a wrangling 
between Mr. Taylor and the author about copy- 
money for the second volume;' upon which I 
immediately concluded that the author had done 
it himself in revenge to Mr. Taylor, because be 
could not bring bim to his own terms ; and, if 
I have been mistaken in this one point, I pre- 
sume those gentlemen who are better acquainted 
with the author will very readily forgive me. — 
As soon as I came to London, I went to Mr. 
Taylor, and gave him all the satisfaction 1 pos- 
sibly could, tnat I had not so much as seen ot 
sold one of the said books; and promised him at 
the same time, if he would approve himself to 
much a man of honour and honesty as to do me 
justice in some other advertisement, that I wonU 
acquaint him who was the person that brongfat 
me the specimen ; but being denied, with only a 
promise that he would stop the prosecution of 
a bill in chancery he had taken out agaiitst me, 
I thought I was obliged to offer thus much to 
justify myself. Had that good maxim which 
one of them was pleased to remind me of in a 
letter to Edinburgh (that " Honesty is the best 
policy") buta due influence on their own condn<d, 
I am persuaded it would increase the number of 
fair traders, and convert one of the most pnxti- 
tuted pens in the whole world more steadily to 
the service of religion and the best of gorem- 
ments. 

" N.B. If Mr. Taylor or the author of Cru- 
soe's Don-Quixotism [Daniel De Foe] should 
make any farther steps to insinuate that I was 
the proprietor of that abridgement, I assure 
the publick that, in justice to myself, I shall 
publish some secrets as yet unknown to the 
world ; and prove that there is as little sinceri^ 
and honesty in exposing me, both in bookseller 
and author, as there is truth in Robinson Crusoe. 

"T. Cox." 

It is computed that within forty years fnsD 
the first appearance of the original work, no left 
than forty-one different editions of Robintait 
Crusoe appeared, besides fifteen other imitations. 

1719, June 17. Died, Joseph Addison, one 
of the most illustrious ornaments of his time, 
and the first of our English prose writers who 
employed wit on the side of virtue and religion ; 
— who restored virtue to its dignity — and taught 
innocence not to be ashamed. He was the 
eldest son of the Rev. Launcelot Addison,* dean 
of Lichfield, and was bom May 1, 1672, at 
Milston, in Wiltshire, where his father was then 
rector. After receiving the radiments of his 
education, he was sent to the charter house, 
where he contracted an intimacy with sir Richard 
Steele. In 1687 he was admitted of Queen's 



* Dr. Laohcclot AoDiaoN, a nwn of eontkttnUe 
learning, of amiable maauen and nnaflbcted piety, died at 
Uchleld, AprU, 1703, a«ed seTenty-one. Steele, who 
was well acqaainted with tbe deao. has given as a oort 

Uvely and c»iiiis!te picture of Ma parental and e "'- 

condoct. 
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coUe^e,Oxford, but afterwards was elected demy 
at Magdalen. In 1693, be tuok bis degree of 
M.A., and became eminent for his Latin poetry. 
At the age of twenty-two, he addres.sea some 
verses to Dryden, in English, and not long after 
published a translation of part of Virgil's fourth 
Georgic. About this time he wrote the argu- 
ments prefixed to the several books of Dryden's 
Virpl, and composed the essay on the Georgiet. 
In 1695 he wrote a poem to king William, with 
a kind of rhyming introduction, addressed to 
lord Somers. In 1697 he wrote his poem on the 
peace of Ryswick, which be dedicated to Mr. 
Montague, (then chancellor of the exchequer) 
and which was called by Smith, " the best Latin 
poem since the ^neid. Having yet no public 
employment, he obtained, in 1699, a pension of 
£300 a year, that he might be enabled to travel. 
While he was travelling at leisure in Italy, he 
was far from being idle; for he not only col- 
lected his observations on that country, but 
found time to write his Dialoffues on Medalt. 
Here also he wrote the Letter to Lord Halifax, 
which is justly considered as the most elegant, if 
not the most sublime of his poetical productions. 
At his return he published his Trateli, with a 
dedication to lord Somers. This work, Uiough a 
while neglected, is said in time to become so 
much the favourite of the public, that before it 
was reprinted it rose to five times its price. The 
victory of Blenheim, in 1704, spread triumph 
and confidence over the nation, and lord Godol- 
phin, lamenting to lord Halifax that it hcrl not 
been celebrated in a manner equal to the sub- 
ject, desired him to propose it to some better 
poet Halifax nameid Addison; who, having 
undertaken the work, communicated it to the 
treasurer, while it was yet advanced no farther 
than the simile of the angel, and was rewarded 
with the place of commissioner of appeals. In 
the following year he was at Hanover with lord 
Halifax ; and the year afier he was made under 
secretary of state. VVhen the marquis of Wharton 
was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, Addi- 
son attended him as his secretary, and was made 
keeper of the records in Bermingham's tower, 
with a salary of £300 a year. When he was in 
office he made a law to himself, as Swift has 
recorded, never to remit his regular fees, in 
civility to his friends — " I may," said he, " have 
a hundred friends, and if my fee be two guineas, 
I shall, by relinquishing my right, loose two 
hundred guineas, and no friend gain more 
than two." His tragedy of Cato, and his con- 
nection with the Taller, Spectator, Guardian, 
and Freeholder, has already been noticed. His 
papers in the Spectator are marked by one of 
the letters in the name CLio,and in the Guardian 
by a fS"- It was not known that Addison had 
tried a comedy for the stage, till Steele, after his 
death, declareil him the author of the Drummer; 
this play Steele carried to the theatre, and after- 
waros to the press, and sold the copy for fifty 
guineas. In the midst of these agreeable em- 
ployments, Addison was nut an indiflercnt spec- 
tator of public affairs. When the house of 



Hanover took possession of the throne, it was 
reasonable to expect that the zeal of Addison 
would be suitably rewarded. Before the arrival 
of king George, he was made secretary to the 
regency, and was required by his office to send 
notice to Hanover that the queen was dead, and 
that the throne was vacant. To do this would 
not have been difficult to any man but Addison, 
who was so overwhelmed with the greatness of 
the event, and so distracted by choice of expres- 
sions, that the lords, who could not wait for the 
niceties of criticism, called Mr. Southwell, a 
clerk in the house, and ordered him to dispatch 
the message. Southwell readily told what was 
necessary, in the common style of business, and 
valued himself upon having done what was too 
hard for Addison. On the 2nd of August, 1716, 
he married the countess dowager of Warwick, 
whom he is said to have first known by becoming 
tutor to her son. This marriage, however, made 
no addition to his happiness; it neither found 
them or made them equal. She always remem- 
bered her own rank, and thought herself entitled 
to treat with little ceremony the tutor of her son. 
The year after, 1717, he rose to his highest 
elevation, being made secretary of state ; but it 
is universally confessed that he was unequal to 
the duties of the office. In the house of com- 
mons he could not speak, and therefore was use- 
less to the defence of the government. In the 
office he could not issue an order witboutlosing 
his time in quest of fine expressions. What he 
gained in rank he lost in credit; and finding by 
experience his own inability, was forced tosolicit 
his dismission, with a pension of £1500 a year. 
He now eng^aged in a laudable and excellent 
work, A Defence of the Chrittian Religion ;* 
of which part was published after his death. 
Addison had for some time been oppressed by 
shortness of breath, which was now aggravated 
by a dropsy; and, finding bis danger pressing, 
he prepared to die conformably to his own pre- 
cepts and professions. 

The death-bed of Addison was the triumph of 
religion and virtue. Conscious of a life well- 
spent in the service of his fellow-creatures, he 
waited with tranquillity and resignation the 
moment of departure. The dying accents of 
the virtuous man have frequently, when other 
means have failed, produced the happiest effect; 
aud Addison, anxious that a scene so awful 
might make its due impression, demanded the 
attendance of his son-in-law, lord Warwick. 
The young nobleman was amiable, but dis- 
sipated ; and Addison, for whom be still retained 
a high respect, bad often, though in vain, en- 
deavoured to correct his principles, and to curb 
the impetuosity of his passions. He now re- 
quired his attendance to behold the reward of 
him who had obeyed his God. " He came," 



* Jacob TonsoD, the bookseller, did not like Addison. 
He had a qaaxrel with him ; and, after quitting tlie Rccrc- 
taryship. used frequently to say of liim.. " one day or other 
you will see that man a bishop t I am Hure he looks that 
wayi and, indeed, I ever thought him a priest in his 
heart."— Syjcncf. 
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says Dr. Young, who fiist related this affect- 
ing circumstance ; " but life now glimmering 
in the socket, the dying friend was silent. 
After a decent and proper pause, the youth 
said, 'Dear sir! you sent for me, I believe: I 
hope that you have some commands; I shall 
bold them most sacred.' May distant ages not 
only hear, but feel, the reply ! Forcibly grasp- 
ing the youth's hand, he sohly said, ' See in what 
manner a Chrittian can die!' He spoke with 
difficulty, and soon expired."* On nis death- 
bed, he gave directions to Mr. Tickell for the 
publication of his works, and dedicated them to 
his friend, Mr. Craggs. Addison left no child, 
but a daugliter, who died at Bilton, in War- 
wickshire, Feb. 1797, when his library was sold.f 

The literary character of Addison has been so 
often and so ably pourtrayed, that little remains 
for us to say. Dr. Johnson well observes, " Who- 
ever wishes to attain an English style, familiar 
but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, 
must give his days and nights to the volumes of 
Addison. Dr. Blair, noticing the character of 
this good man says, " Addison is, beyond doubt, 
in the English language, the most perfect 
example ; and, therefore, though not without 
some faults, he is, on the whole, the safest 
model of imitation, and the freest from con- 
siderable defects, which the language affords." 

1719, Aug.QS. Died, Henry Clement.s, an 
eminent bookseller, of London. His funeral 
sermon was printed by his very early friend, Mr. 
William Bowyer, (to whose loss he had sub- 
scribed) and published October, 3, 1719, under 
the title of the Christian's Support under the 
Lots of Friends ; by a friend of Ine deceased. 

1719, 5«>/.Z>jW, John Harris, A.M.,F.R.S., 
compiler of Lexicon Technicum ; or, an Histori. 
cal English Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 
explaining not only the terras of art, but the 
arts themselves. London : folio, 1704. This 
is a work of considerable importance, and the 
expenses of its completion and printing was fur- 
nished by a body of respectable booksellers; 
Daniel Brown,J Timothy Goodwin, John Wal- 



* Tickell told Dr. Young, that in the foUowin); coaplet 
of hU EUgjf on the Death of Addieony he alladeft to the 
earl of Warwick : 

He taaght us how to live ; and, oh ! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die. 

Thomas Tickell was a contributor to the Spectator, 
and an elef>;aot versifier, with somewhat more tenderness 
than his cotemporaries. He was bom in \6s6, and died 
in 1710. The elegy of Ticliell upon the death of Addison, 
may be termed, without dispute, one of the most alTecting 
ele^es in our language ; and what L^ stiil more exalted 
praise, worthy the object it laments ! — Drake. It was ad- 
dressed to the earl of Warwick, and prefixed to the 4to. 
edition of his patron's works. 

t On the 27th of May, 1799, and the three followbig 
days, Mr. Addison's Mbrary was sent to London for sale ; 
it was divided into eight hundred and fifty-six lots, and sold 
bj Messis.Leigh and Sotheby, fnr the sum of .£4s6 2i. gd. 
ITie medals and jewels, which were disposed of on the 
filth day, produced the sum of ^t7 2»- xt 

t I have always thought there is an unusual sweetness 
that reigns in this man's countenance ; he is very humble, 
and I belicrc him a good man. He is a sincere lover of 
the established church ; and yet his pinciples are moderate 
enough ,—Dttnton. 



thoe,* Thomas Newborough,t John Nicholaon^ 
Thomas Ben8kin,§ Benjamin TookeJ) Danid 
Midwinter, Thomas Leigh,^ and Thomas Cog- 
gan.** This work was dedicated to piiDce 
George of Denmark. The first volume was re- 
published in 1708, and a second part was added 
in 1710. From these two volumes have ori- 
ginated all the other Dietionaries and Cydofte- 
dias that have since appeared. Mr. Harris was 
also engaged in anotfaer important work to 
literature, entitled Navigantitm atqve Itineran- 
tiwn Bibliotheca; or, a complete collection of 
Voyages and Travels that have been writ in 
any language ; containing what is in HucUnit, 
Furchass,and all others of note to the presoit time, 
in two volumes folio, illustrated with very many 
curious copper cuts. With an introductioB ; 
being an account of the magnet progress of 
navigation, Scctt The booksellers were the nn- 
dertaken, Thomas Bennet, John Nicholson, J. 
Leigh, and D. Midwinter. The personal his- 
tory of this elaborate author and promoter of 
sciences and general knowledge, is still involved 
in obscurity. He was bom about 1667, probably 
in Shropshire, and educated at Cambridge, and 
was elected a fellow of the royal society, April 
29, 1696. Dr. Harris obtained some valuable 
church preferments ; he had a prebend stall in 
the cathedral of Rochester, and the rectory of 
the united parishes of St. Mildred, Bread-stieet, 
and St. Margaret Moses, London, &c. 



* Mr. Walthoe Is very punctual in his payments, aad 
very nicely Jost. Civility is a part of his nature, and he 
never makes any advantage of another man's ignorance- 
He is kindly disi>o8Cd to tiiOBe who ore unhappy, aod has 
never overlooked me at my lowest ebb. He prints and 
deals much in law books. — DvnioH. 

t His zeal for the church is the most eminent quality in 
him, and so perfumes the actions of his whole life, that it 
makes him wtiatever is Just and mercifuL He is xeolovs 
to suppress debauchery, and as he endeavours to reform 
others, so he is a thoughtful just man, and knows bow to 
encourage a good author, for none can tliink that the 
Supplement to the Historical Dictionary, written by the 
learned Collier, is made at a small charge. — Dunton. 

t His talent lies at projection, though 1 am thinldnghis 
Voyagea and Traeels will be a little posthumous. He is 
usually fortunate in what he goes upon. He is a man of 
good sense } for 1 have known tiim lay the first nidlmeiits 
and sinews of a design with great judgment, and always 
according to the rules of art or interest. He pordutsed 
part of my stock when I threw up all concerns in trade, 
and I ever found him a very honest man. — Duntom. His 
residence was at the King's Arms in Little Britain. 

( He bad no great estate to bef^in the world with. iMit 
Ids stars have been very kind. He makes a considerable 
figure in trade, and has a general knowledge in books. 
He is a fair dealer, and a true son of the church ; bat has 
little charity for censorious men, be they of what party 
they will.— Dwn/oii. 

n Mr. Tooke, near Temple- bar. He is descended tram 
the ingenious Tooke, that was formerly treasurer. Be is 
truly honest, a man of refined sense (as he could never have 
licen related to Ben TooJIre) and is unblemished in his »- 
putation . — Dunton, Mr. 'Tooke died 1 7U , see po*i. 

II Mr. Leigh and Mr. Midwinter are in topping bosi. 
ncss, and no way inferior to their known predecessor for 
justice and industry, &c. — Dunton. Mr. Midwinter'a riup 
was at the Rose and Crown, St. Paul's Church-yard, ITOS, 
and in 1 7M.— i>i«»<<m. 

** Mr. Coggan, in the middle temple. He is socoutkns 
and wise, that he is noted for it through the whole trade, 
and is often proposed as an example to persons of bat 
and imprudent tempers. He has a piercing wit, a qni^ 
apprehension, and is as well a judge as a seller of books- 

tt A new edition of this work, considerably enlarged 
and improved, was published in 1745, by Dr. Caroplxfl. 
and again in 176-1. 
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1719. Thomas BENNET,an ecceutric charac- 
ter, and news cryer, in London, is thus noticed by 
John Dunton, who says, " I might also charac- 
terise the honest (mercurial) women, Mrs. Bald- 
win, Mrs. Nutt, Mrs. Curtis, Mrs. Mallet, Mrs. 
Croome, Mrs. Grover, Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Win- 
ter, Mrs. Taylor, and I must not forget old Ben- 
net, that loud and indefatigable promoter of the 
Athenian Mercury. The following lines are 
from a volume of miscellaneous poems, edited 
by Elijah Fenton, and printed for Bernard Lin- 
tot, without date; but about this year: 

ON THE DEATH OF OLD BKNNET, 

THE NEWS CRIIB. 

Onb momlQg, when the san was joat gone down, 

A> I wu walking through the nolay town, 

A audden lilence throngh each street was tpread, 

Aa if the soul of London had been fled, 

Much I enquired the cause, but conld not bear. 

Till Fame, so frightened, that she did not dare 

To raise her voice, thus wtiispered in my car ; 

Bennet, the prince of hawlcers is no more, 

Bennet, my herald on the British shore ; 

Bennet, by whom I own myself outdone, 

Tho' I tiad a hundred mouths, he had but one, 

He, when the listening town he would amuse. 

Made echo tremble with his " blaodg news!" 

No more shall echo now his voice return. 

Echo, for ever must in silence mourn. 

Lament, ye heroes, who frequent the wars. 

The great proclaimer of your dreadful scars ; 

Thus wept the conqueror, who the world o'ercame. 

Homer was wanting to enlarge his fame. 

Homer the first of hawkers that is known. 

Great news from Troy, cried up and down the town. 

None like him has then been for ages past. 

Till our stentorian Bennet came at last -, 

Homer and Bennet were in this agreed. 

Homer was blind, and Bennet could not read. 

1719. About this year an association of 
respectable booksellers entered into an especial 
partnership for the purpose of printing some 
expensive works, and styled themselves the 
Printing Conger.* They consisted at first of R. 
Bonwicke,t J. Walthoe, B. and S. Tooke, R. 
Wilkin,! and T. Ward ; and in 1736, the firm 
consisted of Messrs. Bettesworth, Bonwicke, 
Ware, A. Ward, Osbom, and Wickstead. A 
second partnership of the same kind, about the 
same period, formed by Messrs. Bettesworth 
and Rivington,called themselves the New Conger. 

• The term Conger was supposed to have been at first 
applied to them invidiously, alluding to the Conger Eel, 
which is said to swallow the smaller fry. Or it may pos- 
sibly have been taken from Congeriet.—Nicholi. 

t Mr. Henry Bonwicke, a relation of Mr. R. Bonwicke, 
an eminent bookseller in St. Paul's church-yard, who 
died in 1 706, is thus characterised by Dunton :— " I do not 
know an honester man In London, or one that is more 
zealous for the church. He served his time with Mr. Ben- 
jamin Tooke, and we find all the wit and loyalty of hla 
ingenious master exemplified In his life and practice." For 
an account of the family of Bonwicke, see Nichols's 
IMeraiy Anecdote; vol. i. p. <19. and vol. v. p. 118. 

t He is a booksdler of good reputation, and is scrapu- 
loos in doing the least injustice; neither was he less 
accomplished In the art of obedience whilst he was an 
apprentice, than that of government since he has been a 
master. He is devout of prayers, and reverent and at- 
tentive in hearing ; and is not only a true son of the 
chnrch, but also a resolute champion in behalf of the 
hler»rchy,as well remembering that prophetic apophthegm 
of James L, " No bishop, no king ! " And, to convince us of 
the great respect he bears to the pious memory of Charles I. 
lie has lately published several evidences which have not 
yet appeared in the controversy concerning Kikin Basilikc, 
produced in a letter to the Rev. Mr. Wagstaffe.— /Jun/wi. 



1719, Jan. The Manchester Weekly Journal ; 
containing the freshest advices both foreign and 
domestic, to be continued weekly. Printed and 
sold by Roger Adams, at the lower end of 
Smithy-door. Price one penny.* No. 326, 
dated March 15, 1725, was in the possession 
of the late Mr. John Yates,t of Bolton ; and in 
the imprint it states as printed in " Sndhy- 
door." Mr. Adams carried on this paper some 
time longer, and then removed to Chester, where 
he commenced the Cheiter Courant. He was 
the father of the well known Orian Adams, of 
whom see an account in the year 1797, pott. 

By this paper it appears that the art of typo- 
graphy had not been piactised in Manchester 
since the memorable days of Martin Marprelale. 
(See the year 1688, ante.) From this time, how- 
ever, the art has been successively carried on. 

1719, Feb. 5. Mirror, No. 1. 

1719, March 14. London Mercury, No. 1. 
The author's design, in publishing this paper, is 
to supply the publick with the best intelligences 
from France, Spain, and Italy, much sooner 
than any other newspaper ; and the Dutch news 
shall also be publisoed with the utmost expe- 
dition, whenever it contains any thing worth 
reading. He promises to keep strictly to truth, 
and avoid partiality and imposition. It is pro- 
posed to publish this paper occasionally, as the 
mails arrive. 

1719, March 14. Plehian; by a member of 
the house of commons. No. 1. Thispamph'et 
was the production of sir Richard Steele, for the 
purpose of alarming the nation to the dangers 
which he apprehended would, arise from the earl 
of Sunderland's memorable act, called the Peer- 
age Z<i//, by which the number of peers should 
be fixed, and the king restrained from any new 
creation of nobility, unless when an old family 
should be extinct. This paper was also the con- 
sequence of a vehement controvery between 
Steele and Addison, and the latter published the 
Old Whig in answer to Steele, to whom he gave 
the appellation of " Little Dickey ;" but Steele 
was respectful to his early friend, though he was 
now his political adversary. Lord Sunderland's 
bill was at length rejected. 

1719, Mardi 19. Old Whig, No. 1. 

1719, March 2\. Patrician, No. 1. 

1719, Aug. 6. Thursday's Journal, with a 
Weekly Letter from Paris, No. 1. 

1719, Aug. 28. Jesuite, No. 1. 

1719, Oct. 3. Daily Post. 

1719. The York Courant, No. 1. There was 
a newspaper established in this city prior to the 
Courant, called the York Mercury ; but it seems 
impossible to state with accuracy when it com- 
menced, or when it terminated. 



• John Dunton mentions a Mr. Ciavtow, a bookseller, 
of Manchester, and sa}s, "he was an apprentice to Mt. 
Johnson, of the same town, but his master thinking it 
necessary to be a knave, and as the consequence of it, to 
walk ofr, so Mr. Clayton succeeds him, and has stepped 
into tlic whole business of that place, which is very consi- 
derable, and if he have but prudence he may thiivc apace." 

+ During Mr. Vates's residence at Chesterfield, I often 
saw this paper, but am sorry to say it Is now destroyed. Bd. 
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1719, Oct. 23. Manufacturer; or the British 
trade trulr stated, No. 1 . The Brititk Merchant, 
Nov. 10;" and the Weaver, Nov. 23. These 
three periodical papers owe their origin to a 
dispute between tne dealers in the woollen 
ana calico manufactures. The subject seemed 
strongly to have arrested the public attention, 
and was at length noticed by the patriotic pen of 
sir Richard Steele, who wrote a paper under the 
appellation of the Spinster. 

1719. The Pretent State of the Republic of 
Letters commenced. 

1719, Oct. 31. St. James's Weekly Journal, 
or Hanover Postman. 

1719, Nov. 10. British Merchant, No. 1. 

J 71 9, Nov. 23. Weaver, No. 1. 

1719, Dec, 21. The Boston Gazette, No. 1. 
This paper was established by William Brooker, 
who having been appointed Campbell's successor 
in the post-office, resolved to turn his official 
advantage to account, and consequently started 
the second newspaper in the colonies, empioviug 
James Franklin for his printer. In two or three 
months after, Brooker, in his turn, was super- 
seded by Philip Musgrave, who accordingly 
coming mto possession of the newspaper, gave 
the printing of it to Samuel Kneeland, who had 
been an apprentice to Green, and who issued it 
for eight years. This journal, w ith some changes, 
was carried on till tne year 1752. Campbell 
continuing the News Letter, (see p. 689, ante,) 
skirmished with the Gazette, on its first demon- 
stration of poaching on his manor ; but it treated 
him rather magnanimously, and he soon had the 
sense to see that itrather multiplied than divided 
patronage; — they helped each other, for the 
News Letter languished till the Gazette was set 
up, and never languished after. The News 
Letter, upon Campbell's death, at the age of 
seventy-five, fell into the bands of one of the 
Greens; and we are told, "assumed and pie- 
ser\'ed a more temperate and conciliating tone.'' 

The first newspapers in North America were 
commonly printed on a half sheet of pot paper. 
Occasionally, when there was a special press of 
matter, a whole sheet was issued. Sometimes, 
they were printed in folio, sometimes in quarto, 
no great regard being had to the convenience 
of binding. Campbell adopted the same plan 
as Dawks and other printers had practised in 
England, by printing for the convenience of 
being sent by the post ; for in an early number, 
he informs his readers, that " for the advantage 
of the post-office, an entire sheet of paper, one 
half with the news, and the other half on good 
writing paper to write their letter on, may also 
be had there for every one that please to have it 
every Monday." At this time there were only 
four or five post-offices in British America. It 
appears that the news from England was oft«n 
much in arrear, for in one number, Campbell in- 
forms his readers that he had been " thirteen 
months behind with our foreign news, beyond 
Great Britain, now less than five months." This 
he appears to have accomplished by publishing 
a sheet a week. 



1719, Dec. 22. American Wedtfy Meremy, 

No. I. printed and published by Andrew Brad- 
ford, Philadelphia. This was the first newsp^iei 
in British America, out of Boston. 

1719,Z>ec.26. L<mdon Journal ; or, the Thurs- 
day's Journal continued on Saturdays; «ith a 
weekly letter from Paris, and from Genoa, No. 22. 

1720, Jan. 14. Ma. Clicton printed a ballad 
On the birth of the Pretender's son ; for which he 
was taken into custody, and his press and papers 
were sealed up. 

1720. Died, Timothy Goodwin, an eminent 
bookseller in Fleet-street, London. Dunton says, 
" Mr. Timothy Goodwin published Dr. Well- 
wood's History of an Hundred Years. He is 
esteemed a very honest man ; and what be en- 
gages upon is either very useful or very curious. 
WUIiam Rogers, John Harris,* and myself, 
were once partners with him in publishing some 
Dying Speeches ; and I observed a more than 



* I shall next charmcterize my honest friend Mr. Joax 
Harris, which Is an epithet so deservedly doe to bis me. 
mory, tliat 1 do not think there is a bookseUer in Londna 
bat what will own him as J list a man as they ever knew. 
His litUe body, as Cowley calls it, was a sort of C^pid^ 
bow, but what natute denied him in bulk and strai^tncas, 
she gave him in wit and vigoor. He had a rich Renins, as 
is seen by his Poem on the Lord Rtutel, was very active is 
trade. Honesty was his distinguishine character. Bis 
f[iend,Mr. tArkin, lieing once asked who was the honcstest 
bookseller in London, returned this extempore i 



Of all honest booksellen, If you'd have the marrow. 
Repair to king John, at the si^ of the harrow. 



The same person would often say, John Harris wma k 
upon the account civil — be might have said apon the 
account religious, for in our ramble to Oxford (wliick 
Wesley improved to a poem) I had a special occasion to 
try Us virtue, and I found him almost the only man tiiat 
would be boneat without looking after. Mr. Harris and I 
were partners in Colaft UeteetUm, tkt Secret Uutarp iff 
WkUehall, Leiiowm'i Panarithmalogi; and intUrty eitacr 
valuable Itooks, and I always found myself aa safe, or la- 
ther more secure in his hands than 1 was in my awa. 
Fit]m the day 1 left my shop in the Poultry, 1 put all I 
printed into John's warehouse, and found him always 
ready to even accounts, and to discharge his truat to half 
a farthing. We were a sort of Guy and Parker for abso- 
lute contidcnce in each other, and our ftieod&hip, like 
theirs, increased so fast, that an even thread of endear, 
ment ran through all we said or did. In the year 1697, 1 
f^ave Mr. Harris the copy of iris's funeral sermon, entitled 
the Character of a good Woman, and thought all kijadness 
done to him was the same as done to myself. Bat aU ha* 
man things are given to change, and therefore after a kaf 
experience of one another, we entered into articles cf 
friendship, that so (by a marriage of souls) our friendship 
might be immortal 1 do not wonder that we had this par- 
ticular friendship for each other, for we were not catij 
constant partners in trade, but were engaged together ia 
our very apprenticeship by a reciprocal participatioD of 
good offices, which was the effect of a deep rooted an4 
strong sympathy. The agreeableness of humour united 
first our souls, and tauj^ht us the mystetious lesrans of 
Platonic love. Wc saw each other and were straight ia- 
spired with sacred inclinatiai,. My eye no sooner fixed on 
his, but through that perspective I could see the iuymt 
virtue of his soul, which iirunedlately piXMlnced a Yenoa. 
tioD in my breast, and 1 soon found our hearts beat taM 
to one another, so that now our friendship was be co me 
sacred to us, and our Joys and sorrows were mutually hi- 
terchanged. Our Joys and griefs were still the same ; no 
prosperous or adverse fortune could ever change oar 
minds, to warp us either to flattery or contempt; but with 
an even mind we still sustained the diff^nt accidents d 
human life. But, alas! " the dearest fiiends mustpait," 
for the same day he welcomed me home tram Dublin, he 
was seized with his old distemper the phthisic, &c wUek 
ended his life in a few days. His kind and obliging wife 
persuaded him to go to Kingsland, in hopes the air woaU 
recover him ; but the last sands of his Ufe were ran, mat 
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>rdinaiy openness and justice in his dealings. 
He is Terr exact and punctual in trade. He is 
Dr. Sherlock's* bookseller, and printed abp. 
Tillotson's works, in conjunction with Mr. B. 
AUmer."f Mr. Goodwin was joint printer of the 
" votes of the house of commons,'' from 1794 
till his death. 

1720. Dean Swift published, in Dublin, a 
treatise, entitled, A Proposal for the universal 
Use of Irish Mamifaetures, &c., utterly reject- 
ing and renouncing evei^ thing wearable that 
comes from England. Mr. Waters, the printer, 
-was seized and forced to give great Imil ; but 
upon his trial, the jury, though some pains had 
been bestowed in selecting them, brought him in 
not guilty ; and it was not until thev were worn 
out by the threats of the lord chief justice 
{Whitshed), who detained them eleven hours, 
and shut them up nine, to reconsider their 
verdict, that they at length, reluctantly, left the 

there wu do tamtng the vital glass. He received the sa- 
crament a little before tie died ; expired with great serenity 
of mind } and I do not fear but my friend Harris is gone to 
heaven. At the same time Mr. Harris removed to Kings 
land, I was seized with a (It of the stone, so that 1 could 
neither visit him in his sickness, nor perform the last oifice 
of love to his dead body. However, to shew my respects 
for his memory, I have here given his true character, and, 
pr'ythee John 

Take this short sanunon'd, loose, nnflnish'd verse. 

Cold as thy tomb, and sudden as thy hearse ; 

From my sick thoughts thou canst no better crave. 

Who scarce drag life, and envy thee thy grave. 

Ah ! happy friend, would I for thee had died. 

Ah I would I had thy fatal place snppUed 1 

Yes, dear John Hairls, my esteem for thee 

Was equal to thy worth and love for me ; 

Oh, dearer than my soul \ if I can call it mine. 

For sure we had the same — 'twas very thine, 

Twas thy dear friendship did my breast inspire, 

And warm'd it Orst with a poetic tire. 

Bat *tis a warmth that does with thee ezjiire ; [prove. 

So pore, but not more great, most that blest friendship 

(Could, ah I could I to that wish'd place and thee remove) 

Which shall fbr ever Join our mingled souls above. 

John Dnoton also characterizes Mrs. Elizabeth Harris. 
Be says ;— " Her most remarkable graces are beauty, 
wit, and modesty ; so pretty a fabric was never framed by 
an Almighty architect for a vulgar guest. He showed the 
value which be set upon her mind when he took care to 
have it so nobly and so beautifully lodged ; and to a grace- 
ful carriage and deportment of body there is joined a plea- 
sant conversation, a most exact picture, and a generous 
friendship, all which as myself and her she friend can 
testify, she possesses in the height of their perfection. 
She printed my Patugyrick on the Lorti Supper, the ^eat 
Huiorical Dictionary, the present State of Swropet and 
other copies that have sold well.'* 

* William Sherlock, dean of St. Panl's. was bom In 
1041. He was chiefly distinguished in his life time for bis 
writings in coutrovenial theology, after which he wrote 
near lifty books and pamphlets. His Practical Treatiae on 
Death, published in lOgO, has been highly valued, and 
much read. He died at Hampstead, June ig, 1707, and 
was buried in St. Paul's. His son. Dr. Thomas Sherlock, 
bom in 10/8, liecame bishop of London, and was also dls- 
tingoisbed as a warm and spirited controversial writer. 
His works are very numerous, and his sermons particu- 
larly admired for their ingenuity and elegance. He died 
atFulham, July IS, 1781. 

t Brabazon Allmer is a very Just and religious man ; I 
was partner with him in Keith's Narrative of the Proceed, 
ing* ei Tumer'M Halt ; and so had an opportunity to know 
hinu He is nicely exact in all his accompts, and is well 
acquainted with the mysteries of his trade. He printed 
bishop Tillotson's works, so many of them as came abroad 
in hlf life-time. He published Dr. Barrow's work, and has 
been ss often engaged in very honest and very useful de- 
signs a3 any other that can be named through the whole 
trade.— DttNfon. 



matter in his hands, by a special verdict. But 
the measures of Whitshed were too violent to be 
of real service to the government. Men's minds 
revolted at his iniquitous conduct, and the trial 
of the verdict was deferred from term to term, 
until the arrival of the duke of Grafton, as lord 
lieutenant. A noli prosequi was then granted, 
which left the advantage, if not the honour of 
victory, with Swift and the patriots of Ireland. 
Swift persecuted lord chief justice Whitshed and 
Godfrey Boate, a judge of the king's bench, who 
had also distinguished himself on the trial of the 
printer, by such an unrelenting train of lampoons 
and epigrams, as at once made his satirical 
powers dreaded, and excited against the offenders 
and their memory, the odium which their con- 
duct had deservedly excited. — Sir Walter Scott's 
Life of Smft. 

1720, Feb. 13. Nathaniel Mist was con- 
victed of printing in his Weekly Journal, some 
reflections on the king, for his interposing in be- 
half of the Protestants of the palatinate, and 
was adjudged to stand twice in the pillory, to 
pay a fine of £50, to be imprisoned for three 
months in the king's bench, and to give security 
for his good behaviour for seven years. 

1720. At this time it became an established 
rule for dramatic authors to have the profits of 
the third, sixth, and ninth nights for their benefit. 

1720: Jacob Tonson, probably bv the patro- 
nage of the duke of Newcastle an'd Mr. secretary 
Craggs, obtained a grant for himself and his 
nephew, Jacob Tonson, junior, (son of his elder 
brother Richard) for the supplying some of the 
public boards and great offices with stationery, 
bookbinding, book^lling, and printing, for the 
space of forty years ; and in 1722, the whole was 
assigned over to the nephew, who in 1733, ob- 
tained from sir Robert Walpole, a further grant 
of the same employments lor forty years more, 
to commence at the expiration of the former 
term. This very lucrative appointment was en- 
joyed by the Tonson family, or their assigns, till 
the month of January, 1800. 

1720. A printing-press was established in 
Kingston, the capital of the island of Jamaica, 

1720. A volume entitled, Antiquitis de la ville 
d'HarJlettr, 8vo. was the first specimen of typo- 
graphy known to have been executed there. 

1720, Nor. 6. John Matthews, aged about 
eighteen years, an apprentice to his mother, who 
had a printing-office in Pelican-court, Little 
Britain, was executed at Tyburn, upon this day, 
for printing a libel, entitled, Ex ore tuo te 
judico. Vox populi Vox Dei, in which it was 
stated, that a majority of the people being for a 
1 change of government upon whig principles, it 
I was lawful to attempt it. His trial bad taken 
place October 30, 1719. According to a note in 
the fifteenth volume of Howell's State Trials, 
p. 1327, this Matthews was a vain, weak, con- 
ceited young fellow, buoyed up by die Jacobites, 
and for small lucre printed their treasonable 
papers, and dispersed them among the ignorant 
common people — persons of sense despising their 
: non.sensicaI doctrine of hereditary rignt, ^c. 
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1720, Jan. 1. Commentator, No. I. 

1720, Jan. 2. Theatre, by sir John Edgar. 
This paper was written by sir Richard Steele, 
for the preservation and improvement of the 
English theatre. 

1720, Jan 6. The BritUh Harlequin, No. 1. 

1720, Jan. 20. Independent Whig, No. 1. 
This paper was the production of John Trench- 
ard* and Thomas Gordon,t and written in order 
to oppose the high church party with a consider- 
able degree of spirit. It terminated January 4, 
1721, having extended to tifty-three numbers. 

1720, Feb. 15. Anti-Theatre; by sir John 
Falstaff, No. 1. The purport of this publication 
was to invalidate the sentiments and opinions of 
sir Richard Steele in his Theatre. 

1720, March 12. The Mutes Gazette, No. 1. 

1720, April 28. Caledonian Mercury, No. 1. 
This paper professed to give "a short account of 
the most considerable news, foreign and domestic, 
and of the latest books and pamphlets imported 
from abroad and printed here." It consisted of 
three folio half-sheets (or six pages) and was 
published on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, 

?rice three halfpence, or fifteen shillings yearly, 
t purported to be " printed for W. R. (William 
Holland, esq. advocate) by William Adams, 
junior; and sold at the sign of the Printing 
Press, in the Parliament close." This paper was 
the first in Scotland which blended literary cri- 
ticism with political matter, and the first number 
contains a notice of a contemporaneous life of 
the Spanish Machiavel of the day, the celebrated 
cardinal Alberoni^ " universal minister of the 
Spanish monarch," in which, after describing the 
personal appearance of this eminent individual, 
the writer concludes with observing, that " he is 
a dissembler, a* far at a courtier ought to- be, 
teldom laying what he thinkt, and scarce eeer 
doing what he says, vnthout some difficulty in 
being persuaded." Mr. Adams, jun. printed 589 
numbers; when the typographical duty was given 
to Thomas Ruddiman, January 17, 1724, and 



• John TrenehATd wu born to ittSg, had a liberal edu- 
cation, and was Intended for the practice of the law, 
hot tnmed his attention to the study of poUUca. Ktag 
William appototed him a commissioner of the forfeited 
estates In Ireland. Mr. Trencbard was a man of vigorous 
mind, and strict totegrity j he was a zealous and jntiiotic 
whig, and was for many years a member of parliament 
for Taunton, to Someraetehlxe. He died to 1733. 

t Thomas Gordon wa8anatlveofKircndln1ght,to Scot- 
land, where he received a liberal education, and settled In 
|,ondon as a teacher of the learned languages. The 
factious politics of the age diverted his attention for a 
time from classical pursuits, and enllsttog himself under 
the banners of the earl of Oxford, he obtained the esteem 
and patronage of that nobleman, and also of Mr. Tren- 
^ard, after whose death he was made first commissioner 
of the wtae licenses, for which he wrote to support of the 
government. Mr. Gordon was twice marrini, and his 
second wife was the widow of Mr. Trenchard. Mr. Gor- 
^'npnhU'hed a translation of Tacitua, and a version of 
aalhut, which were superseded, however, by the more 
elegant versions of Murphy and Steuart He died July 
S8, I7M, at the age of shrty-sU. 

t^liui Alberoni was the son of a gardener, to the 
toborbs of Fhkcentla. where he was bom. Hay 31, 1064. 
From this low station, by good fortune, address, and 
abilities, he obtatoed a cardtoal's cap, and became the first 
minister to the ktog of Spain. He died at Placentia, June 
at, 1765. 



printed at his office, in Morocco's close, in ike 
Lawn market. 

1720, May 2. Northampton Mercury; «r tit 
Monday's Post ; being a collection of the iks 
material occurrences, foreign and domestic 
together with an account of trade. Printed bj 
Robert Raikes and William Dicey, near AD 
Saints' church. The following is a part of tltf 
Introduction to this paper: — " It is surprisiag m 
think that this famous, this beautiftil, this poiift 
corporation, has not long ago been the object ^ 
those many printers who have established print- 
ing-offices in towns of less note : and certainh 
it argues their want of thought; for the soul of 
conversation must be absolutely necessarr to a 
body of people that excel therein. Wiii this 
view 'twas that the proprietors thereof soofM 
that gracious leave, which the worshipfnl Mr. 
mayor, the court of aldermen, and conunoa 
council, have unanimously granted to thean; and 
which they will study so to improve as to make 
this excellent, this admirable mystery as usefal 
an ornament to Northampton, as that is' an bonooi 
to the art. To this end, besides all comnxa 
business, Sec. &c. — Northampton Mercury offiee." 

This paper was not numbered until April 3. 
1721, when forty-nine papers had been issued. 

1720. St. Ives Mercury. All the informatjoi 
which can be obtained of this paper is, that as 
extract appears in the Northampton Mercury. 

1720. The Gloucester Journal, printed and 
published by Robert Raikes, who was ako i 
partner in the Northampton Mercury. Mi. 
Raikes was one of the iirst provincial proprietoe 
of a newspaper who ventured to insert the re- 
ports of the proceedings in parliament ; and we 
find that in 1728 a complaint was lodged against 
him on that account. Mr. Cave was taken into 
custody of the sergeant at arms by order of the 
house of commons, for furnishing Mr. Raike 
with the minutes thereof. After several dan 
confinement, and expressing his contrition is 
the oflence, he was liberated. In the foUowii^ 
year Mr. Raikes again incurred the censme of 
the house of commons by repeating his offence; 
but Mr. Cave was at that time out of the sense. 

I720,3foy. TheLeeds Mercury,* Ho. l.inaB 
4to. price three halfpence, printed and published 
by John Hirst, every Tuesday. In the first tmi 
years, it appears that there were only abnil 
twenty advertisements received at two shillings 
and sixpence each. 

1720, Oct. 6. Director, No. 1. 

1720, Oct. 19. Penny Weekly Jourmal, or 
Saturday's Entertainment, No. 1. 

1720, Nov. 16. Spy, No. 1. 

1720, Dec. 3. Uturckman, or Loyalist^ 
Weekly Journal, No. 27. 

1720. Bibliothique Germanique, was com- 
menced by two learned Protestants, Beaasobn 
and L'Enfants. It was carried on tiD 1740, 
and completed in fifty volumes. 

* On September 17. 1830, Mr. Batoes, proprietor efttt 
Leeds MercMTji, published a copy and facsimile it (M 
paper, dated from Tuesday, Feb. 24, to Tuesday, Msick 
3. 1739-30. No. 149, price two-pence. 
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1721. Peter I.* surnamed the Great, having 
acquired the entire administration of Russia 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
rigorously exerted his royal influence in the pro- 
motion of every measure which appeared to nim 
likely to enlighten, reform, and benefit his sub- 
jects ; he encouraged the arts and sciences, ex- 
tended the political relations of the nation, and 
established a Spiritual College or Regulation, 
for the regulation of the Russian church. As 
the folio Bible published through the care of his 
father. Czar Alexei Michaelowistch, was out of 
print, he determined to bring it into more com- 
mon use than ever in his empire, and to prepare 
at Amsterdam, a new edition, as correct as pos- 
sible, in live parts, folio ; which issued from the 
press of Daniel Leeiwen, on his account, in 
1721. It was printed on royal paper, in two 
columns, one for the Dutch language, and the 
other blank for the Russian [Slavonian] transla- 
tion. In the first year after he g^ve orders for 
the printing of this work, that is to say, in 1717, 
the fifth part, or the New Teitament, first 
appeared, with one column in Dutch, and 
another in the Russian [Slavonian] language. 
By this splendid edition of the whole bible, in 
Dutch and Russian, the monarch was desirous, 
for particular' reasons, to afford his subjects a 
two-fold advantage ; in the first place, to render 
the perusal of the scriptures more agreeable to 
them ; and secondly, to instigate them to learn 
the Dutch language, of which he was very 
fond. It was indeed a common saying with him, 
" We have occasion for the Dutch language by 
sea, the German by land, but we may very well 
dispense with French, as we have no important 
relations with France." With the same design of 
inducing his subjects to the study of the sacred 
writings, be is said to have enjoined, that every 
person should learn to read the scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments; and that none should 
be allowed to marry but those who could read 
them. But whether such injunction was ever 
enforced, is doubtful, since in 1806, it was 
on good authority supposed, that not une in a 
thousand could read; and so extremely scarce 
were bibles, that it was generally known a hun- 
dred versU off, (nearly seventy miles,) where the 
treasure of a bible was to be met with .'" 

Editions of the entire bible were printed at 
Moscow, 1761, 1766, 1757, and 1766, all in 
folio; in 1760, large 8vo. in 1783, 4to. and 



• Peter the Great, czar of Riusia, who dviUzed that 
nation, and railed it from ignorance and babarism to po- 
liteneaa, luiowledge, and power, wa> bom soth May, l)^s. 
The history of his iife and reign would demand a folio vo- 
lume, and ia » eventful b« to defy abridgment. The 
most striking passages of it are bis travels, studies, and 
personal tetigues, for the attaining of knowledge in civil 
and military afflsirs, and the improvement of his subjects -, 
his introduction of arts and sdencee, a naval force and 
commerce with foreign nations ; liis many reformations in 
church and state, the army, and the customs and manners 
of his people ; his wars with the Swedes, Turks, Tartars, 
and Persians; victories by sea and land, acquisitions of 
tenttory and increase of power ; his regard to genius and 
merit, and his severe Justice on olTenders against the laws. 
All these very Justly entitle him to the appellation he ob- 
tained, of " Father of hia Country," which he left to la- 
ment his death, January as, ijti. 



in 1758, at Kiow, in folio : and at SuprasI, in 
Poland, 1743, in small folio. Editions of the 
New Testament were printed at Moscow, 1702, 
6vo. and 1732, 4to.; and of the Psalms, 1716, 
8to. The bible has since been printed in the 
modem Russ, by the Russian Bible Society, in 
addition to several editions of the Slavonian. 

1721, May 27. The Weekly Journal of this 
date gave an account of the restoration, and at- 
tempted to draw a parallel between the late times 
of rebellion and the present; the commons 
unanimously resolved that the paper was a false, 
malicious, scandalous, infamous, and traitorous 
libel, and drew up an address to his majesty, 
expressing the utmost abhorrence of the libel 
and its author, and desired that his majesty 
would give orders for the punishing the printer, 
publishers, and authors of this and all other 
seditious libels ; whereupon, on the 3d of June, 
Nathaniel Mist, theprinter, was committed by 
order of the house of^ commons, close prisoner to 
Newgate, though he was at the same time a 

Srisoner in the king's bench, in execution for a 
ebt of ^£500. 

1721, Jwte 11. A proclamation was issued, 
offering a reward of £2000 each, for apprehend- 
ing Doctor Gaylard, an apprentice, and Na- 
thaniel Wilkinson, a journeyman, to Nathaniel 
Mist, printer of the Weekly Journal, for being 
concerned in the composition of that paper. 
Wilkinson was apprehended, and committed to 
Newgate on the 5th of the following month, 
(July,) by the commons, for his contempt in 
refusing to be examined. 

1721, June 16. Joseph Hall convicted of 
publishing a blasphemous pamphlet, entitled, a 
sober reply to Mr. Higg's Merry Argument of the 
Tritheistical Doctrine of the Trinity, sentenced 
to stand in the pillory, to pay a fine of £200, to 
be imprisoned for uiree mouths, and to give 
security for his good behaviour for seven years. 
(See 1761, post.) Mr. Hall had £160 of his 
fine remitted, and did not stand in the pillory. 

1721, Sept 18, Died, Matthew Prior, who, 
from an obscure birth, by the mere force of his 
abilities, rose to condderable diplomatic posts 
and lucrative employments. The gayepigram- 
matic versification introduced from France, was 
brought to perfection by Prior, in this country. 
He was matchless for his tales and light oc- 
casional verses, though some of them are de- 
graded by their licentiousness. He wrote one 
serious poem of considerable length, called 
Solomon ; or the Vanitii of the World, and a 
pastoral tale, entitled Henry and Emma. Mr. 
Prior had obtained a fellowship of St. John's 
college, Cambridge; and in the days of his 
prosperity was often told, that a fellowship was 
too trifling a thing for him to keep, and even 
improper for his character ; but he replied, that 
"every thing he had beside was precarious, and 
when all failed, that would be bread and cheese; 
on which account he did not mean to part with 
it." He was bom at Wimboume, in Dorsetshire, 
July 21, 1664, and died at Wimpule. His 
remains were interred in Westminster abbey. 

4 1 
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In the hall uf the stationers' company is a 
Iieautiful picture of " Matt. Prior, ob, 1 72 1, 
ajt. 57 j" the features are full of animation and 
vivacity. He wears a cap and crimson gown. 
It had formed part of the collection of the earl 
of Oxford ; painted, it is believed, by sir God- 
frey Kneller, and was presented to the company 
by the late John Nichols, esq., the eminent 
scholar and printer. 

1721, Jan. 11. Terra: Filius, No. I. This 
witty but intemperate work is ascribed to Nicho- 
las Amherst, who having been expelled the uni- 
versity of Oxford, published several pieces in 
prose and verse, and amon^ these Terra Filim, 
reflecting strongly on the discipline of the uni- 
versity, and of the characters of its members. 
It was published twice a-week, and concluded 
with the fiftieth number, on July 6, 1721. For 
a notice of Mr. Amherst, see the year 1742, poit. 
1721, Jan. 16. Exchange Evening Pott. 
1721, Jan. 20. Daily Packet; or, the New 
London Daily Post, No. 1 . 

1721, Feb. 11. London Mercury; or. Great 
Britain's Weekly Journal, No. 16. This was 
the Penny Journal (of which only fourteen num- 
bers were published,) with the tide changed, and 
the quantity enlarged. 

1721, Feb. 6. Prmector, No. 1. 
1721, March 6. Patriot, No. 1. 
1721. The Norwich Weekly Mercury ; or, 
Protetlant Packet, price three halfpence. 

1721. The Noncich Gazette; or, Henry Crou- 
grove's Neutt. Mr. Crossgrove was a tory, and 
appears to have been very unpopular with his 
w-hig rivals, who heaped upon him every kind 
of abuse. Like many more proprietors oi early 
newspapers, who gave them away for the en- 
couragement of their customers, Mr. Crossgrove 
inserted the following advertisement after the 
paper had been issued for some months : 

" This is to inform my friends and customers 
that, on Saturday next, this newspaper will be 
sold fur a penny, and to be continued at that 
price; but advertisements will still be taken 
gratis, as formerly. The reason of my rising 
it to a penny is, because the number I print is 
too prodigiously great to be given away any 
longer; and I nope none of my customers will 
think it dear at a penny, since they shall have 
the best intelligence, besides other diversions." 

1721, April 1. 7Tfc« Gentleman's Journal, and 
Tradetman's Companion: containing the news 
foreign and domestick, the price current of goods 
on shore, the exports and imports, the prices of 
stocks, and a catalogue of the books and pam- 
phlets published in the week. 

1721, April 10. Northampton Miscellany; or 
Monthly Amusementt, No. 1. Printed by R. 
Raikes and W. Dicey. 

1721, April 21. Moderator, No. 1. 
1721, Aug. 16. The New England Courant, 
No. 1. This was the third journal published 
in Boston, and was issued by James Franklin, 
who, as we have mentioned before, was employed 
as the printer of the Gazette. In ofder to get 
forward under the disadvantages of so undue a 



competition as that of two other newspapers ta 
such a village, it was needful to strike some aerm 
and bold stroke for popularity. Franklin took 
tlie obvious course of free and offensive conunent 
on the respected men and opinions of the day. 
He was aided in bis editorial labours by a society 
called by the moderate people, the ' Freethinkers,' 
and qualified by others with the less euphoniofis 
appellation of ' the Hell-fii« club.' But the 
master-spirit in the Couranl's better days was 
Franklin's brother Benjamin, then a boy ap- 
prenticed in the office. The paper provoked toe 
severe displeasure of the clergy and the govern- 
ment, which the latter did not fail to manifest in 
the processes of legislative and judicial action. 
Dr. Franklin, in bis Life, gives the following 
account of the decline of the Courant, and of 
his departure from Boston : — 

"An article inserted in our paper, upon some 
political subject which I have now forgotten, 
gave offence to the assembly. My brother wa* 
taken into custody, censurea, and ordered into 
confinement for a month, because, as I presume, 
he would not discover Uie author. I was also 
taken up, and examined before the council ; 
but, though I gave them no satisfaction, they 
contented themselves with reprimanding, and 
then dismissed me; considering me probably as 
bound, in quality of apprentice, to keep my 
master's secrets. The imprisonment of my 
brother kindled my resentment, notwithstanding 
our private quarrels. During its continnance, 
the management of the paper was entrusted to 
me, and I was bold enough to insert some pas- 
quinades against the governors, which highly 
pleased my brother, while others began to look 
upon me in an unfavourable point uf view, con- 
sidering me as a young wit inclined to satire and 
lampoon. 

"My brother's enlargement was accompanied 
with an arbitrary order from the house of assem- 
bly, 'That James Franklin should no longer 
pnnt the newspaper entitled the New Enylmd 
Courant.' In this conjuncture, we held a con- 
sultation of our friends at the printing-house, in 
order to determine what was to be done. Some 
proposed to evade the order, by changing the title 
of the paper ; but my brother foreseeing incon- 
veniences that would result from this state, 
thought it better that it should in future be 
printed in the name of Benjamin Franklin; and, 
to avoid the censure of the assembly, who might 
charge him with still printing the paper himself, 
under the name of his apprentice, it was resolved 
that my old indentures should be given up to 
me with a full and entire discharge written on 
the back, in order to be produced upon any 
emergency ; but that, to secure to my brother 
the t^nent of my service, I should sign a new 
contract, which should be kept secret during the 
remainder of the term. This was a very shulow 
arrangement. It was, however, carried into im- 
mediate execution, and the paper continued, in 
consequence, to make its appearance, for some 
months, in my name. At length a new differ- 
ence arising between my brother and me, I 
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ventured to take advantage of my liberty, pre- 
suming that be would not dare to produce the 
new contract. It was undoubtedly dishonour- 
able to aviul myself of this circumstance, and I 
reckon this action as one of the fiist errors of my 
life ; but I was little capable of estimating it at 
its true value, imbittered as my mind had been 
by the recollection of the blows I had received. 
ffxclusTvely of his passionate treatment of me, 
my brother was by no means a man uf an ill 
temper, and perhaps my manners had too much 
impertinence not to afford it a very natural pre- 
text. When he knew it was my determination 
to quit him, he wished to prevent my finding 
employment elsewhere. He went to all the 
printing-houses in the town, and prejudiced the 
masters against me ; who accordingly refused to 
employ me. The idea suggested itself to me of 
going to New York,the nearest town in which there 
was a printing-office. Farther reflection confirmed 
me in the design of leaving Boston, where I had 
already rendered myself an object of suspicion 
to the governing party. It was probable, from 
the arbitrary proceedings of the assembly in the 
affair of my brother, that by remaining, I should 
soon have been exposed to difficulties, which I 
had the greater reason to apprehend, as, from 
my indiscreet disputes upon the subject of 
religion, I began to be regarded by pious souls 
with horror, either as an apostate or an atheist. 
I came therefore to a resolution ; but my father, 
siding with my brother, I presumed that if I 
attempted to depart openly, measures would be 
taken to prevent me. My friend Collins under- 
took to favour my flight. He agreed for my 
passage with the captain of a New York sloop, 
to whom he represented me as a young man of 
his acquaintance, who had an affair with a girl 
of bad character, whose parents wished to com- 
pel me to marry her, and of consequence I 
could neither make my appearance, nor go off 
publicly. I sold part of my books to procure a 
small sum of money, and went privately on 
board the sloop. By favour of a good wind, I 
found myself in three days at New York, nearly 
three hundred miles from my home, at the age 
of seventeen years, without knowing an individual 
in the place, and with very little money in my 
pocket From New York he proceeded to Phi- 
ladelphia, where he obtained employment. 

After the breaking up of the New England 
Courant, in 1727, nothing is known of James 
Franklin till 1732, in which year he removed 
his press and types to Newport, chief town of 
the state of Rhoae Island, being the first in that 
place. He set up his press at Newport, in 
a luom under the town school house ; and after 
doing some little business in various ways, died 
in 1735, leaving the establishment to his widow 
and family, who continued it successfully for 
several years. 

\72l. Colo's Letlen. These letters, or essays, 
on liberty, civil and religious, were published 
periodically in the Lrnidon, and afterwards in the 
BritUh Journal. They were continued very 
sncccssfuUy for nearly three ycurs,and were then 



collected into four volumes, I2mo. They were 
the effusions of John Trenchard and Tboinas 
Gordon. For the period these letters were 
published, they are singularly impartial. The 
language is clear and nervous, though sometimes 
coarse ; and the principles of liberty are sup- 
ported with a bola and manly spirit, and with no 
subserviency to faction ur cabal. 

1722, June 29. Died, Richard Mount, an 
eminent stationer on Tower hill. His death was 
caused by the kick of a cart horse, as he was 
riding over London bridge. H e died in a few hours 
after the operation of amputation, being about 
seventy years of age. Dunton says, Mr. Mount 
" is not only a moderate, but has a natural an- 
tipathy to excess; he hates hoarding either 
money or goods, s^d being a charitable man, 
values nothing but by the use of it, and has a 
great and tender love for truth. He deals chiefly 
in paper and sea books, and is a hearty friend to 
the present government." He was master of the 
stationers' company for three years, 1717-19, 
and gave the clock in the court. 

1722, July 2. Samuel Redmayne fined £300, 
and sentenced to suffer one year's imprison- 
ment, for printing a libel, called the Advantages 
of the Hanover Succession. Richard Phillips, 
sen., fined and imprisoned in the like manner, 
for printing the second part of the above. 

1722, Sept. 24. IHed, James Watson, author 
of the History of Printing in Scotland, and 
already noticed as the promoter of many news- 
papers in Edinburgh. He was bom at Aber- 
deen, and served his apprenticeship to the print- 
ing business. In 1695 he removed to Edin- 
burgh, where he carried on business with great 
reputation; though he was often reduced to 
many hardships, beiuff frequently presented 
before the privy council of Scotland, Tor print- 
ing in opposition to the patent granted to Mr. 
Anderson. In 1711, however, Mr. Watson, in 
conjunction with Mr. Freebaim, obtained a 
patent from queen Anne, and being now at 
liberty to pursue his calling unmolested, gave to 
the world many learned works; some of which 
were printed on very elegant types, particularly 
a bible, in crown 8vo., 1715, a matchless beauty, 
and another in 4to. Mr. Chalmers, in his 
Biographical Dictionary, states that the father of 
Mr. Watson was an eminent merchant at Aber- 
deen ; but Dr. Cotton says that his father was a 
" popish printer," and printed for king James, 
in Uolyrood house. See page 569, ante. 

1722, Jan. 31. St. James's Post, No. 1099. 
The success that the Daily Journal has met with, 
obliges the publisher of this paper to discontinue 
it ; nor will any of them come out after this day. 
T. Warner, the publisher of this paper, will for 
the future publish the Daily Journal. 

1722, Jan. 31. Freeholder's Journal, No. 1. 
1722, Feb. 23. Fairy Taller, No. 9. 
1722. Methoirs of Literature, second edition, 
8 vols. 8vo. This work begau In 1709, and was 
continued to 1714. ^ 

1722, May'i. St. James's .fimniat, irith Me- 
moirs nf Literature; to be continued weekly. 
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1722, Mau 24. Baher't Newt, or the Wkite- 
halt Journal; to be continued weekly. No. I, 
printed by John Baker,* by Mercer's cnapel. 

1722, June 7. Englishman's Journal. 

1722, Jtme 19. Thomas Sharp, printer of 
tbe Freeholders' Journal, tried and convicted at 
Guildball, for printing a Supplement to that 
paper. No. 10. 

1722, Sept. 72. British Journal, No. 1. To 
this paper the celebrated letters sighted " Cato," 
were transferred from the London Journal, in 
which they had originally appeared in 1720. 

1722, Dec. 8. Loyai Oosemator revived, or 
Garlaris Journal, No. 1. Altered, at No. 27, 
to Collin's Weekly Journal. Freeman Collins,t 
resided in the Old Bailey, and was a deputy oif 
one of the wards of the city. 

1722, Nov. Monthly Advices from Parnas- 
sus [by Mr. Earbury, a noniuring clergyman.] 
Mr. Earbury was author of several practical 
works. He died October 3, 1740. 

1722. Selections from Mist's Journal, two 
volumes 12mo. A republication of essays which 
had originally appeared in that newspaper, and 
undertaken to oppose the government of George 
I. and the claims of the protestant succession. 
Some of these essays, whicu include manners as 
well as politics, possess merit. — Drake. 

1723, Feb. 1. The impression of a book ready 
to be published, entitled a Retriew of the History 
of England, containing the transactions aria 
occurrences of the three last reigns, viz., James 
the Second, William the Third, and Queen Anne, 
by Mr. Salmon, was seized ; but upon perusal by 
toe solicitor for the crown, wa^ found to contain 
nothing exceptionable in it. The whole im- 
pression was returned to Charles Rivington, the 
bookseller. 

1723, Feb. 2. Died, Richard SARE,an eminent 
printer, of London, aged 68, and of whom Dun- 
ton says, " His face is full of certain briskness, 
and mixed with an air very sweet and agreeable. 
He has a large stock of good-nature and charity, 
in which lies its chiefest excellency: courage 
and justice make up the other part of his cha- 
racter. He prints for sir Roger L' Estrange, Dr. 
Wake, and otlier learned men, and has obliged 
the age with many curious pieces." Mr. Sare 
was one of the earliest and steadiest friends of 
the elder Mr. Bowyer. Mr. William Bowyer, 
junior, printed 1724, two editions of Death just 
Matter of Joy to all good Men ; a sermon preached 

• His stature is of a Just proportion ; hU body erect and 
acUve i of a delicate conttttntion, yet so strong vithal, 
ai! If nature had dedgned him to be the strife of Mars and 
Ventu. — Dunton. 

There was a Mr. Bazkr, bookbinder, in Wanrick-lane, 
of whom Dunton says, '* he lives In a crowd and hurry of 
business j yet (as was said of Mordecal Abbot) he loses 
not his reli^on in the midst of it, but keeps close to the 
private and public duties of divine worship. He binds so 
extraordinary well, that two of my customers gave parti- 
cular charge that do man in London should bind the books 
that they bought of me but Mr. Baker and Mr. Steel. 

f He 18 a composition so made np of Justice and Indus- 
try that other prioters may imitate but cannot exceed. 
He is a moderate churchman, a sincere friend, and so ex- 
peditious in dispatch of business, that he printed more 
sheets for me In ten days than some others did in twenty. 
— Dunton, 



at the parish church of St. Pancias, on Tuesday 
the Uth of February, 1723, at the funeral of 
Mr. Richard Sare, of London, bookseller. By 
George Stanhope, D.D., dean of Canterboiy, 
and chaplain inordinary to his majesty. Printed 
for Richard Williamson, near Gray's-inn Gate, 
Holbom. Dr. Stanhope, in the sermon, passes 
the following eulogium upon Mr. Sare : — "■ An 
acquaintance of more than thirty years oiables 
me to say much concerning him ; yet the little I 
shall add will, I hope, prevail with them also to 
be of the same opinion. His descent was from 
the clergy ; to which order his whole chantcler 
and conduct was not only suitable, but an orna- 
ment and a blessing: for he both believed, and 
lived, as became one so bom and bied ; and was 
a true son of the Christian in general, and of the 
church of England in particular. And this, not 
firom fashion, or education, or interest only; bal 
upon principle and ju^^ent, and such weD- 
weighed conviction, as enabled him, with ' great 
rea£ness, to give an answer,' as St. Peter ex- 
horts, 1 Pet iii. 15, 'to every one that should 
ask him a reason of the hope that was in him.' 
His knowledge of books ana men, the candour 
and ingenuity of his temper, the obliging manner 
of his behaviour, and the grateful aclmowleii^- 
ments of any favours and benefits received, did 
indeed long time since effectually recommend 
him, not only to the countenance and conver- 
sation, but also the friendship and special re- 
gards of many persons, eminent both in post and 
learning." 

Among the books printed by Mr. Sare, is one 
entitled, the Amours of Edward TV. an historical 
novel, by the author of the Turkish Spy. 

1723, May 24. Died, Benjamin Tooke, im- 
mortalized as the bookseller of Swift and Pope, 
resided at the Middle Temple Gate, Fleet-ctieet, 
leaving a considerable estate to his yoiuger 
brother, Andrew Tooke, for many vears master 
of the Charter-house school, as under and head 
master. For Dunton's character of Mr. Tooke 
see page 620, ante. 

1723, May 29. Servetds, who was burnt at 
Geneva, Oct. 27, 1553, (see page 319, atUe) 
published a work upon the circulation of the 
blood, entitled Chnstianisimi Restitutio, and 
had been printed but a month before his death. 
The care they took to bum all the copies of it 
at Vienna, in Dauphiny, at Geneva, and at 
Frankfort, rendered it a book of the greatest 
scarcity. Mention is made of one copy in the 
catalogue of M. de Boze's books, which has been 
regarded as the only one extant. In relation to 
this work by Servetus, Dr. Sigmond says, "The 
late Dr. Sims, for many years president of the 
Medical Society of London, bequeathed to me 
his copy of Servetus, to which he has prefixed 
the following note: — ' The fate of this work has 
been not a little singular ; all the copies, except 
one, were burned ^ong with the author by the 
implactble Calvin. This copy was secretra by 
D. Colladon, one of the judges. After passing 
through the library of the landgrave of Hesse 
Casscl, it came into the hands of Dr. Mead, 
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who endeavoured to give a quarto edition of it ; 
but just before it was completed, it was seized 
by John Kent, messenger of the press, and Wil- 
liam Squire, messenger in ordinary, on the 29th 
of May, 1723, at the instance uf Dr. Gibson, 
bishop of London, and burnt, a very few copies 
excepted. It contains the first account of the 
circulation of the blood, above 70 years before 
the immortal Harvey published his discovery.'" 

Dr. Sigmond wrote a work entitled Utmottced 
Theoriet of Senetui, a Diiterlation addrettd to 
the Medical Society of Stockholm. By George 
Sigmond, M.D., late of Jesus' college, Cam- 
bridge, and formerly president of the Royal 
Ph^ical Society of Edinburgh. London, 1826. 
This work is scarce, in consequence of having 
been suppressed or withdrawn from publication. 
It remains further to be observed respecting 
Servetus, that according to Dr. Sigmond, another 
of his theories was, that " in the blood is the 
life." His notions "on vegetable and animal 
life," are in his work De Tritutatit Errorihui, 
libri vii. 12mo. 1531. This book appears in the 
Bibliotheea Parriana, by Mr. Bonn, with the 
following manuscript remarks on it by Dr. Parr: 
" Liber rariuimut. I gave two guineas for this 
book." S.P. "Servetus was burnt for this 
book. He might be a heretic, but he was not an 
infidel. I have his life, in Latin, written by 
Allwoerden, which should be read by all scholars 
and true Christians." S. P. 

1723, Sept. 23. Died, Simon Becklev, clerk 
of the stationers' company, and deputy of the 
ward of Farringdon Within. He held the 
former office from 1697. 

1723, Oct, 26. Died, RooER Norton, of Little 
Britain, printer of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew to 
his majesty, and one of the patentees in the office 
of king's printer. He was master of the sta- 
tioners' company in 1684. 

1723, Jan. Paiquin, No. 1. 

1 723, Feb. 1 8. Northampton [Weekly] Mercury, 
No. 147, by R. Raikes and W. Dicey. 

1723, F«i. 28. Newt Journal, in English and 
French, No. 1. 

1723, June 3. True Briton, No. 1. Of this 
publication, which was written in opposition to 
the administration, and in defence ot Atterbury, 
bishop of Rochester, the profligate duke of 
Wharton* was the author. It displays abilities 
which might have been rendered serviceable to 
his country, but which debauchery, and want of 
all principle, either stifled or directed into a 
wrong channel. It was published twice a week, 
and had a very large sale ; having reached the 
seventy-fourth number, closed Feb. 17, 1724. 

1723, June 6. Stamford Mercury, vol. xxi. 
No. 23. 

1723, June 18. Vidtor, No. I. 

1723, July 8. Reading Mercury, No. 1. 

1723, Dec. 11. Universal Journal, No. 1. 

1723. The Norwich Journal, No. 1. 

• Philip dnke of Wbuton, a mwt eccentric ehancter, 
bom iSgSi went to Fnnce and engaged In the pretender't 
interest, tat wMrh he was attainted of hich treason, but 
died at Teragone, in Spain, MaySl, 1731. 



1724, Died, Joseph Collier, printer, and 
treasurer to the stationers' company from 1702 
till 1724. Dunton says, "He was my fellow- 
apprentice for many years, and I shall say 
nothing of him but what I know to be tme. He 
has a great deal of learning, a discerning judg- 
ment, is pleasant in his conversation, and sin- 
cere in his piety. He writes an excellent hand, 
is an accurate accomptant, and justly merits the 
honour the company of stationers did him in 
choosing him their treasurer." 

1724, April 24. Owing to the different editions 
of the bible that had been printed by the 
patentees both at Cambridge and at London, 
being so full of errors, with a defective type, on 
bad paper, and sold at such an exorbitant price, 
his majesty George I. issued the following order 
to the patentees, dated this day from Whitehall : 
" 1. That all bibles printed by them hereafter, 
shall be printed upon as good paper, at least, as 
the specimens they had exhibitea. 

" 2. That they forthwith deliver four copies of 
the said specimens to be deposited and kept in 
the two secretaries' offices, and in the public 
registries of the archbishop of Canterbury and 
the bishop of London, to the end recourse may 
be had to them. 

" 3. That they shall employ such correctors of 
the press, and allow them such salaries, and 
shall be approved from time to time, br the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and bishop of London for 
the time being. 

"4. That the said patentees for printing 
bibles, &c., do print in the title-page of each 
book, the exact price at which such books are 
by them to be sold to the booksellers." 

In the following month, his majesty appointed 
a professor of modem histonr in each university, 
of the degree, at least, ot master of arts, or 
bachelor of law, with a stipend of J6400 per 
annum. The two first professors were Mr. 
Gregoiy, of Christ church, Oxford, and Mr. 
Samuel Harris, fellow of Peter house, Cam- 
bridge. For a further encouragement to the 
universities, the king ordered that his almoner 
should choose, out of the members of Oxford 
and Cambridge, twenty-four preachers to offici 
ate alternately in the chapel at Whitehall, with 
a salary of thirty pounds a-year each. 

1724, April. Lord Carteret, afterwards earl 
Granville, lord lieutenant of Ireland, issued a 
proclamatiou offering a reward of j£300 for the 
discovery of the author of Drapier't fourth letter. 
Mr. Harding, the printer of these letters, was 
thrown into prison, and a prosecution directed 
against him at the instance of the crown. It is 
stated that while Harding was in jail, Swift 
actually visited him in the disguise of an Irish 
country clown, or tpalpeen. Some of the printer's 
family or friends, who chanced to visit him at 
the same time, were urging him to earn his own 
release by informing against the author of the 
Drapier't Lettert. Harding replied steadily, 
that he would rather perish in jail before he 
would be guilty of such treachery and baseness. 
All this passed in Swift's presence, who sat 
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beside tliein in silence, and heard with apparent 
indifference a discussion which might be said to 
involve his ruin. He came and departed without 
being known to any one but Harding. When 
the bill against the printer of the Drapier's 
Letters* was about to be presented to the grand 
jury, Swift addressed to that body a paper, en- 
titled SeasonahU Advice, exhorting them to re- 
member the story of the league made by the 
wolves with the sheep, on condition of their 
parting with the shepnerds and mastiffs, after 
which they ravaged the flock at pleasure : some 
spirited verses were also circulated, and also the 
memorable and apt quotation from scripture, by 
a Quaker: — ^"And the people said unto Saul, 
shall Jonathan die, who has wrought this great 
salvation in Israel? God forbid: as the Lord 
liveth, there shall not one hair of his head fall to 
the ground, for he hath wrought with God this 
day. So the people rescued Jonathan that be 
died not." Tnus admonished, by sense, law, 
and scripture, the grand j ury assembled. It was 
in vain that the same lord chief justice Whit- 
shed, who had caused the dean's ^rmer tract to 
be denounced as seditious, and procured a verdict 
against die printer, exerted himself strenuously 
upon this similar occasion. The hour of in- 
timidation was past, and the grand jury, conscious 
of what the country expected from them, brought 
in a verdict of ignoramus upon the bill. Wbit- 
shed, after demanding, unconstitutionally, and 
with indecorous violence, the reasons of their 
verdict, could only gratify his impotent resent- 
ment like his prototype Scroggs, on a similar 
occasion, by dissolving the grand jury. They 
returned intothemassof general society honoured 
and thanked for the part which they had acted ; 
and the chief justice, on the contrary, was exe- 
crated for his arbitrary conduct. There is reason 
to believe that the death of Whilshed, which 
speedily followed, was hiistened by the various 
affronts which were heaped upon him. Swift 
was determined to gibbet his very memory, and 
vindicates himself for so doing. 

Swift being on a visit to the castle, asked lord 



* niete letters were the flnt snccetsfU itnig^e of the 
Iitah preaa for Independence. They were written by dean 
Swift, then residing in Dublin, and began to appear in 
J7SS, signed M. B. Dnipier. The occasion which called 
them forth was a patent which goremment granted to one 
Isaac Wood, to (applr a defldency in the copper colnsf^ 
of Ireland to the amonnt of ^108,000. Abstracteilly, there 
was nothing wrong in this ; bat the patent had been ob- 
tained sunr^tioasly ; the local government had never 
been consulted. In short, the whole aJlUr was a Job, and 
was reckoned not only an insult to, but an attack on the 
independence of Ireland . Swift, being then ont of fisTonr, 
lost not this oppottnnity of retaliating upon Walpole's ad- 
ministration, attacking at once the scheme and all con- 
nected with it i and as the subject principally aiXected the 
shopkeepers, tradecmen, and lower orders, the author 
Ingeniously adapted his Myle to the comprehension of the 
most ignorant, and also published them in the cheapest 
form. They were hawked throneh the streets at a penny 
a-piece, and pasted up at the alehouses, and other public 
places throughout the country. The ferment produced by 
these letters is, perhaps, unparalleled. Both houses of 
parliament, and parties of all sects, political or relic^ous, 
united in exprnsing their detestation of the scheme, 
which was finally dropped, after ^40,000 worth had been 
coined ; Wood himself hoinR indemnified with a grant of 
.^^000 a-ycar for twelve years. 



Carteret how he could concur in the prosecutiia 
of a poor honest fellow, who had been gaUtj rf 
no other crime than that of writing three or kmr 
letters for the good of his country ? His excd- 
lency replied, m the words of Virgil, 

" Regni novitas me talia eogit molki.'* 

Lord Carteret lived, at that very time, in great 
friendship with the dean ; and, therefcHC, if ke 
suspected the real author, could have no siocerF 
wish that he might be discovered. 

1724. A compleat and private Li*l of all ^ 
Printing-houses in and about the Citie* of L4mdm 
and Wettmimler, together with the Primiert' 
names, what News-papen they print, and what 
theij are to be found : alto an Aceotmt of tlu 
Pnnting-houses in the several Corporation Town* 
in England ; most humbly laid before the Bifki 
Honourable the Lord Viscount Toumahnti. 
Printed by William Bowyer, in White-Friai*. 
This was the production of Samuel Negus, a 
printer, who took upon him to distinguish them 
by their political principles, and was rewarded 
by a letter-carrier's place in the post-offic«. The 
introductory epistle is here given : — 

" To the right honourable lord visconat 
Townshend, one of his majesty's principal secre- 
taries of state. 

" My good lord ; I was persuaded by some 
friends, who have the honour to be known to 
your lordship (which is a happiness I hare act 
yet arrived at), to offer this list to rour lordship's 
perusal. I have the misfortune of being bron^t 
up to this business, and was set ap of my tr»df 
by the goodness and generosity of my ctct- 
honourcd uncle, captain Samuel Brown, of Nor- 
wich, (through the persuasions of my two excel- 
lent friends Mr. John Gumey and Mr. Joha 
Eccleston). Your lordship may not be altogether 
insensible of the hardships and tbe temputimi 
a young beginner in printing may meet wiik 
from the disaffected; and how hard it is tat 
such men to subsist, whose natural inclinatkot 
are to be truly loyal and UxQv honest, and at the 
same time want employ; while the disaffected 
printers flourish, and have more than tbey can 
dispatch. I have been a printer about twenty- 
three years, but have not been for myself above 
two vears ; in which time I have suffered venr 
much for want of employ. On this accoimt 1 
have implored coimsellor Britriff, Mr. Bacon, 
Mr. Gumey, col. Francis Negpus, Mr. Churchfll, 
and some other gentlemen, that they would 
please to move your lordship on my behalf, that 
you would please to get me admitted ta an 
extraordinary messenger, in which station I 
should not doubt of pleasing your lordship. 

" When your lordship is pleased to cast an 
eye on the number of printing-houses tliere are 
in and about the cities of London and West- 
minster, your lordship will not be so much sur- 
prized at the present ingratitude and dissatisfac- 
tion of a rebellious set of men. They have no 
way tn vend their poison, but by the help of the 
press. Thus printing-houses arc daily set up 
and supported by unknown bands. The eountn 
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printers in general copy from the rankest papers 
in London ; and thus the poison is transmitted 
from one hand to another through all his ma- 
jesty's dominions. How far this may tend to 
the corrupting the minds of his majesty's sub- 
jects, and how detrimental it may prove to the 
state, your lordship is a competent judge. 

" It was Ihougdt fit by order of council, in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, that there should 
be no more than thirty printing-houses in the 
cities of London and Westminster, one at the 
university of Oxford, and one at the university 
of Cambridge ; so that by these means the state 
had them always under its eye, and knew pre- 
sently where to find those printers who had in 
any way disturbed or offended her. It was said 
by a judicious gentleman, that it might not be 
an improper question, ' whether the ill use made 
of the liberty given to the press was not the 
principal occasion of the late rebellions and 
disturbances ?' It is impossible, my good lord, 
to reduce the number or printers to what once 
they were; yet I would humbly inform your 
lordship, that there are many of them who give 
great offence and disturbance to the state, and 
who never have been brought up to that business, 
and ought to be put down. If the hints here 
offered may be of service, and not displease your 
lordship, they will answer their desired end." 

PRINTING-BOUSES IN THE COUNTRY.* 

Brtatol a Newcastle 1 

Bnry St. Edmund's ) Northampton 1 

Canterbury s Norwich a 

Chichester 1 NotUogham 1 

Coventry I Salisbury I 

Darby I Sbiewsbniy t 

Doncaster 1 Stamfonl 1 

Gloucester 1 West-Chester 1 

Gosport I Winchester I 

Ipswldj I York s 

Leicester 1 



*John Dunton characterizes the following booksellers 
in the conntzy, with whom he had dealing : 

Mr, William Bonnt, printer, Bristol. — He has had 
great losses in trade, but in despite of fate, look greatest 
like the sun in lowest btate. The ftowns of fortune may 
make him poor, but never unhappy. He Sras always ge- 
nerous to those he dealt with, (as myself have found in 
several instances) and upon receiving a sum of money he 
would treat so nobly that one could not foihear loving him. 
Mr. Bonny always proposed a paitlcular friendship to roe, 
and printed for me Mr. B<uter'$ Dinetiomt to Me Uneon- 
ttrted, the THalt efthr. New Englmd WUrka, the PteatanI 
Art of Momn CatcMng, and several other books, and had 
printed treile to what he did, had not Robin Hayhurst 
lived so near him ; but though good fortune seemed to for- 
get him, he has now set up a press at Bristol, and had he 
not lost his sight, (Ibr I hear he is now stark blind) would 
get a good estate in a few years. 

Good unexpected — evil unforeseen, 
Appear by turns, as fortune shifts the scene ; 
Some rais'd aloft come tumbling down amain. 
Then fail so hard they bound and rise again. 

Mr. BisHor, Exeter.— He is a firm adherer to the esta- 
blished government, and a declared enemy to popery and 
slavery. Be is a man of strict justice, deals much, and 
thrives in liis trade 

Mr. R. CLUiaMTS, Oxford, is a thriving man, and has 
a quick return of trade. He acts always with a great deal 
of caution, which is extremely necessary in the compoai- 
tion of a bookseller. 

Mr. HiLovAan, York. — He is the topping man in that 
city, and not only a Jnst, but an ingenious man. 

Mr. Hicks, Cambridge, deals much in modern books. 



WELL AFFECTED TO KINO OBOROE. 

Basket (John), Black Fryers, and printer to the 

king's most excellent majesty. 
Buckley, Amen-comer, the worthy printer of the 

Gazette. 
Botham, Jewin-street. 
Bridge, Little Moor-fields. 
Burton, St. John's-lane. 
Darby, Bartholomew -close. 
Downing, eodem. 
Downing, St. John's-lane. 
Hunter, Jewin-street. 
H umpheries, Bartholomew -lane. 
Holt, St. John's-lane. 
Jenout (Matthew), Giltspur-street, and printer 

of the Flying Pott. 
Janeway,* White Fryers. 
Leach.t Old Baily, and printer of the Pott Man. 
Larkin, Bishoprate-street. 
Mount, late or Tower-hill. 
Norton, Little Britain, printer of Latin, Greek, 

and Hebrew to his majesty. 
Negus, Silver-street, near Wood-street. 
Pearson, Aldeisgate-street. 
Parker, Goswell-street. 
Parker, senior, Salisbury-street, and printer of a 

Half-penny Pott. 
Pickard, Salisbury-court. 
Palmer, Great Swan-alley, Goswell-street. 
Roberts, Warwick-lane. 



He is a very honest man, and was extremely civil to me 
when I kept Stourbitch fair. 

Mr. KsBLawiTK, Isle of Wight, has a good trade, con- 
sidetinK the place ; but that is not his whole dependence, 
he has been twice mayor of the town, and is not only rich, 
but a grave and discreet churchman. 

Mr. MiNsuuLL, Chester, is a man of sense, very 
comteons to strangers, (as myself has lately expertenced) 
and manages his trade witharreat deal of prudence; but 
I have dme this man a better justice Inmy Duilin Seuflo, 
(pubUahedin i6M) than my deaigned brevity will admit of 
here. 

Tbohas Wall, Bristol.— His character resembles that 
of old Jacob Tonson, Iwing a plain but sincere hearted 
man. He is well accomplished for his trade, which is very 
considerable. He was first a goldsmith, but made an ex- 
change of that way fbr tliis of bookselUng. He is a sure 
Mend and extremely dvil. I have deslt very much with 
him, and for those two years that I kept Bristol fair I was 
treated very kindly at his bouse. 

Booksellers in ScoUand— Ma. Kkox, Mk. HiNniasoH. 
and Ma. Vallikoi, I shall dispense with myself, as to 
their characters, for I could never see through a Seottman 
in a UtUe time. 

* I never employed him much, but I have found him 
very ready to serve me both before and after my misfor- 
tunes, and kindness his has always given me very deep 
impressions. — Dunton . 

Dunton mentiuns a bookbinder, whom he calls honest 
Dicx Janswav : like a second Democritns, he always 
simpered. He brought me the Joyful news of a benefit 
ticket iu the parliament lottery, which he delivered in 
capers ; but at otbertlmes his constant mirth was no more 
tlian a cbeerAU smile. He had a great loss in Alderman 

H 1, hot misfortune did not exercise or dismay him ; he 

could turn necessity into virtue, and put evil to good use. 
He was an excellent binder, a tender husband, a Itind fa- 
ther, the surest iHend, the easiest enemy, and so much 
more happy than others, by how much he could abide to 
be more miserable. 

t This was Dstdin Lsaoh, whose tether, Francis 
Leach, has been noticed at page 600 anie. AnoUier Dryden 
Leacli, (grandson, I believe, of Francis) had the merit of 
shewing to his bretiiren of the profession, that the produc- 
tions of the English press might easily be brought in com- 
petition with the boasted editions of Ftnie—Nlcholt. 
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Read, White Fryers, Fleet-street, and printer'of 
a Ualf-venny Pott and a Weekly Journal. 

Raylton, Geon^e-yard, Lombard-street. 

Samuel Aris, Creed-lane. 

Staples, St. John's-lane. 

Watts and Tonson, Coveut Garden. 

Tookey,* behind the Royal Exchanse. 

Wilkins, Little Britain, and printerof the White- 
hall Evening Pott, the Whitehall and London 
Journal. 

Wood, eodem. 

Woodfall.t without Temple Bar. 

Wilmot, Fenchurch-street. 

NONJURORS. 

Bettenham, St. John's-lane. 
Bowyer, WTjite Fryers, Fleet-street. 
Dalton, St. John's lane. 

SAID TO BE HIGH FLVERS. 

Applebee, Fleet-ditch, printer of the Daily Jour- 
nal, and of a Weekly Joumed bearing his own 
name. 

Barber, Lambeth-hill (an alderman of London.) 

Badbam, Fleet-street. 

Bruges, Jewin-street. 

Clark, Thames-street. 

Collins, Old Baily. 

Cluer, Bow Church-yard. 

Edlin, near the Saroy. 

Gilbert and Phillips, Smithfield. 

Gent^ Pye-comer. 

Grantham,§ Paternoster-row. 



• He is a pretty modest obligini; printer.— His wliole 
beliBTioar lias heen very innocent and undesi^ing — he is 
a man of great piety and moderation, and deserves the 
title of an honest printer. In this character of Mr. Tookey 
yoa have ^e trae picture of Mr. Larkin, Jimior, Mr. Job 
How, commonly called honest Job, Mr. Bridges, and Mr. 
Barber, first an apprentice to Mr. Larkin, senior — for these 
fonr printers so exactly resemble Mr. Tookey in piety, 
good humour, and other obliging qualities, that it is im- 
possible to say which is the better christian.— i>uiito». 

t This was the Orst. I believe, of a name which has now 
fbr more than a centory been conspicuous in the annals of 
typography. That the more immediate subject of this note 
was a man of wit and humour, is evident from the fiamoos 
(dd ballad of Darbji and Joan, which he wrote when be 
was ^iprentice to the printer of that name (Mz. John 
Darby, of Bartholomew Close, who died in 1730.) At the 
age of forty he commenced master, at the suggestion of 
Pope, who had disUngoished his abilities as a scholar 
whilst a Journeyman in the employment of the printer to 
that admired author. Of his personal history I knew little 
farther, except that he carried on a considerable business 
with reputation ; and had two sons i Henry, a printer, in 
Fatemoster-row ; and George, a bookseller, at Chaiing- 
cross, both of whom I well remember."— ftTieAota. Of the 
members of this distinguished family of scholars and 
typographers, see poll. 

t This was Thomas Gent, the well known printer, who 
removed his offlce from London to York, in I7i4. 

I He swells not, like L , his neighbour, with look- 
ing big, but is courteous and aflttble to all ; holding cour- 
tesy so main an ornament to a thriving printer, as that he 
lo^es any thing that is proud or starched. He is one 
that thinks what he does, and does what he says ; and 
f6resees what he can do beTore he promises, so that I have 
found his " If I can," is mote tlian another's assurance. 
He is Just and punctual in all his dealings, and wipes from 
printing all the blemishes and imputations cast upon it by 
Ignorance or malice. And to speak the truth, he is the 
best friend to a bookseller of all the printers I ever knew ; 
be is a man of large ^th, and so very generous to those 
that live in his debt, that none but a villain would wrong 
him. For my own share, 1 have received so many favours 
from Mi. Orantham, that I should think It a sin to put 



Heathcote, Baldwin's Gardens, printer of a 

Halffenny Pott, bearing his own name. 
Hind, Old Baily. 
Humpheries, printer to the parish clerics, Sflrcr- 

street, in the city. 
James, Little Britain, author and printer of Hbx 

Pott-hoy. 
Hive,* Aldersgate-streeL 
Lee,f St. John's-lane. 
Lightbov, Old Bailey. 
Meere, Old Baily, and printer of the Dmly Poa 

and Britith Journal. 
Midwinter, Pye-comer. 
Mist, Great Carter-street, and printer of a. i 

dalous Weekly Journal, beanng his own r 



away any thing that he can print, and for tliis icBaen he 
is my printer in chief. I never dispose of m oopr Imc I 
make it the main article that Mr. Grantham shall pntt it, 
and all this Is but what I owe him, for the favours I ba:«« 
received from him and Mr. Darker, his predecessor. inBde 
htm his debtor for ever. In truth Mr. Grsntham is sd 
kind to me, the name of Mend is too narrow for him, aai 
I want a word that Is more significant to e xpa e a* ha . 
and which crowns his character, he Is blest witli a wiir 
that deserves him, fbr Mrs. Grantham's prudence (ives so 
many proofb of her capacity for domestic govcmmesc 
that the heart of her husband doth safely tnut in bcr, tmt 
like an helpmate she is willing to be ruled by him in si 
tilings, even as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling Um kM . 
or if any quarrel is. It Is which of the two shall U<« bo« 
content ; so that as marriage has made them the saar 
flesh, so love and sympathy has so united than that It s 
very likely they will expire together. 

Mr. Orantham married the widow of Mr. Dsrk^, s 
printer In partnership with Mr. Newman, and of wkoB 
Donton makes honourable mention. Mr. Darker ad 
Mr. Newman were partners when I firat em{dayed tiicx. 
and took some hundred pounds of me yeaiiy wtiile the; 
continued together in Little Britain. But Mr. Kewmu 
removing, I procured Mr. Darker the same boaincas aer 
had both engaged in before. He took me so much for Is 
friend, that when he heard of my misfortnues he toU Mr. 
Larkin that he would not have any concerns betwixi kia. 
self and me give me the least uneasiness. I have fooadtke 
same favor from his widow since his decease, and bow is 
her second marriage, Mr. Orantham. her husband. h» 
shewn himself the same friend, and thooeh I have bets 
long in Egypt, his fidth and his good opinion axe not is 
the least disordered. To return to Mr. Darker, he wasnr 
true friend, a kind neighbour, a geoerooa dealer, mai m 
enemy to no man but himself. His deaith did seasAlT 
afflict me. 

An epitaph upon his stone 

I cannot<write, but I can weep him one. 

As for Mr. Dorman Newman, he was very handaaoae, m^ 
had abundance of good nature In him } he was sosieChiBr 
out of order In his softer hours; but I bqie he died i 
righteous man.— Dimfon. 

Mr. Hugh Newman served his time with Mr- Dosbsii 
Newman, and is nearly related to him. He is of a cheer 
ful, facetious temper, and much admired by the Scold 
gentry. He has not. Indeed, the politeness of a ccwatig. 
but an honest bluntness that bener becomes him. Be 
really merits that respect which his friends pay hiia. aad 
whenever he marries, (I so much desire his weltec; 1 
wish he may meet with a wife that will " look well to dv 
ways of her household." Piov. xzzL 17.— !>■«<•■. 

* This was the tether of Jacob, Abraham, and Isaac 
lUve, who were all printers, and of whom noticea wfl kc 
given hereafter. 

t Mr. Lee, in Lombard street. Such a pirate, sach s 
cormorant was never before. Books, men, shofia. all was 
one : he held no property, right or wrong, good or ba< 
till at last he be^an to be known : and the liookaellcn not 
enduring so 111 a man among them to disgrace thCB, 
spewed him out, and off he marched for Ireland, wten 
he acted asfelonloos-leeashedidln London. And ^ Lee 
lived a thief, so he died a hypocrite : for. being asked on 

his death-bed. If he would forgive Mr. O . that h^ 

formerly wronged him I " Yes," said he. " if I die, I te. 
give him. but If I happen to live, I am resolved to be re- 
venged on Mm."— IHmfoa. 
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Motte, AldeTsgate-stieet. 

Moor, Southwark. 

Norris, Little Britain. 

M'utt, in the Savoy. 

Powell, Aldersgate-street. 

Redmavne, Jewin-stieet. 

Ricbardson,* Salisbury-court. 

Says, Aldersgrate-street. 

Says, Bishopgate-stieet 

Sharp, Iry.lane, printer of the Freeholder^ 

Journal. 
Toole, Old Bailey. 
Todd, Fleet-street 
WUde,t Aldersgate-street. 

ROMAN CATHOLICKS. 

Berrington, Stlrer-street, in Bloomsbuiy, printer 

of the Evening Pott. 
Clifton, Old Bailey. 
Gardiner, Lincoln's-Inn-fields. 
Howlett, eodem. 

A list of the sereral newspapers published in 
London, with the printers' names, and where 
they may be found. 

DAILY PAPEBS. 

Daily Courant, printed by the worthy Mr. Buck- 
ley, Amen-corner. 
Daily Pott, Meere, Old Baily. 
Daily Joumaly Appleby, near Fleet-ditch. 

WEEKLY JOURNALS. 

Mitfs Journal, Great Carter-lane. 
Freeholder't Journal, Sharp, Iry-lane. 



* This was Samael Ridiuilson, the eminent printer, 
author of Pameia. and other wcU known novels, who 
will be folly noticed in a sabseqoent page. Another prin- 
ter of the same name, and of some eminence in his pro- 
fession. Is mentioned by Donton . " Mr. Richardson, an 
eminent printer in Fenchurch-street- He is fiUly much in 
Tears, however his young inclinations are not altogether 
dead in liim, for 1 am informed tliat his son and he liave 
married two sisters, bat let nature run as long as it pleases, 
so as it keep within bounds. The man is grave and very 
Justin trade, he has done a great deal of excellent work, 
and printed much for me." 

There was an Edmond Richardson, binder, of whom 
Donton says—" He was a very kind neighbour in Scalding 
Alley, for many years— bound most of my calves leather 
books whilst I lived in the Poultry, and continned to 
bind for me as long as I traded. From tliis long ac- 

anaintance vrith Mr. Richardson, I am aide to give liim 
he following character. He is an excellent binder, and 
▼eryiost and punctual in all his dealings — to all his pro- 
mises there needs no other bond but his word, and no 
ottier witness but Ood— he shuns jests in holy things, and 
abhors Ues, thoogh in jests he speaks as near as he can to 
the capacities and not to the humours of men. He so 
fkunes his talk as one that is going shortly to give an ac- 
count of his words — he detracts from no man but himself 
—speaks well of all men till he knows otherwise — and 
where he cannot speak well he is silent. In a word, there 
Is a purity laid so deep in his nature, that those who knew 
him the earliest have often said that even their nature 
seemed entirely sancttfled in him ; so that Mr. Richardson 
having thrived by his binding trade, he Is now a flourish- 
ing bookseller in Newvate-street, aud so will continue, for 
he measures his wealth by his mind, not by his estate ; 
and then to be sure he will thrive, for a contented mind is 
ever rich. 

t He has a very noble printing house in Aldersgate- 
street WhOat I employed him he was always very civil 
and obliging. I brought him to be concerned in printing 
the PnuHl State of Bttnpe, in which he is yet employed. 
—Dmrian. 



Bead' I Journal, White Fryers in Fleet-street. 
London Journal, Wilkins, in Little Britain. 
Whitehall Journal, Wilkins, in Little Britain. 

PAPERS PUBLISHED THREE TIMES EVERY WEEK. 

Pott Man, Leach, Old Baily. 
Post Boy, James, Little Britain. 
Plying Pott, Jenour, Giltspur-street. 
Berrington'i Evening Pcuf, Silver-street, Blooms- 
bury. 
WhiUhall Evening Pott, Wilkins, Little Britain. 
St. Jamet't Pott, Grantham, in Patemoster-row. 
The Englithnum, Wilkins, in Little Britain. 

HALF-PENNY POSTS, THREE TIMES EVERY WEEK. 

Heatheote't, Baldwin's-gardens. 
Parker's, Salisbury-court. 
Bead's, White Fryers, Fleet-street. 

1724, Dec. 27. Died, Thomas Guy, bookseller, 
in Lombard-street ; but who is better known as 
the amiable friend of the poor and unfortunate, 
and founder of the noble hospital which bears 
his name. This generous benefactor was the 
son of Thomas Guy, citizen and carpenter, who 
was by profession a lighterman and coal dealer 
in Hoiseley down, Southwark. He was bound 
apprentice, September 2, 1660, for eight years, 
to Mr. John Clarke, bookseller, in the porch of 
Mercer's chapel ; and in 1668, having taken up 
his freedom, and been admitted a liveryman of 
the company, set up trade with a stock of about 
£200, near Stocks market. The Enelish bibles 
being at that time very badly printed, Mr. Guy 
engaged with others in a scheme for printing 
them in Holland, and importing them ; but, this 
being put a stop to, he contracted with the uni- 
versity of Oxford for their privilege of printing 
them ; and having been admitted into the court 
of assistants of the stationers' company, he carried 
on a great bible trade for many years to consi- 
derable advantage.* Thus he began to accumu- 
late money, and bis gains rested in his hands ; 
for, being a single man, and verypenurious, his 
expenses were next to nothing. His custom was 
to dine on his shop counter, with no other table- 
cloth than an old newspaper ; he was also as 
little nice in regard to his apparel. The bulk of 
his fortune, however, was acquired by purchasing 
seamen's tickets. These he bought at a large 



* Mr. Guy and Mr Parkerwere partners In printing the 
bible at Oxford, in 1681 . Of the latter gentleman Dnnton 
says. " This bookseller Uves by the Royal Exchange— his 
principles keep him entirely firm to the interest and reli. 
gion of the Church of England— and he had ever the cha- 
racter of being a fUr dealer. Mr. Guy and he were many 
years partners in printing the Bible, at Oxford, and con- 
tracted a remarkable friendship, Mr. Parker having got 
a good estate by his trade, be was so generous to leave it 
to Mr. Nelmes that had been his apprentice ; but the 
unfortunate Nelmes, attempting to get an estate too soon 
came to an untimely end." 

Dunton thus speaks of Mr. Goy : "Tbomas Gut, in 
Lombard-street, makes an eminent figure in the company 
of stationers, having been chosen sheriff of London, and 
paid the fine ; and is now a member of parliament for 
Tunworth. He entertains a very sincere respect for Eng- 
lish liberty. He is a man of strong reason, and can talk 
very much to the purpose on any subject you will propose. 
He is truly charitable, of which his almshouses to the 
poor are standing testimonies." 

4 K 
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discount, and afterwards sabscribed in the South 
Sea company, which was established in 1710, 
for the purpose of discharging those tickets, and 
giving a large interest. Here Mr. Guy was so ex- 
tensirely, as well as cautiously concerned, that in 
the year 1720, he was possessed of £45,500 stock, 
by disposing of which when it bore an extremely 
advanced price, he realized a considerable sum. 
While we are compelled, in this brief notice of 
Mr. Guy's life, to associate his name with one 
of the most infamous transactions in the com- 
mercial history of our country, it is due to his 
memory, as well as to the cause of Christian 
charity, to add, that no dishonourable imputation 
ever attached to him on this score, notwithstand- 
ing the flippant and unfair remarks of Pennant, 
in his History of London.* Be it remembered, 
that much of his money was acquired by labour 
and perseverance, as well as by that practice of 
self-denial, which probably was necessary at the 
outset of life, and afterwards became a habit. 
To his relations he was attentive while he lived ; 
and his actions prove that he did not hoard up 
his means until they could no longer be of use to 
himself. He kindly lent money to some of his 
connexions, and granted annuities to others. In 
1707, he built and furnished three wards on 
the north side of the outer court of St. Thomas's 
hospital, in Southwark ; and gave JCIOO to it 
annually for eleven years preceding the erection 
of his own hospital. Sometime before his death, 
he erected the stately iron gate, with the large 
houses on each side, at the expense of about 
£3000. On August 5, 1717, he offered to the 
stationers' company, through the medium of his 
friend Mr. Richard Mount, £1000, " to enable 
them to add £50 a-year,by quarterly payments, 
to the poor members and widows, in augmenta- 
tion of the quarterly charity ;" also £1100, "to 
be paid quarterly to such charitable uses as he 
should appoint by his will, in writing ;" and a 
further sum of £1500 " to have £75 a-year paid 
quarterly for another charitable purpose, to be 
appointed in like manner ;" in default of such 
appointments the sum of £125 to be paid annu- 
ally by the company of St. Thomas's hospital. 
And, no appointments having been made, the 
same is now regularly paid by the hospital. 
He was seventy -six years of age when he formed 
the design of building the hospital which bears 
his name.f The charge of erecting this vast pile 



* 17S0, June. Atttais time, the wbole nation, dergy and 
laity, whIgs and tories, ctmrchmen and diasentcrs, states- 
men and even ladies, who had, or could inrocore money 
for the purpose, turned stock jobbers, and entirely neg- 
lected their several professions and employments, to attend 
to some bubble or other. — Salmon** Chronological Histo- 
rian, — Gay, who, under the form of a fable, often couched 
lost and bitine satire. Blinding to the large fortunes sud- 
denly made, by means of the " south sea bobble," remarks. 

How many saucy airs we meet, 
From Temple-bai to Aldgate-street I 
Proud rogues who shared the South Sea prey. 
And sprung, like mushrooms, in a day. 

t To ibew what great events spring from trivial canses, 
it may be observed, that the public are indebted to a most 
trilling incident for the greatest part of his immense for. 



amounted to £18,793, besides £319,499, whicii 
he left to endow it : and he just lived to see it 
roofed in. He erected an almshouse with a 
library at Tamworth,in Staffordshire, (the place 
of his mother's nativity, and which he repre- 
sented in parliament) for fourteen poor men and 
women ; and for their pensions, a.s well as for the 
putting out of poor children apprentices, be- 
queathed £135 a-year. To Christ's hospital lie 
gave £400 a-year for ever; and the residue of 
his estate, amounting to about £80,000, among 
those who could prove themselves in any degree 
related to him. This truly eminent philanthropist 
dedicated to charitable purposes more than aoy 
one private person upon record in this kingdom. 
In the chapel of his hospital a beautiful mo- 
nument was erected in 1779, executed by Mr. 
Bacon, and is said to have cost £ 1 000. Mr. Guy 
is represented in his livery gown, holding out 
one hand to raise a poor invalid lying on the 
earth, and pointing with the other to a distressed 
object, carried on a litter into one of the wards, 
the hospital being in the back-ground. On tiie 
pedestal is this inscription : 

T7ndemeath are deposited the remains of 

Thomas Gut, 

Citizen of London, Member of Parliament, and the nit 

founder of this hospital in his life-time. 

It is peculiar to this beneficent roan to have preserral, 

during a long course of prosperity and industry, is 

pouring forth to the wants of others, all that he 

had earned by labour, or withheld from 

self-indulgence. 

Warm withphilanthiopy, and exalted by charity, his mini 

expanded to those noble affections which grow but 

too rarely from the most elevated pursuits. 

After administering with extensive bounty to the daisucf 

consanguinity, he established this uy Imn for that 

stage of languor and disease, to which the 

charity of others had not reached: 

be provided a retreat for hopeless 

insanity, and rivalled the 

endowments of kings. 

He died the 27th of December, 1724, in the soth year of his 

age. 

As Mr. Guy printed only for profit, very little 
can be expected from him of excellence. The 
best of his bibles is the small 8vo. 1681. His4to. 
bibles have the advantage of a very broad-faced 
letter. 

1724, Jan. 1. ProUttant Intelligenee, No. I. 
This paper begins with good portraits of "The 
GloriousRoyalGuardof the Protestant Religion; 
King George I., Geo^^ Prince of Wales, and 
Prince Frederick." 

1724, Feb. 21. Tea Table, No. 1. 

1724, Feb. 21. Honest True Briton, No. 1. 



tunes being applied to charitable uses. Mr. Oayhads 
maid servant whom he agreed to marry, and prepantdry 
to his nuptnals he had ordered the pavement bnbra ^ 
door to be mended so far as a particular stone, whJcb K 
marked. The maid, while her master was out, loDOCesUr 
looked on the pavlers at work, saw a broken place Ihjr 
had not repaired, and mentioned it to them, bat tfcer tat 
her Mr. Guy had dhrected them not to go so far. " W«J. 
says she, " do you mend it, tell him I bade yoo, sM ' 
know he will not be angry." It happened, howcrtr, Uw 
the poor girl presumed too much on her inflneoce ortf 
her wary lover, with whom the charge of a few •billlW' 
extraordinary turned the scale entirely agslnst litfj >^ 
Guy, enraged to find his orders exceeded. lenoanceolM 
matrimonial scheme, and built hospitals in hii old sp' 
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1724, March 23. Plain Dealer, No. 1.— Of 
this paper Dr. Jobnson observes, that it " was a 
periodical paper written by Mr. Hill* and Mr. 
Hond, wfaom Saraffe called the two contending 
powers of light ana darkness. They wrote by 
turns each six essays ; and the character of the 
work was observed regularly to rise in Mr. Hill's 
weeks, and to fall in Mr. Bond's." The Plain 
Dealer was published twice a week, and was 
concluded on May 7th, 1725, having reached 
one hundred and seventeen numbers ; it was 
reprinted in 1734, and forms two octavo volumes. 

It was unfortunate, that in writing the Plain 
Dealer thai Mr. Hill should have fixed upon a 
coadjutor so inferior to himself as Mr. Bond. 
Notwithstanding this unhappy choice, it is, as a 
miscellaneous paper, the best that has come 
under our notice since the Free Thinker. 

1724, July 8. Inauiritor, No. 1. 

1724, Sept. 5. Monitor, No. 5. 

1724, Dec. 21. Protettant Advocate, mlh re- 
mark! upon Popery, terious and comical. No. 3. 

1725, Nov. 30. Edmund Curll, the notori- 
ous bookseller, who lived at the sign of the bible, 
in Bow-street, convicted of publishing several 
obscene books, Venus in the Cloister ; or, the 
Nun in her Smock, translated from the French, 
Sec. for which he stood in the pillory, and had 
his ears cut off. Pope has immortalized him to 
public infamy in the Dunciad. 

1725, Jan. New Memoirs of Literature, by 
Michael de la Roche, No. I. Continued till 
December, 1727, in 6 volumes, 8vo. 

1725, Jan. The Monthly Catalogue, No. 1, 
being a general register of books, sermons, plays, 
and pamphlets, printed and published in London 
or the universiaes. 

1725, Jan. 10. The Halfpenny London Jour- 
nal, or the British Oracle, No. 10. 

1725, May 1. The Weekly Journal, or the 
British Gazetteer, No. 1. 

1725, Sept. 25. The British Spy, or Weekly 
Journal. 

1726. Died, Michael Burghers, an eminent 
engraver, a native of Utrecht, who settled at 
Oxford, where he engraved the almanacks : his 
first appeared in 1676 without his name: also 
small views of Queen's college, and portraits. 

1726, Feb. The Occasional Paper, No. 2. 



* Aaron Hill was bom Id London, Feb. 10, 1685, and was 
a man of amiable manners and of great moral worth. In 
1709 he married a lady of beaaty, wealth, and accomplish- 
ments, and in the same year, became manager of Drury- 
lane theatre, for which be wrote his Elfred, or the Fair 
Incoiutani. The foUcwinff year he became master of 
the Opera-house, and wrote the opera of Rinatdo, the 
Ant which Handel composed in England. About 1718 he 
pablished a poem called the Northern Star, or a Panegyric 
on Peter the Great, for which the empress Catherine sent 
him a gold medal. It was in the province of a dramatic 
poet, however, that Mr. Hill was best known to his co- 
temporaries; and in this more as a tninslator than an 
original writer; bis Fall of Slam, performed in 1716, and 
his ilMe/tfan in 1731, are now forgotten; but his adapta- 
tions from Voltaire, his Zara, Atxira. and Merope, luive 
great merit, and the first and third still keep possession of 
the stage. Ouranthor did not long survive the prodoction 
. of hlsJfero^; he expired on February Mb, 1750, in the 
sixty-eigbth year of his age, and was buried in the cloisters 
of Westminster abbey, In the same grave with Us wife. 



1726. A learned man, Ibrahim Effendi, fiilly 
perceiving the advantages to be derived from the 
use of a press, exerted his influence towards oh- 
taining the erection of one in Constantinople, 
and shortly afterwards succeeded. Peignot, in 
his Repertoire des bibliographies tpeeiales, p. 163, 
affirms a Turkish Grammar, dated 1730, to be 
the first book really printed at Constantinople : 
in this assertion however he is decidedly mis- 
taken, since the Bodleian library contains two 
works executed in this city, bearmg the date of 
1729, in one of which Ibrahim is called Archi- 
typographer to the Sublime Porte ; so that print- 
ing was then exercised, not only openly, but 
under the express authority of the government. 
It rather appears that the first printed book was 
a Turkish. Arabic Lexicon, by Mahomet, the son 
of Mustapha, executed between 1726 and 1728, 
in two handsome volumes small folio, of which 
likewise a copy has been recently placed in the 
same library. Yet even this printing establish- 
ment of Ibrahim (who is said by lord Teig^- 
mouth, in his Life of Sir William Jones, to 
have learned Latin by his own industry, to have 
been no contemptible writer in his native lan- 
guage, and to have cast his own types) does not 
seftm to have been carried on with vigour. M. 
Hammer, in his catalogue of Arabic, Peisic, and 
Turkish manuscripts contained in the imperial 
library at Vienna, enumerates sixty-three works 
printed at Constantinople and Scutari from the 
year 1728 to 1819. In this series, however, 
there is a complete blank from the year 1744, 
that of the death of Ibrahim, after which it does 
not appear that any thing was done, except that 
the lexicon of 1728 was reprinted in 1758, under 
the care of another Ibrahim. Through the in- 
fluence of the scribes, the press can scarcely be 
said to have gained an effectual footing in Con- 
stantinople until the year 1782 ; at which period 
the press was re-established through the interest 
of the French ambassador at theOttoman court, 
who erected a press in his own house at Pera. 
Of Ibrahim's first book, the Turkish Lexicon of 
1728, one thousand copies were printed, at the 
cost of thirty-five piasters for each copy. The 
grammar mentioned by Peignot, as also many of 
the Constantinople earlier Hebrew books, may 
be seen in the Bodleian library : a copy of the 
very rare Polyglott Pentateuch, executed here in 
1546, is in the imperial library at Vienna ; and 
a second in the Oppenheimer collection : and it 
is said that most of the books from Ibrahim's 
press are to be found in the royal library at 
Paris. Many of them are in possession of Mr. 
W. Marsden, and are enumerated in the Biblio- 
theca MarsdJmiana, 4to., 1827. Of the Gram- 
maire Turque M. Renourd, of Paris, had a copy, 
every sheet of which was on paper of different 
colours. For some interesting details of the 
modem printing-establishment and two paper 
manufactories of Constantinople in 1828, see 
Walsh's Narrative, 8vo. 1828. 

1726, May 3. Thomas Wood, " a member of 
the company of stationers, gave the king's coat 
of arms." 
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1726, March 11. The Country Gentleman. 

1726, April 6. The Censor; or, Miistennaster- 
general of all the newspapers printed in Great 
Britain and Ireland, No. 2. 

1726, Dec. 5. The Country Journal; or the 
Craftiman, by Caleb Danvers, of Gniy's Inn, 
esq., No. 1, pritned by Ricbabd Francklin. 
Nicholas Amhurst was, for sereral years, the 
conductor of this political paper. It was written 
to oppose the administration of sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and he was assisted in the attack by very 
powerful coadjutors — Bolingbroke and Pulte- 
ney. Such was the popularity of these essays, 
and such the indignation of the country against 
the measures of Walpole, that ten or twelve 
thousand copies were frequently sold in a day. 
A complete set of the Craftsman forms fourteen 
volumes, 12mo. 

1726. 77(0 London Journal, The Journal 
was a species of newspaper, including letters and 
essays on every topic, but too frequently on con- 
troversial subjects. It was a great deterioration 
of the admirable plan of Steele and Addison, 
and, for a time, the town was deluged with these 
motley productions. The invention of Weekly 
Journals was, observes Aaron Hill, owing to the 
taste which the town began to entertain from die 
writings of the Taller, Spectator, and others. 
The politics of the London Journal were in 
favour of government. 

1726. Essays on the Vices and Follies of the 
Times. This volume is the production of Am- 
hurst, the author of Terree tilius, and consists 
of" select papers formerly published in Pasquin 
and the London Journal. 

1726. London Daily Post, and General Ad- 
vertiser. In 1743 it was altered to the General 
Advertiser; and in 1762, took the name of the 
Public Advertiser. It was commenced by Henry 
Woodfall. 

1726. 7%e Frankische Acta Erudita et Cu- 
riosa, a journal of French literature, was pub- 
lished at Nuremberg, from 1726 till 1732. 

1727, Feb. 6. John Gay assigned to Jacob 
Tonson and John Watts, fur the sum of ninety 
guineas, the copyright of fifty fables, and the 
Beggar's Opera. For some curious particulars 
concerning the Beggar's Opera, see Genlleynan's 
Magazine, for March 1822. 

1727, March. Edward Cave, printer, taken 
into custody of the Serjeant at arms, for writing 
news letters, containing an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the house of commons. 

1727. The tirst press set up at Burlington, 
the capital city of New Jersey, in North America, 
was by Samuel Keimer, from Philadelphia, for 
the purpose of printing the New Jersey money 
bills. Benjamin Franklin accompanied his 
master, and while there oonstructea a copper- 
plate printing press, the first that had been seen 
in the country, and he also had to engrave vari- 
ous ornaments and vignettes for the bills. The 
press was removed to Philadelphia in about 
three months. In 1765, Mr. Parker, who was 
established as a printer at Woodbridjge, removed 
his apparatus to Burlington, solely for the pur- 



pose of printing Smith's Histonf of New Jeneg, 
an octavo of 570 pages ; which having finidied, 
he forthwith repaired to his old quarters. The 
first who permanently set up a press at the place, 
was Isaac Collins, a printer from Philadel^iia. 

1727. i7t«2, Richard Baldwvn, a bookseDei, 
of St Paul's Churcfa-yaid, and who was probably 
related to R. Baldwyn,* who in 1690 lived at ^ 
Oxford Arms, in Warwick-lane. Robert Bald- 
wyn, the first who settled in Patemoster.4t>w at 
a bookseller, was his nephew, and in the titles 
page of a work publishea in 1749, the name is 
put "R. Baldwyn, jun." The sign of the 
house, whilst signs were in use, was the Rose. 
The house of Baldwin, a name long known in 
Patemoster-row, originated with the above, and 
still continues famous in the trade. 

1727. The Marquess db Lassat erected a 
printing press at his country seat, at Lossay, a 
small town of France, in the department of the 
Mayenne, one book from which is noticed by 
Peignot Probably it produced little beades 
this. 

1727, March 27. Died, Sir Isaac Newtoh, 
the most eminent philosopher which this, or 
perhaps any other country ever produced. He 
outshone all that went before him, and all that 
have come after him. It was the fortune of 
Newton to erect upon the basis of geometry, a 
new system of philosophy, by which the opera- 
tions of nature were for the first time properly 
elucidated ; the motions of the vast orbs com- 
posing the solar system being shown by him to 
depend upon rules that were equally applif»ble 
to the smallest particles of matter. He was bom 
at Woolstrope, in Lincolnshire, on Christmas- 
day, in 1642. Losing his father in his cbild- 
hood, the care of him devolved on his mother, 
who gave him an excellent education, thongh 
she married a second time. In 1654 he was sent 
to Grantham school, and at the age of eighteen 
removed W) Trinity college, Cambridge. Aiier 
going through Euclid's Elements, he proceeded 
to the study of Descartes's geometry, with Ought- 
red's Claris, and Kepler's Optics, in all of which 
he made marginal notes as he went alon^. It 
was in this early course that he invented the 



* " Richard Baldwin.— Be inlnted a great deal, bat get 
as litUc by it as John Dnnton. He boond for me uid 
others when be lived in the Old Bailey ; bnt removing to 
Warwick-lane, Ilia fame for publishing iq>read ao fiut, ke 
grew too big to handle his iiiia</ looU. Mr. Baldwin bar- 
ug got acquaintance with persons of qnality, he waa now 
for taking a shop in Fleet-street i bat Dick soaiing oat ot 
his element, had the honoor of being a bookseller a few 
months. However, to do Mr. Baldwin Justice, his iadi- 
nations were to oblige all mem and only to neglect Us. 
self. He was a man of a generous temper, and wmU 
take a cheering glass to oblige a customer. {OspuraeaDd 
his heart were open to all men that he thooglit were 
honest; and his conversation was very dlverang. Be 
was a true lover of King William ; and after he came oa 
the livery, always voted on the ri^t side. His wife, Mn. 
Ann Baldwin, in a literal sense, was an kelp-tmat, and 
eased him of all his publMing vorki and since die has 
been a widow, might vie wits all the women In Europe 
for accuracy and justice in keeping accounts ; and the 
same I hear of her beautiful daughter, Mrs. Mary Baldwia. 
of whom her father was very fond. (le waa, as it were, 
flattered into his grave by a lonf consumptioa ; ai>d now 
lies buried in Wickham parish. Us native place.— .~ 
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method of aeries and fluxions, which he after- 
wards brought to perfection, though his claim to 
thediscorery was unjustly contested by Leibnitz, 
who obtained a knowledge of it in 1676, from 
the author himself. On the breaking out of the 
plague in 1666, he retired to his country seat, 
where, sitting alone in his garden, some apples 
iallinff from a tree, led his thoughts to the sub- 
ject of gravity ; and reflecting on the power of 
that principle, he began to consider, that as it is 
not diminished at the remotest distance from the 
centre of the earth, it may be extended as far as 
the moon, and to all the planetary bodies. This 
subject he afterwards resumed on the occasion 
of the great comet in 1680, and in 1687 the im- 
portant principle which forms the foundation of 
the Newtonian phUosophy was first published 
under the title of Phuotmhiee NatunUit prin- 
eipia Mathematica; or. Mathematical Prineiplet 
of Natural PhUotopky. In 1671, when he was 
chosen fellow of the royal society, to which 
learned body he communicated his theory of light 
and colours, which was followed by his account 
of a new telescope invented by him, and other 
interesting papers. In 1696 he was made war- 
den of the mint, and afterwards master of that 
o£Sce ; which place he discharged with the greatest 
honour till his death. In 1703 he was chosen 
president of the royal society, in which station 
he continued twenty-five years. In 1705 queen 
Anne conferred on him die honour of knight- 
hood. In the succeeding reini he was often at 
coort, and the princess of Wales, afterwards 
queen Caroline, frequently conversed with him 
on philosophicid subjects. So thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truths of divine revelation was this 
great man, that he inculcated in many of his 
writings, with all the force of his enlightened 
mind, the benevolent principles of Christianitv, 
and after his death was published Same Oo- 
servatioiu on the Proj^eeiet of Daniel and the 
Apoeah/pte of St. Johai. 

" Katore uid natnre'a Uws Ur hid in niglit, 
Ood said, let Newton be, and all vaa light." 

This glory of the British nation and ornament of 
human nature was buried in Westminster abbey, 
where a stately monument was erected over his 
remains at the entrance to the choir. Sir Isaac 
was of a middling stature, and his countenance 
was pleasing and venerable. He never made 
use of spectacles, and during his whole life lost 
but one tooth. A complete and elegant edition 
of his works was published with illustrations 
by Dr. Horsley, 1779, in five volumes quarto. 
Sir Isaac Newton had several illustrious fol- 
lowers, such as Halley and Bradley, Maclaurin 
and Smith, who eminently distinguished them- 
selves by their knowledge, discoveries, and writ- 
ings. Under such men, geometry, astronomy, 
and optics assumed no small degree of splendour. 
1727, June II. Died, Geobob I., in the sixty- 
fifth year of his age, and the thirtieth of his 
reign. All historians Iwve accotmted Georee I. a 
very fortunate monarch. In his conduct alter his 
accession to the throne of England, he exercised 



g;reat resolution, penererance, and a never-fiuling 
attention to business. That he studied the interest 
of the Hanoverians more than he did that of his 
English subjects, ought rather to be a subject of 
regret than of censure (provided that kings are 
allowed to feel the force of earlj habit), since his 
majesty had attained bis fifty-fonrth year previ- 
ous to his first landing in England, ana was 
quite ignorant of the manners, customs, and 
lang^uage of the country ; but he listened with 
great liberality to those who acquainted him with 
Uie genuine principles of the British constitution. 
In his domestic habits the king allowed a culpa- 
ble indulgence towards his mistress to render 
him severe to an amiable wife,* and negligent in 
theperformance of his paternal duties. 

With regard to the progress of literature, in 
this reign, the same eminent men continued to 
flourish, and therefore, properly belong to the 
sra of queen Anne. It was in her time that 
their genius was completely formed; it was in 
her reig^, or somewhat earner, that they began 
to write; and it was the spirit they had then 
imbibed, which continued to operate in the sub- 
sequent period. The glory, therefore, they have 
reflected on their country, was a glory of which 
the succeeding princes had no right to partake. 
Admitting the truth of these allegations, it may 
be proper to state the literary facts that more 
distincUy marked the reigns of the two first 
sovereigns of the Hanover family. It is certain 
that, during that time, a considerable revolution 
was produced in the minds of men ; and that 
various objects of inquiiy engaged their atten- 
tion, which, if not wholly new, had not been 
discussed before to an equal extent, or with an 
equal degree of accuracy and precision. Nor 
was this entirely owing to the natural progress of 
reason, and the gentie and gradual operation of 
literature in opening and enlarging the human 
faculties, but arose, in particular, from the po- 
litical situation of Great Britain. The accession 
of another royal family, whose claims were dis- 
approved by a large bodv of the people, rendered 
it highly requisite to disseminate, as widely as 
possible, the principles which were favourable to 
the recent establishment Accordingly, able 
men were engaged in diffusing more liberal 
sentiments upon these subjects; and, as this 
could not be done without exciting a warm con- 



* Thia nnfoitanate lady was Sophia DonMir, the mly 
child of WUliam dnke at Zell ) the waa bom in iSM ; and 
hei alliance was courted by the greatest princes in Ger. 
many, and at the aire of sixteen wasmarri^to the elector 
of Hanover. On a charge of adoltery with the cooat 
Koningtmarl[, a Swedish naUeman, she was conlhied in 
the castle of Alden, on the river ABer, in the duchy of Zdl, 
where the endnred captivity thirty-two years. She died 
on the isth of November, 17S(I| and her death was an- 
nonnced onder the title of the electress dowager of Han- 
nover. She Gondncted herself daring her confinement 
with wilMtuNM and patience : she received the sacrament 
once every week, when she always asaerted her inno. 
cence of Uie crime laid to her charge. Subaeqnent dr- 
cmnstanees have tended to shew tliat she was net guilty, 
Imt was BaCTUced to the jealousy of the coontess of riaten, 
the fovonrtte mistress of Emctt Aognstos, who, being 
herself in lore with the ooont, and sUghted by him, re. 
solved to sacrifice the lover and the piuicees to her ven- 
geance. 
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troversy, hence a different tnrn was given to the 
studies of the age. Hoadly, bishop of Bangor, 
attacked, with success, the narrow views of the 
clergy concerning the doctrine of passive obedi- 
ence, non-resistance, and hereditary right. 

With regard to the state of poetry, it has 
been already observed, that Pope continued to 
shine in it longafter the accession of the House 
of Hanover. He was, indeed, the chief orna- 
ment of this divine art; and so far was any man 
from being able to be mentioned as his equal, 
that there was no one who could pretend to ap- 
proach him in excellence and reputation. Young, 
nevertheless, sustained an honourable rank in 
his peculiar work of composition. His Night 
Tkoughtt, in particular, amidst all their faults, 
contain the most striking proofs of a fruitful 
imagination, and of a bold and sublime genius, 
which if it had been refined by elegance, cor- 
rected by taste, and regulated by judgment, 
might have claimed a high station in the temple 
of poetical fame. Thomson's exquisite descrip- 
tive powers, not to mention his moral and senti- 
mental beauties, will render his Seasotu the 
object of eternal admiration ; and his Cattle of 
Indolence will, perhaps, prove him to have been 
the most pleasing and successful of all the imi- 
tators of Spenser. There were many others who 
aimed at attaining the character of poets, but 
the generality of them did not rise above medi- 
ocrity. This is true, with respect only to the 
early part of this period ; for towards the end of 
it, the poetical genius of England revived in an 
eminent degree. 

During uiis reign, the study of oriental litera- 
ture was again revived under the auspices of Dr. 
Thomas Hunt, of Oxford ; and it probably was 
not a little promoted by Dr. Lowth's admirable 
lectures on the poetry of the Hebrews. 

1727, Jan. 38. The Churchman; or LoyolMt 
Weekly Journal, No. 35. 

1727. The Occasional Writer, No. 1. 

1727. New England Journal, No. 1. Printed 
and published by Samuel Kneeland, at Boston. 
This journal, with some changes, was carried on 
till the year 1762. 

1727, Jan. 30. The Evening Entertainment, 
No. 4. This paper will be published on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, in the evening, 
at which time no other newspaper comes out : 
this is the last time they will be given gratii. 

1727, Jan. The Political Mercury, No. 1. 

1727, Jan. 20. The Free Briton, No. 1. This 
wEis a political paper in support of sir Robert 
Walpole's administration, and of course the an- 
tagonist of the Craftsman. It was published 
under the fictitious name of Francis Walsing- 
ham, esq. but was, in reality, the production of 
William Amall, an attorney, and the successor 
of Concanen in the British Journal. Amall 
began his political career under the age of 
twenty, and carried on a furious party war for 
several years with such virulent and scurrilous 
language, that even exceeded the wishes of his 
patrons. The commentator on Pope declares 
that " he writ for hire, and valued himself 



upon it, and that he received. for Frte BrUamt 

and other writings, in the space of four yean, bo 
less than ten thousand nine hundred and rn'mty- 
seten pounds six shillings and eightpence, out ef 
the treasury."* It was the custom during the M- 
miuistration of Wulpole, to allow newspapers sad 
pamphlets written in favour of the govemmeBt, 
to be sent post free to any part of the kingdom. 

1727, July. The Weekly Miscellany, No. I, 
by R. Bradley, professor of botany in tlie ipai- 
veisity of Cambridge, &c. 

1727, Sept. 9. Tfu! SeasonabU Writer, Ko. 1. 

1727, Sept. 18. The Citizen, No. 1. 

1727, OcM7. The Tatler Beritrd ; by Isaac 
Bickerstaff, esq.. No. 1. 

1727, Dec. 1. The Evening Journal, No. 1. 

1727, Dec. 12. TTie London Evening Port, 

1727. The British Spy ; or Derby Postman, 
printed and published by S. Hodgkinson. This 
was the first newspaper in the county of Derby. 
There was a Mr. W. Camthel, a bookseller, at 
Derby, who sold Anthony Blackwall'st Intn- 
duction to the Classics, I2mo. London, printed by 
William Bowyer, for George Mortlack,^ 1717. 

1728, Feb. 21. With the patriotic purpose of 
supplying Scotland with school books, at s 
cheaper price, the magistrates of £dinb«u|:i, 
upon this day, appointed James Datidfom and 
Thomas Ruddiman, joint printers to the uni- 
versity, during the lives of both, and during tie 
life of the longest liver. The following is a cop; 
of the appointment from the city records : — " The 
same day anent the petition given in by Mr. 
James Davidson, bookseller, in Edinburgh, and 
Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, under keeper of the 



* The annotator of Pope says, that there weie |i«pei> 
called the Dails/ Oaxette, each of which lasted but ■ ttey. 
Into this, as a common sink, was received ail ttu trash 
which bad been before dispersed in several Joomals, aad 
ciicolated at the expense of the nation. The authora weir 
the same obscnre men ; though sometimes relieved bf 
occasional essays tram statesmen, courtiers, bttbofn, 
deans, and doctors. The meaner sort were rewarded wfth 
money; others with places or benefices, from a hnndrnl 
to a thonsand a year. It appears from the Report trf the 
Secret Committee for inqniring into the conduct of Bobeit, 
earl of Orford, " that no less than fifty thonsand wmity- 
seven pounds eighteen shillings were paid to aothots and 
printers of newspapen, snch as Fret Britoiu, DaUg Cmt- 
ranti. Com Cutter f Journals, Oaxettten, and other pott- 
tica] papers, between Feb. 10, 1731, and Feb. 10, 1/4],*' 
which shews the benevolence of one minister to have ex- 
pended, for the current dulness of ten years in Brftaia, 
double the sum which gained Louis XIV. so much honoo, 
in annual pensions to learned men all over Europe. Ii 
which, and in a mach longer time, not a pension at coait, 
nor preferment in church or universities, of any oonsidcr- 
ation, was bestowed on any man distingidshed for his 
learning separately fhnn party-merit, or pamphlet writiag. 

t Mr. Blackwall was born In Derbyshire aboat 1674. aad 
educated at Cambridge, where he took the degree of H. A. 
He was appointed head master of the l^ee school at Derby, 
and lecturer of All-hallows there. In I791 he was appcint- 
ed headmaster of Market Bosworth tOxotO, in I/eioeslct- 
shire, and in October, 17S6, he was presented by sir Henry 
Atkins, hart, to the church of Clapham, in Sorry, which 
living, however, he resigned in ITig, and returned to 
Market Bosworth, where he died April 8, 1730.— £er 
KichoWt Anecdotes, vol. I. p. 130. 

X Mr. MoBTLACK has been master ai the compaay of 
stationers, and the most indefatigable shopkeeper 1 bare 
known. He is very exact in trade. He was much assist- 
ed by the friendship of the great Dr. Stillingfleet, bidtop 
of Worcester, and printed most of Us works. He is now 
pretty much np in years ; speaks slow, but speaks seUon 
in vain.— i)iiiifon. 
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advocate's library, mentioning, that whereas the 
far gpreater part of the hooks taught in our schools 
and colleges are imported from foreign places 
into this country, to tne great discouragement of 
their own manufactories. And the petitioners 
being well assured, that if the council, patrons of 
the university of this city, would be pleased to 
constitute diem printers to the said university, 
they will be enabled to print the above-men- 
tioned books better, and furnish them at easier 
rates than the country could be otherways pro- 
vided of them ; and that the importation of such 
books from foreign places will be thereby in a 
great measure prevented. Craving therefore 
the council to constitute and appoint the peti- 
tioners conjoint printers to the said university, 
with all the rights, privileges, and emoluments, 
thereto belonging, for such a term of years, as 
the council should think fit; as the petition 
beats, which being considered by the council, 
they with the extraordinary deacons nominated 
and elected, and hereby nominats and elects the 
said Mr. James Davison and Mr. Thomas Rud- 
diman, to be conjoint printers to the university 
of this city, and longest liver of them two, during 
their respective lives." 

l72S,April 24. Died, Awnsham Chubcbilx, 
who is said by Granger to have been the greatest 
bookseller and stationer of his time. — ^An original 
letter, dated April 30, 1728, observes, " I hear 
that your great bookseller, Awnsham Churchill, 
is dead : he had a great stock, and printed many 
books ; and I hope the sale of hb effects will 
throw a plenty of books on the city of London, 
and reduce their present high price." In con- 
junction with his brother John, his name will 
be found to the principal publications from the 
period of the revolution to his death ; if he did 
not retire from business before that event, and 
that he may view with the Tonsons who at- 
tained to tfie honour of a seat in parliament. 
Dunton characterizes the two brothers in the 
fallowing paragraph : — " Mr. Awnsham and Mr. 
John Churchill, two booksellers (and brothers) 
of an universal wholesale trade. I traded very 
considerably with them for several years; and 
must do them the justice to say, that I was 
never concerned with any persons more exact in 
their accounts, or more just in their payments. 
They are both so well furnished for any great 
undertaking, that what they have hitherto pro- 
poied, they nave gone through with great honour 
to themselves, and satisfaction to mbscriberi ; 
of which their printing Camden's Britannia, and 
the publication of a New Collection of Travels, 
lately come abroad, are undeniable instances. 
Sir Richard Blackmore's Poetical Works, and 
Mr. Locke's Essay, have received no small ad- 
vantage by coming abroad through their hands ; 
and, to finish their characters, they never starve 
an undertaking to save charges. In the Neu> 
Collection of Travels before mentioned, thongh 
they make about one hundred and fifty sheets 
and fifty cuts more than were promised, yet they 
ask their subscribers no advance." Awnsham 
Churchill purchased, in 1704, the manor of 



Henbury, in Dorsetshire, and represented the 
county town in parliament. He married Sarah, 
daughter of John Lownds, esq. by whom he had 
three sons ; of whom the eldest, William Church- 
ill, esq. married, first, 1770, Louisa-Augusta 
Greville, daughter of Francis first earl Brooke 
and earl of Warwick, by whom he had one son, 
William. He married, secondly, Eliza, widow 
of Frederic Thomas, third earl of Strafibrd. 

1728. The Pennsylvania Gazette, printed by 
Samuel Keimer, Philadelphia. In the following 
year it was purchased by Benjamin Franklin, 
and conducted by him for thirty years. Franklin 
gives the following account of the establishment 
of this paper: — " George Webb, having found a 
friend who lent him the necessary sum to buy 
out his time with Keimer, came one day to ofier 
himself to us as a journeyman. We could not 
employ him immediately ; but I foolishly told 
him, under the rose, that I intended shortly to 
publish a new periodical paper, and that we 
should then have work for him. My hopes of 
success, which I imparted to him, were foimded 
on the circumstance, that the only paper we had 
in Philadelphia at that time, and whicn Bradford 
printed, was a paltry thing, miserably conducted, 
m no respect amusing, and which yet was profit- 
able. I consequently supposed that a good 
work of this kind could not fail of success. 
Webb betrayed my secret to Keimer, who, to 
prevent me, immediately published the prospectus 
of a paper, that he intended to institute himself, 
and in which Webb was to be engaged. 1 was 
exasperated at this proceeding, and, with a view 
to counteract them, not being able at present to 
institute my own paper, I wrote some humorous 
pieces in Bradford's, under the title of the Busy 
Body;* and which was continued for several 
months by Breintnal. I hereby fixed the atten- 
tion of the public upon Bradford's paper; and 
the prospectus of Keimer, which we turned into 
ridicule, was treated with contempt. He began, 
notwithstanding, his paper ; and tifter continuing 
it for nine months, having at most not more 
than ninety subscribers, he offered it to me for a 
mere trifle. I had for some time been ready for 
such an engagement ; I therefore instantly took 
it upon myself, and in a few years it proved ex- 
tremely profitable to me." 

1728. T7te Maryland Gazette, in German, 
published at Annapolis. The first book printed 
in the city of Annapolis, was a Collection of the 
Laws of Maryland, 1727, printed by William 
Parks. Mr. Parks was succeeded by some of 
the family of Green, under whom the art flou- 
rished considerably at Annapolis. 

1728, Jan. 20. British Journal, or Censor, 

1728, Jan. Monthly Chronicle, No. I, 4to. 
Continued till March 1732, when it was super- 
seded by the London Magazine, which was 
conducted with great reputation till 1783, when 
it was relinquished by the proprietors. 

* A nuunucrlpt note in the Die of the Anuriccn Mer. 
cwy, preserved in tlie Philadelphia Ubrarjr, sayi, that 
Franklin wrote the flve first nombers, and part of the 
dghtb. 
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1728, Jm. Pretmt StaU of the RqmhUe of 
Letters, No. I. Continued till December, 1736. 

1728. 7%e/nteWij«ncer,byDr.Thos. Sheridan. 
This paper was published weekly in Dublin, in 
the years 1728 and 1729. It is a miscellaneous 
paper, and had the occasional assistance of dean 
Swift. Dr. Sheridan died September 10, 1738. 

1728, July. The Univerml Spectator, No. 1. 

1728, Sept. 25. The Parrot, by Mrs. Prattle. 

1728, Oct. 1. Flying Pott, or Weekly Medley, 
printed by Matthew Jenour, in Giltspur-street. 

1728, Oct. 16. New York Gazette, printed and 
published in New York, by William Bradford. 

1728. The Literary Journal. 

1728. The Touchttone. 

1728. The Weekly Medley. 

1728. Faulknet't Journal, printed and pub- 
lished dsdly, by George Faulkner, Dublin.* It 
was truly Hibernian in the blundering simplicity 
of its style and typography. It is said, on its 
afterwaros falling into otoer hands, to have been 
conducted with great ability and spirit 

1729, Jan. 19. Died, William CoNorbve, 
of whom Voltaire says, " He raised the glory of 
comedy to a greater height than any English 
writer before, or since his time. He wrote only 
a few plays, but they are the best of the kind. 
And Dennis, speaking of Congreve, says, " he 
quitted the stage early, and comedy left it with 
him." He was bom at Bardsey , in Staffordshire, 
Feb. 10, 1769, and educated at Triniw college, 
Dublin. While studying law in the Temple, in 
London, he began to write for the stage, and at 
the age of twenty-one produced his first play 
called the Old Bachelor, which was highly suc- 
cessful. Lord Halifax made him a commissioner 
for licensing hackney coaches, and other em- 
ployments, which yielded him £1200 a-year. 
About 1696, he engaged in a controversy with 
Collier, respecting the immorality of his plays, 
in which Congreve was completely foiled, and 
in consequence ceased dramatic authorship. 

1729, March. Died, Mr. Rolland, advo- 
cate, and proprietor of the Caledonian Mercury, 
Srinted by Thomas Ruddiman. At this time 
je whole property of the Mercury was trans- 
ferred to Mr. Ruddiman, which from No. 1396, 
was printed for and by Thomas and Walter 
Ruddiman, and sold at the shop of Alexander 
Symmers, bookseller, in the Parliament square. 
In this manner did the proprietorship of the 
paper pass into the family of Ruddiman, with 
whom it continued, though under various modi- 
fications, till May, 1772. 



* Mr. NOBHAV, boolueller, DabUn. — ^He ii a middling 
sqoat man that lovea to live well, and has a spouse who 
nnderstands pieparinK eood things as weU as the best lady 
in Ireland. He has a hole in his nose, occasioned by a 
brua pin in his noise's waistcoat, which happened to run 
In it, and for want of a akUfbl hand to dress It, the hole 
remidns to this dar. and yet without disflcnriufr his face. 
He invited me to Us lioiiae when I made my auction in 
Dublin, and when I came gave me a hearty welcome. I 
found Mr. Norman an excellent florist, and he has this 
peculiar to himself, that whatever he has In his garden is 
the most excellent of Its kind. Be is a very grave honest 
man, nnderstands his trade extraordinary well, and has 
the honour to have been muter of the booksdleis com- 
pany in Dublin.— X>«ii«o». 



1729, Mardi 12. The Dmuiad was pieaented 
to George II. and hia queen (who bad befine 
been pleased to read it) at St. James's,*bj the 
right honourable sir Robert Walpole ; and some 
days after, the whole impresdon was takoi aad 
circulated by several noblemen and g^entlemen. 
On the day the book was on sale, a crowd tt 
authors besieged the shop of Bernard Untot, tke 
bookseller ; entreaties, advices, threats, of law, 
and battery, nay, cries of tieasoa, were all eai- 
ployed to hinder the coming out of the Dmuiad ; 
on the other side, the booksellers and hawken 
made as ^^reat efforts to procure it. The dunces 
(for by this name they were called) held weekh 
clubs to consult about hostilities against the 
author ; one denounced him as the greatest 
enemy the government had ; and others bnmgbt 
his image in clay, to execute him in effigy.* 
Some false editions of the book, having an owl 
in their frontispiece ; the true one, to distiDgiiisk 
it, fixed in its stead an ass laden with anuioR. 
Then another surreptitious one bang printed 
with the same ass, the new edition, in 8vo. le- 
tutned for distinction to the owl again. Hence 
arose a great contest of booksellers against ^Mok- 
sellers, and advertisements against advertise- 
ments ; some lecommending the edition of the 
owl, and others the edition of the ass ; by whidi 
names they came to be distinguished. The last 
complete edition of the Duneiad did not appear 
till 1643. The first edition sold for sixpence. 

1729, June 19. Robert Knell, compositar, 
and John Clark, pressman, of Mist's WeeUf 
Journal, were set in the pillory for working that 
paper of the 24th of August, 1728. The foUow- 
ing epigram appeared upon the conduct of the 
whig government towards the press : 

ON THE LIBERTY OF THE PRBSe. 

In ^ood Queen Anna's days, when tories rd^ii'd. 

And the just liberty of the press restraln'd. 

Sad whigs complain'd in dolehil notes and sundry, 

O LlBKRTV I O ViRTVS 1 O HT CoUNTRV ! 

But when themselves had reach'd the days of KTWot^ 
They chang*d their principles as well as place ; 
Ftom messengen secure no printer lies, 
niey take oomposlton, pressmen, devils, flies : 
What means this chan^ I the sum of sll the storiea, 
Tories deprest are whigs, and whigs in power are tories. 

1729. William Bowter printed two large 
editions in 4to. (10,500) of Polly, an ovea; 
being the second part of 7%e Begyar'* Open. 
Written by Mr. Gay. With the songs and 
basses engraved on copper-plates. 

The following paragraph appeared in the 
Evening Pott of April 10, 1729. "Yesterday 
two illegal, false, and spurious editions a 
Polly, an Opera ; heing the Second Part of tic 
Beggar's Opera, were published ; the one in 8to. 
witiiout the music, printed for Jeffery Walker, 
in the Strand, the other in 8vo. with the music 
at the end, printed for J. Thomson. This is to 
advertise all booksellers, printers, publiahen, 
hawkeis, &c. not to sell, or cause to be sold. 



* The Ctutgett i or, a Craiiree Lecture to tke emtharef 
the Dtmeiai. By Hereolu* Vinegar, Esq. Umtom, 17<S' 
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any of the said editions, ttie sole property of the 
said book being EU»M>rding to act of parliameDt 
veste(t in the author, for whom the book is 
printed with the music in copper-plates in 
quarto. Prosecutions with the utmost severity 
will be put in execution against any one who 
shall presume to sell any of the aforesaid illegal 
spurious editions." 

1729. The library of sir Richard Gibbs, knt., 
of Great Waltham, and Bury St. Eldmunds, 
was sold by auction, by T. Green, Spring-gar- 
dens, bookseller, with fixei prices : qu. if not 
the earliat. Prices were at first fixed in the 
first leaf of each book ; afterwards, as at present, 
transcribed from thence with the printed cata- 
logue, where some books, howerer, of great 
viUue, are left without price.* 

1729, Sept. 29. Died, Sir Kichard Steele, 
a celebrated writer, of whom it is but justice to 
say, that " as long as elegant literature shall be 
cultivated in this country, the name of Steele 
will always have a respectable portion of esteem 
and praise. Whether we consider bis polished 
diction, his acuteness in controversy, or the variety 
and depth of his observation ; his claims to our 
esteem are so strong, that it seems probable they 
will be the more readily acknowledged, the far- 
ther our advances in refinement shall incline us 
to examine them." He was a native of Dublin, 
where his father was a barrister. He obtained 
an ensigncy in the guards, and wrote his first 



* The evUeat known aale of books by auction in tliii 
coontry oat o^ London, is the following -.—"A Catidogut 
o/cAofee Bookt, eotuUting of DitinUg, Law, HUtorp, Ire, 
both in BHgliMh and Latini will be sold by auction at Mr. 
Edward Pawletfs hoose, bookseller, in Orantham. on 
Wednesday the 4th day of AOKUst, IIMI. 11* catalogues 
are distriboted gratii at Mr. Yates's, in Dock-lane, Lon- 
don, and at the said Mr. Pawletfs, at Grantham."— This 
catalogae, remarkable as one of the earliest recollected, 
began with the following address to the readers : " Gen- 
tlemen, I doubt not but most an sensible, that Uirongh 
the booksellers' care In collecting choice books, and ex- 
posing them to sale by way of auction, many are not only 
ftimlshed with what ttiey desire, at easy rates, but save 
themselves much trouble in a tedious and fruitless search 
after books, which are not always to be found in book- 
sellers' Shops. And though the books in tills catalogue 
have soiltered much from the nnskilfUness of its taker) 
yetthecnrioas pemser will And a great nomber of scarce 
and choice books on all subjects. Great indeed has the 
care been in fiimlshtng this auction, that the bookseller 
might find encouragement in obliging those gentlemen 
whose study it is to render our nation as illusttious for 
men of learning as any in the world," 

The conditions of the sale are these; I. lliathewho 
bids most is the buyer : and if any dUference arise which 
the company cannot decide, then the book or books shall 
be exposed to sale again. II. That all the books in this 
catidagiie, not otherwise expressed, are (for oogbt we 
know) pofect g but if any of them appear to be otherwise 
before ttiey are taken away, the buyer shall have his 
choice of taking or leaving them. IIL That Qie money 
fer the books so bought, be paid within one week after the 
sale be ended, at the place where they are sold : where, 
upon payment thereof, the books shall be delivered. — The 
sale will begin at eight in the morning and continue till 
twtiM ; and from two in the afternoon till eight. The 
books to be seen two days before the sale begins. 

Of Mr. Yates, associated above, JohnDunton says, " He 
has met with losses as well as myself; yet, when his stars 
wera the most unkind, he was still as honest as ever g and 
being idways Just in his dealings, he now, like the sun 
(Jost come from behind a cloud) shines brighter and fairer 
than ever — some men are only just whilst the world 
smiles ; but when it frowns, they set such litUe tricks, as 
renders their virtues suspected ; but Yates ever preserved 
his inttgiity, and is the sanu good man, under all events. 



work, entitled th.^ CkritHan Hero, for which lord 
Cutis procured him a captain's commission in 
the fusileers. In 1702 appeared his comedy of 
the Funeral ; or, Grief a la Mode, which had 
great success. This play was followed by the 
Lying Lover; for which Lintot, the bookseller, 
gave him £21 \0t. The Tender Huiband and 
the Conteiout Lovers succeeded. The commence- 
ment of the Tatler, Spectator, and Gvardian,* 
has already been noticed, and the reputation he 
acquired by th^ and other writings, procured 
him several lucrative situations under govern- 
ment, and a seat in parliament. On the accession 
of George I. he received the honour of knight- 
hood, and was appointed surveyor of the stables 
at Hampton court, and governor of the royal 
company of comedians. HediedatLlangunnor, 
in iCaermarthenshire. " There was a great simi- 
litude," observes lady Mary Montagu, " between 
the character of Heniy Fielding and sir Richard 
Steele.f They both agreed in wanting money, in 
spite of all their friends, and would have wanted 
it, if their hereditary lands had been as extensive 
as their imaginations ; yet each of them was so 
formed for happiness, it is pity he was not im- 
mortal." John Kichols,esq. to whom the friends 
and admirers of Steele owe many obligations, 
presented to the company of stationers a good 
portrait of this eminent writer. This picture 
exhibits a large man inclined to corpulency, with 
handsome dark eyes and brows, with a velvet cap 
on his head, and his collar open. 

1729, Feb. 27. The Knight Errant, No. 1. 

1729, April b. Fog't Weekly Journal, No. 28. 
This paper was written in opposition to the go- 
vernment, and became so popular that it con- 
tinued to be published for nearly eight years. 

1729. The WaUrford Flying Pott, containing 
" the most material news both foreign and do- 



* Steele's expmu in his periodical publications, says 
Dr. Birch, was very considerable g and laudable as his 
views certainly were, his auxiliaries, in general, did not 
assist him gratis. Of this espense, trom which his genius 
might well have exempted him, and to which his indo- 
lence only, and his fashionable life subjected him, it is 
now impassible to state with precision to Che full amount 
It may, however, enable the curious to form some esti- 
mate to inform them, and on filial authority, that the 
celebi^ed bishop Berkeley had one guinea and a dinner 
with Steele, (or every paper of his composing published in 
the Outtrdian. 

t Mr. Samvxl HraiNT, senior, thrives much in trade, 
and is punctual and honest. He has been very fortunate 
In several engagements. He printed Mr. Fox, of Time, 
Mr. Dodlittle, on Iht Saerament, and was engaged the 
same way for Mr. Steele, and other eminent authors ; so 
that it is easy to know what success he has had in the 
wwld. 

Mr. BrniMT, lontor.— His worthy father Is character- 
ized above. Mr, John Sjvint does paMxare, he has a 
ready wit, a great deal of good humour, and is owner of 
as much generosity as any man of the trade ; there is an 
humble sweetness in all his actions, and to render him the 
more agreeable, this braee soul of his has the happiness to 
live in a very beautiful tenement, and it had b<«n pity it 
should have lived in any other. In a word (if I have a 
right notion of John Spriikt; he is the handsomest man in 
the stationen^ company, and may wtthont oompUment be 
called " a very accompltthed bocdcseller." His father find- 
ing hima sober religioos person, has made him a partner 
in bis trade, and they are now reprinting three great and 
useful books, entitled the History of the Bible, tcith cuts i 
Le Onmd Bodj/ of PhUosophj/, and OwiUiam's HeraUrf, 
with great improvements.— Dmlaii. 

4 L 
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mestic," It was printed on a sheet of common 
writing paper, the head ornamented with the 
loyal arms, and those of the city of Wateiford. 
The price was a halfpenny, or a shilling per 
quarter — being published twice a week. 

1729. The Glatgou) Journal. This is one of 
the few Scottish newspapers, published at that 
early period, which hare existed to the present 
day. 

1730. Peter Vandeb AA, an eminent book- 
seller, who was bom at Leyden, in 1661. Nearly 
all the early publishers and printers possessed 
considerable literary attainments, of which a 
rery striking example occurs in this distinguished 
bookseller, who, in point of industry, at least, 
surpassed all his predecessors. He had a large 
printing-office, was eminent as a map engraver 
and geographer, and besides managmg a very 
extensive bookselling business, contrived in less 
than half a century to complete nearly one hun- 
dred folio volumes. His principal work is A 
Gallery of the World, in sixty-^ volumes, 
which he completed a short time prior to his 
death, in this year. 

1730. Eleazar Phillips, of Boston, in con- 
sequence of a liberal offer made by government, 
erected the first printing press in Charlestown, a 
beautiful city, the metropolis of the state of 
South Carolina, in North America, and, except 
in the city, there was no printing throughout the 
whole province, previous to the revolution. 

1730. An enteiprising bookseller in Boston 
having petitioned for and received some aid from 
the lepslature of Massachusetts, erected the first 
paper mill in that colony. 

1730. David Harry, a printer of Philadel- 
phia, introduced the art into Bridgetown, the 
capital of the island of Barbadoes. In the fol- 
lowing year, a newspaper, the Barbadoea Gazette, 
began to be published. "Keimer's business," says 
Dr. Franklin, "diminishing everyday, he was at 
last forced to sell his stock to satisfy his credi- 
tors, and he betook himself to Barbadoes, where 
he lived for some time in a very impoverished 
state. His apprentice, David Harry, whom I 
had instructea while I worked with Keimer, 
having bought his materials, succeeded in the 
business. I was apprehensive, at first, of finding 
in Harry a powerful competitor, as he was allied 
to an opulent and respectable familv, I there- 
fore proposed a partnership, which, happily for 
me, he rejected with disdain. He was extremely 
proud, thought himself a fine gentleman, lived 
extravagantly, and pursued amusements which 
suffered him to be scarcely ever at home ; in con- 
sequence he became in debt, neglected his busi- 
ness, and business neglected him. Finding in a 
short time nothing to do in the country, he fol- 
lowed Keimer to Barbadoes, carrying his print- 
ing materials with him. There the apprentice 
employed his old masteras a journeyman. They 
were continually quarrelling; and Harry, still 
getting in debt, was obliged at last to sell his 
press and types, and to return to his old occupa- 
tion of husbandly in Pennsylvania. The person 
who purchased them employed Keimer tomanage 



the business, but he died a few years after. He 
was a strange animal, ignorant of the cianiiin 
modes of life, apt to oppose with rudeness geie- 
rally received opinions, an enthusiast in couis 
points of religion, disgustingly unclean in ia 
person, and was merely a compositor, bdiifi 
wholly incapable of working at press. He hi 
been one of the French prophets, and knew bo* 
to imitate their supernatural agitations. Ee 
professed no particular religion, buta'little ujm 
all occasions. He was totally ignorant of tk 
world, and a great knave at heart." 

1730, Feb.28. Weekly Medley. The folloiri«<; 
notice appears in this paper, " A gentleman hx 
brought over the first volume in manuscript of 
the History of Charlet XII. King of Swain, 
written in French, by the celebrated M. de Vol- 
taire, author of the Henriade. We heartlutit 
is not allowed to be printed in France, because of 
the many fine strokes upon liberty intersposed 
in different parts of it." 

1730, June 5. In the Weekly Nem of tiw 
date is the following advertisement:— "Mr. 
Woolston's second part of his defence of iii! 
Ditcourset of Miraclet, just published, h> 
given such offence to the clergy, that they cm- 
not bear the sight of him. Thereupon be «as 
desired to forbear coming to the chapter hoos; 
or they who resort thither would leave the house.'' 

1730, Sept. 27. Died, Lawrence Eosdsr, u 
English poet of some eminence, who was bom 
in Yorkshire, and educated at Trinity college, 
Cambridge, after which he took orders, and irs) 
for a considerable period chaplain to Bichiri, 
lord Willoughby de Broke. His first patnm wb 
lord Halifax, whose poem On the Battle of At 
Boyne Eusden translated into Latin. He ns 
also esteemed by the duke of Newcastle, oo 
whose marriage with lady Henrietta Godolplus 
he wrote an Epithalamium, for which, upon ik 
death of Rowe, he was by his grace prefemd 
in 1718 to the laureateship. He hatt several 
enemies, and, among others. Pope, who pat Mm 
into his Duneiad ; though we do not know wbl 
provocation he gave to any of them, unles by 
being raised to the dignity of poet-kuitW. 
Eusden died at the rectory of Coningsby, i" 
Lancashire. He was succeeded in the laumste- 
ship by Colley Cibber, a good comic dranntia, 
but a wretched poet. This was the fifth ^ 
pointment in which party politics had direded 
the royal choice to the neglect of real merit 

1730, Jan. 8. Memoirs of the Societv ofGni- 
street. This is a paper of considerable wit wd 
humour, in ridicule of the host of had writeB 
which at that time infested the republic of 
letters. Most of these gentlemen had previoudj 
figured in the Duneiad, but are here row 
minutely held up to public contempt. The pro- 
ductions of Eusden, Cibber, Concanen, CnnI, 
Dennis, Henley, Ralph, Amall, Theobald, Wd- 
sted, &c., &c., are exposed with wholesome 
severity, and in a strain of the most keen m 
sarcastic irony. The principal writers of these 
satirical effusions were. Dr. Richard Rnssel, « 
physician, and the author of a Trttliit «■ ^ 
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Water; and Dr. John Ifartyn. Their signa- 
Uues are Buvhu and Maviut, To the Memoin 
of the Soeiehf of Grub-Hreet the literary world 
is greatly inciebted ; for, in fact, to this publica- 
tion we owe the GentUmau'i Magazine. The 
Memoin "meeting with encouragement," says 
sir John Hawkins, " Care projected an improve- 
ment thereon in a pamphlet of his own ; and in 
the following year gave to the world the first 
nnmber of tne GentUnum'i Magazine, with a 
notification, that the same would be continued 
monthly ; incurring thereby a charge of plagiar- 
ism, wmch, as he is said to have confessed it, we 
may suppose he did not look upon as criminal." 

1730, July 3. The Speeulatist, No. I. By 
Mr. Concanen.* This paper procured its author 
no reputation, and not much pecuniary profit. 
The expenses of printing were oefirayed by sub- 
scription; but the snbwribers had reason to 
complain that it was little more than a republi- 
cation of the Britiih and London Joumalt. In 
these papers, and the Speculatitt, he was, to 
adopt the language of tne annotator on Pope, 
" the author of several dull and dead scurrilities," 
and, by abusing the poet and his friend Boling- 
broke, obtained an introduction into the Jhrndad. 

1730, Dec. 22. WhibcorthU Mandutter Ga- 
zette, printrd and published bv H. Whitworth. 
In 1737 the name was changed to the Manchet- 
ter Magazine, and continued above twenty years. 

1730, Feb. 21-24. CEtUpui, or Poettnan re- 
motmted. 

1730, April 19. The Weekly Reguter, No. 1. 

1730, Dec. 16. The Hyp Doctor, by sir Isaac 
Ratcliffe, of Elbow-lane, No. 1. This was the 
production of John Henley, in support of the 
administration of sir Robert Walpole. 

1731, Jan. The GentUmanU Magazine. This 
periodical miscellany was commenced by Edward 
Cave, printer, St. John's-gate, Clerkenwell, who, 
as the mscription beneath his portrait states, was 

" Tlie fitst Inventor of the monthly nugazines j 
The invention all admired; and euh liow he 
To he the inventor mined.'* 

One of the reasons assigned for beginning it was, 
to form a collection or magazine of the escays, 
intelligence, &c., which appeared in the " two 
hundred half sheets per month," which the 
London press was then calculated to throw off, 
besides " written accounts," and about as many 
more half sheets printed " elsewhere in the three 
kingdoms." When Cave formed the project of 
his magazine, he was far &om expecting the 
success which he found ; and others had so little 
prospect of its consequence, that though he had 
for several years talked of his plan among printers 
and booksellers, none of them thought it worth 



• Matthew Concanen wa« a native of Ireland, and bred 
to the law, but not sncceedlng in tills line, he turned his 
attention to poUUcs, enlisting himself under the banners 
of the administration in the BritM and Londm Joumalt. 
By the interest of the duke of Newcastle, he was aimointed 
attorney-general of the island of Jamaica, a post which he 
fliled for seventeen years with unblemished integrity, and 
universal esteem of the inhabitants. He returned to 
liOndon in December, 1748, with an ample fortune honour- 
ably acquired, and died January S3, 17i9- His poems, 
and his play of Wat/ori Wellt, have merit.— i>r<iA[c. 



the trial. That they were not restrained by their 
virtue irom the execution of another man's de- 
sign, was safficiently apparent as soon as that 
d^ign began to be gainful ; for in a few years a 
multitude of magazines arose, and perished: 
only the London Magazine, supported by a 
powerful association of booksellen, and circu- 
lated with all the art, and all the cnnning of 
trade, exempted itself from the general fate of 
Cave's invaders, and obtained, though not an 
equal, yet a considerable sale. " The invention 
of this new species of publication," says Dr. 
Kippis, " may be considered as sometlung of an 
epocba in the literary historr of this country. 
The periodical publications before that time were 
almost wholly confined to political transactions, 
and to foreign and domestic occunences; but the 
magazines have opened a way for every kind of 
enquiry and information. The inteUigence and 
discussion contained in them are very extensive 
and various ; and thev have been the means of 
diffusing a general habit of reading through the 
nation ; which, in a certain degree, hath enurged 
the public understanding. Many young authors, 
who have afterwards risen to future eminence in 
the literary world, have here made their first 
attempts in composition. Here, too, are pre- 
served a multitude of curious and useful hmts, 
observations, and facts, which otherwise mu;ht 
have never appeared ; or, if they had appeared in 
a more evanescent form, woiUd have incurred 
the danger of being lost. If it were not an in- 
vidious task, the history of them would be no 
incurious or unentertainingsubjecL The maga- 
zines that unite utility with entertainment are 
undoubtedly preferable to those (if there have 
been any such) which have only a view to idle 
and frivolous amusement." With the pros^- 
rity of his magazine, Mr. Cave began to aspire 
to popularity ; and, being a greater lover of 
poetry than any other art, he sometimes offered 
subjects for poems, and proposed prizes for the 
best performances. The first prize was £60, for 
which, being but newly acquainted with wealth, 
and thinking the influence of jC60 extremely 
great, he expected the first authors of the king- 
dom to appear as competitors ; and offered the 
allotment of the prize to the universities.* But, 
when the time came, no name was seen among 
the writers that had been ever seen before; the 
universities and several private men rejected the 
province of assigning tne prize.f At all this 
Mr. Cave wondered tor a while ; but his natural 
judgment, and a wider acquaintance with the 
world, soon cured him of his astonishment, as of 
many other prejudices and errors. Nor have 



* On the Invitaiiom of the EpigrammatUtt made bg Mr. 
Cme,theprtMtero/th»aentlenuui,'iMagaiciiu, 1731. 

The psalmist to a Cow for refhge Aed, 

And vagrants followed him for want of bread ) 

Ye happy bards I would yon with identy dwell. 

Fly to that best of Cma in ClerkemceU. 

t The determination was left to Dr. Cromwell Mortimer 
and Dr. Birch ; and by the latter tho award was made, 
which may be seen iii the magazine for the year 1736, 
vol. vi. p. S9. 
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many men been seen ndsed by accident or in- 
dustry to sudden riches, that retained less of the 
meanness of their former state. In a conversa- 
tion with Boswell, Dr. Johnson said, " his fiiend 
Edward Care used to sell 10,000 of the Gentle- 
man's Magazine ; yet such was then his minute 
attention and anxiety that the sale should not 
suffer the smallest decrease, that he would name 
a particular person who he heard had talked of 
leaving off the magazine, and would say,' let us 
have something good next month'.'" Care's 
attention to the magazine may indeed truly be 
termed unremitting ; for, as Johnson observed 
to Boswell, " he scarcely ever looked out of the 
window but with a view to its improvement." 

1731, Feb. 15. Their majesties, George II. 
and the queen, being desirous of seeing " the 
noble art of printing," a printing-press and cases 
were put up in St. James's ptJace on this day. 
The duke of York composed a small book of his 
own writing, called the Laws of Dodge-Hare, 
under the direction of Mr. Samuel Palmer. 

1731. TTie Weekly Rehearsal was set on foot 
at Boston by the famous Jeremy Gridley, after- 
wards attorney-general of Massachusetts Bay, 
then a young lawyer of brilliant promise. At 
the end of a year he wearied of the work, mi 
which he had expended much classical lore, and 
the labour of weekly essays full of sense and 
entertainment ; and it went into the hands of 
Thomas Fleet, an EngHshman by birth, and a 
printer by trade, who had brought himself into 
trouble in London by his antipathy to the high 
church party, manifested in a studied affront to 
the procession in honour of Dr. Sacheverel. • * 
Fleet was a humorist — a man of talent and 
energy, and possessing uncommon resources, in 
his mind and experience, for his present under- 
taking. His satire was generally good-natured, 
and always free and copious. He fully pre- 
served the latter strain, ana somewhat abandoned 
the former, in an attack on Whitefield, then at 
the height of his popularity. For some unex- 
plained reason he changed uie name of the Re- 
hearsal, after printing it about two years, to that 
of the Boston Evening Post. This he continued 
thirteen years longer, to the time of his death, 
and it was undoubtedly much the best paper of 
its time. It was brought down by hb two sons 
to the month of the Lexington battle. 

1731. The first public library in America was 
established at Philadelphia, through the exer- 
tions of Benjamin Franklin. Fifty persons at 
first subscribed forty shillings each, and agreed 
to pay ten shillings annually ; in the course of 
ten years it became so valuable and important as 
to induce the proprietors to get themselves in- 
corporated by royal charter. 

1731. Died, Allimoton Wilde, printer, in 
Aldersgate-street. His daughter Martha was 
the first wife of Samuel Richardson, the author 
of Pamela, See. See page 633 ante. 

1731, April24. Died, Daniel Defoe, author 
of Robinson Crusoe, and other celebrated works, 
the whole of which were the mere fabrications 
of the writer's invention, and are so distinguished 



by an air of nature and trutlu Uiat it b tfaDaH 
impossible not to take them for genuine ; u^ 
the vast amount of his literary labouis may is 
some degree be conceived bom the fact, that Ae 
list of his publications given by Mr. Wilson, liii 
biogragher, contains no fewer than two handiied 
and ten articles. He was the son of James Foe, 
a butcher, in the parish of Cripplegate, Londin, 
where he was bom in the year 1 660. In 1688 
he kept a hosier's shop in Comhill, bntbecomiiif 
a bankrupt, he had recourse to his pen for toll. 
nstence ; but however subordinate and compa- 
ratively humble as was the sphere in which be 
moved, and exposed as he was from his ciitiuB- 
stances to all sorts of temptations, his polilital 
career was distinguished by a coDastencr, i 
disinterestedness, and an independence, wUdi 
have never been surpassed, and but rarely ex- 
emplified to the same degree by those oocupTisg 
the highest stations in the direction of nalioiiil 
affairs. His principles, which were those of tk 
whigs, repeatedly drew upon him obloquy, das- 
ger, persecution, and punishment, both m tbe 
^ape of personal and pectmiaiy suffering, uA 
in that of stigma and degradation ; but DOthiif 
ever scared him from their courageous arowu 
and maintenance. The injustice he met with oo 
more tlian one occasion was not more sboeUnj 
from its crueltv than from its absurdity. Con- 
formably to the fate which had puisued bin 
through life, the accession of the house of Em- 
over, although the end and consummation, it 
may be said, of all his political labouis, ioctetd 
of bringing him honours and rewards, consigsed 
him oidy to neglect and poverty. At length, Ik 
resolved to abandon politics, and to emjdojU! 
pen for the future on less ung^teful tbemes. 
The extraordinary effect of this detennioatioii 
was to enable him, by a series of wprks vhidi 
he began to produce aKer he had reached neadr 
the age of sixty, to eclipse all that he had for- 
merly done, and to secure to himself a fame 
which has extended as far and will last as los;; 
as the language in which he wrote. Defoe died 
in his native parish, in the seventieth year of lii! 
age, and was buried in Bunhill Fields, ihes 
called Tindall's buiying-ground. He leii his 
widow, and a large umily, in tolerable circiuii- 
stances. His youngest daughter, Sophia, m 
married, April 30, 1729, to Heniy Baker, lie 
celebrated naturalist, who served an apprentin- 
ship to Mr. John Parker, bookseller. Pill MsB- 

1731, Jon. 1. The Kendal Counml, No. 1. 
printed and published by Thomas Cottoo, me- 
dium 4to. price three halfpence. 

1731. The Templar. 

1731. The Corremondent. 

1731. The Comedian ; or, Philosoj^ical En- 
quirer. The author of this work, whicn came out 
monthly, was Mr. Thomas Cooke, author of • 
translation of Hesiod, with notes. It was con- 
tinued but for eight months, and then expiwd, 
from its inability to defray the expeiiMs «i 
printing and paper. Mr. Cooke oBto'i'^^ 
passport to the Chnciad. Ho died, in disiw** 
circumstances, in the year 1750. 
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1733, Starch 25. The printers and publishers 
of Fog' I Jottmal were talcen into custody of mes- 
aengeis, for defaming the memory of the late 
king William. 

1732, April 18. Richard Smith, a book- 
binder,* and a prisoner for debt within the liber- 
ties of the king's bench, and his wife, were found 
hanging in their chamber about a yard distant 
from each other, and in the kitchen their child, 
about two years of age, was found in a cradle, 
tiiot through the heaid. They were all neatly 
dressed, and a curtain was hanging between the 



* John Dnnton chanwterizes the following bookUnden, 
with whom he wu either pemiudly known, or had deal- 
loss: 

" TaoMAS Azi.— He is a man of a peat deal of wit and 
honestj. In any controreny, I would aooner choose him 
for an arUtrator than any man I know in the wortd. He 
was my. chief bookbinder for ten yean ; bat honest Tom 
has met with losses ; yet his character ia this : — no man 
is more contented with his little, and so patient under his 
disaiipointment ; but nctwithstandlnf his losses in tnule, 
I bdiere Mr. Axe will get money enough, for he is not 
only a good bind^- bat sells books, globes, auctions ; and 
his hopes are so rong, that they can insult over the 
greatest discoancements that lie ia his way to be honestly 
rich." 

" Samoil BooaN.— He was a man of a gay rambling 
temper, but very Joat to those that employed him. He 
bad his religion to choose, which was a neat grief to his 
irioas wife. Boom being seized with a dangerous fever, 
he made great protestations bow good he woohl be if Qod 
would please to restore him I but 

'The devil was sick, tilie derU a monk would be i 
The devil was well, the devil a monk was he.' 

After his recovery, he tamed projector, and then pictnn 
seller, and then rake-hell i aad, I hear came at last to an 
untimely end." 

"Mr. Cox, Sherbam-lane. — He was a grave thriving 
binder fbr thirty years i bat is now retired, for his greater 
safety. Hels very honest) and, if his creditors knew him 
as well as I, he might ' whet his knife at the counter gate.' 
He ever maintained an unspotted fidelity to the church of 
Bagland ; and for all his mlsfortuae, is a bright example 
of piety and strict Justice. Wherever he is, I heartily wish 
bim well ) and would be glad to see him if I could tell 
how, if it were but to thaak him fbr old favours." 

" Mr. DAKcaa. — He was formerly a bookbinder, but is 
now a noted bookseller in Fleet-street He is aa honest 
and reserved man, aad a professed enemy to prodigality ; 
he thinks a good dish of meat looks fall aa well at his own 
table, with his wUe and son, as at a dty tavern. It is 
true after dinner he can drinka^ooif AeaifAfoowr^odoiu 
fueea, but thinlu it is an odd expression of his loyalty to 
pretend (as some in such cases) to stand by her with life 
and fortune so long till they can neither go nor stir; in a 
word, Nat Dancer is a very sober indusMous man, and 
never admires either that loyalty or hospitaUty which 
seems tronUed with the dropsy, consisting in notliing but 
• akinfnUof Uquor." 

"Mr. DowLST.^ — His fliee indeed is but rough cast i but, 
if he is yet unmanied, the young virgins can never 
enough admire the sweetness of his natural temper. Hu- 
mility is his peculiar virtue, and Justice and industry have 
a KTOit shara in his character. He is also a kind and du- 
tiral a(H> to his aged father. Ha published for me the 
HMory */ fA« Athenian Soeieif, and was as zealous to 
oblige me as any Under in London." 

"Mr. OiFroBs.— He and Mr. Manhood got acquainted 
with me at the same time, and Iwund to my shop for 
many years. Manhood's character you had before ; and 
OiSbid's in short is this : he is a downright honest Bngllsh- 
maa. I never cotdd hear that he was of any disttnpush. 
ing party, but still owned the common cause of religion 
and his country. He is a very ingenious thriving man ; 
and, witlioat affecting praise, ia content only to merit it. 
He now keeps a shop in Old Bedlam ; and having printed 
several copies that have sold well, he will, if he continues 
fkir keeping, get a lumping portion for his daughters, who 
are modest pretty womea, and very serviceable to Urn In 
his shop and trade." 

" Mr. Knowlzs.— He had a most particular respect for 
By bieoi Hania, aad for that rsasan I caoDOt bat love 



man and woman; a pistol loaded lying near 
him, and a knife by her. He was hang^ with 
a new cord, which she was seen to twist about 
the day before. Two letters were found in the 
room, one directed to Mr. Brightrea, their land- 



him. Ha is an Ingenious and constant man at his tiadei 
and bound for me that HIttorf of Living Mm, and Athe- 
nian Oracle, which I lately dedinted and presented to the 
IMnce of Deiunark and Duke of Onnond vrith my own 
hand. I need not enlarge on his character i for he was 
ever careful to preserve a good reputation, but more de- 
airous of a good conscience ; and for this reason he asks 
his own heart, and not other men's tongues, ' What he is.' 
There is downright honesty in him ; and I heartily wish 
he may ever be as fkee from censures, aa he is bom de- 
serving them." 

" Mr. MiTCHUL, in Christopher Alley.— He was a first 
rate binder, and got a good estate with a clear and quiet 
conscience. Ben Alsop and he were intimate fHenda and 
fellow-travellers (or many years, and waawont tooill him 
'Ms godly binder,' and Mr. Mitchell deserved it, for he 
kept up the life and spirit of religiim In himself and family, 
was a constant hearer of Mr. Hall, and had a strict regard 
to the dis rlpllne aaH f»»iiitltiitinn» nf th> .•hnr.-h nt gngl.iut 
to the dyinig day." 

" Mr. SwrsoH. — ^This grave and ancient binder was re- 
commended to Mr. Roberts, the printer, fbr a cotiona 
workman and a Ttrj honest man } and so I found him. 
He did not bind very much for me, but what he did was 
done to a mcelf. I suppose he is nearly related to Mr. 
Slmpaon, the bookseller t fbr he nearly resembles him for 
sincerity, diligence, and in a ftir character. And the same 
may be nld (rf honest Dodgins, Brotheiton, Hawkins, and 
nqr old acquaintance Mr. Joseph FooL" 

" Mr. Manbooo. — From bookbinding he went to the 
darter Coffee House, by the Royal Exchange, and I hope 
be has thrived at it. He was a very obliging binder, and 
I traded with him till I went to Boston. He is a true son 
of the church i but, being so wise as to understand the 
diflbrence between matters doctrinal and ritual, is not fet- 
tered with superetitloas acraples i but his clear and tt*a 
spirit is for the union of Christians in things nnrnHsl to 
Christianity." 

" Mr. 8TSBL.— I may call him my oecational binder, tar 
when I met with a nice customer, no binding would serve 
him but Mr: Steel's, which for the fineness and goodness 
of it might vie with the Osmbridge binding j but as cele. 
brated a binder as Steel Is, he is a man very bumble and 
lowly fai his own eyes, fto tnm insinuating his own ptaiset 
and very rarely speaks of himself or his own acUons; but 
never of other business with contempt or disrespect; yet 
he has a sudden way of repartee, very agreeable and sur- ' 
prising, but every way luoffbnsiva within the rules of 
virtue and religion." 

" Calzb SwiHirocx.— He served hisapprentioeship wMl 
Richard Janeway ; and, being an active witty man, had 
he trod In the steps ot his reverend fUber, had been an 
eminent christian. But he fell a purring too soon, and 
met a she clog that stuck Aster to him than usual. He 
published for me the Life and Death of that great patriot, 
WUUam Lord Rueeeli and, had be not by working at un- 
der rates turned himself out of doors, perhaps he had rode 
oat the storm of wiving. Caleb Swinnock was the only 
man that could ever tempt me to take sheep's leather hooka 
at I4S. the hundred; andnpon second thought, had he not 
broke nine pounds in my debt, I ahould have thoufi^t my. 
wlf obliged to make some restituticm, either to himseli^ or 
(In case of his death) to the poor ; for binders have a r^M 
to live by their hard labour. Bat they that tempt them to 
work for rates which they cannot afford (and the caae is 
the same with respect to the printers) do, as It irere, 
roi the binder with his own consent ; and I verily thinic, 
without reetituiion such shop-pads can never be saved. 
It is true, tile case between Caleb and I was alittle differ- 
ent ; for the eelting thief squeezes the binder agidnst his 
consent ; but Caleb here was the wfe tenmter. But I ahould 
not laah him for thla crime, fbr Caleb haa fiayed himself 
with his own whipping ; and sines his strolling into the 
country, is more altered with repentance than with age. 
But I sliall not any longer aggravate Caleb's fkults or my 
own; for, as De Foe tells as, 

' Confeasion will anticipate reproach ; 
He that reviles ns then, reviles too much. 
All satire ceases when the men repent; 
Tla cruelty to lash the penitent.' " 

The following gentleman seems to be a brother at the 
above, of whom Dnnton Hk/s— "Mr. Gaoaoi Swimmock. 
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lord, and the other to Hr. Biindley, bookbinder, 
New Bond-street. The coroner's verdict was 
self-miuder, and wilful murder as to the child. 
They were both buried in the cross-way near the 
turnpike at Newington. 

1732, Aug. 4. Died, Samoel Sbeafe, an emi- 
nent stationer, in Bread-street, London, and of 
whom John Dunton thus says: — Courtesy and 
afEEibility can be no more severed from him than 
life £rom his soul — ^not out of servile popularity, 
but of a native gentleness of disposition and true 
generosity of spirit. He married Mr. Merreal's 
daughter, and is not only a partner with him, but 
has the chief management of his shop and trade. 
His words are few and soft, never either peremp- 
tory or censorious ; his trading is discreet and 
honest; he looks not to what he mi^ht do, but 
what he ought ; justice is his first guide, and the 
second law of hjs actions is expedience. In a 
word, he is a wise man, a true Mend, a kind 
husband, and Mr. Menod* is veryh^py in his 
son and partner, Mr. Samuel Sheafe. 

1732. The art of printing was introduced in 
the convent of St. John the Baptist de Shoair : 
it is seated on a steep rock upon the southern 
side of the Kesroan, nearly opposite to the vil- 
lage of Cbooair, in Syria. This convent is 
remarkable for containing the only Arabic print- 
ing establishment which has tolerably succeeded 
throughout the Turkish empire : it is spoken of 
in terms of high commendation, and was erected 
by Abdallah ben Zacher, a Melchite priest. Ab- 
dallah being a very ingenious artificer, entirely 
formed for himself the types and other materials, 
which he caused to be carried into thismonastery, 
of which his own brother was the superior. He 
opened his typ^raphical career with an Arabic 
rerrion of the Ptatmt, in a neat and beautiful 
character, which purports to have been printed 
In munasterio S. Johannis Baptists in monte 



Be waa son to thefunona Swfamock Quit pnblished wvenl 
pnctical books, and wsa my fellow apDrentice for Bome 
yean. There were mu>v exemplary vfatnes tbat sblned 
very bright in his seren years apinenliceshlp; he had 
abundance of excellent humour) be tlioagbt that day lost 
in which be did not obiigei be was ma^r of his trade, 
and luul bis father's library to begin the world with, but 
like the sun in the morning, he appeared gay and dancing, 
to set in a clood; he was very devout In Uieialmittve way 
ol serving Qod ; he was never wroogbt up to any bigotry 
in nnnecesiary opinions. Mr. Fackhuxvt was his true 
friend in all bis affllctian, and shewed it particularly In his 
last moments." 

" Mr. WooDWAXD.— He was related to Hr. MitcheU, 
(whose eharaeteryou have had before.) His body is little, 
but well set, his hair black and lank, and, take him alto- 
gether, John Woodward is a pretty neat agreeable manj 
he has about him all the tendemeas of good nature, as 
well as all the softness of friendship. He desired my cus- 
tom as much a* any binder I know in London, and bad I 
not been pre-engaged, had bound all my folio books, as 
for that small deoUng I bad with him, I always found it 
punctual. Just, and impartial." 

• " He is a fortunate man, being one of those that drew 
the ^hm a-year in the parliament lottery. As he is rich 
and fortunate, so he is free and bountiful : he lives as a 
man of an estate should do, yet (like bis neighbour, Mer- 
real) be prefers conscience before riches— and desireth 
not to be great, but to do good. He is a generous credi- 
tor, and will scarce think of the debt I owe him till I send 
it on my own account } for tills must be said of the ingenioas 
Proctor, that his wisdom can distinguish betwixt parasites 
and fricndB, betwixt changing of fkvours and expenUine 
them."— JDiMlim. 



Kesroan, opera et indnstria monachorum ( 
comm S. BasiliijOidinis Romani. This ediln 
is in 8vo., and was several times reprinted. Tt). 
ney, in h^ Voyage en Syrie, states that whik k 
was there, four of the monks attended to tk 
printing, and four others were employed in bo^ 
binding. He gives a list of thirteen brxii 
printed there, on paper which was brongfat fnn 
Europe ; but relates, that although this pn 
was the only one in Syria, very many beneieiil 
efifects had resulted irom it, and mnch dor 
gpood might have been derived from a jndiciois 
selection of works worthy of publication. Itns 
then fast falling to decay. 

1732. Poor liichard't ./l/manarA, printed md 
published by Benjamin Franklin, Philadelplk, 
under the assumed name of Richard Sarnxkis. 
This almanack is chiefly remarkable lot die 
numerous and pithy maxims it contained, a£ 
tending to exhort to industry and frugalitj. It 
was continued annually for twen^-fire jtu, 
and the proverbs and trite moral obeervatiiai 
scattered throughout it were afterwards thnm 
together into a connected discourse, undotlK 
title of the "Way to Wealth." So higUy 
esteemed is this production amongst his comiif- 
men, that copies of it are to &is day to be 
found framed and glazed in the houses ens of 
the wealthiest people in Philadelphia, and M 
only in everyprovince of North America, but 
wherever the English language is spoken. 

1732, Sept. 29. John Barber, printer ud 
alderman of London, elected lord major, ilie 
first of the profession who received that honogi. 
He had been translated in the month of Jme 
from the stadoneis' to the goldsmiths' compaiir. 

1732, Oct. 26. The followingsingnlai accook 
of the origin of Pbinters' Devils, is taka 
from the Grub-ttreet Journal of this date:— "if 
I was going the other day into Lincok's-iiii, 
under a great gateway, I met several ladt kaded 
with great bundles of newspapers, whtch tin 
brought from the stamp office. They woe u 
exceeding black and durty ; from whence I is- 
ferred they were ' printers' devils ' carrying fion 
thence the returns of unsold newspapeis, ita 
the stamps had been cut ofl'. They dopt vaAi 
the gateway, and there laid down dieiilotds; 
when one of them made the following barangw: 
— 'Devils, gentlemen, and brethren, — Thougkl 
think we have no occasion to be ashamed n 
account of the vulgar opinion concerning it 
origin of our name, yet we ou^t to acknowkdje 
ourselves obliged to the learned herald, wboupa 
the death of any person of title, constantly gifS 
an exact account of his ancient family in nj 
London Evening Post. He says, there was one 
monsieur DevUe, orDeville, who came overtilli 
the Conqueror, in company with De Lan«, 
De Vice, De Vul, D'Ashwood, D'Urfie, FUb- 
phry, &c. One of the sons of this monsieur De 
Ville, was taken in by the famous William Gii- 
ton, in 1471, as an errand boy : was afierwids 
his apprentice, and in time an eminent priitet, 
from whom our order took their name; but sup- 
pose they took it from infernal devils, it w«s W 
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I)ecause they were messengers frequently sent 
out in darkness, and appeared very black ; but 
upon a reputed account, viz., — John Fust, or 
lanstus, of Mentz, in Germany, was the in- 
ventor of printing, for which he was called a 
conjuror, and his art the black art. As he kept 
a constant snccession of boys to run on emnds, 
who were always very black, these they called 
devils; some of whom being raised to be his 
apprentices, he was said to have raised many a 
devil. As to Uie inferior order among us, called 
flies, employed in taking newspapers off the 
press, they are of later extraction, being no older 
than newspapers themselves. Mr. Bailey thinks 
their original name was lies, taken from the 
papers they so took off, and the alteration occa- 
sioned thus: — ^To hasten these boys, the press- 
man called flie, lie, which naturally fell into one 
single word, lie. This conjecture is affirmed by 
a little corruption of the true title of the Lying 
Pott { since, tiierefore, we are both comprehended 
under the tiUe devils, let us discharge our office 
with diligence ; so may we attain, as many of 
our predecessors have done, to the dignity of 
printers, and to have an opportunity of using 
others as much like poor devils, as we have been 
used by them, or as tney and authors are used by 
booksellers. These are an upstart profesdon 
who have engrossed the business of Ixxikselling, 
which originally belonged solely to our masters. 
But let them remember, that if we worship 
Belial and Beelzebub, the god of flies, all the 
world agrees, that their god is Mammon." 

At the head of the article is a picture, em- 
blematically displaying the art ana mystery of 
printing; in which are represented a compositor 
with an ass's head; two pressmen, one with the 
head of a hog, the other of a horse, being names 
which they fix upon one another ; a flie taking 
off the sheets, and a devil hanging them up ; a 
messenger with a greyhound's face kicking out 
the Crafuman ; a figure with two faces ; to shew 
he prints on both sides ; but the reader is cau- 
tioned against applying to any particular person 
who is, or ever was, a printer; for that all the 
figures were intended to represent characters, 
and not persons. 

1732. The London Directory; or, a litt cf ike 
principal Traders in London. The person who 
conceived the idea of this work, (the first of its 
kind,) was Mr. James Brown, a native of Kelso, 
in Scotland, who after laying the foundation, 
gave it to Mr. Henry Kent, printer, in Finch- 
lane, Comhill, who carried it on, and got an 
estate by it. Mr. Brown was a scholar of some 
eminence ; but is better known as a merchant 
and traveller in various parts of the globe. He 
was bora May 23, 1709, educated at West- 
minster, and died at Stoke Newington, Lon- 
don, November, 1788. 

1732, Nov. 20. Mr. John Mears, bookseller, 
Ludgate-street, Old Bailey, count de Passeran, 
and Mr. John Morgan, were taken into custody 
by a messenger ; the first for publishing, and the 
two latter for writing a pamphlet, entitled a 
Philo$opkical Diuertatum on Death. Mr. John 



Mears succeeded to the business of Richard 
Nutt, and printed the Historical Register. He 
died in 1761. 

1732. Died, Samuel Palmer, an eminent 
printer, of Bartholomew-close, London, and who 
IS remarkable for his History of Printing, 4to., 
in which he was assisted by that singular cha- 
racter, George Psalmanazar,* who, however, 
says, " that Mr. Palmer had long promised to 
the world his History of Printing, but for which 
he was not at all qualified. However, he de- 
signed to have added a second part, relating to 
the practical part, which was more suited to his 
genius, and in which he designed to have given 
a full account of all that relates to that branch, 
from the letter-founding to the most elegant way 
of printing, imposing, binding, &c., in which he 
had made considerable improvements of his own, 
besides those he had taken from foreign authors. 
But this second part, though but then as it were 
in embryo, met with such early and strenuous 
opposition ficom the respective bodies of letter- 
founders, printers, and book-binders, under an 
ill-g^unded apprehension that the discove^ of 
the mystery of'^those arts, especially the two first, 
would render them cheap and contemptible 
(whereas the very reverse would have been tiie 
case, they appearing indeed the more curious 
and worthy our admiration, the better they are 
known) that he was forced to set it aside. But 
as to the first part, viz., the History of Printing, 
he met with the greatest encouragement, not 
only from them, but from a very great number 
of the learned, who all engaged to subscribe 
largely to it ; particularly the late earls of Pem- 
broke and Oxford, and the famous Doctor Mead, 
whose libraries were to fiunish him with the 
noblest materials for the compiling of it, and 
did so accordingly. The misfortune was, that 
Mr. Palmer, knowing himself unequal to the 
task, had turned it over to one Papiat, a broken 
Irish bookseller then in London, of whom he 
had a great opinion, though still more unquzdi- 
fied for it than he, and only aimed at getting 
money from him, without ever doing any thing 
towaras it, except amusing him with fair promises 
for near three quarters of a year. He had so 
long dallied with him, that they were come 
within three months of the time in which Mr. 
Palmer had engaged to produce a complete plan, 
and a number or two of the first part by way of 
specimen of the work, viz., the invention and 
improvement of it by John Faust, at Mentz. 



* George Pmlmanazar, aiiUiar of the fsboloas Hintorjf 
of Fornuaa, and a very considerable part of the Unitaval 
HUtarf, exceeded In powers of deception anjr of the great 
impoaton of learning. His UUmd of Formosa was an 
illoslon eminently bold, and maintained with as mnch 
felidty as erudition; and great must have been that 
emdiUon which conld form a pretended language and Its 
grammar, and fertile the genins which could invent the 
history of an unknown people. It is said that the de- 
ception was only satisfactorily ascertained by his own 
pmltential confession ; he had defied and baffled the moat 
learned. His portion of the Uniotrsal BMorp is par- 
ticularly pointed out In his own Uemoin of Hinuelf, 
published the year after his decease, which happened 
May S, 17S3a at the age of eighty-tfaite. 
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And these were to be shewn at a enind meeting 
of learned men, of which Dr. Mead was president 
that year; and, being his singular fnend and 
patron, was to hare promoted a large subscription 
and payment, which Mr. Palmer stood in great 
need of at that time ; whereas Papiat had got 
nothing ready but a few loose and imperfect ex- 
tracts out of Chevalier, Le Caille, and some 
other French authors on the subject, but which 
could be of little or no use, because he frequently 
mistook them, and left blanlu for the woriu 
which he did not understand. These, however, 
such as they were, Mr. Palmer brought to me; 
and earnestly preyed me that I would set aside 
all other things I might be then about, and try 
to produce the expected plan and specimen by 
the time promised, since he must be ruined 
both in credit and pocket if he disappointed his 
friends of it. It was well for him and me that 
the subject lay within so small a compass as the 
consulting of about twelve or fourteen principal 
authors ; so that I easily fell upon a proper plan 
of the work, which I divided into tnree parts ; 
the first of which was, to give an account of the 
invention of the art, and its first essays by Faust 
at Mentz, and of its improvement by uisile or 
metal ^npes, varnish, ink, &c., by his son-in-law, 
Peter »i;noeffer. The second was to contain its 
propagation, and farther improvement, through 
most parts of Europe, under the most celebrated 
printers ; and the third, an account of its intro- 
duction into and progress in England. This, to- 
gether with above one half of the first part, were 
happily finished, and produced by the time ap- 
pointed ; and met with more approbation and 
encouragement from his friends than I feared it 
would, being conscious how much better it 
might have turned out, would time have per- 
mitted it. And this I chiefly mention, not so 
much to excuse the defects of so horrid a per- 
formance, as because it hath given me smce 
frequent occasion to observe how many much 
more considerable works have been spoiled, both 
at home and abroad, through the impatience of 
the subscribeis ; though this is far enough from 
being the only or even the greatest inconvenience 
that attends most of those kinds of subscriptions. 
As to Mr. S. Palmer, his circumstances were 
by this time so unaccountably low and unfor- 
tunate, considering the largeness and success of 
his business, and that he was himself a sober and 
industrious man, and free from all extravagance, 
that he could not extricate himself by any other 
way but by a statute of bankruptcy, which caused 
his history to go sluggishly on ; so that, not- 
withstanding all the care and kind assistance of 
bis good friend Dr. Mead, a stubborn distemper, 
which his misfortunes brought upon him, car- 
ried him off before the third part of it was 
finished. This defect, however, was happily 
supplied bjr the late noble earl of Pembroke, 
who being informed b^ Mr. Pain, the engraver, 
Mr. Palmer's brother-in-law, what condition the 
remainder was left in, and that I was the person 
who had wrote the former parts, sent for me, and, 
with his usual generosity, enjoined me to com- 



plete the woric, aiMwrding to the pUui ; and not 
only defrayed all the chives of it, even of the 
paper and printing, but ^mished me with all 
necessary materials out of his own libiaiy ; and, 
when the work was 'finished, his lordship re- 
served only some few copies to himself, and gave 
the remainder of the impression to Mr. Palmer's 
widow, not without some further tokens of his 
liberality." Mr. Palmer served his apprentioe- 
ship with John Dunton, whom he accompanied 
to America ; and Dr. Franklin worked for sogoe 
time in Mr. Palmer's office during his residence 
in London. 

1732, Dte. 14. In the Gntb-ttnet Joanul of 
this day, is the following observation : — "■ Of all 
the parts of a book, the title is the most imsn- 
tant; on the brmafidet of this one page, half the 
commerce of literature turns; the title then- 
fore should be the most authentic, and oomposed 
with the greatest justness as well as skill. Bat 
so it is, no part is so subject to frauds. The 
composing them is fallen into the hands of bool- 
sellers, persons often ignorant and incapable, and 
at least too nearly interested ; even authoTs theai- 
selves are scarce fit to be trusted with so delicate 
a province. Some person, or company, shoald 
be appointed by the government, to give dee 
names and titles to all writings which come froa 
the press, that readers may not be impoeed on 
with qrtidspro quot, chaff for grain. 

1732, March 23. The Derby Mercury No. I, 
printed and published by Samuel Druiy. The 
first advertisement of a $aU by aueticm was in- 
serted on June 24, 1742, consisting of a fJediaU 
estate of nine houses, &c. to he sold at the 
Virgins' Inn, in that town. 

1732. The Nottingham Conrant. This paper 
was commenced by George Ayscough, son of 
William Ayscough, noticed at page 605, ante. 

1732, March. The London Magaziiie. 

1732. Hittoria Literaria, by Archibald Bower, 
four volumes 8vo. 

1732, Dec. 16. The WeMy MisceUang, No 1. 
This publication was commenced by Dr. Wm. 
Webster, in London, under the asssumed naae 
uf Richard Hooker, esq. of the Inner Temrie, 
and printed by William Bowyer, jun. " The 
undertaking," says Dr. Wesbster, " was more ap- 
proved of uan supported, procured him nolhiof 
out great trouble, much ill-will, and abuse (tf 
all sorts, great expense, and much difiSculties.'' 
From being crowaed with religious essays, the 
newspaper soon acquired the quaint appellatkn 
of Old Mother Hooker's Journal. In 1734, if 
his own account may be credited, he rejected ao 
offer of £300 a-year, besides preferment, ofiotd 
him by lord Pailmeiston, if he would turn ike 
MiteeUany into a ministerial paper. 

1733. Died, Constantia Grierson , wife of 
George Grieison, who succeeded Andrew Cro^, 
as king's printer for Ireland, in 1732. That 
the most splendid talents, united with the laaA 
intense application, is not confined either to sex 
or sphere of life, is fully evinced by the sabject 
of the present memoir. This prodigy of eariy 
learning and acquirements (whose maiden nanf 
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is no where mentioned,) was born in the 
connty of Kilkenny, of parents poor and illite- 
rate. Nothing is recorded of her until her 
ei^teenth year, when we are told br Mrs. Pil- 
kington that she was bronght to her father to be 
instructed in midwifery, and that then she was 
a perfect mistress of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and French languages, and was far advanced in 
the study of the mathematics. Mis. Filkington 
having inquired of her where she gained this 
prodigious knowledge, she modestly replied, that 
when she could spare time from her needle 
work, to which she was closely kept by her 
mother, she had received some little instruction 
from the minister of the parish. She wrote 
elegantly, says Mrs. P. both in veise and prose; 
but the turn of her mind was chiefly to philo- 
sophical or divine subjects ; nor was her piety 
inferior to her learning. The most delightful 
hours, this lady declares, that she had ever passed, 
were in the society and conversation of this 
*• female philosopher." " My father," adds she, 
*^ readily consented to accept of Constantia as a 
pupil, and gave her a general invitation to his 
table, by which means we were rarely asunder." 
Whether it was owing to her own design, or to 
her envy of those who survived her, I know 
not, but of her various and beautiful writings I 
have never seen any published, excepting one 
poem of hers, in the works of Mr. Barber. Her 
turn, it is true, was principally to philosophical 
or rdigious subjects, which might not be agree- 
able to the present taste; yet could her heavenly 
mind descend from its sublimest heights to the 
easy and epistolary style, and suit itself to my 
then gay dic^sition. Mrs. Barber, likewise, 
gives her testimonv to the merit of Constantia, 
of whom she declares " that she was not only 
happy in a fine imagination, a great memory, an 
excellent understanding, and an exact judg- 
ment, but had all these crowned by virtue and 
piety. She was too learned to be vain, too wise 
to be conceited, and too clear-sighted to be ir- 
religious. As her learning and abilities raised 
her above her own sex, so they left her no room 
to envy any ; on the contrary, tier delight was tu 
see others excel. She was always ready to direct 
and advise those who applied to her, and was 
herself willing to be advised. So litUe did she 
value herself upon her uncommon excellencies, 
that she has often recalled to my mind a fine 
reflection of a French author, 'That great 
geniuses should be superior to their own abili- 
ties.' " Constantia married Mr. George Grier- 
8on, a printer, in Dublin, for whom lord Carteret, 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland, obtained a patent 
appointing him printer to the king, in which, to 
distinguish and reward the merit of his wife, her 
life was inserted. Mrs. Grierson died at the 
premature age of twenty-seven, admired and 
respected as an excellent scholar in Greek and 
Roman literature, in histw, theology, philoso- 

eiy, and mathematics. The dedication of the 
ubiin edition of Tacittu to Lord Carteret, 
afibrds a convincing proof of her knowledge in 
the Latin tongue ; and by that of Terence to 



his son, to whom she wrote a Greek epigram. 
Dr. Hayward esteems her Tacitia one of* the 
best edited books ever published. She wrote 
many fine poems in English, but esteeme<l them 
so slightly, that very few copies of them were to 
be found after her decease. What makes her 
character more remarkable is, that she rose to 
this extraordinary eminence entirely by the force 
of natural genius and uninterrupted application. 
She was in the early part of her life an excellent 
compositor, and an admirable adept in the art of 
printing. The following lines were annually 
printed from a press fixed upon a car, and d^- 
tributed in the street procession of printers, on 
the lord mayor's day, in DuUin: 

Hall, mystie art I which men like angels tanght. 
To apeak to eyes, and paint embodied thoutrht ! 
The deaf and dumb, blest skill, relieved by thee. 
We make one sense perform the task of three. 
We see— we hear — we tonch the head and heart. 
And take or give what each but yidds In part i 
With the hard laws of distance we dispense. 
And, without sound, apart, commnne in sense j 
View, though confln'd,— nay, rule this earthly bell, 
And travel o'er the wide expanded all. 
Dead letters thus with liring uotioos fraught, 
Prove tn the soul the telescope of thought ; 
To mortal life immortal honour give, 
And bid all deeds and titles last and live. 
In scanty Ufe, Eternity we taste. 
View the first ages, and inform the last; 
Alts, History, Laws, we purchase wlUt a look, 
And keep like Fate, all nature in a Book. 

The following epigram was written by Mrs. 
Grierson, to the bon. Mr. PerciTal,with Hutchin- 
son's Trtatite on Beauty and Order : 

Th' internal senses painted here we see, 
They're bom in others, but they live in thee : 
Oh ! were our author with thy converse blest. 
Could he behold thy virtues tn thy breast. 
His needless labours with contempt he'd view, 
And bid the world not read — but copy you. 

Mrs. Grierson had a son, whom she instructed 
herself, and who was likewise king's printer in 
Dublin.* He is mentioned by Dr. Johnson with 
great respect, and was a man of great learning, 
wit, and vivacity. He died in Germany, at 
the age of twenty-seven years. 

P. Ovidii Natontii Melamorpkoeeon Libri XV. 
Interpretalione, 4rc. Notit, ad Utum $erenunmi 
Delpkini. London, 1708, 8vo. Reprinted, 
1719, 1730, &c. &c. Cttm AnnoUUionibus 
Variorum. Dublin, 1729, 4to. A correct and 
splendid edition, printed by Mr. Grierson. 
Large paper. 

1733. J)ied,JoHS Dunton, bookseller, printer, 
and miscellaneous writer, who resided at the 
sign of the Black Raven, in Princess-street, 
London. This eccentric bookseller was bom 
May 14, 1659, at Grafi'ham, in Huntingdonshire, 
where his father was then rector. When nearly 
fifteen, he was apprenticed to Mr. Parkhurst, 
bookseller, and before the expiration of his ap- 
prenticeship Dunton made himself conspicuous 
m the great political dispute between the tones 
and whigs, he being a prime mover on the part 



* The office of kbig*! printer for Ireland is still enjoyed 
by the seme family, under the firm of G. J. <c T. Grierson. 
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of the whig apprentices, and selected for their 
treasurer. By his own statement, his conduct 
during the seven years was not very regular ; and 
at the expiration of the term one hundred ap- 
prentices were invited to celebrate the funeral. 
He now entered on business as a bookseller on 
his own account; but, to avoid too large a rent, 
took only half a shop, a warehouse, and a fashion- 
able chamber. " Printing," he says, " was the 
uppermost in my thoughts; and hacluiey authors 
began to ply me with specimens, as earnestly 
and with as much passion and concern, as the 
watermen do passengers with oars and scoHers." 

Dunton's reputation grew with his circum- 
stances ; and Aug. 3, 1^2, he married Eliza- 
beth, one of the daughters of Dr. Annesly, who 
at that time was a celebrated preacher among 
the diwenters. He now opened a shop at the 
Black Raven, in Princess-street ; where he car- 
ried on business very prosperously, till the uni- 
veisal damp upon trade which was occasioned 
by the defeat of the duke of Monmouth in the 
west ; when, having £500 owing him in New 
England, he determined, after much deliberation, 
to make a trip thither; and, after a long and 
tedious voyagfe of four months, and the loss of a 
venture of £5(iO in another ship, which was cast 
away, he arrived safe at Boston, in March, 
1685-6; and opened a warehouse for the sale of 
the books which he had taken thither. Carry- 
ing with him powerful recommendations, and his 
books being of a class adapted to the Puritans, 
the success was equal to his wishes. His rivals 
in trade were but few ; Mr. Usher, Mr. Philips, 
Mvnheer Brunning, and Duncan Campbell, an 
inaustrious Scotchman, being then the only book- 
sellers in Boston ; and Mr. Green, the pnncipal 
if not the only printer. He had taken with him 
a steady apprentice, Samuel Palmer, to whom he 
entrusted the whole charge of his business ; 
which left him at leisure to make many pleasant 
excursions into the country. 

In the autumn he returned to London; and 
being received by his wife and her father with 
all the marks of kindness and respect, expected 
nothing but a golden life of it for the future, 
though all his satisfactions were soon withered; 
for being deeply entangled for a sister-in-law, he 
was not suffered to step over the threshold in ten 
months. Wearied with this confinement, he 
determined to take a trip to Holland, Flanders, 
Germany, &c. 

Of six hundred books which he bad printed, 
he had only to repent, he adds, of seven : TV 
tecond Spira, The Pott Boy nibbed of his Mail, 
The Voyage round the World, The new Qaevedo, 
The Pattor't Legacy, Heavenly Pastime, The Hue 
and Cry after Conscience. These he heartily 
wished he had never seen, and advised all who 
had them to bum them. After confessing his 
errors in printing, he says, " As to bookselling 
and traffick, I dare stand the test, with the same 
allowance that every man under the same cir- 
cumstance with me would wish to have, for the 
whole trading part of my life. Nay, I challenge 
all the booksellers in London to prove I ever over- 



reached or deceived them in any one instanx; 
and when you come to that part of mv Lijf 
that relates to auctions I made in Dtdim, m 
will find that in all the notes I made for Dnbliii,t 
that I put the same price to every man." 

In 1692, having been put in possession of i 
considerable estate upon the decease of kb 
cousin Carter, the master and asmstants of ilie 
company of stationers began to think him suf- 
ficient to wear a livery, and honoured him «itk 
the clothing. His livery-fine upon that octt- 
sion was twenty pounds, which he paid; aad the 
year following, Mr. Harris (his old fnend tid 
partner,) and about fifty more of the liven-mo, 
entered into a friendly society,and obliged tkea- 
selves to pay twenty shillings a man veariTto 
the renter-warden, in regara that honour ini 
usually once a-year attended with a costly enter- 
tainment to the whole company. " The voiU 
now smiled on me. I sailed with wind and tide; 
and had humble servants enough among tk 
booksellers, stationers, printers, and binders; kl 
especially my own relations, on eveiy side, vat 
all upon the very height of love and teodoBea, 
and I was caressed almost out of my five sense, 
However, the many civilities I received from lie 
company of stationers, for the fifteen yeaa I 
traded amongst them, do oblige me, ont of 
mere gratitude, to draw the character of tk 
most eminent of the profession in the Hate 
kingdoms." Here Mr. Dunton proceeds u 
characterize the principal booksellers, piiLtas, 
stationers, bookbinders, Sec. who were lus co- 
temporaries, and says, " Thus have I, in brief 
characters, run through the whole histoiy of tlte 
stationers' company, (authors, booksellers, piiit- 
ers, stationers, binders, engravers, Ucenseis, &c.) 



* His next regular publication was. The LifemiiEnvn 
of John DuntoH, late Citixm of London; written hfMwf 
<ii SolUudt. With an Idea of a new Ufa ; wherdBls iken 
bow he'd think, ipeak, and act, might heliTeoTerUidiii 
again ; intennized with the new discoveriea the utts 
has made In his travels abroad, and in his pritttecoi- 
veisatlon at home. Together with the lives and dant 
ters of a thousand persons now living in Londan. tt. 
Digested into seven stages, wiOi their lespectiTe idesi. 

" He that has all his own mistakes coofiess'd. 
Stands next to him that never has transgressed; 
And will l>e censnr'd for a fbol by none, 
Bat Oaj wlio see no errors of their own." 

Foe's Salgr upon kimtel/, f- a 

London : printed for S. Malthas, 1 70S. TbU gemiiiie ud 
simple narrative of his own history is a very "'*''"£■ 
formance, and aboonds in literary histoiy of an istsem 
natare. This work has been reprinted by the latt Ms 
Nichols, esq., in two vols. Svo., with a very good pirt* 
t The Dublin Sa^t: being a (jiaUenge sentbyj^ 
Oanton, citizen of liondon, to Patrick Campliel, tooo^ 
ler in Dablin i together with ttie small sktnnishes<<"> 
and advertisements. To which is added, the WW*" 
sent by a citizen's wife in Dublin, tempting blm to »Tv 
ness ; with his answers to her. Also some aecoanl n *' 
conversation in Ireland, intermizt with V^'^"^^ 
ters of the most eminent persons he conversed *"^ 
that kingdom g but more especially in the city t' D<wg; 
In the several letters to the spectators of the scafle- I"'' 
a poem on the whole encoonter. 

" I wearti^penasoUkendotluirnnri.'-Oiat^- 
LoaiOB, printed for the aathor ; and are to be nU M i*- 
Baldwin, near the Oxford Arms, in Warwicklsne, M* W 
the bookscllen in Onhlin. 16W. 
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so far as my life and actions have been any way 
mixed with them ; and I hope these characters of 
my learned brethren, Stc. will be of good nse, 
both for caution and pattern ; for we may learn 
by their failings (where we see any,) to fortify 
ourselves against them, and, by the regularity of 
their condnct, to form our manners on the same 
model ; so that, if we take it right, the reading 
of these characters is as good as living over 
again by proxy, for they furnish us with a set of 
maxims to steer by at anothers expense.* 

Dunton is honoured with an incidental notice 
in the Duruiad, ii. 144 ; on which Waiburton 
remarks, that "he was an auction bookseller, and 
an abusive scribbler. He wrote Neck or Nothing, 
a violent satire on some ministers of state, a libel 
on the duke of Devonshire and the bishop of 
Peterborough," &c.f He was certainly a most 
Toluminous writer, as he seems to have had his 
pen always ready, and never to have been at a 
loss for a subject to exercise it upon. Though 
he generally put his name to what he wrote, it 
would be a difficult task to get together a com- 
plete collection of his various publications. As 
containing notices of many persons and things 
not to be found elsewhere, they certainly have 
their use; and his accounts are often entertain- 
ing. This dipper into a thousand books formed 
ten thousand projects, six hundred of which he 
appears to have thought he had completely 
methodized.^ His mind seemed to be like some 
tables, where the victuals have been ill-sorted, 
and worse dressed. 

1733, March 15. Died, Tbohas Page, an 
eminent stationei§ on Tower Hill, London. 

1733, April 24. Barbier, in the new edition 
of his Dictiotmaire da Anonymet, gives us an 



* Nearly the whole of these chuaeters ue Inseiteil in 
this work, and, wherever possible, the date of the decease 
haa been added ; a tiling which Danton never mentions. 

t Donton's WhippinrPott i or, a Satire upon every 
body. To wlilch is added, a Paneg/riek on tht mixt dt- 
urvbtg Otntlemtn and Laiia in tht Thrtt Kingiowu, ice. 
ato. Vol. i. To which is added The Uving Eltgri or, 
DuDton'a Letter to his few Creditors. With the Cliaracter 
of a Summer Friend. Also, The Secret BUtorjf q^ the 
Weeklf Writen, In a distinct challenge to each of them. 
Printed, and are to he sold by B. Bragg, at the Black 
Raven in Patemoster-row. i7oil. 

t Danton 's greatest project was Intended for the extir- 
pating of lewdness from London ; a scheme liighly credit- 
able to the sdiemer, had it been practicable. Armed with 
a constable's staff, and accompanied by a clerical com- 
panion, be sallied fbrth in the evening, and followed the 
wretched prostitntes home, or to a tavern, where every 
effort was used to win the erring {sir to the paths at 
vlrtnei but these, he observes, were "perilous adven- 
turea,** as the Cyprians exerted every art to lead him 
astray, in the height of his spiritual exhortations. 

\ John Danton also characterizes the following sta- 
tioners with whom he had dealings :— 

Majob HATi.>r, stationer. He is the master of hlmsdf, 
ajui subdaea his passions to reason, and by this Inward 
victory, works his own peace i he is well skilled in 
military discipline, and bom being a captain Is advanced 
to a miilor ; he lies ever close witlUn himself, armed with 
wise resolution, and will not be discovered but by death 
or danger. Piety never looks so bright as when it shines 
iB ated ; and M«)or Hatley holds it the noblest revenge 
tkat he might hurt, and doee not. I dealt with this 
military stationer for six years, but left him with flying 
colours to trade with ills honest servant. 

Ma. Samdil Hooi, stationer. He 1* a tar llaer man 
than be knows of, for being one of extraordioary modesty 
he shews betto to an men than himself, and so much the 



interesting account of a work written by the 
Abbe PhelipaQX, grrand vicar of the celebrated 
Bossuet, which, together with an edition of the 
Provineud Lettert of Pateai, and the first 
volume of Anecdotes on the ttate of the niigion 
of the Chinese, (all three printed at St Mene- 
hould, a small town of France,) were seized by 
the police in the house of the printer, Gabrid 
Daliege, on this day. The copies were confis- 
cated and burnt; and the printer and some of 
his workmen were consigned to the Bastile, and 
suffered an ignominious punishment. 

1733, June 3. William Rayneb sentenced 
in the court of king's bench to pay a fine of 
£40, to be imprisoned for two years, and give 
security for his good behaviour for seven years, 
for publishing a libel intituled Sobin't Reign ; 
or, Seven't the Main, consisting of several verses, 
printed under an hieioglvphical picture, prefixed 
to one of the volumes of the Craftsman. 

1733. 7^ Rhode Itland Gazette, pyxUishei at 
Newport, North America. 

1733. The Bee, by Eustace Budgell, which in 
its structure and contents, resembles more a 
magazine than the legitimate periodical essay. 
It continued weekly for about two years, and 
then, owing to a disagreement with the book- 
sellers relative to the mode of conductiBg it, 
the work suddenly dropped. 

1734, Jan. 31. Dr. John Stbbnb, bishop of 
Clogher, in Ireland, gave, upon this day, jGlOOO 
to the university of Dublin, and jGSOO to the 
fellows, for the purpose of erecting a printing- 
office for their use, and furnishing it with types, 
presses, &c. Dr. Sterne had been dean of St. 
Patrick's, Dublin, in which he was succeeded by 
Dr. Jonathan Swift. The printing-office erected 
in Trinity college, is a singularly beautiful spe- 
cimen of the true Doric, and forms an appropriate 
termination to one of the principal walks. Mrs. 
Graisberry enjoys the office of university printer. 

1734, July 10. In the court of common pleas 
a trial took place between James Jervaise, plain- 
tiff, and Alexander Blackwell, defendant, for 
exercising the art and trade of printing, not 
having served a regular apprenticeship thereto. 

better to all men as less to himself. The air of his face is 
a little melancholy, but being very Jnst In his dealings, it 
always shines in his conscience ; be walks according to 
the rules of virtue as the hours pass by the degrees ofthe 
sun, and being made of good hnmoor, his life is a per. 
petoal harmony ; but why do I praise particnlar virtnes 
when be excels in all I or if those good qualities wlilch 
adorn his soul can admit of degrees, it is because his 
compassion is transcendent over tiie rest. He Is as kind 
a creditor as if nature had forgot to give Urn gall. I 
traded with him for many years, and can say from my 
own experience, none can be more plrifnl to the distressed 
or more prone to succour the unfortunate } and then 
roost where is least means to solicit, least possibility of 
requital. 

Ma. LiTTLiBuav, stationer, in Newgate-street I also 
traded, by chance, with Mr. littlebary. He is a man of 
composed and serious countenance, not set nor much 
alterable with sadness or Joy. His life Is distinct and in 
method, and his actions, as it were, cast op beforehand. 
'* Yet he uses this world as not abasing it," and one 
would think by his forgetting to dun a debtor that he 
traded for ready money ; and the same diaracter flts so 
nicely to CiaU the stationer, brother to the bookseller of 
that name, that yoa would not know one from the other 
save by their difllnent phiz. 
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A verdict was giren to the plaintiff, and 408. 
damages foi exercising the said trade one month, 
according to the act of 5th Elizabetli. And on 
December 7, in the same court, Mr. John Ship- 
thorpe, printer, obtained a verdict and six months 
damages, against John Stevens, bookbinder, for 
exercising the trade of a printer, not having 
served a seven years apprenticeship. 

1734. In the GentUman't Magazine for 1821, 
it is observed by a correspondent, that " from the 
invention of printing downwards so abverse were 
the circumstances attending the diffusion of 
Welsh literature, that there was not a printing- 
press in the principality until 1734, or there- 
abouts, when a. temporary one was set up by Mr. 
Lewis Morris, of Bod-Edeym, in Anglesey. 
This identical press is still in being at Trevirw, 
near Llanrwst. 

'\7ZA,Aug. 31. Died, Joseph Downing, St. 
John's-lane, London, printer to the society for 
the propagation of the gospel in foreign parts. 
Mr. Downing was a contributor to Mr. Bowyer, 
and ranked by Negus as a well-affected printer. 

1734. The Weekly Pott Bot/. This paper was 
established by a postmaster at Boston, in North 
America, and continued about twenty yeais. 

1734, Oct. Dublin Literary Journal,'So. 1. 

1734, Nov. 9. The Weekly Amuiement, No. 1. 

1734. South Carolina Gazette, published at 
Charleston. There had been a newspaper with 
the same tide, published at Charleston, in 1731. 

1735. Christopher Saur, a German, estab- 
lished a press at Germantown, in Pennsylvania, 
and the establishment was carried to considerable 
extent and eminence by his son. Thomas, in 
his Hiitory of Printing, xeTfOTXa of him, that" his 
was by far tjie most extensive book manufactory 
then, and for many years afterwards, in the 
British American colonies. It occasioned the 
establishment of several binderies, a paper-mill, 
and a foundry for English and German types." 
At this foundry, which was one of the earliest 
erected throughout the whole of British America, 
Saur cast types, not only for himself, but for 
other German printers. He also manufactured 
his own ink. Among other works, three editions 
of the German £t&M issued from hispress ; viz. 
in the years 1743, 1762, and 1776. The greater 
part of this last impression, consisting of 3000 
copies, was most singularly and unfortunately 
disposed of. " The property of Saur was much 
injured by the revolutionary war, particularly 
by the battle of Germantown, in 1777. To pre- 
sen-e the residue of it from being destroyed by 
the British, he went to Philadelphia ; his estate 
was confiscated before the close of the war, and 
his books, bound and unbound, were sold : 
among these was the principal part of the last 
edition of the bible in sheets ; some copies of 
them had been before, and others of them were 
now, converted into cartridges, and thus used, 
not for the salvation of men's souls, but for the 
destruction of their bodies." In the summer of 
1739, Saur commenced a newspaper in German. 

1735. The duke d'Aiguillon erected a printing 
press at Verets, his country seat, in the province 



of Touraine, at which was printed a coUectloB 
of French pieces, bearing the imprint of Jlncotm, 
in this year ; it is said uat only seven or twdvc 
copies of this work were struck off. — CotUm. 

1735, April. In the GentUman't Magasiite im 
this month, is the following prize epigram : — 

ON PRINTING. 

Bvram and ooet, fiiea ftnd iniU do 
llieir labour In the printing art bestow i 
No wonder, thence snch laada c^Iomber xisc 
Dnlness and macrgota, calnnmy and Ilea. 

1735, Auguit 17. Died, Geoboe Jahss, ooe 
of the common councilmen for the ward at Al- 
dersgate-without, and printer to the city of Lon- 
don. His widow carried on the business for 
some time, when the office of city printer was 
conferred on Henry Kent, printer, deputy of the 
ward of Broad-street 

1735, Nov. 10. Died, Thomas Dean, of Mai- 
den, in Kent, aged 102 vears. When Unf 
Charles I. was beheaded, he was then tweo^ 
years of age, and was a fellow of UniTersitj col- 
lege, Oxford ; but being a Catholic, was de- 
prived at the revolution. He wrote some pieces 
of his religion, which were privately printed is 
the master's lodgings, and December 18, \6S\. 
he stood in the puloiy for concealing a libd : 
from that time he subsisted mostly on charity. 

1735, Nov. 25. Died, Jacob Tonson, the 
second. He was the eldest son of Ridiaid 
Tonson, and nephew to the first Jacob Tonson; 
and it appears from his will, which was made 
August 16, and proved December 6, 1735, that 
he was a bookseller, bookbinder, and stationer, aS 
which businesses were carried on in his ows 
house ; and that he was also a printer, in part- 
nership with John Watts. The elder Jacob 
probably aJso carried on all these several occupa- 
tions. His will, which filled twenty -seven pages, 
written by himself, shews him not only to bare 
abounded in wealth, but to have been a just and 
worthy man — according to the printed accounts 
of that period he was at the time of his death 
worth £100,000. Ailer having devised his es- 
tates in Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, and Wor- 
cestershire, and bequeathed no less a sum than 
£34,000 to his three daughters and his younger 
son, Samuel, and disposed of his patent betweeo 
his eldest sons Jacob and Richard, he mentiow 
his uncle, old Jacob Tonson, to whom he leaves 
fifty guineas for mourning; but, knowing his 
love of quiet and retirement, he says he would 
not burden him with the office of executor of his 
will. He, however, recommends his fiamily to 
his uncle's care, and exhorts all his children to 
remember their duty to their superiors and their 
inferiors, tenderly adding^ — " And so God bleas 
you all !" It appears by the grant and assign- 
ment of his uncle, that he was entitled to the 
collection of the kit-cat portraits, and that he 
had not long before his death erected a new 
room at Bam-elms, in which the nictures were 
then hung. Seventeen days after his death old 
Jacob Tonson made his will, in which he con- 
firmed a settlement that he had made on him, 
(probably at the time of his marriage) and ap- 
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pointed his great nephew, Jacob Tonson, the 
eldest son of the former Jacob, his executor and 
residuary legatee.* 

The following epitaph, written bv a young 
gentleman of Eton, is copied from the Gentle- 
man't Mayazine for 1736, vol. vi. p. 106. 

" vita vdumine pcncto, 

Hie flois Jacobi Tonson, 

IttrpoUtt aockvum principiD : 

gni Telnt otntetriz Muaiam 

htlMeem edidU 

felices ingenii putos. 

Lngete, Scrtptorum Chonu, 

et frangite calamos t 

Ule Tester margme ertuuM deteiur j 

sed luec po^rema Inscriptio 

huic prinuB moriU pagiiue, 

imprimatur^ 

jlBpreto tepulchri oommlssiu 

ipse editor careat tiiuto : 

hlc jacet Bibtiopota, 

folio vite diUpeo, 

expectaas nooam editionem 

auetiortm et emaxtafiorem." 

T«AN8LATION. • 

The Tolome of bis life complete 
Here, reader, with the end jroa meet 
Of Jacob Tonaon, 'monf bis trade 
Best gilt, and best letter'd made j 
Who, like a midwife, to the mnse. 
If called apon, could scarce refuse 
(When sbe the press bad nndergone 
By nature or entreaty won) 
DeliTering her to end her pains 
Of tbe chance oflfaprlng of her brains : 
In this, like a bawd midwife found. 
That soon as the inftnt he bad bound. 
Not keeplnK lady moae's fcme. 
He pnbllshea to tlie world her shame. 
For which sbe oft this fate did meet. 
Eternal pennance in a sheet ; 
Owning herself by every wcffd 
A lewd dull jilt upon record. 

Yet monm bis death, ye writers all. 
Ye vulgar great and vulgar small ; 
Let some in periods long compose 
A grave oratton m grave prose, 
While tbe poetic tuneful train 
In after degy complain ; 
Or if their nmins turn to lyric. 
Sing old friend Jacob's panegyric : 
To him for proof their works were brought 
He carefblly revised each thought : 
With criMe death but liaving strife. 
Death blotted out his line of life. 
And he who many a scribbling elf 
Abridged, is now abridged himself. 
Wben heaven renewed tbe original text, 
TwBs with erratat few perplext I 
Pleased with the copy, twas collated 
And to a better life translated. 

But let to life this supplement 
Be printed on the monument. 
Lest the first page of death should be, 
Great editor, a blank to thee } * 
And thou, who many titles gave. 
Should want a title for this grave. 

" Stay, passenger, and dr^ a tear. 
Here lies a noted bookseller : 
This marble index here is placed 
To tell that when be found defaced 
His book of lifb, he died with grief) 
Yet he by true and genuine bdief 
A new edition may expect, 
Far more enlarged and more oontect** 

1735. RoherU Stephani Thetaurtu Littgute 
Latirut, in four volumes folio, much augmented 
and amended, by the Rev. Edmund Law ; John 
Taylor, MA.; Rev. Thomas Johnson, M.A.; 



* Jacob Tonson was succeeded as stationer to the prince 
of Wales, by Mr. Samnei Gibbons. 



and Sandys Hutchinson, M.A . London, printed 
for Samuel Harding, bookseller, at the Bible 
and Anchor, on the Pavement, St. Martin's-lane. 

1735, Nov. 26. John Gbay, bookseller, gave 
100 guineas for the uopyright of the History of 
George Barnwell, to Mr. Lillo,* the author. Mr. 
Gray became a dissenting minister, and after- 
wards complying with the terms of admission 
into the church of England, rector of Ripon, in 
Yorkshire. In conjunction with Andrew Reed, 
he abridged the Philosophical Transactiotu from 
1720 to 1732, in two vols. 4to. na*?. He also 
published the Elmerick of Lillo ; and, at the 
dving request of the author, dedicated it to 
Frederickprince of Wales. 

1735. Tne BibU in tbe Lithuanian la^;uage, 
was printed at Karalanska, a town of Russia, 
seated on the Tunguska river. A copy is in the 
royal library of Copenhagen. — Cotton. 

1735. Valleyre, a printer, in France, made 
an attempt to cast plates of metal, for printing 
calenders ; it is a rude essay at stereotype print- 
ing, and M. Camus has given an impression of 
one of his plates, containing^tbe calender for 
March and April, and supposes it to be of this 
date. 

1735, Nov. 27. DM, Robert Andrews, aged 
eighty years, a letter-founder in Charterhouse- 
street, London. He was a member of the court 
of assistants in the stationers' company. Mr. Sil- 
vester Andrews, his son, carried on the business 
of letter-founding at Oxford. In 1733, Thomas 
James purchased both their foundries. 

1735. The Prompter. 

1735, March 13. The Old Whig ; or. Con. 
sistent Protestant, No. 1. A great portion of this 
work was written by Dr. Chandler,f a learned 
dissenting minister, who was zealously attached 
to the person and character of George II. 

1735. London and Dublin Magazine ; or, 
the Gentleman's Monthly Intelligencer. London, 
printed, and Dublin reprinted, for George Faulk- 
ner, for 1735. This was a piratical reimpression 
or Dublin edition of tbe London Magaztne. 

1736, Feb. 3. Died, Besnard Lintot, a 
celebrated bookseller of London. BamabyJ 
(Bernard) Lintott, son of John Lintott, late of 
Horsham, a Sussex yeoman, was bound appren- 
tice, at stationers' hsJl, to Thomas Lingard, De- 



* George Lillo was bom at London, FM>. 4, 1093. He 
carried on the business of a jeweller many years with 
great reputation. He well knew how to tondi the heart; 
and his pieces, which are subservient to tbe cause of 
virtue, are George Bamwett, Fatal CuriotUf, and Arim 
of Fevertham. He died Sept. 3, 1739. 

t Samuel Chandler was bom at Hungerfbrd, In Berk- 
shire, in IIS9S, and was educated for tbe ministry amongst 
the dissenters. In I7I< he was chosen minister of the 
congregation at Peckham, and the income being slender, 
he commenced business as a bookseller in tbe Poultry, 
which he however relinquished upon his being appointed 
minister of the Old Jewry meeting. He was compllinented 
by the universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow with tbe 
diploma of D. D., and was elected a member of tbe royal 
and antiquarian societies. Dr. Chandler died May 3, 17M, 
and was buried in Bunhill Fields. His sermons have been 
printed in four volumes, Svo. 

t This was the name under which he was bound appren- 
tice g but he soon dropped Bamaby , and, alter some years, 
wrote Lintot with a single ( at the end. 
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cember 4, 1690 ; turned over to John Harding,* 
169...; and made firee March 18, 1699. He 
soon afterwards commenced business as a book- 
seller, at the sign of the Cross Keys, between the 
Temple gates, where he was patronized by many 
of the most eminent writers of a period whicn 
has been styled the Aug^ustine age of English 
literature. John Dunton thus characterizes Mr. 
Lintot: — ''He lately published a Collection of 
Tragic Tales, &c., by which I perceive he is 
angry with the world, and scorns it into the bar- 
in ; and I cannot blame him : for D'Urfey 
bis author) both treats and esteems it as it de- 
serves ; too hard a task for those whom it flatters ; 
or perhaps for Bernard himself, should the world 
ever change its humour, and grin upon him. 
However, to do Mr. Lintott justice, he is a man 
of very g^d principles, and I dare engage will 
never want an author of Sol-Fa, so long as the 
playhouse will encourage his comedies." In 
1716 he served the office of renter warden to the 
stationers' company; in 1722-3, he was elected 
into the court of assistants ; and served the office 
of under warden in 1729. In 1714, Lintot en- 
tered into a very liberal agreement with Pope, 
for his translation of Homer'i Iliad ; the printing 
of which was soon afterwards begun by Mr. 
Bowyer, and diligently attended to by all parties. 
Gay,t in a letter to Congreve, April 7, 1716, 
facetiously says, " Mr. Pope's Homer is retarded 
by the great rains that have fallen of late, which 
causes the sheets to be long a-drying. This 
gives Mr. Lintot great uneasiness ; who is now 
endeavouring to engage the curate of the parish 
to pray for fair weather, that his work may go 
on.^ There does not appear to have been any 
altercation between the bookseller and the au- 
thor during the whole period of the publication 
of the Iltad or Odyuey, which continued till 
1725 ; but, from whatever cause it may have 
arisen, the friendship between Mr. Pope and his 
publisher appears to have terminated with the 

* without flattery he deserrefl to be cmlled a very ooarte- 
ODS man, of a lovely proportioii, exttemdy well nuule — 
■a handionie a mien, and ai good an air aa, perhaps, few 
of hi* nelghbonrs exceed him, lo that hla body makes a 
Twy bandflome tenement for his mind. I came acquainted 
with him at Stuibiteh fair, and taavlag dealt with him 
several years, I find him to be a very honest man— am on- 
derstanding bookseller, and a zealons Chnrch-of-England' 
man, yet to do him justice, he is no bigot to any party. 

t John Gay was bom at or nesr Barnst^ile, in Devon- 
shire, in 1088, and educated at the Qtammar school in that 
town. He was apprenticed to a silk mercer in London, 
but in a few years quitted trade, and commenced aathor. 
His first poem, entitled Rural SporU, printed in I711« and 
dedicated to Toft, gained him me ftiendship of that poet 
and his Mends. Gay obtained aevenl employments in 
the reign of qaeen Anne, bat on the accession of thehoose 
of Hanover, bis expectations of fortho' preferment were 
disappointed. In 1710 he pnbUsbed his poems, by snli- 
aciipUon, which produced him ^1000, but embaiUng in 
the South Sea bubble, he lost the whole. In 1727 appeared 
Us Beggar't Opera, by which he got altogether about 
jf 1600. Gay was at all times a bad economist, and ^e 
duke and duchess of Queensbury took him into their house, 
and managed bis ailUrs, so that at bis death, which took 
place December 4, 179s, he left upwards of .^SOW. His 
remains were interred in Westminster abbey, where a 
monument was erected to his memory, with an epitaph 
written by Pope, who describes him 

Of manners gentle, of aflkctions mild. 
In wit a man, stmidldty a child. 



conclusion of Homer.* In an undated letta, 
addressed by Mr. Pope to the eail of BmliiigtaB 
about that period, his description of his vki 
friend Bernard Lintot is given with the moei 
exquisite humour.f " I know of nothings in onr 
language," says Dr. Warton, " that e^oeJs it. 
except, perhaps, Mr. Colman's description in a 
Teme Filitu, of an expedition of a bookselkr 
and his wife to Oxfortt." Peihaps Mr. P<^ 
conceived that Lintot had risen above his prvftr 
level ; for it appears that early in 1727, having, 
by successful exertions in business, acquired a 
decent competence, and made some addititnis to 
his paternal inheritance in Sussex , he was de- 
sirous of tracing the origin of his famihr ; awl 
for that purpose consulted Humphrey Wanley, 
who had then the custody of the earl of Oxfords 
heraldic manuscripts, and in whose diarf is the 
following memorandum : — " Young Mr. lintm 
the bookseller, came enquiring after amu, whs 
now, it seems, want to turn gentlefolks. I oooM 
find none of their names." In 1727 Pope ns- 



* The following dnms were paid by lintot to Ttif, hr 
the various works here mentioned : 

^ a. a. 
1711, ret. If, statins, first book; Vertmnniu 

and Pomona Iff S S 

„ JforeAM, First edition of the Rape 7 t • 

„ April 9, to a Lady presenting Voltnre 
upon Silence. To the author of a 
Poem called Snccesslo s IS ( 

1713, l''ei. S3, Windsor Forest SS S • 

„ July 31, Ode on St. Cecilia's Day IS • • 

1714, Fe6. SO, Additions to the Hape IS • 9 

„ JforeA as, Homer, vol. I tis (0 

660 books on royal paper I7ff • * 

171s, Fet. 1, Temple of Fame 3S s • 

„ ^prU SI, Key to the Lock !• 13 • 

171s, Fei. g. Homer, vol. II tlS • • 

„ Jfiqr 7, 630 royal paper I3« • • 

„ Juljr 17, Essay on Criticism IS • 

1717, .<l<i«iu< g. Homer, vol. Ill lis • • 

171 8, Jon. 6, 630 royal paper I3« • • 

„ afore* 3, Homer, VOL rv ais • • 

630 royal paper 1st • • 

„ Oc*. 17. Homer, VOL V Sis • • 

I7ig, JprU 6, 650 royal paper II* • 

1790, Fci. 26, Homer, VOL VL tIS • t 

' „ Jira]r7,6soroyidpaper It* • • 

I7SI, Dee. IS, PameU's Poems 

Paid Mr. Pope for the subscription money 
due on the md vol. of his Homer, and 
on his 6th vol. at the agreement for the 
said 6tta VOL (I had Mr. Pope's assign- 
ment for the roysl paper that were 

then left of his Homer) 84* « • 

Copy money for the Odyssey, vols. I. H. 
111. I and 730 of each vol. printed on 

royal paper, 4to 6IS t • 

Copy money for the Odyssey, vols. IT. 

v., and 730 of each vol royal «M IS 7t 

vtf4a44 s H 



Dr. Johnson says, that Pope oflered an Knglfaih niad to 
the subscribers, in six volumes quarto, for stx guineat. 
Bernard Lintot became proprietor, on condition of siqifiy. 
ing, at his own expense, all the copies which were to k» 
deuvered to subscribers, or presented to IMends, and pay- 
ing if 100 for every volume. 

The subscribers were fire hundred and serenty-Cn. 
Hie copies for which subscriptions were given, wo* di 
hundred and fiity-four. For these copies, P^e had notUag 
to pay ; he, thea^ore, received, including the jffSM pa 
volume, five thousand three hundred and twenty poasils, 
four shillings, without deduction, as the books were of- 
pUed by lintot. 

Homer, finely printed from an Elzevir letter by WiDiaB 
Bowyer, sold at Sf . 6rf. a volume bound. 

t See Nichols's IMerarp Aneahtte, vol. vU. p. i;«. 
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doubtedly conc^rad a very ill impression of his 
quondam bookseller, and vented his indignation 
without mercy in the Duneiad. His principal 
delinquency, however, seems to have been, that 
he was a stout man, clumsily made, not a very 
considerable scholar, and that he filled his shop 
with rubric poitt. Agidnst his benevolence and 
general moral character there is not even an in- 
sinuation. In the first book, he is thus ungra- 
ciously introduced — 

" Hence Mlscellaniea BprtnK, the weekly boait 
Of CiuU's choice press, and lintot's labile poat." 

On which the learned annotator remarks, that 
" the former was fined by the court of king's 
bench for publishing obscene books ; the latter 
vtvally adorned hu thop with titUt m red letter: 
In the race described in the second book of the 
Duneiad, in honour of the goddess of Dulness, 
Lintot and Curll are entered as rival candidates : 

" Bat loftr Untot in the ebde lOM : 
"lUa prize Is mine I who tempt it are my foe* i 
WiUt me began this genlos, and shall end.* 
He spoke i and who with Untot shall contend ) 
Fear hdd him mat& Alone, ontanght to fear. 
Stood danntlessCaill! ' behold that rival here ! 
The lace by vigonr, not by vaonts, is won g 
Bo take the hindmost, heUI' (he said) and mn. 
Swift as a bant the bailiff leaves behind. 
He left huge Lintot, and ont-stiipp'd the wind. 
As when a dab-chick waddles through the copse 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops j 
So labMng on, wlUi shoulders, bands, and head. 
Wide as a windmill all his figure spread. 
With aims expanded Bernard rows bis state, 
And t^ft-ltgfi Jacot* seems to emulate." 



Bernard Lintot appears to have soon after re- 
linquished his business to his son Henry, and 
to have retired to Horsham, in Sussex ; for which 
county he was nominated high sherifi" in Novem- 
ber, 1735, an honour which he did not live to 
enjoy. He died at the age of sixty-one years. 
In the newspapers of the day he was styled 
" Bernard Lintot, esq., of the Middle Temple, 
late an eminent bookseller in Fleet-street." 

1736. Proceedings in the tiibmiuitm betwixt 
W. R. Freehaim, hi* majeity'i printer, and Mr. 
J. Blair, of Anlblair, and Mr. J. Nmm, of 
Greenyards, aspirituj to be King'i Printert. 
Edinburgh, 1736, folio. 

1736. Died, Thom.\s James, letterfounder in 
Bartholomew close, London. He was the son of 
the rev. John James, vicar of Basingstoke, and 
served his apprenticeship with Mr. Robert An- 
drews. In 1710 he went to Holland for the 
Eurpose of purchasing a set of matrices, and on 
is return commencedbusinessin Aldermanbury, 
from thence he removed to Town-ditch, and at 
leng^ settled in St. Bartholomew close. He 
was connected with Ged in prosecuting the de- 
sign of stereotype printing, in which he expended 
much of his fortune, and suffered in his proper 
business ; " for the printers," say Rowe Mores, 
" would not employ him, because the block- 
printing, had it succeeded, would have been 



* Jacob Tonsoa the elder.— This epHhet areas fTom an 
•wkwardneu of gait. 



prejudicial to theirs." Upon the death of Mr. 
James, the following circular was issued through 
the trade : — Advertitement. The death of Mr. 
Thomas James, of Bartholomew-close, letter- 
founder, having been industriously published in 
the newspapers, without the least mention of any 
person to succeed in his business, it is become 
necessary for the widow James to give as public 
notice, that she carries on the business of lettei- 
foundmg, to as great exactness as formerly, by 
her son John James, who had managed it 
during his father's long illness ; the letter this 
advertisement is printed on being his perform- 
ance : And he casts all other sorts, from the 
largest to the smallest size; also the Saxon, 
Greek, Hebrew, and all the oriental types of 
various sizes. 

1736, AprU2. Died, Jacob ToNSON,the elder, 
the most celebrated bookseller that this country 
ever produced. He was the son of a barber- 
surgeon of the same name in Holboro, who died 
in 1668. He was apprenticed June 0, 1670, to 
Thomas Basset,* bookseller, and having been 
admitted a freeman of the company of stationers, 
Dec. 20, 1677, commenced business on his own 
account. At this period his finances could not 
have been very flourishing; for it is recorded that 
he was unable to pay twenty pounds for the first 
play of Dryden's, the Spanish Friar, 1681, and 
was accordingly compelled to admit another 
bookseller to share in the transaction. To this 
circumstance, added to the lucky bargain with 
the possessor of the copyright of Paradise Lost,f 
may be referred most ot his subsequent popularity 
and good fortune. 

Sir Walter Scott (says our author) has pre- 
sented the several unedited letters between the 
poet and his publisher, which throws a good deal 
of light upon the history of both. The earliest 
of these was in 1684, preparatory to the printing 
of the second volume of Miscellaneous Poems^ 
equally known by the name of Dryden or of 
Tonson, and is written in terms of great fami- 
liarity, with thanks for "two melons." Tonson's 
reply is perfectly the tradesman's; satisfied with 
the translations of Ovid, which he had received 
for his third Miscellany, but objecting, as usual. 



* Dunton chaiacteiizes a Mr. R. Basset, in Fleet-street. 
" I shaU not speak of the wit and parts of this young 
man ; but that remarkable fntitnde that shines so hiisht 
in his countenance. It Is true, fighting is not his trade ; 
yet he can wear his courage upon occasion as handsomely 
as a gentleman does leaniing ; for he knows how to ap- 
prove both his loyalty and valour ; and I leally believe 
would be as literal ot his blood as his money, for the 
preservation of our dear-booKht new-ieooveied Ubeitlca.'' 

t Barbazon Allmer, the assignee of Samuel Simmons, 
disposes of one half of bis rleht in Paradiu Last, to Jacob 
Tonson, August 17, lOSS : the other half at «• adtmux, 
Mareh S4, IWO. 

t Speaking of Tonson's Miaeettanf Poems, in a letter 
dated Mar SO, 1709, Pope says, "I shallbesatisfled if 1 can 
lose my tune agreeably this way, wlthoat losing my repu- 
tation . I can be content with a bare saving game, without 
being thought sa emhuiU kami (with which lUUe Jaeot 
gradonsly dignified his adventurers and volunteers in 
poetry.) Jscob creates poets, as kings do knights ; not for 
their honour, but for their money. Certainly he onght to 
be esteemed a worker of miracles, who is grown rich by 
poetry." Wycherly, In reply, with an indecent allnsion 
to scriptoie, obaerres, "You will make Jaeoi's taMtr 
raise you to immortality." 



~^ 
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to the price — haring, as he stated, only 1446 
lines for fifty guineas, when he expected to have 
had at the rate of ldl8 lines for forty gfuineas ; 
adding that he had a better hargain with Juve- 
nal, which is reckoned not so easy to translate 
as Ovid. The value of Dryden's translations of 
the classics was so fiiUy impressed upon Tonson's 
mind, in consequence of the rapid sale of the six 
volumes of MUcellaniet, among which they had 
appeared, that he induced the poet to undertake 
a version of Virgil's Mneids and Georgia. Mr. 
Malone's industry has ascertained the terms on 
which this compact was to have been fulfilled. 
There were two classes of subscribers, the first of 
whom paid five guineas each, to adorn the work 
with engravings ; beneath each of which, in due 
and grateful remembrance, were blazoned the 
arms of a subscriber. This class amounted to 
one hundred and one persons. The second sub- 
scribers were two hundred and fifty in number, 
at two guineas each. But from these sums was 
to be deducted the expense of the engravings, 
though these were only the plates used for Ogil- 
by's Virgil, a little retouched. Besides the sub- 
scriptions, Dryden received from Tonson fifty 
pounds for each book of the Georgia and jEneid, 
and probably the same for the Pa$torali collec- 
tively. The price charged by Jacob for the 
copies delivered to subscribers, appears to have 
been exorbitant, and reduced the amount of 
Dryden's profits to about twelve or thirteen 
hundred pounds, a sum trifling, when compared 
with the remuneration received by Pope for his 
version of the Iliad, which was somewhere be- 
tween five and six thousands pounds. When 
Dryden's translations had advanced as far as the 
completion of the seventh ^neid, a little quarrel 
broke out between him and his publisher ; during 
which the poet charges Tonson with a view from 
the very beginning to deprive him of all profit — 
by the second subscriptions, alluding, of course, 
to the excessive price required by the bookseller 
for the volumes from the subscribers. By his 
success in trade, Tonson had acquired a sufficient 
sum to purchase an estate at Ledbuiy, in Hert- 
fordshire, where he died. In 1703, about forty 
noblemen and gentlemen formed the famous 
Kit-cat club,* purely from the design of distin- 
guishing themselves by an active zeal for the 
Protestant succession in the house of Hanover. 
Jacob Tonson was their secretary, and by virtue 
of that office, became possessed of the pictures of 
all the original members of that club. 

Immortal made, aa Kit-cat bf his pies. 

Jacob Tonson, however plain in his appear- 
ance, was certainly a worthy man,f and was not 



* They met at a bonae in Shire-Une ; and took their title 
from the name of ChriHopher Cat. a pastrf-cook, who ex- 
celled in malcins mutton-pies, which were retcolarly part 
of the entertainment. The portraits were painted by sir 
Qodfrer Kneller, on canvas somewhat largrer than a three 
quarters, and less than a half, length : a size which has 
ever since been denominated a Kit-cat (Tom this circum- 
stance. Sir Oodfrey Kneller died Oct. sfi, ITiS, aged 7S. 

t Fbr Dnnton's character of Jacob Tonson, and his 
dealing with Dryden, see page Mi, antt. 



only respected, but lived in familiar 

with some of the most considerable peiscMs k 
his day.* 

A splendid volume under the title of The Sk- 
Cat Cluh, done from the orinnal paintings aS 
sir Godfrey Kneller, by Mr. Faber, sold by J 
Tonson in the Strand, and T. Fabex, at'tb 
Golden Head in Bloomsbnry-sqaare, «as pcb- 
lished in 1735 ; containing an engraved titk- 
page and dedication; and forty-three portoia 
beginning with sir Godfrey Kneller, and endia; 
with Mr. Tonson's, who is represented in a gomt 
and cap, holding in his right band a volome let- 
tered Paradise Lost. Faber besan the plate, 
which are all dated in 1732 ; aud the voIuhk Ii 
dedicated to the duke of Somerset, " to whose 
liberality the collection of prints owed its rar 
being, in setting the example to the other mea- 
bers of the Kit-cat club 'of honouring^ Mr. Ton- 
son with these portraits;" aud who was "evo 
eminently distinguished by that noble prindpk, 
for the support of which that association we 
known to liave been formed, the lore of thai 
country and its constitutional liberties." 

1736, Jidf. The plan of inserting a regiiW 
series of the Parliamentary Debates in the 
Gentleman'i Magazine, was first put into piv- 
tice at this time. From the time of Mr. Cave's 
first connexion with the newspaper, at Nonrid. 
while he was an apprentice, he conceived i 
strong idea of the utility of publishing tke 
debates, and had an opportunity, whilst engi^ 
in a situation at the post-office, not only as staud 
by Dr. Johnson, of supplying his London fneods 
with provincial papers ; but he also contrived le 
furnish the country printers with these writta 
minutes of the proceedings in the two houses of 
parliament, which, says Mr. Nichols, "witUi 
my own remembrance, were reg^arly circukletl 
in the coffee houses, before the <laily papas 
were tacitly permitted to report the debates." We 
have already given instances of Mr. Cave's in- 
fringement of the orders of the house of ooa- 
mons. The method of proceeding to obtain ik 
debates, is thus related by sir John Hawkins: 

" Taking with him a friend or two, he fomd 
means to procure for them and himself admis- 
sion into tite galleir of the house of commons, 
or to some concealed station in the other hoose; 
and then they privately took down notes of the 
several speeches, and the general tendency tai 
substance of the arguments. Thus fiun^hed. 
Cave and his associates would adjourn to i 
neighbouring tavern, and compiu'e and adjna 
their notes ; by means whereof, and the help of 
their memories, they became enabled to fix al 
least the substance of what they had so Utdj 
heard and remarked. The reducing this aoie 



* Both Llntot and Tonson were rivals for pabllahia(> 
work of Dr. Young's. The poet answered both lettos tkr 
same mominfc, bat nnfortimately misdirected then, la 
these epistles, he complained of the rascally cupidity cf 
each. In the one intended for Tonson, fae said, that LiaW 
was a great scoundrel, that printin); with Um was oat of 
the question ; and writing to Untot, he declared tkat 
Tonson was an old meal, wHh other epithets eqaaOy 
opprobrious. 
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matter into form was the work of a fature day 
and of an abler hand ; Guthrie, the historian, a 
writer for the booksellers, whom Cave retained 
for the purpose." But these debates were not 
given till the session was ended ; and then only 
with the initial and final letters of each speaker. 

Thus far all went on smoothly for two years ; 
till on the 20th of April, 1738, a complaint being 
made to the house, tnat the publishers of several 
written and printed news letters and papers had 
taken upon them to give accounts therein of the 
proceedioss of the house ; it was resolved, "That 
it is a high indignity to, and a notorious breach 
of, the privilege of this house, for any news- 
writer, in letters, or other papers, to give there- 
in, any account of the debates, or other pro- 
ceedings of this house, or any committee thereof, 
as well during the recess, as the sitting of parlia- 
ment; and that this house will proceed with the 
utmost severity against such offenders." During 
the debates, sir William Younge earnestly im- 
plored the house of commons to put down the 
printing of the debates of the house ; he was fol- 
lowed by sir Thomas Winnington, who, in the 
midst of a long speech, made the following ob- 
servation : — ^" You will have the tpetchet of the 
htnue every day printed, even during your session, 
and toe shall be looked upon as the most con- 
temptible assembly on the face of the earth." 
The absurd spirit which dictated this resolution, 
has not yet departed from the legislature ; and it 
has been truly remarked, that even at the present 
hour, "were tlie question put, whether journal- 
ists attend to report by connivance, or by open 
sufferance, there is little doubt the sticklers for 
privilege would decide for the former." 

Some expedient was now become necessary; 
and the caution (not the vanity) of Cave suggest- 
ing to him a popular fiction; in June, 1738, he 
prefaced the debates by what he chose to call 
" An Appendix to Captain Lemuel Gulliver's 
Account of the famous Empire of Lilliput;" 
and the proceedings in parliament were given 
under the title of "Debates in the Senate of 
Great Lilliput." Not thinking himself, how- 
ever, perfectly secure, even by this total con- 
cealment of the speakers, he did not venture to 
put his own name to the title-pages of the maga- 
zine; but published them under the name of 
one of his nephews, Edward Cave, junior, 
which was continued until 1792. In the follow- 
ing year he again used his own name, and gave 
the debStes, as at first, with the initial and final 
letters. 

A new era in politics, occasioned by the motion 
to remove the minister, Feb. 13, 1740^1, bring- 
ing on much warmer debates, required " the 
pen of a more nervous writer than he who had 
hitherto conducted them;" and "Cave, dis- 
missing Guthrie, committed the care of this 
part of his monthly publication to Johnson," 
who had already given ample specimens of his 
ability. But the Lilliputian disguise was still 
continued, even beyond the period of Johnson's 
debates, which, as has been authenticated by 
his own diary, began Nov. 19, 1740, and ended 



Feb. 23, 1742-9.* And theSu debates, which, 
every competent judge must allow, exhibit a 
memorable specimen of the extent and prompti- 
tude of Johnson's faculties, and which have 
induced learned foreigners to compare British 
with Roman eloquence, were hastily sketched by 
Johnson, while he was not yet thirty-two, while 
he had little acquaintance with Hie, while he 
was struggling, not for distinction, but existence. 
On the 3d of April, 1747, a complaint having 
been made in the house of lords against Edwaiu 
Cave and Thomas Astley, for printing in their 
respective magazines (the Gentleman^s and the 
London) an account of the Trial of Simon Lord 
Lovat, they were both ordered into the custody 
of the gentieman usher of the black rod. — On 
the lOtn of April, Mr. Cave, in custody, 
petitioned the house; expressing his sorrow for 
nis offence; begging pardon for the same; 
promising never to onend again in the like man- 
ner ; and praying to be discharged. — On the 30di 
of April, the lord Raymond reported from the 
committee appointed to consider of the offences 
of Astiey ana Cave, "that they had ordered 
Cave to be brought before them ; and the book 
complained of being shown to him, he owned 
that he printed and published it." Being asked, 
" how he came to publish an account of lord 
Lovat's trial, and from whom he had the account 
so published .'*" he said, " it was done inadver- 
tently; he was very sorry for having offended; 
that he published the said account of the trial 



* In 1740-1, Dr. Johnaon ancceeded WllUun Gathiie in 
drawing up the debates. The eloquence, the force of argu- 
ment, and the splendour of language, displayed in the 
several speeches, are well known, and unirenally admiTCd. 
The following anecdote is related by sir Jolm Hawldns : — 
*' Dr. Johnson, Mr. Weddcibnrn, (lord Loughborough) 
Dr. Francis, the translator of Horace, Mr. Murphy, Mr. 
Chetwyn, and svveral other gentlemen, dined witii Poote. 
After dinner, an important debate, toward the end of sir 
Robert Walpnle's administration, b^g mentioned. Dr. 
Francis observed, that Mr. Pitt's speech, upon that occa- 
sion, was the best he had ever read. He had been em. 
ployed, he added, during a number of yeani, in the study 
of Demosthenes, and had finished a translation of that 
celebrated orator, with all the decorations of style and 
language witliin the reach of his capacity. Many of the 
company remembered the debate, and several passaf^ea 
were cited ITom the speech, with the approbation and ap- 
plause of all present. Dnilng the ardour of the conversa- 
tion, Joluuon remained silent. When Uie warmth of pta^e 
Bubdded, he opened with these words : * That speech I 
wrote in a garret in Exeter-street.' The company was 
struck with astonishment. After staring at each other 
for some time, in silent amaze. Dr. Francis asked how that 
speech could be written by him. ■ Sir, said Johnson, I 
wrote it in Exeter-street : I never was in the gallery of 
the house of commons but once ; Cave had interest with 
the door-keepers : he and the persons employed under him 
got admittance : they brought away the subject of discns- 
idon, the names of the sp«ikers, the side they took, and 
the order in wliich they rose, together with notes of the 
varioas arguments adduced in the course of the debate. 
The whole was afterwards communicated to me, and I 
composed the speeches in the form they now have in the 
parliamentary debates. For tlie speeches of that period 
are all reprinted from Cave's Magazine.* To this discovery 
Dr. Francis made answer : ' Then, sir, you have exceeded 
Demosthenes himself, for to say you have exceeded 
Francis's Demosthenes would be nothing.' The rest of 
the company were lavish of their compliments to Johnson : 
one, in particular, praised his imparttality, observing that 
be had dealt out reason and eloquence witii an equal hand 
to both parties. " That is not quite true, sir," said John- 
son ; " I saved appearances well enough, but I took care 
that the whig dogs should not have the best of it." 

4 Kl 
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from a printed paper which was lefl at his house, 
directea to him ; but he does not know from 
whom it came." Being aslced, " how long he 
has been a publisher of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine?" he said, " that it is about sixteen years 
since it was first published ; that he was con- 
cerned in it at first with his nephew ; and since 
the death of his nephew, he has done it entirely 
himself." Notice being taken to hun, " that the 
said books have contained debates in parlia- 
ment ;" he said, " he had lefi ofi° the debates ; 
that he had not published any debates relative to 
this house above these twelve months ; that there 
was a speech or two relating to the other house, 
put in about the latter end of last year." Being 
asked, " how he came to take upon him to pub- 
lish debates in parliament?" he said, "he was 
extremely sorry for it ; that it was a very great 
presumption ; but he was led into it by custom, 
•nd the piactice of other people: that there was 
a month^ book, publishea before the magazines, 
called ue Polttieal State, which contained 
debates in parliament ; and that he never heard, 
till lately, that any persons were punished for 
printing those books." Being asked, "how he 
came by the speeches which ne printed in the 
Gentleman's Magazine P" he saia, " he got into 
the house, and heard them, and made use of 
a black 1^ pencil, and onlv took notes of some 
remarkable passages ; and, from his memory, he 
put them together himself." Notice being uJcen 
to him, " that some of the speeches were very 
long, consisting of several pages;" he said, "he 
wrote them himself, from notes which he took, 
assisted bv his memory." Being asked, "whether 
he printed no speeches but such as were so put 
together by himself, from his own notes?" he 
said, " Sometimes he has had speeches sent him 
by very eminent persons; that he has had 
speeches sent him by the members themselves ; 
and has had assistance from some members, who 
have taken notes of other members' speeches." 
Being asked, "if he ever had any person whom 
he kept in pay, to make speeches for him ?" be 
said, " he never had." 

The report proceeds to state, that Astley had 
been also brought before them; and a former 
examination of the 8th of April having been 
read to him, he said, "that contained all the in- 
formation he was able to give their lordships." 

"Few of the collections of parliamentary 
debates can be justly regarded as much more 
authentic than Johnson's Orations. The most 
ancient are probably the most authentic. 
IfEweis Journals of Elizabeth's Parliaments, 
as they contain the oldest parliamentary speeches, 
are assuredly the most curious. The first volume 
of the Commons' Journals contains several im- 
portant debates during the interesting period 
Rom the accession of James I. till the cessation 
of parliaments under his unhappy son. The 
authentic debates of the session, 1621, were 
published in 1766, from a member's manuscript. 
The collections of Rushworth contain many of 
the parliamentary debates during the civil wars. 
To these follow Gray's Debates, which are still 



more authentic. But as to those various coUec 
tions, which profess to give the parliamentary 
debates during that disputations period, from 
the Restoration till late times, tliey can be 
deemed of little more authority than the speeches 
of Johnson. 

" It was the Revolution which finally un- 
shackled the press. But it was still criminal, 
at least dangerous, to publish parliamentary pro- 
ceedings without parliamentary permission. 
During king William's reign, the newspapeo 
sometimes gave a detached speech of a particu- 
lar speaker, who wished, by contributing the out- 
lines, to gratify his vanity, or secure his seat. 

" It was in the factious times which immedi- 
ately succeeded, when parliamentary debates 
were first distributed through the land in monthly 
pamphlets. Then it was that Beyer's zeal pn^ia- 
gated the Political State. This was succeeded, 
on the accession of George I. by the Hittorical 
Registers, which were published by soberer men, 
and may be supposed therefore to contain more 
satisfactory information. 

"The Gentleman's Magazine soon after fur- 
nished the public with still more finished debates, 
which were first compiled by Guthrie, then by 
Johnson, and aiterwuds by Hawkesworth. The 
success of this far-famed miscellany prompted 
many competitors for public favour, who aO 
found an interest in propagating what the people 
read, however contrary to parliamentary resolves. 
And these resolves have at length given way to 
the spirit of the people, who, as they enjoy the 
right of instructing their representatives, seen 
to have established the privilege of knowii^ 
what their representatives say."* 

1736. Died, Joseph Dameb, formerly a book- 
seller at Dorchester, which town he nepreseDtcd 
in parliament in 1722. He retired to Ireland, 
where he died, aged 6() years, the richest private 
gentleman, and the greatest miser in that countir, 
having raised a fortune for his family, \t hich was 
ennobled by his son, lord Milton. ' Mr. Darner 
married Maiy, the daughter of John Churchill, 
and niece to Awnsham Churchill, noticed at 
page 639 ante. The following lines are taken 
Rom a whimsical little work, called Jemmy 
Carson's Collections, Sec. and form part of " an 
elegy on the much lamented death of Mr. Da- 
rner, the famous rich man, who died the sixth 
dayof July, 1723."t 

" BenMth this verduit hillock Uea, 
Duner the wealthy and the vise ; 
His heirs, that he mipht sa/ely rest. 
Have put his carcase in a chest ; 
The very chest in which they say 
His other self, his money lay. 
And if his heirs continue kind 
To that dear self he left behind, 
1 dare believe that four in Ave 
WiU think his better half alive." 

1736, Died, James Knapton, of whom Dun- 
ton says, "he is a very accomplished person; 
not that sort of animal that flutters from taven 



* Prel^e to Johnson's Debates, I'sr, pp. 6 -9. 
t Mr. Nichols, in his account of the Chnrchllls, vol. i. 
p. ISO, LUerarp AnecJata, 8.iys Mr. Domer died in 17^. 
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to playhouse,, and again back again, all his life 
made up with wig and cravat, without one dram 
of thought in his composition ; but a person 
made up with sound worth, brave and generous; 
and shows, by his purchasing Dampier'i Voyaget, 
he knows how to value a good copy." Mr. Knap- 
ton continued business with great reputation till 
his death, in 1736 ; and was succeeded by two 
of his brothers, John and Patd Knapton, both 
men of great eminence. 

1736, Feb. 22. Died, William Churchill, 
esq., bookseller to his majesty. He was im- 
mensely rich, to which his printing Rymer's 
Fadera, at queen Anne's expense, greatly con- 
tributed. 

1736, May 25. Mr. Benjamin Motte, book- 
seller, London, filed a bill in chancery agaimt 
Mr. Faulkner,* bookseller, of Dublin, to prevent 
the sale of the Dublin edition of Swift's works 
in EnglMid. Swift interposed on this occasion, 
for he wrote a letter to MTotte of the above date, 
and it would appear his mediation was success- 
ful, fh>m the subsequent amicable interview 
between the two booksellers. 

1736, May 27. A society for the encourage- 
ment of learning was established upon this day, 
in London, the object of which was to assist 
authors in the publication of their works. The 
duke of Richmond, president, with about one 
hundred members. Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Betten- 
ham, and Mr. Richardson, were the three first 
appointed printers; Mr. Gordon was the secre- 
tary, with a salary of £50 a-year, and Dr. 
Birch, treasurer. However liberal the idea of 
auch an institution might have been, the execu- 
tion of it counteracted the intention of its foun- 
ders. It was, in fact, a direct attack on the 
booksellers, who, after all, are certainly no bad 
" rewarders of literary merit;"* and their assist- 
ance having been found indispensably necessary 
to the undertaking, a contract was entered into, 
for three years, with A. Millar, J. Gray, and J . 
Nourse. A new contract was afterwards entered 



* George Faulkner went to London to solicit subscrip- 
tions fbr an edition of Swift's works, which he was then 
abont pobllshlng. On his retnin to OabUn, intending to 
pay his respects to the dean, he went, dressed In a laced 
waistcoat, bag-wig, and other fopperies. Swift received 
him as a perfect stranger. " Prar, sir, what are yoor 
commands with me?" "I Uioagiit it my duty, sir, to 
wait upon yon immediately after my arrival fkom London." 
" Piay, sir, who are yon t " " George Fanlkner, the 
printer 1 " " Yon George Fanlkner, the printer 1 1 Why 
yoo are the most impudent, barefaced unpostor I ever 
heard of. Fanlkner is a sober, sedate citizen, and wonld 
never trick himself out in lace and other fopperies. Get 
about your business, and thank your fctars I do not send 
you to the house of correction." Poor George hobbled 
away as fast as he could, and after changing his dress, re- 
tnrned immediately to the deanery. On his return. Swift 
went up and shook him most cordially by the hand. " My 
good friend George, I am heartily glad to see you safe re- 
turned. Here was an Impudent fdlow in a laced waist- 
coat, who would have Ma passed for yon ; but I soon sent 
him packing with a flea in his ear I " 

t 1 suppose this society for encouraging learning alarms 
the bookselleTs ; for It must be at last a downright trading 
society, a mere Conger (forgive me if I mis-spell so mys- 
terious a word.— See page 031 mte. I hope you will take 
care to be one of their printers, for they will certainly be 
a society for encouraging printing ; Learning perhaps may 
be too far gone, and past aU prirate encouragement."— 
Mr. Clarke to Mr. Bowser, earli/ in 1737. 



into with six other booksellers (G. Strahan, C. 
Rivington, P. Vaillant, J. Brindley, S. Baker, 
and J. Osbom, jun.), whose profits on the busi- 
ness were so injudiciously retrenched, that the 
avowed purposes of the society were entirely 
frustrated. In 1742,athiid method was adopted, 
and the society chose to become their own book- 
sellers. The experiment was tried with .£lian 
De Animalibus, 4to. in 1743. A few months 
were sufiicient to demonstrate the impracticability 
of the attempt ; and before the year was at an 
end, they again had recouise to three booksellers, 
on a plan in some degree enlarged. Thus circum> 
stanced, they published bishop Tanner's Notitia 
Moruutica, folio, in January, 1743-4; and pro- 
fessor Stuart's English translation of sir Isaac 
Newton's Quadrature of Curvet, in September, 
1745. But their finances were then become 
almost exhausted, after having suspended a sub- 
scription of nearly two thousand pounds. The 
Bihliotheca Brilannica of bishop Tanner was, 
however, completed under their patronage, in 
1748 ; but, by A Memorial of the present State 
of Affairs of the Soeiett/, April 17, in that year, 
it appears they had incurred so considerable a 
debt as to be deterred at that time from proceed- 
ing farther in their project of printing. 

1736. The Virginia Gazette. , 

1737, Jan. 1. Died, Richard Enaplock, 
bookseller, of whom Dunton says — " He printed 
Mr. Wesley's Defence of his Letter, &c., and 
then, to be sure, he is no dissenter. Howe\er, 
he is a very sober, honest man ; and has not one 
tmt in his whole life, except it be the printing 
that vialicimu and infamous pamphlet. Mrs. 
Knaplock, who died Nov. 29, 1772, gave £200 
to the poor of the stationers' compwv. 

1737, Jan. 7. Died, Richard Williamson, 
bookseller, Gray's Inn-gate. He was deputy 
receiver-general of the post-office revenue ; and 
clerk of the mis-sent and mis-directed letters. 
Like his predecessors, he was also a firm friend 
to both the Bowyers ; and the younger of Uiem, 
at the distance of more than half a century, 
evinced his grateful sense of former favours by 
the following clause in his last will: — ^"I give 
to the two sons and one daughter of the uite 
Rev. Mr. Maurrice, of Gothenburg, in Sweden, 
who married the only daughter of Mr. William- 
son, bookseller (in return for her father's friend- 
ship to mine,) £1000 four per cent, consolidated 
annuities, to be divided equally between them." 
Mr. Williamson was the faithful servant alluded 
to in the notice of Mr. Sare, at page 628 ante, 
and was succeeded in btisiness by Mr. Trye, 
who was the predecessor of the late Mr. William 
Flexney, who died Jan. 7, 1808, aged 77. 

1737. Church History of England from 1500 
to 1688, chiefly with regard to Catholics, being a 
complete account of the divorce, supremacy, disso- 
lution of monasteries, and the first attempts for a 
reformation under king Henry VIII. The un- 
settled state of the reformation under Eduxard VI. 
The interruption it met udth from queen Mary, 
toith the hand put to it by queen Elizabeth ; to- 
gether with the tarious fortunes of the Catholic 
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emue during the reign nf Jama I. Charlet /. 
Charles II. and James II. particularly the lives 
of the most eminent Catholics ; cardinals, bishops, 
clergy, Src. : Also a critical account of the works 
of the teamed ; trials of those who have suffered 
for religion, Src. with the foundation of all the 
English colleges and monasteries abroad, and a 
general history of ecclesiastical affairs under the 
British, Saxon, and Norman periods. By Charles 
Dod* Though bearing the imprint of Brussels, 
(probably to avoid persecution) it was printed at 
Sherborne, in Dorsetshire. 

This work was published as an antidote to 
bishop Burnet's work, which bears the title of 
A History of my Oivn7tnu«, published in 1724, 
and which gives an outline of the civil war and 
commonwealth, and a full narration of all that 
took place from the restoration to the year 1713. 

1737. GUSTAVDS WiLHELMUS BARON ImHOF, 

who was governor of Colombo, now the British 
capital of the island of Ceylon, anxious that the 
gospel should be made known to the natives, 
erected a press at Colombo ; the first book from 
which was a Prayer-book printed in this year : 
this was succeeded by a short Confession of faith, 
executed in the next year, immediatly after 
which the editors proceeded to an edition of the 
Four Gospels, which they were enabled to pub- 
lish in 1739. The whole of the A'ejo Testament, 
together with the books of Genesis and Exodus, 
in Cingalese, printed at Colombo between 1771 
and 1799, are preserved in the Bodleian library. 

1737, Sept. 11. Died, Jeremy Batley, an 
eminent bookseller, in Paternoster-row. 

1737, Sept. 20. Died, Benjamin Sprint, 
bookseller, m Little Britain. He was one of 
the governors of Christ church hospital. Whether 
he was related to Samuel and John Sprint, 
noticed at page 641 ante, is not mentioned. 

1737, Sept. 20. ZKerfjNATHANiEiMisT, printer 
and proprietor of the Weekly Journal beanng his 
name ; a paper that was so obnoxious to the go- 
vernment that it caused him to be several times 
prosecuted with the utmost rigour of ministerial 
or parliamentary vengeance. 

1737, Nov. "18. Died, Thomas Harbin, 
stationer, in the Strand, famous for his shining 
black ink. 

1737, Dec. 27. Died, William Bowyer, 
sen., an eminent printer of London, where he 
wa^ bom, in 1663 ; he was the son of John 
Bowyer, citizen and grocer. In 1679, he was 
bound apprentice to Miles Flesher, admitted to 
the freedom of the company of stationers, Octo- 
ber 4, 1686, and ve^ soon after became eminent 
in his profession. His first printing-office was 
at the White Horse, in Little Britain, and before 
the close of the year 1699, Mr. Bowyer removed 
his office into Dogwell court. White Friars, to a 
house which had formerly been the George 
tavern ; and on the 6th of May, 1700, was ad- 
mitted a liveryman of the company of station- 
ers. Mr. Bowyer was one of the twenty printers 



* Charles Dod, redded at Harrington, in Worcestershire, 
and died about I7<5. 



allowed by the cotirt of star chamber. Tke 
great loss which he sustained by burning of bs 
printing-office, in 1713, has already been noticed. 
He was twice married. By his first wife he hai 
no issue. His second wife was Dorothy,* dangli- 
ter of Thomas Dawks, a printer of some celetnritr 
in his day, who in his youth, from 1652 to 1657, 
had been employed as a compositor on Waltoo^ 
Pol^gloU Bible.-\ Mr. Bowyer condocted his 
bnsiness with unremittiDg attention and nnesl- 
lied reputation, during the long period of his 
life, and at his death{ was succeeded by his eon 
William Bowyer, who had been a partner fioa 
June, 1722. * It is evident, from bis scatteml 
papers, that Mr.Bowyerseverely felt the afflictkn 
of his parent's loss, by applying to himsdf the 
beautiful apostrophe of .£neas to Ancbises. 

Hie me pater opUme, fessmn 
Deseris, hen t tantis neqnicqnam eieiite prrldw. 

In the church of Low-Leyton, in Essex, there 
is a neat marble monument erected by Mr. W. 
Bowyer to his father's memory and his own, 
with the following inscription, written by liimsdf 
many years before his death : 

Bine MCaO AB IXTSA 

TICIN08 JACST 

OULIRLMUS BOWTSR, 

TTPOGRArHDS I.OHDrirSH(ia, 

Dl CBRISTIAKO BT LrrBRATO OmSB 

BBITB MBBITDB; 

AB DTROaUB TICISSIX BBMVNBaATOa : 

QtrippK CUNCTI8 BONIS BT roaruNiB Sins 

8UBIT0 INCENDIO PBN1TV8 DBLKTTS, 

MUKIPICBNTIA fiODALIVH STATIONABIOKCM, 

BT OUNIUM BONOaUM BATOR, 

ABKBPTA8 PACULTATB8 CBBTATIH RBSTAITBAnBB ; t 

TANTI BOMINBM VITS IHTBOatTM, 

8CBI.1R1&QUB P0RUU, XSriHANTBB, 

UT INOBNII PBSHIO BXtTTDM 

RIDONARBNT HBRCBDB TIBTOTIS : 

TIBIDBM DBPOSniT SBNBCTAM, DBC. V, 

*'""'ISAI.DTIS 1737- 
PATBI, PATBONIS, rOSTBBI8f|CS BOBVM. 

At the east end of the hall of the stationos' 
company there is a brass plate with an insoip- 

* She was sister to Ictiabod Dawks, printer, who Set 
Feb. 37, 1730, aged 70. She was bom March fl, I66S; « 
first married to lUr. Benjatnin Allport, of St. Botn^'i, 
Bishopsgate, booliseller, Oct. 10, ItSS, and snbseqwattr 
to Mr. Bowyer, and died Dec. 37, 1717, aged 6s. 

t He was the son of an earlier Thomas, who was al» a 
printer. He was bom at Kelmescote, in Ozfordidiire, Oct 
S, I63B i and was admitted at mertdiant tailon* 1 
^ril 3, 1649. 

The following notes are by Ichabod Dawlcs, the j, 
mentioned in the Tatter, Nos. 18, 179 ; and SpceCatar, 
No. 457- 

" In 1651, my father, Mr. "Hiomas Dawks, bei^an to votfc 
at printing, at Mr, Da Card's. He was married in Dec 
1660. I Ichabod, bom Sept. 23, I6SI. My dew gnat- 
father, Mr. Thomas Dawks, died May 1 1, 1S70, at l/m 
Leyton. In the year 1678, 1 began to work with ny 
father, at Mr. Darby's, in Bartholomew doae. May 1^ 
1673, father and 1 went to work at Mrs. BCaacwdTs. Bt 
was her overseer. Oct. S, 1673, we went to work at 
Mrs. Flesher's. May, in the year 1074, my fhther set sf 
to be a master, in Black Flyars. I Ichabod, married A^. 
3, 16S7." 

t The f oncral expenses were jfS7 los, at that tim* bo 
small sum. 

i In grateful remembrance of these ample beneAetiaaa, 
the elder Mr. Bowyer had several metal cots eagnatt, 
representing a Pbeenix rising from the flames, with mdt- 
able mottoes; which were used by him, and by hix sen, at 
ornaments in some of the most capital books they fBiBtBd. 
One of these original tail-pieces may be seen in vol. 31. 
page 2S3 of Nichols's Literary Anecdotes. 
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tion commemomtiTe of his loss by fire, and the 
munificent donaUons of the gtationeis' company 
and his private friends, to repair his loss. There 
is also a bust of him taken sdter his death ; and 
a portrait, from which he appears to have been 
a pleasant round-faced man. This is a very 
good picture ; and a faithful engraving from it, 
by Basire, is given in Nichols's Literary Anec- 
dote$. Mr. Bowyer was many years a valuable 
member of the company of stationers. 

1737, Jan. 1. The Hittory of the Workt of tlie 
Learned, No. 1. This work first appeared in 
1735, under the name of the Literary Magazine ; 
or. Select Bntith Librarian. It continued to 
flourish under its new designation till the year 
1743, when it closed with the publication of its 
fourteenth volume. This pubhcation is not to 
be confounded with that of J. la Crose, which 
appeared in 1691. See page 674, ante. 

1737, Feb. Common Sense. Lord Chesterfield 
and lord Lyttleton were contributors to this work ; 
and their essays, many of which are upon topics 
of more permanent interest than politics, add 
much to the value of the work. It was carried 
on with considerable success for some years. 

1737. Belfast News Letter. This was proba- 
bly the first newspaper established in Ireland, 
north of Dublin, and perhaps the oldest existing 
newspaper in that country. 

1737, Nov. 6. The Weekly Eitay, No. 1. 

1738, Jan. 14. About two o'clock in' the morn- 
ing, the dwelling-house^ and printing-office of 
John Basket, king's pnnter, situated in Black 
Friars, was totally destroyed by fire, the damage 
of which was estimated at £20,000. Mr. William 
Bowyer, jun. in remembrance of Mr. Basket's 
gift to his father, (see page 601 ante) gave him 
a press complete, and the ironwork of another. 

1738, Feb. A motion was made in the house 
of lords, concerning a libel on several of their 
lordships, when it was observed by the majority 
of the house, " That it was not usual to take 
a printer or publisher into custody, when he ap- 
peared and discovered his author." 

1738. JoBN Petes Zenoer, of New York, 
printer, See. was charged with printing and pub- 
lishing a false, scandalous, and seditious libel, 
agiunst the governor and administrator of that 
province, intituled the New York Weekly Jour- 
nal, and was brought to trial by information. 
A great anxiety prevailed during this trial, and 
after a long investigation he was fonnd not guilty, 
partly through the exertions of Mr. Hamilton, 
vho travelled from Philadelphia for the purpose 
of defending him ; and so pleased was the mayor 
and aldermen of New York with Mr. Hamil- 
ton's abilities, that they presented him with the 
freedom of the city in a gold box of great value. 

1738, 3forcA. Ehed, Joan DAKBY,jun. printer, 
in Bartholomew-close, who is thus characterized 
by Dunton: — " Where is a man more careful of 
his words P or more pious in his actions? I 
might call him the religious printer. He goes 
to heaven with the anabaptists ; but is a man of 
general chariu. He printed that excellent 
speech of my lord Russel, and several pieces of 



colonel Sydney, and is a true assertor of English 
liberties. He is no bigot to any party, but can 
see the truth betwixt two wranglers, and see 
them agree, even in what they fall out. In a 
word, Mr. Darbie is blessed in himself (by being 
cool and temperate in all his passions), and is 
very happy in all his relations. His wife is 
chaste as a picture cut in alabaster, — you might 
sooner tempt a votary, or move a Scythian rock, 
than shoot a fire into her chaster breast. Sir 
Roger [L'Estrange], on his bended knees, could 
not prevail for (so much as)a wanton look." 

1738, May 13. Henry Haines, printer, sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of £200, to sufier two 
years' imprisonment, and to find security for his 
good behaviour for seven years, for printing the 
Craftsman. 

1738. A pamphlet was published in this year, 
entitled A Letter to the Society of Booksellm,on 
the method of forming a true Judgment of the 
Manuscripts of Authors,eontidjimg some curious 
literary intelligence, and is as follows : — ^' We 
have known books," says the writer, " that in 
the manuscript have been damned, as well as 
others which seem to be so, since, after their ap- 
pearance in the world, they have often lain by 
neglected. Witness the Paradise Lost of the 
famous Milton, and the Ovtics of sir Isaac New- 
ton, which last, it is saia, had no character or 
credit here till noticed in France. The Histori- 
cal Connexion of the Old and New Testament, 
by Shuckford,* is also reported to have been sel- 
dom inquired after for about a twelvemonth's 
time; however, it made a shift, though not with- 
out some difficulty, to creep up to a second edi- 
tion, and afterwards even to a third. And, which 
is another remarkable instance, the manuscript 
of Dr. Prideaux'fff Connexion is well known to 
have been bandied about from hand to hand 
among several, at least five or six, of the most 
eminent booksellers, during the space of at least 
two years, to no purpose, none of them undertak- 
ing to print that excellent work. It lay in ob- 
scurity till archdeacon Echard, the author's 
friend, strongly recommended it to Tonson. It 



*ItU alonrtline uo since I read 8InieUbr<l'tC(mMjr<m. 
But my opiiuoD of It was then, and I believe it is the 
general opinion, that It Is an lq)ndiclons pexformance. 
The anthor attempted a very dlfflcnlt work, and his abllitln 
were not eqoal to It. There is no design, that I know of, 
of contlnolng it. Rev. Charles Godwyn. 

BaUol ColUge, AprU IS, 17(i3. 

Is not dean Fildeanx's CviuuxUm a continnatian of 
the above? 

t Humphrey Prideaox was born at Padatow, in Corn- 
wall, Hay 3, 1648. In 167S he pobllshed the Mamora 
Onnitflwa, in one Tcdmne folio, and in ICSI he was ino- 
moted to a prebend of Norwich, of which cathedial he 
became dean in 1702. Being disabled ftom poblic duty, 
by bodily Inflnnity, be devoted himself to writing, and 
produced his CotUMtiM o/the Old and New Tatamait, a 
vols, folio, and * vols. 4to. When Dr. Prldeaux offered his 
Comuxion to a bookseller, the latter told the Dr. that it 
was a iff snlject, and the printing could not safely be 
ventured npon, milat ht could enliven U with a liUle 
kmumr I This admirable work, however, has been trans- 
lated into several languages, and has passed through nu- 
merous editions. Dean Piideaux died at Norwich, Nov. I, 
1 734, and was buried in the cathedral. He was the author 
of DirectionM to CkHrehwardetu, ISmo ; the Li/e 0/ Maho. 
mil, Svo i the Original BlgU 0/ Tithes, Svo, dc. &c. 
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was purcbased, and the puUication was rety 
'< snccesfful. Robimon Cnuo^t manuscript also 
' ran tbroueh the whole trade, nor would any one 
print it, though the writer, De Foe, was in good 
repute as an author. One boolueller at last, not 
remarkable forhis discernment, but for his specu- 
lative turn, engaged in this publication.* This 
bookseller got above a thousand guineas by it; 
and the iMoksellers are accumulating money 
every hour by editions of this work in all shapes. 
The undertaker of the translation of Rapin, 
after a very considerable part of the work nad 
been published, was not a little dubious of its 
success, and was strongly inclined to drop the 
design. It proved at last to be a must profitable 
literary adventure." 

"It would be no uninteresting literary specu- 
tion," says D'lsiaeli, " to describe Uie difficul- 
ties which some of our most favourite works en- 
countered in their manuscript state, and even 
after they had passed through the press." 

When Sterne had finishedhis two first volumes 
of Trittram Shandy, f he ofi°ered themtu a book- 
seller at York for £50, but was refused: he came 
to town with his manuscripts; and he and 
Robert Dodsley agreed in a manner of which 
neither repented. The Rtuciad, with all its 
merit, lay for a considerable time in a dormant 
state, till Churchill^ and his publisher became 
impaitient, and almost hopeless of success; 
but there is no doing without a patron ; for of 
this work, which had so great a run afterwards, 
only ten copies were sold in the first five days, 
in four days more six copies were sold! but 
when Oarrick found himself praised in it, Le set 
itafloat,and Churchill then reaped a large harvest. 

Bum'G§ Juttice was disposed of by its author, 
who was weary of solicitingbooksellers to purchase 
the manuscript, for a trine, and it now vields an 
annual income. CoIlins|| burnt his Oaei before 
the door of his publisher; he moaned and 

• 8ae page tis, ante. 

t "The Mnnon in Triilram S^andf," njra Sterne, In his 
prefkce to his Sermotu, " was printed hj itself some years 
«^, but conld find neltlier purchasers nor readers.** When 
It was inserted in his eccentric work. It met with a most 
favonrahle reception, and occastoned the others to be 
collected. 

t CbarlesChnrchlllwas thesonof acnrateofSt. John's, 
Westminster, where he was bom in 1731, and educated at 
Westminster school, but was refused mabicniation at Ox. 
ford, on account of hlslnsaffidencrin riasairal luiowledKe. 
He tlien retained to Westminster, and married. At the 
age of S3 be was ordained, and serred a cnracy in Wales : 
be torned dealer in cyder ; but becoming a bankrupt he 
retnmed to London, and succeeded tiis fother. "Hie olti- 
roate saccess of the RowHad stimulated him to further ex- 
ertions as a satirist. He gave himself up to dissipation, 
renounced his deiical profession, discarded liis me, kept 
a mistress, and Joined Wilkes, the patriot of the day. He 
died at Boulogne, in Fiance, Nov. 4, 1784, and was buried 
at Dover. Besides his poems, he published some sermons. 

i Richard Bum, D. D. was bom at Kirkby Stephen, in 
Westmoreland, educated at Oxford, and became vicar of 
Oiton, in his native county, and a justice of the peace. 
Besides bis JtuUee 0/ th» Peace, he compiled the Bccleei- 
oMeat iMo, tat wtiich he was made cluncellor of CaiUsle. 
He also wrote part of the HUtorg of Weilmorebmd. He 
died at Orton, November SO, 1781. 

I William Ckillins was bom at Cblcbester, Dec. St. 17X0, 
and was educated at Winchester and Oxford, where he 
took the degree of B. A. and wrote his Oriental Sclogna. 
His uncle left him j£'3000, which he did not live to eq)oy. 
He died June I a, 17S6. His Oia are on the whole sublime. 



raved amidst the cloisters of Chidtester cathe- 
dral, and died insane, in consequence of literary 
disappointment ; however, there was a fine monu- 
ment raised to his memory. The publication of 
the Senmotu of Dr. Hugh Blair,* was refused by 
Mr. Strahan ; and the Ettayi on the Jmmutability 
of Truth, by Dr. James Beattie,'!' could find no 
publisher, and was printed by two friends of the 
author, at their joint expense. 

The Polyeucte of Comeille^ which is now ac- 
counted to be his master-piece, when he read it 
to the literary assembly held at the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, was not approved. Voitnre came 
the nest day, and in gentle terms acquainted him 
with the unfavourable opinion of the critics. 
Such ill Judges were then the most fashionable 
wits of Fiance. Comeille suffered all the hor- 
rors of poverty. He used to say, his poetry went 
away with his teeth. Some wdl think that thty 
ought to disappear at the same time, as one 
would not give employment to the other. 

Samuel BoTse,§ audior of the Deity, a poem, 
was a fag author, and, at one time, employed by 

* Hugh Blair was the son of a mercbaDtef E iUulimgb . 
where be was bom, April 7, I718, and edncMed to the 
university of his native dty. In 1741 he was K cq i sc d to 
preach, and the following year was ordained. In 17S7 tlM 
university of St. Andrews conferred on him the degree W 
D.D., and he was the Hist preacher in Scntlaad who 
brought the graces of ptdite Inming^ the serric* of Ibc 
pnlptL Besue* his Srnnaiu,whicb were publiataedtai tie 
volumes, he was the author of Lectitret on ilAcfertc, and 
the Bellti Lettree, which eojoy a high reputatian. Di. 
Blair died at Edinburgh, Dec. S7, 1800. 

t James Beattie was bora at Lawrenccktrk, KiooBitHBe- 
abire, in Scotland, Oct. IS, 17SS, where his fkther was a 
farmer, who, however, sent him to Aberdeen nnlTcnlty. 
He obtelned a pension of jtfSOO a. year fkmn George III. 
and was created LI.D. Dr. Beattie was the last of tiiase 
who can properly be placed in the first order of the poets 
of this time. In 1777, while professor of moral philoao^y 
at Aberdeen, he published hlscclebrated poem the JfiiwCrTi 
which describes in the stanza of Spencer, tiie progress at 
the imagination and feellnn of a young and rastic poet. 
He also wrote several philosophical and ixj u ti m eis i il 
works. His poetry Is characterized by a peculiar nedBa- 
tive pathos. He died at Aberdeen Aug. 18, isos. 

t There were two brothers of this name, both pacts cf 
eminence. Peter was bom at Boaen, in France, June t, 
Ifiod, and was brought up to the bar. The aaoat fsmoos 
of bis plays is the Cid. He died at Paris, Oct. 1, ICM. 
Thomas, the younger brother, was a member ot the 
French academy, and wrote a Dietionarf 0/ Arti, In two 
volumes folio, and a Oeograpkieai ana Biatorieai Di^ 
tionarf, in three volumes folio. He died in 1700, aged Si. 

I Samuel Boyae was bora at Dublin in 17M. At an 
early age he was sent to Glasgow, where he nanied a 
tradesman's daughter before he was twenty. This impra- 
dent step, added to the extnivagance of himself and wife, 
involved him in misery. He published a volume cfpoea* 
at Edinburgh, addressed to lady EgUnton, who libetaBy 
rewarded him ; and an elegy on the countess of StormcKt, 
procured him, f^om lord Stormont, a handsome prcaest. 
Ftom Edinburgh he came to London, with a rec mume nda. 
tory letter, written by the duchess of Ooidon, to Mr. Pope, 
and another to chancellor King, both of whldi be nig- 
lected to deliver. He loved mean company, and indulged 
in the habits of low life. His principal support was ky 
writing for periodical publications. The wretched situ- 
ation he was in at this time, is thus described by one who 
knew him — " He sat up in bed with the blanket wrapped 
about him, through which he had cut a hole lati^ enoai^ 
to receive his arm, and placing the paper on his ka«a 
scribbled In the best manner be conld the venes he was 
obUged to make." In I74S be wrote ao Hietoriemt Refkw 
of the Traneaetions of Europe. He also pabtlsbed aa- 
meious poems, none cf which are now read, except (he 
DeUn, which Is admitted into many oollectiotts, and kai 
been praised by two dlH^rent writers, Fielding and Har- 
vey. He died in 174D, in Shoe-Iaoe, and was buried at 
the expense of the parish. 
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Mr. Ogle to translate some of Chaucer's Tola 
into modem English, which he did, with great 
spirit, at the rate of three-pence per line for his 
trouble. Poor Boyse wore a blanket, because he 
was destitute of breeches; and was, at last, 
found famished to death, with a pen in his hand. 

Falconer's* deaf and dumb sister, notwith- 
standing the success of his poem of the Shipwreck, 
was for some time the tenant of an hospibd. 

Buchan'sj- Domestic Medicine, which has been 
one of the most popular works ever published, 
and yielded immense sums, was sold for £5 ; 
and Miss Bumey obtained only live guineas for 
her Evelina, 

Savage was in continual distress, independent 
of on unnatural mother's persecution. He sold 
his beautiful poem of the Wanderer for £10. 

Thomson's Winter was bought by Andrew 
Millar, the bookseller, through the intercession 
of Mallet, for a small sum. 

Poor Chatterton^ one of the greatest geniuses 
of any age, and who is styled — 

His ileeplM* bo^, that psrUh'd In hlB pride, 
destroyed himself through want, (though insanity 
would be the better term, since it was in the 
fiunily,) still left wherewithal, by the aid of 
frienos, to preserve his sister from want and 
poverty in her latter years. 

Christopher Smart, the translator of Horace, 
and no mean poet, died in the rules of the king's 



• WUllun Falconer «a« bom in the conntf of Vtfe, in 
Scotland, of homble parent*, and bred to the aea. Tboagh 
he possessed few advantages from education, he bad good 
natural talents, which he cultivated with assiduity. In 
1751 he published a poem on the iHBtk of the Prbtet of 
Walet I but his reputation rest* on the Skipwreek, a poem 
In three cantos, which is highly descriptive and pathetic. 
It originated in the circumstance of the author's being 
shipwrecked in a voyage from Alexandria to Venice, when 
only three of the crew escaped. Falconer also wrote an 
Ode to Ike Dukt of York, which obtained him the post of 
purser to the Royal George. He likewise compiled the 
Marme Diciiouani, 4to. t and published a poem against 
WUkes and ChureUll, under the title of the Demagogue. 
He sailed fhimEneland in irOV, in the Aurora, fortheKast 
ladies, but after her departure ftom the Cape of Good 
Hope the ship was never heard of. 

t William Bnchan was bom at Acram, Roxburghshire, 
in ITW, and educated at Edinburgh, with a view to the 
cbotch, which, lunrever, he quitted for the study of medi- 
cine. He settled at Ackworth, In Yorkshire, where he 
l>ecame physician to the foundlinK hospital there. In 
1770 he published his popular book, entitled DomeaHe 
Medieine, or a TreatUe on tke Cure and Prevention of 
Biteaiet. He finally settled in London, where he died 
Feb. », 1805. 

t Thomas Chatterton was bom at Bristol, Nov. 10, I75S, 
and educated at a charity school, in that dty. At four- 
teen years of age, he was articled clerk to an attorney at 
Bristol, with whom he continued about three years 1 yet, 
though hi* education was confined, he diseovetvd an eariy 
turn towards poetry and English antiquitie*, and par- 
Ucalaily towards heraldry. In April, 1770, he left Bristol, 
disgusted with his profession, and the line of life in which 
be was placed, and went to London, in hopes of advanc- 
ing his fortune by his pen ; he sunk at once from the sub- 
limity of liis views to an absolute dependence on the 
patronage of booksellers. The exertions of his genius 
brouf^ht in so little profit, that he was soon reduced to ex- 
treme indigence ; so that at last, oppressed with poverty 
and disease, in a fit of despair, he put an end to liia exist- 
ence, August, 1770, with a dose of poison. Concerning 
the anthenticity of the poenu, under the name of Romtep, 
(that is, whether they are really written by a person of 
that name, or were only ,what they are generally considered 
to be, the forgeries of Chatterton) there long existed a 
mighty controversy ; and the war among the critics ha* 
even now scarcely subsided. 



bench. Poor Smart* when at Pembroke college, 
wore a path upon one of the paved walks. 

Joseph Warton informs us, that when Gray 
published his exquisite Ode on Eton College, his 
first publication, little notice was taken of it. 

Butler, the author of Hudibrat, according to 
Dennb,t was left to starve, and died in a garret; 
and Otway, perished through want in an obscure 
public-house on Tower hill. 

Goldsmith disposed of his Vicar of WakefieU, 
for £60, partly from compassion and partly from 
deference to Johnson's judgment; but Air. John 
Newbery, the purchaser, had so little confidence 
in the value of his purchase that it remained in 
manuscript until the publication of the Traveller 
had established the fame of the author. 

Tannahill,^ in whose hands the lyre of Scot- 
land retained its native, artless, sweet, and touch' 
ing notes ; and whose songs are distinguished by 
elevation and tenderness of sentiment, richness of 
rural imagery, and simplicity of diction, put a 
period to his existence, principally, because Mr. 



* Christnpher Smart, a poet and miscellaneous writer, 
was bom at Shtpbourae, April 13, 1711, and died at Lon- 
don, May IS, 1771. Mr. Smart was liberally patronized 
by Mr. John Newbery, the eminent bookseller, in St. 
Pml't church-yard. 

t John Dennis was bom in London in 1897, and became 
cdebrated ae a poet, dramatist, and critic. In 171s, be 
attacked Addison's Cato, which occasioned a whimsical 
pamphlet, called the NarraHve of Dr. John Norrit, con- 
cerning tke ttrange and deptoraole pkrenry of Mr. John 
Denmit. Be died Jan. 0, I7S4. The following epigram was 
written by Savage, and first published in Johnson's preface 
to the Uee$ of the Bngliik Poett. 

Should Dennis publish you had stabb'd your brother, 
Lampoon'd your monarch, or debauch'd your mother ; 
Say what revenge on Dennis can be had. 
Too dull fbr laughter, for reply too mad I 
On one so poor you cannot take the law ; 
On one so old your sword you scorn to draw; 
Uncag'd then let the harmless monster rage. 
Secure in dulneaa, m ad nes s , want, and age. 

t Robert Tannahill was bom at Paisley, Junes, 1774) 
his father was a weaver, and both his parents were much . 
respected for their intelligence and worth ; the subject of 
this slight sketdi was the fourth child of six sons and one 
daughter. After learning to read, write, and cast acconnta^ 
Tannahill was sent to the loom, and early began to dis- 
tinguish himself by writing verses. At thu time Paisley 
was in a very flourishing condition j and dancing partiea 
and rural excursions were fNquent among the young peo- 
ple of both sexes, and in these he olten Joined. He then 
formed many of those poetical attachments, which he 
afterwards celebrated in song. About I BOO, accompanied 
by a younger brother, he came to England. Robert ob- 
tuned work at Bolton, and the other at Preston, where 
they remained about two years, and then retired home. 
Tannahill's appearance was not indicative of superior 
endowment. He was small in stature, and his manners 
were so retiring, and his reliance on hlinseif so small, that 
wlthont the assurance of Mends, of which he fbund many, 
he probably would never have been induced to give to the 
world many of those pieces which are pronounced to be 
the very perfection of song writing. A mere ennmeratioB 
of some of their titles will be sufllcient to remind most 
readers of their excellence. The Braes o* Balquither; 
Gloomy Winter's now awa \ Blythe was the time when 
he feed wi* my tether ; London's boimy Woods and Brees; 
Jessie the ilower o' Dnmblane ; Och hey! Johnie lad; 
Clean Pease Straw ; O, are you sleeping, Maggie ; Low- 
land lassie, wilt thou go r The Harper of^MnU ; The Wood 
of Craiglelee; The Braes o'Glenlfltori Tlie Ijlss o' Arran- 
teenie, &c Stc— In his disposition he was tender and 
humane, and extremely attached to hia home, his kindred, 
and his frioid*. His life was simple and unvaried in its 
details, but even the nnevenlftil character of his existence 
renders more striking and more affecting its tragic cioae, 
being found drowned May 17, 1810, when he had only 
reached hia thiity-sixth year. 
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Archibald Constable, bookseller, Edinburgh, un- 
fortunately declined the publication of his poems, 
though onered for a very small sum. 

To those unacquainted with literaiy history, 
these statements may seem wonderful, that any 
difficulties should have been experienced in the 
first attempt to publish many works which now 
adorn the republic of letters ; yet another in- 
stance must be recorded in that exquisite poem, 
the Pletuum of Hope of Thomas Campbell,* 
and nothing can be better authenticated than the 
bet of its having been offered, in vain, to every 
respectable bookseller both in Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh. Not one of them could be prevailed 
upon to risk even paper and printing upon the 
chance of its success ; and at last, it was with 
considerable reluctance, that Messrs. Mundell 
and Son, printers to the imiversity of Glasgow, 
undertook its publication, with the very lioeral 
condition, that the author should be allowed fifty 
copies at the trade price, and in the event of its 
reaching a second edition, a further gratuity of 
jGIO. It was published in 1799. 

In the above slight enumeration of the ob- 
stacles which the fine compositions of genius, 
and the elaborate labours of erudition are doom- 
ed to encounter in the road to fame, we may raise 
our regret; but how often are we astonished to 
find that works of another, and often of an inferior 
description are rewarded in the most princely 
manner, some instances of which will be given 
in another part of this work. 

1738, Jan. 6. The Literary Courier of Grub- 
ilreet. No. 1, edited by Eph. Quibus. 

1739, Jan. It appears tnat several editors of 
newspapers in the country had formed the idea 
of inserting short essays upon various subjects, 
for the amusement or information of the more 
learned part of their readers. In the Gloucester 
Journal the essays were to be entitled Country 
Common Seme, "but the greater portion of its 
readers were offended at the introduction of the 
essays as infringing upon the news of the week, 
that Mr. Ridkes was actually compelled to 
abandon his design. Mr. Abree, proprietor of 
the Canterbunf News Letter, was not so easily 

• There can be so doubt that the treatment which Mr. 
Campbell receiTed on thii occasion, auDk deep into 111* 
mind ) for an anecdote la told of him wliich proves how 
strong the feeling of resentment, at the injustice he had 
experienced, had taken possession of his mind. A few 
yeais afterwards, on being asked, at a large dinner party, 
tat a toast, he, wtthoot hesitation, to the astonishment of 
ererx one present, proposed the health of " Bonaparte," 
who was then In the plenitude of his power. The excla- 
mation of Oh I oh I resounded from every side of the table, 
when the feelings of the company were instantly mollified 
by the poet exclaiming, " Yes, gentlemen, here is Bona- 
parte, in the character of esteitumer of booksellers I" It 
hqipened that only a few days previous, there had arrived 
in London the news of the judicial murder of Palm, a 
bookseller of Norembnrg, In Germany, who had been shot 
by an express order of Napoleon, for oontraTening one of 
hu decrees respecting the press at that country. 

Thomas Campbell was bom at Glasgow, in the year 1 777, 
and studied in the university of that city. When only 
twenty-two years of age, the above poem was published, 
which immediately took its rank as one of the finest sen- 
timental poems in the language. OertnuU of Wfomine, 
a tale in the Spenccrian stanza, appeared in 1809 ; Theo- 
driCf a tale, in 1 834, and soide lyrical poems of great beauty, 
complete the list of Mr. Campbell's poetical productions. 



intimidated, but proceeded with his essays ia 
spite of all opposition, which at last were wdl 
received by ail parties. 

1739, March 13. Died, John Osbokme, a 
noted bookseller in Fatemoster-row. In 1734, 
whilst upper warden, Mr. Osborne gave £20 to 
the company of stationers, which was disposed 
of for the purchase of a branch for illuminating 
the hall on public occasions ; it was put np at 
the expense of Mr. William Monat, master. 
Mr. Osborne was master of the company in 17S5. 
There were at this time three others of the 
name of Osborne on the liveiy. 

1739. Died, Jacob Robinson, bookseller, near 
the Temple-gate, Fleet-street. Dunton says— 
" Mr. Robinson, a man verv ingenious, smd of 
very quick parts. His religion has not destroyed 
the goodness of his humour, for his tempa is 
easy and unruffled, setting on the great pot tat 
them. Dr. Bates made choice of him for one of 
his booksellers. He published the Comforaa^s 
Plea for the Nonconformists, and is Dr. Edwards's 
boolueller." Mr. Robinson* was on terms of 
intimacT with Pope, who appointed him his 
bookseller. 

1739, June 14. An act for prohibiting the im- 
portation of books, first composed and printed k 
Great Britain ; and for repealing so much of 
the act of 25th Henry VIlI. chap. xv. sec. 4, 
granting to the lord chancellor, lord treasnnt, 
ue two chief justices, the power of regalatiB^ 
the prices of books ; and likewise so much of the 
8 Anne as relates to the same. 

1739, June. Died, Abthur Beiteswobtb, 
a wealthy bookseller of Patemoster-row. He 
left a legacy of twenty guineas to the statimes' 
company, to be applied to the purchase of a pair 
of silver candlesticks. 

1739, Oct. 14. Died, Paul Vaillani, boA- 
seller in the foreign trade, aged 67 years. 

1739, April 7. The Newcastle Journal, Na I. 
printed and published by Isaac Thompson and 
William Cuihbert. This paper was contimud 
until the death of Mr. Thompson, which hap- 
pened January 6, 1776. 

1739. The Scot's Magazine, printed andpnb- 
lished by Messrs. Murray and Cochrane, £di»- 
burgh. This magazine kept a conspicuous statioa 
in the literary world from its commencement till 
1817, when it was disposed of by auction. 

1739, iVo«. 15. The Champion, No. I. The 
greater part of this work was written by the 
celebrated Henry Fielding, and was published 
thrice a week, on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day. The last number appeared Jime 19, 1740, 
making ninety-four numbers, or two volumes. 
12mo. The work has undergone three editkios. 

1740. The first circulating library establkhed 
in London, was in this year, by a bookseller d 
the name of Wright, at No. 133, in the Strand. 



* Dimton mentions a Mr. Wyat, who served an 1 
ticeship with Mr. Robinson : ** If Trim Tnm have aay 
truth in it, Mr. Wyat is an honest and iugenioiis boefe- 
seller : bat. Indeed, it is character enough f^ him« tbathe 
was Mr. Robinson's apprentice. He prints Mr. Darring- 
ton's books. However, a bookseller is not always t 
table for the errors and bigotry of his authors." 
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Franklin, speakine of his residence in London, 
(1735) says, "while I lodged in Little Britain I 
formed an acquaintance with a boolEseller of the 
name of Wilcox, whose shop was next door to 
me. Circulating libraries were not then in use. 
He bad an immense collection of books of all 
sorts. We agreed that, for a reasonable retri- 
bution, of which I hare now forgotten the price, 
I should hare free access to hb library, and take 
what books I pleased, which I was to return 
when I had read them." Among the earliest 
and most successful rivals of Wright, were the 
Nobles, in Holbom, and in St l^irtin's court; 
Samuel Bathoe,* in the Strand ; John Bell, in 
the Strand ; and Thomas Lowndes, Fleet-street. 

1740, May lH. Died, Ephraim Chambers, 
author of the Cyclopadia,f being the first diction- 
ary or repertory of general knowedge publishetl 
in Britain ; and it was called by one who knew 
well its value " the pride of booksellers, and the 
honour of the English nation." This work was 
the result of many years severe application, and 
was first published in two volumes folio, in 1728, 
by a sulracription of four gnineas, with a very 
respectable list of subscribers. A second edition, 
with corrections and additions, was printed in 
1738 $t a third in 1739 ; a fourth in 1741 ; and 
a fifth in 1746 ; and again republished in 1782. 
With all these successive improvements, it has 
finally been extended, under the masterly super- 
intendence of its learned and venerable editor, 
Dr. Abraham Rees, to forty volumes 4to. 

Ephraim Chambers was bom at Kendal, in 
Westmoreland, of Quaker p;p«nts, who bred him 
up in the principles of the sect. He was put 
apprentice to Mr. Senex,§ the celebrated globe- 
maker and bookseller, in London ; and during 
his abode with that skilful artist, acquired the 
taste for learning, which continued his prevailing 
passion during the remainder of his days. His 
attention was not wholly devoted to his Ci/elo- 
padia, but joined in other laborious literary 
undertakings. On Nov. 6, 1729, he was elected 
a fellow of the royal societv. He is represented 
as a man equally indefatigable, perspicacious, 
and attentive ; yet never acquired much money 
by his labours ; very cheerful, but hasty and im- 
petuous ; free in his religious sentiments ; kept 
but little company ; and nad but few acquaint- 
ance. He lived at chambers in Gray's Inn, but 
died at Canonbuiy house, Islington, and was 
buried in the cloisters of Westminster abbey. 



• Till* very inteUigeiit bookseller died Oct a, \jt». 

t In his etiljr edittons Mr. Chunbers retained the title 
of Laiam TeeltMieum. 

t In an sdvertisement to the second edition, he ob- 
viates the complaints of such readers as might, from his 
Kper of " Considermtioiis,** published some time before, 
.▼e expected a new work instead of a new editioa. A 
considerable part of the copr was prepared witti that view, 
and more than twenty sheets were actually printed off, 
witii a design to have published a vohmie in the winter of 
1737, and to have gone on publishing a volume yearly till 
the whole was completed) but ^e bookseUen were 
alarmed by an act then agitating in parliament, which 
contained a clause obliging the pnbllshen of all improved 
editions of books to print ttieir improvements separately. 
The UU passed the Commons, but fkiled in the Lords. 

i John Scnex F. R. 8. died Deeember so, 174*. 



1740. J. Michael Funcktbr, a printer and 
bookseller of Erfart, published a small work in 
German, entitled, A thort and meful introdue- 
tion to the cutting of plate$ (or blocks) of vnod 
and steel, for the making of lettert, omameni*, 
and other figwet, to the art of baking platter, of 
preparing tand moulds for casting letters, vignettes, 
tail-pieces, medals, ami of forming matrices from 
them, &c. 8vo. 

1740. Printing introduced into the town of 
Trdro, in Cornwall. The person to whom the 
town was indebted for this benefit^ was Andrew 
Brice, a printer at Exeter, but not answering his 
expectations, he shortly afterwards removed the 
press to Exeter. For a notice of this eccentric 
printer, see the year 1773, post. 

1740. Mr. John Bentham appointed printer 
to the university of Cambridge, which he held 
till 1763, when he resigned in favour of John 
Archdeacon. 

1740. Tlte Oxford Journal. This paper was 
established by William Jackson, of whom see a 
notice in the year 1795, post. 

1740, i>ec. 30. TA* iVaJfcr, No. 1. 

1740. The Halfyenny Pott. 

1740. ne Farthing Post. 

1741, Jan. 2. Died, John Barber, printer 
to the city of London, and the first of the pro- 
fession who had the honour of being lord mayor. 
He is well known to hav6 been a barber's son 
in the city. Pope has affirmed, however, that 

Hoooor and shame from no condition rise ; 

and although he afterwards contrived to intro- 
duce the subject of our memoir into one of his 
satirical couplets,yet the history of this individual 
goes to corroborate the great moral axiom so 
poetically expressed by his friend. He served 
an apprenticeship to the printing business in the 
city, and by a successful train of circumstances, 
which brought him acquainted with lord Boling- 
broke, Swill, Pope, and others of the most emi- 
nent writers of the age, he acquired considerable 
opulence. A remarkable story is told of his 
dexterity in his profession. Being threatened 
with a prosecution by the house of lords for 
an offensive paragraph in a pamphlet which he 
had printed, and being warned of his danger by 
lord Bolingbroke, he called in all the copies 
from the p<M>lisheTS,cancelled the leaf which con- 
tained tne obnoxious passage, and returned 
them to the bookseller with a new paragraph 
supplied by lord Bolingbroke: so that, when the 
pamphlet was produced before the house, and 
the passage referred to, itwas found unexception- 
able. He added greatly to his wealth by the 
South Sea scheme, which he had prudence 
enough to secure in time,and purchased an estate 
at East Sheen, with part of his gain. In prin- 
ciples he was a Jacobite ; and in his travels to 
Italy, whither he went for the recovery of his 
hmfth, was introduced to the Pretender, which 
exposed him to some dangers on his return to 
England ; for immediately on his arrival he was 
taken into custody by a king's messenger; but 

4 o 
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was released without punishment. Mr. Barber 
paid a visit to Paris, and his reception at the 
French court is copied from a newspaper of tliat 
date :— " Versailles, June 22, n. s. This day the 
hunting horses of one of the aldermen of Lon- 
don arrived here; and to-morrow he is expected 
himself, to run down a stag with his majesty. 
The king has ordered prince Charles of Lorraine 
to entertain him while he stays at the court, and 
to provide whatever he shall have occasion for." 
Mr. Barber was appointed city printer, March 
22, 1709. Subsequently to his success in the 
South-sea scheme, he was chosen alderman of 
castle Baynard ward; in the year 1729, he served 
the office of sheriff; and in 1733, was elevated to 
the high office of chief magistrate. During his 
mayoralty he was elected president of St. Bar- 
tholomew's hospital. It also happened that in 
his year of servitude, the project of a general ex- 
cise was brought forward, by his strenuous oppo- 
sition to which he acquired, for a time, great 
popularity ; though he is accused of having 
clandestinely procured from Mr. Bosworth, then 
city chamberlain, the documents which enabled 
him to make so conspicuous a figure upon that 
occasion. Of Mr. Barber's public actions, it 
should not be forgotten that he caused a monu- 
ment to Butler to be put up in Westminster 
abbey ; upon which event Pope is asserted to 
have penned the following severe lines, which he 
proposed should be placed on the vacant scroD 
under Shakspeare's bust : 

Thus Britain loved me, and preserved my fame 
Pure from a Barber's or a Benson's name 1 

Mr. Barber presented to the universiw of Ox- 
ford, a portrait of dean Swift, with tlie following 
inscription in Latin : 

JONATHAN SWIFT, 

t DlAN OF St. Patrjck's, Ddblin. 

This portrait of the Muses' fHend, 

Of a happy turn of wit peculiar to himself. 

That he might in some sort be restored to his Oxford 

Friends, 

Was :ilaced in the wall of the Bodleian gaUery, 

A.D. HDCCXXXIX, 

At the deshre of John Barber, Esquire, 
Alderman, and some time Uird Mayor of London. 

He bequeathed £300 to lord Bolingbroke, 
£200 to dean Swift, and £100 to Pope. Dying 
a few days afterwards, he was buried, pursuant to 
his request, in the churchyard of MorUake, where 
his tomb is thus inscribed : 

Under this stone are laid the remains of John Barber, 
Esq. Alderman of London, a constant lienefactor to the 
poor, true to his principles in Church and State. He pre- 
served his integrity, and discharged the duty of an up- 
right magistrate, in the most corrupt times. Zealous for 
the rights of his fellow-citirens, he opposed all attempt* 
against them ; and, being lord mayor in the year 173S, 
was greatly Instmmental In defeating a scheme of a gene- 
ral excise, which had it succeeded, would have put an 
end to the liberties of his country. He departed this life 
January 2, 1740-41, aged 6S. 

Barber was a tory, and claims the distinc- 
tion of an adherence to his principles when they 
had ceased to be the order of the day. Con- 
formably with those principles, indeed, he gave 
monumental celebriousness to Butler, one ^f the 
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most interesting champions of church and state, 
"in the most corrupt times," and when both 
were exposed to circumstances the most danger- 
ous. Efis character was otherwise good. His 
diligence appears to have been great ; his con- 
duct respectable ; and his property to have been 
equitably acquired, and benevojently applied. 

1741. An edition of the Hebrew and Germm 
(with the Greek Testament) was printed at ZyUi- 
chau, a manufacturing town of the Pru»ian 
states, in the New Mark of Brandenburg. 

1741, /an. 4. Died, Robert Goslino, book- 
seller, at the Middle Temple gate. On Dec. 
17, 1711, Bernard Ijntot bought of Mr. Gosling 
the seventh share of Captain Cook's Vogaget 
for £7. 3«. Sir Francis Gosling, knt. bookseller, 
banker, and alderman of London, was his son. 

1741, Nov. 8. Died, Fletcher Gvles, an 
eminent bookseller in Holbom, and treasnierof 
the charity school in Hatton Garden. He was 
patronized by Dr. Warburton, and published his 
Divine Legation. He published secretary Thur- 
low's State Papers, assisted by Thos. Ruddtman. 
. 1741, April 13. Died, John Stuart, an emi- 
nent stationer on London Bridge. 

1741, Sept. 8. Died, Samuel Buckley, of 
whom Duuton says, — " Mr. Buckley was ori- 
ginally a bookseller, but follows printing. He 
is an exc^ent linguist, understands the Latin, 
French, .Wutch, and Italian tongues ; and is 
master of ^ great deal of wit. He prints the 
Daily Coufant and Monthly Regitter (which I 
hear he translates out of the foreign papers him- 
self ) But I shan't enlarge on his character (for 
I never knew him), but will venture to say, as to 
his morals,' he is, or should be, an honest nun." 
Mr. Buckley is represented in the Tader, No. 
18, in Uie character of a news-writer, as a literan 
Drawcansir, " who spares neither friend nor foe, 
but usually kills as many of his own side as the 
enemy's." Seven volumes of the original SfK- 
tutor in folio, were published by Samuel Buci- 
ley, at the Dolphin, in Little Britain. The Sffc- 
tator being discontinued at the close of the sevenlh 
volume, was succeeded by the Guardian; and 
Pope informs us, that Steele was engaged in 
articles of penalty to Jacob Tonson, for all the 
papers he published under this last name. The 
same author says, " the true reason that Steele 
laid down the Guardian wa« a quarrel between 
him and the bookseller above mentioned;" he 
adds, " that Steele, by desisting two days, and 
altering the title of his paper to that of tne En- 
glishman, got quit of his obligation." In 1713 
the periodical paper to which Steele gave the 
title of the Engluhman, was in the course of 
publication; it was printed by S. Buckley, in 
Amen-comer, folio; is dated on the 18ui of 
the June following, in 1714. He was after- 
wards appointed writer of the Gazelteer, and 
was put into the commission of the peace for the 
county of Middlesex. He was a man of excel- 
lent understanding and great learning, very sin- 
cere where he professed friendship ; a pleasant 
companion, and greatly esteemed by all "ho 
knew him. 
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In 1730 Mr. Buckley issued " proposals for 
printinii: by subscription a new edition of Jac. 
Aug. Thwmi Hittariarum tui Temporti, ah annu 
Domini 1546 tuqve ad Annum 1607, Lihri 138. 
Accedunt Commentariorum de VilaA m& Libri 
VI, ^e." Printed by William Bowyer. The 

fiToposals, with a specimen of the work, are de- 
ivered, and subscriptions taken, by J. Round, 
and G. Strahan, in Comhill ; R. Knaplock, D. 
Midwinter, J. Knapton, W. Innys, ana C. Riv- 
ingrtun, in St. Paul's church-yard ; J. Osbom 
and T. Longman, in Patemoster-row ; J. Pem- 
berton, in Fleet-sUeet ; J. Tonson, P. Du Noyer, 
and N. Prevost, in the Strand ; T. Osborne, in 
Gray's-Inn; by most booksellers in the country; 
and by the undertaker at his house in Prince s- 
court) Westminster." This work reflects a con- 
siderable degree of credit on Mr. Buckley, and 
in a letter to Dr. Mead, (who had been very in- 
strumental in promoting the work) has "the 
pleasure to acknowledge that lord Carteret from 
time to time had favoured him with his directions 
and information concerning Thuanut, and among 
other things had the goodness to put into his 
hands a cmiracter of that historian." 

In the title-page of each volume, the name 
of the bookseller only appears, " Excudi curavil 
Samuel Buckley, 1733." At the end of the first, 
" Londini impnmebat Henricus Wood&U ;" of 
the second, " Samuel Richardson ;" of the third, 
" Jacobus Bettenham ;" of the fourth, " Jacobus 
Roberts;" of the fifth, " Thomas Wood." No 
printer's name occurs either in the sixth or the 
seventh ; but the eight first books of volume vii. 
were printed by Mr. Bowyer ; and the remainder, 
with the whole of the sixth volume, by Edward 
Owen. These were all very excellent printers. 
An act of parliament was obtained, " for grant- 
ing to Samuel Buckley, citizen and stationer of 
London, the sole liberty of printing and reprint- 
ing the History of Thuanui, with additions and 
improvements, during the term therein limited." 
Whilst the bill was in parliament, Mr. Buck- 
ley published " A short state of the public en- 
couragement given to printing and bookselling 
in France, Holland, Germany, and London. 
With reasons humbly offered to the lords spirit- 
ual and temporal in parliament assembled, for 
granting to Samuel Buckley such privilege for 
Thuanui in Latin, as is already granted to every 
British subject who is possessed of the copy of 
any book in English." The price to subscribers, 
small paper, was nine guineas, and large paper, 
twelve guineas. 

In Homsey church, Middlesex, on the north 
wall, and close to the pulpit, on the west side, a 
very neat and elegant mural monument of white 
marble is thus inscribed : 

To the memory of 

SAMUEL BUCKLEY; 

who, having not only diacharged 

all the duties of life 

with ability, Industry, and tenderness to each rclatloD ; 

but offices liicewise of state and trust, 
with prudence, fidelity, and gratitude to his benefactors ; 

concluded his days in the study of letters, 

and the enjoyment of honest and houonrablc friendships, 

Sept. 8, 1741, in the Mh year ol his age. 



1740-1. A Univenal Hiitoryfrom the earliest 
account to the present time ; compiled from ori- 
ginal authors. Illustrated with charts, maps, 
notes. Sec. This great work was projected by 
Mr. James Crokat,* a bookseller, in Fleet-street ; 
So highly was this great work esteemed, and so 
anxious were the Teamed, both at home and 
abroad, for its publication, that translations and 

firated editions of it were printing in France, 
lolland, and Ireland, as last as the London 
edition could be procured. It was at first pub- 
Ibhed periodically, five volumes appeared in 
1740-1 ; the sixth in 1742 ; and tne seventh 
in 1744. A second edition began to be published 
in 1747, and was carried on with uncommon 
success, till the whole was completed in 21 vols. 
It was again carried forward, and in 1787, it 
was published in sixty vols. 8vo. at six shilings 
the volume, bound. 'The parts assigned to the 
various authorsf were as follow : 

Mr. Swinton^ the History of the Carthageni- 
ofu, Numidians, Manritanians, Gatulians, Ga- 
ramarUes, Melano Gatulians, Nigrita, Cyrenaica, 
Mamtarica, the Regio Syrtica, Turks, Tartars, 
and Moguls, Indians, Chinese ; Dissertations on 
the Peopling of America, Dissertation on the 
Independency of the Arabs. 

Mr. Sale,§ The Cosmogony, and a small part 
of the History following. 

Mr. Shelvock, To the birth of Abraham, was 
chiefly written by this gentleman. 

Mr. Psalmanazar, History of the Jews, Gauls, 
and Spaniards ; and Zenophxm's Retreat. 

Dr. Campbell, 1 1 History of the Persians, and 
of the Constantinnpolitan Empire. 

Mr. Bower,^ History of tlie Romans. 



* Mr. Crokat had also a hand in planning the Daily 
Advertiser. He was the greatest literary projector of the 
age ; and died worth— iVoMin; ' NiclkoU. 

t The following letter was received by Mr. Nichols 
from Dr. Johnson only seven days before his death, and is 
one of the last the doctor ever wrote : 

"Dec. 6, 17»(. The late learned Mr. Swinton of Oxford, 
having one day remarked that one man, meaning, I sup- 
pose, no man but himself, could assign all the parts of the 
Antient Universal History to their proper authors; at the 
request of sir Robert Chambers, or of myself, gave the ac- 
countwhich 1 now transmit to you in his own hand, beinj; 
willing that of so great a woric the history should be 
luiown, and that each writer should receive his due pro- 
portion of praise from posterity. — I recommend to you to 
preserve this scrap of literary intelligence in Mr. Swin- 
ton's own hand, or to deposit it in the museum, that the 
veracity of this account may never be doubted. I am, Sir, 
" Yonr most humble servant, Sam Johnson." 

The original of the above letter, agreeably to Dr. John- 
son's desire, is deposited in the British Museum. It was 
also printed, at the time it was sent, by the doctor's express 
desire, in the Qeniieman'a Magazine, voL llv. p. 892. 

t John Swinton was a celebrated English antiquary, 
bom in 1703, and died at Oxford, April i, 1777. 

^ George Sale is well known to the literary world by 
his excellent translation of the Koran of Mahomet, to 
which he prefixed a curious dissertation. He was well 
versel in the oriental languages, and died at London, 
November U, 1736. 

g John Campbell, LL.D., was bom In Edinbur)(h, March 
e^ 17O8. He was the author of several works of great 
merit ; the principal of which was the Paiitical Survey of 
Britain, two vols. 4to. 1774. He died Dec. 28, 1775- 

^ Archibald Bower, a learned Jesuit, was bom near 
Dundee, in Scotland, 1686. His principal work was a 
HUtorji of Ike Popes. His share of the Univenal History 
is said not to odd much to his reputation as an author, or 
advantage to the work. He died September 2, 176*. 
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1741. Of periodical literatuTe.in its less q)he- 
meral forms, published in the British coloDies of 
North America, we find verjr little, as might be 
expected, before the revolution. The following 
are the earliest, published at Philadelphia, in 
this year : 

The American Magazine; or. Monthly Re- 
view of the Britith Coloniei. IThis periodical 
merely breathed, — it reared its head above the 
storm, — it drooped — and died. 

The General Magazine, printed and published 
bv Benjamin Franklin. It owed its birUi to some 
discontent of Franklin at not being admitted into 
partnership with the above, and scarcely outlived 
the object of its animosity.* 

1741, July 20. The Coventry Mercury, No. 1, 
published by Mr. Jopson. 

1741. Tie Gentleman's Diary. 

1741. The Country Oracle, published weekly 
by T. Cooper, at the Globe, Paternoster-row. 

1741, Nov. 16. The Birmingham Gazette; or, 
the General Correspondent, No. 1. price three 
halfpence. This newspaper was commenced by 
Thomas Aris, who had settled in Birmingham in 
the previous year, and was, no doubt, from 
London ; for in the Gentleman's Magazine, for 
Feb. 1738, there are some lines, addressed to 
Thomas Aris, printer, written by a Mr. Bancks. 
There was a Samuel Aris, printer, in Creed lane, 
who is ranked by Negus as well affected to king 
George II. Mr. Thomas Aris died July 4, 1761, 
and the paper is still continued under the title 
of Aris's Birmingham Gazette, 

1742, Jan.22. Died, Charles RiyiNGTON,an 
eminent bookseller in St. Paul's churchyard. 
This is the first of a name which has ever since 
been distinguished as one of the most respect- 
able houses in the trade. 

1742. The first letter foundry in Scotland was 
established at St. Andrew's, by Mr. Alexander 
Wilson and Mr. Bain. Most of the printers in 
Scotland at this time resided at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow; and their great distance from the Lon- 
don letter-foundries having subjected them to 
great inconveniences, they had an interest in en- 
couraging the manufacturing of types brought 
so immediately within their reach. The liberal 
orders of their typographical countrymen soon 
showed Messrs. Wilson and Bain that they were 
engaged in a regular business, the profits of 
which satisfied their moderate views; and under 
such encouragement they continued their exer- 
tions so as to enable them to supply a great 
variety of founts. Thus employed, they had 
lived at St. Andrew's about two years, when the 

* Dr. Franklin relates the following anecdote of one of 
hlB jooinejrmen, an excellent worlonan, who never came 
to work till Wednesday. — "Francis," said Franklin to him 
one day, " sorely yoa do not think of the future ) If you 
worked more diligently ,you might lay up something against 
old age." The workman answered, " I have made my 
calcolation : I have an uncle, a druggist, in Cheapside, 
who has lust set up in business with the resolntion to 
work twenty years, till he has saved jf 4000, after which 
he intends to live like a gentleman. He thinks to make 
himself a wholesale gentleman : I will be one by retail ; 
I had rather be so, and do notlilng for half the week during 
twenty years, than be so the whole week twenty years 
hence." 



increasing demand for their types, and the pros- 
oect of extending their sales to Ireland and 
North America, induced them, in 1744, to Te- 
move to Gamalachie, a innall village, about a 
mile eastward of the city of Glasgow. 

1742. The Night Th<mghu,hs the lev. Edwud 
Young, is entered on the books of the stationeis' 
company as the property of Robert Dodsley. 
The preface to ni^ seven is dated July 7, 1744. 

Of the Night Thoughts, the most popular work 
of Dr. Young, and that on which he most valued 
himself. Dr. Johnson observes, " In this poem. 
Young has exhibited a very wide display of ori- 
ginal poetiT, variegated with deep reflections and 
striking allusions ; a wilderness of thought, in 
which the fertility of fancy scatters flowers of 
every hue, and of every odour. This is one of 
the few poems in which blank verse could not 
be changed for rhyme but with disadvantage. 
The wild diffusion of the sentiments, and the 
digressive sallies of imagination, would have been 
compressed smd restrained by regard to Ajrae. 
The excellence of this work is not exactness, 
but copiousness ; particular lines are not to be 
regarded ; the power is in the whole, and in tlw 
whole there is a magnificence like that ascribed 
to Chinese plantation, the magnificence of vast 
extent and endless variety."* 

1742. Memoirs of the Press for thirty years 
past. By the late Mr. Oldmixon. Published 
by Thomas Cox, price one shilling. 

1742, AprilZf. Died, Nicbolas Amhobst, 
editor of the Craftsman, one of the most dis- 
tinguished papers of its time, and which An- 
hurst carried on for a number of years with great 
spirit and success in controlling the powers of 
the administration of dr Robert Walpole. It 
was more read and attended to than any produc- 
tion of the kind which bad hitherto been pub- 
lished in England. Ten or twelve thousand 
copies were sold in a-day. " Amhurst was the 
able associate," remarks Davies, " of Boling- 
broke and Fulteney ; and he had almost as mudi 
wit, learning, and various knowledge, as his two 
partners in the Craftsman." Amhurst was a 
native of Marden, in Kent, and was educated at 
Merchant Tailors' school, and at Oxford ; but 
after a life of literary drudge, he died in poverty, 
at Twickenham, of a broken heart, occasioned 
by neglect of those whom he essentially served 
by his pen, and was buried at the charge of his 

• PeteileTonmenrtranslalwl this work into ttwFrendi 
langnage, and of which the learned in that country were 
very fond, for it had a rapid sale ; and the eulogy of Om 
Ftench Ucencer aoared above the ordinary and negative 
praise of finding noUiIng in this translation "contrarr to 
the Catholic faith." It is related of Touinenr, that he 
sold this work for the very trifling snm of twenty kmis 
d'ors to madame Ducron^, who made, at least, sixty 
thousand liTres ctf the work ; and while he was adding 
new energy to his native language by this transIatioD, 
which often soars above the onginal, he was seldom in- 
dulged with a bed on which to repose his wearied limb*. 
He and his wife were often obUged to leave Paris tiefore 
night, to seek the moat convenientand hospitable hedge in 
the environs of the capital. Le Tonmeor also translated 
Shakspeare's plays into French, upon which Tottain 
bestowed the most Infkmous epithets, without any ap- 
parentcanse. LeToumeurwas born intbeyearlTS^ and 
died in 1788. 
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printer, Richard FranoUin. Mr. Fnncklin, in 
printing the Crafunnant often experienced the 
ministerial vengeance by being prosecuted by 
the crown, and several times confined in the 
king's bench. It is true, indeed, that several 
noblemen and gentlemen subscribed the sum of 
£60 each, as a compensation to Francklin for his 
losses ; but it is as true that no more than three 
paid their money, of whom Mr. Pulteney was 
one. It was by the advice of the latter gentle- 
man, that Mr. Francklin was induced to edu- 
cate his son* for the church, with a promise of 
being provided for by Pulteney, who afterwards 
forgot nis undertaking. 

1742, May 22. Died, John Baskjet, printer 
to his majesty. He was master of the company 
of stationers in 1714, and again in 1715. Mr. 
Basket had the patent of king's printer assigned 
over to him by the executors of Newcomb and 
Hills, and havmg purchased Tooke and Barber's 
term of thirty years, obtained a further renewal 
of thirty years, which gave him a total of sixty 
years, the last thirty of which were conveyed for 
the sum of £10,000 to Charles Eyre, esq. 

1742, /toM 27. Died, Nathan Bailey, author 
of a very useful Dictionary, and editor uf several 
classics and school books. He died at Stepney. 

1742, March 20. The Wettmituter JournM; 
or, New Weekly MiieeUany, No. 17, by Thomas 
Touchet, of Spring.«ardens, esq. 

1742, March 6. the Kendal Weekly Mercury, 
No. 427. This paper must have commenced so 
far back as the rear 1733. It was printed and 
published by Thomas Ashbumer, m the Fish 
Market, post folio, price one penny. Mr. Ash- 
bumer succeeded a Mr. Cotton in business. 

1743, Feb. 23. Dr. Johnson relinquishes his 
office of composer of the debaUt of parliament, 
and was succeeded by Dr. Hawksworth. " John- 
son's portion of the parliamentary debates was 
collected into two octavo volumes ; to which 
the editor substituted the real for the fictitious 
meakers ; and these debates, like the orations of 
Cicero and Demosthenes, ought to be studied by 
the British youth, as specimens of splendid elo- 
quence, nervous argument, and parliamentary 
aecomm." 

1743, Dee. 14. "Received of Mr. Ed. Cave 
the sum of fifteen guineas in full, for compiling 
and writing 7^ Ltfe of Richard Savage, £iq.^ 



* Thomu FnmckllD, D. D. wu born In London, abont 
1730, »nd educated at Westmlnater and Cambridge. Be 
was choaen profenor of Greek In that anlvetaity. In 17M 
lie obtained the vicarage of Ware, to which waa afterwards 
addedtherector]rofBairsted,tn Kent. He waa alio chaplain 
In ordinarr to the king. He died Hardi is, 1784. Dr. 
Francklin tranalated Phatarit, Sophoela, and Lucian, into 
itngH«h ; and wrote three plays, the Sari of Warwick and 
MtttUia, tragedies, and the Conirast, a comedy. He also 
pablished a volnnie of Sermons, and permitted his name to 
be prefixed to a translation of Voltaire's works. 

t Richard Savage was the natural aonofthe conntesa of 
Macclesfield, by eari Rivers, and bom January I6, 1697. 
TUs nnnatoral woman caosed him to be bronghtnp with- 
oat a knowledge of his origin, and fkamed a story of his 
death, to pterent Ills father from leaving him a legacy. 
By the death of his norse he foond some papers which dis- 
closed the secret of his birth and parentage ; bat every 
effort to gain his mother's favour waa ineffectoaJ ; upon 
this be wrote his best poem, entitled the Batard. Having 



deceased; and in full for all materials thereto 
applied, and not found by the said Edward Cave, 
I say, received by me, Sam Johnson ; Deo. 14, 
1743." Walter Harte, the poet and historian, 
was one of Johnson's earliest admirers. Soon 
after the Life of Savage was published, Harte, 
dining with Cave, at St. John's-gate, took occa- 
sion to speak very handsomely of the work, 
which was anonymous. Cave, the next time 
they met, told Harte that he made a man very 
happy the other day at his house, by the encomi- 
ums he bestowed on the author of Savage's 
Life. "How could that be?" said Harte, 
" none were present but you and I." Cave re- 
plied, "You might have observed, I sent a plate 
of victuab behind the screen : there skulked 
the biographer, one Johnson, whose dress was so 
shabby that he durst not make his appearance. 
He overheard our conversation ; ana vour ap- 
plauding his performance delighted him ex- 
ceedingly." 

1743,ilfarcA 2. The Boston Weekly Magazine. 
This was the third periodical in North America, 
and it only reachM its fourth week. It was 
printed on a half sheet of 8vo. 

1743. The Chrittian Hittory. This was the 
second magazine issued at Boston, and originated 
by the revival under Whitfield and his associates : 
it was published weekly, half sheet 8ro, till 1735. 

1743. The American Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle, edited by Jeremy Gridley. This was 
also published at Boston, and issued monthly for 
four years. It consisted of fiity 8vo. pages. 

1743. TTie Merchant's Magazine i or, Faetor't 
Guide. By R. B. merchant, London : published 
by Mr. Meadows, price three shillings. 

1743, Ai. Old England ; or, the Constitutional 
Jourmd. This paper was written to oppose the 
ministry which succeeded to the long reign of 
sir Robert Walpole. It had manycontributois, 
the principal of whom was William Guthrie; 
and lord Chesterfield lent his assistance in the 
early part of its progress. It was issued weekly 
for several years, and the dispersers of it were 
often taken into custody, and punished. 

1743. Died, Thomas Osborne a respectable 
bookseller of London. It is said that Famela, 
the first work in which Mr. Richardson had an 
opportunity of displaying his original talents, 
arose out of a scheme proposed to nim by Mr. 

the misfortune to kill ano&er man in a drunken quarrel, 
bis mother devised every means she could to get him ex- 
ecuted ; and when he was condemned she endeavoured to 
prevent his reraiviug a royal pardon. However his friends 
procured him a revere ; and lord Tyroonnel took him 
into his fkmily, to whom Savage dedicated his poem 
of the WoMierer. But the temper and conduct of Savage 
were most nnfbrtunate. He quarrelled with his patnm and 
waa discarded. Queen Caroline allowed him a pension of 
jff50, which he lost at her death, and was reduced to great 
diatreas. He died In prison at Bristol, where he was confined 
for a trifling debt, August t, 1743. Savage had a consider- 
able genius, but it was unciiltivated. Johnson was almost 
the only person who had not alienated himself firom this 
unfortunate son of the muses, and he has embalmed 
the memory of the companion of his midnight rambles 
with the most masterly piece of biograidiy in the Engliah 
language. Of the Life of Smage, it Is said, that Johnson 
wrote forty-eight Svo. pages In one day 1 but that day in- 
cluded the night, for he sat up all night to do it. 
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Osborne and Mr. Riviugton, of writing a volume 
of Familiar Letters to and from teveral Pertoiu 
upon Burinea and other Sutjecit ; which he per- 
formed with great readiness ; and in the progress 
of it was soon led to expand his thoughts in the 
two volume* of the Hittory of Pamela ; which 
appear to have been written in three months * 
This first introduced him to the literary world ; 
and never was a book of the kind more generally 
read and admired.f It was even recommended 
from the pulpit, particularly by Dr. Benjamin 
Slocock, of Christ Church, Surry. 

1744. Robert Foulis, who had commenced 
the art of printing in the city of Glasgow, in 
1740, and executed a good edition of Dmutriiu 
Phalereut, in 4to ; in 1744 produced his cele- 
brated immaculate edition of Horace, the sheets 
of which were hung up, as printed, within the 
coUege of Glasgow, and a reward offered to any 
person who should discover an error. In the 
coune of this year, his brother Andrew was taken 
into partnership, and these two printers were so 
industrious that in thirty years time ther pro- 
duced as many well-printed classics, either in 
Greek and Latin, or in Greek only, as even 
Bodoni of Parma, or Borbou of Paris, and are 
as remarkable for their beauty and exactness as 
any in the Aldine series. 

1744. Cicero's Cato Major, with explanatory 
notes by Benjamin Franklin, LL.D., 8vo. Lon- 
don, 17^78. The London editor of this work im- 
posed the name of Dr. Franklin on his title- 
page, in order the better to sell it. But it is 
well known to be the work of Mr. Logan, in 
which Dr. Franklin held no other part than 
printing the first edition at Philadelphia. 

1744. It is stated in Crantz's Hutory of the 
United Brethren, that about this year, a small 
family printing office was set on foot in the 
palace of Marienbom, belonging to the counts 
of Ysenburgh Meerholz, in Wetteravia, (which 
about the year 1737 became the residence of the 
ordinary of Moravian brethren,) with intent to 
print, in small quantities, some pieces which were 
either not at all designed for the public, or not 
until they they were properly examined and 
amended ; and to distribute them solely among 
the labourers, both for their own private use ana 
for their revisal. But yet it could not be entirely 
prevented that more members of the congrega- 
tion, also friends, and even enemies, of theirs, 
got them into their hands, and the last often 
sooner thsui the brethren themselves. 

1744. John Henry Miller, printer, formerly 
at Zurich, and afterwards at Philadelphia, set 
up a press at Marienburg, distant about ten 
leagues firom Dresden, in Upper Saxony, where 
he published a newipaper. His residence in 
Marienburg, however, was not of long continu- 
ance, and after various peregrinations he finally 
fixed himself in Pennsylvania, where he ended 
his days in the year 1782. 

• See Aaion HUl's Utten, In hia Works, vol. U. p. ags. 

t This mukt be imdentood of the first and second volumes 
only, of which Jive editions were sold in 1741, the feat in 
which it was published. 



1744, Jfay 30. Died, Alexan deb PoPE.whose 
celebrity as a poet stood without a rival in his 
own day, and was not eclipsed till those of 
Byron. He was bom in Lombard-street, Lon- 
don, May 22, 1688, where his &ther carried on 
the business of a linen-draper; and being a 
Catholic he was placed at eight years of atge 
under one Tavemer, a priest, who taught him 
the rudiments of the Latin and Greek to- 
gether. In 1700, his father retired to a seques- 
tered villa which he had purchased in Windstn- 
forest; and there he produced the first-fruits of 
his poetic genius, the Ode on Solitude. The ex- 
treme wesLKness and deformity of his person in- 
clined him to a studious life ; and as be did not 
require to apply to any profession for his support, 
he was encouraged by his father to become a 
poet. In 1704, he wrote his Pattorali, and the 
beginning of a poem entitled Windsor Forest, 
which when published, in 1710, obtained a hi^ 
praise for melody and versification. At the age 
of twenty-one appeared his Essay on Criticism, 
which, notwithstanding the youth of the author, 
excited universal admiration. In 1711, when 
only twenty-three years of age, he wrote two of 
the most beautiful of all his original poems, the 
Rape of the Lock and the Elegy on an unfortu- 
nate iady, printed in 1712. The former of these 
is a heroic-comical poem, in five short cantos, 
and contains more fancy than any of the other 
poems of its author, though it is exerted only on 
ludicrous and artifical objects. His Epistle from 
Eloisa to Abelard, and the Temple of Fame soon 
followed, and added to his reputation as an 
author. In 1713, appeared his proposals for a 
translation of the Iliad, in which he met with 
uncommon encouragement, and it enabled him 
to purchase a house at Twickenham, whither he 
removed with his parents in 1716. After com- 
pleting the Iliad, he undertook the Odyssey, iot 
which also he experienced a liberal snracription. 
He was, however, materially assisted in these 
works by the learning and abilities of others, par- 
ticularly Broome,* Fenton,f and Pamell.| The 
notes from Eustathius were chiefly extracted 
byMr. Jortin. In 1721, our author published 
an edition of Shakspeare, which shows that thereiii 



* WilUun Broome wss bom in Cheshire, and edocatK 
at Eton and Cambridge, and entered into orders. For 
writing notes on the IHad and translating part at the 
Odptiey, he received 40500 and one hundred copies. Jk 
dilference afterwards taliinr place between him and Fope, 
he was placed in the Dtauiad. In 1733 Mr. Broome was 
created L.L.D. He obtained the rectory of Polham, in 
NorfoUc, and the vicara^ of Eye, In Suffolk; and died at 
Bath, November It, 174s. A volume of his inems has 
been printed. 

t BUah Fenton assisted Pope In the translation of Ou 
OdgMseji, and was the author of some sprightly venes. 
Untot paid him In 1718 for his JfiMeUiiiita, igil los. and 
for more Mitcellania, jC13 4s. 3d. He was bom at 
Shelton, in StaObrdshire, May 20, lSS3, and educated at 
Cambridge, but refusing to take the oaths to William and 
Mary, he obtained no church perferment. He died at East- 
hampstead, in Berkshire, July 13, 1730. He wrote the U/e 
of Milton, and the tragedy of Marianne. 

t Thomas Faracll was a learned divine and ingenious 
pocti his moral tale of the Hermit is still held in estima- 
tion. He wrote several papen In the Spectator and 
OvanHan, and was the intimate friend of Pc^ and SvUt. 
He was bora in Dublin in l679. and died at Chester in 
July, 1717. 
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he consulted bis fortune more than his fame. 
The reputation he had acquired by the success, 
as well as the merit of his works, procured him 
numerous enemies among writers of the minor 
classes, from whom he experienced frequent 
splenetic attacks. Perhaps it would hare been 
more to his honour had he taken no notice of 
them ; but in 1727, he vented his resentment in 
a mock-heroic, entitled the Dunciad, in which 
he took more than warrantable revenge; and, 
what was worse, exposed to ridicule many per- 
sons who had not given him any offence. In 
1729, by the advice of lord Bolingbroke, he 
turned his pen to a moral and philosophical sub- 
ject, the result was his Essay on Man, an ethical 
poem, addressed to that statesman. He next 
wrote satires, in which he attacked several per- 
sons of rank. Pope was engaged in preparing a 
complete edition of his worn, when he was 
earned off by a dropsy in the chest. He be- 
qneathed the property of his works to Dr. War- 
burton, who published a collection of diem with 
notes, in 1761, in 9 vols. 8vo. Dr. Joseph War- 
ton also published an edition, to which he pre- 
fixed, what he had before printed, an admirable 
essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope. 

Pope professed to have learned his poetry firom 
Dryden, whom, whenever an opportunity was 
presented, he praised through his whole life with 
unvaried liberality ; and perhaps his character 
may receive some illustration, if he be compared 
with his master. Integrity of understanding 
and nicety of discernment were not allotted in a 
less proportion to Dryden than to Pope. The 
rectitude of Dryden's mind was sufficiently 
shown by the dismission of his poetical preju- 
dices, an^ the rejection of unnatural thoughts 
and rugged numbers. But Dryden never 
desired to apply all the judgment that he had. 
He wrote, and professed to write, merely for the 
people; and when he pleased others, be contented 
himself. Pope was not content to satisfy; he 
desired to excel, and therefore always endeavour- 
ed to do his best ; he did not court the candour, 
but dared the judgment of his reader, and, ex- 
pecting no indulgence from others, he showed 
none to himself : he kept his pieces very long in 
fais hands, while he considered and reconsidered 
them. In acquired knowledge, the superiority 
must be allowed to Drvden, whose education 
was more scholastic, and who before he became 
an author had been allowed more time for study, 
with better means of information. The notions 
of Dryden were formed by comprehensive specu- 
lation, and those of Pope by minute attention. 
There is more dignity in the knowledge of Dry- 
den, and more certainty in that of Pope. Poetry 
was not the sole praise of either; for both ex- 
celled likewise in prose ; but Pope did not bor- 
row his prose firom his predecessor. Of genius, 
that power which constitutes a poet ; that quality 
without which judgment is cold and knowledge 
is inert; that energy which collects, combines, 
amplifies, and animates ; the superiority must, 
witn some hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. It 
is not to be inferred that of this poetical vigour 



Pope had only a little, because Diyden had more, 
for every other writer since Milton must give 
place to Pope ; and even of Dryden it must be 
said, that, if he has brighter paragraphs, he has 
not better poems. Dryden's performances were 
always hasty, either excited by some external 
occasion, or extorted by domestic necessity ; he 
composed without consideration, and published 
without correction. If the flights ol Dryden 
therefore are higher, Pope continues longer on 
the wing. If of Dryden's fire the blaze is 
brighter, of Pope's the heat is more regular and 
constant. Diyden often surpasses expectation, 
and Pope never falls below it. Dryden is read 
with frequent astonishment, and Pope with per- 
petual delight. 

The following impromptu on some of the 
English poets, from Chaucer to Pope, by the 
rev. William Clarke,* may not be unacceptable 
to the literary reader. 

See the fathen ci verse. 

In their rough uncouth dress. 

Old Chaucer and Oower array'd > 
And that (ally-led muse, 
which in Spenser we lose. 

By fashion's false power bewray'd. 

In Shakspeare we trace 
All nature's ftdl grace. 

Beyond it his touches admire i 
And in Fletcher we vieir 
Whate'er IsDcy could do, 

By Beaumont's correcting its llie. 
Here's me surly Ben, 
Whose more learned pen 

Gave laws to the stage and the pit) 
Here's Milton can boast 
His Paradise Lett; 

And Cowley his virtue and wit. 

Kext Butler, who paints 
The seal-gifted saints ; 

And Waller's politeness and ease ; 
Then Dryden, whose lays 
Deserv'd his own bays. 

And, labooT'd or negligent, please. 

There sportively Prior 
Sweeps o'er the whole lyre. 

With flDKers and bncy divine j 
While Addlaon's muse 
Does each virtue infuse. 

Clear, chaste, and correct, in each line. 

To dose the whole scene, 
Lo ! Pope's moral spleen ; 

Ye knaves, and ye dunces, beware < 
Like lightning he darts 
The keen shaft at your hearts. 

Your heads are not worthy liis care, 

1744, Jan. The Meddler, No. 1. 

1744, April 1. The Female Speetator,Taonib\y. 
This periodical was the production of Mrs. Eliza 
Heywood,f aqd was carried on till March, 1746. 
As soon as completed, they were immediately 



* Author of The ComusUm of the Roman, Saton, attd 
EnglUh Cdiui deducing the AnIiqiMlet, Cuttomt, md 
Mannen of each People to modem Timet; particularly the 
Origin of Feudal Tenurett and of Parliaments : illustrated 
throughout with eriiicaland historical Remarks on various 
Authors, toth sacred and profane. He was bom at Hagh- 
mon abbey, in Shropshire, Il!96, and educated at Cam- 
bridge. He obtained the rectory of Buxted, in Sussex, 
and in 1738 he was made a prebendary of Chichester. He 
diedatAmport,Oct. 91, 1771. 

t Eliza Heywood was the daughter of a tradesman, and 
bom in London in 1693. She early imbibed a taste for 
diumatic poetry and the stage ; and having received a good 
education, and, though not beautiful, possessing a fine 
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collected into four volumes IZmo., and have 
gone through several hnpressions. The seventh 
and last was printed in 1771. 

1745. TheaioffrajAiaBritatmicacommenceA. 
This work was undertaken hy John Campbell, 
and published in weekly numben. It was com- 
pleted in seven volumes folio. In 1777 a new 
edition was begun under the superintendence of 
Dr. Andrew Kippis ; it is a work of considerable 
magnitude, and still holds a respectable station 
in our national literature. 

1745, Oct. 19. Died, Jonathan Swift, the 
celebrated dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin. Of a 
life so various, and so full of business as Swift's 
we know not what part we could select consistent 
with the limits m this work, that would not 
rather excite curiosity than gratify it. Swift 
was bom in Dublin, November 30, 1667, at No. 
7, Hoey's-court. The earlier pait of his life 
was spent chiefly in England, and in connexion 
with the Whigs; he afterwards became a Tory,* 
and was the mend of Pope, Bolingbroke, and 
other wits of that party. His works are chiefly 
of a political character, and were written only 
to serve a temporary end; vet they are sucn 
models of satirical composi^on, that they still 
continue to form a constituent portion of eveir 
good English library. They are written with 
great plainness, force,and intrepidity, and always 
advance at once to the matter in dispute. Their 
distinguishing feature, however, is the force and 
vehemence of the invective in which they abound; 
the copiousness, the steadiness, the perseverance, 
and the dexterity, with which abuse and ridi- 
cule are showered upon the adversary. This 
was, beyond all doubt, Swift's great talent, and 

person, she made her appearance on the Dublin sta^e In 
1715. Neither in this attempt, however, nor in writing for 
the stage, had ahe any sooceaa, and, therefore, ttuned her 
attention to novel wrltlnf , in which her first prodnctions, 
entitled the Court 0/ Cttrammtia, and the New Etopia, 
owing to thdr Immorality, involved her in considerable 
disgrace. Her sabseqnent life and writings, however, am- 
ply atoned for the errors of her yoath 1 as she became 
oadeviatlngly correct in the former, and in the latter it 
was her constant aim to inculcate the porest precepts of 
morality and decormn. Her imagination was fertile, her 
indnstry great, and in the course of the last twelve years 
of her life^ she produced, in all, nineteen volumes I2mo, 
independent of pamphlets and misedlaneona pieces. She 
died in 17SS, In the sixty-fourth year of her age. 

* Halliun, in his CoiuHtuUonal Hittory, thus describes 
the two greatparties which have so long ^vided the state : 
— " These parties dllfer above all in this respect, that to a 
tory, the constitution merely as such, is an cxtrane point, 
beyond which be never ventures to look, and from which 
he holds it impossible ever to depart, while a whig re- 
gontt allforvu 0/ goeemment « niiordimUe to the public 
good, and eotueguenily tubjeet to madyieatiou when theu 
eeaee to anmer their endt. Within these limits, to which 
he confines himself as religiously as tile tory to his nar- 
rower drcomspection, the whig, rejecting all nseless In- 
novations, tkas a natwrai tendencif to, and the tory a 
marked menlon for, aU politteal amelioration. The one 
insists with pleasure on Uie liberty and rights of the human 
race ; the ouier declaims on the evils of sediUon, and the 
rights of kings. Though both admit as a common prin- 
ciple the maintenance of the constitution, yet the one has 
puticularly at heart the privileges of Oie people, and the 
other the prerogative of the crown. Accordingly It is 
passible that passions and events may conduct the toiy to 
$et up a detpotiem, and the whig to overturn the monarcAy. 
Tlie first is an enemy to the liberty of the press and free 
enquiry ; the second is favourable to both. In a word, 
the principle of one is conservation, that of the other 
amelioration." 



the weapon by which he made himself Ibnii. 
dable. His earliest work of importance was \a 
TaU oj a Tub, published anonymously in ITOt, 
and designed as a burlesque of the dispate 
among the Catholics, Episcopalians, and Pits- 
byterians. For som e years after, he was empkned 
entirely in political and occasional writings, the 
most remarkable of which was his panptik 
called The Conduct of the Alliet, pablished it 
1711, by which he disposed the nation to soV 
mit to a peace, then anxiously deaied b; it 
ministry. The displacement of his paitr h 
1714, by George I., sent him into retiremem it 
Ireland, and he scarcely resumed his pen li 
1724, when he published a series of letteis mda 
the signature of M. B. Drapier, already aDodd 
to. By these and other tracts, in behalf of ilw 
popular party in Ireland, he became ihe idol of 
the common people, and is said to havepossessEii 
far more real power than the highest of ibt 
constituted authorities. Anarchbii£op, «lio*at 
also a lord-justice of the kingdom, ooce ttnd 
him with exasperating the mob ; when Seift 
promptly refuted the charge by saying, "If I 
oad lilted up my little finger they would iun 
torn you to pieces." These writings, hoitero, 
did not so much proceed from any rnlspipili; 
with the people, as bora a hatnsd'of the pim 
who bad then possession of the goveniiiieDt 
The most perfect of the larger conipoati(ffi<^ 
Swift, and that by which he will probablj be 
longest remembered, is the extmoiainaiy nsi 
called Gulliver's Travels,* which appeared ii 
1726, and was altogether a novelty in Enflii 
literature. Its main design is, under tlie Som 
of fictitious travels, to satirize mankind ud it 
institutions of civilized countries ; but the teae 
and nations which it describes are so wondcrfiil 
and amusing, that the book is as great a fanniiit 
with children, as with those who delight in cm- 
templating the imperfections of human mas- 
The curiosity it excited at its first appeannef 
was unbounded ; it was the universal topic cf 
discourse; prints from it filled the shopviii- 
dows; it gave denominations to fashions; ui 
what is a stronger proof of its popularity, it in- 
troduced words which have become a pW f 
the English language. In the latter part of to 
life, he published another burlesque on thesocul 
world, under the title of Polite Cwmw"^ 
being an almost exact representation of the us- 
premeditated talk of ordinary persons. A saB 
more ludicrous and satirical work appeared afto 
his death, under the title of Direclimt t" ^- 
vants.\ Swift also wrote many letters, ftiA 
rank among the best compositions of that lii^ 



* It is said that Swift never received any moott («^ 
writings, except for OnUtwr's Traoelt ; wiien I<iif«i»"; 
f ered with the bookseller, and obtained jfJOO fiir oe nj?. 
which had been dropt flrem a coach window «t tlie on*- 
seller's door late one nighL 

t Printed by George Faulkner, DnbUn, wi», "J^Si 
Mi. W. Bowyer, says, "as you are famooi ft * *^^ 
prefaces, pray help me to one for A^iee tc ^'"—'l 
November, 1745. The principal Interest wUdiW""" 
could claim in the dean was his bavin); td^f^ °*?! 
political prosecution, a fate which, sooner or Isfi '''" 
most of Swiff s pntdishers. 
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in the language, and a considerable number of 
satirical ana humorous poems. The chief charac- 
teristics of his prose are, the extensive command 
which he seems to have possessed over the stores 
of colloquial language, and the nerre and pre- 
cision with which he employs it. His great art 
in satire, is to write as ir he were a verr simple 
man, and thus to treat vices, follies, ana imper- 
fections without the least scruple or disguise, 
and consequently to display them in their utmost 
possible deformity. 

In the year 1716, Swift was privately married 
by Dr. Ashe, then bishop of Clogher, to a lady 
wliom he has celebrated under the name of 
Stella : she was the daughter of Mr. Johnson, 
steward to sir William Temple, who at his death 
left her £1000 in consideration of her father's 
faithful services. She was a person of great 
delicacy, extremely beautiful, and equally re- 
markable for the sweetness of her temper and 
the poignancy of her ^it; her understanding 
was of the first class, her prudence uncommon, 
and her piety exemplary. She was guided by 
virtue in morality, and by sincerity in religion. 
She had great skill in music, and was perfectly 
well acquainted with all the lesser arts that em- 
ploy a lady's leisure. The dean became ac- 
quainted with her while be lived with sir Wil- 
liam Temple. When she left England is not 
known; but they continued in the same economy 
after marriage as before; be living at the 
deanery, and she in lodgings on the other side of 
the Liny. He never openly acknowledged her 
as his wife, nor was there any thing in their be- 
haviour inconsistent with decorum, or beyond 
tbe limits of Platonic love. And such care was 
always taken to summon witnesses, that perhaps 
it would be impossible to prove their having 
been ever together but in the presence of at least 
a third person. A conduct so very extraordinary 
in itself could not fail of giving rise to various 
reflections. But this is one of those actions whose 
true sources perhaps will never be discovered. 

In 1736 Swift was seized with a violent fit of 
giddiness when he was writing a satirical poem, 
called the Legion Club, which was so dreadful, 
that he left the poem unfinished, and never after 
attempted a composition of any length either in 
verse or prose. From the year 1739 till the lat- 
ter end of 1741, his friends found his passions so 
-violent and ungovemable,his memory so decayed, 
and his reason so depraved, that they were 
oblig^ to keep all strangers from him ; for till 
then he had not appeared totally incapable of 
conversation ; but at the beginning of the vear 
1742, the small remains of his understanding 
became entirely confused, and his rage increasea 
absolutely to a degree of madness. In this 
miserable state he continued for some time ; but 
at last sunk into a quiet, speechless, idiot, drag- 
ging out the remainder of his life in that helpless 
situation. Swift for some years before this 
terrible catastrophe, was often attacked with gid- 
diness, and found his memory gradually decay, 
which ga^e him reason to apprehend his fate. 
He left all his fortune, which, when some few 



legacies were paid, amounted to near £11,000, 
to build and endow an hospital for idiots and 
lunatics. A charity remarliably generous, as 
the unhappy persons who receive the benefit, 
must for ever remain insensible of their bene- 
factor. Thus died Dr. Swift, whose capacity 
and strength of mind were undoubtedly equal 
to any task whatever. His pride, or to use a 
softer name, his ambition, was boundless ; but 
his views were checked in his younger years, and 
the effects of that disappointment were visible 
in all his actions. He was sour and severe, but 
not absolutely Ul-natnred. He was sociable 
only to particular friends, and onlv to them at 
particular hours. He was by his abilities 
rendered superior to envy. He was undisguised 
and perfectly serene. He performed the duties 
of the church with great punctualitv, and a 
decent degree of devotion. He read prayers 
rather in a strong nervous voice than in a grace- 
ful manner; and, although he has often been 
accused of irreligion, notoing of that kind fu>- 
peared in his conversation or behaviour.* lii 
his friendships he was constant and undisguised. 
He was the same in his enmities. He generally 
spuke as he thought, in all companies, and at all 
seasons. 

1745. The following booksellers appear in 
the list of bankrupts : Ccsar Ward, of York ; 
William Raven, of St. Andrew's, Holbom, 
November ; and Thomas Harris, of London 
Bridge, December. 

1745, Dec. 24. The Manchetter Magazine, of 
this date, gives a circumstantial account of the 
movements of the army under prince Charles 
Edward, during its progress to the south. Some 
of the aidherents of the prince, during his stay 
in Manchester, went to the printing-office of Mr. 
Whitworth, proprietor of the Magazine, and 
compelled Thomas Bradbury, a journeyman, (in 
the absence of his master) to print several mani- 
festos and other papers, which were produced on 
their trial and iled to Uieir condemnation. Mr. 
Whitworth continued his newspaper till about 
the year 1750, but his death we cannot find. 

1746. The British Courant ; or Pretton Jour- 
nal, printed by James Stanley and John Moon, 
at their shop in the market-place, Preston. This 
newspaper is embellished with a wood-cut on 
each side of the title-page, viz. the holy lamb, 
couchant, being the arms of the town ; and Bri- 
tannia, the genius of England. 

1745. T& Agreeable Mitcdlamy; or, tome- 
thing to pleate every man'» taste. Printed by Mr. 
Ashbumer, at Kendal, in Westmoreland. This 



* Tbe only preferments which Swift obtained in Ireland, 
Mcvions to the deanery of St. Fatrtcki, was Lanuor and 
Rathbeggan ; the tormer of which was worth about .^IM 
per annum, and the latter about ifSO. When he took poiu 
seaaion of these two liTlnn, he went to redde at Laracor, 
and gave pnbUcnoticetohlsparislilonera, that lie Intended 
to read praTCti everr Wednesday and Friday. ITpon the 
sabseqaent Wedneaday, the bell waa ninr. and the rector 
attended at his desk, when, after having sat some time, 
and tlndinK the congregation to conaiit oqly of himself 
and bis clerk, Roger, he began : " Dearly bdoved Roger, 
tbe scripture moveth you and me io sundry places," and 
then proceeded regularly through the whole wrvlce. 

4 P 
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was a nnall pamphlet-like miscellany, in sixteen 
8vo. pages, published once a fortnight, price one 
penny. 

1745. Tlu Remembranetr. This was a weekly 
paper undertaken by Mr. James Ralph, a short 
time previous to the rebellion, to serve the pur- 
poses of lord Melcombe's party ; and in his lord- 
ship's Diary Ralph is frequenuy mentioned with 
distinguished approbation. 

1745, Nov. 5. The True Patriot. This perio- 
dical was written by Henry Fielding, who, zea- 
lously attached to the house of Hanover and the 
piotestant religion, exerted all his efforts in their 
cause, and it was not without its effect in ex- 
citing the 'sentments of loyalty, and a love for 
the constitution in the breasts of his countrymen. 

1745. 7^ Entertainer, No. 1. 

1746, Jan. 10. In the Caledonian Mercury oi 
this date we find the following notice. "The 
rebels carried off from Glasgow a printing press, 
types, and other materials for printing (printing 
Fnnce Charles's Declaration, &cji together with 
servants to work in that way." They took from 
one printer a press, from another some types, 
and from a third chases, furniture, &c. This 
happened when the insurgents were on their finsJ 
retreat northward. 

1746. The following names appear in the list 
of bankrupts. : Dryden Leach, printer, of St. 
Paul's, Covent Garden ; Andrew Johannot, of 
Eynsford, Kent, paper maker; and William 
Smith, stationer, of Preston, Lancashire. 

1746. Henry Fie lhino produced his inimi- 
table novel of T(na Janet. Whether we consider 
the fruitfulness of its invention, the admirable 
delineation and variety of its characters, the con- 
duct of the story, or the winding up of the whole, 
it will probably ever continue to be one of the 
most popular novels ever written. It it said, that 
Fieldmg being much distressed, sold the copy to 
a bookseller for £25, on condition of being paid 
by a certain day. In the meantime, he showed the 
manuscript to Thomson, author of the Seasons, 
who was immediately struck with its merit, and 
advised Fielding by all means to get free from 
the bargain, which he did without much difficulty. 
Thomson recommended the work to Andrew 
Millar, the noted bookseller, and the parties met 
at a tavern over a beef-steak and a bottle. Mr. 
Millar began with saying, "Mr. Fielding, I 
always determine on affairs of this sort at once, 
and never change my offer, I will not give one 
farthing more than £200." "£200!" cried Field- 
ing. "Yes," said Millar, " and not one farthing 
more." Fielding, whose surprise arose from joy, 
and not disappomtment, shook him by the hand, 
sealed the bargain, and ordered in two botUes of 
wine. Mr. Millar got a very large sum by the 
sale of the work. He, at different times during 
his life, assisted Fielding to the amount of 
dC2,500, which debt he cancelled in bis will. 

1746, April. The Aberdeen Journal, or North 
British Magazine, published by Mr. James 
Chalmers, printer to the town and university of 
Aberdeen. This was the first newspaper or 
periodical work in the north of the Frith of 



Forth, and the origin of it was the acooimt 
which he printed of the battle of Colloden. 
From some cause, however, the paper was not 
finallyestablished till the month of January,I748. 

1746, July 20. The Fool, No. 1. This paper, 
chiefly devoted to politics, was published for 
about eight months in the DailyGazetteer. 

1746, Aug. 2. The Parrot. This was the pro- 
duction of Mrs. Haywood and her associates of 
the Fenude Spectator. It consists but of nine 
numbers, which were published weekly, price 
fourpence, and sold by Mr. Gardyner, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. 

1746. Museum ; or, Literary and Historical 
Register, No. 1. 

1747, March 15. Died, Bsnjamin Ndtt, 
printer, in the Savoy. John Nott, bookseller, 
in the Savoy, died before 1716; his widow,Eliza- 
beth, was living in 1736. Edward Ndtt was 
a bookseller, at the Royal Exchange. There 
was a Richard Nutt, a printer, in the Savoy, 
who died March 11, 1780, aged eighty yean. 

1747. Thomas Howe, a native ol Ireland, 
commenced the art of printing at Basseterre, 
the capital of the island of St. Clmstopher's4D the 
West Indies. The art may have been introdnoed 
two years earlier. See an account of George 
Howe, son of the above, under the year 1824. 

1747, Aug. 7. Died, Michael Maittaibe. 
He was bom in the year 1668, and was no doubt 
of foreign extraction. He was the second master 
of Westminster school from 1695 till 1699. To 
him the republic of letters are indebted for many 
valuable and correct editions of the Greek ana 
Latin classics. 

In 1709 he gave the first specimen of his great 
skill in typographical antiquities, by publidting 
Stephanorum Historia, Vitas ipsorum ac Lihrm 
compleclens, 8to., which was followed in 1717 
by Ilistoria Typographorum aliguot Parisiensi- 
urn, Vilas et Libros complectens, 8vo. In 1719, 
Annales Typographiei ab Artis intenta Origine 
ad Annum MD. Hagtt Cam., 4to. To this 
volume is prefixed Epistolaris de antiquis Quin- 
tiliani Editionibvs Dissertatio, clafissimo Fire 
D. Johanni Clerico. The second volume divided 
into two parts, and continued to the ^ear 1536, 
was published at the Hague in 1722, introduced 
bv a letter of John Toland, under the title of 
Conjectura verotimilis de primA Typographic 
Inventione. The third volume, from the same 
press, in two parts, continued to 1557 ; and, by 
an Appendix to 1664, in 1725. In 1733 was 
published at Amsterdam what is usually con- 
sidered as the fourth volume, under the title of 
Annales Typographiei ab Artis inventte Origine, 
ad Annum 1664. Operi Mich. Mmttaire, AM. 
Editio novo auctior et emendatior, Tami Prim 
Pars posterior. The awkwardness of this title 
has induced many collectors to dispose of their 
first volume, as thinking it superseded by the 
second edition; but this is by no means the 
case; the volume of 1719 being equally neces- 
sary to complete the sett as that of 1733, which 
is a revision of all the former volumes. In 1741 
this excellent work was closed at London, by 
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AnntUium Typographonm Tormu Quintut el 
vltimui; Indicem tn Tottuu quatuor prteeunta 
compUetms ; divided (like tne two preceding 
Tolumes) into two parts. The whole work, 
therefore, when properly bound, consists either 
of fire volumes, or of nine ; and in nine volumes 
it was properly described in the catalogue of Dr. 
Askew, whose elegant copv was sold to Mr. 
Shaftoefor£lO 68. 

1747, Sept. 9. Died, Thomas Ruddiman, 
Jan. principal manager of the Caledonian Mer- 
enry, to wluch office he had been appointed when 
James Grant* rushed into rebellion, in Novem- 
ber, 1745. During these unsettled limes the 
Caledonian Mercury\- was regarded with pecu- 
liar jealousy, and its circulation was much im- 
peded by the ruling powers in Scotland, even 
after the terrors of insurrection had ceased. For 
an unlucky paragraph, which had been copied 
£roman EngUsh newspaper, in significant italics, 
was young Ruddiman imprisoned, in December, 
1746. The merit and solicitude of his father, 
obtained his discharge at the end of six weeks 
imprisonment. But the prisoner had contracted 
a disease in the tolbooth of Edinburgh, which 
brought him to his grave at the early age of tiiirty- 
three years. His father sought consolation from 
his piety, as he could find no reparation for this 
wrong which was done by the jealousy, rather 
than the injustice of power. 

It was stated by Mr. Boswell, " that Ruddi- 
man's son attended the pretender in his marches 
with his printing-press, and printed his declara- 
tions ; and that, being for this imprisoned, Mr. 
Ruddiman, by the advice of lord Acbinleck, 
applied for his discharge to Archibald duke of 
Ajgyle, by a letter, in which he called the late 
rebellion, the late inturgency, and by no persua- 
sion, could he be made to alterit." Let us examine, 
says Mr. Chalmers, this konat tale a little. The 
Ruddimans, indeed, may have printed the pre- 
tender's declarations, while his power was irre- 
sistible at Edinburgh, while a sergeant and a 
guard surrounded the printing-bouse. But, nei- 
ther the persons nor the press, for a moment 
attended tne insurgents, who had no printer with 
them when they arrived at Olasgow. Thomas 
Ruddiman, the vounger, was imprisoned, as we 
hare seen, for adopting, at a subsequent period, 
a harmless sarcasm from an English newspaper. 

From the death of his son, Mr. Ruddiman 
found it necessary to make a new arrangement 
of his typographical affairs, though it made little 
change in his usual habits. His daughter Alison, 
being her brother's executor and heir, became 

* Jamct Qnnt had u eqaal ihare In the Caiedoman 
Meratrp with Thoniai (ad Walter Rnddlmsn. Walterwu 
the cuhler, and Grant nndertookto coUectthe foreign and 
domeatic intelligeoce, to attend the press, and pobllsh the 
p^ier, of which I40O were sold every week. On Nor. i, 
174s, James Grant renonnced his part, and sacrificing liis 
nradence to his zeal. Joined the insiugents, and finally 
found his safety In France. 

t It was deemed prudent to publish the Meratrg anony. 
mously tiam Sept. 13, to Nov. 99, \^^i ; yet Roddimandid 
not obtain impunity from Ills circumspection, and daring 
the calamltioas summer of I74J, he retired, from the dis- 
turbed scenes of Edinburgh, to the sequestered quiet of 
the country. 



in this manner proprietor of his share of the 
printing-house which he had enjoyed since the 
13th of Augnist, 1739. But her situation making 
the business of a printer an unsuitable property, 
she was thereby induced to convey her interest 
to her father. On May 16, 1748, Mr. Rnddi- 
man entered into "a contract of copartnery," 
with his brother Walter, " to carry on the print- 
ing business, and the newspaper, as formerly, 
share and share alike." Considering that tlus 
project might be advantageous to their posterity, 
they now settled the pnnting-house, and tlie 
Caledonian Mercury, aa their nearest and lawful 
heirs respectivelv, in lineal descent.* 

1747, Jan. The Univerial Magazine, No. 1, 
published monthly, according to act of parlia- 
ment, by John Hinton, at the Kings's Arms, in 
St. Paul's church yard, London, price sixpence. 

At this period, copious, pompous, and florid 
title-pages, though reprobated by Swift, ridiculed 
by Arbuthnot, and cautiously launched by every 
respectable author, had yet, in defiance to com- 
mon sense, obtained that kind of toleration that 
we often see given to things of far greater im- 
portance. And, it appeals, that, a oesire to re- 
press it, first gare Mr. Griffiths the idea of the 
Monthly Review ; as he says, in his first adrer- 
tisement, " The abuse of title-pages is obviously 
come to such a pass, that few readers care to 
take in a book, any more than a servant without 
a character." This kind of titulair puffing, 
which, it is said, used to put Mr. John Barber 
so much out of temper, that he was ready to turn 
an author out of his shop if the frontispiece of his 
manuscript exceeded the bounds of moderation. 
The following title-page of the Universal Ma- 
ganne is a perfect advertisement, and afibrds a 
striking contrast to the brief and undescriptive 
titles which we so often see in modem works : 

The VniBenal Magazine of Ktumtedgt ani Pleaiure; 
containing.— 



News, 

Letters, 

Debates, 

Poetry, 

HoMc, 

Biography, 

History, 



Geognyihy, 

Voyages, 

Crltfdsm, 

lYanalatlons, 

Fliilosophy, 

Mathemaacs, 

Husbandry, 



Gardening, 

Cookery, 

Chemisby, 

Mechanlcks, 

Tnie, 

Navlgatian, 

Ardiitecture, 



and other Arts and Sciences, which may render it Instruc- 
tive and Bntertaioing to Gentry, Merchants, Farmers, and 
Tradesmen ; to whidfi occasionally will lie added an im. 
partial account of Books in several Languages, and of the 
State of Learning in Europe : also c7 the Stage, new 
Operas, Plays, and Oratoiios. 

It ought to be remarked that this magazine 
was one of the earliest and most permanently 
successful rivals of the Gentleman^! Magazine, 
and, after extending to one hundred and twelve 
volumes, it seems to have been discontinued in 
1803. In point of literary rank, — in minute 
researches, — and local illustrations, it never ap- 

* In the typogr^>hical annals of Scotland, It is a remark, 
able fact: that a printing-house, and Its materials, did not 
descend to executors, as chattds, but to heirs, as inheri- 
tances. And, owing to tliis pMullarity in the laws of 
Scotland, the heirs of Andrew Anderson continued to be 
the king's printers tot upwards of<hirty years, during the 
reigns of Charles II. James II. William III. and Anne. 
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pioached the venerable publication wbich pre- 
ceded and survived it; still the Univerial was 
judiciously planned and respectably executed, 
and deserved the success which it obtained. It 
is also reeommended to us, by the fact, that it 
was one of the earliest periodi<»ls not exclusively 
addressed to " the gentry," and condescended to 
number " fanners and tradesmen" among those 
to whom it looked for support 

}747. BiUiotkimu BritamUqve. This useful 
account of Englisn books begins in 1733, and 
' closes in 1747, Hague, 23 voG. It was written 
by some literary Frenchmen, noticed by La Croze 
in his Voyage Littiraire, who designates the 
writers iu this most tantalizing manner : " Les 
auteurs sont gens de merite, et qui entendent 
tous parfaitment I'Angloia ; Messrs. S. B. le 
M. p. et le savant Mr. D." Posterity, says 
D' Israeli, has been partially let into the secret : 
De Missy was one of the contributors, and War- 
burton communicated his project of an edition 
of Vellaui Paterculus. 

1748. A trial concerning the right of literary 
property between the company of stationers of 
London and the printers of Scotland, the issue 
of which was unfavourable to the plantiSs. 

1748. HoDBiOANT, the well-known Hebrew 
critic, set up a press at his country house in the 
village of Avilly, distant about twenty-five miles 
from Paris, and there printed his Hebrew Ptalter, 
one hundred copies only struck off, which bears 
the imprint Luyduni Batavorum. In 1763 he 
printed the Proverbs, in Hebrew, and also some 
publications in French. 

1748. Benjamin Mecom, of Boston, opened 
a printing-office at St. John's, the capital of the 
island of Antigua, and commenced tne publica- 
tion of a newspaper. 

174S,Aug.9. Alexander Blackwell,M.D. 
was beheaded at Stockholm, iu Sweden. He was 
the son of the rev. Thos. Blackwell, principal of 
the Mareschal college, Aberdeen. Having re- 
ceived a liberal education, he studied physic at 
Leyden, and acquired a proficiency in the modem 
languages. On bis return home be married a 
gentleman's daughter* in the neighbourhood of 
Aberdeen, and proposed practising physic in that 
part of the kingdom ; but in about two years, 
finding his expectations disappointed, he came to 
London, where he met with still less encourage- 
ment as a physician, and commenced corrector 
of the press in the office of Mr. Wilkins. After 
some years spent in this employment, be set up 
as a printer himself, and carried on several large 
works, till 1734, when he became a bankrupt. 
How he passed his time for the next four years 

* A MrtoM Herbal, containing five hondredcata of the 
most naetal Plants whicli ve now used in the practice of 
Pbjsicii, engraved on folio copper-plates, after drawings 
taken ftom tbe life, by Elizabeth BlackweU. To whichla 
added, a short Description of the Plants, and their com- 
mon nses in phjrsick, 1730, 9 vols, folio. To the tint 
rolDme is prefixed a recommendation f^om the dis- 
tinguished names of Dr. Mead, Dr. Tdasier, Dr. Stuart, 
Or. Douglas, Dr. Sheraid, Mr. Oieselden, Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Band, and Mr. NtckoUs, dated Oct. I, 173s j and another 
from the president and censors of the college of physicians, 
dated July I, 1737. 



is not precisely ascertained ; but in or about the 
year 1740 he went to Sweden, again assumed 
the medical profession, and was well received in 
that capacity ; till, turning projector, he laid a 
scheme before his Swedish majesty for draining 
the fens and marshes, and thousands were em- 
ployed in prosecuting it under the doctor's direc- 
tion, for which he haid some allowance from the 
king. This scheme succeeded so well, he turned 
his thoughts to others of greater importance, 
which in the end proved fatal to him. He was 
suspected of being concerned in a plot with count 
Tessin, and was tortured ; which not producing 
a confessing, he was beheaded. Dr. BlackweU 
was possessed of a good natural genius, but was 
somewhat flighty, and a little conceited. His 
conversation, however, was facetious and agree- 
able ; and he might bie considered on the whole 
as a well-bred accomplished gentleman. The 
British ambassador was recalled from Sweden in 
1648, among other reasons, for the imptttati(ms 
thrown on his Britannic miyesty in the trial ot 
Dr. Alexander Blackwell. 

1748, Sept. 27. Died, James Tbomson, 
author of the Seatotu, Cattle cf Indolence, and 
other poems of merit. He was the son of a cler- 
gyman, and bom at Edman, in Roxbur^ishire, 
September 11, 1700, and educated for the 
Scottish church ; bat at an early period of life he 
removed to London, where, in 1726, he publiiAied 
his poem of Winter, which lay imnoticed for a 
considerable time, when Mr. Michell, a gentle- 
man of taste, promulgated its merit in the best 
circles, and then all was right. Summer, Sprinf, 
and Avtunm, successively appeared, and formed 
what now passes by the greneral title of his 
Seaiont. Tnese poems are in blank verse, and 
describe the various natural appearances of the 
year, in a very rich and eloquent, and often 
sublime style of language. In 1729, he sold 
Sophonuba,a. tragedy,ana Spring, for JC137 1 Os. 
to Andrew Millar,* the eminent bookseller; and 
for the Seasons, and some other pieces, he ob- 
tained £105 from John Millar, which were 
again sold to Andrew Millar nine years after- 
wards, for the same sum ; and when Andrew 
Millar died, in 1768, his executors sold the 
whole copyright to the trade for £505. Thom- 
son wrote another large poem, entitled Liberty, 
which, being upon an abstract subject, never 
became popular, though it contains many fine 
passages. The Cattle of Indolence was designed 
as a kind of satire on his own soft and lethargic 
character, but is nevertheless the most perfect, 
and perhaps the most poetical of all his compo- 
sitions. Though slothful in the extreme, he 



* When Thomson first went to London, he took op bia 
abode with Mr. Park Egertan, bookseller, near Whitehall, 
and finished his poem of Winter in an apartment over tb* 
shop. It remained on his shelves a long Ume unnoticed j 
but alter Thomson began to gain some reputation ms a 
poet, he either went himself, or was taken by Mallet, to 
Andrew Millar, in the Strand, with whom he entered 
into new engagements for printing his worlo, which ao 
much incenwd hi* patron, and his oonatrymaa also, Uiat 
they were never afterwards cordially reconciled, althoogfa 
lord LytUeton took uncommon pains to mediate be tw een 
them. 
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was a rery {uniable and 1}eneroleiit man; he 
was in person large and ungainly, with a heavy 
unanimated countenance, and nothing in his ap- 
pearance or manner in mixed society indicating 
the man of genius or refinement. No poet has 
deserved more pr^se for the moral tenor of bis 
works. Undoubted philanthropy, enlarged ideas 
of the dignity of man, and of his rights ; lore of 
Tirtue, public and private, and of a devotional 
spirit, narrowed by no views of sect or party, 
give soul to his verse, when not merely descrip- 
tive : and no man can rise from the perusal of 
his pages, without melioration of his principles 
or feekngs. His death was occasioned by a cold 
caught while sailing upon the Thames: he was 
buried under a plain stone in Kichmund church. 

1748. Died, Edmund Cdrll, a noted book- 
seller, at the sign of the Bible, Covent Garden, 
rendered memorable by Pope, in his Dimciad. 

In 1721, upon Curll printing the Life of the 
Duke of Buckingham, and pirating his works, an 
order was made by the house of lords, declaring 
"that whosoever should presume to print any 
account of the Life, the Lettert, or ouier works, 
of any deceased peer, without the consent of his 
heirs or executors, should be punished as guilty 
of a breach of privilege of this house." 

The memory of Edmund Curll has been trans- 
mitted to posterity with an obloquy more severe 
than he deserved. Whatever were his demerits 
in having occasiomdly published works that the 
present ag^ would very properly consider too 
licentious, be certainly deserves commendation 
for bis industry in preserving our national re- 
mains. And it may perhaps be added that he 
did not publish a single volume but what, 
midst a profusion of b^se metal, contained 
some precious ore, some valuable reliques, which 
future collectors could no where else have found. 

Henby Cdrll, son of the above, was also a 
bookseUer, in Bow -street, Covent Garden. He 
kept a separate shop in Henrietta-street. 

1748, Not. 7. In the Bottom Evening Pott, 
edited b^ Thos.Fleet,already noticed at page 644, 
ante, is inserted the following humorous adver- 
tisement : " Choice Fennylvania tobacco paper, 
to be sold by the publishers of this paper, at the 
Heart and Crown : where may also be had the 
BVLXiS or Indulgences of me present pope 
Urban VIII. either by the single bull, quire, or 
ream, at a much cheaper rate than they can be 
purchased of the French or Spanith priests, and 
yet will be warranted to be of the same advan- 
tage to the possessors." 

These hJU, or indulgences of the pope, were 
printed on one side of a small sheet ; several bales 
of them were taken in a Spanish ship captured by 
an English cruizer, and sent into Boston. Fleet 
purchased a very large quantity at a low price, 
and printed vanous editions of ballads on the 
backs of them. One side of the sheet was blank, 
and the paper very good ; one bull answered for 
two half-sheet ballads, or songs, such as Black- 
eyed Stuan, Teagtie'i ramble to the camp, ^e. 

1748, Nov. 25. Dr. Johnson disposes of The 
Vanity of Human Wtthet, to Dodsley, for fifteen 



guineas, reserving to its author the right of 
printing one edition. 

1748. Samuel Richardson produced the 
two first volumes of Claritta Marlowe; these 
were soon succeeded by a third and fourth 
volume ; and then, after an interval of some 
months, four more volumes completed the nar- 
rative. The production of Claritta, perhaps 
the most pathetic tale ever published, at once 
elevated its author to the highest rank among 
novelists, and has secured to him an immortality 
to which very few writers, in the department 
which he cultivated, can ever hope' to aspire. 
In the character of Claritta, Richardson has 
presented us with a picture of nearly female 
perfection, a delineation which, unless in the 
hands of a great master, would be apt to pro- 
duce a formal insipidity; but the heroine of our 
author passes through such severe trials, through 
distresses so minutely described, yet so faiui- 
fully true to nature, that the interest excited in 
her behalf rises in every scene, and at length 
becomes poignantly keen. " It is probable," 
says Dr. Drake, "that no book, in any language, 
ever occasioned so many tears to flow, as ue 
Claritta of Richardson." " The tale," says sir 
Walter Scott, " is very simple ; but the scene is 
laid in a higher rank of life, the characters are 
drawn with a bolder pencil, and the whele ac- 
companiments are of a far loftier mood." 

1748. The Jacobite't Journal. This paper 
appeared on the decease of the True Patnot, 
and was written by the same author. 

1748, Oct. The Mitre and Crown, No. 1. 

1749, May. The Monthly Beview,No. 1. This 
woric was commenced by Mr. Ralph Griffiths, 
bookseller, in London, which he edited, with 
unremitting perseverance, for fifty-four years. 
The first number was published at the sign of the 
Dunciad, St. Paul's church yard, whence in 1754 
Mr. Griffiths removed to Vatemotter-row, and 
in 1759 into the Strand, still retaining the sign 
of the Dunciad. In 1764 Mr. Thomas Becket, 
a very respectable bookseller, in the Strand, be- 
came the publisher. When the Monthly Review 
started there was no regular established Literary 
Review in Great Britain ; nor was this one very 
successful on its first publication. Several times 
it was about to be abandoned, as Dr. Griffiths 
often told his friends; but patience,perseverance, 
and attention, surmounted every obstacle, and 
procured it a firm establishment. At this period 
the Genlleman't Magazine occasionally noticed 
works of genius ; but much more frequently 
those of a political or party tendency, in which 
all the worid knows that genius is the last thing 
expected, or perhaps aomired. The Monthly 
Review has this singular circumstance atten^g 
its introduction, that it came into the world 
almost unannounced. In contradiction to the 
promises, parade, and verbosity, which are gene- 
rally the precursors of periodical works, the two 
first lines of an advertisement, which scarcely 
contains twenty, most truly state, that " Under- 
takings which, in their execution, carry the de- 
signation of their use, need very little preface." 
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1749, Oct. 19. Died, William Oed, an in- 

^nious though unsuccessful artist, who was a 
goldsmith in Edinburgh, deserves to be recorded 
lor his attempt to introduce an improvement in 
the art of printing, viz., Stereotype Printing. 
In 1781, Mr. Nichols published an interesting 
pamphlet, entitled Biographical Memoiri ^ 
William Cfed; including a particular account of 
his progress in the art of block-printing.* The 
first part of the pamphlet, as the editor informs 
us, was printed from a manuscript dictated by 
Ged, some time before his death; the second 
part was written by his daughter, for whose 
benefit the profits of the publication were intend- 
ed ; the third was a copy of proposals that had 
been published by Mr. Ged's son, in 1761, for 
reviving his father's art ; and to the whole was 
added Mr. Mores's narrative of block-printing. 
From this publication it appears, that so far back 
as 1725, Mr. Ged had begun to prosecute plate 
making. In 1727 he entered into a contract 
with a person who had a little capital, but who, 
on conversing with some printer, got so intimi- 
dated, that at the end of two years he had laid 
out only twenty-two pounds. In 1729 he entered 
into a new contract with a Mr. Fenner,f Thomas 
James a type-founder, and John James an archi- 
tect On April 23, 1731, the above partners 
having applied to the university of Cambridge 
for the privilege of printing Bibles and common 
Prayer-Dooks, with blocks, instead of single 
types, a \eaie was sealed to them on this day, 
but only two prayer-books were finished, so that 
the attempt was foreed to be given up. It ap- 
pears that one of his partners was actually 
averse to the success of the plan, and engaged 
such people for the work as he thought most 
likely to spoil it A straggling workman who 
had wrought there, informed Mr. Mores, that 
both bibles and common prayer-books had been 
printed, but that the compositors, when they cor- 
rected one fault, made purposely half a dozen 
more, and the pressmen, when the masters were 
absent, battered the letter in aid of the com- 
positors. In consequence of these base pro- 
ceedings, the books were suppressed by authority, 
and the plates sent to the lun^s printing-house, 
and from thence to Mr. Caslon's toundry. 
After much ill usage, Ged, who appears to have 
been a person of great honesty and simplicity, 
returned to Edinburgh. His friends were 
anxious that a specimen of his art should be 
published, which was at last done by subscrip- 
tion. His son, James Ged, who had been ap- 
prenticed to a printer, with the consent of his 
master, set up tne forms in the night time, when 
the other compositors were gone, for his father 

• See (lao, Biogn^Ueal Jftmotn of WilUam Oed ; >»- 
ebiding a parUeular aceomU of hit pngrtu in the Art of 
Stock :Pri»Hng. NewcaaUr : printed b7 8. Hodgson, 
Unlon-itreet, and aold by E. Chaniley, Blg-nurket, 1819- 
Xtai« small work Is very neatly printed, and formspairt of a 
serie* of trpograpUcal tracts, wUch it was the intention 
ofUie editor, Mr. Ttiomas Hodcson, to pablish. It was 
{Tinted for the Newcastle Typo(raphical Society. 

f wiUam Fenner, stationer, who seems to have acted no 
very honourable pait towards Ged, died Insolvent in or 
about the year 173S- 



to cast the plates from ; by which means S m H rn t 
was finished in 17.36. Of this work Mr. 1^- 
loch has a copy, and the plate of one of tkc 
pages; as also of another work, printed so^ 
years after, from plates of Mr. Ged's maitiifaf- 
ture. The book is The Life of God in the S*ml 
of Man,* printed on a writing pot, 12mo., xoi 
with the following imprint: "Newcastle; printed 
and sold by John White, &om plates made by 
William Ged, goldsmiUi, in Edijibar^, 1742.'" 
It is a very neat little volnme, and is as well 
printed as books generally were at the time. 

James Ged, the son of William, wearied with 
disappointments, engaged in the rebdlion of 
1745, as a captain in Perth's reg^ent; and 
being taken at Carlisle, was condemned ; botoB 
his father's account (by Dr. Smith's interest with 
the duke of Newcastle,) he was pardoned and 
released in 1748. He afterward worked as a 
journeyman with Mr. Bettenham, a printer of 
London, and then commenced master ; but beii^ 
unsuccessful, he went privately to Jamaica, in 
1748, where his younger brother William was 
settled as a respectable printer. His tools, See. 
he left to be shipped by a false fiiend, who mast 
ungenerously detained them to try his own sUL 
James died in the year 1749, after he left Eng- 
land ; and his brother William in 1767. 

1760, JlfarcA 20. 7^ iiam Jfcr, No. 1 . These 
essays regularly appeared eveiy Tuesday and 
Saturday for two years, the 208th and last beiof 
dated March 14, 1762. To each number wu 
affixed the price of twopence, and it was wcD 
and accurately printed by William Fadenf on * 
sheet and a half of fine paper. It was in the 
iZami/rr that Johnson first presented to the pub- 
lic those peculiarities and prominent beauties of 
style which immediately distinguished him in 
so striking a manner firom all preceding writen, 
and which have made so durable an impressiai 
upon our language.^ The slow progress of tk 
Bambler towards the possession of that bmt 
which it ultimately acquired, aflected not ie 
author in a pecuniary light. He had entend 
into a contract with Mr. John Payne, a respect- 
able bookseller, of Fatemoster-row, who hid 
agreed to give him two guineas for each p^xr 
as it appeared, and to admit him to a share of 
the profits arising from the sale of the collected 
work. Johnson received regularly, thereitat, 
four gruineas a week for two years, an engage- 
ment that enabled him to live comfortab] j, ud 
which, if not productive of much present advan- 

< This work was lint poblished in IM7. hy Uaaj 
Scongal, a theological writer of eonsidersble emiTMTKT. 
Be was tbe son of Patrick Scougal, who was bisibop c^ 
Aberdeen from llSfi4 to Ifisa. He was bom at the end c( 
June, 1850, and died at the early age of twenty .eigiit, ea 
the 13th of June, 1S78. 

t During Dr. Johnson's last illness he inquired ct Sr. 
Boewell, " whether any of the family of Faden Oie innlB' 
were living. Being told that the geographer, near Cbaii^ 
Cross, was Fylen's son, he said, after a short pause, I bor- 
rowed a guinea of his tether nesr thirty years ago ; be so 
good as to take this, and pay it Ibr me." 

t Mr. Tooke says, thst, amidst the progress which He- 
ratore was making at St. Fetersborgh, translaiions of Uw 
Ramhter and of Bladistone's Comnunteria, bad beta 
msde into the Koisian language, by the especial c 
of the empress. 
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ige, was eventually a most lucrative bargain to 
le publisher. During the appearance of the 
tambler, in single nunKten, Mr. James Elphin- 
:oue, a friend of Johnson's, and brother-in-law 
) Mr. Strahan, the printer, undertook to pub- 
sh them in Edinburgh, and the following ad- 
ertisement is copied from an Edinburgh news- 
taper of this date: 

" Just published, on a fine writing paper, and 
n a small 8ro. size, fit for binding in pocket 
olumes. The Rambler. To be continued on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. NulUiu addictui, fee. 
Edinburgh: printed for the author; sold by 
Villiam Gordon and C. Wright, at dieir shops 
Q Parliament-close, price one penny each num- 
>er, and regularly delivered to subscribers in 
own, or sent to the country by post." 

The Rambler is a title, by no means happily 
;bosen, as it corresponds not with the tenor of 
he work, of which the great characteristic is 
iniform dignity. 

The assistance which Johnson received in the 
;omposition of the Rambler amounted (with the 
sxception of four billets by Mrs. Chapone,*) 
>nlv to four numbers, the productions of Miss 
Fafbot,! Samuel Richardson,^ and Mrs. Carter.§ 

" What has once passed the press is irrevo- 
cable. Though the printing house may properly 
be compared to the infernal regions for the 
facility of its entrance, and the difficulty with 
which authors return to it ; yet there is this dif- 
ference, that a great genius can never return to 
his former state bv a happy draught of the 
waters of oblivion."— iJomitn-, No. 16. 

On the termination of the Rambler, Dr. 
Johnson says, " I shall never envy the honours 
which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if I can be numMred among the writers 
who have given ardour to virtue, and confidence 
to truth." 



* Hn. Heater Chapone mn boni of a rapectaUe 
family named Molso, at Twywell in Noithamptonshire. 
October 37, 17S7. She wrote the intereitiiig gbarj of 
Fidelia, in the JUMnturer, and a poem pnAxed to the 
translation of Kpictetiu, by Mrs. Carter. Her literary 
repntation, however, rests npon her Letttrt on the /m. 
provement of tht Mini, addressed to a youn; lady, and 
printed in 1775. She also wrote a volume of Miscellanies, 
containing moral essays and poems. Mrs. Chapone died 
at Hadley. in Middlesex, December as, I7gi, aged 7t. 

t Catharine Talbot, the only daughter of the rev. 
Edward Talbot, archdeacon of Berks, was bom in the 
year 1730. She resided chiefly in Lambeth palace, where 
she r«feiTed all the advantages of the most accomplished 
education, and early exhibited strong marlu of a feeling 
heart, a warm imagination, and a powerful nndetstand- 
ing. Her chief work is entitled Bifiectiau on the Sevtn 
Dapi of tht Wedt, which forms one of the works dis- 
tributed by the ScKiety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Shedied January g, 1770. 

t It is a remarkable and curious (rail of the age, that 
the only paper in the Rambler whidi had a prosperous 
sale, and maybe said to have been popular, was one which 
Dr. Johnson did not write. This was No. iJ, which was 
said to have been written by Richardson. The sale was 
very inconstderaUe, and seldom exceeded five hundred. 

I Elizabeth Carter was the daughter of the rev. Dr. 
Carter, rector ofi)eal In Kent, where she was l>oTn, 
December Ifl, 1717. She acquired a considerabie know- 
ledge of the Latin and Greek languages, as appears by her 
excellent translation of Bpiclttut into Kngllsh. She 
wrote two papers in the Rambler, and in 1/96 she pub- 
lished a volume of poenM, many of which are elegant. 
Miss Carter, who was never married, died in London, 
December l», 1800. 



Dr. Johnson, in speaking of newspapers, says, 
"To these compositions is required neither 
genius or knowledge,neither industry nor spright- 
finess, but contempt of shame and indifierence to 
truth are absolutely necessary." He then talks 
of their increase in the time of war, and con- 
cludes by afiBrming " that a peace wUl equally 
leave the warrior and the newspaper writer desti- 
tute of employment ; and T Know not whether 
more is to be dreaded from streets filled with 
soldiers, accustomed to plunder, or from gar- 
rets filled with scribblers accustomed to lie." 
Again, he sa.js, " If nothing may be published 
but what civil authority shall have previously 
approved, power must always be the standard of 
truth; if every dreamer of innovation may 
propagate his projects, there can be no settle- 
ment; if every murmnrer at government may 
diffuse discontent, there can be no peace ; and if 
every sceptic in theology mav teach his follies, 
there can be no religion. The remedy a^nst 
these evils is to punish the authors; for it is yet 
allowed, that every society mav punish, though 
not prevent, the publication of opinions, which 
that society shall think pernicious; but this 
punishment, though it may crush the author, 
promotes the book; and it seems not more 
reasonable to leave the right of printing un- 
restrained because writers may be afterwards 
censured, than it would be to sleep with doors 
unbolted, because by our laws we can hang a 
thief." 

1749. TTie Ladies Magazine, by GasperGood- 
will, of Oxford. 

1749. Manchester Vindicated; in a complete 
collection of the papers published ia defence of 
that town, in the Chester Courant, with those on 
the other nde of the question, printed in the 
Manchester Magazine or elsewhere, which are 
answered in the said Chester Courant. Chester : 
printed by and for Elizabeth Adams, and sold in 
London by Mrs. Mary Cooper, at the Globe, in 
Patemoster-row. 324 pages, 24 mo. Price 3s. 

1750. It appears that a press was at work in 
this year, at Kagland castle, in Monmouthshire; 
for a book is extant, called, A Collection of Loyal 
Songs, Poems, &c., said to be privately printed 
at Ragland castle, in this year. " A collection 
of Jacobite poems ; although it is stated to be 
privately pnnted, I apprehend it was sold, al- 
though from the nature of the collection very 
cautiously." — Martin's Private Presses, page 36. 

1750, July 12. Died, Thomas Willis, esq., 
citizen and stationer, who was fined for the office 
of sheriff. He left 600 to the poor of St. Mar- 
garet's, Westminster, not having alms ; JC500 to 
Uie Westminster infirmarv ; and £6,000 to the 
farmers about Tothill-fields, who had suffered 
by the cow distemper. 

1760, Oct. 27. Died, Thomas James, printer, 
of Cambridge, aged forty: he was buried in the 
church of St. Michael in that town. Mr. James, 
Mr. La Butte, and Robert Walker, left London 
for Cambridge, where they commenced printing 
a weekly newspaper, and, to establish the sale of 
it, they printea,in 8vo. lord Clarendon's /fwfory 
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«/' th* Great ReSelUon, and Borer's Uimry of 
^iwen Aime, with neat cuts, &c. which Uiey 
gare gratU, a sheet a week, till completed. 

1750, Dee. 5. Died, James Brooke, esq., 
who had been sheriff of London, in 1738 ; irave 
4)y his will a legacy of £60 to the poor of the 
stationers' company, to be distributed at the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

1750, yon. 31. The Student, No. 1. This is 
« miscellany of great merit, which was published 
monthly, in numbers, at Oxford It rejects all 
politics and party discussion, but embraces a wide 
field in polite literature, and professes to insert 
nothing in its pages that had been previously 
published. It includes many curious documents 
in history and biography, and a valuable contri- 
bution 01 poetry by some of the first bards of the 
age, among which are many pieces by Warton. 

1750. The Leicester Journal. This paper was 
printed in London, and sent down to Leicester 
lor publication. It appears that the editors of 
newspapers were often at a stand for matter to 
fill tneiT columns, scanty as they were ; and a 
singular instance occurs in this paper, that the 
editor had actually recourse to the bible to help 
him out, and filled up his empty space from it ! 
He commenced with Genesis, and went as far in 
succeeding numbers as the tenth of Exodus. 

1760. The Dumfries Journal. This was the 
fourth town in Scotland distinguished for the 
establishment of a newspaper. It was after- 
wards converted into a species of Magazine, 
which was conducted with much spirit by the 
late venerable Fulton, the celebrated compiler of 
the school pronouncing dictionary, and a few 
other youthful and enthusiastic literary associates. 
It again assumed the form of a newspaper about 
the year 1775 or 1776, and continued to flourish 
up till the era of the "reform bill" in 1831, 
wnen its conservative principles being no longer 
popular, it ceased in 1833. 

1750. The Reflector. 

1750, March 20. TheTatler revived; or, the 
Christian Philosopher and Politician, No. 1. 
stamped, price twopence, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Satarday. 

1760. The Westminster Magazine, by Laun- 
celot Pooer-stnick, an author, but no Esq. ; 4to. 

1761. Died, William Wilkins, printer in 
Little Britain, who at this period was the printer 
of five different newspapers ; and the favourite 
printer of the Whig partr. On a tablet under a 
naif-length of bishop deadly seated, possessed 
by the company of stationers, is inscribed, " This 
portrait of Dr. Benjamin Hoadly,* lord bishop 
of Winchester, prelate of the most noble order 

• Beojuniii Hoadly, wu bom at Westeiliuii, in Kent, 
Nov. 14, l(S7t. On the accession of Geor)^ I. he was made 
bishop of Bangor, which see he never visited, bnt con- 
tinned in London pleaching and pabliahing party sermons. 
One of these, on tiie SpirUual Kingdom nf Christ, pro- 
duced a Ticlent dispute, called theBuigoilan controveny. 
From Bangor he was translated to Hereford, thence to 
Salisbory, and lastly to Winchester. He died April 17, 
1701, and was Iniried in his cathedral. From the above 
portrait he appears to have been more than sixty years of 
age, when the painting was made, and has pleasant AiU 
dMtnres, shaded by a moderate aised powdered vrlg. 



of the garter, was painted at the expeote of 
William Wilkins, esq. citizen and stationer of 
London, ont of the high esteem and voieratiini 
be had for the bishop, on account of his bdi^ 
always actuated by the true spirit of the gospel, 
and the principles of the Protestant religioii,aiHl 
of his being a firm friend to liberty, religious 
and civil. Mr. Wilkins left it to the stationeis' 
company after his wife's decease, who depaiifd 
this life the 29th day of July, 1784." 

1751. Andrew Millar, bookseller, in tlie 
Strand, gave jClOOO to Henry Fielding forim 
novel of Amelia, which he suspecting would be 
judged inferior to Tom Jones, employed the Soi- 
lowing stratagem to push it on the trade. Ati 
sale made to uie boolmellers, previous to the pub- 
lication, Millar offered his friends his oiliei 
works, at the usual terms of discount; hntwiieD 
he came to Amelia, he laid it aside as * vorl 
expected to be in such demand that he coild 
not afford to deliver it to the trade in the luul 
manner ; the ruse succeeded ; the whole impres- 
sion was anxiously bought up, and the bool- 
seller relieved from every apprehension of 1 
slow sale. Amelia was dedicated to tbeantW! 
great friend, Ralph Allen,* esq. From theperiod 
of the publication of Tom Jones, the vigooiof 
Fielding's mind sank, though by slow deerM, 
into a decline ; it has, however, the nuns of 
genius; but of a genius beginning to fall igUi 
decay. Nevertheless, AmMia holds the sai» 
proportion to Tom Jones, that the (Wyogr of 
Homer bears, in Longinus's estimation, to tk 
Illiad. In various respects it breathes a Git 
vein of morality ; many of the situations ir 
affecting and tender; and, upon the whole, ills 
the Odyssey, the moral and pathetic woil of 
Henry Fielding. 

1761, Aug. Bartholomew Green, a printei 
from Boston, removed to Halifax, the capital of 
Nova Scotia, where he erected the first press »liicb 
appeared in that province, and died soon afta- 
wards. His successor, John Bushell, published, 
in the first week in January, 1752, the first ne*-"^ 
paper in Nova Scotia. 

1761. Two printers, named Miiii:« M<i 
Holland, supposed to be natives of GenniJij, 
introduced a press at Lancaster, the capital of > 
county in the province of Pennsylvania, Norti 
America, where they executed some small »oib 
in the German language, and in this ortheneil 
year, 1752, published a newspaper in Gennu 
and English. 



* Ralph Allen, esq. died at Prior Park, near Btth, Jw 
19, 1764, of whom it will be no ostentatiooa ci><»°"T^ 
observe, that he was one of the best and most beneraw 
of men. His memory will ever be revered by theolT 
and neighbourhood of Bath, to both which he dlspeiiM> 
variety of acta of Uberality 1 and his name is ettmliMB 
the memorials of that noble charitable fonadattcoW 
hospital, to which be was a most munificent bencff^ 
The following inscription, on the tablet ofatowrK" 
the parlc is emphatteany expresdve of Us cbancta- 
" Memorift optimi, viti, Radnlphl Allen, positnn- 

Qui Tirtntem veram simplicemqne colls, Tenenre, vx 
sazum." 
Dr. Warborton married hla niece, Miss Geitmde Ta*«' 
and Prior Park became tnrn that time hisprisapsiX' 
sidence, and ultimately his own property. 
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17S1. About this period bookbinders began 
the lavm back, whereby the bands on which the 
book is sewn, were let into the backs of tlie sheets, 
and thus no projection appears, as is seen in all 
bindings of a previous date. Where it was first 
used is not known, but it is considered the Dutch 
binding first gave the idea. Although it was 
adopted by many of the English and French 
binders with repugnance, it became fashionable. 
Bands, or raised cords, were soon only used for 
school books, which species of binding is now 
universally known as iheep bands. The general 
kind of binding from this time to the end of the 
century, was what is termed calf gilt, being done 
all to one pattern, the sides marbled,* the backs 
being brown, with coloured lettering pieces, and 
full gilt Open backs had been little introduced, 
and the backs of the books were made remark- 
ably stiff, to prevent the leather from wrinkling 
when they were opened. 

1751, ifarch. The Inspector. This periodical 
is a striking proof of the unwearied assiduity of 
sir John Hill,t that, occupied as he was in writ- 
ing voluminous productions on natural history, 
he could find time for the composition of a mis- 
cellaneous paper, which he agreed to publish 
daily, and which he executed without the least 
assistance, for about two years, in the London 
Daily Advertiser. Many of these papers are 
written with vivacity, and a few exhibit traits of 
humour, character, and imagination, though, as 
it might be expected, from tlie hasty manner in 
which they were written, they are often loose 
and slovenly, and frequently ungrammatical. 

1751, Nov. I3.| Died, Henry Saint-John, 
viscount Bolingbroke, whose life is one of those 
lessons by which mankind are taught that genius, 
learning, wit, and the happiest opportunities for 
realising all that honest ambition can suggest to 
a great mind, are bestowed in vain, unless they 
are accompanied by prudence and integrity of 
principle. The opinions of posterity as to his 
character are likely to be as much divided as 
were those of his cotemporaries ; and the safe con- 
clusion that can be arrived at is, that he possessed 
an extraordinary mixture of good and evil, of 
greatness and meanness, of that which ennobles. 



* On the fovention of this process gnat caution was 
used to keep it secret, snd books were obliged to be sent to 
the inventor to be marbled at a high price. 

t Sir John Hill was one of the most extraordinary cha- 
racters of the eighteenth century. He was the son of a 
clergyman, and bom either at Peterborough or SpcUdinff, 
in 1716. lie was educated for the profession of medicine, 
and at first practised as an apothecary in St. Martin's lane, 
Loudon. Had his prudence and temper been equal to his 
Indostzy, his character with his cotemporaries, and with 
posterity, would have lieen higtily esteemed. The usual 
consequence of indecent and indiscriminate satire awaited 
our author ; and for a time the profits arising from his pen 
were so great as. sometimes, to amount to ^6*1500 per an- 
num. He obtained the place of superintendent of the royal 
gardens at Kew, accompanied by a very liberal salary by 
lord Bute, under whose patronage he was likewise enabled 
to prosecute his splendid publication of the Vegetable 
Spttem. About two year^ previous to his decease, on pre- 
seniing his botanical works to the king of Sweden, he was 
made a knight of the polar star. After a life of more no- 
toriety than respectabili;/, sir John Hill died in Nov. 1775. 

t By some writers the death of Bolingbroke is placed on 
the 15th of December. 



as well as that which disgraces mortality. He 
descended from one of the most ancient families 
in the kingdom, and was born at Battersea, Oct. 
I, 1678, educated at Eton, and Christ Church, 
Oxford. Nature appears to have been scarcely 
more prodigal in bestowing her favours, than he 
was in abusing them. A career of wild dissipa- 
tion left him little leisure for the pursuit of know- 
ledge. His extraordinary talents forced them- 
selves into general notice ; his prodigious strength 
of memoiy and quick apprehension, his dashing 
and brilliant style, was the admiration of his 
friends, and his social disposition rendered their 
affection equal to their admiration. Formed to 
excel in whatever he might undertake, he soon 
became as notorious for nis excesses, as he was 
afterwards eminent for his genius and learning. 
He entered parliament in the year 1700, for the 
borough of Wotton Basset, (a borough in which 
the family interest of the St. John's was predo- 
minant,) and joined the ranks of the tories. In 
1710 he became secretary of state, on Harley* 
being made chancellor of the exchequer, and in 
1712 he was created Wscount Bolingbroke. We 
have already noticed the origin of the newspaper 
stamp duty, which took place under the innu- 
ence of Bolingbroke, and the case is thus stated 
in Cooke's life of that nobleman : " It was pro- 
bably the influence of the whig newspapers, in 
nourishing the hopes of their party, and who 
proved themselves so numerous, and so powerful, 
that they could insult and libel the minister with 
impunity, that induced Bolingbroke to attempt 
to circumscribe the liberty of the press. The 
possession of power is in itself a strong tempta- 
tion to its exerciise ; and Bolingbroke, the object 
of attack as a minister and a party leader, forgot 
the feelings which had induced him, when es- 
tablishing himself upon the ruins of the former 
ministry, to pursue their retreat with the bitterest 
censures, and to heap the most unmanly insult 
upon their patroness at court. With the writers 
he could employ upon his side, it might be sup- 
posed he would have little to fear from any 
literary contest ; that argument might be safely 
opposed to abuse, and mere scurrility be despised 
and forgotten. But Bolingbroke was a minister ; 
he was engaged in a multitude of occupations — 
some of these were of doubtful propriety, all were 
capable of attack. The comments upon his con- 
duct were severe, but some of them were probably 
true ; and Bolingbroke, while he could retort the 
severity, must resent the truth. So important 



• Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, was the ehlest son of 
six Edward Harley, and born in Bow.street, Coventgartlen, 
London, Dec. j, 1661. On Feb. I, 1701, be was chosen 
speaker of the house of commons. On March 8, 1711, he 
was wounded at the council table with a penknive, by the 
marquis de Gulssard, during an examination upon a 
charge of high treason. Bolingbroke rose, drew his sword, 
and ran it into Ouissard. In the same year he was raised 
to the peerage, and appointed lord treasurer, which oflice 
he resigned a few days before the death of queen Anne. 
In 1715 he was impeached of high treason by the commoDS, 
and committed to the tower, where he remained two years, 
and was then brought to his trial and acquitted. He died 
May 31, 1734. The earl of Oxford was a munificent patron 
of literature, and commenced one of the noblest collections 
of manuscripts, book, &c. in this country. 

4 a 
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were these libellous publicatioBs deemed, that 
the queen concludes one of her messages to par- 
liament by representing the licentiousness of the 
press. She is made to declare, that by seditious 
papers and factious rumours, designing men have 
been able to sink credit, and the innocent have 
suffered ; and she recommends the house to find 
a remedy." That remedy we have already shown 
was the stainp duty upon newspapers and pam- 
phlets.* " The insufficiency of Bolingbroke's 
expedient," continues Mr. Cooke, " soon became 
apparent to himself, and we find from his cor- 
respondence that he was often employed in 
prosecuting the printers of those papers which 
were most violent against him. swift, who 
certainly should have had a fellow feeling for 
these libellers, seems not only to have approved, 
but to have urged this severity .f The printers 
were often in prison, but discharged upon bail ; 
and the papers still appeared, with their satire 
more pungent by the treatment the authorswere 
smartrng under. The ill success of his prosecu- 
tions determined Bolingbroke to attempt an ex- 
pedient which, had it succeeded, would quicklv 
nave stopped the streams of vituperation which 
flowed from each party. Among the provisions 
of an act he proposed was one, that every printed 
hook, pamphlet, or paper which vxu mtblithed 
ihoald hear the uriter'i name and aadreu : a 
requisition which must have at once driven from 
the field of controversy all those men of eminence 
in the opposite parties who were bold so long as 
they could mingle masked in the fray, but who 
would have shrunk from openly exposing their 
reputations and their persons in so equivocal a 
contest. No one felt the inconvenience of the 
threatened measure more forcibly than the au- 
thor of the History of the Last Four Yean. His 
defence of anonymous writing, drawn forth by 
this occasion, is exceedingly amusing, when we 
consider the character of the works which Ae used 
to send forth, and die peculiar motives he usu- 
ally had for concealment. This bill, which so 
powerfully excited Swift's fears for the safety of 
libellers and the interests of religion and learn- 
ing, met with such opposition from both parties, 
that it was suffered to drop in the commons ; 
and the idea of farther fettering the press was 
abandoned as impracticable." On the accession 
of George 1. the whigs were placed in power, and 
the seals taken from Bolingbroke: the papers 
in his office were secured, on which hewitnorew 
to France, where the pretender invited him into 
his service. In the mean time he was impeached 
of high treason in England, and the same year 
he lost the favour of his new connexions. In 
this situation he set himself about making his 
peace at home, in which he succeeded, but did 
not obtain his full pardon till 1723, on which he 
returned to England, and recovered his family 
inheritance. Theremainderof his life was passed 
in a state of total exclusion from power ; and, 
under these circumstances, mortified ambition 
prompted him to join the opposition against sir 



* See pec* 601, ante. 



t See p*ge in, unit. 



Robert Walpole, and to publish many political 
essays, in the Crafttman, in which patriotism 
was assumed as a mere instrument for annoying 
his political opponents. He wrote a number of 
philosophical aiscussions based on equally un- 
sound principles, and highly adverse to sound 
religion. When Bolingbroke found that Pope 
haa printed an unauthorised edition of the Pm- 
triot King, he employed Mallet (1749) as the 
executioner of his vengeance. Mallet wanted 
either virtue, or spirit, to refuse the office ; and 
was rewarded, not long after, with the legacy of 
lord Bolingbroke's works, which were publislied 
with a success very inadequate to Mallet's ex- 
pectation.* 

1761. Alexander Macdonald published ha 
Gtelie Songi, being the second book which con- 
tained any poetry printed in that language. 

1752, Jan. 4. Cownt Garden Jowmal, pub- 
lished on Tuesdays and Saturdays, No. 1. By 
sir Alexander Drawcansir, (Henry Fielding,) 
author of the Champion, True Patriot, and 
Jacohite Journal. 

1762, March 3. Harrop's Manchetter Mer- 
cury, No. 1 , printed and published by Jo6e{di 
Harrop, at the sign of the Printing-press, oppo- 
site the Exchange, on Tuesday. No price affixed. 
At No. 9, the title is changed to Harrop'i Man- 
chetter Mercury and General Advertiter, em- 
bellished with a curious wood-cut, representing 
the interior of a printing-office, and published 
opposite the clock side of the Exchange. In 
1764, Mr. Harrop gave, in weekly numbers, A 
new History of England, 778 pp. to encourage 
the sale of his newspaper: in an address, at the 
end of the work, the proprietor says it was at 
the cost of one hundred guineas. 

1762, July 6. William Owen, bookseller, at 
Homer's head, near Temple bar, was tried at 
Guildhall, for printing and publishing a libel, 
entitled the Ctue of Alexander Murray, etq. and 
acquitted. This was the third great case, where 
the juries insisted on judging the matter of law, 
as well as of fact. See State Trials. 

1752. The Magaziru of Magazines. In this 
magazine Gray's Elegy in a Country Church 
Yard first appeared. 

1762. Hate at you all; or, the Drury-lant 
/i>«ma/,to be continued every Iliursday, price 3d. 



• David Malloeb, or Mtllet, waa bom of poor parent* ia 
the city of Edinburgh, about 1700, but snrmoontcd Hie 
dindvantage of Ilia birUi and fortnne. He received a por- 
tion of lil> education at tlie lUgli school of his nattve city, 
and became tutor to the soDSofthe duke of Montrose, with 
whom he travelled, and on his return settled in Loodoa. 
where he became an autlior by profession. In July 17M he 
published the ballad of Wiliiiim and Margartt, wlUdi is 
still popular. In April, 1734, he obtained the degree or)I.A. 
at St. M-vy's hall, Oxford. In 1740 he published a Lift •/ 
Lord Bacon : the duchess of Marlborough left liim jCIM* 
to write the life of her husband, which never appeared ; and 
he obtained a considerable pension from lord Bute tot de- 
fending his administntion. He was under aecietary to 
Frederic prince of Wales. Be died April 31, 17*4, and it 
was remarked of him, " that he was the only Scot whan 
Scotchmen did not commend." On which Mr. Stcevens 
remarked, that " he was the only Scotchman he ever knew 
unregretted by his countrymen." The news ot his death 
was followed by no enconUums on hi* writings or iiia vir- 
tues. 
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17611. A» M^try into the Origin of Printing 
in Europe, price Is. publisbed by Mr. Gibson. 

1752. Am Ettay on the Original, Ute, and 
Excellency of the noble Art and Myttety of 
Printing. liondon : printed for T. Legg, at the 
Parrot and Crown, in Green Arbour-court, in 
the Little Old Bailey. Price four-pence. 

This is a small tract of sixteen pages demy 
I2mo, and, therefore, little can be expected of 
the History of Printing. A high encomium is 
paid to William Caslonand Son, letter-founders, 
and to Stephen Baylis, of St. Anne's lane, near 
Aldersgate, printing ink maker. Of the use and 
excellency of the art, it is stated, that " 'Tis by 
the art of Printing Uiat we come to know the 
lives and actions of the renowned worthies of the 
first ages of the world ; whereby those things 
which were transacted five thousand years ago 
are as familiar to us as if they had been done 
but yesterday. 'Tis Printing that does immor- 
talize the memory of ancient heroes, and trans- 
mits their actions to the end of time." The 
following poem is inserted at the end, which is 
there stated to have been written many years 
before, and then out of print. In preserving it, 
we think no apology will be required, (for as it is 
stated in the tract j) "being well assured it will be 
very acceptable to all lovers of the noble art and 
mystery of printing." 

A CONTEMPLATION 

Oi> U» Mfiterji i/ Mam's Regeneration, In allutUm to the 

jHs^ttets of ^rintfns. 

Great blest Matter Printer, come 
Into thy composing room : 
Wipe awar our fonl oflknces. 
Make, O make our souls and senses. 
Tbe upper and the lower cases j 
And thy large alphabet of graces 
The letter, which being ever fit, 
O haste thoa to distribute it : 
For there is (I make amount; 
No fmperfeclion in the fount. 
If any letter's fsce be foul, 
O wash it ere it tooch the son] ; 
Contrition be t^e inish, the Ige 
Tears bom a penitential eye. 

Thy graces 84 iislriiutei, 
lliink not thy work half finished : 
On still, O Lord, no time defer. 
Be truly a Cohpositok ; 
Take thy composing stick In hand. 
Thy holy word, the firmest band i 
For snra that work can never miss. 
That's tnlj justified in this. 

The end of grace's distribntion. 
Is not a mere dissolution ) 
Bat that from each part being cited. 
They may be again united. 
Let righteousness and peace then meet, 
Mercy and truth each other greet i 
Let these letters make a word. 
Let these words a line alTord, 
Then of lines a page compose, 
Which being brought unto a dose, 
Be thou the direction. Lord ; 
Let lore be the fast-binding cord. 

Set, O Lord, O set apace, 
That we may grow from grace to grace ; 
1111 towards the ehaee we nearer draw 
The two strong tables of thy law j 
Of which the two firm croues be. 
The love of man, next after Thee. 
The head sticks are thy majesty, 
Tbe/oa( sticks Christ's humility ; ' 
The supplication of the saints, 
Tb« tide sticks, when our faith e'er {tints . 



Let the quoins be thy sa>« elecUon, 
Which admits of no reaction ; 
With which our souls being Join'd about. 
Not the least grace can then drop out. 
Thy mercies and allurements all. 
Thy shooHngstiek and mallet call. 

But when all this is done we see. 
Who shall the corrector be ? 
O Lord, what thou set'st can't be ill. 
It needs then no corrector's sidll. 

Now, though these graces are all set. 
Our hearts are but white paper yet ; 
And by Adam's first transgression, 
nt only for the worst impression. 
Thy hcdy SfMt the pressman make, 
From whom we may perfection take -, 
And let him no time defer. 
To print us on thy cliaracter. 

Let the ink be black as Jet. 
What thongh > it is comdy yet ; 
As curtains of King Solomon, 
Or Kedar's tents to look upon. 

Be victory the presi's A<ai(, 
That o'er oppression it may tread : 
Let divine contemplation be 
The skrews, to raise us up to Thee : 
The press's two cheeks (unsubdued) 
Strong constancy and fortitude : 
Our slavish flesh let be the tUI, 
Whereon to lay what trash you will : 
The nut and spindle, gentleness. 
To move the work with easiness : 
The platten is affliction. 
Which makes good work, being hard set on. 
The bar, the spirit's instrument, 
To sanctify our pimiahment: 
llie blanket a resemblance hath 
Of mercy in the midst of vrrath : 
The/ri»*e«, thy preventing grace. 
Keeps us from many sallied race. 
Christ JxsDa is the level stone, 
'That our hearts most be wrought upon. 
The e^n wherein it doth lie. 
Is rest to all eternity. 
The cramp irons that it moves on stUl, 
Are the good motions of the will : 
The rounce, the spirit's inspiration. 
Working a holy agitation. 
The girths, the gift of continence. 
The tether of th' unbridled sense : 
The winter, whereon all doth lie. 
Is patience in adversity : 
The foot step, humbleness of mind. 
That in itseu no worth can find. 

If there be such a chance as this, 
That any letter batter'd Is, 
Being come onto thy view. 
Take it out, put in anew i 
Or if Satan, that foul fiend. 
Mar, with a pivtence to mend, 
And being at thy goodness v«ct. 
Makes blasphemy of thy pure text. 
Find it out, O Lord, and then. 
Print our hearts new o'er ag^ 

O Lord, unto this work make baste, 
'TIS a work that long will last ; 
And when this white paper's done. 
Work a reiteration. 

1752, Oct 11. Died, Thomas Stackhouse, 
A. M. a learned and pious, but necessitous divine . 
He was sometime minister of the English church 
at Amsterdam, and afterwards successively curate 
of Richmond, Ealing, and Finchley ; in all which 
places he was much respected. He was prehaps 
the most laborious writer of his time, and his 
principal work, the History of the Bible, origi- 
nated in the following singular manner : In the 
jwt 1732 was published a pamphlet, entitled 
The Bookbinder, Bookprinter, and Bookseller 
confuted ; the author' t vindication of himself from 
the calumnies in a paper industriously dispersed 
by one Edlin. Together with some observations 
on the History of the Bible, as it is at present 
published by the said Edlin. By the Rev. Mt. 
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Stackhottse, curate of Fincblev, 6to. In this 
rare pamphlet the author very feelingly, but spi- 
ritedly, exemplifies in himself the miseriet of a 
poor clergyman. The brief matter of fact is, 
that, in May, 1732, Mr. Wilford and Mr. Edlin, 
" when the success of tome certain ihingt pub- 
lished weekly set every little bookseller's wits to 
work," engaged Mr. Stackhouse to write tome- 
thing which might be published weekly, but what 
it was they knew not By Wilfurd he had been 
before employed to write "A preface to Sir 
William Datves's Workt ;" but " tad taken um- 
brage at Wilford's palming upon the world a 
Set of Prayert, all taken from other authort, 
merefv to lengthen out sir William's Dutiet of 
the Cloiet, and make the third volume swell." 
Edlin " he knew of old, as the merest Marplot 
that ever took the publication of any work in 
hand." This precious pair appointed Stackhouse 
to meet them at the Castle tavern,* Patemoster- 
row. " Edlin was for reviving his Roman liitory ; 
and, with hea^'y imprecations on Dr. Buudy, 
maintained, that a little brushing up, t. e. in- 
fusing some life and spirit into Ozell's dull style, 
the thing would still do in a weekly manner." 
Wilford would by no means come into that de- 
sign. His talk ran chiefly on Devotional Tractt 
and Family Directort. To compromise the matter, 
Mr. Stackhouse proposed A New Hittory of the 
■Bible ; there being nothing of that kind consi- 
derable in the English language, and his own 
studies for some years, whilst writing his Body 
of Divinity, having qualified him for such a work. 
Proposals were accordingly drawn up ; but a 
disagreement happening between Wilfordf and 
Edlin, Wilford gave up the undertaking ; and 
Mr. Stackhouse was left, much against his will, 
in the power of Edlin ; who " had printed pro- 
posals ; got credit of paper ; brushed up his old 
battered letter ; picked up a poor compositor or 
two ; sent [to Finchley] a few curious books, and 
began to be very clamorous for copy." Mr. S. 
had engaged to supply three sheets a week, pro- 
vided be were allowed to furnish forty or fifty 
sheets before any part of it was published. He 
accordingly set to work, and completed the In- 
troduction. But Edlin was immtient to begin; 
and " what mercy," says Stackhouse, " he in- 
tended to have of his poor author, appeared in 
the very first sheet he sent me to conect, which 
was very near a whole page above the standard 
stipulation ; insomuch that, had I submitted to 
this encroachment, I had lost, on the impression 
of the whole book, between £40 and £50 copy 
money." This imposition led to a quarrel, which 
was compromised by Edlin's giving ten copies of 
the book, in consideration of the supernumerary 
lines, " to be presented by Mr. Stackhouse to some 
bishops who bad thought favourably of some of 
his other writings." After the reconciliation, 
Edlin sent an instrument to be signed, binding 



* It was the custom of booksellers, for a very long period, 
to make all their bargains at a tarem. 

t MemoriaU of Eiiunent Persona was pablished by John 
'Wilford, in monthly number. 



Stackhouse, his heirs, 8cc. in a penalty of jS50 to 
write well, and finish the Hittory of the Bible for 
him. But this Stackhouse resolutely declined. 
For compiling the introduction, few books of any 
consequence had been wanted ; but for the His- 
toiTT itself Mr. Stackhouse required the ablest 
commentators upon the whole, and reconeilert 
and critics upon different texts of scripture; bat 
could obtain from his employer none but bishop 
Patrick ; Edlin suggesting, " that the chief of his 
subscribers lived in Southwark, Wapping and 
Ratcliffe Highway ; that they had no notion of 
critics and commentaton ; that the work should 
be adapted to their capacity, and therefore the 
less learning in it the better." When the introduc- 
tion was finished (of which two numbers were 
published without acquainting the author) the 
breach became incurable. No copy was rea^ 
of the History ; and Stackhouse was informed, 
that, if he did not care to write for Edlin, he had 
found out another that would. With some diffi- 
culty, twelve guineas were obtained for the tuv/ne 
sheets of introduction ; Edlin engaged another 
author ; and Stackhouse, who was happy to es- 
cape out of the trammels of a tyrant, engaged to 
pursue his History under the more auspicions 
patronage oi Mr. Batley* and Mr. Cox,t book- 
sellers of reputation ; and the work was accord- 
ingly completed in two folio volumes, which 
afterwards successively passed through numerous 
editions. The main purport of Mr. Stackhouse^ 
address to Edlin is, to shew on whose side the 
infraction of the o^rennent Iay4 Mr. Stackhouse 
deserved well of literature — and had a hard &te 
as to worldly, matters, as a small vicarage was his 
only church perferment. In 1733 he was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Benham Valence, alias 
Beenham, in Berkuiire, and was buried in the 
parish church, as appears by a neat tablet, which 
preserves his memory. 

1752, Oct. 21. The Gray's Inn Journal, No. I. 
These essays were the production of Arthur Mur- 
phy, esq. under the assumed name of Charles 
Ranger, esq. who, in imitation of the Spectator, 
introduces himself as the member of a " club of 
originals," yet without making much use of thk 
fictitious assemblage. It was continued weekly, 
for two years, and each paper is divided into two 
parts ; the first containing an essay on some mis- 
cellaneous subject ; and the second, under the 
appellation of True Intelligence, includingmany 
ironical and humorous strictures on the various 
occurrences of human life. In humour, inven- 
tion, and variety, the Gray's Inn Journal is often 
superior to the cotemporary papers of Hill and 
Fielding. 

1752, Nov. The Scourge, by Oxymel Busby, 
esq. folio, a periodical paper, published on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at 2d. 
each number. 

1762, Dec. 1 The Public Advertiser, No. 1. 



* Jeremy Batley, bookseller, in Paternoster-row, died 
September lu 1737. 

t Thomas Cox, an eminent bookseller and exchange 
broker, died February 3, 17M. 

X See Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, vol. ii, pp. 4}S-g9. 
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1753, Jan. 4. ITu World, No. 1. This paper 
was continued weekly, on Thuisday, for four 
years, and terminated on Thursday, Decemher 
30, 1766, with two hundred and nine number, 
and a World Extraordinary, written by Horace 
Walpole. Of each essay 2,600 were printed, and 
sometimes even a greater number was demanded. 
It was projected by Edward Moore,* author of 
the Gamettrr, a tragedy, assisted by lord Ches- 
terfield and about thirty eminent literary names. 
It assvimed all the variety of the Spectator, being 
wise or witty, grave or gay, sentimental, literary, 
or humorous, as the subject required. It was 
also, in another respect, like the Spectator ; tot 
Mr. Moore, like sir Richard Steele, was lost in 
the splendour of his auxiliaries. 

1763. The British Museum established by 
act of parliament. This national collection of 
antiquities, books, and natural curiosities, is 
one of the most valuable and extensive in 
Europe. It was founded in consequence of the 
will of sir Hans Sloane.-j- who left to the nation his 
museum (which he declared in that instrument 
had cost him upwards of £60,000,^ on condition 
that parliament paid £20,000 to nis executors, 
and purchased a house sufficientiy commodious 
for it. This proposal was readily adopted: 
several other valuable collections were united to 
that of sir Hans Sloane, and the whole establish- 
ment completed for the sum of £86,000, which 
wasraised by way of lottery.^ The additions to 
the Sloanean museum comprise, the Cottonian 
library, given by sir Robert Cotton to the pub- 
lic ; major Edwards's library of printed books ; 
the Harleian collection of manuscripts ; sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton's invaluable collection of Greek 
vases; the Townleian collection of antique 
marbles; the manuscripts of the late marquis of 
Lansdowne; the Elgin marbles from Atoens; 
Or. Bumey's classical library ; and various other 
collections. George II. gave the whole of 
the libraiy of printed books and manuscripts, 
which had been gradually collected by our kings 
from Henry VII. to William III. George III. 
gave a numerous collection of pamphlets, pub- 



* Edward Moore was the aon of a dlnenting minister at 
Abiogdoo, in Berkahiret where he was bom March sa, 
1711. He waa some yean engaged as a linen di^ier, bat 
relinquished trade for employment more congenial to his 
talents and inclinations. In 1744 be produced his Fablex 
for the Femalt Hof, wbicb have been allowed a rank only 
second to those of Gay. From this period his progress as 
an author waa uoderiating ; and as a poet, a dramatist, 
and an essayist, be continoed throngh life to amuse and 
Instmct society. It is somewhat remarkable, that. when 
the World was published in volumes, Mr. Moore actually 
died whilst the last number, which details the imaginary 
death of the author, was passing through the press. He 
died Feb. 98, 1757. 

t Sir Hans Sloane, bart. was an eminent physician and 
naturalist, bran at KlUileagh, in the North of Ireland, 
April 16, iSfio, and died at Chelsea, Jan. II, 1791. He 
was the first in England who Introdoced Into general 
practice the use of bark, not only in fevers, but in a va- 
riety of other d]stemper^ paiticalariy in nervoos disor- 
ders, in mortUcations, and in violent htemotrhages. He 
published the Natural Hiiiory of Jamaica^ two vols, folio. 

t The following sums were voted by Parliament : fur 
the Townley statues j«fS0,(K)a ; Lansdowne Manoscripta, 
£i9iS i Greville Minerals ^8,200 ; Elgin Marbles 3S000 ! 
Burney's Library 13500. To print the Codex Alezandrinus 



lished in the interval between 1640 and 1760.* 
That monarch also contributed the two finest 
mummies in Europe; a sum of money, arising 
from lottery tickets, which belonged to his royu. 
predecessors, amounting to £1,123 ; a complete 
set of the journals of the lords and commons; 
a collection of natural and artificial curiosities 
sent to him, in 1796, by Mr. Menzies, from the 
north-west coast of America ; and several single 
books of great value and utility. In 1803, toe 
government deposited in this building many 
Egyptian antiquities, which were acquired from 
the French by the capitulation of Alexandria, in 
1802. In 1824, a most valuable and extensive 
library, formed under the direction of George 
III., was presented to the museum by George 
IV., and is deposited in a splendid apartment 
built purposely to contain it R. P. Knight 
gave 6,206 valuable Greek coins to the British 
museum. The Rev. W. H. Carr, 36 ancient 
pictures. And — White, Esq. £30,000 to build 
a library room. Numerous collections have been 
added, at difiierent times, by the trustees of the 
museum, which is situated in Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury. 

The Synopsii of the Contents of the British 
Museum, gives the following account of the 
Royal Library : — " In this spacious and splendid 
room is deposited the library formed by nis late 
majesty king George III. which embraces the 
most extensive and important collection of books 
ever brought together by any sovereign of the 
British empire, or indeed of any other coimtry : 
and this, not confined to publications connected 
with some particular class of literature, but em- 
bracing every species of knowledge. The 
volumes moreover are, in general, in the best 
possible condition, and in very frequent instances 
of the most superb description, being vellum or 
large paper copies ; the whole forming a monu- 
ment worthy the judgment, the taste, and the 
liberal mind of the royal founder, and also of 
the unparalleled munificence of his majesty 
king George IV., who by the following letter, 
addressed to the late lord Liverpool, presented 
this library to the British nation. 

" PaeiliOH, Brighton, Jan. 15, 1813. 
" Dear Lord Uverpool, 

" The King, my late revered and excellent fiither, having 
formed, during a long series of years, a most valuable and 
extensive Library, I have resolved to present this coUec- 
tion to the British nation. 

" Whilst I have the satisfaction by this means of ad- 
vancing the literature of my country, I alsofeeltltatlam 
paying a Just tribute to the memory of a parent, whose 
life was adorned with every public and private virtue. 

" I desire to add, that I have great pleasure, my Lord, 
in making this communication through you. 

'■ Believe me, with great regard, 

" Your sincere ftlend, 

"O. R. 

" The Earl of Liverpool, K. a. ie. ^c." 

■ The books are systematically arranged in 304 
presses, according to subjects, as correctiy as 
could be accomplished in placing them accord- 

* See page S(M ante. 
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ing to their sizes upon their appropriate shelves, 
amounting to full 260,000 Toluines in number. 

1763. Died, Andrew Joseph Panckoucke, 
a celebrated bookseller of Lisle, where he was 
bom in the year 1700. He was a person of very 
considerable learning and talent, and the author 
of a number of works on subjects of philosophy, 
history, and belles lettres. 

1763, Sept. 14. The case of Samuel Richard- 
son, of London, printer, on the invasion of his 
property in the History of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, before publication, by certain booksellers in 
Dublin. Mr. Richardson had intended to send 
the volumes of Sir Charles Grandison, as he 
did those of 7%e History of Clarissa HarUnce, 
to be printed in Ireland, before he published 
them himself in London. Accordingly, when 
he htid printed off so considerable a part of the 
work, as would have constantly employed the 
press to which he purposed to consign them, he 
sent over twelve sheets of the first volume to Mr. 
George Faulkener ; intending to follow it with 
the rest, as opportunity offerM. He had heard 
an Irish bookseller boast, some years ago, that 
he could procure, from any printing-office in 
London, sheets of any book printing in it, while 
it was going on, and before publication ; and Mr. 
Faulkner cautioning him on this subject with 
reg^ird to this work, he took particnlar care to 
prevent, as he hoped, the effects of such an 
infamous corruption, as it must be called, since 
it could not be done but by bribing the journey- 
men or servants of the London printers. He 
gave a strict charge, before he put the piece to 
press, to all his workmen and servants, as well 
in print (that it might the stronger impress them,) 
as by word of mouth, to be on their guard against 
any out-door attacks. This was the substance of 
the printed caution which he gave to his work- 
men on this occasion : "A bookseller of Dublin 
has assured me, that he could get the sheets of 
any book from any printing-house in London, 
before publication. I hope I may depend upon 
the care and circumspection of my friends, com- 
positois and pressmen, that no sheets of the piece 
I am now putting to press be carried out of the 
house; nor any notice taken of its being at 
press. It is of great consequence to me. Let 
no stranger be admitted into any of the work- 
rooms. Once more, I hope I may rely on the 
integrity and care of all my workmen — And let 
all the proofs, revises, &c. be given to Mr. Tew- 
ley [his foreman] to take care of." He had no 
reason to distrust their assurances ; most of them 
being persons of experienced honesty ; and was 
pleased with their declared abhorrence of so vile 
a treachery, and of all those who should attempt 
to corrupt them. Yet, to be still more secure, as 
he thought, he ordered the sheets, as they were 
printed off, to be deposited in a separate ware- 
bouse; the care of which was entrusted to one, 
on whom he had laid such obligations, as, if he 
is guilty, has made his perfidy a crime of the 
blackest nature. — Peter Bishop, whose business 
was to read proofs to the corrector, and to em- 
ploy his leisure hours in the warehouses ; and 



who (and no other person) being entrusted with 
the sheets of Sir Charles dfrantlisott, aa wrought 
off; and to lay by three sheets of each of the 
twelves edition, and one of the octavo, for Mr. 
Richardson's sole use, had an opportunity vdiich 
no other man, however inclined, could have, to 
perpetrate this baseness. Mr. Richardson, on 
suspicions too well-gronnded, dismissed Bishop 
from fab service; and after he was gone, having 
reason to suspect Thomas Killingbeck, one of the 
compositors, as the confederate of Bishop, and 
by whose means, he having worked in Ireland, it 
was easy for him to manage this piece of 
treachery; and Killingbeck, on examinatiwi, 
gave him cause to strengthen his suspicions; yet 
asserting his innocence, he propoced to him the 
said Killingbeck to draw up nimself such an 
aflSdavit as he could safely take, to exculpate 
himself. Killingbeck made poor excuses and 
pretences ; but, at last, took till the next morn- 
ing to draw it up. The next morning he toU 
Mr. Richardson, that he was advised not to 6am 
up such an affidavit; and gave such evasive 
reasons, as induced eveiy body to believe hint 
guilty. Upon this, Mr. Richardson discbai^ 
him from his service. He left his honse, pie- 
tending, he would draw up something, as be 
desired; but never since came near it ; and is 
now applying for work elsewhere. Since writing 
the above, Mr. Richardson has received a letter 
from Bishop, on occasion uf some friend of his 
advising him to an ample confession; and to 
depend on that forgiving temper which be had 
before experienced; in which, among otha 
avowals of his innocence, he thus expresses him- 
self: " I never gave Mr. K. one sheet of GrasuU- 
son; and he must have stole them out of the 
warehouse ; for, upon recollection, the key of the 
bridge warehouse [in which were the first fire 
volumes], for the conveniency of Arthur [the 
principal warehouse keeper], who keeps his 
clothes there, hung upon a nail, in the one pair 
of stairs warehouse ; and any person putting his 
arm through an opening in the wainscot, and 
standing on the stairs, may easily reach it [a 
great negligence, at least, in Bishop, after sad 
warning, and repeated caution]; and 'tis not 
impossible but Mr. K. might see me take the 
key from thence, and make use of it at a proper 
opportunity. If he proves to be the villain 
(adds Bishop), as I have great reason to think be 
will, by refusing to take an oath, I hope proper 
care will be taken to hinder his escape, &c. — 
If Bishop should be innocent (against other 
presumptions, from which he will hardly be able 
to clear himself) it cannot but be observed, that 
the cause given to suspect unguilty persons is 
not one of the least mischiefs that attend the 
baseness of such cruel and clandestine invadeis. 
Having three printing-houses, he had them 
composed and wrought, by different workmen, 
and at his different houses; and took such other 
precautions, that the peison to whose trust he 
committed them, being frequently questioned 
by him as to the safety of the work from pirates, 
as frequently assured him, that it was impossible 
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the copy of any complete volume could be come 
at, were there peisons in his house capable of 
being corrupted to attempt so vile a robbery. 
What then must be his surprise when intelli- 
gence was sent him from Dublin, that copies of 
a considerable part of his work had been ob- 
tained by three different persons in that city; 
and that the sheets were actually in the press ? 
The honest men published their own names, in 
three different title-pages, stuck up in Dublin, 
in the following woros : " Dublin, Aug. 4, 1753. 
Speedily will be published. The HUlory of Sir 
Charlet Granditon. In a Series of Letters pub- 
lished from the Originals, by the Editor of 
Pamela and Clarusa. In seven volumes. Dub- 
lin : printed by and for Henry Saunders, at the 
comer of Christ Church-lane." The second: 
" Aug. 4th, 1763. In the press, 77i« Hittory of 
Sir Charlet Granditon" (as in the other.) " Dub- 
lin : printed by John Exshaw, on Cork Hill." 
The third: "Dublin, Aug. 4th, 1753. In the 
press, and speedily will be published, 7%e Hit- 
tory of Sir Charlet Granditon," (as in the two 
others.) "London: printed for S. Richardson :" 
[vile artifice !] " Dublin : Reprinted for Peter 
Wilson, in Dame-street." The editor had con- 
vincing proofs given him, that one of these men 
had procured a copy of a considerable part of 
the work in octavo; another in duodecimo; and 
that diey were proceeding to print it at several 
presses. Terms having been agreed upon between 
Mr. G. Faulkner and the editor, in consideration 
of the preference to be given him (one of which 
related to the time of publishing the Dublin 
edition, that it might not interfere with the ap- 
pearance of the London one) Mr. Faulkner, m 
consequence of the successful corruption, signi- 
fied to the editor, that it was needless to send 
him any more than the twelve sheets he had sent 
him ; and that he had obtained a fourth share of 
these honourable confederates : but that (to pro- 
cure this grace, as is supposed) he had been 
compelled, as he calls it, to deliver up to them, 
to print by, the copy of the twelve sheets afore- 
sadd, which had some few corrections in them, 
which occurred on a last revisal ; but which are 
of no moment with regard to the history; though 
possibly this worthy confederacy may make use 
of those few corrections in those twelve sheets, 
in order to recommend their surreptitious edition 
as preferable to that of the proprietor. Of what 
will not men be capable, who can corrupt the 
servants of another man to betray and rob their 
master? The editor, who had also great reason 
to complain of the treatment he met with in his 
Pamela, on both sides the water, cannot but ob- 
serve, that never was work more the property of 
any man than this is his. The copy never was 
in any other hand : he borrows not from any 
other author : the paper, the printing, entirely at 
his own expense, to a very large amount ; re- 
turns of which he cannot see in several months: 
yet not troubling any of his friends to lessen his 
risque by a subscription: the work thus im- 
morally invaded, is a moral work: he has never 
hurt any man ; nor offended these : they would 



have had benefits £rom the sale, which the editor 
could not have, being not a bookseller ; and he 
always making full and handsome allowances to 
booksellers. But nothing less, it seems, would 
content these men, than an attempt to possess 
themselves of his whole property, without notice, 
leave, condition, or offer at condition; and they 
are hastening the work at several presses, possibly 
with a view to publish their piratical edition 
before the lawful proprietor can publish his. 
And who can say, that if they can get it out 
before him, they will not advertise, that his is a 
piracy upon theirs? Yet these men know, that 
they have obtained the parts of the work they 
are possessed of at the price of making no less 
than for^ workmen, in the editor's house, un- 
easy, and some of them suspected : of making 
an innocent man unsafe in his own house : of 
dishonouring him in the opinion of his employ- 
ers (who, probably, may not choose to trust their 
property in the hands of a man, who cannot 
secure his own from intestine traitors): and the 
baseness; and whom, in that case, no other 
master will care to employ. These, among 
others that might be enumerated, are the mis- 
chiefs to which this vile and rapacious act of 
clandestine wickedness will subject an innocent 
man. Since the above was written, Mr. Richard- 
son has been acquainted, that his work is now 
{>rinting at four several printing-houses, in Dub- 
in, for the benefit of the confederacy ; viz. two 
volumes at Mrs. Reiley's ; one at Mr. William- 
son's ; one at Mr. Powell's ; one at Mr. M'Cul- 
loch'g; and that they hope at Mrs. Reiley's to 
get another volume to print; and are driving 
on to finish their two volumes for that purpose. 
The work will make seven volumes in twelves ; 
six in octavo; and he . apprehends, from Uie 
quantity he himself had printed when the fraud 
was discovered, that the confederacy have got 
possession of five entire volumes, the greatest 
part of the sixth, and of several sheets of the 
seventh and last ; but the work being stopped 
when the wickedness was known, they cannot 
have the better half of the concluding volume. 
He is further assured, that these worthy men are 
in treaty with booksellers in Scotland, for their 
printing his work in that part of the United 
Kingdom, from copies that they are to furnish; 
and also, that they purpose to send a copy to 
France, to be translated there before publication ; 
no doubt for pecuniary considerations; and in 
order to propagate, to the utmost, the injury done 
to one, who never did any to them ; and who, 
till this proceeding, he blesses God, knew not 
that there were such men in the world ; at least, 
among those who could look out in broad and 
open day. It has been customary for the Irish 
booksellers to make a scramble among themselves 
who should first entitle himself to the reprinting 
of a new English book ; and happy was be, 
who could get his agents in England to send 
him a copy of a supposed saleable piece, as soon 
as it was printed, and ready to be published. 
This kind of property was never contested 
with them by authors in England ; and- it was 
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agreed among themselres (that is, among the 
Iibh bookselleTS and printeis) to be a sufficient 
title; though now and then a,tkark was found, 
who preyed on his own kind; as the newspapers 
of Dublin hare testified. But the present case 
will show to what a height of baseness such an 
undisputed licence is arrived. After all, if there 
is no law to right the editor and sole proprietor 
of this new work (new in every sense of the 
word,) he must acquiesce ; but with this hope, 
that, from so flagrant an attempt, that a law may 
one day be thought necessary, in order to secure 
to authors the benefit of their own labours : nor 
does he wish, that even these invaders of his 
property in Ireland may be excluded from the 
benefit of it, in the property of any of the works 
to which they are, or shall be, fairly and lawfully 
entitled. At present, the English writers may be 
said, from the attempts and practices of the 
Irish booksellers and printers, to live in an age 
of liberty, but not of properly. 

N.B. This is not a contention between book- 
sellers of England and Ireland, and on a doubt- 
fill property ; but between a lawful proprietor of 
a new and moral work — and 
Let Messieurs Wilson, Exshaw, and Saunders, 
reflecting upon the steps they have taken, and 
making the case their own (for they ao doubt 
have servants) — fill up the blank. 

1753, JVoti. 7. The AdvmtwrtT. This admired 
paper was the production of Dr. Hawkesworth.* 
It is adorned with many eastern tales, and some 
valuable critical communications. It was printed 
on a folio sheet, for J. Payne, at Pope's Head, in 
Patemoster-row ; appeared every Tuesday and 
Saturday, and closea with No.140, signed by Dr. 



* John Hawkesworth was bornintheyearl/ltibewu 
Intended for the profession of the law, and plarad with 
Mr. Harwood, an attorney in the Poultry. Soon disgust- 
ed with tiie employment, be deserted it for the more pre- 
carious, though more pleasing, occupation of Uteratore. 
At the age of twenty-five he had obtained no small repu- 
tation as a literary character, for at this period, namely, 
in the year 1744, be was engaged by the editor of the 
Otntleman'i Magazine to succeed Dr. Johnson in the com- 
pilement of the paxiiamentajy debates ; then deemed a 
very important part of that interesting miscellany. He 
was for four years, also, a poetical contributor under the 
signature of Ornitle. The success of the Rambler as 
soon as it was collected into volumes, the admiration 
which he was known to entertala of porsiiing the iootsteps 
of Johnson, induced him to project and commence a peri- 
odical paper under the title of tiie Adventurer, which rose 
nnder his fostering care, and he need not fear a compa- 
rison with the Rambler and Spectator. Dr. Herring being 
higMy pleased with the instructive tendency of the Adnen- 
iurer, conferred upon Its author the degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law. The reputation which he had acquired by these 
essays, held out strong inducements to the prosecutions 
of his literary career ; and in the year 1756, at the request 
of Garrick, he turned his attention to the stage, and pro- 
duced Zt'mri, an oratorio, and other pieces, and there is 
every reason to suppose that had he pursued dramatic com- 
position, he might have attained to distinguished ex- 
cellence as a diAciple of Melpomene. In April, 176s, he 
undertook the office of reviewer in the Oentleman't Ma- 
gazine, a department which he filled with great ability 
until tile year 1772. In 1765 he presented to the public 
a revised editlou of Swift'g works, in 12 vols. 8vo. ac- 
companied by explanatory notes, and a Li/e of Svnftf 
of which Johnson speaks in very liberal terms. The ce- 
lebrity which Dr.Hawkesworth had now attained,as a lite- 
rary character, was aided by the friendship of Garrick, who 
recommended him to lord Sandwich,who wasthemeansof 
procuring for him one of the roost honourable and lucra- 
tive engagements that has been recorded in the annals of 



Hawkesworth as editor. The price of each essay 
was twopence, and its sale in separate papers 
was very extensive. Dr. Johnson contributed 
twenty-nine numbers to the Adtenturer, which 
are distinguished by the letter T ; and Uie sum 
that he received for their composition, which was 
two g^neas per paper, he presented to Dr. R. 
Bathurst, who is supposed to have acted as his 
amanuensis on the occasion. 

1753. The ProUttor. By James Ralph. 

1753, Not. 8. Died, Samuel Ashubst, an 
eminent stationer in Patemoster-row. 
■ 1754, Jan. 10. Died, Edward Cave, projec- 
tor and proprietor of the GentlemarCi Mageixine. 
The curiosity of the public seems to demajid ■ 
history of every man who has, by whatever 
means, risen to eminence ; and few lives would 
have more readers than that of the compiler of 
this miscellany, if all those who received im- 
provement or entertainment from him should 
retain sn much kindness for their benefactor as 
to inquire after his conduct and character. The 
Gentleman's Magazine, which has subsisted so 
many years, and which still contLnues to enjoy 
the uvour of the world, is one of the most pros- 
perous and lucrative pamphlets which litenuy 
history has upon record. 

Edward Cave, according to Dr. Johnson, wis 
bom at Newton, in Warwickshire, on the 29th 
of Febroary, 1691. His father (Joseph Care) 
was the younger son of Mr. Edward Care, of 
Cave's-in-the-Hole, a lone house, on the Stieet- 
road, in the same county, which took its name 
from the occupier ; but having concurred with 
his elder brother in cutting on the entail of i 
small hereditary estate, by which act it was lost 
from the family, he was reduced to follow the 
trade of shoe-making, in Rugby. He lived to 
a great age; and was, in his latter years, sap- 
ported by bis son. 

It was fortunate for Cave, continues bis 
biographer, that, having a disposition to liteiaiy 
attainments, he was not precluded by thepovertir 
of his parents from opportunities of cultivating 



literature. The anxiety of the public to be acqnanted tri^ 
the events which had befallen the navigator of the sontboB 
hemisphere, at the commencement of the present rcjgn, 
was greatly Increased by the return of Lieuteniuit Cook 
trom his first voyage round the globe, in May, 1771 : ant 
Government in the following year entrusted to Hawkes. 
worth the task of gratifying the general curiosity. A fev 
attempts. In the mean time, had been made, though witii 
little success, tn anticipate the authenticated narratiTe. 
which came forth so early as 1773, under the foUowing 
title ; — An Account of the Voyages undertaken by the Order 
of his present Majesty for making Ditcoeeries in ttf 
Southern Hemiaphertf i[C. Drawn up from the Jouruab 
which were kept by the several Commanders, and from the 
Papers of Joseph Banks, Esq, By John Hawkesworth. 
LL.D. Illustrated with cuts, and a great variety of charts 
and maps relative to countries now first discovered. <■ 
hitherto but imperfectly known. 4to. 3 vols. In order 
that a work which might properly be termed nation** 
should appear with every requisite illustratioo, goverri- 
ment withheld no necessary expense. Dr. Hawlcesworth 
had the princely remuneration of six thousand pounds ; 
and the charts, engravings, and maps, were executed in 
a very splendid, and, with a few exceptions, in a very 
correct manner. The first volume includes the joanialsar 
Byron, Wallis, and Carteret, and the second and third an 
occupied by the still more interesting voyage of Co^. Dr. 
Hawkesworth died November 16, 1773. 
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his faculties. The school of Rugby, in which 
he had, by the rules of its foundation, a right 
to be instructed, was then in high reputation, 
under the rer. Mr. Holyock, to wliose care most 
of the neighbouring families, even of the highest 
rank, entrusted their sons. He had judgment 
to discover, and for some time generosity to 
encourage, the genius of young Cave ; and was 
so well pleased with bis quick progress in the 
school, that he declared his resolution to breed 
him for the university, and recommend him as a 
servitor to some of his scholars of high rank. 
But prosperity which depends upon the caprice 
of others is of short duration. Cave's superiority 
in literature exalted him to an invidious famili- 
arity with boys who were far above him in rank 
and expectations ; and, as in unequal associa- 
tions it always happens, whatever unlucky prank 
was played was imputed to Cave. When any 
mischief, great or small, was done, though per- 
haps others boasted of the stratagem when it 
was successful, vet, upon detection or mis- 
carriage, the fault was sure to fall upon poor 
Cave. At last, by some invisible means, his 
mistress lost a favourite cock ; and Cave wasj 
with little examination, stigmatized as the thief 
or murderer ; not, indeed, because he was more 
apparently criminal than others, but because he 
was more easily reached by vindictive justice. 
From that time, however, Mr. Holyock with- 
drew his kindness visibly from him, and treated 
him with an harshness, which the crime, in its 
utmost aggravation, could scarcely deserve; 
and which, surely, be would have forborne, had 
he considered how hardly the habitual influence 
of birth and fortune is resisted, and how fre- 
quently men, not wholly without some sense of 
virtue, are betrayed into acts more atrocious 
than the robbery of a henroost, with the view of 
pleasing their superiors. 

Under pretence that Cave obstructed the dis- 
cipline of the school by selling clandestine 
assistance, and supplying exercises to idlers, he 
was oppressed with unreasonable tasks, that 
there might be an opportunity of quarrelling 
with his failure ; and even when his diligence 
had surmounted them, no regard was paid to 
the performance. Cave bore this persecution 
awhile, and then left the school, ana the hope 
of a literary education, to seek some other 
means of acquiring his living. He was first 
placed with a collector of the excise. He used 
afterwards to recotmt, with some pleasure, a 
journey or two which he rode with nim as his 
clerk; and relate the victories that he gained 
over his new master, in grammatical disputa- 
tions ; but this place he soon left, and was bound 
apprentice to Mr. Collins, a printer of some repu- 
tation, and deputy alderman. Printing was a 
trade for which men were formerly prepared by 
literaiy education, and Which was plea.sing to 
Cave, because it furnished some employment 
for his scholastic attainments. Here, therefore, 
he resolved to settle; though his master and 
mistress lived in perpetual discord, and their 
house presented no very comfortable abode. 



From the Inconveniences of these domestic 
tiunults, he was, happily, soon relieved; having, 
in only two years, attained so much skill in his 
art, and acquired such confidence with his mas- 
ter, that he was sent, without any superintendent, 
to conducta printing-office at Norwich, and pub- 
lish a weekly paper. In this undertaking he had 
to encounter some opposition, which, producing 
a controversy, ended in conferring tipon young 
Cave the reputation of an author. His master 
dying before his apprenticeship was expired, and 
finding the perveiseness of his mistress to be in- 
supportable. Cave quitted her house upon a. 
stipulated allowance, and married a young 
widow, with whom he lived at Bow. When his 
time was out, he worked as a journeyman with 
the famous alderman Barber, who was so much 
patronized by the Tories, and whose principles 
had such an ascendency with Cave, just at this 
time, that he was for some years a writer in 
MUi't Journal ; which, though he incidentally 
obtained by his wife's interest a small place in 
the post-omce, he for some time continued ; but 
he by degrees inclined to another party, in which, 
however, he was always moderate, though steady 
and determined. 

He corrected, during this period, the Gradiu 
ad Parruutum, for which he was liberally re- 
munerated by the stationers' company. He also 
wrote an Account of the Criminalt, which had 
for some time a considerable sale ; and he pub- 
lished many little pamphlets, which accident 
brought into his way. He was at length raised 
to the office of clerk of the franks, in which he 
acted with great spirit ; often stopping franks, 
which were given by members of parliament to 
their friends, because he thought too much ex- 
tension of this privilege to be illegal. Having 
in this manner ventured to detain a fiank that 
had been given to the celebrated duchess of 
Marlborough by Mr. Walter Plumroer, he was 
cited before the house of commons ; and accused, 
however, unjustly, of opening letters to detect 
them. Cave was here treated with great harsh- 
ness and severity; but declining their questions, 
b}r pleading bis oath of secrecy, was at last dis- 
missed ; and it must be recorded to his honour, 
that, although he was ejected from his situation, 
he did not conceive himself to be thereby dis- 
charged from his trust, but continued to refuse 
to his nearest friends any information about the 
management of the office. By his constancy of 
diligence, and diversity of employment, he in 
time collected money sufficient for the purehase 
of a small printing-office, and began his Gentle- 
man's Magazine; a periodical pamphlet, of 
which the scheme is known wherever the English 
language is understood. To this undertaking he 
owed the affluence in which he passed the last 
twenty years of his life ; and the fortune he left 
behind him, though large, had yet been larger, 
had he not rashly impaired it by numerous ab- 
surd and unsuccessful projects. 

In 1741, his wife died of an asthma. He 
seemed not, at first, much affected by her loss ; 
but, in a few days, he forewent both his appetite 

4 R 
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and deep. After UnserinE for about two yean, 
with many Ticjssitudes of amendment and re- 
lapse, he fell, by the use of acid liquors, into a 
diarrhoea, followed by a kind of lethargic in- 
sensibility. At the time of his death he bad 
just concluded the twenty-third annual collec- 
tion. He was buried in the church of St 
James's, Clerkenwell; but the following inscrip- 
tion, from the pen of Dr. Hawksworth, it placed 
at Rugby, in Warwickshire. 

Near this place U« the body of 

JOSEPH CAVE, 

late of this pariah, 

who departed thU life Nov. 18, 17<?, 

aged 79 years. 

He was placed by Providence In a hnmble station j 

but iDdnstry abundantly supplied the wants of Nature, 

and Tempenmce blessed him with Content and Wealth. 

As he was an affectionate Father, 

he was made happy in the decline of life by the deserved 

en^ence of his eldest son, 

Edward Cats, 

who, without interest, fortune, or connexion, 

by the native force of his own genius, assisted only by 

a 1-lt i -*''-' education, which he received at the Grammai- 

School of ttiis tovra, planned, executed, and established 

a literary worlc, called. 

The Omtleman'i Maganine, 

whereby he acquired an ample fortune, 

the whole of which devolved to his Cunily. 

Here also lies the body of 
WILLIAM CAVE, 
the second son of the said Josira Cav«, 
who died May 3, 1097, 
agedfisyearsi 
and who, having survived his elder brotlier, 
Edwasd Cavk, 
Inherited ttam him a competent estate ; 
and, in gratttude to Us benefactor, 
ordered this monument to perpetuate his memory. 
He lived a patriarch in his nrnneroos race. 
And show'd in charity a Christian's grace ; 
Whate'er a friend or parent feels, he knew ; 
His hand was open, and his heart was true. 
On what he galn'd and gvrt, he taught mankind, 
A grateful always is a generous mind. 
Here rests his clay I His soul must ever rest. 
Who bless'd when living, dying must be blest. 

Cave was a man of large stature, not only 
tall, but bulky ; and was, when young, of re- 
markable strength and activity. He was gene- 
rally healthful, and capable oi much labour, 
and long application ; but in the latter year of 
his life he was afflicted by the gout, which he 
endeavoured to cure or alleviate in a total absti- 
nence from strong liquors and animal food. 
From anhnal foo<l he abstained about four years, 
and from strong liquors much longer ; but the 
gout continued unconquered, and, perhaps, un- 
abated. His resolution and perseverance were 
very uncommon ; in whatever he undertook, 
neither expense nor fatigue were able to repress 
him ; but nis constancy was calm, and, to those 
who did not know him, appeared faint and 
languid ; yet he always went forward, though he 
moved slowly. The same chilliness of mind was 
observable in his conversation : he was watching 
the minutest accent of those whom he offended 
by seeming inattention ; and his visitant was 
surprised, when he came a second time, by prepa- 
rations to execute the scheme which he sup- 
posed never to have been heard. He was, con- 
sistently with this general tranquillity of mind, 



a tenacious maintidner, though not a clanKMOus 
demander, of his right. Having in his youth 
summoned his fellow-jonmeymen to concert 
measures against the oppression of their masters, 
he mount^ the imposing stone, whence he 
harangued them so emcaciously, that they deter- 
mined to resist all future invasions; and when 
the stamp- officers demanded to stamp the last 
half-sheet of a magazine, young Care alone 
defeated their claim. He was a friend rather 
easy and constant, than zealous and active ; yet 
many instances might be given, where both his 
money and his interest were liberally employed 
for others. His enmity was, in like maimer, 
cool and deliberate; but, though cool, it was 
not insidious ; and though deliberate, not perti- 
nacious. His mental faculties were slow. If 
he saw little at a time, however, that little he 
saw with great exactness. He was long in find- 
ing the right, but seldom failed to find it at last. 
His affections were not easily gained, and his 
opinions not quickly discovered. His reserve, as 
it might hide his faults, concealed his virtues; 
but such he was, as they who best knew him, 
have most lamented. 

1754. James Da vies set up a press at New- 
hem, being the first used throughout the whole 
province of North Carolina, in North America. 
He appears not to have printed much, except a 
folio volume of the Lawt of North Carolina. 

1754. J. Parker, who was the principal mas- 
ter printer in New York, established the second 
printing-office in the province of Connecticut, at 
Newhaven, in Nordi America, and the first book 
printed was the Latot of Yale college, in Latin. 
On the first of January, 1755, he commenced a 
newspaper at Newhaven. 

1754, Jan. 31. The Connoitteur, No. 1. This 
publication was projected and lUmost entirely 
written by George Colman* and Bonnell Thom- 
ton,f under the fictitious name of Mr. Town, 
critic and censor-general, and continued weekly 
for nearly three years ; No. 140, the concluding 
essay, being dated Thursday, Sept. 30, 1756. 

* George Colman was bom at Florence, abont 17X3. 
where his father was British resident at the court of the 
grand dake of Tuscany, and received bis education at 
Westminster and Oxford. Being intended for the le^ 
profession, he entered at Lineoln's-inn, and was after, 
wards called to the bar ; it was long, however, before he 
deserted the law for the more alluring pursuit of lltenry 
fame ; and in 1760 he attracted the attention of the public 
by .his Polly Honeycombe, which was received with such 
applause, that, ITom this period, he became a most assi- 
duous and successful writer for the stage. This fertility 
in dramatic composition neither originated fhnn narrow 
circumstances, nor did it preclude his attention to classical 
studies. The year 1769 produced bis TrsiutetaiMu »f tht 
Comeditt of Terence, a work of acknowledged excellence, 
and which acquired hhn much credit as a sdiolar and a 
critic. To his celebrity as a classical scholar, be added 
greatly, in 1783, by a poetical version of Homer's Art 0/ 
Poetrfft with a commentary and critical notes. Mr. Col- 
man died August 14, 1704. 

t Bonnell Thornton was the son of an apotiiecary, and 
bom in London, in the year 1724, and passed vrith repnbi- 
tlon through Westminster, and Christ chnrdi, Oxford, 
where he commenced his literary career in the first number 
of th6 Student. He soon became celebrated as a poet, an 
essayist, and a miscellaneous writer. He published a 
translaUon in blank verse of seven of the plays of PlaiitBs 
in two vols. Svo. He died May 7, ITfiS, and was buried 
in Westminster abbey. 
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Tlie title Connoiueur, now generally appropri- 
ated to a judge of the fine arts, was, by Messrs. 
Colman and Thornton, employed in the sense of 
a critic on the manners and minor morals of 
mankind ; and to this acceptation of the term the 
motto which they have chosen pointedly alludes, 
and is still further opened by the subsequent 
paraphrase as given in their first number. 

Nod de rlllia domibosre alienU, 
Ncc male necne Lepos aaltet : aed quad magis ad dob 
Pertlnet, et nesdre malam est, agitamus. — Hoa. 

Who better knows to btilld, or who to danoe. 

Or this from Italy, or that from Franet, 

Onr CoNNoisMva will ne'er pretend to scan, 

Bot point Uie follies of manlclnd to man ; 

Th' iraportant luowledge, of onnelre* explain ; 

Which not to luow all knowledge is bat vain. 

1754, Feb. 16. Died, Dr. Richard Mead, 
a physician of great eminence, and a most 
generous patron of learning and learned men in 
all sciences and in every country ; by the pecu- 
liar magnificence of his disposition, making the 
private gains of his profession answer the end of 
a princely fortune, and valuing them only as (bcY 
enabled him to become more extensively useful, 
and thereby to satisfy that greatness of mind 
which will transmit his name to posterity with a 
lustre not inferior to that which attends the most 
distinguished character of antiquity. His large 
and spacious house in Great Ormond-street, be- 
came a repository of all that was curious in 
nature, or in art; to which his extensive cor- 
respondence with the learned men in all parts of 
Europe not a little contributed. No foreigner of 
any learning, taste, or eveu curiosity, ever came 
to England without being introduced to Dr. 
Mead. The clergy, and in general all men of 
learning, were welcome to his advice ; and hfs 
doors were open every morning to the indigent, 
whom be frequently assisted with money ; so 
that, notwithstanding his great gains, he did not 
die very rich. During almost half a century he 
was at the head of his profession ; which brought 
him in one year upwaitis of £7000, and between 
^£6000 and £6000 for several years. He built 
a gallery for his favourite furniture, his pictures, 
and his antiquities. His library consisted of 
10,000 volumes, and with the prints, drawings, 
gems, bronzes, busts, and antiquities, produced 
the following sums at the sale of his effects : 

The books sold for ^6518 10 11 

Medals 1977 17 

Antiques 8S46 19 t 

Pictures S4I7 II 

Prints. igte u 

^IMD} 8 II 

The sale began Nov. 18, 1754, and ended 
Feb. 19, 1755. It is remarkable that many of 
bis books sold for much more than he gave for 
them.* His pictures produced about £600 more 
than they had cost him. Dr. Mead was twice 

* The following; letter, written by Boiace Walpole, will 
serve to explain why, in some cases, at public sales, a 
book ^r^ produce a price far beyond its value, without any 
sufficient reason being apparent at the time. 

** I cannot conclude my letter without telling you, what 
an escape I had, at ttie sale of Dr. Mead's library, which 



married. By his first lady he had ten children 
of whom three survived him. By the second 
lady, he had no issue. Seven days after the 
wond was deprived of this eminent physician, he 
was buried in the Temple church, near his bro^ 
ther Richard, a counsellor at law. To Dr. Mead 
there is no monument in the Temple ; but an 
honorary one was placed by his son in Uie north 
aisle of Westminster abbey. He was bom at 
Stepney, August 11, 1673. 

1754, March 2. The Manchester Journal, No. 
1, printed by J. Scholfield and M. TumbiUl, at 
their printing-office, down the Fountain-court, 
at the backside of the exchange ; and published 
at their shop in Deanssate, every Saturday mom- 
ing. No price aflixed. Discontinued in 1756. 

1754, March 30. The duke of Dorset, lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, issued a proclamation offer- 
ing a reward of £500 for the author, and £200 
for the printer, for publishing a libel upon the 
government. 

1754,Sept. The Enlertainer,No. l,by Charle* 
Mercury, esq. To be continued every Tuesday, 
price three halfpence ; published by Mr. Mechefl. 

1754,Or(.8. Died, Henry Fielding, author 
of the novels of Tom Jones, Amelia, and Joseph 
Andrews,v,hose extraordinary powers in fictitious 
narrative " unveiled to the public a vein of hu- 
mour and invention, and a facility and truth in 
the delineation of character, which rivalled the 
happiest effusions of Cervantes and Addison." 
He was bom at Sharpham park, near Glaston- 
bury, in Somersetshire, April 22, 1707. After a 
classical education at Eton college, he was sent 
to study the civil law at Leyden, but owing to 
his pecuniary affairs he returned to England, at 
the end of two years. Being thus unfortunately 
circumstanced, Henry Fielding aggravated the 
evils of poverty by a strong propensity to extra- 
vagance and dissipation. Though under age, he 
found himself his own master, in London, where 
the temptations to pleasure were numerous, and 
the means of gratification easily attained. The 
brilliancy of his talents soon brought him into 
request with men of taste and literature ; but it 
was not to men of taste and literature only that 
his acquaintance was confined. He united with 
the voluptuous, as well as with the learned and 
the witty, and plunged into excesses, the bad 
effects or which accompanied him the remainder 
of his life. To supply a fund for his indulgences ; 
he became at the early age of twenty a writer for 
the stage -, and altogether produced not less than 
twenty-six comedies and farces, few of which are 

goes extremely dear. In the catalogue I saw IFtutailqr's 
Finot of Audlff End, which I concluded was a thin dmy 
fcdlo, worth about flfteen shUllngs. As I thought it might 
be scarce, it might run to two ortlnce guineas i however, 
I bid Otaham eertainig buy it for me. He came the next 
moining in a great fHght— said be did not know, whether 
he bad done right or very wrong, — that he had gone as far 
as nine and forty guxnau. I started in such a fright I 
Another booksellet had, luckily, as unlimited a commission, 
and bid fifty, when my Graham begged it might be ad- 
journed, till they could consult their principals. I think I 
shall never give an unbounded commission again, even 
tas Vitws tf la Bodkers /—Adieu, 

"Yours ever, 

" HoaAcs WAirou." 
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now remembeted. In 1734 he married a Miss 
Cradock, of Salisbury, with whom he obtained 
£1600, and an estate at Slower, in Dorsetshire, of 
£200 a-year, which, by a profuse exnenditure, 
in about three years he found himself entirely 
stripped of his wife's fortune and his own patri- 
mony. In 1737 he was entered of the Temple ; 
and his application, whilst a student there, was 
remarkably intense. After the customary time 
of probation he was called to the bar. The early 
taste he had taken of pleasure would sometimes 
return upon him, apd conspire with his spirits 
and Tiracity to carry him into the wild enjoy- 
ments of the town.* Under the pressure of pain 
and adverse circumstances, Fielaing still found 
resources in his genius and abilities. His pen 
never lay idle ; but was always producing, as it 
were, extempore, a play, a farce, a pamphlet, or a 

Eolitical newspaper. It may be observed, to the 
onour of Fielding, that in the prologue to bis 
Modem Husband he expresses a sense of the 
irregularity and indecency of some of his former 
compositions : 

At length, repentlns frolic flights of yoath. 

Once more he flics to Nattire and to Tmth ; 

In Virtue's just defence aspires to fame. 

And courts applause without the applauder's shame. 

By the time that Mr. Fielding had attained 
the age of forty-three, he had been so incessantly 
pursued by reiterated attacks of the gout, that 
he was rendered wholly incapable of continuing 
any longer in the practice of a barrister ; and he, 
therefore, accepted of an office not a little un- 
popular, namely, that of an active magistrate in 
the commission of the peaice for Middlesex, a 
situation which subjected him to the reproach of 
crimes of which he was innocent. A complica- 
tion of disorders produced a dropsy, and he was 
advised by his physicians to undertake a voyage 
to Lisbon,in hopes that the mildness and stability 
of the climate might renovate his powers ; the 
experiment failed, and he lived but two months 
after his arrival in Portugal. Though guilty of 
numerous errors in the early period of his life, 
for which he afterwards severely atoned, the 
morals and religious principles of Fielding were 
never shaken ; for many of his works prove him 
to have been really a lover of virtue, and a be- 

* Some parochial taxes for Fielding's house, in Beau- 
fort boiidings being unpaid, and for which demands had 
been made again and again, Fielding was at length given to 
understand, by the collector, who had an esteem for him, 
that no longer procrastination could be admitted. In this 
dilemma he had recourse to Jacob Tonson, and mortgag- 
ing the future sheets of some worlc he had in hand, 
received the sum he wanted, which might be ten or 
twelve guineas. When he was near his own house, he 
met with an old college chum, whom he had not seen for 
many years. They retired to a neighbouring tavern, and 
gave free scope to their conviTfality. ki the course of the 
conversation, Mr. Fielding found that his <Hend bad been 
unfortunate in life, upon which be immediately gave him 
the whole of the money be had obtained from Mr. Ton- 
son. Early in the morning he returned home in the fall 
enjoyment of his benevolent disposition and conduct, 
when he was told that the coUectoi had called for the 
taxes twice on the preceding day. His reply was laconic, 
but memorable : " Friendship has called for the money, 
and had it ; let the collector call again." A second appli- 
cation to Jacob Tonaon enabled him to satisfy the pariah 
demands. 



lierei of revealed religion. ** The euHiTated 
genius of Fielding, says Dr. Knox, " entitles bin 
to a high rank among the classics. His watk» 
exhibit a series of pictures drawn with all the 
descriptive fidelity of a Hogarth. They are 
highly entertaining, and will always be read witb 
pleasure; but they likewise discloMt scenes, 
which may corrupt a mind unseasoned by ex- 
perience." " As a writer," says Dr. Draice, " he 
is truly original, and in the comic epopda with- 
out a rival. 

1754, Nov. 2. Died, James RoBERTs.a printer 
of great eminence, aged SH years. He was three 
times master of the stationers' company, 1729, 
1730, 1731, and resided in Warwick-lane. For 
Dunton's* character of Mr. Roberts, see p. 576. 

1 754, iVoti. 1 . TA* Printer's Grammar ; viheram 
is exhibited, examined, and explained, vAat it 
requisite for attaining a more perfect knowledge 
both in the theory and practice of the art ef 



* John Danton characterises the following printers : 

Mr. Bromk, in Ludgate-street. Bis &tfaer printed for 
sir Hoger L'Estrange ; and the son has met with a" Snake 
in the grass" and other copies that have sold as wtS. 
He is a genteel man in his garb, a prudent man in his 
actions, and a thriving man m his shop, and had he Ihred 
in the primitive times, he had been one of the emiDcat 
booksellers of that age, as he has the honour to be so in this. 

Mr. BaADDTLL is a first rate printer, and lias alwaya faeca 
a very active diligent man, he Is religiously true to his 
word and faithful to the booksellers that employ him, cf 
which his making no discovery of two thousand books I 
once burned in an oven is, to me at least, a very pregnast 
instance, he was once a good friend to sir Roger LT 
when matters looked a little dark upon him. But ] 
Braddyll has met with back enemies, as well as other mca, 
and upon that score he is very tender of giving woonds to 
others in the same place where he himself has scdltore^ 
which is certainly a good improvement of those in practi. 
ces. I dealt witli him for many years, and have not only 
found him )ust. but as well accomplished for all the parts 
of his business as any other printer 1 can name. 

Mr. AsTwoon, was my near neight>our and intimate 
friend for many years, he printed tor me near sixty books, 
and was constantly engaged in the Atheniam jrereicry. 
If he had any failing it was that of a little paseton, Imt K 
was over in a word speaking, and to make amends he was 
almost perfect in charity, friendship, humility. Justice, aad 
every other virtue; what 1 speak is from the long intimacy 
I had with him, but 1 need not enlarge, for since the deafll 
of his son, Mr, John Astwood, he seems no longer to have 
any commerce with the world, and hath nothing so fiuai- 
liar as a life that is (by his retreat from Loiulan to a 
country village) as it were buried in death. 

Mr. BacosysLL deserves great respect for his dotifol car- 
riage to an aged mother, he has the unhappinesa of alittle 
heat of temper, but was be perfect we uoold soon lose 
his company; it is but Justice however to UU the book- 
sellers, that Mr. Brudenell is fkurniahed with a large Mth, 
is a good printer, and truly honest. 1 take his hroOier Mr. 
Moses Burdenell, Mr. Clare, and Mr. Cocket, to be tltt 
best compositors in London. 

Mr. EowARD BaxwsTsawasamasterof the company of 
stationers when I was made a liveryrnan. He has a con- 
siderable estate, is very humble and his usual apeUatkmis 
" Brother." He is a man of great piety and moderatiaB. 
He printed the Practice of Piety, Dactrvu af the Biile, and 
other usefnl books. See his gift to the stationera' com- 
pany, 500 ante. 

Mr.HapHTiNSTALL, is a modest humble man, and very 
ingenious in his calling, he makes the best ink for printers 
of any man in London. There is a peculiar blessing aitteflda 
him for he does not only thrive in the world but his whole 
life has been so unblemished that even envy taersdf cannot 
flz a blot upon him, his religion is that of the church c# 
England, and he is a devout and constant hearer of Dr. 
Pead ; but though he is strict to his own principles ; yet 
towards dissenters he is compassionate and gentle, and 
humbly proud to be of the same Judgment with his gene- 
rous sovereign, and therefore acquiesces in, nay. Is ex- 
tremely satisfied with her majesty's good intentlona and 
legal kindness towards her dissenting subjects, ami I ta 
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^mniiftg. By John Smith. London, 8vo. Owen. 
This is the first work printed in England ex- 
pressly for the use of the profession. The author, 
John Smith, who, from his own acknowledg- 
ment, appears to have produced his book under 



not doabt bat he heartily dedres a closer anion between 
all sat^ as there is anj ^)pearaDce of accommodation 
withal, and certainly a "bill of compreheoBion'* would 
conduce to Eng:land*s strength and happiness, who must 
needs hare frequent qoahns and sicknesses, while little 
less than two nations are Btro^glinK within her, 

Mn. Tact Sowlc. She Is both a printer aa well as a 
bookseller, and the daoj^hter of one, and understands her 
trade Tery well, being a good compositor her&elf. Her 
love and piety to her aged mother Is eininently remarkable, 
even to that degree that she keeps herselt unmarried for 
this only reason, (as I hare been informed) that it may not 
be ont of her power to let her mother have always the 
chief command in her house. I have known this eminent 
quaker for many years, have been generously treated at 
her house, and mast do her the Justice to say, I believe 
her a conscientious person. If any blame me for being 
thas charitable, I cannot help it, for I cannot think it a 
piece of religion to anathonatize from Christ all such as 
will not subscribe to every one of my articles ; but am 
conscious to so msmy Errors, speculative and practical, 
In myself, that I know not how to be severe towards others, 
for since Christ's church la not limited to any nation, or 
party, (as is owned in Robert Barctay^M Apolo/fy, &c. which 
Mrs. Sowie once presented to me. I do believe sincerity 
and holiness will carry us to heaven with any wiod 
and with any name, at least I have so much charity 
as to think all those persons go to heaven, whether they 
be churchmen, presbyterians, or qnakers, &c. tn whom I 
see so much goodness and virtue as is visible in the life 
and cODversation of Mrs. Sowle. 

Mr. MiLBOORirx. He was no starter, having lived forty 
years in the same house, in Jewin-street; he has done his 
<taty in all relations, but most eminently in that of a has. 
band. Those rays of conjugal love which are diffUsedly 
scattered in other men, concentred in Thomas MUboame, 
He was fairly married to four wives (for the good man had 
been shoeing the horse round) and was a tender husband 
to all: he was free from flattery and affectation, and 
being a nice conformist the bestuiarchmen did copy fh)m 
him : his whole life was rellgioaaly timed, and it made 
the sweetest music in the close, for he was patient under 
all his weakness, and wholly resigned to the will of Ood : 
he had a dntifol child in Mrs. Onley, and was very happy 
in his daughter Bruges ; but he is gone to his long home, 
and "The eye that hath seen him shall see him no more." 
He died in his 74th year, and having learnt lUl could 
here be taught him, he Is gone to heaven to see more. 

Mr. Onlbt, printer. He is a kind husband, a tender 
fetfaor, regular in his conversation, and being a good mas- 
ter, has the Journeymen printers Tery much at his beck. 
He will make a book vanish into the world as quick as 
spirits out of it, and bring It abroad as easily as Leeson 
draws a tooth, or as nimbly as a flash of lightning : he has 
a great respect for all that are related to the noble mystery 
of printing}' and being very ingenious, by his own pro- 
jections, he keeps two printing-houses constantly at work, 
in Little Britain,and in Bond's stablea, near Chancery-lane. 

Mr. Rawlins, near Paternoster-row, printer, has printed 
several books for me ; he works for very reasonable rates, 
and it would be a great hardship upon him, I am sure, 
should yon pretend to offer less than he will ask you : he 
is an honest and a thriving man, and has an exceMent 
choice of good letter : he makes great despatch with any 
engagement he undertakes, and is very punctual to his 
word ; for he will rather refuse wotk when it is offered, 
than not be Just to his promise. 

Mr. Hsirnv Ruonss has got a ocmslderable estate, his 
copies having met with good success. He had the good 
fortune to jnlnt the eight volomes of The Turkish Spp ; 
The great Hittorieal DietUmary ; and The present State of 
Europe f which has been continued to fourteen volumes ; 
and the longo: it has been published it has been the better 
received. Mr. Harris and myself brought Mr. Rhodes 
into the Monthly Merewy; but we lost by it five months 
successively, wUch made me a little apprehenrive of that 
design, and thereupon threw up my interest in It for tSb. 

Mr. NoTT. We went Joint partners in the parliament 
Icttery ; and a prize of ten pounds per annum fsilling upon 
my ticket, it renewed our friendship. Upon a long ex. 
perience of Mr. Nott, I ftnd him to be a Just paymaster, 
and a good publisher. Mr. Nott was orighially a printer, 
and lived with Mr. Jones, in the Saroy, fbr many years j 



very adverse circumstancee, and sol^ with a 
view to relieve himself from his embanassmenta: 
It is plain that he only went half way throng 
with his design, since his volume treats only 
upon the business of a compositor, omitdng all 



and has always had the character of being very disereet 
and obliging, and now gives aa great content to those 
that employ him as any publisher whatsoever, Mr. Nott 
resided at UieQaeen's Arms, in Pall-mall, and was among 
the early dlstribntcffs of books by auction. 

Mr. LxiBoaKH, printer. He was formerly a winter in 
London, and since has been a ftmious au^orj he has per- 
baps done as much honour to the mathematics, as moat 
persons yon can name. There is someOittg masterly in 
all he writes; as to his Curme Mathematicua and bis 
Panarithmalogia, they will never be equalled. 

Mr. Moors was one of those good-natured printers that 
worked themselves into debt, so that had his bustneaa 
been less, he would have kept his legs the longer, how- 
ever, I believe him a very honest mlsUken man, andtf he 
is yet living I wUl drink his health. 

Mr. MsAD Is a man very fit for his business, and there 
Is always great dependence upon what he says; he is a 
very obliging and dncere fHend ; printed for me a while 
ago, A Step to Oxford. 

Mr. Ormb, printer. I never meet with him but I make 
him my acknowledgments for the length and the patience 
of the credit be has given me, though be will scarce hear 
the mentton of it, so that 1 am never apprehensive of Mr. 
Ormb's relapsing into duns unless It be '* to take a bottle ■ 
with him," which is a noble charity from creditors to poor 
debtors, when their spirits run low. Mr. Ormb is, with- 
out doubt, a printer that is very faithful, generous, and 
obliging to the last degree. 

Mr. Kkblk, in Fleet-street. He is a very ingenioos, 
modest, humble man ; and has leamt to do much tn % 
little time. He printed that useful book, called, A Wee^e 
Preparation for the Sacrament^ and other excellent books 
of devotion. In his copy. Intituled Rules in the Church ^f 
Engtand, you are directed to the Common Prmer for every 
hour of the day ; and as Mr. Keble has chiefly printed 
religious books, so he loves serious piety wherever he 
finds It. Whilst others wrangle about religion, he endea- 
vours to practise it 

Mr.TuRNiR, near Lincoln's Inn. He prints the Aiftory 
of Man, and other good copies, and has an exceUent 
diaracter among booksellers, stationers, and printers j he 
has a doe respect for the deigy, and Is himself a true son 
of the church { but whatever his own opinions are of 
smaller matters, he thinks well of all whom he knows not 
to deserve the contrary, though they differ fr<nn him ; and 
well of none for being of his party, unless they have other 
merits to recommend them. He is a man of general 
ctuuity, (as all true sons of the church arej] and if be 
continues to thrive as he has begun, he will be alderman 
Turner in a few years j yet the fortunate blood that has 
filled his veins, has not sweliM his heart, fc»r he Is stiU as 
humble as ever, and is such a master in the art of obliging 
as if he thought the only thing valuable in riches is the 
power they gm to oblige. He resided at the Lamb, near 
the Turnstile, in Holbom. 

Mr. LAaaiN, senior. He has been my acquaintance for 
twenty years, and the first printer I had in London. He 
is of an even temper, not elated when fortune smiles, not 
cast down with her frowns , and though his stars have not 
been kind to him Che having had great losses,) yet he has 
borne all with a great presence of mind. HU conversa- 
tion is extremely diverting, and what he says is always to 
the purpose ; he is a particular votary of the muses, and 
I have seen some of his poems that cannot be equalled. 
He formerly wrote a Vieion of Heaven, ftc. (whfeh con- 
tains many nice and curious thoughts) and has lately pub- 
lished an ingenions Eseay on the noble Art tmd MjfsUrp of 
Printing, wnich will immortalise his name amongst afl 
the professors of that art, as much as the essay wUl the 
art itself. I ever thought my acquaintance with Mr. Lar- 
kin, a special blessing j for, like the glow-worm (the em- 
blem of true fhendship,] he has still sliined to me in the 
dai^. In a word, Mr. Larkln is sincerely my fHend, and 
was ever so from the first moment I saw him, and which 
makes me respect him tlie more, he Is the only friend in 
the world of whom I can positivdy say, he will never be 
otherwise, so that Mr. Larkin Is my alter ego, or rather 
my very self in a better edition f and to sum up his charac- 
ter in nine words, *' whatever he does is upon the account 
civil." Mr. LarUn has a son now living of the same name 
and trade with Um8elf,aiid four grandsons, which (hnmimly 
I speaking) will transmit his name to the end of time. 
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that relates to the completion of printing; — 
luner inenrionM^ preu or prettman. The follow- 
ing extract from his preface will best explain the 
sitnation in which Smith was placed : 

" The publication of the following Es8a,j is the 
result of a resolution to make a stand against the 
joint disasters that long hare harassed me, and 
threaten to pursue me to the last confines of re- 
treat : for though infirmities and ailments are 
become habitual to me : yet when their conco- 
mitant consequences presented themselves more 
ghastly to me, I was on a sudden prompted to 
wink of guarding against their further encroach- 
ments ; but knowing myself unable to do it by 
the usual exercise of my profession, I concluded 
to publish proposals for printing this Grammar ; 
which had the good effect, that in a short time 
so many declared themselves in iarour of my 
undertaking, that I had no room to doubt of 
succeeding in it. And notwithstanding a con- 
siderable number of my subscribers have proved 
apostates since, the work has nevertheless been 
continued, and is brought to a conclusion by the 
aid of the permanent encouragers thereof; and 
especially by the interest of some particular well 
wishers, who have shewn themselves so assiduous 
in promoting my expectations, that it demands 
my public acknowledgements. By these helps, 
and by having been permitted to print at prime 
cost, I have been enabled to carry this Grammar 
to its proposed length: but how it will be received 
by those who have not yet examined into the me- 
rits thereof, will soon appear by the success of the 
remaining copies. In the mean time I shall use 
no art to gain the approbation of those who were 
under apprehension that this work, being of a 
troublesome and expensive nature, if it was not 
done as it thmdd be, would be better not done at 
all : since I am not ignorant, that our ideas of 
the same thing are not alwayt the same ; and 
therefore hope they will reverse their opinion, 
and judge more favourable of the whole." — 
Smith appears to hare died in the following year. 
An abridgment of the above was published in 
1787, entitled the Printer't Grammar, chiefly 
collected from Smith's edition, in 8vo. 

1754. The Dreamer. The author of this paper 
was Dr. William King,* principal of St. Mary's 
hall, Oxford. It occupies an 8vo. volume of 
240 pages, independent of a copious index and 
explanatory advertisement ; it contains a series 
of dreams, forming an indirect satire on the 
abuses of reUgion, literature, and the learned 
professions. There is much ingenuity exhibited 
u the conception and conduct of the imagery, 
and the s^le is often easy, elegant, and correct. 

1764. The Leeds Intelligencer. This paper 
was commenced by Mr. William Wright. 

1755, Jan. 6. Died, Philip Argellati, an 
eminent Italian printer, and one of the most 



« Dr. wmiam King was bora at Stepney, in lOddteMX, 
in lOss ; he wu entered at Balicfl college, at Oiford, Joly 
9, I7«l i took hU degree of doctor of laws in 1715, and 
was appointed principal of St Haiys Hall, 171 8. He was 
an ingenious theological and political writer, and died 
December M, 1703. 



learned and laborious editors of his time. He 
was descended of an ancient family in the dty 
of Bologna, and bom about the end of the year 
1685. After pursuing his studies with nnram- 
mon ardour, he travelled into different conntiies, 
when he returned to his native city, and in the 
year 1717 was elected one of the magistrate^ 
known by the title of the tribunes of the people: 
when he came to resign his office, he maoe to 
eloquent an address, on the duties of a pabHc 
magistrate, that his successors in office (vdered 
It to be registered among their acts. In conjunc- 
tion with the learned Mnratori he commenced 
printing at Milan, to revive the art which had so 
much degenerated at that period in Italy. The 
emperor Charles VI. to whom he dedicated a 
work, repaid him by the title of imperial aecte- 
tary, with a pension of three htmdred ctdwhs, 
which sum the emperor doubled in 1738. This 
indefatigable typographer continued to execute 
various editions of works of importance until his 
death, which took place at Milan. 

1755, May. That great national work, John- 
son's Dictionary of the English Language, com- 
pleted under the liberal patronage of seven emi- 
nent booksellers of London; viz. Robert Dods- 
ley, Charles Hitch, Andrew Millar, Messn. 
Longman, and Messrs. Knapton. Johnson re- 
ceived for his labours the sum of jGld75, a 
reward which, though at that time justly con- 
sidered ample and munificent, would now be 
deemed totally inadequate to the time and effint 
necessarily required for such a work. Johssoo 
was in the vigour of life, and had lived nearly 
half his dap, without friends or lucrative pro- 
fession, he had toiled and laboured, yet sdll, as 
he himself expresses it, was to provide for the 
day that was passing over him. Of the profesaon 
of an unfriended author, he saw the danger and 
the difficulties. Amhurst, Savage, Boyse, and 
others, who had laboured in literature, without 
emerging from distress, were recent examples, 
and clouded his prospect. On the commence- 
ment of his Dictionary, he was emboldened hj 
his connection with several of the most opulent 
booksellers in London, to have a better habttatiia 
than he had hitherto known. To this time ht 
bad lodged with his wife in courts and alleys in 
and about the Strand and Fleet-street ; but now, 
for the purpose of carrying on his arduous un- 
dertaking, and to be near the printer, he took a 
house in Gough Square, Fleet-street What was 
merely mechanical in the construction of bis 
Dictionary he entrusted to six amanuenses, 
five of whom were Scotchmen. Johnson had 
supposed, when he began his labours on this 
subject, that three years of regular application 
would be sufficient for the performance of the 
task; and he therefore gave, the proprietors and 
the public reason to hope for its completion on 
the expiration of that period. In this calcula- 
tion he was, however, so greatly deceived, that 
eight vearselapsed before his foUos were ushered 
into the world ; and one consequence of thb 
delay was, that he had spent all the copy- 
money, which he had been in the habit of im- 
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eiring by dnils, and an additional hundred 
oun£, long previous to the conclusion of his 
ndertaking. The patience of his employment 
ras, therefore, severely tried; and when the 
1st sheet was brought to Mr. Millar, he coold 
ot avoid exclaiming, "Thank God I have done 
rith him ; a sally which, when repeated to John- 
}n, he replied with a smile, " I am glad that he 
banks God for any thing." For his subsistence 
.uring the progress of the work, he had received 
aore than nis contract. His receipts were pro- 
uced at a tavern dinner, given by the book- 
eUers, and Johnson had nothing left but the 
TOwing fiune of his work. He was desirous 
hat his Dictionary should appear to come fiom 
ne who had obtained academical honours, and 
or that purpose procured in the preceding 
February, through the means of his friend, Mr. 
Phomas Warton, a diploma for a master's 
legree, from the university of Oxford. Garrick, 
m this occasion, wrote the following lines : 

" T»lk at wmr with a Briton, he'U boldly ulvuice, 
lut one Engliah soldier wiU bemt ten of France; 
Voold we ittiBr the bout from the sword to the pen, 
>ai odds are sUU greater, stiU ireater oar men : 
n the deep mines of science thongh Frenchmen may toll, 
;an their strength be compar'd to Loclce, Newton, and 

Boyle? 
jet them rally their heroes, send forth all their powers, 
"heir rerse-men and proae-men } then match them with 

oon: 

Irat Shakespeare and Milton, like gods in the ilcht, 
lave pat the wlwle drama and epic to flight ; 
n satbes, epistles, and odes, would they cope, 
%eit nombers retreat before Dryden and Pope ) 
Lnd Jolmson, well-arm'd, like a hero of yore, 
las beat forty French, and will beat forty more." 

Lord Chesterfield* vtrote two essays, in the 
World, in a strain of compliment to the author. 
Fohnson treated this civility with disdain : his 

a FhUlp Dormer Stanhope, earl of Chesterdeld, was 
lom in London, Sept. », \6t*, and educated at Cam- 
iridgej and in ITSIS, on the death of his fkther, he sac- 
«eded in his titles and estates. In the reign of George 
I. he was made high steward of the household, and a 
jiight of the garter ; and in 1745 was appointed lord 
leutenant of Ireland, where be remained aboat three 
rears. The works of lord Chesterfield may be classed as 
'oemt, LttUrt, PolUieat Papm, and Periodical Euayt. 
%e Letten to kit Son are evidently written to inculcate a 
ystem of duplicity and rice ; and the opinion which Dr. 
'ohnson produced upon them is bat too true, " that they 
each the morals of a whore, and the manners of a danc< 
n^ master." Johnson had dedicated the plan of his 
yictionarf to lord ChesteiHeld i but the patronage of his 
jrdship was soon discovered by Johnson to be nothing 
note tlian a mere name. No two characters, indeed, 
oald be more opposed, and it was not probable, therefore, 
hat they should assimilate either in matter or manner, 
/'old of all exterior accomplishmenia, the rigid moralist, 
be retired and uncoartly scholar, was appealing to a man 
rho placed little value upon any thing that was not sub- 
ervient to elegance of address, to the blandishments of 
Lattery, and the arts of consummate hypocrisy ; who iu- 
nilc^ed, in his system of education, as a duty, the vices 
nost destructive of domestic peace and happiness, and 
rbo thought it unnecessary, in his plan, to advert either 
o the principles of religion or morality. From such a 
nan, nearly as deflcientln literature as he was in virtue, 
rhat coold genius and learning, truth and piety expect ) 
LOthing but what they encountered in the person of Jolm- 
on, iiuincerity and neglect. He was speedily taught to 
leplore the mistake which he had made in the choice of 
. patron, to view his acquirements with contempt, and 
is principles with abhorrence. He ceased, therefore, to 
ndiUge any hopes of support from this quarter, and, gra- 
toallyprosecaUng his laborious task, looked forward solely 
o the approbation of the public as his best reward.— i>raA:e. 



observation to Gairick and others was, " I have 
sailed a long and difficult voyage round the 
world of the English language, and does he now 
send out his cock-boat to tow me into harbour?" 
A work was published called Lexiphanet, gene> 
rally ascribed to Dr. Kenrick, but by others at- 
tributed to Dr. John Campbell, in which the 
author endeavoured to blast the laurels of the 
lexicographer, but in vain : the world applauded, 
and Johnson never replied. 

1765, Junt 12. Died, Padl Knapton, of the 
firm of John and Paul Knapton, booksellers, and 
son'of James Knapton, noticed at page 668,ante. 
He married Elizabeth Chilwell, Feb. 14, 1741. 

1755 June 14. Died, Thomas Brewer, an 
eminent stationer on Ludgate-hill, aged 78. 

17S5, June 18. Died, Thomas Longman, 
an eminent bookseller, and founder of the pre- 
sent firm of Longman and Co. who have carried 
on the business of wholesale bookselling to an 
extent far beyond what was ever known in the 
annals of " the Row," The name of Thomas 
Longman, conjoined with that of J. Osborne, 
appears amongst the associated booksellers who, 
in 1729, advertised a new edition of 7%a«nt 
HittorioTum, in seven volumes folio. Samnel 
Buckley and Thomas Longman, in 1734, were 
the publishers of Dr. John Horsley's* BriUumia 
Romana ; and the name of Thomas Longman 
singly, is subsequently found in some of our 
most valuable publications. He was succeeded 
in the business by his nephew.Thomas Longman. 

1755, Aug. 31. Died, Charles Davis, one 
of the earliest booksellers who retailed libraries 
by marked catalogues. His residence was in 
Holbom, and he was of considerable eminence 
in his profession. 

1755, Jan. 1. Man. A paper for ennobling the 
meciet. This paper was published weekly every 
Wednesday, on a folio sheet, for a twelvemonth, 

1765, Aug. 9. The Monitor ; or, British Free- 
holder. This was a political paper, and originally 
planned by the patriotic alderman Beckford.f 
It was written with considerable spirit and power, 
and claims for itself the rare merit of impartiality. 

* Dr. John Hotsley was educated in the public gram- 
mar-school, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; studied afterwards 
in one of the Scotch colleipes, where he took a degree, 
and died pastor of a dissenting congregation at Morpeth ; 
in Northumberland, December is, 1733. Dr. Horsley ap- 
pears to have been muoh indebted to Mr. Robert Oay, an 
eminent printer and publisher at Newcastle, who by his 
Judgment In the compiling, correcting, and getting up of 
the Britannia Romana. added greatly to the merit of that 
well written book, which gives a copious and exact 
account of the remains of the Romans in Britain. 

t William Bcckford was the only man of his time who 
with firmness, yet with humility, dared tellakingupon his 
throne (surrounded by his courtiers,) the plain and honest 
truth, whereby he vindicated the loyalty, while he evinced 
the Independent spirit of the city of London. He died 
June 31, 1770, aged 65, while serving the office of chief 
magistrate, with which lie had been a second time invested. 
That his cliarBCter mh;ht be for ever held in the most 
honourable and gratenil remembrance, the corporation 
erected a statue in Guildhall, and recorded in the inscrip- 
tion the magnanimous speech which he is said to have 
addressed to the Icing in vindication of the people's rights 
to remonstrate to the throne. As a citizen, be was emi- 
nentty decorated with the virtues of humanity and aflh- 
bility ; as a senator (member for London,) watchful over 
the rights of the people ; and as a magistrate unremittingly 
active in seeing these rights legaUy executed. 
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1706, Oct. 16. 7%« NeweaiOt InteUipmeer, 
No. 1. printed and published by William Cnth- 
bert and Co. in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. This 
paper was printed in small folio, with three 
columns on each page, and published on a Wed- 
nesday. It is supposed that this publication did 
not continue longer than two or three years. 

1765, Nov. The Old Maid. This periodical 
was published weekly, and was the first literary 
publication of Mrs. Brooke, who assumes the 
name of Mary Singleton, spinster. It ended 
July, 24, 1766, with No. 37. 

The Old Maid is conducted not without spirit 
and vivacity ; her character is tolerably well sup- 
ported, and the work is diversified by papers of 
criticism, narrative, and humour. 

1766. Edinburgh Reviev). This publication 
was begun bv some literary gentleman in Edin- 
burgh, but of which only two numl)ers appeared. 
The first of theses article was a review of John- 
son's Dictionary of the English Language, which 
displays considerable acuteness : the other con- 
tained some general observations on the state of 
literature in the different countries of Europe. 

1766. The Critical Review. This publication 
was commenced by Dr. Tobias SmoUet and Mr. 
Archibald Hamilton, a very respectable printer. 
It professed to maintain toiy principles against 
the whig review of Dr. Orimths. Dr. Smollett 
continued the principal manager of the Critical 
Review till 1763. To speak impartially, Smol- 
lett was, perhaps, too acrimonious sometimes in 
the conduct of this work, and at the same time 
too sore, and displayed too much sensibility when 
any of the unfortunate authors whose works he 
had, it may be, justly censured, attempted to 
retaliate. He bad made some very severe stric- 
tures on a pamphlet published by admiral 
Knowles, as well as on the character of that 
gentleman, who commenced a prosecution against 
the printer, declaring he only wanted to know 
the author, that if a gentleman, he might ob- 
tain the satisfaction of a gentleman from him. 
In this affair the doctor behaved with great 
spirit. Just as sentence was going to be pro- 
nounced against the printer, he came into court, 
avowed himself the author, and declared him- 
self ready to give the admiral any satisfaction he 
chose. The admiral forgot his declaration, and 
began a fresh action against the doctor, in 1769, 
who was found guilty, fined £100, and con- 
demned to three months' imprisonment in the 
king's bench. It is there he is said to have writ- 
ten the Adventures of sir Launcelot Greaves; in 
which he has described some remarkable charac- 
ters, then his fellow-prisoners. 

1766. Peignot remarks, that a secret printing 
press was discovered at work at the village of 
Arcueil about ten miles from Paris, the works 
executed at which being found to be of a very 
improper nature, both press and printers were 
seized, the latter imprisoned, ana the former 
destroyed. 

1766. Daniel Fowle, a printer formerly re- 
siding at Boston, set up a press at Portsmouth, 
being the first press used in the colony of New 



Hampshire. Thomas ohaerrea, that Fowle dM 
but little as book-printer, his principal basiBeK 

consisting in publishing a newspaper. 

1766, June 6. Dial, Willuh Wiluns, 
stationer to the office of ordnance, London. 

1766, Aug. 11. Died, Richard Ware, book- 
seller and stationer, on London bridge. 

1766. A press was at work at St. lago de la 
Vega, a town which was formerly the capital of 
the isle of Jamaica, when a wmUv newspaper 
was commenced; and in 1792, d>e Latpt tf 
Jamaica were handsomely printed by Alexander 
Dickman, in two volumes, 4to. 

1766, Jan. 1. The Young Lady, No. 1. 

1766, /<m. 7%« Universal Vintor. The chief 
writers in this periodical were Christopher Smart 
and Richard Rolt, occasionally assisted by Dr. 
Johnson, Dr. Percy, David Garrick, and other 
literary characters. In Boswell's Life of Dr. 
Johnson, the doctor is recorded to have spoken 
of it in the following terms : " Old Gardner the 
bookseller, employed Rolt and Smart to write a 
monthly miscellany, called the Universal Vititor. 
There was a formal written contract, which Alien 
the printer saw. They were bound to write no- 
thing else; they were to have, I think, a third of 
the profits of this sixpenny pamphlet ; and the 
contract was for ninety-nine years. I wish I had 
thought of giving this to Thurlow, in the cause 
about literary property. What an excellent in- 
stance would It have beei; of the oppression of 
booksellers towards poor authors ! (smiling.) 
Davies, zealous for the honour of the trade, said, 
Gardner was not properly a bookseller. Jokntan. 
' Nay, sir ; he certainly was a bookseller. He 
had served his time regularly, was a member <^ 
the stationers' company, kept a shop in the face 
of mankind, purchased copyright, and was a 
hihliovole, sir, in every sense. I wrote for some 
mouths in the Universal Visitor, for poor Snuit, 
while he was mad, not then knowing the terms 
on which he was engaged to write, and thinking 
I was doing good. I hoped hb wits would sooo 
return to him. Mine returned to me, and I 
wrote in the Universal Visitor no longer.' " 

1766, JJfarcA 23. The Prater. The author of 
this paper assumes the name of Nicholas Babble, 
esq. and the stvle is much superior to that of the 
generality of Lis cotemporary essayists. It was 
published weekly, on Saturday, and closed with 
the thirty-fifth number. 

1756. The Test, a political paper, written by 
Arthur Murphy, esq. in support of the ministrf 
then in being. The style is forcible and eneigeiic. 

1766, April. The Literary Magaxine, No. 1. 

1786, May 28. Williamson's Liverpool Adver- 
tiser, and. Mercantile Chronicle, No. 1. printed 
and published by Robert Williamson. In No. 
232, Friday, October 31, 1760, is the following 
advertisement : " The Manchester, Stockpon, 
Buxton, and Derby Flying Machine from Loo- 
don to Manchester performed, if God permits, 
in three days — fare, two pounds five shillings." 
Mr. Thomas Billinge became the proprietor of 
this paper, and it was then called Biliinge's Livtr- 
pool Advertiser, and published on Monday. 
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1756. From a complete Catalogue cf modem 
Books pul)lished from the beginning of the cen- 
UTT to this period, from which " all pamphlets 
Ad tracts" are excluded, it appears tnat 6,280 
lew -works had been published, which exhibits 
in average of ninety-three new works each year. 

1767, Jan. 7. Dxed, Allan Ramsat, a cele- 
>rated poet, and for many years a respectable 
XMkseller in the <Aty of Edinburgh. He was 
>om at the village of Leadhills, in Lanarkshire, 
3ct. 16, 1686. His parentage was respectable, 
ind his ancestry even dignified. He had the 
>enefit of the parish school till he was in his fif- 
eenth year, but of the progress he had made 
n his studies, we have no particular account ; it 
ieitainlv made him acquainted with Horace, as 
8 abundantly evident in his poems. In 1701 he 
Has apprenticed to a periwig maker, in Edin- 
>urgh, which appears to have been at that time 
\ flourishing profession. There can be no doubt 
hat Allan Runsay served out his apprenticeship 
lononrably, and aherwards for a number of years 
>ractised his trade as a master successfully: he 
xMsessed independence ; and, while, in the com- 
lany of respectable fellow-citizens, he indulged 
md improved his social qualities, he, by taUng 
a wife an excellent woman. Christian R(ms, the 
laughter of a writer in Edinburgh, laid the 
foundation of a lifetime of domestic felicity. It 
was in the year 1712, and in the twenty-sixth 
rear of his age, that he entered into the state of 
matrimony ; and the earliest of his poetical pro- 
luctions that can now be traced, is an epistle 
'x> the most happy members of the Easy Club, 
iated the same year. This club originated, as 
le himself, who was one of its members, informs 
18, " in the antipathy we all seemed to have at 
iie ill humour and contradiction which arise 
from trifles, especially those that constitute Whig 
Uld Tory, wivumt having the grand reason for t(." 
This club was in factformed of Jacobites, and die 
restoration of the Stuarts was the grand reason 
lere alluded to. In the presence of this club, 
R,amsay was in the habit of reading his first pro- 
luctions, which, it would appear, were published 
jy or under the patronage of the fraternity. But 
■he rising of Mar put an end to its meetings ; 
md Ramsay, though still a keen Jacobite, felt it 
for his interest to be so in secret. It was now, 
lowever, that he commenced in earnest his 
}oetical career, and speedily rose to a degree of 
Mipularity, which had been attained by no poet 
n Scotland since the days of sir IHivid Lindsay. 
?ot more than a century, indeed, Soittish poetry 
lad been under an eclipse, while such poetical 
genius as the age afforded chose Latin as the 
nedium of communication. Semple, however, 
tnd Hamilton of Gilbertlield, had of late years 
«vired the notes of the Doric reed ; and it seems 
x> have been some of their compositions, as pub- 
ished in Watson's collection in 1706, Uiat first 
nspired Ramsay. Unlike the greater number 
)f men of poetical talent, Ramsay had the most 
lerfect command over himself; and the blind 
ptiping of the cyclops of ambition within, led 
lim to no premature attempts to obtain distinc- 



tion. Though he must have entertained day- 
dreams of immortality, he enjoyed them with 
moderation ; and, without indulging either des- 
pondency or dejection, he waited with patience 
for their realization. An elegy on Maggy John- 
ston seems to have been one of the earliest of his 
productions, and is highly characteristic of his 

fenius ; this was speedily followed by that on 
ohn Cowper, quite in the same strain of broad 
humour. The exact time when, or the manner 
how he changed his original profession for that 
of a bookseller, has not been recorded; but it was 
previously to 1718, when he published a second 
edition of king James's Christ Kirk on the Green, 
that Allan Runsay had commenced the booksel- 
ling business, for it was " printed for the author, 
at the Mercury, opposite to Niddry's Wynd ;" 
At the Mercury, he seems to have prosecuted 
his business as an original author, editor, and 
bookseller, with great dmgence,for a considerable 
number of years. His poems he continued to 
print as they were written, in single sheets or 
naif sheets, in which shape they are reported to 
have found a ready sale, the citizens being 
in the habit of sending their children with a 
penny "for Allan Ramsay's last piece." In 
1720,heis8ued proposals for publishing the whole 
of his poems, in one volume 4to. The estimation 
in which the poet was now held, was clearly de- 
monstrated by the rapid filling up of a list of 
subscribers, containing the names of all that were 
eminent for talents, learning, or dignity in Scot- 
land. The volume, handsomely printed by the 
Ruddimans, ornamented with a portrait of the 
author, was published in the succeeding year, 
and the fortunate poet realized four hundred 
guineas by the speculation. This volume was, 
according to the fashion of the times, prefaced 
with several copies of recommendatory verses. 
In 1726 appeared his dramatic pastoral, under 
the title of tne Gentle Shepherd, which met with 
instant and triumphant success. In this year he 
removed from Niddty's Wynd to a house at the 
east end of the Luckenbooths, which had for- 
merly been the London coffee house. Here, in 
Slace of Mercury, he adopted the heads of Ben 
onson and Drummond of Hawthomden, and in 
addition to his business as a bookseller, estab- 
lished a circulating library, which was the first 
in Scotland. In this shop the wits of Edinburgh 
continued daily to meet for information and 
amusement during the days of Ramsay and his 
successors in trade. He had now risen to wealth 
and respectability, numberingamong his familiar 
friends the best and the wisest men in the nation. 
With ootemporary poets his intercourse was ex- 
tensive and of the most friendly kind. The two 
Hamiltons of Bangour and Gilbertfield, were his 
most intimate friends. He addressed verses to 
Pope, to Gay, and to Somerville,* the last of 
whom returned his poetical salutations in land. 
In the year 1765, he is supposed to have re- 



• wmUun Bomerrille, uitbor of the Cham, HoMnot, 
FieU Spmit, and other poemi, wu bom in lOfa, aod died 
July 90, 1741. He was burled at Wotton, near Henley In 
Arden.WarwickBhire. Mr.SomerrillewaaauaocomiiUabed 
genHemui, a lUlfiil sportaman, and a Joatice of the peace. 

4 s 
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linquished bu^en. His wife, Christian Ross, 
seems to have brought him seven children, three 
sons and four daughters. He died at Edinburgh, 
and was buried without any particular honours, 
and with him for a time was buried Scottish 
poetry, there not being so much as one poet in 
Scotland to sing a requiem over his srare. 

1767, Jan. 19. Died, Thomas Rdddihan, 
a celebrated printer, grammarian, and critic, of 
whose talents and learning his works afford the 
most satisfactory proo£s. " Of the number of 
men," says Mr. George Chalmers,* " who hare 
benefited oar fathers by their studies, and added 
to the reputation of Great Britain by their learn- 
ing, few will be found to be better entitled to 
biographical notice, than Ruddiman, whether 
we consider the usefulness of his works, the mo- 
desty of his nature, or the disinterestedness of 
his roirit. His poreonal character was recom- 
mended by many virtues, and upon the whole he 
may be justly considered as an honour to his 
natiTe country." He was bom in the parish of 
Boyndie, in Banfishire, October, 1674, and was 
initiated in grammar at the parish school there. 
In October, 1690, he left his home, without the 
knowledge of his father, and went to king's col- 
lege, Aberdeen, in order to gain by competition, 
a prize, which he had heard was annually given 
to genius and learning. His sister Agnes put a 
guinea in his pocket, which being a large contri- 
bution, at a needy moment, he always mentioned 
to her praise, and timely repaid to heroffspring.f 
His fauier being informed of the place and object 
of his excursion, hastened to Aberdeen, where 
he found that his son had gained an establish- 
ment bv his knowledge, and friends by his con- 
duct. On June 21, 1694, he obtained the degree 
of master of arts, of which he appears to have 
been always proud. In April, 1795, he obtained 
the situation of schoolmaster of Lawrence Kirk, 
in the Meams, partly by the recommebdation of 
Robert Young, esq. of Auldbar, in the county of 
Forfar, in whose family he had been engaged as 
tutor, though perhaps as much by his own repu- 
tation for diligence and learning. Ruddiman 
did not relinquish his studies when he left the 
college of Aberdeen, though he was not then 
twenty years of age. His dtligence began early, 
and continued late in life. In the village of 
Lawrence Kirk, his diligence naturally pursued 
the precept which his reading had taught him : 

" Bxerce stadlam, qaamTis perceperls artem." 

It was towards the end of the year 1699, that 
an accident opened new prospects to his penetra- 



* Hie reader is referred to the verj ample and excellent 
life of Thomas Ruddiman, by Mr. Georf^ caialmers, sro. 
1794, In which will be found a portrait, and a list of capital 
works from the RuMiman press, fh>m lOiM to 17sS. 

In the Cattdomiim Mercurf of Janoary 97, 17S7, there 
to a brief, but aOlectlonate, character of Ruddiman, by the 
rev. William Harper, senior, one of the ministers of the 
qriaeopal <Aarch, Edinborgh i and in the SeoU Magtmku, 
page M, there is a short account ij him and his writings. 

t Agnes was married to a person named Reid : she left 
a daughter, who ftiUing into poverty, was relieved by 
Roddiman, through the solicitation of bishop Falconer, in 
17Ct. 



ting right. The celebrated Dr. Pitcaime, bei^r 
detains by violence of weather at this incoos- 
derable hunlet, which had not yet a library at 
the inn, felt the misery of having nothing to da 
Wanting society, he inquired if thete w«x» ae 
person in the village who could interchange coa- 
venation, and would partake of his dinner. The 
hostess informed him, that the schoolmaMs, 
though young, was said to be learned, and thoegh 
modest, she was sure could talk. Thus rati. A- 
caime,* at the ageof forty-seven, with Roddiman, 
at twenty-five. Their literature, their polities, 
and their general cast of mind were mntoalhr 
pleasing to each other. Pitcaime invited Rod- 
diman to Edinburgh, offered him his patronage, 
and performed in the end, what is not always 
experienced, as much as he originally promised. 
On the 2nd of May, 1702, Ruddiman made his 
first entry as assistant librarian to the advocates' 
library in Edinburgh.f His connection with the 
booksellers of that city commenced in 1706; 
owing to their desire of nelp, and to his wish fat 
gain. He no doubt felt — 

« Cum mercede labor gratior ease potect" 

And he was, from this consideration, probaUk 
induced to correct, in 1706, sir Robert Sibbaldi 
Introduetio ad Hutoriam rerum a' Rommius Go- 
tarum in ta BomUit Brittttmite paetr qua mbn 
mvnm Pictintm ett. From Robert Freebainj 
bookseller, Ruddiman received for his i 



• Archibald Pitcaime, the fHend of BdUoi. Uie in. 
oeptor of BoerliaaTe, and tlie master of Mead, was bota 
at Edinburgh in I6ss, and died at the age cf aixty.aM; 
Oct. S3, I7IS. He studied divinity, and afterwards lav, 
at the nnivenlty of hi* native place ; Init quitted balk 
those professions far mathcmatici and medlciiie. tBm 
publishing a thesis, in which he endeavoured to prove tte 
the doctrine of tile circulation of the blood was kmwB Is 
Hippocrates, he accepted an invitation fh>m the i^uistou 
itf the university of Leyden, to be professor of pliyiic is 
Iflss. He did not conUnne at Leyden alx3ve a.year, M 
returned to Edinburgh and married. In 17VI he p^. 
lislied Dtmartationa MtHem, one voL 4to. of wtiich te 
printed a more correct edition in 1713. He also wtoIk 
some Latin poems of the satirical kind, cliiefly agaiatf 
the principal antluns of the revolutian. 

t Sir George Mackenzie, of Roaehangb, who was hm 
in 1738, and died in lOvi, after rising to the head of hii 
profession as a lawyer, and to eminence in literutnrc as a 
scholsr, to entitled to the honoor of founding the adm- 
cates* library, wi^ieh took place in the year iGst. Lftc 
other establidiments, its commencement was inconsider- 
able, its funds were uncertain, and its progress in xSSSSj 
was slow. But frequent contributions aoguie ute d Jn 
numerous volmnes, both printed and manuscripts. It was 
first kept in Mills-square ; and in May, I7«s, It was re- 
moved to the parHsmenMionse. 

t Ruddiman charged Fteebaim, for correctiiig G. S. 
[Gawin Douglas's Virgil] writing the Ofossorjr, ahnndicd 
pounds Scots, of wbic£ he acknowledged to have l e ueh e* 
forty-eight pounds. By tlito document to the antlioniiif 
ascertained, and by this evidence is it proved, tiiat Rud- 
diman was allowed ^8 6s. 8d. sterling, rar pofonniiig amt 
of the most elaborate works in our language. 

In Ruddiman*s pocket-book are the foUowlsg esitztos: 
1703, Received of the university of Glasgow jn& ScoB, 
for transcribing a manuscript called Biiraeta a Chmmidi 
ScoMc.— 24 March, 1704, received of ttie same jff47 Soots, 
for transcribing the first volume of sir James BaUort 
ilfmalt of 414 folios. October 1705, received of Mr. 
Hamilton, ttj Ss. for transcribing nineteen abeeta of s 
manuscript.— 8 November 170s, I resolved (try God^ 
assis t a n ce) to write as much as I am able of the ii«aa- 
script I shall have occasion to transcribe ; and to take 
exact notice of ttie progress I make weekly. I 
(God vrilling) to write six sheets a week. 
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bree pounds Bteriing : the work was printed in 
jHo, Edinburgh, 1706. In every period of hia 
ife Ruddiman followed a ve^ laudable practice 
f makxag statements of his affairs, that he might 
requently see the amount of his credits and nis 
lebts. At the end of 1706 he drew up a retj 
xact state of both, whence he peroeived, that 
iter making every deduction, he had a clear 
■alanceof £28 2i. with just expectations,amount- 
ng to £236 7«. 6d. Scots. Here is an example 
n the practice of Ruddiman, which, were it 
opied, would help the young to enter life with 
afetT,and enable the old to leave the world with 
omfort ! In 1707 he was induced by his habi- 
aal activity to commence auctioneer, for which 
le was well qualified by his knowledge of books 
.nd his punctuality in business. He naturally 
lealtin school-books when he instnicted scholars. 
u 1710, a vacancy happening in the grammar- 
chool of Dundee, the magistrates invited Ruddi- 
oan to fill the office of rector. The advocates 
lad, in the mean time, noted his industry, ad- 
nired bis learning, and respected his modesty. 
iVith such industry, learning, and modesty they 
lid not like to part, when they heard of his in- 
'itation to Dundee. And, considering hit extra- 
<rdinary can of the library, with the increase of 
lis trouble, the faculty determined on July 16, 
1710, to settle upon him an annual salary of 
£363 6t. 9d. Scots, or £30 6(. 8d. sterling, in lieu 
if all fees, except the small gratifications which 
nrere in use on the admission of advocates. He 
ivould have made greater profits at Dundee, yet, 
!rom respect to the faculty he chose rather to 
iccept Of their salary, than to relinquish their 
lemce. The young may here see another ex- 
tmple of modest worth being noticed by the eye 
>f discernment, and rewards in due season, by 
Jie hand of munificence. From his own state- 
ment we find that he was growing daily richer ; 
^ut he who enters the world without a shilling, 
must labour many an hour before he can acquire 
:he comforts and dignity of opulence. The year 
1715 may be considered as the era of Thomas 
Ruddiman commencing printer;* his connexion 
^th the booksellers induced him to tbink that 
16 too might exercise an art the handmaid of 
:hat literature to which he had devoted his life. 
The first production of his press was the second 
rolume of Abercromby's Martial Atchievementt. 
The editions of the classical authora that issued 
from Ruddiman's press were in general printed 
with great accuracy, and often exhibited new 
readings and amendments of punctuation, in the 
liighest degree creditable to the ingenuity and 
erudition of the editor, who found leisure for the 



* The articles of eopartnenhip betwem Huhiih and 
Walter Rnddlman, dated ilMj 16, 1748, ndte, that they 
had begun to print from the year 1715, and that Walter 
had been an equal sharer In the profits and the loss, though 
he was only a partner In the materials, but not In &e 
house. Walter was not mentioned in the title-paces of 
books with Thomas, till Aopost, I7S7, when Wdter was 
admitted into partnership in the house, as he bad been 
drom 1715, in the materials. 

The cotemporary printers with Ruddiman were Kobert 
Fleming and Thomas Lomisden and Co., and of book- 
sellen, Messrs. Hamilton and Balfour. 



preparation of several works of his own, among 
which may be particularly mentioned, a Latin 
grammar in two volumes, one of the most learned 
and elaborate performances in the whole range 
of philology. He completed the IHplomata et 
Numitmata Seolia, to which he prefixed an ex' 
cellent preface. If Glasgow had to boast of the 
^tlettperfectioH of heiHorace, in 1744, Edin- 
burgh had. reason, says that able critic, Uar- 
wood, to triumph in the immaculate purity of 
Ruddiman's Livu, in 1761. Published in four 
volumes, 12mo. Edinbu^h, 1761. To his other 
qualities of prudence, of industry, and of atten- 
tion, Ruddiman added judgment. He did not 
print splendid editions of books for the public 
good. He did not publish volumes for the perusal 
of the few. But, he chiefiy employed his press 
in supplying Scotiand with books, which, from 
their daily use, had a general sale. 

Neither his attention to the library, his cares 
for the press, nor his application to philology, 
prevented Ruddiman from contributing at the 
same time to the labours of other learned men, 
by the activity of his kindness, and the accuracy 
of his knowledge. He was always ready to give 
his help, when his help was asked ; " thinking 
it the duty of every well wisher of learning to 
contribute, without any mean views, all that he 
is able to literary works." In this noble spirit it 
was, that when Mr. Fletcher Gyles, bookseller, 
London, undertook to publish secretary Thurloe's 
Stau P^P'r*, Ruddiman- contributed his assist- 
ance. When tiie Typographical Antiquitits were 
published, in 1749, Ames gratefully recorded 
the obligations that he owed "to his worthy 
friend Mr. Profeuor Ruddiman, who was no 
small encourager of this undertaking, by the 
many searches for me, at Edinburah, and else- 
where." "Though the searches of Ruddiman," 
says Mr. Chalmers, "did not find all that the 
records contained with regard to the origin of 
printing, in Scotland, yet he merits commenda- 
tion for his useful contributions to that curious 
work." When Heame, the antiquary, was pre- 
paring his elaborate edition of Fordun's Scoti- 
chronicon, he experienced the aid of Ruddiman, 
who collated manuscripts for him and gave him 
his remarks. Heame spoke of Ruddiman in his 

Ereface, when his Fordun appeared in 1722, as 
is friend, as his learned friend. They were in- 
deed congenial spirits : congenial in their mo- 
desty and diligence, in the extent of their learn- 
ing, and in the utility of their labours. 

No amusement, no pursuit, ever prevented 
Ruddiman from discharging faithfully his duty 
as keeper of the advocates library, which office 
he held for nearly fifty years. He had long, 
laboured, with the help of Mr. Walter Goodall, 
his assistant, in makmg a catalogue of their 
books, without which the best library is useless. 
This catalogue had been for years commodious 
to the lawyers : but when it was printed in 1742, 
its usefulness was extended to the learned world. 
The prudence of Ruddiman, which was equal 
to his industry, was meantime careful to accu- 
mulate for his family what he bad acquired. 
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daring serenl jeua, by his labour. He grew 
rich without the loss of chaiacter, in proportion 
as he extended his industrious occupations. And 
by Uie minute account which he made of his 
" woridly goods" in August, 1 739, be valued his 
estate at J&i,'269 19t. lOid. steriing. We have 
•liMdv shewn the state of his effects in 1706 ; 
and when he valued bis worldly goods in 1710, 
be reckoned them at no more than £24 14t. 9d. 
sterling. In the mean time he had .maintained 
his family, educated his children, and sustained 
the usual losses of a complicated business. Mr. 
Chalmers exhibits these statements of consider- 
able riches, at that period, for the benefit of those 
who may follow the track of Ruddiman, from 
dependent penary, through the paths of honest 
diligence, and careful attention, to independent 
opulence. Having now established his own 
fame, he turned his thoughts to the introduction 
of his son into life. With this design be resided 
August 13, 1739, his halfof the printing busmess 
to his son Thomas,* by his second wife, who was 
now twenty-five years old, and had been liberally 
educated ; and who had besides been diligently 
instructed in this ingenious art Ruddiman, 
however, allowed his name to continue in the 
firm of the company in order to give credit to 
the house. He moreover lent his son, on his in- 
troduction into the business, £200 sterlinpp as an 
additional aid. That resignation, and thu loan, 
must be allowed to have been a handsome pro- 
vision for his son at that epoch, considering the 
scarcity of wealth and the racility of subsistence. 
Mr. Ruddiman was a man of such uncommon 
temperance, that in the coarse of so long a life, 
as to be upwards of eighW-two years of age, 
he was never once intoxicated with liquor. 
He loved indeed a cheerful glass ; but, when he 
was wound op by the enioyment of friendly 
society to his accustomed exhilaration, he would 
then refrain from drink ; saying, that the liquor 
would not go down. For the last seven years he 
had lived under the affliction of bodily diseases 
of various lands ; but his mental powers remained 
unshaken to the end. He was buried in the ce- 
metry of the Grey friars church, Edinburrb, but 
without the afiectionate tribute of a tombstone. 
Cenotaph our " great grammarian" will have 
none. But his pnilologioal labours will com- 
municate " eternal blazon" to his name, after the 
fall of structures of marble, or pillars of brass, 
had they been erected bv other liands than his 
own. At the time of his decease he was probably 
worth in " worldly goods," about £3,000 sterling, 
exclusive of the Caledonian Mercury, and his 
other printing business. He appears to have 
been an original member of the British Linen 
Company, which was first established at Edin- 
burgh in 1746. He was of middle stature, and 
a thm habit, but of a frame so compact as to have 
carried him on beyond the period which is usually 
assigned to man. His gait, till the latest period 
of his life, was upright and active. His eyebrows 
were arched and bushy : and his eyes were origi- 

* Seepage tji, ante. 



nally so piercing, that it required steady impn- 
denoe to withstand their fixed look, or sudden 
glance. The worits of Ruddiman, for which he 
had made such pierious preparation, shew liim 
to have been a consumale master of the Latin 
language. He was aoouainted with Greek, but be 
pretended to know nouing of Hehrew. He was 
acquainted with several modem tongues, though 
which particularly, or to what extent, cannot now 
be ascertained. His EngliBh has mggedneas 
without strength, and in^gance without preci- 
sion : but what he plainly wanted in maaoo', he 
amply supplied in matter. His writings, whether 
th^ were composed in his early youth, or 
during his old ag^, are instructive, as might ica- 
sonably be expected from his intellect, his eindi- 
tion, and his oiligenoe. It will easily be allowed 
that Thomas Ruddiman was the moet learned 
printer that North Britain has ever eaioyed. At 
the commencement of the seveDteenth centmy, 
the printers of Edinburgh were geneialH book- 
sellers, who, having acquired some wealth oonU 
purchase a press and employ artificers ; bat 
knew no more of books than the title-page, tai 
the price. But, however illiterate, tb^ bad the 
merit of reforming the language, and settfiw, 
bv silent practice, the orthography of the Notu. 
These men who practised the art, without pos- 
sessing the erudition, of which it is the herald, 
could not dinpute with Ruddiman the palm of 
literature. Henry Stephens himself would not 
have complained of Ruddiman as one of those 
printers who had brought the typographic ait 
into contempt by their illitemture.* When we 
recollect his Gasein Douglas, his Buckanass, his 
Grammars, his Lia/, and his Vindi<Mum tj 
Buchanan's Psalms, wherein competent judges 
have found the knowledge of a scholar, and the 
accuracy of a critic, we may fairly place Ruddi- 
man in the honourable list of learned printcB, 
with Aldus Manutius, with Radius Assensins, 
with Christopher Plantin, and the St^hensV 

In 1806, a handsome tablet was erected to the 
memory of Ruddiman in the church of the Grey 
Friars', Edinburgh, at the expense of his relative, 
Dr. William Ruddiman, late of India. It ex- 
hibits the following inscription : — 

SACacO TO TBI llBllOaT 
or TBAT CBLSBBATSO ICHOLAK AVD WOBTBT MAV, 

THOMAS RUDDIMAN, A.M. 

»>nB or THE ADTOCATBt* LIBKART HBAK rirTT VKUS. 

Bom, Oct 1874, wiOiln three mile* of the town of Buff- 
Died at Edinburgh, Igth Jammrr, 17S7, 
In bis cightr-tliiid yew. 

Poet oUtan. beaeActa rauient, Btemaitae vlitae. 
Nod metott StyU* ne nfiatar •qnii- 

1767 The title-page of an English and Sue- 
dish Dictionary by Jacob Serenius, D. D. an- 
nounces that it was printed tLtHargandSUmbro' 
near Nykoping in Siueden, by Petrus Mamma, 
director of his miyesty's printing-house. 



* See a 4to. punphlet, printed in 15C9. entitled :—Jttm 
tfpognpkkim guBUMOMiA, ie iUUemtis luihutimm tfp*- 
grapkit, propter juu in coiUemptum nenil. Autore Bemrte* 
Stepk&no. 
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1767, Ava. 4. Stbawberkt Hill press estali- 
lished by Horace Walpole, who in a letter to sir 
Horace Mann, of this date, says, " In short, I 
am turned printer, and hare converted a little 
cottage here into a printing-office. My abbey 
is a perfect college or academy ; I kept a painter 
in the house and a printer." The first prodnc- 
tion of the press was Odoof Gray, with designs 
from Bentley. The first printer was William 
Robinson, who did not long remain in the em- 
ployment. In a letter to the rev. Henry Zonch, 
dated March, 1759, Walpole says, "At prraent, 
my press is at a stop ; my printer, who was a 
foolish Irishman, ana who took himself for a 
genius, and who grew angry when I thought 
him extremely the former and not the least of 
the latter, has left me, I hare not yet fixed upon 
another." A very singular letter nom thisInA- 
man to a iriend, descriptive of Stnwberrr hill, 
and its answer, has been printed in the Letlen 
to tir Horace Mann, vol. iii. p. 236. Robin- 
son's successor was Thomas Farmer, whose name 
appears on the title-page of the Aneedota of 
Painters, 1762 ; the errors in which edition are 
attributed to the knavery of his printer, (Robin- 
son,) who ran away. A printer named Pratt, 
appears to have succeeded Farmer, about 1763, 
ana to have remained about two years, as he is 
said, by a note in Kirkgate's wnting, to have 
printed the Poenu of uidy Temple, and the 
Memoirt of lord Herbert Thomas Kirkgate 
succeeded Pratt, and remained in the employ- 
ment of Horace Walpole, until the press was 
abolished. The printing-office, on the death of 
lord Oxford, was converted by Mrs. Damer into 
her modelling room. D'lsraeli, in the Calami, 
tiet of Authors, says Horace Walpole, conscious 
of possessing the talent of amusement, yet feel- 
ing his deficient energies, he resolved to provide 
various substitutes for genius itself, and to 
acquire reputation, if he could not grasp at 
celebrity. He raised a printing-press at his 
gothio castle, by which means be rendered small 
editions of his works valuable from their rarity, 
and much talked of because seldom seen. The 
truth of this appears from the following extract 
from his unpablished correspondence widi a 
literary friend. It alludes to his Anecdotes of 
Painting in England, of which the first edition 
only conasted of 300 copies. " Of my new 4to. 
vol. I printed 600 ; but as ther can be had, I 
believe not a third part is sold. This is a 
very plain lesson to me, that any editions sell 
for their curiosity, and not for any merit in them 
— and so they would if I printed Mother Goose's 
Tales, and but a few. If I am humbled as an 
author, I may be vain as a printer." 

The productions of this press are numerous 
and well known, and amongst them are found 
some valuable and interesting works. A list of 
them was given in the first edition of the 
Description of Strawberry Hill, printed there in 
1774 ; and a more copious and detailed one in 
the Bibliomania of Dr. Dibdin. The impression 
was often large, amounting to 600, and in one 
instance to 1000 copies. 



1767, i>ec. 19. Died, Collet Cibbbk, poet 
laureat, who had held that office twenty-seven 
years, and had become the regular butt for the 
superior as well as the inferior denizens of Par- 
nassus — ^for Twickenham as well as Grub-streeL 
Among the innumerable pasquinades which 
Cibber elicited, one may be given at once brief 
and pungent: — 

In merry old England it once ww a mte, 
That the Ung had his poet and also his ftwl i 
Bat now we're ao frugal, I'd have yon to know tt, 
niat auer can serve Ubtb for fool and for poet. 

CoIIot, however, who had at least a sufficient 
stock 01 good nature and power of enduring 
sarcasm, sung on amidst the thick-flying hail of 
wit with which he was assailed, probably con- 
soling himself with the reflection, that, in the 
pension and Caaair, he had the better part of 
the joke to himself. He was die son of Gabriel 
Cibber, a celebrated sculptor, and bom in Lon- 
don, Nov. 6, 1671. He served in the prince of 
Orange's army at the Revolution, and after that 
went on the stage, but never obtained any con- 
siderable reputation as an actor, on which he 
became a dramatic writer, to help his finances. 
His first play was Love's Last Shift, which was 
performed in 1695, and met with great applause. 
His best piece is the Careless Husband, per- 
formed in 1704 ; but the Nonjuror brought aim 
the most fame and profit. Bernard Lintot gave 
him jG105 for the copyright, and George I. to 
whom it was dedicated, rave him £200, with the 
office of poet laureat. William Whitehead was 
now invested with the vacant office, a gentleman 
of good education, and whose poetry, at least, 
displaved literary correctness and taste, if it rose 
to no higher qualities. 

1757. The American Magazine, by a society 
of g^tlemen. 

Veritatia cnltores, frandis inimid. 

Published at Hiiladelphia: it onlyfound a three 
months' market. 

1757. The Sentinel. This was the production 
of Benjamin Franklin, during his residence in 
England, as agent for the province of Pennsyl- 
vania, and of which about thirty numbers were 
published. It was an this his second visit to Eng- 
land, not as an unfriended journeyman printer, 
but as the representative of the first province of 
America, that Franklin had an opportunity of 
indulging in the society of those friends, whom 
his merit had procured him while at a distance. 
The rerard which they had entertained for him 
was rather increased by a peisonal acquaintance. 
The opposition which had been made to his dis- 
coveries in philosophy gradually ceased, and the 
rewards of literary merit were abundantly con- 
ferred upon him. The royal society of London, 
which had at first refused his performances ad- 
mission into its transactions, now thought it an 
honour to rank him among its fellows. Other 
societies of Europe were equally ambitious of 
calling him a member. The university of St. 
Andrew's, in Scotland, conferred upon him the 
degree of doctor of laws. Its example was soon 
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fdlowed by the uniTenities of Edinburgh and 
Oxford. His correspondence was sought b j the 
most eminemt philosophers of Europe. His let- 
ters to these abound with true science, delirered 
in the most simple and unadorned manner. In 
the summer of 1762 he returned to America. 

1767, March 17. The Mirror, No. 1. 

1757. Tlie Leicetter and Nottmgham Jowrud. 
This paper was printed in Leicester by Mr. John 
Gregory, and published, at a given hour, in Not- 
tingham, by Mr. Samuel Cresswell. 

1757, Aug. Lloy^t Evening Poit. This paper 
was commenced by Mr. James Emonson,prmter, 
in St. John's-square, Clerkenwell. 

1757, Sept. 17. The Herald; or. Patriot Pro- 
elaimer, No. 1. A political paper of little value. 

1757. The Contett. This paper was the pro- 
duction of Owen Ruffhead, author of the lAfe 
ofAUxmtder Pope, 1769, in which he was assisted 
by bishop Warburton. 

1758, Jan. 12. A general warrant was signed 

Sthe earl of Holdemess, to search for the au- 
>r, printer, and publisher of a pamphlet, called 
A nxth Letter to Me People of England. Jan. 
23, by virtue of another warrant, idl the copies 
of the above work were seized, and entirely sup- 
pressed. Dee. 5, Dr. John Shebbeare convicted 
as the author, and sentenced to pay a fine of £5, 
to stand in the pillory at Channg Cross, to be 
imprisoned three years, and to give securitv for 
bis good behaviour for seven years, himself in 
£500, and two others £150 each. Wilkes says 
the tixth Letter to the People of England contains 
scarcely one truth : it traduced the revolution, 
aspersed the memory of king William, vilified 
kings George I. and II. and bastardized the 
whole royal familv. When Dr. Shebbeare came 
to stand in the pillory, Mr. Beardmore, the un- 
der sherifif, being his friend, caused the upper 
board of the pillory to be raised to a height con- 
venient for the prisoner, so that the doctor stood 
at his ease, without bending his neck. Lord 
Mansfield in consequence ordered the attorney 
into court, who swore that he saw Shebbeare's 
head through the pillory, when the chief justice 
remarked, that it was the most ingenious evasion 
of perjurr he had ever witnessed, and the lawyer 
was fined in the sum of £50. A servant held an 
nmbrella over his head to protect him from the 
rain, it being a very wet day ; he had on a well 
combed tied wig, and a drab riding coat, and, 
remarks an eye witness, looked insolent and im- 
pudent. 

1758, March 12. Died, Benjamin MoTTE,an 
eminent bookseller opposite to St. Dunstan's 
church. Fleet-street, London. He was successor 
to Benjamin Tooke, and, like his predecessor, 
was publisher to Swift and Pope. His Abridge- 
ment of the Philotophical Transactions is reckoned 
very incorrect ; wnich having been pointed out 
by Mr. Henry Jones, in 1731, produced from Mr. 
Motte, A Reply to Jones's Preface to hisAbridge- 
ment, 1732, 4to. 

1758, April 15. Johnson again restmied his 
pen as an essayist, and on this day commenced 
another periodical paper, under the title of the 



I£er. This was not, however, printed aiagily, 
like the Rangier and Advenlunr, but appeared 
every Saturday in the Universal Chronuie. It 
was contiDaed regulazlr for two years, as Utag 
indeed, as the Chronide was enabled to ^^^^. 
and consists of one htmdred and three nombaa, 
of which the last is dated April 5, 1760. In 
the composition of his Idlers,* Johnson received 
much more assistance than while writing' his 
Rambler; twelve papers were contributed by bk 
friends. 

1758. The Umversal Chronide; or, Wedify 
Gazette. This pfmer was projected by Mr. John 
Newbery, bookseller, in St Paul's cnurch-yazd. 
In this paper. Dr. Johnson's celebrated /<2&r was 
first printed ; and it is said that he was allowed 
a shue of its profits, for which he was to fumisfa 
a short essa^ on such subjects of a general or 
temporary kind as might suit the taste of news- 
paper readers, and distinguish this jraUication 
from its cotemporaries. Sir John Hawkins as- 
signs as a reason for Mr. Newbery's wishing to 
have an esiay in his paper, "that the oocorreB- 
ces during uie intervals of its publication wcr 
not sufficient to fill its columns." " If that wa 
the case," adds Mr. Chalmera, " it is a carious 
particular in the history of political intelligence. 
Those who now print uweJuy papers find it not 
only difficult, but impossible, to contain half the 
articles which have entertained other readen 
during the intervals of publication, and winch, 
from the common impulse of domestic or pabUe 
cariosity, th^ readers think they have a right 
to expect." Let it be rememboed, however, 
that to the editor of a newspaper, the pmrtia 
tary proceedings were then forbidden fruit. 



* Dr. Johnson pablldied the foDowlns enriooi advw. 
tiaement in order to inppreu tiie pIr aH oI practice at tn. 
Bcrting hii Jdltn, without ■cknovriedgment, into oOar 
publications : 

"London, Jan. Sth, 17W.—C Mi » t lU tmemtj 

" The proprieton of the paper, entltnled Tkt HItr, haxtag 
found tliat thoee eaea^ an ineetted in the new^apen 
and mayaglnea with so little regazd to justice or deccner* 
tiiat the l/mtenat Chronicle, in which thejr flrat appear, W 
not always mentioned, think it necessary to declare to tlie 
publishers of those collections, that however patJ en Hy 
they have Utheito endured these injuries, made yet mace 
injurious by contempt, they have now deletinlnetf to 
endure them no kmgor. They have already seen enms, 
for vMeh a vtrjf large price it pmd, tranafened with ne 
most shameless rapacity Into the weekly or monthly ooa. 
pilations, and their risht, at least for the present, ahes- 
ated from them before Uiey could tiiemselTcs be ssid to 
eojoy it. Bat tliey would not willingly lie thought towaat 
tenderness even for men by whom no tendemeas hath 
been shown. The past is without remedy, and shaB be 
without resentment But those who hare been Urns hasy 
with their sickles in the fields of their neichboors, ore 
henceforward to take notice, that the time of impmdty is 
at an end. Whoever shall, without our leave, lay the taaad 
of ra|dne upon our papers, is to expect that we shall vin- 
dicate our due, hy the means wlilch jostice prescribn, 
and which are warranted by the immemctlal prescrtpliaas 
of honourable trade. We shall lay tudd, in our tnni, t» 
their copies, degrade them from the pomp of wide mar. 
gin, and diflhse typography, contract them into a narrow 
space, and sell them at an hmnble price; yet not vtth a 
Tlew of growing rich liy mnflscations, fat we think not 
much better of money got by punishment, than by crimes: 
we shall, therefore, mhm our losses are npaid, giTS what 
profit shall remain to the magdalens: for we know not 
who can be more properly taxed for the support of peni- 
tent prostitntes, than prostitates in whom there yet i^ 
pears neithor penitence nor shame." 
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1758. Ininanyoftliero^palaoes of Europe 
mntiog presses have at vanous times been erect- 
id for ue amusement of members of the royal 
'amilies, and at which even kings and princes 
.hemselres have condescended to employ a lei- 
nue bour. In this year Feignot notices a press 
n the palace of Versailles, established by Ma- 
lame la Dauphine, at which she herself assisted 
in the printing of a French, EUvatiotu d« Camr 
i N. S. Jenu Chritt,^c. 1768, 16mo. In 1760, 
he dule of Burgundy, the king's brother, had a 
l>Te8S of his own nere, from which issued Priiret 
i Vvtage da enfant de France, 12mo. The 
marchioness of Pompadour likewise had a press 
in her apartments in the same year, 1760, from 
which she sent forth Rodogwte, a tragedy, by P. 
Comeille, with the imprint, au Nord, 1760, 4to. 
at the b^;inning of which book is a plate en- 
graved by her own hand. Louis XVI. while 
danphin, nad also a press at Versailles in 1766, 
from whioh came Maxima morala et politiqvet 
Hrie* de Telemaque, printed by his own hand in 
1766, 8vo. of which twenty-five copies were 
worked off. 

1758. A Catalogue of Books, containing up- 
ward! of 4000 Volumes ; in which is included 
the library of the late Dr.Holland,of Chesterfield, 
in Derbyshire, j-c. (the prices being printed in 
the catalogue) on Wednesday the 15th March, 
1758, by Samuel Fox, bookseller of Derby. 

1758. Died, Henrt Lintot, printer, only son 
of Bernard Lintot, noticed at page 653, ante. He 
was bom about August, 1709 ; was admitted 
to the freedom of the company of stationers, by 
patrimony, Sept. 1, 1730 ; obtamed the livery the 
same day; ana from that time their business was 
carried on in the joint names of Bernard and 
Henry ; but the father passed the principal part 
of his time in Sussex, of which county he was 
high sheriff. He obtained the patent of law 
printer about 1748 ; and in 1754 was elected 
into the court of assistants of his company. Two 
days after the death of his lather, Henry was 
appointed high sheriff for the county of Sussex. 
He married, first, Elizabeth, daughter of sir John 
Aubrey, bait, of Iilantrythed,in Glamorganshire, 
bv whom he had an only daughter and heiress, 
Catharine, who was married, Oct 20, 1768, 
(with a fortune of £45,000) to captain Henry 
Fletcher, at that time a director of the East In- 
dia company. Mr. Lintot married, secondly, 
Philadelphia , bv whom he had no issue. 

1758. In the beginnmg of this year Smollet 
published his Complete History of England, 
deduced from the descent of Julius Casar to the 
treaty of Aix U, Chapelle, in 1748, in four 
volumes 4to. It is said that this voluminous 
work, containing the history of thirteen centuries, 
and written witL uncommon spirit and correct- 
ness of language, was composed and finished for 
the press within fourteen months, one of the 
greatest exertions of facility of composition 
which was ever recorded in the history of lite- 
rature. The history was published in sixpenny 
weekly numbers, of which 20,000 were sold 
directly. This extxaordinary popularity was 



created by the artifice of the publisher. He ad- 
dressed a packet of the propwals to eveiy parish 
clerk in England, carnage free, with half-a. 
crown enclosed as a compliment, to have them 
distributed through the pews of the church ; 
the result was, a universal demand for the work. 
Smollett, before he began to publish the work, 
wrote to the earl of Shelbume, then in a Whig 
administiation,and informed him, that if theeail 
would procure tia his work the patronage of 
govermnent, he would accommodate his pMitic* 
to the wishes of ministers ; but if not, taat he 
had high promises of support from the other 
partT. Lord Shelbume, of course, treated the 
proffered support of a writer of such accommo- 
dating principles with silent contempt, and the 
work of Smollet became distinguished for ita 
high Toryism. 

1758, Aug. 1. The Grand Magazine, No. 1, 
published by Thomas Kinnersly. This immedi- 
ately succeeded the Literary Magazine, which 
ended July 1758 ; and which was avowedly sup- 
ported by the pen of Dr. Johnson. 

1758, Oct. 7. Died, Joseph Ames, F. R. S. 
secretary to the Socie^ of Antiquaries, and au- 
thor of the well known work, entitled Typogra- 
phical Antiquities ; being an historical account of 
Printing in England, with memoirs of our ancient 
Printers, and a register of the books printed by 
them, from the year 1471 to 1600, with on Ap. 
pendix concerning Printiiuiin Scotlasid and Ire- 
land to the same time. ByJoseph Ames. 4to. 
Londcm, 1749, printed by W. Faden, and sold 
by J.Robinson, m Ludgate-street. This work was 
dedicated to Philip earl of Hardwick, lord high 
chancellor of England. Joseph Ames was bom 
at Yarmouth, in die county ol Norfolk, Jan. 23, 
1688. He was originally a plane maker, and 
afterwards a ship chandler at Wapping, which 
he carried on till his death. He displayed at a 
veiy early age a taste for English histmy and 
antiquities. In this predilection he was enoon- 
ragea by his friends, and after many years spent 
in the collection of his materials and arranging 
them, he published his Typogrmhieal Antigmties. 
In 1741 Mr. Ames was appointed secretary to 
the Society of Antiquaries, and this enabled him 
to pursue his favourite studies with renewed ad- 
vantages, which were further increased by his 
election into the Royal Society. Besides his 
great work, noticed above, Mr. Ames printed a 
catalogue of English printers from 1471 to 1700, 
An Index to Lord Pembroke's Coim, also, A 
Catalogue of English Heads, or an aecotmt of 
about 2000 prints, describing what is peculiar o» 
each. The last of Mr. Ames's literary laboura 
was the drawing up of the Parentalist, or memoirs 
of the family of Wren. The character ot Mr. 
Amea was remarkable for exemplary integrity 
and benevolence in social life. "He was," says 
Mr. Cole, "a friendly good-tempered man, a 
person of vast application and industry in col- 
lecting old printed books, prints, and other curio- 
sities, both natural and artificial." 

Mr. Ames's collection of coins, natural curio- 
sities, inscriptions, and antiquities, were sold by 
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Mr. Langford, Feb. 20-21, 1780. His libraiy of 
books, manuscripts, and prints, May 5-12, by the 
same auctioneer. Among the books, was a copy 
of Tindall's New Tatament, supposed to be the 
only copy which escaped the flames when the 
impression was bought up by order of Tonstall, 
bishop of London, and burnt.* It sold for four- 
teen guineas and a half. A collector in the pay 
of lora Oxford had bought it for a few shillings, 
upon which his lordship was so pleased, that ne 
8ettledjC20 a-year upon the man. Mr.Aines had 
bought it from Thomas Osborne, the bookseller, 
after he purchased lord Oxford's library. 

1768, Dec. 16. Died, Jon4Tban Tatlor, 
formerly a stationer, who had retired from 
business to Lyme Regis, in Dorsetshire, where 
he died. His name is here inserted as a oom- 

Sliment to his iiUenlxoni. He left to Christ's, 
>eron, and Exeter and Bath hospitals, and to 
the society for propagating the gospel, £100 
each, the interest of £100 to be divided every 
Christmas amongst ten poor widows of the 
stationers' company, the interest of £70 for two 
boys to be taueht navigation at Weymouth ; to 
the mavor and corporation of Dover, a silver 
punch bowl of 200 ounces, in commemoration 
of his recovery from a dangerous fit of sickness 
gained in France ; and if a county hospital be 
erected at Dorchester within seven yean, £100, 
and interest at 4 per cent. But m>m some in- 
formality in his will the leg^ies were set aside 
by the lord chancellor. 

1758, Dec. 25. Died, James Hertey, author 
of Meditations among the Tomh$, Theron and 
Atpasio, and other works of eminence. In learn- 
ing and genius inferior to few, in benevolence 
and piety inferior to none. He was bom at 
Hardingstone, near Northampton, February 26, 
1714, and died at Weston Flavell, near the same 
town, of which place he was rector. 

1758. l%e New American Magazine, fvib\iilbei 
monthly, at Woodbridge,in New Jersey, for two 
years. The editor was Samuel Nevil, judge of 
the supreme court of New Jersey, speaker of the 
house of assembly, and mayor of Amboy. 

1758. The New England Magazine of Know- 
Udge and Pleantre. It contained sixty pages 
12mo. and continued only four months. 

1759, Feb. 28. Died, Thomas AsTi.Er,a book- 
seller in very considerable and extensive business, 
and well known as the publisher of an excellent 
Colleetion of Voyaget. 

1759, Jtme 17. Died, Charles Ackers, the 
original printer of the London Magazine. He 
was many years in the commission of the peace 
for the county of Middlesex. 

1759, Jtme. TheAmtual Regieter; or, a View 
of the Hittorv, PoUHet, and Literature of the 
year 1758, printed for R. and J. Dodsley, in Pall 
Mall, London. This well-known and doable 
work, being the first of its kind, properly so called, 
that appealed in this country, was projected by 
Robert Dodsley, the bookseller, in conjunction 
with Mr. Eidmund Burke, who was already well 

* 8m paces «3t ud 904, ante. 



known in the literanr dieks of the metropolM aa 
the author of the Essay on the Sitblimt ami 
Beautiful, the Vindication cf Natural SoeUtg, 
and other anonymous works. There is no doubt 
that, for some yean, the historical narrative wac 
written by Burke, who also probably edited the 
publication and selected the rest of its contents. 
He appears to have been paid for his services at 
the rate of £100 the volume. Mr. Prior, in his 
Life of Bwrke, has given engraved ftc-omiUes of 
two receipts signed by him for two sums of £50 
paid to him by Dodsley for the Annual Begiter 
of 1761, the first dated on the 28th of March in 
that year, and the second on the 30th of Man^ 
in the year following. Burke took a g^reat 
interest in the conduct of the Ammal BegUter 
almost as long as he lived ; and Mr. 'Pnm states 
that much of it was written Cram his dictatian 
for about thirty years. 

1759, June 19. Died, Daniel Miownrrxa, 
an eminent bookseller, in St. Paul's chuich-yard, 
who by his will, dated June 20, 1750, proved 
February 7, 1767, gave to the company £1000 
after the decease of his wife, on condition of their 
paying £14 a-year to the parish of Homae^, 
and the like sum to the parish of St. Faith's, in 
London, for the purpose of apprenticing^ from 
each two poor children (boys or giils) aonnaUy, 
and to buv them some clothes when they go oat. 
The remamder, £2, to be applied towards the 
expence of a dinner, on the first of December. 
This sum was paid (aJEter the death of the widow) 
April 4, 1770. 

1759, Dec. 4. Died, Nathaniel Cole, who 
had held the office of clerk to the company of 
stationers irom 1 726 to Nov. 6, 1759, and was this 
day elected into the court of assistants. He gave 
to the companv £100 ; out of which 40t. to be 
annually added to eater's dinner, and £lOi)mofe 
" to buv a silver candlestick with, fisr their table 
on public days." 

1769, Aug. 1 . The Royal Magazine ; or, Gem- 
tlenutn't MontUy Comvanion,'iiio. 1. 

1759, Sept. Politieal and Hittorieal Mercury. 

1759, Smt. 20. 7^ QnnptroUer, in Frend 
and English, published by John Pridden, book- 
seller, Ludgate hill. 

1750, Oct. 6. The Bee. This weekljperiodical 
was the production of Oliver Gold8mit6,and was 
extendea but to eight numbers, the last being 
dated November 24, 1759. 

1759, Oct. The Ladiet Magazine, published 
by John Wilkie, bookseller. Fleet-street 

1759,2Voi>. I. The Impartial Review : or. Lite- 
rary Journal, No. 1. 

1759, Dee. 22. The Weekly Magazine ; or, 
Gentletium and Lady's Polite Companion ; by a 
society of gentlemen. No. 1. 

1760, Jan. 1 . British Magazine ; or. Monthly 
Repository for CfentUmen and LaiUes, No. 1. by 
Tobias Smollett, M. D. and others. 

1760, Jan. 12, The Public Ledger (newspaper) 
1760, Jan, 26. 7%c Public Magazine, every 
other week. No. 1. 

1760, Jan. The Imferial Magazine. 
1760, Jan. The Royal Female Magaxime. 
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1760, Feb. 1. 7%e Miuical Magazine, No. 1. 

1760, March 1. The Universal Review; or, a 
critical commentary on the literary productions 
of these kingdoms. No. 1 . 

1760, Aug. 1 . The Lady"! Muteum ; consist- 
ing of a course of female education, and a variety 
of other particulars for the information and 
amusement of the ladies; by the author of the 
Female QiUxole, [Charlotte Lennox*] No. 1. 

1760, March. The Friend, twice a week. 

1760, April I. The Monthly Melody, No. 1. 

1760, June. The ChritHan't Magazine, edited 
by Dr. William Dodd, whose dissipated life and 
disgraceful death are sufBcienllv known to the 
public.f He was also the conductor and chief 
author of the Visitor, which was inserted in the 
Public Ledger during the years 1760 and 1761. 
Dodd was assisted in the composition of these 
papers by several of his friends, among whom 
were Mr. Thompson and Mr. Duncombe. The 
Visitor, as it appears in volumes, consists of 
eighty-five numbers, of which very few rise above 
mediocrity, either in style or matter. 

1760. The Citizen of the World, which, though 
termed Letters, have very little claim to that ap- 
pellation. They are in number one hundred and 
twenty-two. By Dr. Oliver Goldsmith. He also, 
in this year, engaged in another periodical work, 
called the Gentleman's Journal, in which he was 
assisted by the communications of various writers; 
notwithstanding all their efibrts, it soon ceased 
to exist, dying, as Goldsmith phrased it, " of too 
numy doctors." " The periodical writings of Dr. 
Goldsmith are possessed of great, and marked 
excellence. Their style is inferior to no compo- 
sitions in the language ; it is remarkably unaf- 
fected, easy, and elegant; whilst,at thesame time, 
it is correct in its construction, and plastic in its 
powei-s of adaptation. Wit,humour,imaginatioD, 
and pathos, by turns relieve and interest the reader 
■of these essays, who experiences during their pe- 
rusal asingularfascination,arising from the pecu- 
liar manner or naivete of the writer." — Drake. 

1760. 7^ Schemer. This paper was origi- 
nally published in the London Chronicle, at 
various periods, for more than two years; and in 



* This ingenioiu lady was born at New Yorki and 
besides the Female Quixote^ was Uie aathor of several 
novels ; the Sister , a comedy. ShaktpeareiUuainUed, three 
vols. l2ino., Tranalatitms of Sullj/*t Memoirs^ and Bur. 
ney's Greek Theatre. She died Jauoary 4, 1804. In dis- 
tressed circumstances. 

t William Dodd was born at Bourne, in Uncolnstalre, 
(of which perish his father was vicar,) May 29, 1729, and 
received his education at Clare Hall, Cambridge ; and in 
1753, entering into orders, became a popnlar preacher in 
the metropolis. In 176fi, he took the degree of LL.D., at 
which time he was cluiplaiD to the king. The estimation 
in which he was held by the world, was soffldent to give 
him expectations of preferment, and hopes of riches and 
honour, and these he mi|(ht probably have acquired, had 
he possessed a common portion of prudence and discretion. 
But impatient of his situation, and eager for preferment, 
he rashly fell upon means which in the end were the 
occasion of his ruin. To extricate himself from those 
difficulties in which he was involved, he forged a bond for 
aSi.ViO, upon the earl of Chesterfield, to whom he had 
been tutor ; the fraud being discovered, he was tried and 
-condemned, February a4, 1777, and executed the S7th of 
June following, at Tybom. He was the aathor of several 
works of merit. 



1763'it was reprinted in one volume ISmo. with 
the following title-page: The Schemer; or. 
Universal Satirist, by that great phUosephtr 
Helter Van Skelter. The author of this whim- 
sical but entertaining work was the rev. James 
Ridley, author of the Tales of the Genii, and the 
eldest son of the rer. Dr. iSloucester Ridley.* 
Mr. James Ridley died whilst attending his duty 
as chaplain to a marching regiment at the siege 
of Belleisleinl761. 

1760, Oct. 25. Died, George II. king of 
England, whose character may be summed up 
in a few words : he exhibited no glaring vice, 
nor did he practice any great virtue ; neither was 
he an encourager of literature or the arts. He 
was bom at Hanover October 30, 1683 ; created 
prince of Wales on the accession of his father to 
the English throne ; proclaimed king of England 
June 16, 1727; and crowned with nis queen, at 
Westminster, October 11, in thesame year. 

In taking a review of the progress of literature 
during the reign of George II. we shall find that 
the commercial intercourse of Great Britain had 
rapidly increased, and had given rise to various 
alterations in our mode of living, and to charac- 
ters which had not hitherto subsisted. The dissi- 
pation and manners of the metropolis, which 
during the reign of queen Anne, had few oppor- 
tunities bf spreading far beyond the capital that 
gave them birth, possessed at this period a free 
and rapid access to every quarter of the kingdom. 
The state also both of the capital and the country 
bad received great modification from the wide 
dissemination of literature. To be acquainted 
with letters was now no longer a disgrace to the 
fine gentleman ; classical studies, indeed, were 
deemed necessary to all whose circumstances 
placed them above manual labour ; and ladies, 
to whom spelling and writing had been formerly 
acquisitions of great magnitude, were very uni- 
versal partakers of the most elegant refinements 
of education ; and they had but badly read the 
signs of the times, who did not pj^rceive that a 
great moral revolution had commenced in the 
world, of which the increased influence of the 
press was at once a cause and effect ; a cause, 
ibr it had generated a spirit of enquiry, " whose 
appetite increaseth by that which it feedeth 
upon ;" an effect, for the new wants that were 
thus created, and opened new marts for the dis- 
posal of literary wares — demands, as usual, being 
followed by supply. This may absolutely be 
considered as forming a kind of^ literary epocha. 
In nothing was this more conspicuous than in 
the wide and extended distribution of literary in- 
telligence, which is to be attributed, in great part, 
to the introduction of the monthly magazines ; 
for until newspapers, magazines, reviews, and 
cyclopsedias, were established, the people, even 
the middle classes, could not fairly be said to 
have possessed themselves of the keys of know- 
ledge. Previous to Cave's projection, periodicals 
were few in numbers, and mostly confined to 



* Dr. Oloncester Ridley, died November 3, 1774, aced 
7* yean.— See Nichols's LOemrg Aneedota, vol. 1. p. S41. 

4 T 
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news and politics. But the Gmtleman'i, the 
London, and Universal Magazines, the Monthly 
and Critical Reviews, which soon followed, did 
an immense deal for literature and the literary 
character. They took the patronage of letters out 
of the hands of the great and fashionable, and 
confided it to the people. From this time perio- 
dica] literature spread on every side ; and by 
affording a most respectable arena for diffident 
scholars and young authors, created in the Eng- 
lish republic of letters a very ardent spirit of 
emulation, and disputants in a little circle found 
in them a vent for their opinions, theological, 
moral, political, and antiauarian. 

It was in this reign that the parliamentaij 
debates first attracted public attention ; and it 
was during the contest between Walpole and 
his political adversaries, that the eloquence of 
the senate shone with uncommon splendour. 
Voltaire, speaking of the English eloquence, as 
it subsistea in the two houses of parliament, at 
this period, says, that it excelled that of Greece 
and Rome. Ihe eloquence of the pulpit forms 
no great object in this survey, though many of 
the discourses of our best divines form a valuable 
part of English literature. Archbishop Seeker,* 
bishops Conybrare,t Hoadly, and T. Sherlock, 
were the brightest ornaments of the established 
chureh ; and, amongst the dissenters, to Dr. 
Watts:^ may be awarded the high merit of being 
not only a aevout and zealous Christian preacher, 
but a profound scholar, a natural philosopher, a 
logician, and a metaphysician. It was reserved 
for the latter part of the reign of George II. to 
enable Great Britain to vie with foreign nations, 
and even with the authors of antiquity in histo- 
rical writing. To Hume and Robertson we are 
indebted for so noble a revolution, and in whose 
steps soon followed Gibbon and Smollett. In 
biography, few names had yet appeared of any 
degree of excellence. Johnson's Life of Savage, 
and Middleton's Life of Cicero, stand preeminent. 

The writers of Scotland particularly applied 
themselves to metaphysical disquisitions, the 
cultivation of sentimental ethics, and the pro- 
gress of society and manners ; they possessed a 
wonderful ardour for literary eminence, and a 
desire to excel in elegant composition. Ireland 

* Thomas Seeker, ardiUshop of Canterbnry, was bom 
In 1793, and died Augiut 3, 17(18. Hia CatheUcal Lec- 
tures and Sermons, published after his death, arc masterly 
compositions. 

t John Conybrare was bom at Finhoe, In Devonshire, in 
1691. In 1739 be pabllshed an answer to Tindal's Chritti. 
mtif asoldia the Creation, tor which he was rewarded the 
same rear with the deanry of Christ Church, Oxford. In 
i7M he was made bishop of Bristol, and died in I7ti. 

t Perhaps no author before htm ever appeared with 
repntation on such a variety of subjects as Isaac Watts, 
both as a prose writer and a poet } and there Is no man of 
whose worlts so many have been dispersed, both at home 
and abroad, and translated into such a variety of Ian- 
guasea 1 and whose life and conversation exhibited a pat. 
tern of every Christian virtue. " Few boolcs," says Dr. 
Johnson, " have been perused by me with greater pleasure 
than Watts's Improtmient 0/ Ihe Mind; a work in the 
highest degree xuetaX and pleasing; and whoever bas the 
care of Instructing others, may be charged with deficiency 
in his duty If tbe book is not recommended." He was 
bom at Southampton, July 17, 1074, and died at Stoke 
Newington, November H, 174S. 



can boast of Abemethy,* Berkdey.f dmyumi 
and Leland,§ names that will long be remembcnd 
with admiration. Amongst the ladies who dis- 
tinguished themselves by their learning, peAaya 
no one was more conspicuous than lady Biaiy 
Wortley Montagu.|| In reflecting upoa the 
period thus briefly noticed, it obviously appeas 
to have been an active and busy one, with regaid 
to the cultivation of knowledge and limatoie, 
although it received no encouragement other 
from the throne, or the court. The progreas of 
human knowledge, and the condition of sciemoe, 
learning, and taste, may be ascribed principaUy 
to the influence of the press ; for by it, and it 
alone, were the vast number of important sobjeels 
able to be discussed, and the discussion eficcted 
the revolution in the sentiments of the people. 
— extraordinary light was thrown on the very 
first objects that can demand the attentioB m 
man. " Sometimes, indeed," says Dr. Soathvood 
Smith, " the tide of improvement, like the tide 
of the ocean, may appear to have receded ; hot 
soon, as if deriving strength from its momentair 
retreat, slow, majestic, irresisitible, it has waBtA 
beyond its former limit ; but, unlfte its type, k 
has not returned, and it mil not rehtnt, to the 
boundary it has passed." 

\7Ql, Feb. 10. Died, Mr. Cbiorton, printer, 
at Ipswich, in Suffolk. 

1761, March 30. Died, Thomas Bssxxt, 
printer to his majesty, London.H 

l76t,April 4. XKed, Mr. Shuckborob, book- 
seller, Fleet-street, London. 



* John Abemethy was a celebrated dissenting Ariat, 
bom at Coleraine, October 19, lOsO, and educated tf 
Glasgow. He died at Dublin, in I7«o. 

t Dr. George Berkeley, the learned and ingeoioai 
bishop of Cloyne, in Ireland, was liom in that kingdcan, M 
Kilerln, near Thomas-town, the 11th of Uandi, ltS4, tai 
died Jan. M, 17SS. The excellence of his moisl chaiackr 
is conspicuous in his writings, whi^ were chleAy ia 
defence of the Christian religion against ABMiats and 
InSdels. His philosophical dlsooveriea were of great ao^ 
vice to mankind. Dr. B. was certainly a very «»»i<«>J» as 
weU as avery great man; and Pope is scarcely thought to 
have said too much when he aacrlbea to 

"Berkeley every virtue under Heaven." 

} Robert Clayton, an Irish prelate, was the boo of Dr. 
Clayton, dean of Kildare, and bom at Dublin in 16^ 
Embracing Aiianism, be accepted preferment in the chnrdi 
of Ireland, and was sacceaslvely prou i oled to the sees tf 
Kilala, Cork, and Clogher. In 17i(S he made a motiaa ia 
the house of lords for ezponging the Athans ' 
Nicene creeds from the liturgy, but it was not 1 
He died of a nervous fever, Sept. SS, 17S8. 

i Dr. Thomas Leland, anthor of a History of Trtimtd 1 a 
lA/e of Philip o/Meeeio* 1 and translator of XttiosftaM^ 
was bom in 171s, and died in 178S. 

R This lady was the daughter of Herrepohit duke ef 
Kingston, and married to Mr. Wortley Montagu, sosi to 
the earl of Sandwich. She accompanied her hnataand on 
his embassy to the Turkish ccnut, in lyifi. Frani Con- 
stantinople she wrote letters to Pope, Addison, and otiKr 
eminent literati «f the time, vAich are coosideied at tUi 
day as models of epistolary composition. She is ate 
memorable for having flrst introduced the inactice ct ia. 
nocnlation into this eonntry, for which thonsands iHnc 
had cause to bless her memory. She waa a lady of alBMSt 
masculine vigour of mind ; and after a life marked by a 
variety of adventures, closed her career August >l, ITfi, 
and was buried in Lichfield cathedral. 

% The rev. William Norris, F. 8. A. and sccralary to tte 
antiqaaiian society, was for some years cometor of tke 
press to Mr. Basket. Mr. Norris was liaand dead ie Ms 
bed, in Islington, on the morning <^ Dec. . . in*. 
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1761, July 4. Died, Samobl Richardson, 
printer in Stuisbniy Square, London, well known 

to the literary world as the author of Pamela, 
Clarit$a Harlmee, Sir Charlet Granditon, and 
other eminent works, and whose life affords 
another instance of the difficulties which may 
be overcome by perseverance and intec^ity. He 
was bom in the year 1689, the son of an inge- 
nious and very respectable joiner in Derbyshire, 
but who could only afford to give him a common 
education of reading and writing in a country 
school. It was the intention of the elder Mr. 
Richardson to have brought up his son Samuel 
to the church ; but the occurrences of some 
severe pecuniary losses compelled him to relin- 
quish the design. In despite, however, of his 
common education, he early exhibited the most 
decisive marks of genius ; he was of a serious 
and contemplative disposition, and fond of exer- 
cising his inventive powers, among his play- 
mates, in the narration of stories, the incidents 
of which be threw together with extraordinary 
&cility. He was, likewise, remarkably partial 
to letter-writing, and to the company of his 
female friends, with whom he maintained a con- 
stant correspondence, and even ventured, though 
only in his eleventh year, to become their occa- 
sional monitor and adviser. At the age of six- 
teen it became necessary that he should fix upon 
some occupation for his future life ; and, as his 
father left nim to his free option, he decided for 
the business of a printer ; prmcipally induced to 
the choice by the opportunities tnat he imagined 
t would afford him for reading, to which he was 
itrongly attached. He was accordingly appren- 
iced in 1706 to Mr. John Wilde, oi stationers' 
lall ; but he soon found that the advantages 
vhich he bad so sanguinely expected were illu- 
ory ; for he himself says, " I served a diligent 
even years to a master who grudged every hour 

me that tended not to his profit, even of those 
imes of leisure and diversion, which the refrac- 
oriness of my fellow-servants obliged him to 
llow them, and was usually allowed by other 
lasteis to their apprentices. I stole from the 
ours of rest and relaxation, my reading times 
n improvement of my mind ; and being en- 
aged in a correspondence with a gentleman, 
reatly my superior in degree, and of ample 
irtune, which, bad he lived, intendedhigh things 
IT me ; those were all the opportunities I had 

1 my apprenticeship to carry it on ; I took care 
lat even my candle was of my own purchasing, 
lat I might not in the most trifling instance, 
ake my master a sufferer (and who used to call 
e the pillar of kit haute) and not to disable 
yself by watching or sitting up, to perform my 
ity to bim in the daytime." On uie termina- 
>n of his apprenticeship, which had lasted seven 
ars, he became a journeyman and corrector of 
e press ; an ofiice which he filled for nearly 
c years, and on declining which, he acquired 
3 freedom, and entered into business for him- 
If. His first residence was small, and in an 
scure court,in Fleet-street,wheTe he filled up his 
sure hours by compiling indices for the book- 



sellers, and writing prefixes, and what he calls 
htmett dedieatiotu. The industry, punctuality, 
and integrity of Richardson as a tradesmen, were 
in due time followed by the usual result, a wide- 
extending reputation and accumulating wealth. 
He was the printer, for a short period, of the 
duke of Wharton's True Briton, the purport of 
which was to excite an opposition in the city to 
the measures of government. The politics of 
this paper, however, were so violent, at the close 
of the sixth number Mr. Richardson declined 
any further connexion with it, having narrowly 
escaped a prosecution ; for, four of the six essays 
being deemed libels, Mr. Payne, the publisher, 
was found guilty, while the printer, although 
intimate with the duke, was passed over, owing 
to the non-appearance of his name on the title- 
page. Through the interest of the right hon. 
Amur Onslow, speaker, he was employed in 
printing the first edition of the Journal* of the 
Home of Commoni, of which he completed the 
first twenty-six volumes in folio, an undertaking 
for which he at length obtained upwards of 
£3,000. He also printed from 1736 to 1737 a 
newspaper called the Daily Journal ; and in 
1738 the Daily Gazetteer. He suffered not, 
however, the pressure of business, though great, 
and requiring much superintendence, to preclude 
his mental progress. The literary exertions of 
Richardson were not altogether confined to novel 
writing ; besides his three great works, already 
noticed, he had a regular share in the composi- 
tion of the Chriitian Magazine, by Dr. James 
Mauclerc, 1748 ; the Negocialion of tir Thoma$ 
Boe, in hi» Embaay to the Ottoman Porte from 
the year 1721 to 1738 inclxuive, folio. He also 
printed an edition of Stop's Fables, tcith Reflec- 
lions. A Collection of the Moral Sentence! in 
Pamela, Clarista, and Cfrandison, was printed in 
12mo, 1755. A volume of Familiar Letten, 
which he had laid by for a season, in order to 
prosecute his Pamela. A large single sheet on 
the Dutie* of Wivet and Husbands. Six original 
Letters tmon Duelling, printed after his decease 
in the IMerary Repository for 1765. No. 67, 
vol. ii. of the Ramblers, were written by Richard- 
son ; in the preamble to which, Johnson styles 
him " an autbor from whom the age has received 
greater favours, who has enlarged the knowledge 
of human nature, and taught the passions to 
move at the command of virtue." Richardson's 
reputation is iar firom being confined to his own 
country. He has been read in many of the 
languages, and known to most of the nations of 
Europe; and has been greatly admired, notwith- 
standing every dissimilitude of manners or even 
disadvantage of translation. He has been often 
compared to Rousseau ; and Rousseau was one 
of his professed admirers. M. Diderot, in his 
Essay on Dramatic Poetry, page 96, mentions 
Richardson particularly as a perfect master of 
that art. Whilst thus advancing in his literary 
career, Richardson was not inattentive to the im- 
provement of that fortune, of which industry and 
integrity had long before laid the foundation. 
In 1754 he was appointed master of the station- 
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ers' company, a situation as luciative as it was 
honourable. In 1755 he removed &om North 
End, near Hammersmith, to Parson's Green, 
where he fitted up a house. In Salisburr- 
court, London, he toolc down a range of old 
houses, eight in number, and built an extensiTe 
and commodious range of warehouses and print- 
ing-offices. At Midsummer, 1660, he puicoased 
a moiety of the patent of law printer, and carried 
on that department of business in partnership 
with Miss Catherine Lintot.* To his servants 
be was a kind and generous master, eager to en- 
courage them to persevere in the same course of 
patient labour by which he had himself attained 
fortune ; and it is said to hare been his common 
practice to hide half a crown among the types in 
the cases, that it might reward the diligence of 
the compositor who should first be in the office 
in the morning. If we look yet closer into his 
private life, (and who does not wish to know the 
slightest particulars of a man of his genius?) we 
find so much to praise, and so little deserving 
censure, that we almost think we are reading the 
description of one of the amiable characters he 
has drawn in his own works. Besides practising 
a generous hospitality, it must be recorded to his 
honour, that long biefore he became an author, 
he distinguished himself by his kindness in re- 
lieving the wants of the sons of genius, which is 
but too often allied to poverty ; ara«agst others, 
Johnsonf felt his succouring hand in the hoar 
of his greatest need. A love of the human spe- 
cies ; a desire to create happiness and to witness 
it ; a life undisturbed by passion, and spent in 
doing good ; pleasure, which centred in elegant 
conversation — in bountiful liberality, in the ex- 
change of all the kindly intercourse of life, — 
marked the worth and unsophisticated simplicity 
of Richardson's character. It is no slight enco- 
mium, when speaking of the moral character of 
a man, that a too great lore of praise should be 
enumerated as its only foible. Of the vanity of 
Richardson he who peruses his life| can have no 
doubt ; but let it be remembered, that he was an 
object of almost perpetual flattery, and that he 
had a host of virtues to counterbalance the de- 
fect For some years previous to his death, he 
had been much afflicted with nervous attacks, 
the consequence of family deprivations, of in- 
tense application, and great mental susceptibility. 



< After Mr. Ricbardson'B death, bis widow and Hin 
lintiot were for some time joiot patentees. 

t The followiog letter from Johnson to Richardson, Is 
cliaracteristic and of a nature peculiarly aOectlni; : 

"Gough-square, March 19, \7St. 
"Sir,— I am obliged to entreat roar assistance; lam now 
under an arrest for fire poands eighteen sliillings. Mr. 
Strahan, from whom 1 should have receired the necessary 
help in this case, is not at home, and I am afraid of not 
finding Mr. Millar. If yon will be so good as to send me 
this snm, I will very gratefully repay you, and add it to 
all former obligatioBS. — I am, Sir, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, SAMUEL JOHNSON." 

"Sent six guineas. Witness, William RicaAansoN." 
The witness was Mr. Richardson's nephew and succes. 
■or in business. 

t See Mrs. Baibaold's " Biographical Account" of Mr. 
Richardson, prefixed to six volumes of his Correspondence^ 
in 1 804. Also Micbols's Literary Aneciota, vols, U. iv. v. 



He often regretted, that he had only femilau 
whom to transfer his business. However, be U 
taken in to assist him a nephew, who relieved bin 
from the more burdensome cares of it, and «1k 
eventually succeeded him. He now had leisuc, 
had he had health, to enjoy his reputatioii, Im 
prosperous circumstances, his chilwen, and M& 
mends ; but, alas ! leisure purchased by sertn 
application often comes too late to be eojortd; 
and in a worldly, as weU as in a religioos seuc, 

When we find 
The key of life, it opens to the glare. 

His nervous disorders increased upon him ; nil 
his valuable life was at length teminatcd, )n i 
stroke of apoplexy, at the age of seventT-iwu. 
He was buried, by his own direction, Bearb 
first wife, in the nave, near the pulpit of Si 
Bride's church. The following epitaph ns 
written by his amiable smd learned fiietid Mr. 
Carter, but is not inscribed on his tomb: 

EPITAPH ON MR. RICHARDSON, PROmiL 

If ever wann benev(dence was dear. 
If ever wisdom gaised esteem sincere. 
Or genuine tency deep atteatioa won 
Approach with awe the dust — of iUcAarrfioa. 

What though his Hnse, thro' distant regions kion, 
Might scorn the trtbate of this hamble stoDC; 
Yet pleasing to his gentle shade, must psove 
The meanest pledge <rf friendslilp and of lore ; 
Too oft will these, ftom venal tbrongs exiled; 
And oft will innocence, of aspect mild. 
And white-robed Charity, with streaming eyes 
Frequent the cloister where their patron lies. 

This, reader, learn ; and lean from one, wIiok vgt 
Bids her wild verse in artleaa accents flow : 
For, could she frame her numbers to commend 
Hie husband, father, citizen, and friend ; 
How could her muse display, in equal strain. 
The critic's Judgments, and the writer's vein. 
Ah, no ! expect not from the chiaell'd stone 
The praises graven on oar hearts alone. 
TArre shall his fame a lasting shrine acquire i 
And ever shall his moving page inspire 
Pure truth, fixt honour, virtue's pleasing lore; 
While taste and science crown this favonr'd star. 

Mr. Richardson was twice married. Bj la 
first wife, Martha Wilde, daughur of AUinjjo 
Wilde, printer, (who died in 1733) in Clerk* 
well, he had five sons and one dauKht" > ,*^ 
all died young. His second wife (who sumreJ 
him twelve years) was Elizabeth, sister of Mi. 
James Leake, bookseller, of Bath. Bj heibt 
had a son and five daughters. The son M 
young ; but four of the daughters surrived tiin 
viz. Mary, married in 1767 to Philip DitflSi 
esq., an eminent suigeon of Batb;^ MutK 
married in 1762 to Edward Bridgen, raq. FR- 
and A.SS ; Anne, who died unmarrieo ; m 
Sarah, married to Mr. Crowther, surgeon, « 
Boswell-court. 

1761, .4«^. 27. Died, Samuel Baiuw," 
eminent bookseller in little Britain, and »» 
was many years deputy of the ward of Aldas- 
gate within. 



*8hedied January S5, 1731. ^_ 

t She died November 3, I77S, aged 77 T««". "■ ™ 

burled with her husband In St. Bride's chnidi. 
: Mrs. Ditcher saivived her husband ; sail dial i> »*» 

in August, 17S3, 
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1761. James Adams, printer, a native of the 
orth of Ireland, introauced ihe first press at 
''ilmuigtoii, a port and post town in tbe stale of 
lelaware. North America. 

1761, Aug. 5. Died, Mrs. Mart Cooper, an 
(tensive bookseller and publisher at the sign of 
le Globe, in Paternoster-row, London. She was 
18 widow of Thomas Cooper, bookseller. 

1761 . Died, John Meres, printer in the Old 
lailey. He printed the Hutorical Register. 

1761 . The stamp duty upon newspapers raised 
} a peiiny,£4 1<. Sd. per 1000,beinga discount 
f two per cent. All unsold stamps, whether, 
latnaged or otherwise, were allowed as returns. 
The paper was sold to the public at 2id. ; to the 
rade at 4t. per quire of twenty-five papers ; 
laper \3s. 6d. per ream. 

1761,-Ort. 26. Died,Mti. Penny, printer to 
he East India Company. 

1761. A college of Jesuits possessed a printing 
liouse at Villagarsia, qu. in Spain ? in which 
t,hey published Opuscula Grteca ad tuum Senti- 
narii Villagartieiuii, 12mo, tppis Seminarii. 
The book is licensed by the Provincial of the 
Jesuits at Valladolid. 

1761, The Norwich Gazette, printed and sold 
by John Crouse. 

1761, March 17. The Cottager, No. I. 

1761, April. The Library, No. 1. 

1761, March 1. The ProtestanVt Magazine. 

1761, April. The Lauyer't Magazine, No. 1. 

\7Ql, April. The Mathematical Magazine, hj 
G. Witchell, T. Moss, and others. No. 1. 

1761 , June 1 1 . The Genius. This paper, the 
production of George Colman, esq. wasongiiially 
published in the St. Jameft Chronicle ; and in 
point both of style and matter, it is perhaps su- 
perior to the Connoisseur, and, therefore, the 
abruptness of its termination forms a subject of 
regret. It extended but to fifteen numbers, 
published at irregular periods. 

1761, Oct. 1. The Court Magazine, No. 1. 

1761, Oct. 17. The Beasoner, No. 1. 

1761, Oct. 17. The Free Enquirer, fio. 1. 

1762. In this year a schism occurred among 
the members of tlie stationers' company, headed 
by Jacob Hive, a type-founder and printer. He 
called a meeting oi the company for Monday, 
May 31, being Whit-monday, at the Dog tavern, 
on Garlick-htll, to " rescue their liberties" and 
choose master and wardens. Hive was chosen 
chairman for the day; and standing on the upper 
table in the hall, he dianked the freemen for the 
honour they had done him — laid before them 
several clauses of their two charters — and pro- 
posed Mr. Christopher Norris, and some one else, 
to them for master, the choice falling upon Mr. 
Norris. He then proposed, in like manner, John 
Lenthall, esq. and John Wilcox, gent with two 
others for wiirdens, when the two first nominated 
were elected. A committee was then appointed 
by the votes of the common hall, to meet the first 
Tuesday in each month at the Horn tavern, in 
doctors' commons, to inquire into the state of the 
company ; which committee consisted of twenty- 
one persons, five of whom (provided the master 



and wardens were of the number) were empow- 
ered to act, as fully as if the whole of the com- 
mittee were present. July sixth, being the first 
Tuesday in the month, the newlyeleeted master, 
about twelve o'clock came into the hall, and be- 
ing seated at the upper end of it, the clerk of the 
hall was sent for and desired to swear Mr. Norris 
into his office ; but he declined, and Mr. Hive 
officiated as the clerk in administering the oath. 
A boy then offered himself to be bound ; but no 
warden being present he was desired to defer 
until next month, when several were bound, 
some freemen made, and others admitted on the 
livery ; one of whom, at least, frequently polled 
at Guildhall in contested elections. Previous 
to calling the meeting just described, Mr. Hive 
published a pamphlet on the Charter and Grants 
of the Company of Stationers, with Observations 
and Remarks thereon ; in which he recited vari- 
ous grievances, and stated the opinions of counsel 
upon several points. The twentieth page con- 
cludes with the line, Exeudebat, edeqat, donabat, 
Jacob Iliee, Anno M. DCCLXII. It is not 
known that any particular notice was taken of 
these proceedings; or of " this rebellious election 
of a master and wardens," as Mr. Nichols calls 
it in his index. 

1762, March 29. Died, Thomas Page, an 
eminent stationer on Tower-hill, London. 

1762. William Goddard, a printer of New 
York, introduced the first press into Providence, 
the chief town of the county of Providence, in 
Rhode island. North America. 

1762. James Johnston, a Scotchman, intro- 
duced printing into Savannah, a post town of 
Georgia, Norm America. 

1762, Nov. 29. Peter Arnet, a feeble old 
man of seventy years of age, was convicted of 
writing the Free Inquirer, in which was con- 
tained some remarks on the five books of Moses, 
and being deemed blasphemous, he received 
sentence in the court of king's bench, to be im- 

Srisoned one month, to stand twice in the pillory 
uring that time, and afterwards to be sent to 
Bridewell, and there kept to hard labour for 
twelve months ; to pay a fine of 6s. 8<i. and give 
security for his good behaviour during life ; 
himself in £100 and two sureties in £60 each. 
1762, May 29. The Briton. This political 
newspaper was commenced by Dr. Smollett upon 
the day that the earl of Bute was elevated to the 
premiership. Smollett had been originally a 
whig, but gradually became something like a 
tory, and devoted his talents to the interests of 
that party in church and state, but with little 
success. This raper was soon given up. 

1762, June. The North Briton. Immediately 
after the publication of the first number of the 
Briton, John Wilkes, esq. started the above paper, 
and taking the opposite side in politics, became 
the most eminent party paper of its day. At 
this time the public was inundated with a swarm 
of newspapers and essayists, for and against lord 
Bute's administration. The publication of the 
North Briton was repeatedly suspended by war- 
rants, the imprisonment, outlawry, and exile of 
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Wilkes, &c. and almost erery number was the 
occasion either of a duel or an action at law. 
Mr. John Almon, bookseller, who was Wilkes's 
publisher, was imprisoned more than once ; bat 
m 1763, Wilkes set up a press in his own house 
in George-street, Westminster. 

1762, Jung. The Manchester Chronicle ; or, 
AnderUm't Univertal Advertiter, price twopence. 
Printed and published every Tuesday by Tbomas 
Anderton, at the Shakspeare's head, near the 
Market cross, Manchester. 

1762. rA« yltiditor, by Arthur Murphy, esa.« 
who, in concert with SmoUet, undertook the oe- 
fence of lord Bate's ministry in this paper. 

1762. The EnglUhman. This is one of the 
oldest existing London newspapers ; and about 
1766 attracted much notice, by the insertion of 
several satirical articles from the pen of Burke. 

1762, Sevt. St. Jamet'i Magazine, by Robert 
Lloyd, A. M-t No. 1. 

1762. The Beauties of all the Magazines. 

1762. 7%e Investigator, by Allan Ramsay4 
This work consists only of four essays, and em- 
braces rather copious dissertations on Ridicule, 
on Elizabeth Canning, on Naturalization, and 
on Taste. Their primary object is to shew the 
ntility and necessity of experimental reasoning 
in pmlolo^cal and moral enquiries. 

1762. The Moderator. 

1762. The Adviser. 

1762. The Contnut. 

1763, Jan. The Lying Intelligencer, No. 1. 
Saturday. Published by Mr. George Nicol. 

" And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
With windlaases, and with essays of Mas, 
Bj Indlrectioiu And dinctiona out." 

1763, Jan. 18. Died, Mr. Noon, a respect- 
able bookseller in the Poultry, London. 



* Arthur Mmphr was born at Coik, December tf, 1727. 
at Clooniqnin, in Rosoommon, Ireland, and wu edncatcd 
■t St Omen. Haviiis studied the law be wax called to 
the bar. He was the author of the Orecian Daughter, 
AU m the Wrong, and other plays which were very popa. 
lar. He was the InUmate trleod of Dr. Jobnaon, Burk^ 
Oaiilek, FOote, and other eminent men. Mr. Murphy 
died at Knlghtabildge, June 18, 1800. 

t Robert iJoyd (son of Dr. Fienon IJoyd, second master 
of Westminster school, and afterwards chancellor of York, 
who died Jan. stb, 1781,) was educated under his fUber; 
then of Cambridge. He was for some time one of the 
nahers of Westminster school, but quitting that situation, 
depended entirely upon bis pen for support, and being erf a 
thoughtless and extravagant disposition, bwame involTed 
In debt, and aptisimer In the Fleet, where he put an end 
to his exlstcDoe December II, 1764. Mr. Uoyd was an 
B»sellent scholar, and an easy natural poet. 

X He was the eldest son of Allan Ramsay, the poet, and 
boni at Edinburgh in 1713. Early displaying a taste Ibr 
painting, his fMher was Induced to allow him to cultivate 
the ait, which he did very snccemfolly, both In England 
■nd in Italy. In 17C7 he was appointed por^t painter to 
the king and queen, and became a great favourite with 
their majestiea, on account of his ^ility to converse in 
German. He was frequently of Dr. Johnson's parties, 
wtio said of him, *' Yon will not find a man in whose con- 
versation there is more instruction, more inlbrmation, and 
elegance, than In Ramsay's." He acquired considerable 
wealth, which, It appears, be used in a Ubenl spbit. Ram- 
ny, in short, says Allan Cunningham, "led the life of an 
elegant aecompUsbed man of the worid, and public favou- 
rite." BIr. Ramsay died at Dover, August 10, 1784. John 
Ramsay, Iris son, entned the army, and rase to the rank 
cf mKjot-ganeral.— 8ee Chamben'a Kmbunt Scotchmen. 



1763, AprU 2^. 7%« North Bri^m, No. XLV. 

printed for George Kearsley,* bookseller, Laid- 
gate bill. On April 30, a general wanaot wis 
issued by the earl of Halifax, to take into eas- 
tody the authors, printers, and publishes, of Ais 
paper, together with their papers ; upon wkkk 
Mr. Wilkes, the author, was conuniUed dam 
prisoner to the tower, and the use 0/ pen, nii, 
oruf paper forbidden ^ several persons, together 
with the following foarteen joumeyrnen priBten 
were taken into custody: James Lindsey, CeotfE 
Morgan, William Gilwon, Francis Story, Ma 
Christie, Benjamin Bard, John Stroke, Robot 
M'Laran, Heniy Sahine,^ Whitefidd Hairn, 
Michael Curry, George Saville Ceoey, Wimn 
Hackell, and David Ross. These joumeymea 
commenced an action against Nathan Carrinir- 
ton and R. Blackmore, king's messengers, ftt 
false imprisonment ; when William Huckell, o> 
the 6th July, at Guildhall, London, before lonf 
chief-justice Piatt, obtained £300 danugcs; 
and on the followiag day. James Lindsay, ob- 
tained j£200 damages, with full costs of sak. 
By agreement of the council on both sides, this 
rerdict determined all the actions for the saae 
offence, which were tvtelve. The whole of the 
damages amounted to £2,900, and expe*§e& 
Hackell accepted £175, and the remainder £120 
each, and they all agreed to pay their own costs. 
1763, May. Mr. Wilkes erected a piiatiag 
press in his house in George-street, Westaunata; 
and advertised the proceedings of the admiaistia- 
tion against himself and the printers and pab- 
lishers of the North Briton, with all the oriinmJ 
papers, at the price of a g^nea. The Sortk 
Briton again made its appearance. At this pica 
was printed a poem, entitled an Essay ow If odms, 
but It can scarce be said to have been published, 
as only twelve copies were printed for Wilkes 
and a few of his private friends. " The Estm/m 
Woman," says Mr. Kidgell,§ " is a parody oa 

* Hr. Kearsley became a bankrupt, and at a meettag if 
creditors, Mr. Foote, the celebrated comedian and anttet, 
appeared, and was of no little service to Hr. Keanley. b; 
the following observation : " Gentlemen, it is a voy raa. 
mon case for a booksdler to be seen among the tzedtba n 
of an author; but for once, strange to tell, yoa seeaa 
author among the creditors of a bookseller 1" Deeaabw 
SI, 1784. 

t It was to avoid a writ of haieas eorpu* Oat Mr. 
Wilkes was committed close prisoner to the tower. Jcia 
Almon, the bookseller, happening to call npon Mr. waka, 
the same momlag that the messengers entered his hoae, 
he was allowed to see Mr. Wilkes and leave the bosM, 
npon which lord Halifax blamed Hie messengers fir BoC 
taking Almon also into custody. 

t Mr. Sabine afterwards became the conductor at tbi 
Chester CourmU, and died in that city at a very advanced 
age, in September, 1800. 

i In July, 1763, appeared A genmine and meeinct mm- 
Totbie of a teandatotu, oiecure, and erctedhtgif pnubae 
Mel, entitled an Efay on Woman, &c., by the Rev. Joks 
Kldgell. The author attributes the discovery of the Asa 
on Woman to an accident of a proof sheet falUi^ into hk 
hands at the house of a respectable printer, in Fleet-alneC 
It appears that at tiie house of the printer the Jooniey- 
men were taking breakfast, (wUch was then cusionaryj 
one of them bad woriced upon the Essay at titie boose St 
Wilkes, and taking a proof sheet to put some batter ia. ft 
was thus discovered by anotha Journeyman, who wilted 
to read it; at length the sohlect b«(an to be talked aheot, 
until coming to the master's ears led him to look at it 
also; npon which he consulted with Mr. KidgcU, and they 
thought, by giving Information to the aecrMary of sls*% 
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Pope's Eaay on ilfan,almo«tliDe for line, printed 
in red. The frontispiece, engraved curiously on 
copper, contains the title of Uie poem ; the title 
is succeeded by a few pages, entitled advtrtite. 
ment and design.^ On the title-page is an ob- 
scene print, under which is an inscription in 
Greek, signifying the Saviour of the world. The 
notes are said, by John Almon to have been prin- 
cipally contributed by Mr. Potter. Thomas 
Farmer, who had conducted the Strawberry hill 
press, was the printer for Mr. Wilkes.* 

1763, Dec. 10. Dryden Leach, printer, of 
London, obtained a verdict, and £300 damages 
at Guidhall, before lord chief-justice Pratt, from 
three of the king's messengers, fur talcing him 
into custody as the supposed printer of the North 
Briton, No. 45. 

1763. An act was passed permitting news- 
papers to be sent and received free by members 
of both houses of parliament, provided they 
" were signed on the ontmde by the hand of the 
member," or " directed to any niember at any 
place whereof he should have given notice, in 
writing, to the postmaster-generaJ. 

1763. A. Steuart, a roguish printer of Phila- 
delphia, who scrupled not to assume the title of 
" king's printer," established the second press in 
the province of North Carolina, at Wilmington. 
1763. The Freeman't Journal. This paper, 
which still continues, was established in Dublin 
by a committee of the united Irishmen appoint- 
ed for conducting a free press. The manage- 
ment of it was entrusted to Dr. Lucas, a man of 
great talent and popular influence ; and from the 
elegance of composition and strength of argu- 
ment (being reckoned by many not inferior to 
Junius in both respects) manifested in many of 
the essays, it had a prodigious influence on the 
higher classes of the public. Dr. Lucas was 
elected one of the representatives of the city of 
Dublin, and the remarkable words with which 
be opened his address after the election, are still 
well remembered: " Yesterday, I was your equal 
— to-day, I am your servant." After his death, 
in 1774, the newspaper became the property of 
a person named Higgins. 

1763. Savndert't News Letter. This paper 
was also established in Dublin about the same 
time as the Freeman') Journal ; and from the 
tact displayed in its management — steering in 



to tnm the thinf to thdr p«cniilar)r advantage, bnt were 
at a lou to obtain a perfect copy. Another Jonmerman 
waa foimd who had worked off ttie Eaaay, who denied any 
knowledge of snch a work ; but being tampered with by 
threats and promises, he was at length persuaded to betray 
Hr. WUkcs, by producing a perfect copy. The author of 
an Eiplanalorp Letter to Mr. Ktdgell says, and that very 
truly, that the best way of deferang sndi a work wonld 
have been to have bnmed the proof sheet, and take no 
further notice of it ; and ceninres very severely the atti- 
flcea made use of to come at the work, Mr. Kidgell, 
whose life was not paiticnlary exemplary, was rector of 
Oodatone, in Sorry, where ha died about I7gs. 

• Bechenhet ntr VOrigine iu Detpotime Oriental. 
Ouvrage posthmne de M. Boulanger. 

" Honstrum horrendum, informe, ingens *' 

A Londres, 1783, ISmo. pp. 336. Printed at Wilkes' 
priyata press, in Gerage-stnat, Westminster, by Thomas 
ntnaer. 



a neutral course between the tno parties — it for 
many years maintained an ascendancy both in 
advertisements and circulation. 

1763, Julif S. 7>rr«-n/tiw, another periodical 
paner by the author of the Geniui, which he 
published daily during the Enatnia, at Oxford, 
ra honour of the peace. Only four numbers 
appeared, and they are seasoned with a con- 
siuerable portion of wit and pleasantry. 

1764. T. Green, from Newhaven, introduced 
printing into Hartford, the capital of the state of 
Connecticut, North America. Like most of his 
brethren printers in America, Green commenced 
his typographical career by the publication of a 
newspaper. 

1764. W.Brown and W.GiLMOBE, printers, 
established a press at Quebec, the capital of 
Lower Canada, in North America, which was 
the first appearance of the art within the whole 

Province of Canada. And it is observed by Mr. 
'homas, that no other press existed in the pro- 
vince until the year 177d, when one was erected 
at Montreal. 

1764, March 24. The Newcastle ChronieU, 
or General Weekly Advertiter, printed and pub- 
lished by Thomas Slack. It still continues to 
be published under its first title by Mr. Slack's 

Cdsons, Thomas and John Hodgson. Mrs. 
Slack, wife of the above genueman, was 
well known in the literary world for her useful 
performances for the benefit of youth. 

1764, Mai/ 4. Mr. Abthdr Beardmorb, an 
eminent attorney, received £1000 damages 
from the king's messengers for false imprison- 
ment for a supposed connection with the Moni- 
tor. Mr. J. Scott stated that Mr. Beardmore, 
Mr. Entick, and Dr. Shebbeare, were the authors 
of this paper, and on December 4, Mr. Beard- 
more received £1,500 damages from the earl of 
Halibx, for false imprisonment in the house of 
a messenger, and on the following day Mr. En- 
tick obtained a verdict for £20, Mr. Fell, book- 
seller, £18, Mr. Wilson, bookseller, £40, and 
Mr. Meredith, clerk to Mr. Beardmore, £200, 
from the earl of Hali&x. 

1764, June 1. Was executed at Guildhall, 
before Mr. Bennett, secondary of Wood-street 
compter, a writ of inquiry of damages, in an 
action of trespass, wnerein Messrs. Wilson 
and Fell, two booksellers in Paternoster-row, 
some dine since imprisoned for printing some 
numbers of the Monitor, were plaintiffs, and 
three of his majesty's messengers defendants; 
when, after many learned arguments by the 
council on both sides, the jury, to compose which 
one person was summoned out of each ward in 
the city of London, withdrew, and in about forty 
minutes brought in the damages at £600. Mr. 
Wilson died at an advanced age, July, 1777. 

1764, Sept. 5. Died, Robert Dodslev, book- 
seller, of Pall-mall, London, whose memory 
will ever be esteemed as a remarkable example 
of genius, springing up and advancing to use- 
fulness, amidst unfavourable circumstances. He 
was bom in 1703, at Mansfield, in Nottingham- 
shire, where his father kept the fn«-schooT, onA 
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could only afford to gfire him a reiy limited 
education. He commenced life as a footman to 
the honoumble Mrs. Lowther, and, by his good 
conduct in that capacity, was as successful in 
obtaining the esteem of those around him, as he 
erer was afterwards, when he had moved into 
more important positions in society. Having 
employed his leisure time in cultivating his intel- 
lect, he began at an early age to write verses, 
which, being shown to his superiors, were 
deemeil so creditable to his abilities, that he was 
encouraged to publish them in a volume, under 
the title of The Mute in Livery. This publica- 
tion was dedicated to his mistress, and came 
forth under the patronage of a highly respectable 
list of subscribers. Dodsley afterwards entered 
the service of Mr. Dartineuf, a noted voluptuary, 
and one of the intimate friends of Pope ; and 
having written a dramatic piece, called Tke Toy- 
thop (founded upon a play of the preceding cen- 
tury), it was shown by his new master to that 
distinguished poet, who was so well pleased with 
it, that he took the author under his protection, 
and made interest for the appearance of the play 
upon the stage. 7Tu Toyihop was acted at 
Covent Garden, in 1735, and met with the 
highest success. In a malignant epistle ad- 
dressed about that time by Curll, the bookseller, 
to Pope, it is insinuated that this was owing to 
patronage alone. But nothing can seem more 
improbable than that Pope and his friends should 
be deceived as to the merit of this piece, or that 
they should interest themselves about a produc- 
tion glaringly destitute of merit. The profits 
arising from this play, and the distinction which 
it obtained for the author, induced him to enter 
upon some regular trade : he chose that of a 
bookseller, as the most appropriate to his taste, 
and that in which he might expect to turn the 
favour of his friends to the best account ; and 
accordingly he opened a shop of that kind in 
Pall-mall. In this new situation, comparatively 
difficult as it may be supposed to have been, the 
same prudence and worth which have gained 
him esteem in his former condition, were not less 
strikingly exemplified. He was able to secure 
for himself and his establishment the counte- 
nance of many of the first literary persons of 
the day, including Pope, Chesterfield, Lyttleton, 
Shenstone,* Johnson, and Glover.f and also of 
many persons of rank who possessed a taste for 

* WlUiam SheoatODe, an Ingenious poet, wu boin at 
Hales-Owen, in Sbiopshire, in 17U, and educated at Ox- 
ford. His worlis consist of sone:8, eieicies, pastorals* a 
poem in Spencer's manner, called tlie Schoolmistress, 
letters, and miscellaneous essays were printed by Dodsley, 
in three vols. Sro. His pastoral elegies possess a softness 
and smoothness of diction in the lilpiest degree pleasing. 
His life was passed in elegant retirement at his seat called 
the Leasowes. near Hales-Oven, and which he devoted 
llis fortune in ImproTlng. He died Feb. II, 1763. Besides 
his life by Dr. Johnson, a i^ood account of Shenstone may 
be found in Dr. Nash's Hittorg of WoreaterMhire, vol. i. 

t Richard Glover, author of Leonidtu, an epic poem, and 
other works, was bora in London, 171s, and was brought 
np as a merchant under liis father, who was in the Ham- 
burgh trade. Mr. Giover distinguished liimseif as a dty 
politician, intaliingthe lead of the opposition at elections. 
In 1781 he was chosen M.F. for Weymouth, He died Nov. 
Si, I7SS, and wu buried in Westminster abbey. 



letters; and thus, in the oonrse of a few yean, 
he became one of the principal persons ^ his 
trade in the metropolis. Proceeding at the samt 
time in his career as an author, he wrote a farce 
entitled the King and the Milter of Matufidd, 
founded on an old ballad of that name, and 
referring to scenes with which he bad bees 
familiar in early life. Animated by a spirit (rf 
adventure, uncommon in his own time, he pub- 
lished, in 1744, a Collection of Playt by Cm 
Authors, in twelve volumes, duodecimo, pre- 
faced by a history of the stage, and illustrated 
by biographical and critical notes ; the whole 
being dedicated to sir C. C. Dormer, to whom 
Mr. Dodsley acknowledges great obligations for 
the use of materials. Another of the more valu- 
able works projected by Dodsley was the Pmep- 
tor, first published in 1749, and designed to em- 
brace what was then thought a complete oooise 
of education. His Select Fablet of Esop (ad 
other Fabuliits, appeared in 1760, and was at 
once pronounced a work of classical el^ance. 
In 1748, he produced a loyal masque on the 
occasion of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, and, 
two years afterwards, a small prose work, entitled 
The Economy of Human Life, in which tlie 
social duties are treated in a style intended 10 
resemble that of the scriptures and other oriental 
writings. In 1768, he ventured to rise t» 
trapdy, and composed Cleone, the fable ffit 
which he derived from a French fiction. Thon^ 
Garrick expressed a mean opinion of the pkj. 
and it was consequently taken to Covent Gar- 
den, it long drew full audiences, which was is 
part attributed to Mis. Bellamy's acting of tht 
heroine. Dr. Johnson admired Cleone so moci 
as to say, that, if Otway had written it, no 
other of his pieces would have been remembend; 
which being reported to the author, he modesil; 
said, " it was too much." A long and prospei'- 
ous professional career enabled Mr. Dodsin te 
retire from business, some years before his death, 
with a large fortune, which, however, made as 
alteration upon his modest and amiable chaiac- 
ter. His humble origin was neither a matter 
which he was anxious to conceal, nor a solject 
of vulgar boasting. He did not forget it, na 
did he allow it to affect his deportment in 1 
manner that could be disagreeable to othtn. 
Mindful, says one of his biographers, "of the 
early encouragement which his own talents ib« 
with, he was ever ready to give the same oppor- 
tunity of advancement to those of others ; and 
on many occasions he not only acted aspob- 
lisher, but as patron, to men of genius. TTicte 
was no circumstance by which he was more 6b- 
tin^uished than by the grateful remembtaaa 
which he retained and always expressed towards 
the memory of those to whom he owed the oMi- 
gation of being first taken notice of in life. 
Modest, sensible, and humane, he retained the 
virtues which first brought him into notice, after 
he had obtained wealth to satisfy every wish 
which could arise from the possession of it. He 
was a generous friend, and acquired the esteem 
and affection of all who were acqnainted wid 
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him. It was his happiness to pass the greater 
part of his life in an intimacy with men of the 
prigfatest abilities, whose names will be revered 
by posterity ; by most of whom he was loved as 
much for the virtues of his heart, as he was 
admired on account of his writings." 

After a life spent in the exercise of every 
social duty, he fell a martyr to the gout, at the 
house of bis friend, Mr. Spence,* at Durham, and 
was interred in the abbey church-yard, where 
his tomb is thus inscribed : 

If yon have any mpect 

for unconunoQ Indostry and Merit, 

regard this place, 

In which are depoaited the Remalna erf 

2tr. RoBiaT Dooslzy : 

who. as an Anthor, raised himself 

modi above what coold have been expected 

from one In his rank of life, 

and without a learned education ; 

and irho, as a Man, was scarce 

exceeded by any in Integrity of Heart, 

and Puity of Manners and Conversation. 

He left this Ufe for a better, Septal, I7t4, 

in the Cist year of liis age. 

Robert Dodsleyhad quitted business in 1759; 
but his brother James, who had been his partner, 
continued the business, and persevered in acquir- 
ing wealth by the most honourable literary con- 
nexions until his death, in 1797. 

1764. During the exile of Mr. Wilkes, there 
ieems to have been a constant correspondence 
between him and Mr. Almon, the bookseller, of 
London. He was residing at Paris, when lord 
Hertford, the ambassador, gave a grand dinner 
to all the subjects of Great Britain, omitting only 
Mr. Wilkes. He sent Almon an account of this 
:onduct, and also a ludicrous paragraph relative 
:o the rev. Mr. Trail, a Scotchman, importing, 
Jiat though lord Hertfort was our ambassador, 
ind David Hume his secretary, yet the rev. Mr. 
Frail administered to the English subjects in 
pirituals. This paragraph was printed in the 
London Evening Pott. The earl of Maichmont 
Doved the house of lords against Mr, Meres, the 
irinter, and the house fined him £100 for it 
Several other printers were afterwards fined every 
ession for some years, £100 each time they 
irinted a lord's name. Lord Marchmont began 
his business. It might, and it ought to have 
leen a question in the house of commons,whether 
he house of lords had a right to levy money in 
bis manner ? But there are very few real friends 



• In a malignant epistte from Cmil, the bookseller, to 
ope, in 1737, Mr. Spence is Introduced as an eariy patron 
roodaley : 

Tia Idnd indeed a Ufery Mute to aid. 
Who scribbles (arces to augment bis trade : 
Where Yoa and Spence and Olover drive the nail. 
The devil's in it U the plot should faU. 

he Rev. Joseph Spence, M.A. was fellow of New college, 
•xford. In 1743 he was made professor of modem history, 
nd presented to the rectory of Oreat Horwood, in 
uckinghamsbire, and in 1754 prebcodary of Durham. He 
Tote An Eaaap on Pove'a Odpuep, and a work entitled 
olj/metU, or an enquiry concerning the agreement be- 
veen the works of the Roman poets and the remains of 
le ancient artists, being an attempt to Ulustzate them 
om each other. Tills ornament of polite literature was 
nf oitimatcly drowned, in a canal in his garden at Byfleet , 
I Sorry, Augnet 28, l7(Se. 



to the liberty of the press. Men sometimes talk 
of it as an inestimable privilege ; but their friend- 
ship lasts no longer than the occasion. A man 
had better make his son a tinker, than a printer 
or bookseller. The laws of tin he can understand, 
but the law of libels is unwritten, uncertain, and 
undefinable. It is one thing to day, and another 
to-morrow. No man can tell what it is.* It is 
sometimes what the king or queen pleases ; some- 
times what the minister pleases ; and sometimes 
what the attomey-generai pleases. — Memoin of 
John Almon , Bookteller, of Piccadilly, London. 

1764, Sept. 20. Died, Charles Hitch, Esq., 
a bookseller of considerable eminence in Pater- 
noster-row, and in the commission of the peace 
for the county of Essex; was master of the 
stationers' company, in 1758. He was buried 
at Eastham. He married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr. Arthur Bettes worth, bookseUer. She 
died in 1777. 

1765, Jan. 23. Mr. Williams, bookseller, in 
Fleet-street, sentenced by the court of king's 
bench to pay a fine of JGIOO, to be imprisoned 
six montns in that court, to stand once in the 
pillory in Old Palace-yard, and to give security 
m the sum of £1,000 for his good behaviour for 
seven years, for publishing the North Briton," 
No. 45, in sheets. Mr. Eearsle^, for republish- 
ing the same in volumes, was discharged on his 
own recognizances. Mr. Eeaisley had a promise 
made to him by the earls of Halifax and Egre- 
mont, that if he would give up the author he 
should not be prosecuted. On the 14th of 
Februanr, Mr. Williams was taken in a hackney 
coach. No. 45, from the king's bench prison, to 
stand, pursuant to the above sentence, in the 
pDlory, in New Palace-yard, Westminster. Op- 
posite to tiie pillory were erected four ladders, 
with cords running from one ladder to another, 
on which were hung a jack-boot, an axe, and a 
bonnet ; the last with a label, Scotch bonnet : the 
boot and bonnet after remaining some time, were 
burnt, the top of the boot having been previously 
chopped off. A gentleman with a purple purse, 
ornamented with ribbons of an orange colour, 
began a collection in favour of Mr. Williams, 
by putting a guinea in himself, by which means 
Mr. Williams obtained above £200 ; one gentie- 
man gave fifty guineas. Mr. Williams held a 
sprig of laurel all the time. The same coach 
earned him back, and the master of it refused 
to take any hire. 

1765. i>tet{, Mr. Edward DoDD,bookseller,in 
Paternoster-row. 

1765. Nicholas Hasselbocht, a pupil of 
Sauer of Germantown, introduced the art of 
printing into the city of Baltimore, of Baltimore 
county, in Maryland, North America. He was 
well supplied with types for printing, both in the 
German and English languages ; and is said to 
have meditated the publication of a German 
version of the bible ; a design which, however, 
was never carried into execution. 



« Any thing, which any man, at any time, for any 
reason, chooaea to be offended with, is a libel.— BenMaai. 

4 U 
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1766. Th* Hofy SibU, with a Commentary, 
by the Tev. Matthew Henry. London : H vols, 
folio. A second edition appeared in 1776. 

1765, Jan. The Royal Granada Gazette, No. 
1, printed by W. Weyland, at St.Georife'stown, 
the capital of the island of Granada. It appears 
that there had been a printing-office on the 
island before this of Weyland's vas opened. 

1766. 7%< Freeport Gazette ; or, the Domi- 
nica AdverHter, printed by William Smith, at 
Roseau, now called Charlottetown, the capital 
of the island of Dominica, in the West Indies. 

1765, July. The Court Miicellany, No. 1. 

1765, Dec. 27. 77ie Liverpool General Adver- 
titer. No. 1. bearing the following motto. " By 
His Majesty's authority. Given at St. James's." 
This paper was commenced by Mr. John Gore, 
and printed by Mr. Nerett. 

1766, Tan. 23. DM, William Caslon, who 
is styled by Rowe Mores " the Coryphoeus of 
letter-founders," though not trained to that busi- 
ness ; " which is a handy-work, so concealed 
among the artificers of it," that Moxon, in his 
indefatigable researches on that subject, " could 
not discover that any one had taught it any other, 
but every one that had used it learnt it of bis own 
genuine inclination." It was by mere chance 
that Mr. Caslon was led to take up the gauntlet, 
and avert from England the reproach of a de- 
pendence on foreign genius in this grand arena 
of human skill. It may be both amusing and 
instructive, to read the rise and progress of his 
professional life. William Caslon was born at 
Cradley, a hamlet of Hales-Owen, in Shropshire. 
He served a regular apprenticeship to an engra- 
Tcr on g^un-locks and barrels, and after the ex- 
piration of his term followed his trade in Vine- 
street, near the Minories. In every branch of 
his art his ability was conspicuous, but his early 
reputation arose chieflj from the dexterity and 
genius he evinced in inventing and engiaving 
ornamental devices on the barrels of fire-arms. 
He did not, however, confine his ingenuity to 
ihat particular employment to which be had been 
brought up, but was occasionally occupied in 
making tools for bookbinders and for chasers of 
silver plate. While he was thus engaged, some 
of his bookbinding punches were noticed for their 
neatness and accuracy bv Mr. John Watts,* the 
printer, who conjectured correctly that he was 
capable of remedying the defects of the existing 
foundries, and who, by engaging to support him, 
and introducing him to the leading typographers 
of the day, induced him to undertake anew one. 
The elder Mr. Bowyer also accidentally saw in 
the shop of Mr. Daniel Browne, bookseller, near 
Temple-bar, the lettering of a book uncommonly 
neat ; and inquiring who the artist was by whom 
the letteiB were made, Mr. Caslon was introduced 
to his acquaintance, and was taken by him to 
Mr. T. James's foundery, in Bartholomew-close. 
Caslon had never before that time seen any part 
of the bosiness ; and being asked by his friend if 

* lii. John Watts, m printer of first-iate emlDence, who 
has before been mentiooed as the able coadjator of the 
Touoos, died Sept. St, l7Sat aged U. 



he thought he could undertake to ent types, he 
requested a single day to consider the matter, 
and then replied he hud no doubt but he could. 
From this answer Mr. Bowyer lent him £200, 
Mr. Bettenham £200, and Mr. Watts £100 ; 
and by that assistance our ingenious artist applied 
himself assiduously to his new pursuit. The 
three printers above-named were of coune his 
constant customers. In 1720, the society for 

Sromoting Christian knowledge deemed it expe- 
icnt to print, for the use of the eastern chnrcbes, 
the New Teitament and Pialler in the Arabic 
language. Mr. Caslon was fixed upon to cut the 
fount, in his specimensof which he distinguished 
it by the name of " English Arabic." After he 
had finished the letters of this fount, he cut the 
letters of his own name in pica roman, and pot 
them at the bottom of one of the Arabic R>eci- 
mens. The name being seen by Samual Fanner, 
he advised Mr. Caslon to cut the whole fount of 
pica. This was accordingly done, and the letter 
exceeded that of the other founders of the time. 
But Mr. Palmer, whose circumstances required 
credit with those whose business would hare been 
hurt by Mr. Caslon's superior execution, repented 
of the advice he had given him,andendettTomed 
to discourage him from any further prognn.* 
Mr. Caslon, being justly disgusted at such treat- 
ment, applied to Mr. Bowyer, under whose in- 
spection lie cut, in 1722, the beautiful fbuBt of 
English which was used in printing Sdda't 
works, and the Coptic tvpes that were made tte 
of for Dr. Wilkins's edition of the PentaUmL 
It is difficult to appreciate the obstacles whick 
Caslon had to encounter in the commencenxai 
of his career. He had the candour to ackno*- 
ledge Mr. Bowyer as his master, and thathehaj 
taught him an art, in which, by dUigence aad 
unwearied application, he arrived to that perfec- 
tion, as not only to remove the necessity of im- 
porting types from Holland ; but in the beaotr 
and elegance of those made by him so tta sat- 
passed the best productions of foreign artificer, 
that the importation of foreign types ceased, and 
his types, in their turn, were frequently exported 
to the continent. Beginning earlv in life, attaia- 
ing an advanced age, and engraving for himsdf, 
he had the advantage of completing his speci- 
men on his own plan. For clearness and uni- 
formity, for the use of the reader and student, it k 
doubtful whether it has been exceeded by aay 
subsequent productions. From 1720 to 1780 
few works were printed with the types of an; 
other foundry, and the editions of tnat interval 
will bear a successful comparison with those of 
any period prior or subsequent for typog^phical 
regiuaritr and general respectability of appear- 
ance. He has since been excelled in individual 
founts, but as a whole his foundry is still im- 
rivalled. He was no less esteemed as a good and 
worthy member of society, than for bis eminence 
in his art. His conduct to his family, his friends, 
and his workmen, were alike deserving of piaise. 



• This circmnataace waa veriikd by Dr. FrankUn, 
was then wcrldoK with Mr. Watts, in Uttle ' 
UncolD's-inn Fields. . 
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tf r. Caslon's fint foundiy was in a small house 
n Helmet-row, in Old-street ; he afterwards 
-emored into Ironmonger-row, and ahout 1736 
nto Cbiswell-street,* where the foundry was 
Tarried on at first by himself, and afterwards in 
:onj unction with William,-]- his eldest son ; whose 
aame first appeared in the specimen of 1742. 
M[r. Caslon's reputation induced his majesty, in 
IT about the year 1750, to place him in the com- 
mission of the peace for Middlesex, which office 
tie sustained with honour to himself and adran- 
tage to the community ; and he now retired from 
the active part of the business, to what was then 
called a country house, at Bethnal Green, where 
lie died, at the age of serenty-four ; and was 
buried in the church-yard of St Luke, Middle- 
sex ; in which parish all his different foundries 
were situated. A monument, erected to his 
memory, is thus briefly inscribed : 

W. Casloh, esq. Ob. 13 Jan. 17M, aet 74. 

Alao, W. CjULON, esq. (son of the above) 

Ob. 17 Aug. 1778, Bt. IS years. 

Mr. Caslon was three times married. The 
name of his second wife was Longman ; of the 
third, Waters ; and with each of these two ladies 
he had a good fortune. He left two sons and a 
daughter; William, the elder, succeeded him 
in Cliiswell-street; Thomas, the younger, was 
an eminent bookseller in Stationers' -court; and 
Mary, who was twice married, first to Mr. She- 
well, a brewer, and afterwards to Mr. Hanbey, 
an ironmonger of large fortune. There is a 
goodmeizobnto print of Mr. Caslon by J. Faber, 
from a painting by F. Kyte, inscribed Guliel- 
mus Caslon. It appears by the Dissertation uf 
Ruwe Mores, page 86, that Mr. Caslon had a 
brother named Samuel, who was his mould- 
maker, and afterwards lived with Mr. George 
Anderton,of Birmingham, in the same capacity. 

1766, Jan. ft. Abstract of the account of his 
majesty's civil government of one year : item, 
To Mr. Basket lor printing JC5,846 Il(. 6d. 

1766. The Media/. This periodical, consisting 
of only thirty-one essays, on various subjects, was 

* In the Vnioenal Magaxhu tta 17S0< tbere la a view of 
Mi. Caslon's type foundry, with portraits of six of his 
workmen. The one marked 3 is that of Mr. Jackson, and 
4thatofMr. OottereU. 

Sir John Hawkins, in his nutorp of Muiie, relates 
the foUowin; anecdote of this dlstini^Bned and excellent 
character; — "Mr. Caslon,*' says su* John, "settled In 
Ironmonger-row, Old-street, and being a great lover of 
mnsic had f^eqnent concerts at his house, which were 
resorted to by many eminent masters ; to these he used to 
invite bis friends, and those of his old acquaintance, the 
companions of his youth. He afterwards removed to a 
large lunise in Chiswell-street, and had an organ In his 
concert room. Afterthst he had stated monthly concerts, 
which, for the convenience of his friends, that they might 
walk home in safety, when the performance was over, 
were on that Thursday of the month which was nearest 
the foil moon ; from which drcomstance Ills guests were 
wont humorously to call themselves Lnna-tlcs. In the 
intervals of the performance the guests rett-eshed them- 
selves at a sidebMurd, which was amply furnished ; and 
when it was over, sitting down to a bottle of wlue and a 
decanter of excellent ale of Mr. Caslon's own brewing, 
they concluded the evening's entertainment with a song 
or two of Purcell's, sung to the harpsichord, ur a few 
catches, and about twelve retired." 

t The abilities of this artist appeared to great advantage 
inaspedmenof types of the learned languages, in ijta. 



published at Newcastle upon Tyne, and pre- 
sented by the author to one of the governesses of 
the lying-in hospital, in Newcastle, to be printed 
for the &nefit of that charity. The number of 
subscribers was very considerable. 

1766, Nov. The Waterford Journal, estab- 
lished by Esther Crawley and Son, and published 
twice a-week, price a halfpenny. 

Bamsay's Waterford Chronicle was also com- 
menced at this time, and published twice a-week, 
at a halfpenny. 

1766. Morning Herald, newspaper. 

1766. The Spendthrift,^o.\. 

1767. In this year tne house of lords deter- 
mined upon printing their JovmaU and Parlia- 
mentary Reeorde ; and it was also strongly urged 
upon their consideration to print the Doonudaif 
Book, the most important of the Anglo-Saxon 
records, that in the event of any accident occur- 
ring to the original, so important a national 
register might not be entirely lost. In con- 
seauence of this petition, the treasury board 
referred the board to the society of antiquaries, 
as to the means through which it should be pub- 
lished ; whether by printing types, or by having 
a copy of the manuscript engraven in fac-simile. 
By Uie examination of several eminent printers, 
it was learned that according to the first plan, 
very many unavoidable errors would occur ; and 
a tracing of the record was then proposed to be 
transferred to copper-plates. An estimate of 
the expense of this was next ordered by the 
treasury board, which amounted to £20,000 
for the printing and engraving of 1260 copies, 
each containing 1664 plates; but this sum, how- 
ever proportioiuilly moderate, was considered too 
large, and the first plan was again reverted to. 
It was then proposed by the learned Dr. Morton, 
that a fount or fac-simile tjrpes should be cut 
under his superintendence, out this scheme was 
also abandoned, on account of the letters in the 
manuscripts continually varying in their forms. 
Notwithstanding this objection, however, there 
is in the History of the Origin and Progress of 
Printing, by Phiiip Luckombe, Lond. 1770. 
8vo. a 174, a specimen of domesday type cut by 
Mr. Thomas Cotterell, the letter-founder; but 
the fac-simile is unfaithful, and the extract very 
corrupt. When Dr. Morton's plan was resigrned, 
the publication of domesday was entrusted to 
Abraham Farley, esq. F.R.S. a gentleman of 
great record learning, and who had access to 
tbe ancient manuscripts for upwards of forty 
Tears. His knowledge, however, did not induce 
him to differ from his original in a single instance, 
even when he found an apparent error ; he pre- 
served in bis transcript every interlineation and 
contraction, and his copy was then placed in the 
hands of John Nichols, esq. F.A.S. &c. and was 
finished in 1783, in two volumes, folio, with the 
types devised by himself, and cut by Mr. Jackson. 

1767, March 31. Died, Jacob Tonson, the 
third bookseller of the name, who is called bv 
Dr. Johnson, " the late amiable Mfc Tonson.'* 
He carried on trade, with great liberality, and 
credit to himself, for above thirty years, in the 
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game shop which had been poosessed by his father 
and great uncle, opposite Catharine-street, in the 
Strand ; but some years before his death, removed 
to a new house on the other side of the way, 
near Catharine-street, where he died, without 
issue. Mr- Steevens in a prefatory advertise- 
ment to the edition of Shakspean/* in 1778, 
honoured the memory of Mr. Tonson with the 
following characteristic eulogium. "To those 
who have advanced the reputation of our poet, 
it has been endeavoured, by Dr. Johnson, in the 
foregoing preface, impartially to allot their divi- 
dend of fame ; and it is with great regret that 
we now add to the catalogue, another, the con- 
sequence of whose death will perhaps affect, not 
only the works of Shakspeare, but oi many other 
writers. Soon after the first appearance of this 
edition, a disease, rapid in its progress, deprived 
the world of Mr. Jacob Tonson ; a man, whose 
zeal for the improvement of English literature, 
and whose liberality to men of learning, gave 
him a just title to aJl the honours which men of 
learning can bestow. To suppose that a person 
employed in an extensive trade lived in a state of 
indifference to loss and gain, would be to con- 
oeire a character incredible and romantic ; but 
it may be justly said of Mr. Tonson, that he had 
enlarged his mmd beyond solicitude about petty 
losses, and refined it from the desire of uniea- 
■onable profit. He was willing to admit those 
with whom he contracted, to the just advantage 
of their labours ; and never learned to consi&r 
the author as an under agent to the bookseller. 
The wealth which he inherited or acquired, he 
enjoyed like a man conscious of the dignity of a 
profession subservient to learning. His manners 
were soft, and his conversation delicate : nor is, 
perhaps, any quality in him more to be censured, 
than tnat reserve which confined his acquaint- 
ance to a small number, and made his example 
less useful, as it was less extensive. He was Uie 
last commercial name of a family which will be 
long remembered ; and if Horace thought it not 
improper to convey theSosii to posterity ; if 

• The iiricei which the London bookaellera have pnld to 
the dUEsrent editors of Slialupeere, are not generally 
known, but prove that the poet has enriched Ihote who 
have UnpoverMed Mm. 

Mr. Rowe was paid ^SS 10 

Mr. Hughes S8 7 o 

Mr.Fope 817 H 

Mr.Fenton SOU 

Mr-G«T S5 17 B 

Mr.Wlialley 19 o 

Mr. Theobald 053 lo 

Mr. Warbuiton soo 

Mr. Capel soo o o 

Dr. Johnson, for first edition .... 375 o o 
„ for second edition .. loo o o 



Total. j^ass 10 A 

Betides very considerable sums to critics without critl- 
cism, and conunentators without a name. 

At the sale of the effects of Mi. Jacob Tonson, in 1767 
one hundred and forty copies of Mr. Pope's edition of 
Shakspeare, in six volumes -Ito. {for which the original 
subscribers paid six guineas) were disposed of at sixteen 
shillings (only) per set. Seven hundred and fifty of that 
edition had then been printed. On the contrary, sir 
Thomas Hanmer's edition, printed In 1744, which was first 
sold for tliree euineas, had arisen to ten before it was le- 
printed.— aeiUfnnan'f Magwtine, vol. Ivil. p. 70. 



rhetoric suffered no dishononr from Quintiliu'i 
dedication to Tm)ho ; let it not be thought that 
we disgrace Shakspeare, by appending io iis 
works uie name of Tonson." Mr. Tonson seired 
the office of high sheriff for the county of Sony 
in 1750; and in 1759 paid the customary fine 
for being excused serving the same impoitailt 
office for the city of London and county of 
Middlesex. In 1747 Dr. Warburton's edition 
of Shakspeare was issued from the press, bt 
which Tonson paid him £600. Though bo 
younger brother, Richard, survived him a fe* 
years, he interfered but little with the concenn 
of the trade, but lived principally at Wats 
Oakley, in the parish of Bray, near Windsor; 
where he was so much respected, that the elecUus 
of New Windsor almost compelled him to lepie- 
sent them in parliament ; an honour which be 
enjoyed at the time of his death. In this de- 
lightful retreat, where his benevolence and tiot- 
mtality were long recollected, he built a ronn 
lighted at the top by a dome, and an anti- 
chamber for the reception of the celebr^ed Kit- 
cat portraits,* which descended to him on tlie 
death of his brother Jacob. Mr. Tonson did nX 
long enjoy the improvement he had made in Ini 
house, and the ornaments he had added to it; 
being unexpectedly cut off, after a few days Al- 
ness, to the regret of his firiends, and the ieef 
affliction of all his poor neighbours. 

1767, Aug. 21. Ditd, Thomas Osbome, a 
bookseller of great eminence, in Gray's Iim, 
London, and many years one of the court of 
assistants of the stationers' company. " Of Tom 
Osbome," says Dr. Dibdin, in his Bibliomnk, 
p. 470, " I have in vain endeavoured to coDect 
some interesting biographical details. What I 
know of him shall be briefly stated. He m 
the most celebrated bookseller of his day; and 
appears, from a series of his Catalogues, is my 
possession, to have carried on a successfiil tiade 
from the year 1738 to 1768. What fortune he 
amassed is not, I believe, very well known: he 
collections were truly valuable, for they con- 
sisted of the purchased libraries of the nuat 
eminent men of those times. In his stature be 
was short and thick ; and, to his inferiors, gene- 
rally spoke in an authoritative and insolest 
manner.f ' It has been confidently related,' sajs 
Boswell, ' that Johnson, one day, knocked Os- 
bome down in his shop, with a folio, and jnit 
his foot upon his neck.' The simple truth I bad 
from Johnson himself. 'Sir, he was inpeiti- 
nent to me, and I beat him. But it was not in 



* These celebrated pottraits became the propoty <t 
Wmiam Baker, esq., M.P. for Berts; whose (tthcr, ik 
V^lliam Baker, many years an aldennan cf the wird of 
Baaslshaw, In the dty of London, manied tfaetnari 
daughter of the second Jacob Tonson. 

t In the latter part of his life his manners were am. 
siderably softened, parUculaily to the yoong baokKlla> 
who had occasion to frequent hisshoplathcponattflf 
their orders. If they were so fortunate as toaUwIiiM 
he was taking wine after his dinner, they were refslailr 
called Into the little parlour in Giay*s Inn to taks s ^M 
with him. " Tonng nan," he would say, " I ban bea 
in business more than fitfty years, and am now wtfd 
more than i£'40,ooo. Attend to your bnalaessj and jM 
will be as rich as I am." 
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his shop: it was in my own chamber.' Of Os- 
borne's philological attainments, the meanest 
opinion must be fonned, if we jndg« £tom his 
advertisements, which were sometimes inserted 
in the London Gazette, and drawn up in the 
most ridiculously vain and ostentatious style. 
He used to tell the public, that ' he possessed 
all the pompous editions of Classicks and Lexi- 
cons.' 1 insert the two following advertisements, 
prefixed, the one to his Catalogue of 1748, the 
other to that of 1753, for the amusement of my 
bibliographical readers, and as a model for 
Messrs. Favne, White, MiUer, Evans, Priest- 
ley, Cuthell, &c.: 'This Catalogue being very 
larg^, and of consequence very expensive to the 
proprietor, he humbly requests, that, if it falls 
into the hands of any gentleman gratu, who 
chooses not himself to be a purchaser of any 
of the books contained in it, that such gentle- 
man will be pleased to recommend it to any other 
whom he thinlcs may be so, or to return it' 
" To his Catalogue of 1753 was the following : 
' To the NobiUty and Gentry who please to 
favour me with their commands. It is hoped, 
as I intend to give no offence to any nobleman 
or gentleman, dbat do me the honour of being 
my customer, by putting a price on my Cata- 
logue, by which means they may not receive it 
as usual — it is desired that such nobleman or 
gentleman as have not received it, would be 
pleased to send for it; and it's likewise requested 
of such gentlemen who do receive it, that, if 
they chuse not to purchase any of the books 
themselves, they would recommaid it to any 
bookish gentleman of their acquaintance, or to 
return it; and the &vour shall be acknowledged 
by, their most obedient and obliged, 

'T.OSBORNB.' 

"The Harleian collection of manuscripts 
was purchased by government for £10,000, and 
is now deposited in the British Museum. The 
books were disposed of to Thomas Osborne, of 
Gray's Inn, bookseller; — ^to the irreparable loss, 
and I had almost said, the indelible disgrace, of 
the country. It is, indeed, for ever to be 
lamented, that a collection, so extensive, so 
various, so magnificent, and intrinsically valu- 
able, should have become the property of one, 
who necessarily, &om his situation in life, be- 
came a purchaser, only that he might be a vender, 
of the volumes. Osborne gave £13,000 for the 
collection; a sum, which must excite the 
astonishment of the present age, when it is 
informed that lord Oxford gave £18,000 for 
the binding only, of the least part of them. In 
the year 1743-4, appeared an account of this 
collection, under the following title, Caudogut 
Bibliotheca Harleianie, ^c. in four volumes (the 
5th not properly appertaining to it.) Dr. John- 
son was employed by Osborne to write the 
Preface, which, says Boswell, ' he has done with 
an ability that cannot fail to impress all his 
readers with admiration of his philological 
attainments. The first two volumes are written 
in Latin by Johnson; the third and fourth 
volumes, which are a repetition of the two 



former, are composed in English by Oldys ; and 
notwithstanding its defects, it is the best cata- 
logue of a large library of which we can boast. 
It should be in every good collection. To the 
volumes was prefixed the following advertise- 
ment : ' As the curiosity of spectators, before die 
sale, may produce disorder in the disposition of 
the books, it is necessary to advertise the pnb- 
Uc, that there will be no admission into the 
librarv before the day of sale, which will be on 
Tuesday the 14th of February, 1744.' It seems 
that Osborne had charged the sum of ds. for 
each of his first two volumes, which was repre- 
sented by the booksellers 'as an avaricious inno- 
vation ;' and, in a paper published in the Cham- 
pion, tiiey, or their mercenaries, reasoned so 
jusdy as to aUege, that, if Osbome could afford 
a verv large price for die library, he might 
therefore affoni to give away the Catalogue,' 
Preface to vol. iii. p. 1. To this charge Os- 
bome answered, that his Catalogue was drawn 
up with great pains, and at a heavy expense; 
but, to obviate all objections, ' those,' says he, 
' who have paid five siuUings a volume, sliall be 
allowed, at any time witlun three months after 
the day of sale, either to return them in ex- 
change for books, or to send them back, and re- 
ceive their money.' This, it must be confessed, 
was sufficiendy Uberal. Osborne was also ac- 
cused of rating ki$ books at too high a price. To 
this the following was his reply, or rather Dr. 
Johnson's ; for the style of the doctor is sufficiendy 
manifest : ' If, therefore, I have set a high value 
upon books — if I have vainly imagined litera- 
ture to be more fashionable than it really is, or 
idlv hoped to revive a taste well nigh extinguished, 
I Imow not why I should be persecuted with 
clamour and invective, since I shall only suffer 
by my mistake, and be obliged to keep those 
books which I was in hope* of selling.' Preface 
to the 3d volume. The fact was, that Osborne's 
charges were extremely moderate ; and the sale 
of the books was so very slow, that Johnson 
assured Boswell, ' there was not much gained 
by the bargain.' There will also be found, in 
Osborne's Catalogue of 1748 and 1753, some 
of die scarcest books in English literature, 
marked at two, or three, or four shillings, for 
which three times the number of poimds is now 
pven." 

1767. The New TVriameRf, translated into the 
Gaelic language by the rev. James Stuart,* 
minister of KilUn, and printed at Edinburgh, at 
die expense of the " Society in Scotland for pro- 
pagating Christian Elnewledge;" assisted by a 
grant of £300 from the London society. It was 
printed in 8vo. with rules for reading die Gaelic 
at the end. 

1767, Smt. Died, John Ubers, a journeyman 
printer, at Amsterdam, in Holland, at the extra- 
ordinary age of one hundred and six years. 

1767, Dee. Died, John Reeves, an eminent 
law printer in the Savoy, London. 



* Mr. Stmutt died Jane 30, 1789. in the sgth yeu of hi* 
age, and tbe flftjr-iecond of Ills ministrv. 
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1707, Dee. 23. Died, John Newberv, manv I 
years a respectable bookseller in St Paul's chuicn 
yard, London, and who is characterized by sir 
John Hawkins as "a man ofgood understand- 
ing, and of great probity." He was the first of 
the profession who mtrodiuced the regular system 
of a juvenile library; and the several little books 
which he published for "masters and misses," 
of some or which he was the reputed author, 
were highly creditable to his head and his heart: 
he generally employed men of considerable ta- 
lents in such undertakings. See some particulars 
of an altercation between Mr. Newbeiy and Dr. 
Hill, in Gentleman't Magazine, v. xxi. p. 600. 

1787. The Babler. These essays were written 
by Mr. Hugh Kelly,* which he contributed to 
Owen's Weekly Chr'&nicle, during the years 1763, 
1764, 1766, and 1786. The subjecte are well 
varied; the moral is, for the most part good; and 
the style, though not perfectly correct, or much 
polished, is easy and perspicuous. — Drake. 

Mr. Kelly also contributed to the same paper, 
the Memoirt of a Magdalene, under the title of 
Louisa Mildmay. 

1767. The Nantieal Almanack, projected by 
Dr. Nevil Maskelyne.-)- 

1768. Died, Peter Simon Fodrnieb, a 
French engraver, printer, and letter fonnder, 
and author of several ingenious treatises on the 
rise and progress of tjrpography. This eminent 
artist descended to the very origin of printing, 
for the sake of knowing it thoroughly ; and in 
1737 published a table of proportions to be ob- 
served between lettess, in order to determine the 
height and relation to each other. His chief 
work is entitled Manual Typograpkiqae, in two 

* Hugh Kdl7 was bora on the banks of the lake (rf Kil. 
lamey, in the year I73{, and after a liberal achool eda- 
catloD, he was bound anventice to a star-maker, in Dub- 
lin. When out ofhlatliae he set oat forLondon, in order 
to procmc a llvdlbood bj Us business, bnt for want of 
•mployment, and being a stranger and fHendless, he was 
reduced to the ntmoit distress for the means of subsist- 
«oce. Becoming acgnalated with an attorney, be was em- 
ployed by lilm in oopyhig and transcribing, which be 
prosecnted with so macb propriety, that he earned about 
three guineas a-week ; bat this employment, thoogh 
tmOtslble, could not be agreeable to a man of liis original 
genius and lively torn of mind. From his accidental 
acquaintance with some txioksellers, in 176a, he became 
Uie editor of the £«br's JfuMwn and Court MagtMine, and 
other periodical publications, in which he wrote so many 
original essays, and pretty pisces of poetry, that his fame 
was quickly spread among the booksellera, and he found 
himself fully employed In various branches of that transi- 
tory kind of literature. In \7tS he produced his comedy 
of Falu Delieaep, which was received with such anlversal 
applause, as at once to establish his reputation as a dra- 
matic writer. The success of this play Induced Mr. Kelly 
to ooDtinae writing for the stage, for wlilch he produced 
several comedies, and the tragedy of ClemenHna. Un- 
happily for our author and his funily, the sedentary life 
to which his constant labour subjected him, proved the 
bane of his health ) for early in the year 1777, an abscess, 
framed in his side, after a few days illness, put a period to 
his life on the 3d day of Ftbmary, at his house in Gough- 
sqoare, in the SSfh year of his age. He left behind liim 
a widow and Ave children, of the last of which she was 
delivered about a month after his death. Mr. Kelly's 
stature was below the middle size. His comptezion was 
Cair, and his constitution lalher inclined to corpulency ; 
bnt he was remarkably cheerful, and a most pleasing and 
facetious companion. As a husband and a father tiia con- 
duct was singnlariy exemplary. 

t Dr. Maskelyne was bom in London, Oct. 0, 1733, and 
died atriamstead house, Feb. t, 1811. 



volumes octavo, and it may justly be said af 
Foumier that his genius illustrated and enlarged 
the typographic art. He was of the most plat- 
ing manners, and a man of virtue and pie^. 

1768, Mim 1. A trial took place before Um 
master of the rolls, wherein the proprieton of 
the opera of Love in a Village were plaiatiilk, 
and a printer who had printed and publidied a 
pirated edition of the said poem, was defendant. 
A perpetual injunction was granted, and the 
defendant was obliged to account with the pbuD- 
tiSs for the profits of the whole number printed 
and sold, although die opeia was not, till after 
the printing of the pirated edition, entered at 
stationers' hall. 

1768. George Allen, esq., of Grange, near 
Darlington, in the county of Duriiam, established 
a press in bis own house, and executed several 
pieces of typographical and antiquarian lone. — 
See Martin's Catalogue of Booki Privuuly 
Printed. London. 1824. 

1768. Died, Jacob Ilive, a printer and type- 
founder, of Aldersgate-street, London. " nive," 
says Mr. Nichols, " who was somewhat disordered 
in his mind, was author of several treatises oa 
religious and other subjects. He published ia 
17£^ an oration proving the plurality of worlds, 
that this earth is hell, that the souls of men are 
apostate angels, and that the fire to punish those 
confined to this world at the day of judgment 
will be immaterial, written in 1729, spokiai at 
Joiners' hall, pursuant to the will of his mother.* 
A second pamphlet, called A Dialogue betxttu 
a Doctor of the Church of England and Mr. 
Jacob Ilive, upon the subject of the Oration, 1733. 
This strange oration is highly praised in Hol- 
well's third part of Interesting Events rdating to 
Bengal. For publishing Modest Remarks m 
the late Bishop Sherlock^s Sermons, he was con- 
fined in Clerkenwell Bridewell from June Ifi, 
1766, till June 10, 1758, during which period 
he published. Reasons offered for the Rrformatum 
of the House of Correction in Clerkenwell. In 
1751 Mr. Ilive published a pretended translatioD 
of The Book of Jasher, said to have been made 
by Alcuin of Britain. 

1768. The Holy Bible, with a commentarr by 
Dr. Dodd, from the notes of lord Clarendon,'^. 
Locke, &c., three vols, folio. London. 

1768. Died, Samuel Fancourt, aged ninety 
years. He was the fiist promoter of circulating 
libraries in England. 

1768, June 8. Died, Andrew Millar, one of 
the most eminent booksellers in the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Millar was literally the artificer 
of his own fortune. By consmumate industry, 
and a happy train of successive patronage and 
connexion, he rose to the highest station in his 
profession. He had little pretensions to learn- 
ing ; but had a thorough knowledge of mankind, 
and a nice discrimination in selecting his litenuy 
counsellors ; and also fortunate in bis assistants 
in trade. " Millar," says Boswell, " though no 



« This talented but eccentric lady was "<'«'«**' 
daughter of Thomas James, noticed at page M7. 
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t^eat Judg* of literature, bad good sense enough 
to have for his friends very able men to give him 
their opinion and advice in the purchase of copy- 
rig'ht, the consequence of which was his acquinng 
a very large fortune, with great liberality." Dr. 
Johnson said of him, " I respect Millar, tai ; he 
has raised the price of literature." During the 
hetter half of this century, Jacob Touson and 
Andrew Millar were the best patrons of litera- 
ture; a fact rendered unquestionable, by the 
valuable works produced under their fostering 
and genial hands. Mr. Millar took the principtQ 
charge of conducting the publication of Jonn- 
son's Dictionary. In 1767 Mr. Millar relin- 
quished his business to Mr. Cadell, who had 
been his apprentice, and retired to a villa at 
Kew Green, where he died, and was buried in 
the cetnetry at Chelsea. His widow married sir 
Archibald Grant, bart., of Monymusk, Aberdeen- 
shire. She died at her house in Pall Mall, Oct.' 
25, 1788, and left the whole of her estate, sup- 
posed to be at least £15,000, to be disposed of 
at the discretion of her three executors, tne Rev. 
Dr. Trotter, Mr. Grant, and Mr. Cadell. It 
appears by one of the cases on literary property, 
that Mr. Millar paid fifty guineas to Dr. Ann- 
strong* for the copyright of the poem of the 
Economy of Love. 

1768, June 18. In the court of king's bench 
Mr. Wilkes was sentenced as follows: — That for 
the publication of the North Britain, No. 46, in 
volumes (of which 2000 copies had been printed 
for sale) he should pay a bne of £500, and be 
imprisoned ten calendar months : and for pub- 
lishing the Essay on Woman, (of which only 
twelve copies were printed for the use of so 
many particular friends,) that he should pay 
likewise a fine of £500, and be imprisoned twelve 
calendar months, to be computed from the ex- 
piration of the term of the former imprisonment : ' 
to find security for his good behaviour for seven 
years; himself in £1000, and two sureties in 
£500.t 

1768, Aug. 20. Died, James Abree, printer 
and proprietor of the Canterbury News Letter, 
aged sevens-seven years, who was for many 
years the only printer in that city. 

1768. The first Wedtly Magazine in Scot- 
land, was commenced by Walter Ruddiman, 
jun. at Edinburgh. 

1768, Dec. Died, M. De Coignard, a printer 
at Paris, worth £ 1 80,000 steriing. 



• John Annstzonf wu bom at Costleton, Roxborgh- 
shtre, in ScotUnd, where his father was n^ister. He 
became an eminent phTsldan in London, and wai the 
author of several books on medicine. In 1744, he pub- 
lished theXrt ofPraening healtki one ofthe best didactic 
poems In our langoage. Dr. Armstrong was a man 
matljr beloved br his fHends for the goodness of his 
heart, u well aa for hla literarjr talents. He died Jane 
SI, 17711. 

t The following printed notice was stack upon the 
doors (rfthe chnrdiei In the city of London one Sunday 
mcsninf, viz. : — ** The prayers of the congregation are 
canestlf desired for the restoration of libeitir, dependlog 
on the election of Mr. Wilkea." This n* the great con- 
test which he had for the coanty of Middlesex, against the 
(oveniment candidate, and thoagb elected by a great ma- 
JoritT, hi> election wai let aside by the house of conunoBt. 



1768. Jan. 1. The Mucellany, No. 1, by Na- 
thaniel Freebody. [Bishop Home.*] 

1768, July. The Oxford Magazine, No. 1. 
1768. Morning Chronicle newspaper. 

1768, Aug. The Essex Gazette, printed and 
published by Samuel Hall, in the city of Salem, 
the capital of Essex county, in the province of 
Massachusetts, North America. Mr. Hall bad 
removed from Newport, and had opened his 
office in the city in the month of April preceding, 
being the first press erected in the city of Salem, 
and the third of the province. Salem is. said 
to have been the spot first fixed upon by the 
small number of persons who became the founders 
of the colony of Massachusetts. Its original 
name was Nehum-kek. 

1769, Feb. 22. Died, William Mount, esq. 
treasurer of St. Thomas's hospital, and eminent 
for works of charity. He had been master of 
the stationers' company three years, 1733-35. 

1769, Apnl 13. Died, Richard Manbv, a 
booksellerf of great eminence, of Ludgate-hill. 
He was fined for the office of sherifi'; and was 
master of the stationers' company, to whom he 
gave £100 for the use of the poor. He died at 
Walthamstow. 

1769, May. Died, Edward Sav, many years 
a respectable printer, and master of the station- 
ers' company in 1763. His son, Charles 
Green Say, well known as printer of the 
Gazetteer, General Evening Post, and other news- 
papers, died November, 1776. 



* Qeorge Home was bora at Otham, near Maidstone, In 
Kent, November 1, 1730. He waa successor to Dr. Stan- 
hope, In the deanery of Canterbory, and afterwards bishop 
of Norwich. His lordship nnlted in a remarkable degree, 
learning, brightness of imagination, sanctity of man- 
ners, and sweetness of temper. Foot volumes of his In- 
comparable sermons are published. His Cammenlmrf vm 
the Pmlpu, In s vob. 4to. " will (aa the writer of his 
epitaph expresses it) continue to be a companion to the 
closet, till the devotion of earth shall end in the hallelojaha 
of heaven." Dr. Home also wrote a celebrated piece of 
irony, in reply to Adam Smith's sketch of David Home's 
life. He died at Eltham, January 17, 1793. 

t Dunton characterises the fbUowtngbookseUert :— 

Benjamin Alsof was a fint-rate bookseller for some 
years, but sec the rambling fate of some men : for Ben 
being a wild sort of a spark, he left his shop to get a com- 
mission in Monmouth's army : and, aa Ben told me in 
Holland, had the dnke succeeded, he liad been made an 
eail, or a baron at least : i. e. " If the sky had fell he had 
catched a lark." I succeeded captain Alsop in his shop in 
the Poultry j and had lived there to this Yory hour, had I 
found any ideasure in noise and hurry. 

B(r. Batirsbt. He printed The I^fanes Laumer, and . 
Are Clericalie, and has porchased other copies that have 
sold well. He is scrupnloudy honest : he never abridged 
another man's copy, or pnrcbasedhls author by out-bidding. 
And his way of trafllck is all alx>ve-board : for aa soon aa 
his tcogne is allowed to speak (for there is a small em- 
bargo upon it) he betrays the faults of what he sells. And 
should a child be sent to his shop, he would not take a 
farthing more than the price. 

Mr. BaAoo. He was formerly a bookseller, and is now 
a publisher in Ave-Mary-lane. He has been unhappy, but 
his soul la too great to be crushed under tlie weight of 
adverse storms 1 yet at the same time, Beujamln Bngg la 
of a soft, easy, aUkble temper : and, having learned the 
art of publishing, and bdngjust in his dealings, is like to 
have constant employment. 

Mr. BiLLiNosuiT, by the Boyal Exchange. He had the 
character of bdng a very honest, leUgtouB man, and (if I 
do not mistake; was aconstant hearer of Mr. Watson for 
many years. But for what reasons I eoold never team, 
has been disturbed in his mind and very near dlstntctiOD, 
bat I hear ha is thorouchly recovered, (lid aetiaaextnor- 
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1769. Died, Henry Woodfall, a printer in 
PaterHostei-Tow, London. He was master of 
the stationen' company in 1766, and an old 
member of the common council. He died 

dlnuy oaunple of pietj, modentlont tempeimnce, and all 
other Cbiistlan Tiitaes. He was b*wr ^ having a wife 
and lOD tbat undentood his trade, lo that during hia long 
indisposition tala shop mi stUl managed to the beet ad- 
Taatage. 

Mr. Baraa, In neet«treet He had ever tiie chanuitCT 
of being a Terr merdftal, jnit, and peaceable man, nerer 
latenoeddlingvlth state matteri. He is aconstant hearer 
at St Dnnstan's chaidi, and I doubt not, as his charities 
are free and large, *'the blessings of him that is ready to 
parish vrlll come apon him ;" nnOier are any of his Tiitoes 
hi»mi.h«j b7 TBoity oT Bffectstioii, foT he is liberal from a 
principle of conscience, and h amble to the last degree. I 
shall only add, he has a large acqoaintance amongst the 
lawyers, and is himself a very thriring bookseller. 

Nicholas Bodsinoton. By an industarloos manage- 
ment he lias gathered a good estate, and makes a consider- 
able figote in the parish where he lives. He deals moch 
in biUea, testaments, and common prayer books. He 
purchased Mr. Keach*s TraoeU of True Oodltneu of me, 
and deals much in the country : but to have done with him, 
he has the satisfiurtion to belong to a very beautifal wife. 

Mr. BoswiLL, at " The Dial," in Fleet-stteet. He Is a 
very genteel person : and it is In Mr. Boswill thatallquall- 
tleB meet that are essential to a good churchman or an 
accomplished bookseller. 

Mr. BiAsa. He Is the fltther of the company of sta- 
tioners for age and experience. He is a tsir-conditioned 
man, very obliging to all his customers, and loves to do 
boalncss without ™«Miig a nciae of it. 

Mr. Bi.Aias. He is a substantial, honest citizen i de- 
vout and religious, without making a trade of it ; or, as 
some of his neighbours In a too literal sense, making " a 
gain of godliness." 

Mr. BDaaovoBS, In LitUe Britain. He is a very beanti- 
tol person, and his wit sparkles as well as his eyes. He 
has as much address, and as great a presence of mind as I 
ever met with. He is diverting company, and perliaps as 
well qnallfied to make an alderman as any bookseller in 
UtUe Britain. 

Mr. BsAsowsLL and Mr. MozoM were partners all the 
time I employed them ; the former is very generxnis and 
Obliging, andtbelatterupon all acconntsa very fair dealer. 

NATBAinai. CaoDCB. I think I have given yon the 
very soul of his character when 1 have told you that his 
talent lies at collection. He has melted down the best of 
our English histories Into twelve penny books, which are 
filled with wonders, rarities, and curiosities: for, you 
must know, his title.pages are a little swelling. I have a 
hearty friendship for him j but he has got a habit of leer- 
ing under his bat, and made it a great part of his business 
to bring down the reputation of Second Splra I 

Sahubl Crouch. He is just and punctual in all bis 
dealings : never speaks 111 of any man : has a swinging 
sonl of his own : would part with all he haa to serve a 
friend ; and that's enough for one bookseller, 

Thohas Cockril, senior. He was always up to the 
ears among great persons and business (perhaps engaging 
for a third volume) : yet I will do my rival that Justice to 
say he was a very religious, charitable man. The printing 
the Morning Exercitt, and ChamotPt Work*, brought him 
into great credit. He was a member of Dr. Annesley's 
church for many years, and was his true and generous 
friend to the day of his death. Mr. Nathaniel Taylor vras 
his particular friend, and preached his funeral sermon, in 
which he gave him an extraordinary character. His 
kinsman, Mr. Thomas Cockril, is a living transcript of his 
oncle*s virtues snd public spirit. 

Mr. Child. He is one of a generous and open temper, 
an easy and free conversation, with abundance of wit, and 
nice reasoning above most of his brethren , and less could 
scarce be expected from one that had been a partner with 
the Ingenious Swall. 

Isaac Clsavs, In Chancery-lane. He is a very chaste, 
modestman; he counts all public boasting of his virtue 
but so many penances before the people, and the more you 
applaud bim the more yon abash him. He is religiously 
sober In bis own family and amongst his neighbours, and 
If we follow liim to church we shall there find him making 
a covenant with his eyes. Andlf such fine things may be 
said of bis chastity, what might I say of hlsjostice, hu- 
mility, patience, &c., would my room allow It; however 
I Shan add this to his character, that he has the honour to 
be well knowntolawyersof the first tank, and has printed 
several Emintnt Trial*. 



wealthy and respected, learing a son, Heniy 
Sampson Woodiall, whose memoir will alvays 
be dear to literature, being well known as the 
printer of the Letten of JutUut. These xseie- 



Mr. Davis, InComhilL— His loyalty sits like bis cliailty* 
easy and free, and yet steady and unmoveabte ; aiMl bdng 
set on the pinnacle of trade (for he lives neartbe Royal 
Exchange), every thing he sees informs him. 

Mr. D — TON.— He Is very happy in a very li cai i liful 
wife, and she In as kind of husband: they have Uved so 
happily since their marriage, that, sure enough, tte bsms 
of their matrimony were asked In heaven. As Mr. 
D— ton may value himself upon his beantifiil cbcAcc, so 

That bright soul which heaven has given his apuu s c 
Makes idl herchsrms with double lustre shlnei 

and, therefore, as the ingenious Hopkins once said in 
anoUiercase, 

" Hake beauteous D— ton vrith the first advance. 
Charming at every step, with every ^ance ; 
Sweet as her temper paint her heav«Dly tecej 
Draw her but like, yon give your idece a gtarce. 
Blend for her all the beauties e'er yon knew, 
tot so his Venus fam'd Apdles drew. 
But hold— to make her most divinely bir. 
Consult herself, youll find all beauty there." 

Mr. BvxTs, at the Green Dragon. He Is excectfng 
good-natured, free from envy and variety ; he is vcfy 
cheerftil and pleasant In conversation, but not talkative; 
yet has a sudden way of repartee, very witty and sar- 
prising. It was In this house tliat the beautiful Radwl 
gave me that frdal wound, mentianed in pa{^ 47. And I 
shall ever ai^owledge the generous dvilitrea I received 
from Mr. Evets (and his predecessor the Widow md- 
dows) during the continuance of tliat youthful umaar. 

Mr. Fox, In Westminster ball. He Is a refined poUticiaB, 
without what some will say it Is impossible to be so, sad 
that Is — dfutmiiiofum. When allh>ntsare offered him, be 
does not (as others,) dissemble them; but, like hl»i«»lf, 
only scorn and conquer tbem. And to hia kiKnriedge ia 
trade, he has Joined no vulgar eiudition, vriildi all Us 
modesty is not able to conoeaL 

Mr. Fbbbiiam, by Temple Bar. He Is of a eci uiteuus 
ajikble nature, and very obliging to aU be has to do 
withal ; and 1 found (by that small correspondeoce 1 hare 
had with him,) he was tired as well as bom a geotlemaa. 

Mr. GwiLLiu, in Bishopgate-street. He was originaDT 
a clasp maker, but ia now a bookseller. He nnderstaadi 
the iwf Drfeet of all books; and, though he is resolved 
for a while, will go as low as It is ponible. He printed 
the Whale Duty of Woman ; Mr. Larkin's VUiomM ^ Ike 
World to Come; keeps Bristol fkir every year, and is a 
very thriving man. 

Mr. Hancock.— He is my very old friend and argnahi. 
tance; and I may say of bun as king William said of Mr. 
Carstaires, " I have known him long, and I know him to 
be a truly honest man." He printed for that pioos and 
famous divine, B(r. Thomas Brooks, and I liave seen tbe 
fonrteenth edition of one of bis books, so that he has got 
a considerable estate by bookselling ; and both he and his 
aged father before him had the character of being two fait 
dealers. 

Mr. Hawzs.— This honest brother has done me joAkc 
at St. Alban'a, and I will endeavour to do him jnstioe 
here. He haa been a very cordial promoter of The R^fvm- 
ation of Mannen, and joints many useful pieces far those 
societies. Be has printed several Tmatitet of Deeo^am, 
which have been dispersed at a chetqi rate. He was oob- 
cemed in making public Blr. Norris's lieal World. He is 
Just In trade, and knows his business very w^L 

Mr. HoDosoN.— He "calls a spade a spade;" and is an 
Just in his dealings, that I verily think (were it not dk- 
cretion) he would avoid a witness. HIswordlshlsparcb. 
ment, and his yes his oath, which he will not violate for 
fearorgain. Behas good success in his trade, and havial 
an honest design in every thing he does, dare poUish that 
to the world which others would keep as a secret. 

Mr. HAana. — I believe bIm an honest man, and a 
warm votary fbr High Church. He printed Mr. Waley's 
Life of Ckriit, and makes a considerable figure bi Oa 
stationers' company. 

Mr, William Hartlsv, a very comely, personable man. 
He deals much, and haa his shop w^ furnished with 
ancient books, that are very valuable. He prints naay 
excellent translations, and has a good acqoalalanc^ 
amongst whom I would reckon the Ingenions Mr. Abd 
Boyer. He is one that does not forget any Ikvoars doee 
to him, but will watdi hia o{ipoitimlty to be gntelU. 
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brated letters fint appeared January 21, 1769, 
Eind the famous letter (35) to the Ling, December 
19, in the same year. 

1769. A Prayer Book, in the Manks dialect, 
Isle of Man, bears this imprint. 

1769. The Holy Bible, with notes by Philips, 
two Tols. 4to.' London. It is entitled the Roi/al 
Imperial Bible, and is the largest letter of any 
4to. printed at this time. 

1769, Nov. 10. Mr. Wilkes obtained a ver- 
dict and £4,000 damages against the earl of 
Halifax, for the seizure of bis papers and im- 
prisonment of his person. The king signified 
that all expenses incurred in consequence of 
actions or prosecutions relative to the North 
Briton, No. 45, should be defrayed by the crown. 

1769. Dr. Robertson, the historian of Scot- 
land, obtained from the booksellers, the sum of 
£4,600 for his History of the Reign of Charkt 
V. 3 vols. 4to., then supposed to be tiie largest 
sum ever paid for the copyright of a single book. 
For his History of Scotland, published in 1769, 
he had received £600. 

1769. The American Magazine, to which was 
subjoined the transactions of the American 
philosophical society. Nichola, a Frenchman, 
Its editor, being an academician. It continued 
only one year. 

1769, Jan. Town and Country Magazine. 

1769. Nov. The Parliament Spy, 'So. I. 

1769. Dec. 9. The Tuner, No. 1. 

1769. Nottingham Journal. Mr. Samuel 
Cresswell purchased the Courant from Mr. Ays- 
cough, and changred the name into the above 
paper. 

1770, /an. 8. A fire broke out on the premises 
of Messrs. Johnson and Payne, booksellers. 
Paternoster-row, which were entirely consumed, 
together with the house of Mr. Cocks, printer, 
and damaged the house of Mr. Crowder, book- 
seller, adjoining. One thousand pound's worth 
of bibles and prayer books, belonging to the 
proprietors of the Oxford press, was destroyed. 

1770. Feb. 17. In the London Gazette of this 
day, (printed by E. Owen and T. Harrison, in 
Warwick-lane,) is the following notice: — The 
public are desired to take notice, that his majes- 
ty's printing-oflice is removed from Blackfriars to 
New-street, near Gough-square, in Fleet-street, 
where all acts of parliament, &cc., are printed 
and sold by Charles Eyre and William Strahan, 
his majesty's printers. 

1770. At this time there were only four circu- 
lating libraries in London and its neighbourhood. 

1770,Fei. 17. TAe ITAifpenrr, No. 1, a violent 
party paper, written in opposition to the govern- 
ment, under lord North's administration. The 
author and printer were often pursued by bills of 
indictment, and warrants for their apprehension. 
A person, for selling No. 6, was sentenced, in the 
court of king's bench, to six months' imprison- 
ment ; and at the expiration of that time to suffer 
six months' imprisonment more for selling No. 6, 
and afterwards to be bound, himself in £200, 
and two sureties in £60 each, for his good beha- 
viour for two years. 



1770, June 2. John Alhon, bookseller, in 
Piccadilly, was tried in the court of king's bench, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of ten marks, and to 
be bound over for his good behaviour two years, 
himself in £400, and two sureties in £200 each, 
for selling a copy of the London Museum,* con- 
taining, amongst other things, Junius's Letter to 
the * * • «. The q uestion may be repeated, 
" Why of all the booksellers in the kingdom was 
Almon singled out for selling only ? All the 
booksellers sell magazines, and all the magazines 
contained Juniui's Letter."f It appears tnat his 
name was pnt on the title-page wiUiout his con- 
currence ; and that when iheifuseums were sent 
to Mr. Almon's shop, Mr Almon was out of 
town ; however, he came home in the course of 
the day, and having heard of the minister's 
orders to prosecute the printers, he instantly 
ordered the sale of .filler's pamphlets to be 
stopped, and the unsold copies to be returned. 
However, the ministerial runners or informers 
had been too quick, they had bought one or two 
copies; and the ministers, as it should seem, 
being now rejoiced that they had caught their 
enemy, the prosecution was immediately com- 
menced against him, and though, as the reader 
sees, his concern with the publication was very 
small and very remote, yet he was brought to 
trial before any of the ouier printers. His con- 
viction they reckoned certain ; and that seems to 
have been the principal object. Even in striking 
the special jury, there was an obvious partiality; 
for althougn the king was party, several servants 
of the king's household, and gentlemen in the 
public offices, were allowed to be of the forty- 
eight. Mr. Almon objected to several of these 
names, in the order they were mentioned, and 
said they were servants of his majesty, who was 
party in the cause ; but his objection was over- 
ruled ; and upon reducing the jury, he was 
under the necessity of leaving a clerk of the 
war-office for foreman, as a lesser evil than any 
of the twelve he was allowed to strike out. 

Lord Mansfield, in addressing the jury, said: 
There are two grounds in this trial for your con- 
sideration. The first is matter of fact, whether 
he did publish it. The second is, whether the 
construction put upon the paper by the informa- 
tion in those words where there are dashes, and 



* The London Muteum of PoHHes, Miaeetlanieat and 
lAteratim. Printed by John Miller, near Patemostei- 
row ; and sold by John Almon. PiccadiUy. 

t Mr. Almon had published a monthly work called the 
PolUieal Register, which partook. In some degree, of the 
plan of a magazine i bat principally consisted of politics. 
Aboat the close of the second volume be had Inserted a 
plan for augmenting the army in Ireland. It was the 
king's own plan, written by himself. He showed it only 
to general Harvey, who made some corrections in it, bat 
did not take the paper away. In a few days it was printed 
in the Register, as corrected. The day after the publica- 
tion the king sent Mr. Barnard, Jan., to Mr. Almon, to 
know how he obtained that paper? Mr. Almon declined, 
in the most respectfal terms, giving an answer to the 
question. But he rightly foresaw that his refusal would 
Inevitably draw on Um Uie resentment of the court, and 
therefore dlscontinaed the pablication. In a short time 
this apprehension was veriAed, fbr selling Junius's letter^ 
In wliich It could scarcely be said Uiat he had even a 
distant concern. So eager were the court to seize any 
tntenee for proaecnting him. 

4 X 
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not words at length, is the true conttnictioii; 
that is, whether the application is to be made to 
the king, to the administration of his govern- 
ment, to his ministers, to the members of the 
house of cummons, to England, Scotland, 
America, as put upon it by the information; 
because, after your verdict, the sense so put 
upon it will be taken to be the true sense; there- 
fore, if you are of opinion, that this is materially 
the wrong sense, it will be a reason for not con- 
victing him upon that sense. In the first place, 
as to the publication, there is nothing more cer- 
tain, more clear, nor more established, than that 
the publication — a sale at a man's shop— and a 
sale therein, by his servant, is evidence, and not 
contradicted, and explained, is evidence to con- 
vict the master of the publication ; because, what- 
ever any man does by another, he does it him- 
self. He is to take care of what he publishes ; 
and, if what he publishes is unlawful,* it is at 
his periL If an author is at liberty to write, he 
writes at his peril, if he writes or publishes that 
which is contrary to law ; and, with the inten- 
tion or view, with which a man writes or pub- 
lishes, that is in his own breast. It is impossible 
for any man to know what the views are, but 
from the act itself ; if the act itself is such, as 
infers, in point of law, a bad view, then the 
act itself proves the thing. And as to the terms 
malicious, seditious, and a great many other 
words that are drawn in these informations, they 
are all inferences of law, arising out of the fact, 
in case it be illegal. If it is a legal writing,f 
and a man has published it, notwithstanding 
these epithets, he is guilty in no shape at all.^ 

1770, Jwie 13. H. S. Woodfall, printer and 
editor of the Public Advertuer, found guilty of 
printing andpubliihing only, Junius's Letter to 
the King, l^is cause was tried in the city of 
London, before lord Mansfield and a special 
jury. The jury were nine hours in considering 
their verdict, which was in effect an acquittal. 
— Jvly 13, John Miller, printer, and Mr. 
Baldwin, bookseller, were tned for the same 
offence, and acquitted. Thus it appears, that the 
orig^al printers and publishers ol Junius^ m Letter 
were tried by special juries of the city of London, 
and though the facts of printing and publishing 
were incontestibly proved, the juries conceiving 
themselves judges of the import of the paper and 
the intention of the publishers, acquitted them all. 

In the trial of Mr. Woodfall, lord Mansfield 



• What Is ODlawfal ?— The only statntes agalnat libels' 
viz., 3rd Bdw. I. Ud and Srd Ric. II. condemn or ponlsh 
no otber than /obe news. They ujr, "tliat whoever shall 
be BO hardy to tell, or publish any false news or tales, 
whereby discord or slander may grow between the king 
and his people, or the great men of the realm, shaU be 
taken and kept in prison, ontii he has brought him into 
cooi^ wliich was the first author of the tale." 
t How is any man to know what it a legal arUingf 
t Wilkes, daring Ms exile in Fiance, in a letter to Mr. 
Almon, makes the following remarks upon booksellers, 
and the conduct of ministers :— " YV)u booksellers live 
always in a ttate of Jeopardy, like soldiers fighting for 
their country. Do you take care of the lettm of yonr 
iHends I Yon should, from time to time, send to some 
friend's house such letters as these. You never can trust 
any ministers in our country. The Whi^ in power turn 
Xorict; though, alail the Tories do not tnni Whigs I" 



gave the following definition of the liberty of t^ 
press : " The liberty of the press consists in no 
more than this, a liberty to print now withoat • 
license, what formerly could be printed onlj 
with one." 

1770, July 18. It was dedded in the court of 
chancery, that Mr. Taylor, a bookseller, of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, should account to the execu- 
tors of Andrew Millar, for the sale of a pirated 
edition of Thomson's Seatsmt, Mr. Millar bon^ 
the proprietor of the Seasons. By this deciskm, 
the question respecting literary property sia» 
finally determined. 

1770, Aug. 1. His majesty paid the sum a£ 
£IOO which had been levied on Mr. Edmonds, 
late publisher of the Middlesex Journal^ in wfaicb 
was inserted a protest of the house of lords. Tbe 
dues to the usher of the black rod were oidend 
not to be paid. 

1770. Vied. M. Uric, who was the printer of 
some good Greek and Latin works, at Glasgow, 
where he died in this year. 

1770. Mr. Kincaro, the king's prints for 
Scotland, brought an action against Colin Mae- 
farquhar, for printing a bible, with notes, called 
Ostervald^s Bible. 

1770. Died, John Enapton, a ver^ eminent 
bookseller in London. He was three times mas- 
ter of the stationers' company, 1742, 1743, 1744. 

1770. Robin Snap. Thiswas a satirical paper, 
modelled after the Tatler, and published every 
Tuesday in the city of Norwich, price one penny. 
The editor engaged the services of the learned ami 
singular John Franshane, the Norwich PolytheisL 
The work soon died of neglect 

1770. The Baptist Annual Register, edited by 
Dr. John Rippon. 

1770, Am. 23. Died, Walter Roddimas, 
printer, of Edinburgh, aged eighty-two years, 
being then the oldest master printer in Scotland- 
He has already been noticed as partner with his 
brother Thomas in the Caledonian Mercury.* 
In the Scots Magazine of this year, p. 441, there 
is a copy of verses, in memory of Walter Ruddi- 
man, by W. O. [Walter Oswald] who had been 
bis apprentice f- and journeyman. He is described 
by a grateful, rather than poetic pen, as 

" Of nnafifteted manners, social, kind ; 

Tbe gentlest master, husband, bther, fHend." 

1770, Nov. 1. Died, Alexander Crdden, 
author of the well known and valuable Con- 
cordance of the Old and New Testament, and 
many years a bookseller in London, as mncfa 
distinguished for his eccentricity as for learning. 
He opened his shop under tbe Koyal Exchange, 
in 1732, and it was here that he composed his 



* In the tsmOy of Ruddiman the CaMmsoa ftenurf 
continued, though under various modifieatiiHu, and dor- 
liu; troublesome times, from March 1739, to May, 1771. 
when it was sold by the trustees Ot Ruddiman's grand- 
children, with theprinttng'honse, and printing materials, 
to Mr. John Robertson, a printv of snflicient Iraminfc 
and of opulent circumstances. 

t Jolm Richardson, who distinguished himself by his 
PenUm. IHetUmary, and other learned wortn, served aa 
apprentieeabip to Walter Knddiman. 
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CoMonkiie*, which he dedicated to queen Ca- 
roline, and was presented to her majesty Nor. 3, 
1737, seventeen days before her death. He had 
formed great expectations from the patronage of 
his royal mistress, and this disappointment was 
too much for him. He had shown ^rmptoms of 
insanity on a former occasion, and he was now 
reduced to such a state that his friends found it 
necessary to send him to a lunatic asylum. This 
interruption did not, however, terminate his 
literary career. Having made his escape from his 
place of confinement, he published a vehement 
remonstrance on the manner in which he had 
been treated ; and at the same time brought an 
action against Dr. Monro, ^d the other persons 
who had been concerned in the affair, in which, 
however, he was nonsuited. This new injustice, 
as he conceived it to be, gave occasion to several 
more pamphlets. After this, he found employ- 
ment for some years as a corrector of the press — 
the character in which he had first appeared in 
London, and for which he was well fitted by his 
education and acquirements. Very accurate 
editions of the Greek and Latin classics ap- 
peared at this time, printed under his superin- 
tendence. But in the course of a few years, his 
malady returned, and he was again placed in 
confinement; on his liberation from which he 
once more tried his old expedient of prosecuting 
the peisons who had presumed to offer him such 
an indignity, laying his damages on this occasion 
at £10,000. Being again unsuccessful, he de- 
termined as before to publish his case to the 
world ; and accordingly forth came his statement 
in four successive parts, under the title of the 
Advenlitres of Alexander the Corrector — a name 
which Cniden now assumed, not as the reader 
might suppose in reference to his occupation of 
inspector of proof sheets, but as expressive of his 
higher character of censor general to die public 
tnorals. His favourite instrument, and chief 
auxiliary in executing the duties of this office, 
was a large sponge, which he carried constantly 
about with him in his walks through town, for 
the purpose of obliterating all offensive inscrip- 
tions which he observed on the walls, especially 
the famous " No. 4d," the mark of the partizans 
of Wilkes, to whose excesses he strenuously op- 
posed himself, both in this way and by various 
admonitory pamphlets. On the publication of 
the secona part of his adventures, he went to 
court, in the expectation of being knighted ; and 
soon offered himself as a candidate to represent 
the city of London in parliament Giving out, 
too, that he had a commission from heaven to 
preach a general reformation of manners, he 
made the attempt first among the gownsmen at 
Oxford, and then among the prisoners in New- 
gate; but in both cases with very little effect 
In the midst of these and many other extrava- 
gances, he both brought out a second and greatly 
enlarged edition of hisConoordance, and pursued 
his labours as a corrector of the press and fabri- 
cator of indices, with as much steadiness as if 
his intellect had been perfectly sound, and doubt- 
less it was so when properly exercised. He even 



managed his worldly affairs with great prudence; 
and left behind him considerable property in 
bequests to his relatives. He was found dead 
on his knees, apparently in a posture of prayer, 
at his lodgings in Islington; thus happily ex- 
periencing, as Milton finely expresses it, 
" A gentla waftinr to immortal life." 

1770, Dec. 28. Died, Allinoton Wat)E, 
printer, in Aldeisgate-street, London, a very old 
member of the stationers' company, who was at 
the time of his death the oldest master printer 
in England, being upwards of eighty-two yeart 
of age. His father died in the year 1731. 

1770. Isaac Collins, a printer from Phila- 
delphia, was the first who permanently set up a 
press at Burlington, the capital of New Jersey, 
in North America. Printing had been executed 
at this place so early as 1727, and again in 1765. 

1770, Jidy. The Ladies' Magazine, No. 1. 

1770. The Historical, Political, and Literary 
Register, for 1769. London. 

1770. Bingley's Journal. William Bingley, 
the proprietor, editor, and publisher of this paper, 
was a man of some notoriety in these turbulent 
times, being strongly attached to " Wilkes and 
Liberty." He began his political career. May 
10, 1768, by publishing, at a shop, opposite 
Durham-yard, in the Strand, the North Briton, 
No. 47, in continuation of the celebrated papers 
under that name by Mr. Wilkes; and, for a letter 
to lord Mansfield, in No. 50, was called on by 
the attorney-general to show cause why an at- 
tachment should not be issued against him as a 
publisher ; when he wished to have pleaded his 
own cause, but was not permitted. His intended 
speech, with the proceedings of the court, are 
given in No. 51. He was committed to New- 
gate, whence he addressed, July 1, a remarkable 
fetter to Mr. Harley, then lord mayor, occasioned 
by some cruel reflections of his lordships, No. 
55 ; another to the North Briton, No. 59. In 
Nos. 64 and 75, he is stated to have been the 
first person, independent of a court of justice, 
imprisoned by attachment from the abolition of 
the court of star chamber. Nov. 7, after having 
been seventy-two days in Newgate, he was com- 
mitted to the king's bench, for " not putting in 
bail to answer interrogatories upon oath." As- 
sisted, as he doubtless was, by the private advice 
of some distinguished lawyers, the defence of the 
English subject's freedom, in his case, is ner- 
vously stated in No. 75. The result was, that, 
on Dec. 5, on entering into recognizance for his 
appearing on the first day of the next term, h« 
was discharged out of custody. His declaration 
to the public on this head is in No. 81. Jan^ 
23, 1769, persisting in his refusal to answer in- 
terrogatories, he was remanded to the king's 
bench. No. 87; and Feb. 17, made a solemn 
affidavit that he never would, without torture, 
answer to the proposed interrogatories. No. 91. 
June 14, 1769, he was brought from the king's 
bench prison to the common pleas, by habeas 
corpus, to surrender himself to an action of 
debt, in order to be removed to the Fleet; but. 
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though it appeared, by the return of the writ, 
tbatoe was not in execution at the suit of the 
crown, but in custody to answer intenogatories, 
the court was of opinion they were not anthotized 
to change the place of his confinement, and he 
was therefore remanded back. In August that 
year, he published a new edition of the forty-six 
numbers of the North Briton, with explanatoir 
notes; and "an Appendix, containing a full 
and distinct account of the peisecutions carried 
on against John Wilkes, esq. With a faithful 
collection of that gentleman s tracts, from 1762 
to 1769. In 1769 he was one of the editors of 
L'Abbe ¥611/8 Hutory of France, of which 
only one volume was published. In June, 1770, 
being "suddenly and unexpectedly released 
from two years' confinement," he commenced the 
Weekly Journal. Mr. Bingley also continued 
the North Briton till No. 218, May 11, 1771 ; 
after which day he incorporated those Essays, 
for a few weeks longer, in his Journal ; till at 
length, after having been long flattered, by the 
party which had made him their tool, with the 
vain hope of a giatuitv of £600, his credit in 
trade became exhausted, and he suffered for his 
credulity, by an enrolment in the list of bankrupts. 

1771. The printing of the Debatet of Parlia- 
maU is a circumstance that deserves to be par- 
ticularly noticed. We have already given the 
mode which Cave adopted in the GentUman't 
Magazine, (see page 656, ante) and which was 
partially carried on until this time, which at 
hest was very imperfect, and oftentimes very in. 
accurate. But we are now arrived at the period 
which deserves to be distinguished, for breaking 
down the barrier of exclusion to public inform- 
ation. It has already been mentioned at page 
713, atUe, the injunction of the house of lords 
against Mr. Meres, printer of the London Even- 
ing Pott, for having printed a silly paragraph in 
his paper about lord Hertford and his chaplain 
Trail, and that Mears the printer was fined £100 
besides fees, for this trifling offence. This little 
circumstance gave birth to the great one, of 
legulary printing the whole proceedings of both 
houses olparliament. Resentment was the first 
motive. Afterwards the printers were influenced 
by the hopes of advantage; but in truth, it is 
not any, for the expense is more than the gain ; 
and if parliament had taken no notice of this 
hydra, it would have killed itself. 

" When the spirit of the nation was raised 
high by the massacre in St. George's fields,* the 

* Mr. Wilkes havinp been committed hj the court at 
king'a bench, aa the olBcen were conveTinghlm to priaon, 
he was reacaed by the mob. After they had diaperaed, he 
went privately to priaon, where he waa under conflnement 
till the meetiiig of the new parliament. A tomoltnoaa 
mob then aaaembled, with an Intention of conveying him 
In triomph to the parliament honae, and on their diaap- 
pointment became ao riotooa that an order waa given to 
the military to lire on them. The death of one peraon, 
who waa aingled out and pursued by the sol'dlera, waa 
brought in by the coroner'a Jury, wilful murder, and the 
magutrate who gave the order to Are waa tried for the 
Clime, but acquitted. The conduct of the aoldiera, on the 
oeeaalon,receivedpabUcthanka from the hlgheatauthority i 
whilat the title of the masaaore of St. Ocorge'a-fielda vaa 
given to the actloo. 



unjust deciaon upon the Middlesex dectioB, 
&c. Mr. Almon resolved to make the natkm 
acquainted with the proceedings of parlianwot: 
for this purpose, he einployed himself sedulotoly, 
in obtaining from different gentlemen, by con- 
veraation at his own house, and sometimes at 
their houses, sufficient information to write a 
sketch of every day's debate, on the most impw- 
tant and interesting questions, which he printed 
three times a-week regularly, in the London 
Evening Pott. At this time the late piintCT, 
Meres, was dead, and the paper was printed ij 
John Miller. During two sessions, this practice 
of printing sketches of the debates continued, 
without any notice being taken ; and Mr. Al- 
mon furnished them constantly, from the best 
information he could obtain. Though they were 
short, they were in general pretty accnrate; and 
their accuracy was perhaps the cause of the 

5rinter's security. The proprietors of the St 
amet't Chronicle, another newspaper, published 
three times a-week, observing the impunity widi 
which these accounts oi the proceedings of par- 
liament were printed, and perhaps being a little 
jealous of the success of their rival, resolved 
upon deviating into the same track. And ibi 
this purpose, uey employed one Wall, who vott 
down to the house of commons every eveniof , 
to pick up what he could in the lobbv, in t£e 
conee-houses, &c. It was impossible he should 
be accurate ; however by perseverance and habit, 
and sometimes by getting admission into the 
gallery, he improved and judging, in a liule 
time, that he could snpply two newspaper as 
well as one, he amplified his accounts for the 
Gazetteer, after having published the heads is 
the St. Jamet't Chronicle. This encouraged the 
printers of other papers to follow the example; 
and Miller resolving not to be behind-hand widi 
his competitors, not only employed persons to go 
to Westminster to collect the debates for hin, 
but he printed the votes also." 

Complaints being made, on the 8th of Febra- 
ary, to the house of commons, of the newspapoi 
entitled, the Gazetteer, and the Middlesex Jour- 
nal, the former printed for R. Thompson, and 
the latter for J. Wheble, as misrepresenting the 
speeches and reflecting on certain membos td 
the house of commons, contemning both its 
orders and its privileges, and the printers refus- 
ing to attend at the bar of the house, pursuant 
to order, a royal proclamation was consequently 
issued, dated the 8th of March, authorizing and 
commanding theforcible apprehension of Thomp- 
son and Wheble, for the purposes of legal amena- 
bility ; a reward of fifty pounds, on the secarii^ 
of each was at the same time offered.* Wheble 
and Thompson were, shortly after, apprehended; 
but on being brought before the sitting alder- 
men respectively, Wilkes and Oliver, were at 
once discharged, and even bound over to prose- 



* On the I3th of March, the printer* of the ftdlowlDg 
morning and evening papera were ordered to attend tf 
the bara<thehonae of commons, viz. ■.—itormimg Ckramdt, 
SI. Jamefi Ckrontele, Lonitm, WhitdkmU, and ~ 
Sttniiig Pottt, and the Umion Packet. 
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cute the individuals by whom they had been 
captioned.* John Miller, similarly circumstanced 
as to parliamentary displeasure, was, meanwhile, 
taJien into custody by a messenger from the 
house ; and the serjeant at arms, who had been 
apprised of the fact, came himself to demand 
the bodies of both the messenger and the printer, 
who had repaired to the mansion-house, on the 
latter making his appeal to Brass Crosby, the 
lord mayor. Hereupon his lordship asked the 
messenger whether be had applied to a magis- 
trate to back the warrant, or to any peace-officer 
of the city to assist him : he replied m the nega- 
tive. His lordship then said, that so long as he 
was in that high office, he looked upon himself 
as a gpiardian of the liberties of his fellow-citi- 
zens; that no power had a right to seize a citi- 
zen of London, without an authority from him, 
or some other magistrate ; and that he was of 
opinion, the seizing of Miller and the warrant 
were both illegal: he, therefore, declared 
Miller to be at liberty, and proceeded to 
examine witnesses to prove the assault on him 
by the messenger ; which being done, his lord- 
ship asked the messenger if he would give bail ? 
if not, he should be committed to prison. The 
latter, at first, refused to tender bail; but the 
commitment being made out, and signed by 
three magistrates, (Crosby, Wilkes,f and Oliver) 
the Serjeant at arms now said that he had bail 
ready for him ; and two sureties were bound in 
twenty pounds each, and the messenger in forty 
pounds, for his appearance at the next session at 
Guildhall. The clerk of the city being brought 
to the table of the house of commons, was com- 
pelled to tear out from his register the leaves on 
which the above judgments of the magistracy 
were recorded. 

The city of London has at all times taken a 
leading part in the great contests for political 
power and privilege ; but in no instance has her 
efforts in these respects been more powerfully 
felt, or led to more extensive and important con- 
sequences, than in the manly and courageous 
stand that was made by her lord mayor, at this 
time, against the whole power of government, 



• At the Kmlons at OnlUhall, Jane 30, 1771. Edwwd 
Twine Carpenter, printer, of Uoaier-lane, waa tried for an 
assault in Kizinr and taking ap tlie person of J. Wheble, 
printer, according to tile royal prodiunation fbr that pur- 
poae, when he wai foond ifuilty, fined one ahilUjig, and 
ordered to be imprisoned for two months in Wood-street 
compter. 

t On the inh of April, 1770, the committee of the biU 
of rights, having settled all the debts of Mr. Wilkes, he 
was relieved tnan confinement on giving a bond for his 
good behavioor daring seven vears; and he was after- 
wards admitted to the otBce of alderman for the ward of 
Farringdott-without, to which he had been prerionsly 
elected. This event was celebrated by a very general 
Ulnmlnation, not only in London, bat throa^oat the 
kingdom. During his popalarity every wall bore his 
name, and every window his portrait. In china, in 
bronze, or in marble, he stood npon the chinmey-pieees 
of half the honsea of the metropolis ; he swong npon the 
sign-posts of every village, of every great road throogh- 
out the conntry. He used himself to tell, with great glee, 
of a monarchical old lady, behind wtiom he acddently 
walked, looking up, and mormnrlng within his hearing, 
in mnch spleen, "He swings every wliere bat where he 
ongbt." Wilkes passed, and, tnrning round, politely 



directed to put down the liberty of the press, in 
publishing the parliamentary debates. Jealous 
of their privileges, and resolved to maintain 
them, the commons house of parliament ordered 
the lord mayor (member for Honiton,) together 
with the alaermen Wilkes and Oliver, foruiwidi 
to attend that house, the lord mayor and alder- 
man Oliver in their places as members of the 
same, to abide the consequences of having with- 
stood the execution of their warrants ; and alder- 
man Oliver was voted into the custody of the 
lieutenant of the tower on the 2dth of March ; 
and on the 27th, the lord mayor was also com- 
mitted to the same place.* The parliament was 
prorogrued on the 23d of July ; when the lord 
mayor and alderman Oliver being released of 
course, were carried fromthetowertothemansion 
house with every possible mark of the approbation 
of their fellow-citizens; and again rewarded by 
the corporation.-)- The liberty of printing the 
parliamentary debates, though not formally ac- 
knowledged,has,through this important struggle, 
been virtually secured to us; for parliament, find- 
ing its own impotency in this business, abandoned 
the whole question entirely, and its benefits have 
since then been experienced by the government 
itself, in the vast revenue which the newspaper 
press yields to the state ; and also in supporting 
the liberties of Europe, and those of a still larger 
portion of the human race. The advantages of 
the periodical press, says an elegant writer of 
the present day^ are in the vast accumulation of 
facts which it brings together — in the searching 
and universal light of publicity which it sheds 
upon laws, discoveries in knowledge, and advan- 
ces in civilization. Is one fact valuable to man- 
kind discovered by some scholar in the farthest 
end of the earth ? Ten to one but you will see 
it first announced in a paragraph of the news- 
paper. Is there any abuse in the laws? — ^itis 
the newspaper press that drags it to day. Is 
there any invention that will augment our com- 
fort, or sharpen our industry ? — it is in the news- 
paper that It becomes familiar to us all. The 
newspaper is the chronicle of civilization, the 
common reservoir into which every stream pours 
its waters, and at which every man may come 
and drink. It is the newspaper which gives to 
liberty its practical life, its constant observation, 



• This commitment gave Uitli to the fUUowing ton ai«( 
by Wilkes. Crosby was then ctmilned to liis bed. A 
Frenchman asked Wilkes what was the reason of the 
examination being heard In the lord mayor's htd chamber: 
the alderman re^ed, "bis lordship only followed the 
French fashion ; be is holding a btd ofJuMct to annnl the 
anthorlty of parliament." 

t A silver cap of the valoe of ^KH), with the city arms 
engraved thereon, was presented to Brass Crosby, the 
mayor ; and to aldermen Wilkes and Oliver, one each, of 
the value of jtflst, as marks ofthegratitade of the city of 
Ixmdon, for their npright condnct in the aflkir of the 
printers. His lordship also received the freedom of the 
city of London, of the town of Bedford, and of the mer- 
chnnts of Dublin. Addresses were also transmitted to him 
tmm several of the civic wards ; Dram the comities of 
Caennarthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan; ftom the towns 
of Newcastle, Stratford-apon-Avon, and f^om Honiton, 
which place he represented in parliament. 

X Sdward George Earl Lytton Bolwer, member of par- 
liament for the dty of Lincoln, and author of several 
celebrated novels. 
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its perpetual vi|;ilance, its luuelaxiiig acdvi^. 
The newspapei is a daily and a sleepless watch- 
man, that reports every danger which menaces 
the institutions of our country, and its interests 
at home or abroad.* The newspaper informs 



* The following obsemUoni upon newapapen OMj not 
be anwortl>7 of nottce : — 

A netapaper is the hlstorr of the world for one day. It 
to the hWory of thtt world in which we now live, and with 
it we are consequently more concerned than witib those 
which have paned away, and exist only in remembrance ) 
fboD^li to dieck a* in oar too fond love of it, we may 
consider, that the present likewise will soon be passed, 
and take its place in the repositories of the dead.— fionw. 

Newspapers are a more important instrument than is 
generally imagined. They are a part of the reading of all i 
they are the whole of the reading of the ter greater num- 
ber. — Bdmtind Burke. 

In taarben' shops and publie-honses a fellow will get op 
■nd spell out a paragraph, which he communicates as 
some discovery. Another follows with hit selection. So 
the entire Journal transpires at length by piecemeal. 
Newspapers always ezdte curiosity. No one ever lays one 
down without a feeling of disappointment. — C. Lami. 

Pleased with each part, and grieved to find an end. — Ret. 
George Crabbe. 

The newspapers furnish by far the best vehicles (tar 
disseminating Important tmths and useftal information. 
Other works are repulsive to ignorant men ; therefore they 
are closed books to those who stand most in need of being 
Instructed. Books, how cheap soever, and however po- 
pularly written, are not likely to be read by the uninform- 
ad. To buy, or to get, and to begin reading a volume. 
Indicates a certain progress in improvement to have been 
already made. But all men will read the nntuj and even 
peasants, fkrm servants, country day labourers, will look 
at, nay pore over, the paper that chronicles the occurren- 
ces of the nelghboaring market town. Here then is a 
chaimel through which, along with political intelligence, 
suul the occuirenoes of the day, the friends of human im- 
provement, the Judidons promoters of general education, 
may dUnise the best inf(»mation, and may easily allure all 
classes, even the homblest, into the paths of general 
knowledge.— £iiMiir;gA Beview. 

A newspaper, by giving line upon line, and precept upon 
precept, here a little, and there a little, carries knowledge 
uto every comer, that particular species of information 
which is required for the service of the day. So that if 
we could command but a free circulation of newspapers. 
If we conld have the tags which make the p^>er untaxed, 
and get the paper out of the hands of the manufacturer 
without the withering mark of the exciseman— if we could 
get the newspapers without the red marks on its comer, 
and conld also drcnlate our advertisements, by which the 
series of knowledge might be communicated to those who 
read them, without being so grievously burthened by tax- 
ation, it is quite impossible t£at in this place and the ad- 
Joining counties, those outrages which have been com- 
mitted, should have occurred. — Dr.Birkbeek. 

The newspaper is the familiar bond that binds together 
man and man— no matter what may be the distance or cli- 
mate, or the difference of race. Here it is that we have 
learned to sympathize with the slave — ^how to battle for 
his rights — how to wrest the scourge ttom his taskmaster. 
Over land and over sea, the voice of outraged humanity 
has reached the great heart of England, and raised up a 
host of fkeemen as the liberators <rf the enslaved and tor- 
tured negro ! Yes ; it is in the humble and familiar news- 
paper, that dvilization has united many of the best re- 
sources that enlighten, soften, guide, and warm mankind. 
It is a law-book for the indolent, a sermon for the thought- 
less, a library for the poor; it may stimulate the most 
IndUftrent — it may instruct tiie most profound. Such are 
the real advantages, the substantial utility, of the news- 
paper press. These, in spite of all its abuses, have made 
it the boast of liberty, the glory of dvilization.— Btifwer. 

The periodical press of Great Britain is Jostly the boast 
Of Englishmen, and the envy and admiration of foreigners. 
It is toe most powerful moral machine in the world, and 
exercises a greater infiuenoe over the manners and opinions 
of dvilized society than the united eloquence of the bar, 
the senate, and the polpit. The press has undoubtedly 
within itself the seeds of Indestractlbillty ; but it is, never 
theless, difficult to determine how arduous and protracted 
mav be the contest which it has yet to wage with the 
prcjadiced and despotic rulers of the continent of Europe, 
before its powers or its liberty be recognized.— fitfi^ 
info the State of PuiUe Jvurtutie, London, ISM. 



legislation of public opinion, and it infonns tk 
people of the acts of legislation ; thus keeping 
up that constant sympathy, that good iwdet- 
standing between people and legislators, whkh 
conduces to the maintenance of order, and |ae- 
vents the stem necessity for revolution. 

1771, Sept. 8. Died, John Peele, a eoom- 
derable bookseller, in Patemoster-row, Loodon. 

1771. Sept. 30. Died, John Hughs, one of 
the most eminent printers of this centtuy; asd 
who, by talent, diligence, and probity, raised hin- 
self firom a comparative hnmble nnk to affluence 
and honour. He was born at Thame, Oxford- 
shire, in 1703. His father was a dissentia^ 
clergyman. He received a liberal educatioo at 
Eton college, and served a regular apprentice- 
ship to a stationer and printer in London. He 
first entered into business about the year 1730, in 
Holbom, near the Green Gate, and removed 
from thence to a house in Whetstone Pa^ nev 
Great Turnstile, facing the east side of lancofai's- 
inn Fields, and ranked for many years very higb 
in his profession. From his press issued ahnost 
the whole of the numerous and valuable publi- 
cations of the Dodaley's. In 1740, Mr. Hn^ 
incurred the displeasure of the house of cob- 
mons, by having printed, Connderationt on At 
Embargo on Proeisiont of Vietnal. The iml 
proceedings took place — ^he was ordered to the 
oar of the honourable house— declared gnikv 
of " a breach of privilege"— committed to tke 
custody of the seijeant at arms — reprimanded 
on his knees — and discharged. 

About the year 1763, he obtained, through the 
interest of lord North, who had been his school- 
fellow at Eton, the appointment as printer of ibe 
parliamentary papers and journals of the home 
of commons ; by nim was thus laid the founda- 
tion of a business since brought to a high degree 
of prosperity. He continued to reside in the 
house before mentioned, near Great Turnstile; 
the office extending backwards in the rear of the 
houses in Tuinstile, and forming one side <^ 
Tichbome-court. He married a Miss Dampiet, 
whose brother. Dr. Dampier, was suoceEsiTeiv 
dean of Durham, bishop of Rochester, aad 
bishop of Ely. His half-brother was the kie 
sir Heniy Dampier, knight, one of the barons nl 
the exchequer ; who was esteemed an admirable 
scholar, and stood, perhaps, unrivalled as aa 
ecclesiastical lawyer. After a life of singular in- 
dustry, integrity, and benevolence, Mr. Hushs 
died at the age of sixty-eight ; leaving a wi£ni 
with manners as placid as his own, who survived 
him many years ; and an only son, who, after 
following the laudable example which had beea 
set him, retired from the fatigues of business. 

1771. Nov. 1. John Eyre, esq. supposed to 
be worth 30,000, but of an avaricious di^weiliaii, 
was sentenced to transportation for stealing a few 
quires of paper. He died on his passage oat, 
and the captain of the vessel found on his person 
two thousand one hundred guineas sewed ia tbe 
lining of his coat and breeches, and which snm 
he deposited in the bank upon his return. — 
QiMry. To whom did this money belong ? 
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1771, Nov. 8. Died, John Wobrall, a reiy 
vorth J, industrious, and intelligent bookseller in 
3ell-yard, Temple-bar, London. His profession 
vas originally tnat of a bookbinder; but, having 
>een encouraged to open a shop as a bookseller, 
le took a house in Bell-yard, which had formerly 
>een the Bell inn. In 1731, he compiled and 
>ublished a very useful work, entitled, i9tUto(A«ra 
Legum Anglia, of which he printed several edi- 
ions, in 1735, 1738, 1740, and the last in 1768. 
fie also published another little piece, entitled, 
Sibliotheca Topoyraphica Anglicana, 1736. In 
1749, he published, in three volumes folio, the 
valuable work which bears the name of Edward 
Wood't Complete Body of Conveyancing. By the 
incooiagement Mr. Worrall received, he was 
oon enabled to rratiiy his own honourable feel- 
ngs by an act of strict justice. In the outset of 
ife, having been unsuccessful, he was under the 
lecessity of making a composition with his cre- 
iitors ; but as soon as he was able, he sent for 
hem all, and fully paid them the deficiency. To 
IB only brother, Thomas Worrall, who had been 
I bookseller at Temple-bar, but unfortunatelv 
aboured under a mental derangement, which 
terminated his life Sept. 17, 1767, John Worrall 
was particularly kind. He was a very active 
nan ; and in ealy life walked frequently to Read- 
ing, (the place of his nativity) on a Saturday, and 
!)ack again early on Monday. Mr. Worrall bad 
}een for several years a widower after having lost 
sight children, seven of them in infancy. He 
lied at an advanced age, sustaining to Uie last 
.he character of benevolence and integriU],* 
which he had borne through a long life. He 
eft many handsome legacies to numerous rela- 
ions. Some time before his death, Mr. Worrall 
rave up the fatigues of business to his partner 
*Ir. B. Tovey ; who, in 1775, resigned the trade 
o his son-in-law, Mr. Edward Brooke ; who 
survived till Jan. 1806. In 1783, Mr. Brooke, 
IS successor to J. Worrall and B. Tovey, pub- 
ished a new and improved edition of the Bih- 
iotheca Legum. 

1771. Encycloptedia Brilanniea. The plan, 
md all the principal articles (of this now impor- 
ant work) were devised and written or compiled 
>j William Sraellie,-|- which began to appear in 
lumbers at Edinburgh, in this year, and was 
•ompleted in three volumes 4to. For editing 

* Tht Arte Bhetarike, far Iht tue 0/ att nehe at are 
liudtota of Bloquenee, tette/orOe in EngUthe, if nonae 
Wilaony 1553. AndnownewKe teite forthe mgoiiu. vilh a 
Prologue to the reader. Anno DomiiUf 1 567. Imprtoted at 
joniOD, by Jhon Kingston. HiU carious Hack letter 
nonet is menUoned prindpallrfor the salte of introdndnr 
he followinc very liononrable note, written at the back <tf 
he title-page :—"Menioraodiim, the IBth of Aufoist, 1740. 
[ boaght a small paicel of )xx>ks of the executors of Mr. 
Stephens, In Witch-street, for tiiree pounds fifteen shil- 
Ings i and in tliis, b«dng one of the said l»olts, I found a 
lank note, dated the isUi Aogust, 17», for twenty.tlve 
wunds, which I returned to the executors 1 for wlUch they 
^ve me fire guineas as a reward, also five shillings for a 
xittle of wine attending to receive it. 

"J. WOKRALI." 

t Winiam Smeliie served an appienticesUp tothe print- 
ng buiinoss in Edinbargli, in vMch he became eminent j 
]at is iKtter known to the learned world by the many ex- 
:dleat wokt at vrtdcb he was the aotbor.— See 1795 poet. 



and superintending the work Mr. SmelHe received 
only the sum of £200, from its proprietor, Mr. 
Andrew Bell, engraver, and Colin Macfarquhar, 
printer. Of the original edition, the entire work 
of Smeliie, it is not exactly known how many 
copies were thrown oflf. The second edition, 
which began in 1776, under the editorship of 
James Tytler,* consisted of fifteen hundred 
copies, and extended to ten volumes 4to. A 
third edition, in eighteen volumes, 4to. was com- 
menced in 1789, and extended to ten thousand 
copies.f By this edition the proprietors are said 
to haved netted de42,000 of clear profit, besides 
being paid for their respective work as trades- 
men — the one as printer, and the other as engra- 
ver. The fourth raition extended to twenty 4to. 
volumes, and three thousand five hundred copies. 
In the fifth and sixth editions, only parts of the 
work were printed anew ; and to these a supple- 
ment in six volumes was added by Archibald 
Constable, after the property of the work had 
fallen into his hands. A seventh edition, under 
the editorship of profesosr Macvey Napier, is 
now (1838) in the course of publication. 

1771, March 23. PretcotVt ManchetUr Jour- 
nal, No. 1 , price twopence, printed and published 
every Saturday, by John Prescott, in Old Mil- 
gate, near the cross. 

1772. April. M. Pionorelli, a Neapolitan 
gentleman, was beheaded at Rome for his sati- 
rical writings against the holy see. 

1772. Euayt on the most important nihjects of 
Natural and Revealed Religion. This work was 
composed and written by that singular genius, 
James Tytler, while confined within the precincts 
of the sanctuary of Holyrood. He had a press of 
his own, from which he threw off various pro- 
ductions, generally without the intermediate use 
of manuscript. In a small mean room, amidst 
the squalling and squalor of a number of chil- 
dren, he stood at a printer's case, composing 
pages of types, either altogether from his own 
ideas, or peniaps with a volume before him, the 
language of which he was condensing by a men- 
tal process little less difficult. He is said to have. 



* James Tytler was a man of extraordinary genius and 
extensive learning ; but whose lifte is a melSLncholy in- 
stance ot talents misapplied. A large portion of that 
additional matter by which the Enegclopiedia Britanniea 
was extended from tliree to ten volumes, was the produc- 
tion of Tytler. The payment of this labour is said to have 
been very small, insomuch that the poor author could not 
support his family in astylesuperiortothat of acommon 
labourer. At one time, during the progress of the work, 
he lived at the village of Dnddingston, in the house of a 
washerwoman, whose tab inverted formed the only desk 
he could command ; and one of his children was l^uently 
despatched with a parcel of copy, upon the proceeds ot 
whidi depended the next meal of the family. Itlscnrions 
to reflect that the proceeds of the work, which included so 
much of this poor man's labonrs, were, in the next ensuing 
edition, no less than iff43,000. A man who has so litUe 
sense of natural dignity as to besot his senses by liquor, 
and who can so readily make his intellect Bul)serrient to 
the porposes of those who wish to employ its powers, can 
scarcely expect to be otherwise than poor ; wl^ile his very 
poverty tends, l>y inducing dependence, to prevent liim 
fh>m gaining the proper reward for ills labour. — See a 
Biographleat. Sketch of the Life of Jama Tytler. Edin- 
bnigh : printed liy and for Denovan, Lawnmarkel; 1805. 

t To Uie third edition Tytler contributed the article on 
elecbicity, which I* allowed to be excellent. 
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in this manner, fairij commenced an abridg- 
ment of that colossal work, the Univertal Hilton/ : 
it was only carried, however, through a single 
Tolume. To increase the surprise which all 
must feel regarding these circumstances, it may 
be mentioned that his press was one of his own 
manufacture, described by his biographer, as 
being "wrought in the direction of a smith's 
bellows;" and probably, therefore, not unlike 
that subsequently brou^t into use by the in- 
genious John Ruthven. This machine, however, 
isallowedtohave been " but an indi fferent one :" 
and thus it was with almost every thing in which 
Tytler was concerned. Eveiy thing was wonder- 
fm, considering the circumstances under which 
it was produced ; but yet nothing was in itself 
very good. During his residence in the sanctu- 
ary, Tytler commenced a small periodical work, 
entitled the Weekly Sevitw, which was soon dis- 
continued. 

1772. June. Died, John James, of Bartho- 
lomew Close, London, the last of the old race 
of letter-founders. He succeeded his father in 
the year 1736. His foundry consisted of the 
united foundries of 

Rolij, the German : 

Mr. Orover, the father :* 

Mr. Thomas Grover, the son : amongwhose 
stock were the materials of Wynkyn de Worde : 

Mr. Mozon : 

Mr. Robert Andrews, whose foundry included 
Mr. Moxon's : 

Mr. Silvester Andrews, his lonrt- 

Mr. Head4 

Mr. Robert Mitchell :§ 

Mr. Jacob Hive : 

< John Orover, and Tboma* Orover, his son, both whom 
Ames, who Is exceedingly incorrect throoehoat his vroit, 
calls Olover. Their fonndinr-hoase was In Angel-alley, 
in AlderB(at»«tnet. Their lonndry is particnlarized by 
Mr. Mom, in p. 4S. " Mr. Orove^s foundry became, at 
his decease, the Joint property of Ills daughters, and was 
appraised and valued, in 1718, by Mr. James and Mr. 
Caalon. Mr. Caslon contracted for the porcltase of it; 
hot the daughters, thinking the foundry undervalued, n- 
fhsed to Join in the sale : so it remained locked up in the 
house of Mr, Nutt (who had married one of the daughters) 
for thirty years ; Mr. Nutt, in the mean time, casting Ihim 
the matrices for the use of his own printing-house. At 
longth, all tlw daughters of Mr. Orover being dead, the 
property centred in Mr. Nutt, of whom it was pnrcliased 
by Mr. John James, in 1758." 

t Mr. B. Andrews lived in Chartertumse-street, and he 
was living in the year 1714. Silvester Andrews, his son, 
founded at Oxfbnl. Mr. James purchased both these 
fbundrtesin 1733. The following epitaph (written atOxford) 
was no donbt intended for Silvester Andrews : — 

Underneath this stone lies honest Syl, 
Who died, though much against his will 1 
Tet, in his fame he will snririve,^ 
Lesirning shall keep )>is name alive ; 
For he the parent was of letters, — 
He founded, to confound his lietters; 
Though what those letters should contain 
Did never once disturb his brain. 
Since, therefore, reader, he is gone, 
Pray let him not lie trod upon. 

t Mr. Hesd's foundry was In St. Baitholomew'B.close. 
Whose the foundry was originally cannot be ascertained. 

I Mr. Mitchell had been Journeyman to Mr. Grover, 
and succeeded to the foundry of Mr. Head. He removed 
in Jewin-street, and then lived in Cripplegate, and after- 
wardzln Paul's-alley, between Aldersgate and Redcross- 
street. HisfoundrywaspurchasedbyMr. CaslonandMr. 
John James, and divided between them. 



and of a considerable collection besides, of whose 
former owners we can say nothing : the stock of 
man;^ artists, and the labour of many years : s 
multifarious collection, and such as Bever befoit 
was, nor hardly ever will again be, in the pos- 
session of a nngle person. At Mr. James's deatk 
Rowe Mores purchased all the curious parts of 
that immense collection of punches, matrices, 
and types, which had been accomnlating firoa 
the days of Wynkyn de Worde to those of Mr. 
James. From these a large fund of entertain- 
ment would probably have been given to tbe 
curious, if the life of Mr. Mores had been on- 
longed. His intentions may be judged of dob 
his valuable IHuertatioa on T)^>offrafiictl 
Founders and Founderiet ; and as no more tlaa 
eighty copies of that pamphlet were printed, it 
wul always be a typographical curiosity. Mr. 
John Nichols bought the whole impression at tk 
sale of Mr. Mores' curiosities in 1778 ; and, after 
subjoining a small appendix, gave it to the poUie. 

1772. The exact time when the art of Vm- 
graphy was introduced into Madras, or Fon St 
George, the principal settlemeut of the Engiisi 
East-India company, cannot be ascertained, kot 
some Almanacks or CaUnd4m, so eaih[ as tUi 
year were executed there. In 1777 a TafanaBc 
version of the New Testament was printed it 
Madras. In 1819 the English church missioa- 
ary society sent out a press, which has been to- 
ployed on the revised Talmul version of tb 
holy scriptures. 

1772, Jan. 21. The Scotchman. This wod 
commenced immediately on the decease of tic 
Whitperer, and took the same side in paHiks. 
published every Friday. 

1772. The Freeholder. Thk collecdmi d 
political essays was published in Ireland dnriK 
this year. It is the production of Hugh Boyd, esi^. 

1 772. Nottingham Chronicle. This fltpa wv 
commenced by George Burbage, and continod 
until the year 1775, when Mr. Cresswell, pn^ii- 
etor of the Journal, and Mr. Burbage, compiv. 
mised their political opposition, and became jool 
proprietors of the Journal. At the death of Ui. 
Cresswell,* in 1786, the Journal became dtf 
sole property of Mr. Burbage, and at his dest^ 
in 1807, of George Stretton, who had served Im 
apprenticeship to Mr. Burbage, and also marriBi 
his dau^ter. On the death of Mr. Stretton, a 
1833, the Journal became the property of iobi 
Hicklin and Co. and is edited by tluit gentlem^ 
with considerable literary ability. 

1772. Dec. 18. T%e York Chronicle, No.L 
printed and published by William Blanchard. 

1773, March. Mr. Abercorn, a Gemus 
printer, who had been in business in Loodts. 
but failed, then removed to Altena, in Denmark, 
where he commenced printing, and began > 
newspaper upon the English plan. Having re- 
published a plain relation 01 the Copenhaga 
revolution, as he found it in the' English ncvt- 



* Samuel Cresswell was many years a printer and lioek- 
seller at Nottingham, where he was also sexton of St 
Mary's palish. Be died Aug. ss, iTSt: 
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>apen, the veiy next day he was serred with a 
varrant, his whole property seized, and his per- 
«n thrown into prison on a charge of high 
treason. 

1773. In this year the whole Bible, with the 
Apocrypha, was printed in the Manb language, 
n folio, under the patronage of bishop Hildes- 
ey,* at the expense of the Society for promot- 
ng Christian Knowledge; and in 1776, the. 
«ciety published another edition of the New 
Testament. This important translation was made 
principally by the rev. Philip Moore,t and the 
rev. John Kelly ,:( though different portions of the 
libte were distributed for translation among 
inch of the insular clergy as were best acquainted 
with the language. 

1773, Aug. 22. Died, Geokoe, lord Lyt- 
rLETON, of Hagley, in Worcestershire, of very 
^eat Abilities as a statesman, and of an elegant 
caste in poetry and polite literature. He was 
the author of several poems of merit, and some 
prose works ; but his last literary production was 
the History of Henry II. 1764, 4to. elaborated 
by the researches and deliberations of twenty 
years, and published with the greatest anxiety, 
rhe story of this publication is remarkable. The 
whole work was printed twice over, a great part 
of it three times, and many sheets four or five 
times.§ The booksellers paid for the first im- 
pression ; but the charges and repeated opera- 
tions of the press were at the expense of the 
author, whose ambitious accuracy, cost him at 
least JCIOOO. He began to print the work in 
1766. Three volumes appeared in 1764, a 
second edition of them in 1767, a third edition 
in 1768, and the conclusion in 1771-2. An- 
drew Reid, a man not without considerable 
abilities, and not unacquainted with letters or 
with life, undertook to persuade the noble author, 
as he had persuaded himself, that he was master 
of the secret of punctuation ; and, as fear begets 
credulity, he was employed, at what price is not 
known, to point the pages of Henry the Second. 
The book was at last pointed and printed, and 
sent into the world. His lordship took money 
for his copy, of which, when he nad paid the 
pointer, he probably gave the rest away ; for he 

* When Bishop BUdesle^ received the last part of the 
translation, wldch liad lieen so long the object of his 
desires, and wldch occnrred on Satorday, November 
aetli, 1772, a few days before his death, he sang the 
" Nunc Domini dlmittls," or " Song of Simeon," lu the 
presence of liis congratulating family, as expressive of his 
grateful feelings.— Chataners' Om. Biog. Met. zvil. p. 479. 
Mark Hildesley was the son of the rev. Marie HUdesley, 
rector of Honghton and Wltton, in Huntingdonshire, who 
was bom at Marston, in the county of Kent, In 1498, and 
educated at Cambridge. His first living in the chorcli was 
the vicarage of Hltchln, and succeeded bishop Wilson, in 
the Isle of Man. Be died Dec. 7, 1773. 

t The rev. Philip Moore, was bom In 17IIS. In the 
earlier part of his life he was chaplain to bishop Wilson. 
His character appears to have been excellent, at once 
exemplary and axniable ; and his death, which happened 
Jan. 33, 1783, was very generally and deeply regretted. 

t John Kelly, LL.D., was bom Nov. 1, 176O, at Douglas, 
In the Isle of Man, and educated at St. John's, Cambridge. 
Be obtained the vicarage of Ardleigb, near Colchester, 
which, on being fnaeattd to the rectory of Copford, in the 
same nelghbonihood, he resigned. He died Nov. 13, I809. 

t The work was printed by WUliam Bowyer, of White 
Friars, and published by Mr. Sandby. 



was very liberal to the' indigent When time 
brought the history to a third edition, Reid was 
either dead or discarded; and the superintend- 
ence of typography and punctuation was com- 
mitted to a man originally a combrmaker, but 
then known by the style of Dr. Sanders* [a 
Scotch LLDij Something uncommon was 
probably ex]>ected, and something uncommon 
was at last done ; for to the edition of Dr. San- 
ders is appended, what the world had hardly 
seen before, a list of errors of nineteen pages. 

Lord Georee Lyttleton was the eldest son of 
sir Thomas Lyti 'n, hart., of Hagley, bom 
Jan. 17, 1709, and educated at Eton and Christ 
church, Oxford. He was a very early writer 
both in prose and verse. In politics he joined 
the opposition against sir Robert Walpoie: in 

1766 was chancellor of the exchequer, and in 

1767 he was recompensed with a peerage, and 
rested from political turbulence in the house of 
lords. 

1773, No9.}4. Died, Andrew Bbice, printer, 
at Exeter, aged eighty-three years, who wilt 
long be remembered in the west of England, 
and who was unquestionably one of the most 
extraordinary characters that ever figured in 
private life. There is a kind of local celebrity, 
which, from whatever cause it may spring, 
entitles the subject of it to the diligent researches 
of the curious. Characters that have been 
remarkable for an eccentricity in benevolence, as 
well as for an innocent and entertaining singu- 
larity of manners, are undoubtedly remembered 
with regard, within at least a narrow circle of 
fame. Of those who have instructed, or even 
diverted us, when living, we are willing to per- 
petuate the history, and to preserve the likeness; 
and, although we cannot place them foremost on 
the canvass with sages and heroes, yet, in the 
back ground, we may still have apleasure in 
recollecting their resemblance. However in- 
adequate we have been to the task, still we have 
endeavoured to bring to the remembrance of their 
professional brethren, at least, some whose 
names and local celebrity deserve to be rescued 
irom the hand of oblivion ; and perhaps none 
would be found more worthy in every respect 
than the subject of this brief memoir. He was 
bom at Exeter, in 1690, of parents that were 
neither low nor eminent, and who in the early 
part of his life designed their son fora dissenting 
minister. With this view, they gave him a 



* Robert Sanders (a self-created LL.D.) was a character 
of groit notoriety in the literary annals of the eighteenth 
centnry. He was bom In Scotland, In or near Breadal- 
bane, about 1737, and received agood education, and with 
some talents and a prodigious memory, after serving an 
apprenticeship toacomb-maker, he followed the profession 
of a hackney writer. At what time he came to London Is 
uncertain. He executed a gieat many works for the book- 
sellers, as Letter Writen, Biitoriet 0/ Englmd, in foUo 
and quarto, under various names ; but his principal work 
was the notes he wrote for the bible, which were pub- 
lished, 1773, under the name of Dr. Henry Southwell (who 
it Is said received one hundred guineas for the use of it), 
while the writer of the notes was paid the poor pittance of 
twenty-five shillings a sheet; such was the dillference 
between the real and the reputed author. Dr. Sandera 
died March 24, 1783. 

4 Y 
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grammatical education, which he considerably 
improved ; bat their circumstances in the sequel 
being too narrow to enable them to complete 
their wishes, he was obliged, at the age of seven- 
teeo, to think of some other avocation. At this 
time, Mr. Bliss, a printer of Exeter, wanting a 
person capable of correcting the press, young 
Brice was proposed to, and accepted by him, as 
an apprentice, for the term of five years. How- 
ever, naving long before his service expired, in- 
considerately contracted marriage, and being un- 
able to support a family of a wife and two chil- 
dren, he enlisted as a soldier, in order to cttncel 
his indentures; and, by the interest of his 
friends, very soon procured his discharge. Soon 
after, in 1714, he commenced business for him- 
self, but with fewer materials than can easily be 
imagined, having but one size of letter, namely 
Great Primer, for every sort of business, includ- 
ing a newspaper. To supply this deficiency, he 
carved in wood the title of his newspaper, and, 
in the same manner obviated every difficulty 
that could arise from a want of varieW in his 
types. In this manner he conducted business 
for several yeaii, with great credit to himself. 
The popular opinion of him now was such, with 
respect both to the benevolence and activity of 
his disposition, that he was solicited by the debt- 
ors in the city and county prisons to lay before 
the public the grievances which they laboured 
under from the severity of their keepers. This 
solicitation, the period of which was about 
the year 1722, bnngs to our recoU^tion that 
memorable era in 1729, which will be ever dear 
to humanity, when the house of commons ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into the state of 
the gaols throughout the kingdom. Nor does it 
appear that the complaints of the debtors of 
£xeter were without foundation ; and, indeed, 
the deplorable scenes discovered bv the committee 
of the house of commons, in the Fleet prison 
only, are by no means exaggerated by Thomson 
in tne following pathetic lines in his Winter : 

And here can I forget the gen'roiu band, 

yfbo, tonch'd with haman woe, redressive seaich'd 

Into the honon of the gloomy jail ? 

ITnidtled, and unheard, where mis'ry moans j 

Where slcluieu pines i where thirst and hanger burn. 

And poor misfortune feels the lash of vice. 

-While in the land of llbertr, the land 

Whose ev'ry street and public meeting glow 

With open freedom, little tyrants rag'd; 

Snatch'd the lean morsel from the starving mouOi i 

Tore bom cold wlnt'ry limbs the tatter'd weed; 

Ev'n robbM them of the last of comforts, sleep j 

The free-bom Briton to the dungeon chaln'd, 

-Or, as the lust of cruelty prevallUI, 

At pleasoie mark'd him with inglorious stripes; 

And crushed out lives, by secret barb'rous ways. 

That for their country would have toil'd or Ued. 

But benevolence is sometimes too ardent and 
impetuous in the generosity of exertion; while 
the intrepid villain, the veteran in guilt, deeply 
intrenched in the chicanery of law, perceives his 
numberless resources, and with all the certainty 
of cool and collected cunning, prepares the legal 
ambuscades for the unwary champion of hu- 
manity. In all probability, this observation was 
within the experience of Mr. Brice, who, having 



readily complied with the solicitatton of ikr 
prisoners, soon found himself hanassed by ■■ 
expensive law-suit, which terminated in his ham 
cast in damages that he was unable to discbaigc. 
To avoid the consequences that might be nata- 
rally expected to flow from this serere decisiai, 
Mr. Brice, for seven years, was under the neces- 
sity of assuming the chaJacter which he had 
been so ardently defending, and of sulmutti^ 
to a voluntary confinement in his own home. 
This enabled him to conduct his business wUi 
his wonted assiduity, without the more disagiee- 
able alternative of a prison &om home. But his 
business as a printer, during this period, did 
not attract his entire attention. We find Ub 
equally active and prolific as an author. Amoof 
otner pamphlets he published a Poem on JUherti/, 
a subject, which we may suppose to have bees 
very near his heart, and in which, as might 
naturally be expected, there were manj sevcR 
sarcasms against his late prosecuton. This 
poem contains some very good lines; bnt, bdig 
written in blank verse, in a quaint s^le pecnBv 
to himself, in general, did not please. The 
profits he derived from the publication of thii 
poem were, however, sufficient to enable him to 
compound with the keepers of the prisons, aaJ 
to regain his liberty. From this period, bit 
business greatly increased, and he 8o<hi afier 
published a collection of stories and poems under 
the tide of the Agreeable CroUimaufry, or Mattk- 
lest Medley, a great part of whiqh were the Vi- 
sions of his own lively imagination. About the 
year 1740, he set up a printing press at Truro, it 
Cornwall (the first in that county) at the same 
time continuing his business at Exeter. Bnt, 
his press in Cornwall not answering his expecta. 
tion, he removed the printing materials loExets, 
and confined all his exertions to that city. Hoe 
he was ever the patron of the stage; for, in 174i. 
when the players were prosecuted as ragnsts, 
and obliged to relinquish their theatre, whick 
was afterwards purchased by the methodista, aad 
converted into their chapel, Mr. Brice steoj 
forth in defence of the players, and published i 
poem, entitied The Play-home Church, or meg 
Actor* of Devotion. From this title it may be 
easily imagined what was the opinion he enter- 
tained of uiis religious sect ; and perhaps numj 
good people, from this single circumstance, may 
conceive very unfavourable sentiments of him. 
The mob, in fact, were so spirited up by this 
poetical invective, that the methodists were sood 
obliged to abandon the place to its former pos- 
sessors, whom Mr. Brice now protected, by 
enga^g them as his covenant-servants to per- 
form gratis. To these itinerant gentry, the 
strutting monarchs of an hour, Mr. Brice's 
house was ever open, and fur them his table 
plentifully supplied; nor did he refrain, on aoy 
emergency, to appear in any humorous charac- 
ter. He was as singular in his speech, as re. 
markable in his manners and dress ; which ia- 
dnced Mr. King to exhibit him in the diaracter 
of lord Ogleby, which Mr. Garrick introdnced 
in the Clandettine Marriage. His populaii^ 
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rith the theatrical gentlemen contributed to per- 
etttate his necessities ; yet being of a facetious 
lispositlon, he persevered in the same line of 
ondttct, calling himself Andrew the Merry, not 
lerry Andrew. Besides the players, his nume- 
ous poor relations generally surrounded his 
tble. To these he was liberal in victuals, but 
Iways made them procure their own liquor. 
le was frequently embroiled in a paper war, 
nd had a vein of satire in his writings that was 
raly laughable. It was remarkable that more 
iromen were brought up printers in his house, 
ban probably in all England before, it being no 
Dcommon sight to see uree or four in his office 
t a time. In 1746, Mr. Brice began hb Geo- 
taphieal Dictionary, in folio, and completed it 
n 1757, as far as it now appears. From hispro- 
osals, it seems, that he intended to have added 
ery copious indexes to the different subjects; 
>ut they never appeared. Among his other pub- 
ications was his Moh-aid, which met with very 
ew admirers. Indeed, in all his works, his style 
i as peculiar as his manners, and they exhibit 
oany new-coined words, which in Devonshire are 
till called Bricisnu. Having carried on business 
or such a leng^ of years as to have become the 
Idest master-printer in England, and having 
>uried all his children and two wives, a few 
ears before his death he relinquished his busi- 
ess to a successor, in consideration of receiving 
. weeUv stipend during his life, and retired to a 
larden-nouse in the vicinity of his native city, 
laving from the earliest part of his life been 
ery active among the free masons, of whom he 
nas the oldest member in England, they con- 
inued their attention to him to the time of his 
ieath, and upwards of three hundred of that 
ratemity followed his remsuns to the grave, 
ccompanied by several hundred of the inhabi- 
uits of the city, an anthem being sung on the 
ccasion. His corpse having been removed to 
he new inn Apollo, lay in state there for some 
ime; and every person admitted paid a shilling, 
be amount of which defrayed tne expense of 
lis funeral, in Bartholomew church-yard. Of 
dr. Brice there are two portraits ; one a mezzo- 
into, in 4to.; the other, an oval, sitting, " at. 
9, 1773;" also in the Utdverud Magazine for 
)ecember, 1781, bom which this notice is taken, 
bere is an engraved portrait. 

1773. Isaiah Thomas, a printer of Boston, 
ent a press and ^pes to Newbury-port, in the 
'rovince of Massachusetts, North America, where 
. newspaper was printed for a short time under 
lis direction. 

1773. T. Green, a printer, firom New London, 
stablisbed a printing-office in Norwich, of New 
<ondon county, in tae province of Connecticut, 
lorth America ; which be soon removed to Ver- 
nont. A second press also was erected in this 
ear by the firm of Robertsons and Tnunball. 

1773. The Batchelor, a title given to a series 
f essays published in Dublin, of which the 
est was reprinted in two volumes 12mo. by 
tecket of London. There is a large portion of 
it and humour in this curious production. 



1773. ne Templar. The essays under this 
tide were written by the celebrated bibliographer 
Mr. Samuel Faterson, and consisted only of 
fourteen numbers. It was chiefly designed as 
an attack upon the newspapers for advertising 
ecclesiastical offices, and places of trust under 
government 

1773, Jan. Wettmintter Magazine. 

1773. The Monthly Mieceliany. 

1773. The Sentimental Magazine. 

1773, Oct. The Skeptic ; or, Unbdiever, No. 1. 

1773. The Laioyei't Magazine. 

1773. The Edinburgh Magazine and Eeview 
was commenced by Mr. William Smellie and 
Dr. Gilbert Stuart, which was conducted for 
three years with great spirit and talent, but was 
dropped in 1776, after the production of forty 
seven numbers, forming five 8vo. volumes. Its 
downfall was attributed to a continued series of 
harsh and wanton attacks from the pen of Dr. 
Stuart on the writings of lord Monboddo, which 
disgusted the public mind. For some curious 
particulars of Dr. Stuart and the Edinburgh 
Magazine, see Calamitie* of Authors, vols. i. ii. 

1774, Feb. 6. Died, James Bettenham, of 
St. John's-lane, London, a printer of no small 
eminence in his profession, which he pursued 
with unabated industry and reputation till 1766, 
when he retired firom business, and died of a 
gradual decay, at the advanced age of ninety- 
one. To show the uncertainty of human aflairs,^ 
this worthy man, after carrying on a respectable 
and extensive business for more than sixty years, 
left behind him not quite £400. His first wife 
was the daughter of the first William Bowyer, 
to whom he was married in December, 1712; 
she died December 8, 1716, aged thirty ; he 
had a second wife, who died July 9, 1736, aged 
thirty-nine. 

1774. Jan. The Medical Magazine, No. 1. 

1774. PA. 22. This day fiie great cause 
respecting literary property was finally determin- 
ed by the house of lords ; upon which, on the 
28th, tiie booksellers of London presented a pe- 
tition to the house of commons against that 
decision. 

1774. Feb. A bill was brought into pariia- 
ment by the booksellers of London, for a mono- 
poly for fourteen years in such books as they had 
at any time purchased prior to that date. 

1774. Robert Fowle, formerly a printer at 
Portsmouth, established a press at Exeter, in 
Rockingham county, in the state of New Hamp- 
shire, North America ; but its operation came to 
a close within the short space of three years 
from its creation. 

\T74,March. TheSt.Jamef»Magazine,^o.\. 

\TTA, March, 11. The Irish newspapers first 
stamped ; on which occasion the coffee-nouses of 
Dublin raised their coffee and tea a halfpenny a 
cup, and their breakfasts three halfpence. 

1774. March. John Miller, printer of the 
London Evening Pott, was taken in execution 
and confined in Fleet prison on the suit of lord 
Sandwich, for the whole damages given him by 
a verdict. 
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1774, April 4. Died, Oliver GoLDSMitH, 
who it has justly been said, was, both in verse 
and prose, one of the most delightful writers 
in the language. His verse flows like a linwid 
stream. His ease is unconscious. Every thing 
in him is spontaneous, unstudied, unaffected, yet 
elegant, harmonious, nearly faultless. Without 
the refinement of Pope, he has more natural ten- 
derness, a greater suavity of manner,a more genial 
spirit. Goldsmith never rises into sublimity, and 
seldom sinlcs into insipidity, or stumbles upon 
coarseness. His Traveller contains masterly na- 
tional sketches. The Deserted Village is some- 
times spun out into mawkish sentimentality; 
but the character of the village schoolmaster and 
the village clergyman, redeem a hundred faults. 
His Retaliation is a poem of exquisite spirit, 
humour, and freedom of style. He was the son 
of a clergyman, and bom at Pallas, in the county 
of Lon^ord, in Ireland, Nov. 29, 1728, and 
was educated at Trinity college, Dublin, and 
studied physic at Edinburgh. He went to Hol- 
land, and travelled through Flanders and part 
of Germany on foot. At Louvain he took the 
degree of bachelor of physic, the highest degree 
he ever attained. In 1 758 he returned to Eng- 
land. Being reduced to a low state, he became 
usher in a school at Peckham ; where, however, 
he did not remain long but settled in London, 
and subsisted by writing for periodical publica- 
tions. One of his first performances was an 
Enquiry into the state of polite learning in Eu- 
rope ; but he emerged from obscurity in 1766 by 
the publication of his poem entitled, the Tra- 
veller; or a Prospect of Society ; of which Dr. 
Johnson said, " that there had not been so fine a 
poem since Pope's time." The year following 
appeared his beautiful novel of the Vicar of' 
Wakefield.* His circumstances were now respect- 
able, and he took chambers in the Temple ; but 
the liberality of his temper, and a propensity to 
gaming, involved hira in frequent difficulties. 
He is said to have obtained in one year from the 
booksellers and by his plays the sum of £1800. 
In 1768 he brought out his comedy of the Goofi- 
Natured llfan, at Covent-garden, but its recep- 
tion was not equal to its merits. In 1770 he 
published the Deserted Village, a poem ; which, 
m point of description and pathos, is above all 
praise. As a comic poet he appeared to great ad- 
vantage in 1772, by the play of She Stoops to 
Conquer ; or, the Mistakes of a Night ; which is 
still a favourite with the public. Besides these 
performances, he produced a number of other 
works of merit. He died by taking an extrava- 

* Mr. John Newberry w«s the forttmate pabliaher of the 
Viear of Wak^eld, for which he pive £6a, partly from 
oompassioD. partly firom deference to Johnson's Judg- 
ment! hat Mr. Newberry had so little confidence in the 
value of his purchase, that the Yicar o/ Wat^etd remained 
In manosciipt until the publication of the Traeeller had 
established the fiune of tiie author. Another Instance of 
the Kenerosity of Mr. Newberry was his pressing upon Dr. 
Goldsmith, for his poem of the Daerted Village, ie\W, 
wliich the author inusted upon retoming, when upon com- 
putation he fbnnd that it came to nearly a crown a cooplet, 
a sum which Goldsmith conceived no poem could be worth. 
The sale of the poem made him ample amends for this un- 
usual instance of moderation. 



gant da«e of James's powders, and was boned in 
Sie Temple church-yard. A monument was 
erected to his memory in Westminstrar abbey, 
with a beautiful latin epitaph by Dr. JohnMm.* 

1774, June. It is a singular fact that die 
first Bible Society that ever existed was esta- 
blished by some 'Roman Catholic prelates, in 
France, about this time. 

1774, iVor. 21. Mr. J. Williams, bookaeDer, 
sentenced in the court of king's bench, to pay a 
fine of £100, to pay all costs, and one monu'i 
imprisonment, for publishing a paragraph in the 
Morning Post reflecting on the character of the 
hoD. Charles Fox. 

1774, Nov. 25. Died, Henry Baker, F.R-S. 
&c. a'n ingenious and eminent naturalist, tad 
author of the Microscope made Easy, Ewfley- 
mentfor the Mitroscope,axiii other learned wx>dx. 
He was bom in London, May 8, 1698, and cs 
Feb. 17, 1713, was bound apprentice to Mr. Joha 
Parker, a bookseller in Pall Mall, to whom 
he served an apprenticeship. In April, 1720, 
he turned his attention to teaching two yomif 
ladies, who were bom deaf and dumb, to unda- 
stand and speak the English language, and wis 
so highly successful that he was induced to per- 
severe in the prosecution of his valuable and 
difficult undertaking, and all his pupils bore the 
best testimony to the ability and good effect ef 
his instmction. On April 30, 1729 he married 
Sophia, youngest dau^ter of Daniel De Foe. 

in 1728 Mr. Baker, under the assomed une 
of Henry Stonecastle, as Steele had before done 
under that of Isaac Bickerstaff, projected, and 
for nearly five years, solely conducted the Vn- 
versal Spectator," a periodical work, pabUsbel 
weekly -, during that time by far the greater put 
of the essays were written by him. A selectioa 
from these essays has been since published in 
four volumes, and has passed through seven! 
editions. In 1737 he published in two volmoes, 
8vo. Medulla Poetarum Romanorvm, an ajiang- 
ed selection of passages fit>m the Roman poets, 
with translations in English verse. 

Mr. Baker was a poetical writer in the eaih 
part of his life. His Invocation to Health g«t 
abroad without his knowledge, but was reprinted 
by himself in his " Original Poems serious mi 
humorous, in two parts, published in 1 725 and 
1726. Among these poems are some tales as 
witty and as loose as Prior's. He was the aa- 
thor also of the Universe, a poem, intended to re- 
strain the Pride of Man, wnich has been ofta 
reprinted. It has been said of Mr. Baker, dnt 
" he was aphilosopher in little things." 

1774. tIu Parliamentary Register. This va- 
luable and important work, the first of its kind, 
was commenced by John Almon, bookseller, 
who resolved to compile, and publbb himself, ia 
monthly numbers, a regular and fiiithful series 
of the whole proceedings and debates of both 
houses of parliament, together with all exanri- 



* The Tears of Gaiiia, occasioned by tlie death of Hr. 
Goldsmith, 1774. Tliis poetical bri.bute was the prndodiai 
of Mr. Samuel Jackson Pratt, under the narac of Comrtmey 
Meimvuth. 
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tatioiis at the bar, and all papers laid upon the 
able. Mr. Almon was mucn encouraged and 
issisted in the prosecution of this work by per- 
lons of the first talents in both houses. 

1774, Oct. Died, Sir James Hodges, knight, 
vho was many years a considerable bookseller 
[particularly in what were called Ckap Books) 
It the sign of the Looking-glass, on London 
mdge. He was also a member of the common 
;ouncil for Bridge ward ; and was one of tEe 
30urt of assistants of the stationers' company, 
ipril 15, 1757, he made his famous speech m 
;he city senate, on moving the freedom of the 
nty to Mr. Pitt, beginning with " History, the 
iej of knowledge ; and experience, the touch- 
itone of truth, hare convinced us that the 
M>untry owes the pieservaUon of its most excel- 
lent constitution to the frequent fears, jealousies, 
ind apprehensions of the people." Being a 
popular man, and of considerable abili^, he 
was elected in 1767 town clerk of the city of 
London; and was knighted in 1758, on pre- 
senting an address to king George II. In 1759, 
liaving been accused, by the friends of Mr. 
alderman Beckford, of partiality in the execu- 
tion of his office, in respect to some matters 
relative to the election of the lord mayor, he 
vindicated himself by an affidavit, which he 
thought it necessary to publish. He died at Bath. 

1775, Jan. 8. Died, John Baskertille, a 
printer and letter-founder, at Birmingham, the 
beauty of whose editions have commanded and 
received universal admiration. " The typog^phy 
of Baskerville," remarks Dr. Dibdin, on the 
Classiet, " is eminently beautiful ; his letters are 
in genentl of a slender and delicate form, calcu- 
lated for an 8vo. oreven a4to., but not sufficiently 
bold to fill the space of an imperial folio, as is 
evident from a view of his great bible. He 
united, in a singularly happy manner, the ele- 
gance of Plantin with the clearness of the Elze- 
virs ; his 4to. and 12mo. Virgil, and small prayer 
book, or 12mo. Horace, of 1762, sufficiently con- 
firm the truth of this remark. He seems to have 
been extremely curious in the choice of his paper 
and ink. In his italic letter, whether capital or 
small, he stands unrivalled; such elegance, free- 
dom, and perfect symmetry being in vain to 
be looked for among the specimens of Aldus and 
Colinsus." John Baskerville was bom at Wal- 
verley, in Worcestershire, in 1706. In the year 
1726 he kept a writing school at Birmingham ; 
but in 1745 he engaged in the japanning busi- 
ness, and became possessed of considerable 
property. His inclination for letters induced 
him to turn his attention towards the press : he 
^ent many years in the uncertain pursuit, sunk 
£600 before he could produce one letter to 
please, and some thousands before the shallow 
stream of profit began to flow. His speculations 
in printing appear to have yielded him more of 
honour than of profit. He obtained leave from 
the imiversity of Cambridge to print a bible in 
royal folio, and two editions of the common 
prayer; but that learned body appears to have 
had a stronger inclination for making their privi- 



lege conducive to worldly gain, than for earning 
fame by the encouragement of printing. The 
oniversity exacted from Mr. Baskerville twenty 
pounds per thousand for the octavo, and twelve 

Sounds ten shillings per thousand for the dno- 
ecimo editions of ithe prayer; and the station* 
ers' company, with similar liberality, took thirty- 
two pounds for their permission to print one 
edition of the psalms in metre, which was neces- 
sary to make uie prayer-book complete. Basker- 
ville certainly brought the art to a degree of per- 
fection till then unknown in this country. He 
trusted nothing to the manufacture of others. 
He was at once his own manufacturer of " ink, 
presses, chases, moulds for casting, and all the 
apparatus for printing ;" and, according to Mr. 
Derrick, he made his paper also. He carried on, 
at the same time, the japanning business to a 
great extent, in the most elegantly-designed and 
highly-finished manner. " He could weU design, 
but procured others to execute." "He was 
much of a humourist ; idle in the extreme ; but 
his invention was of the trueBirmingham model 
— active." "Taste accompanied him throu^ 
the different works of agriculture, architecture, 
and the fine arts." " His carriage, each pannel 
of which was a distinct picture, might be con- 
sidered the pattern-card of his trade ; and it was 
drawn by a beautiful pair of cream-coloured 
horses." It is evident, from a passage in the 
letter before-mentioned, that he was quite weary 
of printing. " The business of printing," says 
he, " whidi I am heartily tired of, and repent I 
ever attempted :" and he once made an offer, 
" on the condition of never attempting another 
tnie." Little or nothing was printed by him 
after the year 1765. 

The means by which he gave effect to his 
work are excluded from the province of printing, 
in these days of improvement, by the triple in- 
congruities o{ fine as possible — qvickaa possible 
— cheap as possible. He had a constant succes- 
sion of hot plates of copper ready, between 
which, as soon as printed (aye, as they were dis- 
charge from the tympan) the sheets were in- 
serted; the wet was thus expelled, the ink set, 
and the trim glossy surface put on all simul- 
taneously. But in those times it was not neces- 
sary, in order to keep the bodies and souls of 
masters and men from uncoupling, to print, by 
one pair of men, three thousand five hundred 
sheets a-day, or have machines to do two thou- 
sand in an hour. John M'Creery, in his poem 
of the Preu, pays a handsome tribute to the me- 
mory of Mr. Baskerville in the following lines : 

O Baskerville I the uudoiu wish was thine 
Utility with beauty to combine ; 
To bid tiie o'erweoiing tbintof fain sabsides 
Improrement all thy care and all thy |iride : 
When Birmingham, for riots and for inmei 
Shall meet the keen reproach of (tatnie times. 
Then shall she And amongst our bononred race. 
One name to save her frcmi entire disgrace. 

He died without issue. His widow, in 1776, 
wholly declined the printing business, but con- 
tinued the letter-founding till 1777. "Many 
efforts were used after his death to dispose of the 
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types ; but no purcbaser could be found in the 
wDole commoowealth of letters.* The universi- 
ties ngected the offer, and the London booksellen 
pieferred the types of Caslon and Jackson. The 
property lay a dead weight, till purchased by 
the celebrated M. de Beaumarchais, at Paris, in 
1779, for je3,700."t Had the letter-founding 
of Baskerrille equalled his printing, his success 
in typography would not haTe been doubtful, 
ikgreeable to the singularity of his opinions, 
and by an express direction containea in his 
will, he was buried in a tomb of masoniy in the 
shape of a cone, under a windmill in his garden 
belonging to a handsome house which he had 
built at ue upper end of the town of Birming- 
ham. On the tomb was placed this inscription : 

nraAMotB I 

BBMIATB THK OOlfl, IN VHCONSICaATID OBOOITO, 
A raiBND TO TBB MBBBTIBI Or HAKBIND DIBBCTBD 

BII lODT TO ■! IMUBMBD. 

MAT TBB BZAHrLI CONTKISCTB TO BHAHCIFATB TBY 

MIND rBOM TBB IDLB mAB> OF aurBBlTITION, 

AND TBB WICBBD ABTB OB PBIBITHOOD. 

The house of Mr. Baskerrille was destroyed 
in the riots of 1791, but his remains continued 
undisturbed till the year 1821, when the spot 
having been let for a wharf, it became necessary 
to temoTC the coffin : it was in consequence 
removed to a fiesh place of interrment. 

I776,/im. 19. Died, JoHn Oliver, printer to 
the society for promoting Christian knowledge, 
and who carriea on a considerable business in 
Bartholomew-close, where he died at the age of 
seventy-three years. 

1776, Jan. 31. An order was issued by the 
house of lords to take into custody H. Randall, 

Srinter of the Public Ledger ; but sir Francis 
lolyneux, usher of the black rod, would not 
give the printer a meeting at his house, lest the 
public virtue of the lord mayor should lodge the 
man in Newgate who ventured to execute the 
orders of the nouse of lords against any printer 
residing in the city of London. 

1776. Benjamin Edes, a printer of Boston, 
made his escape by night from that place, with 



* In iTds, Bukerrille applied to bii Mend, tlie eminent 
Dr. Fmnklin, tlien >t Piria, to Kund the Uteraii iwpeetinc 
tlie poRhiM of his trpes, bat receiTed no answer. 

t Lm (Euvnt dt Voltaire, avee da Avertigaement ei da 
Ntta, par Cottdorett, ie. KtU, ie flmprtmerie dt la 
SoeUUHUrwin et tfpograpkiqu; 1785-8t, 70 vol*, gro.— 
lUs fiunoBB edition ofBeaamarcliaia ecUpeed erery thing 
of it* kind, on a dmilar scale of magnitode ; bnt for in- 
tilnaie worthy if not for extrinsie qilendonr, it has been 
antpassed by the recent impression of Renooard. Bcan- 
marrhals bcsan with buying the whole of Baskerrille's 
typas, poncfies, and matrices. He re-established mined 
paper mills In the Vosges, about IS miles bom Kehli was 
nice to ezceas in the paper to be mannfartured, and em- 
ployed the most knovring woriuaen engaged in the mano- 
Ctctory at Dutch paper. His printing-ofke and establish- 
ment at Kehl were Immense. Many millions of llvies 
were ezpended, and the ultimate Ion of a million was the 
reBolt of his vast prqiects, and Incessant activity and 
aoUdtode. Bnt the proof-sheeta (espeeially of the duo- 
decimo edition) were carelessly revisedi and Beaumar- 
chais, in an evil hoar, exalted Voltaire, at the expense of 
Racine. In short, the impreasian betrayed the absence of 
a correct editorial tact i and La Haipe tdls ns that those 
of Didot are very much superior in accaraey and nlility." 
Marie Ftands Arouet de Voltaire was bom at Chatcnay, 
Not. so, 1694, and died at Paris, May so, 1778. 



a press and a few types, in the eariy part of the 
American war,* and opened a printiiig-office is 
Watertown, a pleasant town of Middlesex county, 
in the province of Massachusetts ; when he cen- 
tinued the BoiUm Gazette, and printed fcv the 
provincial congress of Massachusetts. Thomas 
acquaints us, that "the printing which Eds 
executed at Watertown did not do much credit 
to the art ; but the work at this time, done A 
other presses, was not greatly superior. The war 
broke out suddenly, and few of any proff iw 
wero prepared for the event. All kinds of print- 
ing materials had usually been imported fen 
England ; even ink for printers had not, in ai^ 
great quantity, been made in America. This 
resource was,'by the war, cut off; and a gnat 
scarcity of these articles soon ensued, 'atat 
were but three small paper-mills at Massachu- 
setts : New Hampshire none : and Rhode Island 
contained only one, which was oat of rgak 
The paper, wluch these mills could make, leu £n 
short of the necessary supply. Paper, of oonne, 
was extremelv scarce, and what co^d be pn>- 
cured was badly manufactured, not baring moe 
than half the requisite labour bestowed upon it 
It was often taken from the mill wet, and sa. 
sized. People had not been in the habit of savB^ 
rags, and stock for the manufacture of paper ve 
obtained with great difficulty. Every thing lib 
rags was ground up together to make a subnitBic 
for paper. This, with wretehed ink and woo- 
out types, produced miserable printing-** vol i. 
In 1776 Edes returned to Boston, and probaUr 
the Watertown typography then came to a cl<«- 

1775, March. Dwd, JoBN Osborne, junki, 
a bookseller and member of the stationers' c«n- 
pany, London. 

1775. itfay 3. The MattaehutetU Spy. Tbs 
was a periodical work commenced at Woicesla, 
capital of Worcester county, in the province^ 
Massachusetts, North Amenca, printed by Isaid 
Thomas, the historian of American typ^^pb;, 
at the solicitations of several gentlemen of the 
county, who were at this period zealously ea- 
gagea in the cause of their countiv. Thomars 
business speedily prospered, and it was greath 
extended ; he united the two branches of print- 
ing and bookselling ; erected a paper mill, aoi 
set up a bookbinding establishment. He w3> 
the tirst man who printed in America a biblt d 
the folio and royal 4to. form. The Mattatia- 
situ Spy was continued imtil the year 1818. 

1775. May 11. The Universities of OxiM 
and Cambriage vested by law with the copyricb 
in books given them by the authors ; but Uds 
exclusive right is to conUnue so long only » 
those universities shall print sndi works at ue; 
own presses. 

1775, May. 29. Thomas Carnan, bookselkt. 
in St. Paul's church-yard, London, whose name 
deserves honourable mention, detected or pre- 
sumed the illegality of the exclusive rig^bt of the 

* The American war between Oteat Britaia and bs 
colonies commenced at Lexington, In the ndglibourlKiod 
of Boston, April ig, 177s, and on Jan. t», 1763, <&«si 
Britain acknowledged tlieir independence. 
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iniTersities and the company of stationers, re- 
cording almanacks, and invested it accordingly ; 
he cause was tried in the court of common pleas, 
.nd decided against the company. An injunction 
vhich had been granted by the court of cnancery, 
'fov. 29, 1773, was dissolved June 2, in this year. 

1776,/iiiy 10. The Gentleman. A third short 
ived attempt by Mr. Colman to render our com- 
non newspapers the vehicle of rational amuse- 
nent. The Gentleman was originally published 
n the London Packet, and consisted only of six 
lumbers. There is reason to think, tnat had 
he Geniut and the Gentleman been continued, 
hey would have even surpassed the Connoiueur. 

1776, July 18. Came on before the court of 
ession, in Scotland, a cause between Mr. James 
3odsley, bookseller of London, and Messrs. Elliot 
md Miicfarquhar, of Edinburgh, booksellers, 
rhe action was brought for reprinting lord 
IJhesterfield's Letters to his Son, wnich had cost 
Dodsley £1676. Their lordships decided in 
'avour of Mr. Dodsley, by continuing the inter- 
lict he had obtained against Messrs. Elliot and 
Macfarquhar, by a majority of nine against five. 

1776. Aug.^. i>i«2, George Faulkneb, a 
worthy printer of no mean celebrity, and the 
ust man who carried his profession to a high 
legree of credit in Ireland. He was the confi- 
lential printer of dean Swift, and enjoyed the 
riendship and patronage of the earl of Chester- 
leld. He settled at Dublin as a printer and 
Mokseller soon after 1726, (in which vear we 
Und him in London under the tuition of the ce- 
ebrated William Bowyer,) where he raised a very 
;omfortable fortune by his well-known Journal, 
ind other laudable undertakings. In 1736, he 
was ordered into custody by the house of com- 
mons in Ireland, for having published A pro- 
MsiUfar the better regulation and inmrovement of 
juadrUle, an ingenious treatise by bishop Hort 
Saving had the misfortune to break his leg, he 
was satiricaUy introduced by Foote, who spared 
lobody, in the character of Peter Paragraph in 
:he Oratort, 17fl2,* when on a visit to Dublin. 
Be had the honour of wearing an alderman's 
jown of the city of Dublin. A very fair specimen 
>f his talents as an epistle writer may be seen in 
iie Anecdotee of Mr. Bowyer; or in the second 



* Bunged at the lidicnle thus brooghtnpon him, FuUk- 
aer one evenioc treated to the seat of the goda all the 
Imilt at the pimtiiig-office, for the expresa purpose of 
:heir hlsslnff and hooting Foote off the stage. Fanlkner 
4aced himself In the pit, to eaioT the actor's degiadatioa i 
rat when the ol^eetionable scene came en, the unfortunate 
irinter was excessively chagrined to find, that so far from 
k groan or a hiss being heard, his gallery friends partook 
>f the comical laugh. The next morning he arraigned his 
inky conclare, inveighed against them (tar having neg- 
lected Ills injunctions, and on demanding some reason fbr 
Jieir treachery, was lacerated ten times deeper by the 
iimpiicity of their answer : " Airah, master," said the 
ipokeaman, " do not be after tipping us your blarney ; do 
fou think we did not know yon I Sure twas your own 
iweet self that was on the stage, and shower Ught upon 
as, if we go to the play-house to hiss our worthy master." 
Failing in this experiment, Faulkner commenced an action 
•gainst Foote, and got a verdict of damages to the amount 
yf £1M. This drove Foote back to England, where he 
resumed his mimicry, and humorously took off the lawyers 
}n ills trial, ud Judges who condemned him. 



volume of the Supplement of Smft ; whence it 
appears that, if vanity was a prominent feature 
in his character, his gratitude was no less con- 
spicuous. Theresidenceof Mr. Faulkner was in 
£ssex-<treet, opposite the bridge. 

EPITAFH ON GBO. FADLEUIER, 

AU>BBIIAH AND raiHTXB OF TBI CrtT O* OUILIM. 

Tan, gentle stranger, and this um revere. 

O'er which Blbeniia saddens with a tear ; 

Bore aleeps George Fanlkner, printer I once so deer 

To hranonma Swift and Chesterfield's gay peer ; 

Bo dear to his wronged country and her laws ; 

So dauntless when imprisoned in her cause ; 

No aldcnnan e'er graced a weightier bosvd. 

No wit e'er Joked more freely with a lord. 

None could with him in anecdotes confer 

A perfect annai book in Elzevir. 

WhatCer of glory life's Ibst sheets presage, 

Whate'er the splendoor of the title-page ; 

Leaf after leaf, though learned Ion ensues 

Cloee as thy types, and vartoua aa thy news ; 

Yet, George, we see one lot await them all. 

Gigantic folios, or octavos small : 

One universal finis H»fw,« his rank. 

And every volume closes in a blank. 

James Hoey, who was one time a partner of 
Faulkner, published without date a collection of 
Swift's pieces in prose and verse, entitled the 
Draper's Miscellany, containing seven pieces. 

A pamphlet was published in 1762, containing 
letters from lord Chesterfield to alderman George 
Faulkner, Dr. Madder, Mr. Sextor, Mr. Derrick, 
the earl of Airan, &c. His lordship's letters to 
Faulkner in particular, afford a stiikmg example 
of that ironical facetiousness and pleasantry for 
which he was remarkable — at the same time also, 
they exhibit as striking an instance of the won- 
derful utility of a good butt to a professed wit. 
To this pamphlet is prefixed an elegant little 
engraving of the head of Mr. Faullmer. 

1776. Sept. 19. The printing-office of Mr. 
John Gore, situated in Princess-street, Liverpool^ 
destroyed by fire. 

1775, Nov. Died, Chables Gbeen Sat, well 
known as printer of the Gazetteer, General Even- 
ing Pott, and other newspapers. Mr. Edward 
Sir, &ther to the above, was many years a res- 
pectable printer, and master of the stationers' 
company m 1763, died May, 1769. 

1776. Charles Beboer and Fleuby Mes- 
PLET established the first press at Montreal, the 
capital of an island of the same name in the 
liver St. Laurence, in Canada. 

1776. The first attempt at stereotype printing 
in North America, was made by Benjamin Me- 
com, (nephew to Dr. Franklin) a printer at Phi- 
ladelphia. He cast plates for a number of pages 
of the new testament, but never completed them. 

1776, Jan. The London Review, No. 1. This 
publication was set on foot by Dr. William Ken- 
rick,* who had been a writer in the Monthly 
Renew; but differing with the proprietors, he 
commenced the above periodical in opposition. 



* He was bom at Watford, in Hertfordshire, and bred 
a rule-maker, which profession he abandoned for literature. 
To improve himself he went to Leyden, and alterwsjds 
settled In London . He was some time editor of the itom~ 
ing Chronicle ; but a qnanel with the proprietors induced 
him to start a newspaper against it, without success. He 
died Jane 9, 1779. 
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1776, March 2. Thepiintiiig-office of Means. 
Cox and Bigg, in the Saroy, fgndon, destroyed 
by fire; also the dwelUng-hoosea of the two 
partners; two warehouses filled with books, 
beloDRiDg to Mr. Cadell and Mr. EInuley of the 
Strand, and sevenl contiguous buildings were 
consumed. 

1776. April 15. From this day the Dublin 
Gazette was ordered to print no article of news 
without the authority of the government. 

1776, April 29. In the court of king's bench, 
Mr. Axtell, for printing a pamphlet ^ed the 
Critii, was sentenced to three months' imprison- 
ment On the same day, George Allen for print- 
ing, and Robert Uolloway for publishing, a pam- 
phlet called the Rat Trap, were sentenced to 
three months' imprisonment. 

1776, May 28. The stamp duty upon news- 
papers advanced, by lord North, from one penny 
to three halfpence or £6 2s. 6d. per thousana, 
being a discount of two per cent Price to the 
public 3d.; to the trade, fis. per quire of twenty- 
five papers; paper from 13s. 6d. to 166. per ream. 

1776, July 3. In the court of king's bench, 
lord Bolingbroke obtained dG20 damages from 
the printer of the Morning Chronicle for a libel. 
The damages were laid at £dOOO. 

1776. Cardinal Bbaschi, on attaining the 
tiara, (1774) adopted the title of Pius VI. when 
he gave his sanction to the translation and pub- 
lication of the whole Bible into the Italian 
lang^uage by Martini,* archbishop of Florence. 
The New Tettament was published at Turin, in 
1769; and the Old Tettament in 1776, dedi- 
cated to his holiness. He was bom at Cesena, 
December 27, 1717 ; was made treasurer of the 
apostolical chamber by Benedict XlV.f and 
raised to the rank of cardinal by his predecessor 
Clement XIV4 His public acts and private 
virtues, during a long and anxious exercise of 
the papal dignity, entitle his memory to the 
gratitude and honour of his communion, whilst 
the barbarity and indignity with which he was 
treated by. the revolutionists of France, must 
excite the indignation and abhorrence of every 
inend to justice and humanity. John Angelo 
Braschi, pope Pius VI. died at Valence, after a 
short illness, August 29, 1799, aged eighty-two 
years. 

1776. It is well known that Conrad Sweyn- 
heym, was the inventor of printing maps with 

* Antonio Maitlnl wu born at Prato, In 17SO, and died 
December 31, 1809. His translation has been repeatedly 
printed : the edition of Uvomo, 181 8, and that of Italia, 
I817, wltli tbe stereotype New TatamaU, execated by T. 
Rntt, Sliaeklewel], London, ISlS, were put in the pro- 
hibitory Index, by a decree of Janoaiy 17, 1830.— TovtKlcjr. 

t Pope Benedict XIV. was bom at Bologna, March 31, 
1(79, and died IHay 8, 17(8. 

t Cardinal Qanganelll was advanced to the papal dig- 
nity, Feb. 17«», and took the tiOe of Clement XIV. Under 
Via pontificate, the order of Jesuits was entirely suppressed 
by a boil, dated I773. He died September n, 1774.— 
FOpe Oangandli presented to George III. the most splen- 
did cdlection of the works of Fiianesi that has hitherto 
been seen in this oonntry. They are comprised In twenty- 
four folio volumes, uniformly bound in calf, gilt leave*, 
and richly tooled. They became the property of tbe doke 
of OloocMterj bnt what became of them at the duke's 
deathf 



moveable types on the oocaaon oi printine the 
twenty-seven maps for the cosmography of Ptole- 
my. He died before the work was quite finish*^ 
and it was therefore executed by another Ger- 
man, Arnold Buckinck (Bucking,) at Rome, at 
this time. The practice of printing maps with 
moveable types, was practised for some time ia 
the sixteenth century, when two Germans, 
almost at the same time, and withoat knowing 
any thing of each other, renewed the attempt 
The first who published a specimen was Augus- 
tus Gotlieb, a Prussian deacon at Carlsrube, ami 
who corr^ponded with the celebrated prioto, 
William Haas, of Basil, that he migbt cut types 
for him on a certain plan, to be i^ed in map- 
printing. His first attempt was made in tUs 
year. It anticipated Breitkopff in the publics- 
tion and execution of his ideas, and was called 
typometry. In the same year, however, appeared 
the environs of Leipzig, by Breitkopff, as a med- 
men ; and his second attempt, in 1777, in whidi, 
and also in succeeding essays which were aot 
made public, he constantly endeavoured to im- 
prove his invention. In 1829, the oelebiated 
Finnin Didot was employed in engraving tk 
dies for moveable types for printing maps, whid 
invention was exclusively his own. 

1776, TWy 10. In the court of common pleas, 
the earl of Chatham brought an action acBM 
Henry Sampson Woodiall, printer of the Pvi&e 
Advertiter, for a libel. On the discovery of t 
variation of one letter between the printing sad 
the record, his lordship was nonsuited. 

1776. Auguit 2. Died, Dr. Matthew Mattt. 
a foreign physician who had settled in Londia. 
and published the Journal Britanniqye, in \i 
volumes ; this journal exhibits the -view of tk 
state of English literature from 1750 to 1736. 
Gibbon bestowsahigh character on the jotunalist, 
who sometimes " aspires to the character of apoet 
and a philosopher ; one of the last disciples »f 
the school of Fontenelle." 

About 1755, when Dr. Johnson waspreparisf 
to open a Bibliotheque, or Gazette, his fiiol 
Dr. Adams recommend^ Matty as an assistant 
" He," said Johnson, " the litUe bUick dog! Vi 
throw him into the Thames." Dr. Matty lefts 
son, Paul Henrv, who died January 16, 1787. 
He produced a HevietD known to the curious ; Us 
style and decisions of^ discover haste and hest, 
with some striking observations ; alluding to Us 
father, Matty, in his motto applies Virgil's de^ 
cription of the young Ascanius. " SeqtdtMr pa- 
tram non pusnbut acquit." He says he oiilj 
holds a monthly convertation with the pnbUr- 
His obstinate resolution of canring on this 
Review without an associate, has shown its foO; 
and its danger, says D'Israeli, for a fatal illnes 
produced a cessation, at once, of bis pexiodictl 
labours and his life. 

1776. Solomon Sodthwick, a printer ai 
Newport, Rhode Island, North America, on fail 
being compelled to quit that town, erected » 
tempoiBiy press at Attleborough, or Artleburgh. 
a township of the county of Bristol, on the fron- 
tiers of Massachusetts, in New England. 
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1776. EzEiuBLRu98EL,a printer from Salem, 
pened a printing-office at Danreis, a town of 
bssez county, in the slate of Massachusetts, in 
l^orth America. His printing-office was " in a 
ouse known by the name of the Bell tavern ; 
ut soon afterwards removed to Boston." 

1776. Samuel Locden, a printer of New 
Tork, removed with his press to Fishkill, a town 
f Duchess county, in the province of New York, 
Turth America, a short time before the British 
rmy took possession of the city ; and here con- 
nued to publish the New York PacA«< until the 
stabKshment of peace. 

1776. Died, Robert Foulis, a celebrated 
rinter and letter-founder of Glasgow, in Scot- 
md, who, in conjunction with his brother 
ndrew, who died in 1774, produced some works 
t the art of typography that will cause their 
ames to be recorded in the temple of fame. 
'hey were both natives of Glasgow, and' were 
am, the elder brother,' April 20, 1707, and 
le younger, Andrew, Nov. 23, 1712. Robert 
as originally a barber, and practised that art 
a his own account for some time. While thus 
umbly employed, he came under the notice of 
le celebrated Dr. Francis Hutcheson,* then pro- 
ssor of moral philosophy in Glasgow university, 
his acute observer discovered his talents, in- 
imed his desire for knowledge, and suggested 

him the idea 'of becoming a bookseller and 
rinter. Foulis did not, however, receive a com- 
iete university education, although he attended 
s patron's lectures for several years, and his 
aae is so enrolled in the matriculation book, 
ndrew, who seems to have been designed v for 
le church, entered the university in 1727, and 
^>bably went through a regular course of study, 
or some years after they had determined to fol- 
w a literary life, the brothers were engaged 

teaching the languages during the winter, 
id in making short tours into England and to 
e continent in summer. These excursions 
ere of great advantage to them ; they brought 
tern into contact widi eminent men, enabled 
em to form connexions in their business, and 
(tended their knowledge of books. Un some 
' these occasions they made considerable collec- 
)DS, which they sold at home to good account, 
hus prepared, the elder brother began biisiness 

Glasgow as a bookseller about the end of 
'39, and in the following year published 
veral works. Three years afterwards his con- 
!xion with the university commenced. In 
iarch, 1743, he was appointed their printer, 
ider condition " that he shall not use the desig- 
ition of university printer without allowance 
om the university meeting in any books ex-' 
ipting those of ancient authors." The date at 
hich Andrew joined him in business is some- 
hat uncertain. The first productions of his 
■ess, which were issued in 1742, were almost 



* Dr. Francia Hatcheaon was born in the north of tre- 
nd, August 8, iBfn, luid died at Glasgow in 1755. Hewas 
very line writer on moral philoflophy, and an excellent 
an. His Mitral PMuophji was published at Glasgow In 
ro vols. 4to. 



exclusively of a religious nature, many of them 
relating to the well known George Wnitefield.* 
In 1742, he published Demetrim PhtUereu* de 
EloctUione, apparently the first Greek work 
printed in Glasgow, although it is certain that 
there existed a fount of Greek letters there 
nearly a century before. It would be tedious to 
notice each work as it appeared. The immacu- 
late edition of Horace, an edition of Cicero't 
works in twenty volumes, Casar's Commentaries 
in folio, Callimachiu in the same size, with en- 
gravings executed at their academy, form but a 
small part of the splendid catalogue of their 
classics. The success which had attended their 
exertions as printers, induced the elder Foulis to 
attempt the establishment of an academy for the 
cultivation of the fine arts, a scheme for which 
Scotland was but ill prepared by the dissensions 
which had followed the union, and which had 
been succeeded bv the rebellions of 171d and 
1745. In 1761, he went abroad, partly with 
the view of extending his commercial connexions, 
but principally with the intention of arranging 
for tiie establishment of this institution. After 
remaining on the continent for about two years, 
and sending home several artists whom he had 
engaged in his service, he returned to Scotland 
in 1753. It is melancholy to reflect that the 
taste of these two brothers for the fine arts at 
last produced their ruin ; for engaging to estab- 
lish an academy for the instruction of youth in 
painting and sculpture in Scotland, and the 
enormous expense necessary to send pupils to 
Italy, to study and copy the ancients, gradually 
brought on their decline' in the printing business; 
and they found the city of Glasgow no fit soil 
into which to transplant the imitative arts, 
although the literary genius of Greece and 
Rome had already produced the Messrs. Foulis 
ample fortunes. Notwithstanding the beginning 
of tnis scheme was very weak, yet in some of the 
departmentsit rose above mediocrity, particularly 
in drawing and engraving; but in moulding, 
modelling, and painting, they proved that tdl 
temporary and private attempts must be abortive 
for want of continual support. Human life is 
too short for bringing to perfection those arts 
which require permanent establishments to pre- 
vent their decline. This is particularly the case 
with painters, to whose stuaies no limits can be 
set, but whose encouragement is, of all others, 
the most precarious. However, it should be 
remembered, to the credit of Robert Foulis, that 
he was the first projector of a school of the libe- 
ral arts in the island of Great Britain. What- 
ever may hereafter be construed of the motives 
which urged this patriotic institution, selfishness 
must be entirely banished out of the question; 
unless the pleasure that arises from endeavouring 
to do good to ones country may be so considered. 



* George Whitefleld, one of the fonndem of the sect of 
Methodists, was born at the Bell inn. Gloucester, De- 
cember 16, 1714, and died at Newbnry-port, in New Eng- 
land, North America, October 1, 1770. He was eminent 
as a divine and also as a theologian and controvenial 
writer. 
' 4 T. 
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We §ball close the history of these remark- 
able but unfortunate men in a few words. After 
the death of the younger brother, it was deter- 
mined to expose the works belonging to the 
academy to public sale. For this purpose Robert, 
accompanied by a confidential worlanan, went 
to London about the month of April, 1776. 
Contrary to the advice of Mr. Christie,* and at 
a period when the market was glutted by yearly 
importations of pictures from Paris, his collec- 
tion was sold off, — and as the reader may have 
anticipated, greatly under their supposed value. 
The catalogue forms three volumes, and the re- 
sult of the sale was, that after all expenses were 
defrayed, the balance in his favour amounted to 
the very enormout sum of fifteen ihiUmgt ! ! ! 
Irritated at the &ilure of this his last hope, and 
with a constitution exhausted by calamities, he 
left London and reached Edinburgh on his way 
homeward. On the morning on which he in- 
tended setting out for Glasgow, be expired, 
almost instantaneously, in his 69th year. 

1770, Dee. 17. JohnMiller, John Wilkie, 
Henby Randall, and Henry Baldwin, four 
printers of newspapers, found guilty of printing 
a letter from the constitutional society, signed by 
Mr. Home (Tooke), respecting the payment of 
the sum of £100 to Dr. FranUin. On the 1st of 
Feb. 1777, three of them received judgment, 
when they were fined £100 each, and ordered to 
be discharged. 

1776. 7%e Holy BiUe, 24mo. printed by J. 
W. Pasham, in Blackfriars.f This is a very 
beautiful pocket edition, in imitation of Field's, 
with notes by the rev. Mr. Romaine,} which 
might becutoff.'aa artifice to evade the patent 
enioyed by the king's printer. It was printed in 
a house taken for the purpose, on Fincnley com- 
mon. John William Pasham was originally of 
Buiy St. Edmund's, where he published a news- 

5ttper under the title of the Bury Flying Weekly 
otoTud. He died December 16, 1783. 
1776, May. The Biographical Magazine. 
1776, May. The Bath and Brittol Magazine. 

1776. The Farmen' Magazine. 

1777, April 7. Died, Sir Stephen Theodore 
Janssen, ban. a merchant of eminence in the 
city of London, univerally respected for his many 
puDlic and private virtues. He became a livery- 
man of the stationers' company in the year 1723. 



• James Christie was many years well knowu and justly 
celebrated as an aactlonecr, and the successful disposer of 
property of every kind, whether by public sale or private 
contract. With an easy and gentleman-like flow of elo- 
quence, he possessed, in a great degree, the power of per- 
■oasiOD, and even tempered his public address by a gentle 
refinement of manners. He died in Pall Mall, after a long 
and lingering illness, Nov. s, 1 803, aged 73, and was buried 
on the 14th, in St. James's burial ground. 

t A list of various editions of the bible and parts thereof, 
in English, from the year 1526 to 177O. A manuscript 
list of English bibles, copied fk-om one compiled by the late 
Joseph Amea, presented to the Lambeth library by Dr. 
QMTord, has tarnished part of this publication ; late dis- 
coveries of several learned gentlemen has snpplied the 
rest. Compiled by Dr. Dtincarel. London, evo. pp. 73. 

t Rev. William Romaine was bom at Hartlepool, in 
1714, and died in London, Jaly is, i;03. He was an 
< "Wient and very learned divine, and published many 
>hi>: theological works. 



In 1749and 17S0he was master of the eampasy, 
and in the latter year sheriff of London. In 1764, 
he had the honour of being elected lord mayor. 
In 1774, he gave £70 as a present to the poor of 
the stationers' company, and in 1775, £50 more. 
In 1776, he gave £1 00, half to tho poor, and half 
to purchase a piece of plate with ms arms on it, 
witn which a handsome eperene was purchased. 
In 1777 he added a legacy 0? £50. For a bio- 
graphical notice of this worthy individual and 
his family, see Nichob's lAUrury Anecdote/, vd. 
iii. p. 406-11. 

1777, May 12. The court of king's bench de- 
termine that new music was on the same footing 
as literary proper^, with respect to copyright 

1777. Print sellers' property secured. 

1777, June 4. Diea, Kicharo Balvwin, a 
bookseller in St Paul's chnrch-yaid, London, 
aged eighty-ox years. Mr. Baldwin had kmf 
retired firom business, and died at BimringhaB. 
His son, Richard Bafdwin, junior, died oe&re 
him, in January, 1770. See page 636, anlr, for 
Dunton's* character of Richud Baldwin. 

1777. Fitayt, Moral and Literary. "Rat 
essays, the well-known production of the rev. 



* Dnnton characterises the following bookadlen .-— 
CHaMToraxa Hnssrv.— He is a domtlcbt hntintasi, 
and has alwayt a laige stock cf books that sic nry 
scarce. Helsamanof moderation, and my good fM«Dl 
His residence was In LitUe Britain. 

Mr. Hsaaica. — Be is a tall handsome man, deals i^A 
with the lawyers, and has the good Inck to be upiiufe 
neighbour to Mr. Sare. He neither neg:lects the baiteai 
of life, nor pursues it too dose ; and has ererjr hatfi 
rood word. He is well skilled in the doctrine oftte 
Christian faith, and can discourse handsomely npoa Sa 
most dUBcnlt article In religion. His attendance « 
church is devout and constant , yet his zeal haanoUilafff 

Ehrenzy and passion (which is too common in this age) t 
e manages with prudence and decsicy in the mUst a 
religrioos worship, and always keeps within the booBdi t 
religion and reason. 

Hr. Halskt. — He is one of a good judgment, and koovi 
how to bid for a saleable copy, or bad never psinted tie 
Athenian Spf. He is now in the bloom and beauty at bii 
yonth, and has great ingenuity and knowledge at tta 
friendship of others. He is a constant shopkeeper, and tt 
close application to business does render him the grosrisf 
hopes of his father's family. 

Mr. HAaatsoN, in Chaincery-lane. — He is a maa ftw 
fhjm faction, noise, and anger, not so weak as to gift 
such an advantage as any must have who contends wltt 
one that is stark blind — as how much better is he thitii 
passionate. He is a diligent man in his abaPf a Ufid 
neighbour, and a religious master^teachlng his aetiwt 
better by his own example than all the tutors in bA 
universities. — This is also the character of G. CoirrSM, 
in Little Britain. 

Mr. HoaN.— He printed fbr Dr. Scot, and had a ri«lll te 
several excellent co|des. When I traded with him, I (V> 
found him a very ingeninns, honest, reserved persni 
and that is all I shall say of him. 

Mr. HuBBALD, in Duck-lane.— He has been nnfbrtBBria 
and so 1 think is every body one time or other. If we ift 
his carriage to his rich uncle, we shall find how his cooxifS 
and wisdom carried him with an unwearied course throagk 
hemispheres of prosperity and adversity, compatastaig. s* I 
may say, the whole globe of both fortunes — or that if vt 
look upon Frank Hubbald, we may all learn that no cn# 
is too heavy for a Christian resolution, nor any dxffica&f 
too hard for honesty to conquer. 

Mr. E1.1FBAL Jay, in Cheapside.— He was my joumey- 
man for near a year ; and I shall give him a tme c^ 
racter. Heismygoodfriend.aodhasshcwnmeaparticaiB 
respect ever since he lived in my family. His giavitr, 
justice, sweetness, and moderation, soften the ^reattft 
enemies of his name and person j and there is nathlnyia 
nature that hates him besides the devil and a jacotdte. Br 
is also happy in Ids relations. His aged father la eoo^ia- 
mate in all sorts of piety. His brother (the apotbccswy) is 
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i^'icerimus Knox, D.D., first appeared anony- 
Donsly in this year, in a small volume octavo, 
.nd, meeting with a favourable reception, were 
oon republished with the addition of a second 
olnme, and with the affixture of the author's 
tame. Few productions have been more popu- 



lar, or more deservedly so, than these instructive 
essays. The subjects on which Dr. Knox has 
expatiated in these essays, are numerous and 
well chosen ; and they uniformly possess a direct 
tendency eidier to improve the bead or amend 
the heart. The style is elegant and perspicuous, 



. zealous promoter of the reformation of manoera j and 
or m^ good frieod Eliphal, his whole life ia hat a practice 
/ pUlfi or rather a passa^ to a better. We also And a 
fngnlurity In hi» name; for there are oolj two booksellers 
if it in the whole world ; namelr. EUpbal Jay, in London, 
j)d EUphal Dobeon, In Dublin. 

Mr. Kbttlsbt, St. Paul's Chnrch-Tard.— His sign la 
' The Bishop's Head," and indeed he is pretty wumly 
isposed that way. He has been an eminent episcopal 
lookseller these many years. He prints for Dr. Sharp, 
jchbishop of York, Dr. Scot, and other eminent clergy- 
oen. 

Mr. LiNDSAT. — Many and conspicuous were the prog- 
lostics of a true piety that shined forth in the early dawn 
f his life. He understands religion, and loves it — and 
rhilst he was but an apprentice, was a great example of a 
onstaot unaOteted devotion. He was bom to a good 
state, and having traded a few years, grew wary of print- 
Dg, and is gone torn country seat to prepare for heaven. 

Mr. John LacaxNci. — An upright, honest bookseller. 
Ve were neighbours some yean, and partners in printing 
be late Lord Delamere't Works, Mackenzie's Narrative of 
he Siege of LoiUUmiart, and Mr. Baaier't Ufe, in folio, 
le has something in him that will not suffer lum to break 
is wold, which is altogether as good security and de- 
endence as his bond. When Farkhnrst dies, be will be 
lie first Presbyterian bookseller In England. He is so 
xact in trade as to mark down every book he sells. He 
t very much conversant in the sacred writings ; and son- 
Q-law to the late r«v. Mr. Roswel, so deservedly famous 
)r the defence he made at his trial in Westmloster-ball. 
pon which occasion the honourable sir Henry Ashurst, 
art., was his great and good friend. 

Mr. William MiLLia.— His person was tall and slender : 
e had a graceful aspect (netther stem nor effeminate] j 
is eyes were smiling and lively; his complexion was of 
n honey colour, and he breathed a* if he had run a race, 
lie figure and symmetry of his foce exactly proportionable. 
[e had a soft voice, and a very obliging tongue. He was 
f the sect of the Peripatetics, for he walked every week 
jHampstead. He was very moderate In bis eating, drink- 
>g, and sleeping ; and was blest with a great memory, 
rUch he employed for the good of the pnbUek, for he had 
le largest ooUectton of stitched books of any man in the 
mrld, and could furnish the clergy (at a dead Uft; with a 
rinted sermon on any text or occasion. His dei^ was a 
ublic loss, and will never be repaired, unless by his In- 
eniODS son-in-law, Mr. William Laycock, who, 1 hear, is 
laking a general collection of stitched books; and, as 
Ir. Miller's stock was all put into his hands, perhaps he is 
le fittest man in London to perfect such a useful under- 
iking. 

Mr. Sahuxl Manshif is Mr. Korris's bookseller; and 
long as he can turn metapbyslcks into money, he is 
ke to be continued. 

Mr. MAasBAL, in Newgate-street— He wHl be well 
sed for his ready money, but where he loves is a blend 
otb to soul and body. 

Mr. Malthus.— He mldwifed several books into the 
rorld, aye 1 and that of his own conceiving, as sure as 
ver young Perking was his who owned him I He made 

shew of a great trade, by continually sending out large 
BTcels. But all I can say of his industry is, he took a 
reat deal of pains to ruin himself. But though Mr. Mal- 
lus was very unfortunate, yet 1 hope his widow (our new 
nblisher) will have all the encouragement the tra<ie can 
ive her; for she is not only a bookseller's widow, but a 
ookaeUer's daughter, and herself free from all that pride 
od arrogance that is found in the carriage of some pub- 
shers. 

Mr. MoNTOoMKRv. — He is a bookseller In Comhill, and 
hould have been placed among his brethren, but being of 
nr stature, I happened to overlook him, but for this 
mission he shall now have the honour to bring up the 
ear of the ticeaeera, so that the bookseUer 1 am now to 
haracterize is Hugh Montgomery. He was bom a Scots- 
lan, and served bis time with Auditor Belt, He neither 
ndertakes nor talks much, bat had his master refused 
tie Athenian Oracle, he stood fair for the next offer, and I 
clieve would have had the good luck to have bought it ; 
e bid like a man for the AUteniiiH Spf, and from the little 



dealings I have had with him, I find his discourse neither 
light nor unseasonable, and such as neither calls his virtue 
nor his Judgment In question. He commends no man to 
his face, and censures no man behind his back (which is a 
quality he learned from his master Bell). Reneverspoks 
scornfnUy of his inferiors, nor vain-glorionsly of himself. 
He does nothing merely for gain, and thinks not any 
thing in this life worthy of the loss of the next. While 
some of his neighbours compass sea and land to get an 
estate, he thinks contentment the greatest wealth, and 
covetousneas the greatest poverty ; and if he has not so 
much as others (though he thrives apace), yet be thinks 
how many are happy with leas. He never thinks iU of an 
estate because another's is better, or that he has not 
enough because another has more ; for he measures his 
plenty by his condition and rank, and not by another's 
abundance, and is a little man that (like aged littlebnry, 
grare Scot, honest Strahan, and witty Chantry,) is always 
for doing the fail thing. I shaU orily add, he so highly 
obliged me, by his great fidelity in conceding a secret I 
committed to him, &at to requite his kindness, 1 have pre- 
fixed his name to this Idea of a New Life, and have 
entrusted him with the sale of the whole impiesslon. 

Mr. NowxL is a first-rate bookseller In Duck-lane : has 
a well furnished shop, and knows books extraordinary 
well, which he will sell off as reasonably as any man. I 
have always reckoned him among our ingenious book- 
sellers. 

Mr. NxwTON is full of kindness and good nature. He is 
afihble and courteous in trade, and is none of those men 
of forty whose religion Is yet to chuse; for his mind (like 
his looks) is serious and grave ; and his neighbours tell 
me "his understanding does not improve too fast for his 
practice, for he is not religious by start and sally, but Is 
well fixed in the faith andpractice of a chnrch-of-Englanil- 
man — and has a handsome wife Into the bargain." 

Mr. Philips. — He is a grave, modest bachelor, and It Is 
said is married to a single life, which I wonder at, for, 
doubtless, nature meant him a conqueror over all hearts 
when she gave him such sense and such piety. His living 
so long a bachelor shows his refined nature, and so mu(£ 
he loves mortlfieation in himself and others. And who- 
ever considers the many olKrs he had of marriage, will be 
ready to think be has so much chastity as scarce to sin In 
deslie. 

Mr. Pool, near the Royal Exchange. He is a little 
fellow, but is a man of great spirit, by which we see a 
brave soul may be lodged in a small tenement. His rell* 
gion is all of a piece, he is Just as well as devout; and is 
so stiff In his way of worship (which is that of the church 
of England) tliat he wOl scarce consent that the least pin 
of the episcopal building should be taken out, for fear the 
whole &bric should be dissolved. 

Mr. Paao.— My attempting his character will be to his 
prejudice, for sir F — would not chuse an ordinary man 
for his bookseller. For sense, wit, and good humour 
there are but few can equal, and none that exceed blm : 
and all these qnaUtiesaie accompanied with great humility. 
Mr. Pitts.— He was an honest man every inch and 

thought fX. him ; and bad his AtUa succeeded, or JH b 

been a stranger to him, bad died worth twenty thousand 
pounds ; and It could not have fell into better hands, for 
he took as mudi delight In doing of good, as if he had no 
other errand in the world. He had fathomed the vast 
body of leamino, and in every several parts of it was 
master ; nor did his conversation alone relish of his learn- 
ing and piety ; for, daring the wnfortyMaie part of his Ufe 
he wrote the Cry of the Oppreaed ; An Jngemoue Die- 
coune of Fairia ; and almost completed A Catalogue of 
EngliMh Writere ; after the method df Crow's catalogue. 
His wit and virtues were writ legibly in his face, and he 
had a grait deal of sweetness in his natural temper. Mr. 
Pitts lutd a great honour for Dr. Annesley (though himself 
a churchman), and told me, that in his greatest distress 
the doctor had been kind to him, and that he believed there 
was not a more generous man in the whole world. 

Mr. Placi, near Furaival's-tnn. His face is of a claret 
complexion, but himself is a very sober, pious man. He 
is very just in his dealings, and has stadied the whole 
duty of every relation ; so that his example spreads, and 
recommends the practice of Christianity. 
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occasionally assuming the high tone and strno- 
ture of the Johnsonian period. To persons 
of eveiy description, but especially to young 
persons, the essays of this author are invaluable ; 
their first praise is, that they recommend, in a 
most fascinating manner, ail that is good and 
great ; and, secondly, they are in a high degree 
calculated to form the taste, and to excite a 
spirit of literary enthusiasm. — Drake. 

1777, July 26. JTie Magazine of Antt ; or, 
Pitmire Journal. This work was the production 
of the rev. James Murray, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and printed by Mr. Angus. It consisted 
of five or six 8vo. sixpenny numbers ; the fifth 
number of which is embellished with an engrav- 
ing of a harp, which was the first thing that Mr. 
Thomas Bewick, the celebrated wood engraver, 
executed after he returned from his fiist visit to 
London. 

1777, Nov. 8. The rev. John Home (Tooke),» 
received the following sentence in the court of 
king's bench : to be imprisoned twelve months 
in the king's bench prison, and to pay a fine of 
£200 and find security for his good behaviour 
for three years, himselfin £400, and two sureties 
in £200 each, for publishing an advertisement, 
from the constitutional society, accusing the 
king's troops of barbarously murdering the Ame- 
ricans at Lexington. He pleaded his own cause. 
All the printers in whose papers this paragraph 
appeared, were served with writs. 

1777. There were in this year in London, 
seven morning newspapers ; eight three times a 
week ; one twice a weelc ; and one weekly. 

1777, Nov. 18. Died, William Bowver, 
j unior, of Red lion passage. Fleet-street, London,t 
the most learned and distinguished printer of 
modem times. He was bom in Dogwell -court. 
White Friars, London, December 19, 1699, and 
received his education at merchant taylors' 
school, from whence he removed to St. John's 
college, Cambridge, where he continued till 
June, 1722. Soon after leaving college he 
entered into the printing business with his father. 
The principal attention to the executive, or 
mechanical part of the business, devolving on 
the father, and the correcting of the proofs being 
almost exclusively the business of the son. One 
of the first works which came out under his cor- 
rection was the edition of Selden's works, by 
Wilkins, in three volumes, folio. This was 
begun in 1722, and finished in 1726: and his 
great attention to it appeared in his drawing up 
an epitome of the piece, De Synedri*, as he 
read the proof sheets. He married, Oct. 1728, 
his mother's niece, Miss Ann Prudom, daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Prudom, citizen and fishmonger, 
who had been left, a few years before, by her 

• In the St. Jamet'i Chronicle, Dec. 9, 1777, ■ppeaKd 
4J1 excellent and humorous paper by the rev. Klichael 
tort, D.D., on Parson Home's petition to be pilloried.— 
For an account of Dr. Lort, who died Nov. s, 171K), see 
Nichols's Literary AnecdoteM, vol. II. p. 5i)4. 

t In 17671 the office was removed from White Friars to 
Red Lion Passage, Fleet-street, where he styled himself 
" AacHiTECTDs ViaBoaDM." Over the door of the new 
olBce he placed a bust of Cicero. 



father's will, under the guardianship of the eldn 
Bowyer. By her he acquired some frediold 
farms in Yorkshire, and one at NaTestock, in 
Essex. She died in 1731, when pregnaot witli 
a third son. Of the two former sons, one died 
an infant, and the other survived his father. Mr. 
Bowyer married a second wife, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bell, in 1747. She was originally his hoose- 
keeper; but in that situation was well known to, 
and highly respected by, his literary friends. She 
was a very extraordinary woman, and after he 
marriage she applied herself so closely to the 
advancement of her husband's business, thxl 
she, by her intense application to leaminf, 
arrived at last to a degree of capacity equal to 
the task of reading the proofs of the most learned 
works done in the office ; and it is but jnstiee to 
observe here, that her mental acquiremeDts wot 
only surpassed by her modesty. She died before 
her husband. In 1729, throu^ the fiieDdship 
of the speaker, Onslow, Mr. Bowyer was ap- 
pointed printer of the votes of the bouse of 
commons, an office which he held throngk 
three successive speakers, and for a space of 
nearly fifty years. In 1736 he was appointed 
printer to the society of antiquaries, ana elected 
a member. In 1706, he engaged in partneidiip 
with Mr. Nichols, who had been trained by him 
to the profession. The year following, be was 
appointed printer of the journals of the bomr 
of lords and rolls of parliament. Mr. Bowya 
wrote several curious tracts, and published im- 
proved editions of some valuable books. Hb 
publications are an incontrovertible evidence «( 
bis abilities and leaning: to which may be 
added, that he was honoured with the iHendshi; 
and patronage of the most distinguished peisog- 
ages of his age. For more than half a centoiy, 
he stood unrivalled as a learned printer ; sm 
some of the most masterly productions of this 
kingdom appeared from his press. To his litr- 
rarv and professional abilities, he added an ex- 
cellent moral character. His regard to religioo 
was displayed in his publications, and in tfcc 
cotirse of his life and studies ; and he was par- 
ticularly distinguished by his inflexible probitv, 
and an uncommon alacrity in assisting the neces- 
sitous. His liberality in relieving every specie 
of distress, and his endeavours to conceal his 
benefactions, reflect great honour on his menxny. 
Though he was naturally fond of retirement, 
and seldom entered into company excepting with 
men of letters, he was, perhaps, excelled by fe» 
in the talent of justly discriminating the real 
characters of mankind. He judged of the pet- 
sons he saw by a sort of intuition ; and his judg- 
ments were generally right. From a consciotis- 
ness of his literary superiority, he did not alwap 
pay that attention to the booksellers which was 
expedient in the way of his business. BeinK too 
proud to solicit the favours in that way which bt 
believed to be his due, he was often disappointed 
in his expectations. On the other hand, he fre- 
quently experienced friendships in cases where 
he had much less reason to have hoped for them : 
so that, agreeable to an expression of his own. 
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' in vhat he had received, and in what he had 
leen denied, he thankfully acknowledged the 
rill of heaven." The two great objects he had 
n view in the decline of life, were to repay the 
lenefactions his father had received, and to be 
limself a benefactor to the meritorious of his 
iwn profession. These purposes are fully dis- 
)layea in his last will. He was buried agreeably 
his own direction, at IjOw Layton, in Essex, 
jid a monument erected at the expense of Mr. 
^ohn Nichols, to his father's memory and his 
>wn, with a Latin inscription written by Mr. 
'fichols, who was his apprentice, partner, and 
uccessor; and who has done ample justice to 
lis eminent predecessor's memory, oy an invalu- 
.ble series of anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer* and 
nany celebrated literary characters of the last 
ind present century, to which the reader is re- 
erred, as containing an invaluable fund of ia- 
brmation. 

At the east end of the court-room of the sta- 
ioners' company, is the bust of Mr. Bowyer, 
inder which is a brass plate, thus inscribed, in 
lis own words, in conformity to a wish he had 
nany years before communicated to his partner : 

To the nnited Muniflceoce of 

THE COMPANY OP STATIONERS, 

and other nomeroas Beoefartora j 

who, 

when a calamitous Fire, Jan. 30, 1713-13, 

had in one olght destroyed the Elltects 

of WiiLiAii BowTKR, Printer, 

repaired the loss with unparalleled Hnmanltjr : 

WtLLiAH, bia only surviving Son, 

being continued 

Prloter of the Votes of the House of Commons, 

by his Father's Merits, 

and the Indulgence of three Honourable Speakers; 

nd appointed to print the Journals of the House of Lord?, 

at near LXX years of age, 

by the Patronage of a noble Peer ; 

struggliDg with a debt of gratitude which could not be 

repaid, 

left this Tablet to suggest 

what worn-out Nature could not express. 



Ex Voto Patron! OpUml Amidssinii 

Poni Lubentcr CnreTlt Cliens Devinctus 

). Nichols, M.DCC.LXXVIll. 

The following is a genuine extract from Mr- 
Jowyer's will : 

• • * * And now I hope / may 
e allowed to leave tnmewhat for the benefit of 
tinting. To tkit end, I give to the matter and 
eepeTM, or wardens and commonalty of the myt- 



* Literarp Aneedotttof the Eighteenth Century s evm- 
riMing Biographtcat Memoin of wiWam Bowyer, printer, 
'. 5. A., aiui nwnir of his leaned friend; an incideniat 
ew of theprogrea and adoimeement ofUterahtre <fi thia 
-ngdom ditring the lait eenlmy ; and biographieal anee- 
7te$ of a coneidenMe immber of eminent writera and in- 
mioue arttttt; with a eoptoue inder, by John Nichols, 
. S. A. in nine volumes. Mr. Maty, in the first volume 
' his New Review thus mentions the Aneedotee of Bowyer : 
FTobenins scatters fiowera over the grave of Aldus, and 
Jdng the opportunity at the same time of paying literary 
>nonrB to Erasmus, and the worthies who made his leain- 
I press sweat under them ;— in plainer words, an account 
' a very distinguished and very worthy printer, who repaid 
«ratnie what he had received from it, by that clause in 
s will which makes provision for the maintenance of a 
amed compositor of the press. Together with the ac- 
>unts are given anecdotes, some longer, some shorter, 
' the writers who printed at Mr. Sawyer's press." 



tery or art of a stationer of th* city of London, 
such a sum of money as wUl purchase £2,000 
three percent, reduced bank annuities, upon trust 
to pay the dividends and yearly produce thereof, 
to be divided for ever equeUly amongst three print- 
ers, compositors or pressmen, to be elected from 
time to time by tlie master, vxirdetu, and assist- 
ants of the said company, and who at the time of 
such election shall be sixty-three years old or up- 
wards, for their respective lives, to be paid half- 
yearly ; hoping that such as shall be most deserv- 
ing will be preferred. And whereas I have 
herein before given to my son the sum of £3,000 
four per cent, consolidtUed annuities, in case he 
mamet with the consent of my executors : Now, 
I do hereby give and bequeath the dividends and 
interest of that sum, ttll such marriage takes 
place, to the said company of stationers, to be 
divided equally between six other printers, com- 
positors or pressmen, as aforesaid ; and if my 
said son shall die unmarried, or married without 
such consent as aforesaid, then I give and bequeath 
the said capital sum of £3,000 to the said eomr 
pony of stationers, the dividends and yearly 
produce thereof to be divided for ever equally 
amongst six other such old printers, compo- 
sitors or pressmen, for their respective lives, to 
be qualified, chosen, and paid, in manner as 
aforesaid. It has long been to me matter of 
concern, that such numbers are put apprentices 
as compositors without any share oi school- 
learning, who ought to have the greatest. In 
hopes of remedying this, I give and bequeath to 
the said company of stationers such a sum of 
money as wul purchase one thousand pounds 
three per cent, reduced bank annuities, for the 
use of one journeyman compositor, such as shall 
hereafter ie described ; with this special trust, 
that the master, wardens, and assistants, shall pay 
the dividends and produce thereof half-yearly to 
sttch compositor. The said master, wardens, and 
assistants, of the said company, shall nominate for 
this purpose a compositor who is a man of good 
life and conversation, who shall usually frequent 
some place of public worship every Suviday, unless 
prevented by sickiuss, and shall not have worked 
on a newspaper or magazine for four years at 
least before such nomination, nor shall ever after- 
wards whilst he holds this annuity, which may be 
for life if he conftnttei a journeyman. He sludl 
be able to read and construe Latin, and at least 
to read Greek fluently with accents ; of which he 
shall bring a testimonial from the rector of St. 
Martin's Ludgate, for the time being. I could 
wish that he shall have been brought up piously 
and virtuously, if it be possible, at Merchant 
Taylors', or some other public school, from seven 
years of age till he is full seventeen, and then to 
serve seven years faithfully as a compositor, and 
work seven years more as a journeyman, as I 
would not have this annuity bestowed on any 
one under thirty-one years of age. If after he 
is chosen he shall behave ill, let him be turned 
out, and another be chosen in his stead. And 
WHEREAS «( may be many years before a com- 
positor may be found that shall exactly ansirer 
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the above deteription, (md it may at tomettmet 
happen that tnch a one cannot be found ; I 
aould have the dividends in the mean time applied 
to tuch perton as the matter, wardem, and atsitt- 
anti, ihall think approachet nearett to what I have 
deieribed. And whereas the above tnute leill 
occasion tome trouble; I give to the taid company, 
in cate they think proper to accept the truitt, 
£250. * * Mr. Bowyer farther gave to 
the company of stationers £180 a-year for spe- 
cific charitable purposes; also a small silver cup.* 
See his will at large in Nichols's Literary Anec- 
dotes, vol. iii. p. 270. 

1777. The GUugaw Herald established. At 
first this paper was called the Advertiser, after- 
wards the Advertiser and Herald, and latterly by 
the Glasgow Herald ; Mondays and Fridays. 

1777. The Kendal Diary, a sheet almanack, 
began by Mr. Pennington, continued till 1836. 

1778, March. The following sums were paid 
for compiling indexes to the Journals of the 
House of Commons : Mr. Edward Moore, 
£6400 as a final compensation for thirteen 
yesas' labour ; Rev. Mr. Foster, £3000 for nine 
years' ditto ; Rev. Dr. Roger l^laxman, £3000 
for nine years' ditto ; and Mr. Cunningham, 
£500 in part for ditto; making a total of 
£12,900. 

1778. A Cframmar of the Bengal language, 
8to. This work was the production of Nathaniel 
Brassey Halhed, esq. and printed at Hoogly, a 
city of Hindostan, m Bengal, from letters cut 
and trpes founded by Mr. Charles Wilkins, at 
that time in the East India company's civil ser- 
vice, whose extraordinary skill and industry had 
to encounter every difficulty which necessarily 
resulted from the total want of European artists. 
Mr. Halhed informs us, that Mr. Wilkins was 
obliged to charge himself with all the various 
occupations of the metallorigist, the engraver, 
the founder, and the printer. 

Mr. Wilkins persevered in his noble under- 
taking of rendering the oriental languages 
available to the English scholar, through the 
medium of the art of typography ; with this 
view he compiled from the most celebrated 
native grammars and commentaries, a work 
entirely new to England, on the structure of the 
Sanskrita tongue: he cut steel letters, made 
punches, matrices, and moulds, and cast from 
them a fount of the Dava-nagari character, his 
only assistance being the mechanics of a country 
village. Early in 1795, he had commenced the 
printing of this laborious undertaking in his 
own dwelling-house ; but, on the second of May 
in that year, the whole of his premises were 
destroyed by fire; his books, manuscripts, and 
the greater part of the Sanskrita punches and 
matrices were preserved ; but the types which 
had been prepared with so much labour, were 
all either lost or rendered useless. This is a 
circumstance not less interesting as a typo- 
graphical anecdote, than it is as an instance of 



* This cnp was given to the elder Mr. Bowyer by Mrs. 
James, after Us loss by fire. 



honourable erudite industry ; it i« Uke iieeemtm 
engraving and colouring his own maps, or Aldu 
and Stephens working at their own presses aa^ 
letter cases. About ten years afterwards, the 
court of directors of the East India oompaay 
encouraged Dr. Wilkins to resume his laboan, 
and to cast other types ; as the study of tbe 
Sanskrita had become an important ol^ect is 
their new college at Hertford. 

1778. Feignot mentions that a lAfe 'ef M. 
d' Aguesseau, written by his son the cbancdlor 
d'Aguesseau, was composed and printed by H. 
and Madame Saron, at Chateau de Fresnes, by 
means of a private press which they bad obtain- 
ed from London in 1778. The volume bean 
the date of 1720, but it was really struck off in 
this year. Sixty copies of it were printed ; and 
no other production of this press is known, 

1778, April 2i. Died, Samdel Bakek, wk> 
was for many years distinguished as an emioeat 
bookseller; and published several good cata- 
logues of books, at market prices, between the 
years 1757 and 1777. He was also very famoa 
as an auctioneer of books ; a quality in whi^ 
he was at least equalled, if not excelled, by Mr. 
George Leigh, who was many years his partaer 
in York-street ; and by his great uephew Mr. 
Samuel Sotheby, partner with Mr. Leigh in the 
Strand. Mr. Baker retired from business a fe« 
Tears before his death to a delightful villa whidt 
he built at Woodford Bridge, near Chigwell in 
Essex. He left his property to his nephew, 
Mr. John Sotheby. Tbe following dates, from 
three flat stones in the church-yard of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden, record the deaths of Mr. Bakers 
mother, his own, &c. &c. 

Mrs. Ann Baker, Hay S7, ITSA, aged By. 

Mn. Rebecca Baker, of Vork-stTeet, Feb. 18, lyfig, aged St 

Mr. Samuel Baker, April 24, 1778, aged S6. 

Mr. John Sotheby, Nor. 1, 1807, a^ 67. 

Harriet Sotheby, wife of Samuel Sotheby, Books^Ieri 

bom S3 Jan. 177s, died 9 Jnly 1808 ; 

the beat of women, of wires the peifectest. 

1778, May 18. Died, Thomas Gent, piiiiter, 
in the city of York. The name of Gent is wdl 
known to the collectors of English topogra{Ay, 
and of typographical curiosities, as that of a 
printer who sometimes employed his press upon 
productions of his own; and who, in his cha- 
racter of author, produced numerous volumes, 
which are far from being destitute of merit. He 
was a native of Dublin, and served his ap- 
prenticeship to Mr. Powell, a printer in that 
city, but, unfortunately, no farther can be known 
of his early history*. On his arriving in Lon- 
don he was employed by Mr. Daniel Midwinter 
and Mr. Mears, in Blackfriars. In 1714, April 
20, he left London on foot, and walked to YoA 
in six days, where he was engaged by Mr. White, 
with whom he remained a year, and then visited 
Dublin, and found employment with Mr. Tbos. 
Hume in Copper-alley; but returned to London 



* The Lift 0/ Mr. Tkoiiuu Oenl, printrr c/Yart, mriltn 
bjf himtet/. London : printed for l%oniaa Thorpe, I8SS. 
Iliis little work contains an excellent portrait; and agnat 
deal of corions information upon printers and laintiag. 
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bout the latter part of 1716, and worked with 
Ir. Wilkins in Little Britain, in companrwith 
amuel Negus. He then worked for Mr. Watts, 
a 1718, he again visited Ireland, but soon re- 
imed to London, and commenced master. In 
724, Mr. Gent remored his printing-office from 
lOndon to York, and married a relation of Mr. 
i'hite's, with whom he had become acquainted 
uring his former residence in that city. His 
isidence was in Petergate, the same that had 
slonged to Mr. White. The imprint to one of 
is books states that his printing-office was in 
offee-yard, " where that useful art, to which 
le sons of learning are infinitely obliged, is per- 
irmed after a neat manner." He pursued his 
isiness with diligence until he had attained the 
tranced age of eighty-seven years, being at that 
me the oldest master printer in England, and 
freeman of the cities of London, York, and 
'ublin. He was interred in the church of St. 
[ichael le Belfiey, in York. Mr. Gent was the 
ithor of a great number of small tracts in veise 
id prose, and published a useful compendium, 
intaining some things not in larger nistories, 
ititttled. The onttent and modem Hittory of the 
tnoiu City of York ; and in a particular man- 
!T of its magnificent cathe<ual, commonly 
Jled York-minster, &c. &c. 
1778, Jtmt 1. Died, Joseph Bentham, an 
derman of Cambridge, and many years printer 
the universitT. He was bom at Ely, in No- 
mber, 1708 : his father was a very woithy cler- 
rman of the diocese of Ely, and descended 
Dm an ancient family in Yorkshire. Mr. Ben- 
am was not eager after money in the way of 
s business, but rather ambitious of printing 
)rks that would do him credit. He printed 
9 brother's valuable Hittory of Ely, at a con- 
lerable expense to himself. He had a great 
ite for gardening, and a turn for humour. He 
ts a very amiable man, and the only one of six 
others that was not in orders. He married 
me, sister and heiress of George Reste, esq. 
e was buried, as was his wife, in Tnunpington 
urch. 

\77S, J\dy26. Z>t«2, Andrew Jackson, book- 
ler, well kiown as a dealer in old books, and 
ick letter, for more than forty years, in Clare 
urt, Drury Lane. Here, luce another Mag- 
bechi, midst dust and cobwebs, he indulged 
appetite for reading; legends and romances, 
tory and poetry, were indiscriminately his 
ourite pursuits. Unlike a contemporary 
ither of the trade,* he did not make the 
iosity of his customers the foundation of a 
lection for his own use, and refuse to part 
h an article, where he found an eagerness in a 
-chaser to obtain it. Where he met with a 
ity, be would retain the same till he had 
isfied his own desires in the perusal of it, and 
n part with it agreeable to his promise, 
ough placed in an humble rank in life, he 



John Kin^, of Moorfldds, whoae cnrloiu Ubnrr, con- 
inr of ten iM.ytf Mde, wu aold by auction hj Barker 



was easy, cheerful, and facetious. If he did not 
abound, his wants were few, and be secured 
enough to carry him to his journey's end. He 
was retainer to the Muses, but rather traversed 
the plains than ascended any steps up the hill of 
Parnassus. In 1740 he published the first book 
of Paradise Lost in rhyme : and ten years after- 
wards, with somewhat better success. Matri- 
monial Scenes ; consisting of the Seaman's Tale, 
the Manciple's Tale, the Character of the Wife 
at Bath, the Tale of the Wife at Bath, and her 
Five Husbands ; all modernized from Chaucer; 
by A. Jackson. 

Tlie first refiner of our native lays 
Cbaonted tliese tale< in Kcond Rldianl'i day* ; 
Time gradg'd Ilia wit, and on liia language fed ! 
We TcKue bat the living firom the dead ; 
And wiiat was iterUng vene bo long ago 
la lieie new coined to make it cnirent now. 

The contents of his catalogues of the yean 
1756, 1757, 1759, and one without date, as 
specified in their titles, were in rhyme. In 1751, 
in conjunction with Charles Marsh, he repub- 
lished, as Shakspeare's, a Briefe conceipte touch- 
ing the Commonweale of this Kealme of England; 
originally printed in 1581. He quitted his 
business about a year before his death, having 
completed his eighty-third year the fourteenth 
of May preceding. 

1778, Aug. 12. Died, Robebt Goadbv, prin- 
ter and proprietor of the Sherborne Mercury, 
who earned on a large and extensive business 
as a bookseller. Few men have been more ge- 
nerally known in the west of England than Mr. 
Goadby, and few had more firiends or more ene- 
mies. To the freedom of his sentiments on reli- 
gious and political subjects, and to the openness 
with which he declared them, he was indebted 
for both. Truth was the object of his researches. 
Mr. Goadby was also the conductor of several 
miscellaneous and periodical publications; which 
being sold extremely cheap, and very widely cir- 
culated, had a considerable g^ood efiiect, and 
proved the means of disseminating a great deal of 
useful knowledge among persons whose opportu- 
nities of giving information were few and scanty ; 
and to his praise it should be observed, that be 
carefully excluded from his publications every 
thing of an immoral and irreligious tendency. 
He compiled an Illustration of the Scriptures, 
three vols, folio ; a work, entitled, the Vniverse 
Displayed; and he was also the author of the 
Life of Bamfylde Moore Carew, King of the 
Beggars. His weekly paper, the Sherborne Mer- 
cury, was uniformly conducted in a manner 
friendly to the liberties of Englishmen. In par- 
ticular, he hod a just Idea of the importance of 
theliberty of the press : and the celebrated axiom 
of Mr. Hume, " the liberties of the press and the 
liberties of the people must stand or fall together," 
was a favourite one with Mr. Goadbv. To the 
poor he was a constant and generous friend. His 
acts of beneficence were very numerous while he 
lived ; and by his will he left a sum in the stocks, 
the interest of which was annually distributed 
among the poor of Sherborne. He left 40s. a- 
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year to the vieais of Sherborne for ever, on con- 
dition of their preaching an annual sermon upon 
the first Sunday in May, when the beauties of 
nature are in the highest perfection, on the won- 
ders of the creation. The inscription on his tomb 
stone, placed there in consequence of his own 
directions, is another proof that the infinite va- 
rieties of vegetation engrossed a considerable 
share of his attention. It stands in the church 
yard of Obome, a small village about a mile 
from Sherborne, and is as follows : 

In memory of Rombt Goadbt, 

late of Sherbonie, printer, who departed this life 

Angnst 13, 1778, aged S7. 

Death i» a path ttiat mnst be trod. 

If man woold ever come to Ood. 

The fir tree aapires to the Ay, 

and is clothed with everlaiting verdore i 

Emblem of the (ood, and of that everlasting life, 

which God will bestow on them. 

Since death is the gate to life, 

the grave shonid be crowned with flowers. 

Many of Mr. Goadby's friends apprehended 
that he injured his health by too great an appli- 
cation to business and study. He was, inaeed, 
of a disposition iincommonly active and assiduous, 
and could not bear long to be idle. He was not 
without his faults ; but they were few, and not 
of a singular kind ; they were, without doubt, 
greatly overbalanced by his good qualities, which 
certainly entitle him to the character of a most 
active, tiseful, and worthy member of society. 

1776. JohntotCt Sunday Monitor. This was 
the first newspaper published on the sabbath, in 
Great Britain. It appeared in London. 

1778, Aug, 17. Dted, William Caslon, the 
second type-founder, who, as an artist had great 
merit, though not equal to his father ; yet the 
reputation of the foimdry suffered no diminution 
in his hands. He married Miss Elizabeth Cart- 
litch, only child of Dr. Cartlitch, a lady of 
beauty and understanding, by whom he had two 
sons, William and Henry. Mr. Caslon dying 
without a will, his propertv became divided in 
equal proportions between his widow and two 
sons, but the superintendence devolved on the 
elder William. Of Mrs. Caslon it would be im- 
proper to pass unnoticed. Her merit and ability 
in conducting a capital business during the life 
of her husband, and aiterwaids till her son was 
capable of managing it, was deserving of all 
praise. In quickness of understanding, and ac- 
tivity of execution, she left few equals among 
her sex. On the death of her husband, and 
their eldest son establishing himself in Moor- 
fields, she conducted the business herself, and 
continued to do so till disabled by an attack of 
the palsy, which she survived but a few months, 
dying Oct. 23, 1795, aged about 70 years. 

1778. Died C. HEvniNGEB, a German book- 
seller, in the Strand, London. He was unsuc- 
cessful in business, and died in distressed cir- 
cumstances some time in this year. 

1779, Jan. 23. The Mirror, a weekly paper 
resembling the Spectator, commenced at Edin- 
burgh on this day, in the shape of a small folio 
sheet, price three half-pence, and terminated 



May 27, 1780, having latterly bem issaed twier 
a-week. Of the one hundred and ten papers to 
which the Mirror extended, forty -two were con- 
tributed by Henry Mackenzie,* author of the 
Man of Feeling, &c. &c. The sale, daring tW 
progress of the publication, never exceeded fcai 
hundred copies. When republished in ]2iiki. 
volumes, a considerable sum was realized fnm 
the copyright, out of which the pFoprietors pn- 
sented£IOO to the orphan hospital, and treated 
themselves to a hogshead of claret, to be dmsk 
at their ensuing meetings. 

The Mirror, though inferior to the Sptetaia 
in variety and humour ; to the Sambler in di|;. 
nity and ethic precept ; and to the A de tn t mn 
in the field of splendid fiction ; yet snppoits i 
character which has justly rendered it a uvoniite 
with the public. There is, owioe in a great 
measure to the genius of Mr. Mackenzie, i 
pathetic charm, a tender strain of monlitv, 
thrown over its pages, which greatlv inlcfesB; 
nor is it, by any means, sterile or defective ii 
the delineation of character. These qnalifici- 
tions are to me, by many degrees, more pleaai^ 
and permanently impressive, than the etenal 
wit and irony which pervade the World aai 
Connoitteur. When we affirm, thendTore, Ihil 
iweetneu, delicacy, and pathos, are the distii- 
guishing features of the Mirror, we dovbt ik. 
from the imperishable nature of these ingredkne; 
that it is formed to delight a distant posterity. 

1779, May 10. Loan Nobtb, prime mimsKi, 
and chancelloT of- the university of Oxford, n- 
troduced a bill into parliament to renew lad 
legalize the privilege of the universities, and ik 
stationers' company, to the exclusive right ii 
printing almanacks ; but after an able aigiumt 
by Mr. Erskine in favour of the public, Dps 
the petition of Mr. Carman, the bookseller, dc 
house of commons rejected the ministerial poy 
ject by a majority of forty-five votes. 

1779. In this year there were twenty printiH 
offices in the city of Edinburgh, and ten p(]ie 
mills in the neighbourhood. 

1779, May II. Died,Ej>WAKi> Dilly, a book- 
seller of great eminence in the Poultry, Loiute. 
particularly in the line of American exportatte. 
and in the writings of the good old school d 
Presbvterians, Doddridge, Watts, Lardner, kc 
Mr. Edward Dilly was an enthusiastic admire 
of the politics (u not of the personal chamsl 
of Catharine Macauley,f whose publications it 
regularly ushered into the world ; and may tndr 
be said to have been a general and generous pa- 
tron. He was a man of great pleasantry ei 



* Henry Mackenzie was a natire of Scotland, died Ju. 
14, 1831, in the eighty-sixth year of liis age ; as a vrilE 
he Is distinguished by refined sensibility and yiii ' il^ 
taste; with more delicacy, Mackenzie possesses mocktf 
Sterne's peculiar pathos. His principal works are the Jha 
0/ Feeliitg, the Man of the World, and Julia, de RamUfK- 

t Catherine Macauley Graham, an historian of mmx 
celebrity, was the daughter of John Sawbridge, esq. ^ 
Otlantigh in Kent, and bom in 1730. In 1760 she manii^ 
Dr. George Macauley, a physician, who left her a widov 
In 1783, she married Mr. Graham, a clergyman. la >;•» 
she went to America for the purpose at viaUiBg Cfamr 
Washington. She died at Binfield Jnne X3, 1791. 
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■uumers, and so fond of oonTersation, that he 
ilmost literally talked himtelf to death. He was 
toned in the church-yard of Southhill, in Bed- 
brdshire, with the following epitaph inscribed 
in his glare stone : 

Near this place lies Interred 

The body of Bdwasd Dillt, 

late citizen and bookseller, of London. 

He was bom in this puisb, 

JalySS, 1731) 

and died M«r 11, 1779. 

The business was carried on by his younger 
trother Charles Dilly, who had been some time 
lis partner, and thus became the sole proprietor 
if a Terr valuable trading concern, which he 
ontinued to cultivate with that industry and 
ppUcation, which in the g^eat commercial me- 
ropolis of England almost invariably leads to 
ipulence, till 1807, under which year see a notice. 

1779, July 20. Died, Douoal Gbabam, the 
byming chronicler of the rebellion of 1745, 
nd who for some time carried on the business of 
. printer at Glasgow ; and it has been affirmed, 
bat, like Buchan, the chronicler of Peterhead, 
le used to compose and set up his works without 
!ver committing them to writing. Unfortu- 
lately, no account of the parentage or early life 
f this eccentric individiud has Wn preserved, 
t has been said that he was engaged in the re- 
ellion of 1745 and 1746, but without sufficient 
uthority. He had, to use his own words, "been 
.n eve-witness to most of the movements of the 
muet, from the rebels first crossing the ford of 
''rew, to their final defeat at Cullcden ;" but it 
iovii seem from this expression, as well as from 
he recollections of some of his acquaintances, 
bat it was only in the capacity of a follower, 
rho supplied the troops with small wares. But 
)ougal's aspiring mind aimed at a higher and 
obler employment, — the cultivation of the 
luse; and no sooner was the rebellion termi- 
lated by the battle of Cullodcn, than he deter- 
oined to write a history of it " in vulgar rhyme." 
iccordingly, the G/(ui/otrCouFan< of September 
9, 1746, contains the following advertisement: 
That there is to be sold by James Duncan, 
'rinter in Glasgow, in the Salt-Mercat, the 
econd shop below Gibson's Wynd, a book 
utitled, Afvll, particular, and true account of 
\e late rebellion in the year$ 1745 and 1746, 
egirming with the Pretender't embarking for 
icotland, and then an account of every battle, 
lege, and tkirmiih that has happened in either 
'colland or England : to which u added, several 
ddressa and epistles to the pope, pagans, poets, 
nd pretender, all in metre, price fourpence. 
But any booksellers or packmen may have them 
Etsier from the said James Duncan, or the 
uthor, D. Graham. The like," the advertise- 
lent concludes, " has not been done in Scot- 
ind since the days of sir David Lindsay !" As 
le book beecame known, Dougal issued editions 
gpreatly enlarged and improved." That of 
771, while it contains many additions, is said 
I want much of the curious matter in the editio 
rinceps. In 1752, Graham styles himself ' mer- 



chant in Glasgow,' but it would appear that his 
wealth had not increased with his fame ; about 
this time he became a printer. The exact date 
at which he became bellman is not known, but it 
most have been after 1770. At this time the 
situation was one of some dignity and import- 
ance: the posting of handbills and the publish- 
ing of advertisements were not quite so common ; 
and whether a child had "wandered," — ^"sal- 
mon, herring, cod, or ling" had arrived at tlie 
Broomielaw, — or the grocers had received a new 
supply of " cheap butter, barley, cheese, and 
veal," the matter could only be proclaimed by 
the mouth of the public crier. After severtQ 
years of, it may be supposed, extensive useful- 
ness in this capacity, Dougal was gathered to 
his fathers. Besides the befoie-named history, 
Graham wrote many other poems and songs, 
some of which, though little Known, are highly 
graphic. They would form a pretty large 
volume, but it is hardly probable that in this 
fastidious age any attempt will be made to col- 
lect them.— Chambers's Eminent Scotsmen. 

1779, iVo». 12. Died, Jobs Beecroft, a con- 
siderable wholesale bookseller in Paternoster-row, 
many years agent to the university of Cam- 
bridge, and master of the company of stationers 
in 1773. He died at Walthamstow. 

1779, iVini.24. Henby Sampson WoonFALL, 
printer of the General Advertiser, sentenced in 
the court of king's bench to pay a fine of six 
shillings and eight pence, and to be confined in 
Newgate twelve months, for publishing a Land- 
bill expressive of joy at the acquittal of admiral 
Keppel.* 

1779. Dr. Johnson published his long-ex- 
pected work, the Lives of the English Poets, and 
fixed the price at two hundred guineas, at which 
Malone observes, " The booksellers, in the course 
of twenQr-five years have probably cleared five 
thousand. Johnson has dignified the booksellers 
as the " patrons of literature." In the case of 
the above work, which drew forth that encomium, 
he had bargained for two hundred guineas; and 
the bookseUers spontaneously added a third hun- 
dred. On this occasion the great moralist ob- 
served to a friend, "Sir, I have always saii the 
bookseUers were a generous set of men. Nor in 
the present instance have I reason to complain. 
The fact is, not that they have paid me too little, 
but that I have written too much." The lives 
were soon publiEhed in a separate edition ; when 
for a few corrections, the doctor was presented 
with another hundred guineas. This work was 
first suggested by a literary club of booksellers, 

* Aag:n8tns, visconnt Keppel, was the second son of the 
earl of Albemarle. He accompanied commodore Anson in 
his voyage round the world, and in 1778 commanded the 
channel fleet, which, July IS, in tliat year, fell in with the 
Ftench under coaat d'OrvilUers off Vahant. A partial ac- 
tion ensued, which the English admiral thooght to hare 
renewed in the morning, bat the enemy had retired. This 
aflhir gave great dissatisfaction to the nation, which was 
aggravated by sir Hugh PalHser, second in command, pre- 
ferring a chargeagainst admiral Keppel, who was honour- 
ably acquitted by a cooit-martial at Portsmontfa. Sir 
Hugh was then tried and censured. In 178S,admiral Kep- 
pel was raised to the peerage ; he was also at two sepa- 
rate periods first lord of the admiralty. HediedOct. z, I7«8. 

5 A 
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of which alderman Cadell, with Messrs. James 
Dodsley, Lockyer Davis, Thomas Lonf^nan, Pe- 
ter Elmsby, honest Tom Payne of the Mews-gate, 
Thomas Erans, and James Robson, were the 
members, and from which originated the germ 
of numy valuable publications. Under their 
auspices, Mr. Hiomas Oaries (who was himself 
a pleasant member of the club) produced his 
Dramatic Mucellany, and his Life of Gatrick.* 

1779, Jan. The Brititk Mucellany, No. 1. 

1779, Jan. 18. TTie Literary /Vy, No. 1. 
Edited by the rev. Herbert Croft. 

1779, March. The Engliihman, No. 1. 

1779, May. The Whig Magazine! or Patriot 
Miscellany, No. 1. 

1779, July. The Foreign Medical Review. 

1780, Jan. 8. Died, Fbancis Newberv, a 
bookseller, at the west end of Saint Paul's, who 
was for several years publisher of the Gentle- 
man's Magazine; he was the nephew of Mr. 
John Newbery, esq. the respectable vender of 
Dr. James's powders, at the east end of St 
Paul's church yard. 

1780, Feb. 20. Z)i«i, in Greyfriar's gate, Not- 
inghara, aged seventy-two years,TB0MAs p£ET, 
land surveyor, a skilful astronomer, mathemati- 
cian, and schoolmaster. He was the oldest 
almanack writer in England, having wrote the 
Gentleman's Diary and Poor Robin upwards of 
forty years ; during which time he was never be- 
hind hand with hiscompetitois at prognosticating 
future events. 

1780. Isaiah Thohas, printer at Worcester, 
in Massachusetts, North America, printed an 
almanack for this year; one of the boys asked 
him what he should put opposite the 13th of 
July. Mr. Thomas beingengaged, replied, "any 
thing, any thing!" the boy returned to the office 
and set " rain, hail, and snow." The country 
was all amazement — the day arrived, when it 
actuallv rained, hailed, and snowed. From that 
time Thomas's almanacks were in great repute. 

J 780, March 11. Died, Richard Nutt, a 

* Bavid Gwrick, one of the matt celebrated actors 
wUch Enffland has produced, was bora at Hereford, Feb. 
1710. His Ikther was a captain in the army, descended fiom 
a French (hndly, who belnc protestant^ fled to England 
on the revocation of the edict of Nantes. Hetecelvedhis 
education partly at the grammar school of Uchfleld, and 
partly under Dr. Johnson, with whom he visited London 
in 173S. His flrst appearance on the stage was at Ipswich, 
in 1741, under the assumed name of Lyddal ; and the ap- 
plause he met with Induced him to make his appeaiance at 
thetheatrein Goodman's- lields, in the character of Richard 
the Third. The other theatres were quickly deserted, and 
Ooodman's-flelds became the resort of the people of teshion 
till that tlieatro was shut up. In the summer of 1743, 
he played In Onbiin to such full houses, that the heat of 
the weather and the crowds occasioned afercr, which was 
called the Garrick fever. In 1747 he became Joint patentee 
of Drury-lane theatre ; and in 1749 he married Mademoi- 
selle VIoletU, an Italian staxe dancer. In 1769 he cele- 
brated a fete in honour of Shakspeare, called the Jubilee, 
at StratfordMipon-ATon. It was aftmvards made an en- 
tertainment atDrury-laoe, underthe sametiUe, and had a 
prodigious run. In 1776 he gave up his concern in the 
theatre for ^35,000. He died 1779, and was buried in 
Westminster abbey. Mr. Garrick was hospilable and ge- 
nerous, but vain, and fond of flattery. He wrote several 
dramatic pieces, prologues, epiiogues, songs, andepignuns, 
in the last he excelled. Mrs. Garrick ( Eva Maria Violetti} 
was bom at Vienna, Feb. 29, 1724, and died at London, 
Oct. 16, issil. 



printer in the Savoy, in 1724, and afterwards 
many years printer of the London Evening Pott; 
had long retired from business, and died in 
Bartlett's buildings, aged eighty-six. 

1780, April 24. Dud, John Nodrse, many 
years bookseller to his majesty. He was a man 
of science, particularly in the mathematical line ; 
in which department a great number of valuable 
publications were by nim introduced into the 
world. He also published a considerable number 
of French books. After the death of Mr. John 
Nourse, the extensive business of the house was 
carried on, with indefatigable diligence, bv Mr. 
Francis Wingrave, for the benefit of Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Charles) Nourse, an eminent surgeon 
at Oxford, equally distinguished for the long 
period, and the eminence of his practice. He 
received the honour of knighthood, Aug. 15, 
1786, on his majesty's visit to the university. 
He was a cotemporarr student and pupil wiUi 
the celebrated Mr. Fott; of similar vivacity, 
temper, and manners, and of equal celebrity for 
professional abilities and knowledge. He had 
long laboured under a severe dropsical com- 
plaint; which terminated fatally April 19, 1789. 
Mr. Wingrave was his successor in the long- 
established shop in the Strand. 

1780, June 6. Died, Mr. Emerson, printer, 
of St. John's square, London, and propnetor of 
Lloyd's Evening Post : after carrying on business 
with reputation for more than twenty years, he 
retired with an easy competency. 

1780. IHed, George Hawkins, many years 
a bookseller in Fleet-street, near the Temple 
gate. He was treasurer of the company of sta- 
tioners from the year 1766 till his deatli. 

1780, July 28. Died, Edward Allen, a very 
excellent printer in Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
London, the " dear friend " of Dr. Johnson, 
and a member of the Essex head club. He was 
far advanced in years ; his printing office uni- 
ted to the dwelling of Dr. Johnson, which was 
next door to it, and afterwards occupied by Mr. 
Thomas Bensley, who demonstrated with foreign- 
ers that the English press could rival and even 
excel the finest works that graced the continen- 
tal annals of typography. 

1780. Weekly Renew. This publication was 
commenced by James Tytler, during bis resi- 
dince in the sanctuary at Holyrood, Edinburgh ; 
but was soon discontinued, when a printer 
named Mennons, renewed the publication, and 
Tytler was employed in the capacity of chief 
contributor. 

1780. The Volunteer Evening Post. From the 
time of Saunders's News Letter, in 1763, was 
published in Dublin to this year, a great host of 
publications, most of which soon perished; 
amongst the ephemeral prints was the above- 
named paper ; the circumstances attending the 
origin and expiration of which exhibit a lively 
portrait of the spirit of the times. The opposi- 
tion to the government was then so strong that 
no printer could be found in Ireland to publish 
a paragraph in opposition to the popular cause. 
Government was therefore compelled to send a 
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press and printers from England for their par- 
pose, but it required no little manaffement to 
establish it It first assumed a popular name, 
and professed to take a warm side in that cause. 
To increase the deception, the portrait of a 
volunteer, in full uniform, was exhibited ererr 
night, and erei^ other device put in practice 
with the same new. But the secret soon dis- 
played itself, and the mob proceeded to take 
summary vengeance. The editor escaped, but 
the printer was dragged to the Tenter-fields, and 
there tarred and feathered ! Unable to withstand 
popular hatred, the paper was dropped; but so 
strong was the public indig^nation, that no one 
could be ^t to purchase the materials, and 
editors, prmters, types, press, he. were, after 
three years' effort, re-transported to England. 

1780. The Poetical Magazine. 

1780, Aug. 4. The Protettant Packet; or, 
British Monitor, designed for the use and enter- 
tainment of every denomination of Protestants 
in Great Britain. By the rev. James Murray.* 

Spartanofl (^entu est andez, avldarnqne ferce) nodo cau- 
tna propriore Una. — Semeea. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, printed by T. Angus, 
St Nicholas' church yard, for the editors. 

1780. The Detector. This political paper was 
promised " to be continued occasionally during 
the session of parliament." It was printed in 
octavo, at the price of sixpence each number ; 
but, meeting with little encouragement, was 
soon relinquished. 

1780, Nm. The Traitmr, No. 1. 

1780. The Whig. This series of papers was 
written by the late Hugh Boyd, and appeared 
in Alman s London Courant; and, together with 
the Freeholder, very ably assisted in maintaining 
the cause of constitutional liberty. 

1780, Dec. 2. Periodical Essays, by the rev. 
Robert Nares, afterwards archdeacon of Stafford, 
No. 10, Feb. 3, 1781. 

1781, Feb. Died, Jacob Wraoo, a compositor 
of Bury St Edmunds, in Suffolk. Mr. Wragg 
was the first person chosen by the company of 
stationers to enjoy the annuity left by Mr. 
Bowyer; and, says Mr. Nichols, was " in every 
respect deserving of it." He was a man of 
real learning, and had been patronized by Dr. 
Jortin, on whose first volume of the Life of 
Erasmus he had been employed at Mr. Edward 

• The Freeman't Magaxlnt j or the ComtituHomt Sepo- 
sUiny. containing a free debate concerning the cause of 
liberty) consiatinar of all the papers pabUabed in the 
Ix>Ddon newspapers from Northnmberland and Newcastle, 
or the county of Dorham, from the sending of Instrac- 
tions to the Newcastle members of parliament, till this 
present time. By the rev. James Murray and others. 

Qnisnam igitor liber t Sapiens qnl Imperlosos 
Qnemneqnepanperies, neqoe mors, nequeTineolatenent: 
Responsare copfdinibos, contemnere honores 
Fortis, & in scipso totos teres, atqae rotundas : 

— ^— ^-— " £ripe turpi 

Colla Joga : Liber liber sum die »ge.— Horace. 

Newcastle upon Tyne, printed for the editors, and sold by 
T. Slack. W. Chamley, and J. Atkinson, bookseUers. 
R. Fisher, the circnlating library; and O. Young, High 
Bridge, Newcastle, and all other bookseUers in town and 
country. Mncci.xxiv. 



Say's. It has been remarked, however, as j 
somewhat strange circumstance, that in an occu- 
pation so nearly allied to literature as that of 
printing, a single candidate only should have 
offered himself as qualified to enjoy so comfort- 
able a stipend. 

1781. Mr. Tuloch, editor of the Philoso- 
phical MoMuine, presumed to have invented a 
method of stereotvping, without having, at the 
time, any knowledge of Ged's invention.* In 
perfecting the invention, Mr. Tilloch had the 
assistance and joint labour of Mr. Foulis, printer 
to the university of Glasgow. After great labour, 
and many experiments, these gentlemen " over- 
came every difficulty, and were able to produce 
Slates, the impressions from which could not be 
istinquished from those taken from the types 
from which thejr were cast Though we had 
reason to fear, from what we found Ged had 
met with, that our efforts would experience a 
similar opposition from prejudice and ignor- 
ance,! we peisevered in our object for a con- 
siderable time, and at last resolved to take out 
patents for England and Scotland, to secure to 
ourselves, for the usual term, the benefits of our 
invention." Owing to some circumstances of a 
private nature, not connected wi^ the stereo- 
type art, the business was laid aside for a time, 
and Mr. Tilloch having removed from Glasgow 
to London, the concern was dropped altogether; 
but not till several volumes had been stereotyped 
and printed, under the direction of Messrs. 
Tilloch and Foulis. 

1781 , Feh. 6. News from the Pope to the Devil, 
with their lamentations for the acquittal of lord 
George Gordon ; to which is added the Hypo- 
crite, by Judas Guzzle Fire, A. M. (the rev. 
James Murray.J) Newcastle : printed for the 
author, mdcclxxxi. Small 12mo. 19 pages. 

1781, March 1. Died, Mr. Chase, printer of 
Norwich. 

1781. April. Lord North introduced a bill 
into parliament, with respect to laying an ad- 
ditional dutjr on almanacks. In the course of 
his speech his lordship observed, " According to 
the laws now in being, sheet almanacks are sub- 
ject to a duty of twopence each ; and book al- 
manacks to one of fourpence each. But, of late, 
complaints had been made to him by the printers 
of the latter, that the printers of the former had 
contrived to print upon a very larg^ sheet of 
paper, which, admitting of a variety of matter, 
and folding up, almost in the manner of a book, 

* Mr. Tilloch says so in the PhUotophteal Magartne ; 
and, therefore, we most suppose he bad not, at that time, 
seen the narratiTe, Just read, of Mr. Rowe Mores's books, 
dated 1788, in which a tolerable outline is given of the 
practice of stereotyping, although not under so learned a 
name ; but quite sniBdent, if any body else had happened 
to have seen it at the time, to have raised a competitor to 
Messrs. Tilloch and Foulis.— Haiuorrf. 

t Of course, if they came southward. 

1 The Rev. James Murray, author of A BMoru oftk* 
Church in England and Scotland, Travels of the Im^ina- 
tian, Sermont to Aua, and many other works, was bom 
In Scotland, at Fanns, in Rozbnigtishire. He became 
minister of the High Bridge Meeting^honse, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, in the year 1764, where he continued to 
reside and publish his works till bis death, wUch hap. 
pencd January 28, 1783. ^^ 
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answered all the panoses of a book almanack ; 
so that the sale of the latter had considerably 
fidlen, to the loss both of the trader in book al- 
manacks and the revenue. This appeared by a 
comparison uf the duties paid on sheet and book 
almanacks in two given years. In one year 
316,515 sheet almanacks, and 261,000 book al- 
Inanacks had paid duty ; but, in the next year, 
the contrivance of printmg on a sheet that folded 
like a book had so far succeeded, that the sale of 
the book almanacks fell short 32,000 of what it 
had been the year before. To remedy this, he 
proposed to equalize the duties on both, which 
would be by laying twopence additional on sheet 
almanacks : this was but a trifle to an individual, 
considering that it was an expense that came 
but once a year ; and the produce of this ad- 
ditional duty would be about £2,600 a year. 
Out of this money, he proposed to give £500 
per annum to each of the two universities, as a 
compensation for what the^ had lost by judg- 
ment in the common pleas, which had de- 
stroyed the monopoly of printing almanacks, 
that the two universities had enioyed for near 
two centuries." The house agreea to the report 
of the committee of ways and means, agreeing 
to the two resolutions for laying an additionEd 
tax on all sheet almanacks, and granting an 
annuity of £500 out of the produce to each of 
the two universities.* 

1781, May 8. The exclusive right of the 
king's printer to print Forms of Prayer, fully 
established in the court of exchequer. 

1781. The New Annual BegUter, containing 
the history of the preceding year. It was pro- 
jected and originally edited by Dr. Kippis;^ 
after whose death, in 1795, it was conducted by 
Uie rev. Thomas Morgan, LX.D., the coadjutor 
of Dr. Aikin in the preparation of his Biographi- 
cal Dictionary. Watt, m his Bibliotheca Bntan- 
nica, states that this publication was at one time 
edited by the late Mr. John Mason Good; but 
we do not observe that this is mentioned in Dr. 
Olintbus Gregory's life of that gentleman. The 
Neie Annual Register was continued till 1825, 
but it never attained the reputation of its pre- 
decessor and rival. 

1781. Died, John Henry Milleb,' formerly 
a printer at Zurich, in Switzerland, and after- 
wards at Philadelphia, where he published a 

* When the doty waa taken off almuiaclu, in the year 
1S34, it vUlnotbean improper question to aalc if theg;xant 
to the nniveraittes ceased ? 

t Andrew Klppls was bom at Nottingham, Uarcb S8, 
1 7St, died at London, Octobers, ITQS, and was buried in 
BonhUl fields. He was a writer in the Uanthty Bmiew 
some time ; and in 1781 had a share in the IMrarg, which 
failed. He vas chosen philological tutor in tlie academy 
for the education of dissenting ministers. In 1773 he 
pbblished a Vmdication of the Protalant DiuaUing Min- 
Utert, with regard to their late Application to Parliajnent. 
which brought him into a controversy with dean Tucker. 
In 1777 he became the editor of the new edition of the 
BiograpMca Britamiiea : live Tolmnes of this were pub- 
lished in his Ufe-time, and the greatest part of the sixth 
was prepared before his death. In 1788 he published the 
Life of Captain Cook, in one Tolnme, 4to. and in the same 
year a Life of Dr. Lardner, prellxed to his works. Dr. 
Kippis was also the writer of the Hitlory of Knowledge, 
tec. in the New Anmial Regteter, and a variety of other 
pieces, particularly sermons and tracts. 



newspaper fai theyear 1744. He then removed to 
Marienberg, in Upper Saxony, and after various 
peregrinations he finally fixed himself in Penn- 
sylvania, where he ended his days. 

1781, July. In the court of long's bench the 
printer of the London Coarant was sentenced to 
oe fined £100, imprisoned for a year, and at the 
expiration of his confinement to be set in the 
pillory for one hour. The printer of the Noon 
Gazette, for having copied the paragraph, was 
sentenced to pay a fine of £100, and a year's 
imprisonment ; and as he had pnbUsbed a para- 
graph the following day, justifying what he had 
done, he was for the second offence ordered an 
additional six months' imprisonment, and to 
stand in the pillory. The publisher of the Morn- 
ing Herald was ordered to pay a fine of £100, 
and to be imprisoned one year. The printer of 
the Gazetteer (being a female) was sentenced to 
pay a fine of £50, and to be imprisoned six 
months, for a libel on the Russian ambassador. 

1781, June as. The Manchester Chronicle, 
No. 1, printed and published by Charles Wheeler, 
in Hunter's lane. The Mercury was the only 
paper in Manchester when Mr. Wheeler com- 
menced the Chronicle. 

1781. The first newspaper in the Hungarian 
language, appeared at Presburg. 

1782, Aug. 12. William Cowfeu, the cele- 
brated poet, was prevented by rains and floods 
from visiting lady Austen, who suggested the 
Task. Cowper beguiled the time by writing to 
her the following Imes, and afterwards printing 
them with his own hand. He sent a copy of 
these verses, so printed, to his sister, accompanied 
by the subjoined note, written upon his typc^^ra- 
phical labours. 

To watch the itonna, and hear the sky. 
Give all the almanadu the lie : 
To shake with cold, and see the plains 
In antumn drown'd with wintry tains : 
Tis thos I spend my moments here. 
And wish myself a Dutch mynheer; 
I then should have no end of wlt^ 
For lumpish Hollander unflt : 
Nor sliould I then repine at mud. 
Or meadows delng*d with a flood ; 
But in a bor live well content. 
And find it Just my element; 
Should be a clod and not a man. 
Nor wish in vain for slater Anne, 
With charitable aid to dra^ 
My mind out of its proper quag ; 
Should have the genius of a boor. 
And no ambition to have more. 

Mr dear Sister, — ^You see my b^inniog ; I do 
not know but in time I mav proceed to the 
printing ' of halfpenny ballads. Excuse the 
coarseness of my paper ; I wasted so much before 
I could accomplish any thing legible, that I 
could not afford finer. I intend to employ an 
ingenious mechanic of this town to make me a 
longer case, for you mi^ observe that my lines 
turn up their tails like Dutch mastiffs; so diffi- 
cult do I find it to make the two halves exactly 
coincide with each other. 

We wait with impatience for the departure of 
this unseasonable flood. We think of you, and 
talk of you ; but we can do no more till the 
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wateragubdde. Idonotthlnkourcoirespondenoe 
should drop because we are within a mile of each 
other ; it is but an imaginary approximation, the 
flood having in reality as effectually parted us, 
as if the British channel rolled between us. 
Yours, my dear sister, with Mrs. U.'s best 

lOTe, WILLIAM COWFES. 

Monday, Aug. 19,1782. 

1782. Died, William Fbancis de Bure, an 
eminent bookseller of Paris. His treatise of 
Scarce and Curious Books, 7 vols. 8vo. 1766, 
and his Muteum Typographieum, 1775, shew 
his industry and knowledge to great perfection. 

1782, Feb. Maty's New Review, No. 1. This 
work was the production of Paul Henry Maty, 
son of Dr. Matthew Maty, who died August 2, 
1786. He was bom in 1745, and intended for 
the church, but his advancement was hindered 
by some scruples he entertained respecting the 
djoctrines of the Trinity. He was appomted 
one of the librarians of the British museum, 
and in 1778, a secretary of the royal society. 
In 1782 be commenced the above work, which 
he continued till 1786. In 1784, when there 
were great divisions in the royal society, occa- 
sioned by the dismissal of Dr. Hutton from the 
post of foreign secretary, Mr. Maty resigned his 
phtce. He died Jan. 1 6, 1 787. 

1782. The Jemit. This periodical paper was 
commenced during the short-lived administra- 
tion of lord Shelbume, as characteristic of that 
nobleman. In this work Mr. Sheridan had a 
principal concern, and it was so severe upon the 
minister that the attorney-general was directed 
by government to institute a prosecution aeainst 
the publisher. It ought to be mentioned as a 
curious instance of we honaty of party, that 
when the conductors of this paper came soon 
after into power, they suffered tne prosecution to 
go on, and the bookseller to be imprisoned twelve 
months without interposing on his behalf, or even 
paying the heavy expenses which he had incurred ! 

1782, Nov. 28. Died, Mr. Ridley, bookseller 
in St. James's-street. 

1782. The European Magazine. 

1783, Jan. The Cfentleman's Magazine, con- 
siderably enlarged, and from this time each year 
was divided into two volumes. 

1783, March 29. Died, Thomas Caslon, an 
eminent bookseller in stationers'-court, and whose 
name appears conspicuously on the title-pages 
of the dav. He was master of the stationers' 
company m 1782. 

1783. Joseph Francis Ignatius Hoffmann, 
a native of Alsace, (who settled the following 
year at Paris) availed himself of the discovery of 
Ged, which had been made in the art of stereo- 
typing, and endeavoured to extend it. He 
printed, on solid plates, several sheets of his 
Journal Polytype, and advertised father Che- 
mer's Rechercha tur let Maurei, 3 vols. 8vo. as 
a polytype book. Hoffmann was deprived of his 
pnntmg office in 1787, by a decree of the coimcil; 
and in 1792 he addressed a memoir to the mi- 
nister of the interior, to enable him to open a 



new channel for his industry. He formed two 
sorts of types or puncheons ; one for detached 
letters, and the other for letters collected into 
the syllables most frequently occurring in the 
French language. Hoffmann termed the art of 
casting types the art of polytypa, and that of 
re-uniting several characters into a single type, 
the art of logotype. In 1785, Joseph Carez, a 
printer at Toul, in France, chanced to obtain 
some numbers of Hoffmann's Journal Polytype ; 
he was struck with the advantages which the new 
process seemed to offer, and commenced his first 
essays in editions, which he called omoiyped, in 
order to express the reunion of many types in 
one. He executed several liturgical and devo- 
tional works, and among others, an edition of 
the Vulgate Bible in nonpareil, which possesses 
great neatness. 

1783. An Introduction to Logography : or, 
the art of arranging and composing for printing 
with words intire, their radices and terminations, 
instead of single letters. By his iVajesty's royal 
letters patent By Henry Johnson. London, 
printed loeographiodly. 8vo. Walter. This new 
method of composition was denominated iMgo- 
graphic, which consisted in the art of arranging 
and composing for printing with words intire, 
their radices and terminations, instead of single 
letters; for which invention Mr. Walter, the 
proprietor of the Timee newspaper, and part 
contriver of this new method, obtamed his majes- 
ty's letters patent ; Mr. Johnson was a compo- 
sitor with Mr. Walter, and appears to have 
been at great trouble and not a little expense to 
prepare nis types, and published the above 

famphlet to recommend them to the public, 
n the pamphlet Mr. Johnson s&m, by thU 
method, " the errors are far less tnan in com- 
mon ; there can be none orthographical ; nor can 
there be any misplacing, inverting, or omission 
of letters, nor substitution of one letter for an- 
other." It may be fairly asked, how came the 
word majesty, in the very title-page, to be 
misprinted najesty. Is this the extraordinary 
correctness that is to silence all objections? But, 
as well from this unluckv circumstance, as firom 
the awkward one of a single e which had drop- 
ped below the line, p. 47, in the familiar word 
extensive ; common types appear to have been 
had recourse to, in aid oi this logographical 
scheme. Nor could it be otherwise, were his 
stock of letters ever so large; for when the 
inconceivable variety of whole words, and requi- 
dte combinations of letters are cast, there must 
still remain a great deficiency of technical and 
uncommon terms, with proper names, to be made 
up when wanted, from single letters ; but nei^er 
the words majesty, nor extensive, rank in these 
classes : and even if it were possible for a printer 
to complete such a stock, is he to print all things 
in the same sized type ; or is his whole stock of 
combinations to be multiplied in all the usual 
sizes, and then to be doubled for Roman and 
Italics in each ? in this latter case, what sum of 
money would a printer require to set up with f 
what must be his stock of letters, sufficient to 
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answeir the usual calls of business ? and how are 
those, who live in confined situations, to enlarge 
their printing houses, for the methodical and 
convenient disposition of the numerous cases of 
words and other combinations ? At present, a 
printer orders in a certain quantity of dtch fount 
of types, as his occasions require ; an order well 
understood, and readily executed. According to 
this improvement, an order for a hundred weight 
of English nouns, half a hundred weight of 
adjectives, and a quarter of a hundred weight of 
verbs, would be too vague to answer any purpose : 
for an assortment suitable for a volume of ser- 
mons, would not print a volume of Philosophical 
Transactions, the Euman History, or a System of 
Geography ! He must either be furnished with 
five or ten hundred weight of the whole English 
language, if possible; or, a hundred weight, 
made up in pounds, of — butter, cheese, beef, pork, 
tripe, mustard, air, leater, earth, fire, heat, cold, 
light, darkness, snou; rain, &c. all specified. 
Ajiother hundred weight must be made up in 
half pounds, of — angels, devils, heaten, hell, 
sulpher, grin, growl, howl, stirik, bricks, tiles, 
rubbish, mops, oroomi, soap, sand. Sec. to the end 
of a most laborious and comical list ; beside 
which, a smaller assortment of all these will be 
wanted with capital initials, for the beginning 
of sentences. Indeed, if a common printer's 
stock of single letters, is to be added as an 
appendage to this copious magazine, s will be a 
very useful drudge on all occasions, to make 
plurals with ; but so formidable an apparatus 
can serve no other purpose than embarrass the 
art, and encumber the artist with assistance. 
Hitherto we have only considered printers as 
engaged on English composition ; but beside 
occasional quotations, how are they to print 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish works? 
These Mr. Johnson proposed to compose from 
syllables of two or three letters ; but whatever 
shift may be made with the Latin in this way, 
we conceive that no stock of syllables, within 
the power of any founder to cast, or printer to 
amass, would suit the combinations in other 
languages, accommodated with their peculiar 
accents, apostrophes, and circumflexes. This 
method was however soon discontinued. 

1783. J. Stockdale introduced the art of 
printing into the town of St. George, the capital 
of the island of St. George,' the largest of the 
Bermudas or Sommers islands. 

1783, Nov. 18. Died, Georoe Ayscodoh, 
bookseller of Nottingham. He unfortunately 
launched into speculations which impaired his 
fortune ; and was reduced to live with his son, 
Samuel, assistant librarian of the British mu- 
seum, and a very useful contributor to the 
literary history of his country. 

1783. In this year there were only five master 
printers in the town of Liverpool; Robert 
Williamson, John Gore, John Sibbald, John 
Johns, and George Woods: with this latter 
gentleman Mr. M'Creery served his appren- 
ticeship. 

1783. Transactions of the Society of Arts, Ifc. 



1784, F*&. 10. Diedf John Millan, who 
was a bookseller at Channg cross more than fifty 
years. He is thus celebrated in Mr. Dell's* 
poem of the Booksellers : 

"Millan, deserYln(;of the warmest pntM, 
As fall 0^ wortii and rlitae as at days ; 
Brave, open, £60*1008, tis is him we find 
A solid Jodgment and a taste relln'd ; 
Nature's moet choice productions are his care. 
And tbaa f obtain, no expense or pains does spare : 
A cliaiBcter so amiable and bright. 
Inspires the muse with n^iture and ddight ; 
The gentleman and tradesman both in him unite. 

1784, March I. Died, Gilbert MABTiN,of 
the Apollo press, Edinburgh. Mr. Martin pos- 
sessed a most singular disposition, and very 
extraordinary qualities. His peculiarities press- 
ed chiefly on his nearest relations and friends ; 
conscientious, but obstinate ; very liable to err, 
though he seldom thought he acted wrong ; litera 
scripta was his guide, and a rule of conduct, 
which, once determined on, neither interest, 
friendship, reason, nor Justice, could divert him 
from his purpose. With such a disposition, it 
was dangerous to deal with him; and many 
sacrifices were to be made by those who perse- 
vered in his friendship. By dint of application, 
he had improved an excellent understanding, 
and acquired a taste and science in his profes- 
sion which few predecessors had displayed; 
disdaining to be fettered bv the common rules 
of art, he ranged into a wide field of luxuriant 
fancy, and combined in types such symmetry 
and elegance as might vie with the powers of a 
painter's pencil. 

1784, April 12. A bill was passed in the Irish 
house of commons, for securing the liberty of the 
press in that country, whereby it was enacted, 
" that the name of the real printer and proprietor 
of every newspaper should he entered upon oath 
at the stamp office." 

1784, April 30! Died, Thomas Evans, a 
well-known and eminent bookseller in the Strand; 
much beloved, respected, and esteemed by his 
numerous acquaintance, friends, and relations ; 
by the latter for his affectionate regard ; by his 
friends for his readiness and activity in their ser- 
vice ; and by his acquaintance for the pleasant- 
ness of his conversation, and his entertuniDg 
manner of displaying his wit and humour, of 
both of which he possessed a more than ordi- 
nary portion to the close of his existence; even 
that " last solemn act of a man's life," his will, 
containing an example of it After directing 
that his funeral should be in a very plain man- 
ner, he could not refrain from addmg, that " it 
would be ridiculous to make a coxcomb of a 
grave man." Few persons in the middling rank 
of life had their company more courted by those 

* Henry Dell was a boolcseller, first in Towcr-atrcct, 
and afterwards in Holbom, where he died very poor. He 
once attempted to peifbzm the part of Mrs. Termagant, at 
CoTcnt Garden theatre, but without success. He wrote 
and altered four dramatic pieces. He was also the aoflior 
of the BookuUert, a poem, which was primoanced try 
some able Judges, to be " a wretched, rhyming list <a 
bookscUerii in London and Westminster, with sUIy com- 
mendations of some, and stupid abuse of otfaen.** 
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who bad the pleasnre of knowing him, because 
few have been more successful in their "flashes 
of merriment," or have more frequently " set 
the table in a roar ;" and there are not many to 
whom the public have been more obliged for a 
right use of their professional powers. Mr. 
Evans (who served his apprenticeship with Mr. 
Charles Maish, a book^ller of reputation in 
Ronnd-coart and at Charing cross) had naturally 
a taste and a love for literature ; and, as far as 
prudence would permit, endeavoured to render 
his private propensity the source of public advan- 
tage and public ornament. Hence he favoured 
the world with elegant editions of complete col- 
lections of the works of some very eminent 
poets, and engaged in a great number of pub- 
lications that tended to rescue merit from ob- 
livion, and to do honour to the literary charac- 
ter of his country. Among them we may enu- 
merate editions of Sbakspeare's poems, Buck- 
ingham's poems, Buckingham's works, Nichol- 
somCa Hulorical Library, four volumes of Old 
Ballads, with notes, (of this his son afterwards 
published an improved edition) cardinal de 
Retz's Memoirt, Savage's works, Goldsmith's 
works. Prior's works, Rabelais's works, Hii- 
tory of Wales, and Peck's Desiderata Curiota. 
To all these works Mr. Evans prefixed dedica- 
tions written with neatness and elegance, ad- 
dressed to his literary patrons, Garrick, Sir Joshua 
RCTnolds, Mr. Sheriaan, and others. Mr. Evans 
had his imperfections in common with the rest of 
mankind : but those who knew him best felt a 
triumph when they beard any of his failings 
singled out as the subject of discussion, 1)ecause 
it served to bring to their recollection how 
much his foibles were overbalanced by his 
many substantial good qualities. The following 
characteristic lines were written, by way of epi- 
taph, by a friend who intimately knew and con- 
sequently esteemed him : 

" Cro]>t by th' antlmdr hand of Death, here lies. 
If ' Life's a jest,* one who was truly wise ; 
If cares were jests, its Jests were all his care. 
Till life and Jest dispers'd in empty air. 
nien take tlds 8ig4i, tboa poor departed duule ! 
For all tl>e pleasantries thy life display'd : 
Alas ! 'tis aU that's now in friendaliip's power } 
The sad exchange for many a cheerfnl hooi." 

1784, /u/y 14. Edmund Bdrke, esq. brought 
an action against Mr. Woodfall, printer of the 
Public Advertiser, for a libel. Mr. Burke laid 
the damages at £5000, but the jury gave him 
only £100. 

' 1784. Valentin Haiiy, (brother to the cele- 
brated French mineralogist,) was the first person 
who turned his attention towards instructing the 
blind. The plan which he adopted was first 
suggested to him by his acquaintance with a 
German lady, the baroness Von Paradis, of 
Vienna, who visited Paris in the year 1780, and 
performed on the organ with general applause. 
Hany repeatedly visited this ingenious lady, and 
was mucn surprised to find in her apartments 
several contrivances for the instruction of the 
blind ; for instance, embroidered maps and a 



pocket printing apparatus, by means of which 
she corresponded with Von Kempelen, in Vienna, 
the ingenious inventor of the chess-player and 
speaking automaton, and with a learned blind 
gentleman, named Weissenburg, at Manheim. 
The philanthropic Haiiy compared the high cul- 
tivation of these two Germans with the degraded 
state of the blind in France, where at the 
annual fair of St. Ovide, an innkeeper had 
collected ten poor blind persons, attired in a 
ridiculous manner, and decorated with asses' 
ears, peacocks' tails, and spectacles without 
glasses, to perform a burlesque concert. In 
1784, Haiiy opened an asylum, in Paris, under 
the patronage of the lociiti philantropiqite, 
and since called the " institution royale des 
jeuues aveugles," or the royal institution for 
the juvenile blind, in which ne set on foot that 
excellent course of instruction which has since 
been copied in all quarters of the world. The 
young inmates were instructed not only in appro- 
priate mechanical employments, as spinnmg. 
Knitting, making ropes or fringes, and working 
in pasteboard, but also in music, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, and the sciences. 
For this purpose he invented particular means 
of instruction, resembling those with which he 
had become acquainted by his intercourse with 
the two blind Germans. For instruction in 
reading, he procured raised letters in metal, 
from which, also, impressions might be taken on 
paper, the impressions being so deeply sunk in 
the paper as to leave their marks in strong relief, 
and which marks were felt by the fingers of the 
pupils. For writing, he used particular writing- 
cases, in which a frame, with wires to separate 
the lines, could be fastened upon the paper. For 
ciphering, there were moveable figures of metal 
and ciphering boards, in which the figures could 
be fixed. For teaching geography, maps were 
prepared, upon which, mountains, rivers, cities, 
and the borders of counties, were embroidered 
in various ways. In the beginning, the philan- 
thropic society paid the expenses of the 
institution, which was aflerwards taken under 
the protection of the state. The benevolent ex- 
ample thus set by Fiance was followed by the 
governments of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, by 
the establishment of similar institutions in their 
respective capitals. In England the same feel- 
ing shewed itself by the school at Liverpool being 
opened in 1791. The asylum at Edinburgh and 
the school at Bristol followed in 1793. That of 
London in 1799, and Norwich in 1605. After 
this the blind seem to have been nearly for- 
gotten, as it was not till 1838 that the asylum at 
Glasgow commenced its operation. In 1827 the 
important art of printing for the blind was first 
practised in the Edinburgh asylum, where Mr. 
Gall, the inventor, printed, as the first specimen, 
the Gospel of St. John. In 1833, a school was 
opened at Belfast, Ireland. In 1835, the Wil- 
berforce memorial school for the blind was open- 
ed at York ; and at this period tliere were no 
less than four others projected, — at London, 
Manchester, Aberdeen, and Dundee. 
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1784, Nov. 7. Died, Thomas Lowndes, who 
was for twenty-dgfat years a booksellei in Fleet- 
stnet, where he had an extensiTe circulating 
lihiary, and was a considerahle dealer in dra- 
matlMl works; and, by perseTeriiiK industry, 
acquired a considerable fortune. He was a 
strong-minded uneducated man ; rough in his 
manners, but of sterling integrity ; and is sup- 
^ posed to have been delineated by Miss Bumey, 
m her celebrated novel, Cecilia, under the name 
of Briggt. 

On a flat stone in the chancel of St. Bride's, 
is this inscription. 

H. S. B. 

Tbomu Lowndes, BibUopola, 

hnjns puochlie iqeolB annos sopra vlg^ti octo, 

Natiu laMlc al. DeeembrU, anno Saliitis 1719 1 

denatns 7 Noremtaria, 1 784. 

QolB deaiderlo ait pudor ant modos 

Tam cbaii capitis I 

He was a native of Cheshire, as were three 
eminent printers of the same name in the six- 
teenth century. 

1784, Dec. 13. Died, Samuel Johnson, one 
of the brightest luminaries that ever graced the 
literary hemisphere, a learned critic, lexicogia- 

Eher, and miscellaneous writer, in the seventy- 
fth year of his age, to the loss of his intimate 
associates, and the world, whose unremitting 
friend he had ever been. He was bom at Lich- 
field, Sept. 7, 1709, where his father was a 
bookseller. He was educated partly at the free 
school of Lichfield, and in 1728 was admitted of 
Pembroke college, Oxford, which he left in 1731, 
without a degree. On the death of his father 
he became usher of the school at Bosworth, where 
he did not continue long. We next find him 
^ residing with a printer at Birmingham, where he 
V t/ '" translated Lobo's Recount of Abyttima. In 
.(?.•' ,^, .' 1736 he married a widow lady of that town, and 
' -' ' the same year opened a school at Edial, near 
'- Lichfield, but he obtained only three scholars, 

one of whom was David Garrick. About this 
time he wrote his tragedy of Irene. In 1737 he 
set out for the metropolis, accompanied by Gar- 
rick, where he formed a connexion with Cave, 
the publisher of the Gentleman's Magazine, for 
which work he continued to write several yetus. 
In 1759, he produced his fine eastern tale of 
Rauelat, which is designed to prove that no 
worldly pleasures are capable oi^ yielding true 
gratification, and that men must look for this to 
a future state of existence. In 1762 the king 
granted him a pension of £300 -per annum, 
without any stipulation with respect to his lite- 
rary exertions. Johnson had the honour of a 
conversation with the king in the royal library 
in 1765, when his majesty asked if he intended 
to publish any more works ? To this he answered, 
that he thought he had written enoujp^h ; on which 
the king said, " so should I too, if you had not 
written so well." About this time he instituted 
the literary club, consisting of some of the most 
celebrated men of the age. In 1773 he went 
on a tour with Mr. Boswell to the western islands 
of Scotland, of which journey he shortly after 



published an account, which occasioned a differ- 
ence between him and Macpherson relative to 
the poems of Ossian. In 1776 the university of 
Oxford sent him the degree of LL.D. by diplo- 
ma, which before had been conferred on torn 
by the university of Dublin. AfW a long Ul- 
ness, during part of which he had fearful appre- 
hensions of death, but at last his mind became 
calm, composed, and resigned, he died full of 
that &ith which he had so vigorously defended 
and inculcated by his writings. 

When Mr. Thrale built the new library at 
Streatham, and hung up over his books the 
portraits of his favourite fnends, that of Johnson 
was last painted and closed the number, upon 
which Mrs. Thrale* wrote the following lines : 

GiganUe in knowledge, in virtue, in strength, 

Onr company closes with Johnson at leng& j 

SotheOiedufromtheeaveraof Foln>heme put. 

When wisest, and greatest, myasc* came last 

To his comiades oontemptooos, we see him look down. 

On their wit and their worth with a genetal frown. 

Since from science' proud tree the rich frnit he le ce lvea . 

Who coold shake the whole trunk while they tam'd a few 

His piety pore, his morality nice— [leaves. 

Protector of virtue, and tenroi of vice i 

In these features religion's dim chaminon disflay'd. 

Shall make infidels fear for a modem crusade. 

While th' inflammable temper, the positive tongne. 

Too conscioos of right for endurance of wrong : 

We suflbr from Johnson, contented to find, 

lliBt some notice we gabi from so noble a mind ; 

And pardon onr harts, since so often we've fomd 

The balm of instruction ponr'd into the wound. 

'TIS thus for its virtues the chemists extol 

Pure rectified spirit, snbUme alcohol 1 

From noxious putrescence, preservative pore, 

A cordial in health. In sickness a cure ; 

But expos'd to the sun, taking fire at his rays. 

Bums bright to the bottom, and ends in a blaze. 

The great peculiarity which most conspicu- 
ously characterizes the writings of Johnson is : 
under the weightof a pompous and over.artificia} 
diction, and struggling with numberless preju- 
dices and foibles, we see, in all of his composi- 
tions, the workings of a strong and reflecting 
mind. It is to be lamented that this great writer 
and vinuous man laboured under constitutional 
infirmities of body and mind, which rendered 
him occasionally gloomy, capricious, and over- 
bearing ; though he seems to have been by no 
means deficient in either abstract or practical 
benevolence. It is remarkable that, while the 
works of Johnson are becoming less and less fa- 
miliar to modem readers, his life, as related by 
his friend James Bo8WELL,t is constantiy in- 
creasing in popularity. This appears to result 
from the forced and turgid style of his wiiting, 
which is inconsistent with the taste of the pre- 

* Hesther Lynch Piozzi. (originally Miss SaUsbutr, 
afterwards Krs. Hirale.) died at C^fton, near Bristol, Hay 
9, 1891 . She was the author of the Tkree Wanrngu, and 
other poems. 

t Jamea Boswell was the son of Alexander BoswdL of 
Anchinleck, one of the Jnsticea of session, and bom at 
Edinburgh, Oct. 19, 174<- He received his edncatton at the 
school and nniveisity of his native dty t and early distin- 
guished himself by hislove of poetry and the belles letlres. 
He was an advocate first at the Scottish bar, and upon the 
death of his father removed to the En^ish bar 1 but his 
disposition was rather indolent; and he was fond of plea- 
sure, which were powerful impediments to his progress in 
the legal profession. By the favour of lord Ixiiudale he 
was chosen recorder of OuUsle. HediedMay IV, ITDS. 
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sent age, while his colloquial language, as re- 
ported by his biographer, has perfect ease and 
simplicity, with equal, if not superior energy. 
The Life of Johnson is in itself one of the most 
valuable literary productions of the eighteenth 
century. It is the most minute and complete 
account of a human being ever written. Mr. 
Boswell, who is a native of Scotland, and a man 
of lively, though not powerful intellect, employ- 
ed himself for many years in gathering the par- 
ticulars of his friend's life, in noting down the 
remarks of the moralist upon men and things, 
and in arranging and compiling his work, which 
was published in 1791 in two volumes quarto. 
Its author has thus, by an employment to which 
few men would have condescended, and a la- 
borious exertion of powers, in themselves almost 
trifling, been the means of presenting to the world 
one ofthe most instructive and entertaining books 
in existence.* — Chambers. 

1784, Jan. 1. The Reasoner, No. 1. 

1784, Feb. 3. The New Spectator, with the 
sage opinions of John Bull, No. 1. Probably 
edited by Mr. Horatio Robson. 

1784. Weekly Amusement, ifo. } . 

1784. Minion type first used in newspapers. 

1784, AprilaS. The Miniature, No. 1. 
178.5, Feb. 6. The Lounger, a work of exactly 

the same character as the Mirror, by the same 
writers, and under the same editorship, was 
commenced at Edinburgh, and continued once 
a week till the 6th of January, 1787 ; out of one 
hundred and one papers to which it extended, 
fiffy seven were the production of H. Mackenzie. 

1785, April 6. The idea of laying down fixed 
charges for different kinds of printing was not 
suggested for nearly two centuries after the dis- 
covery of the art, nor indeed until this year was 
there any published list of prices ; and the merit 
of forming the basis of the scale for regulating 
the price of the compositor's labour, certainly 
belongs to the journeymen, who on April 6, 1785, 
submitted to tne masters eight propositions for 
this purpose, five of which were agreed to, and 
three rejected by them, after they had been laid 
before uiem upwards of seven months. Previ- 
ous to this year, the price paid for composition 
appears to have been regulated by the size of the 
type employed; upon the principle that the com- 
positor was less liable to interruption when en- 
gaged in picking up his thousands of small type, 
wan he was when employed upon large type, 
where the interruptions for making-up, impos- 
ing, correcting, Sec. were more frequent. Ante- 
cedently to this time, whenever the compositor 
was paid by the thousand, he appears to have 
received for english type four-pence ; for long 
primer, three-pence halfpenny ; and for brevier, 
three-pence farthing. In Scotland, at the same 
period, brevier type was paid two-pence half- 
penny, and english ^pe four-pence per thousand. 



* Hiss Lacy Porter once told Dr. Johnson tliat she 
flhoold like sometimes to purchase new pablications, and 
asked him if she might trust to the reviewers. " Infallibly, 
my dear Lacy,*' he replied. *' provided you bny what they 
abase, and never any thing they praise." 



Regarding Scotland, it appears, that about the 
year 1763, a dispute arose in the office of Messrs. 
Murray and Cochrane, printers jn Edinbiugh, 
about the price of compbsition, when William 
Smellie, then engaged as a reader, devised a 
scale of prices for composition. 

The first reg^ilar and acknowledged compo- 
sitors' scale for the payment of piece-work is by 
one writer stated to have been agreed to at a 
general meeting of masters, who assembled in 
the month of November 1785, to consider eight 
propositions submitted to them in a circular from 
the whole body of compositors, with a view to 
advance the price of labour. That part of the 
trade, however, who were most materially inter- 
ested in the adjustment of the price of labour, 
namely, the compositors, do not appear to have 
been present when these propositions were dis- 
cussea, or to have been permitted to offer any 
arguments in their favour ; but the masters as- 
sumed the right to set a price upon the labour of 
others, although a short time afterwards they 
repelled with indignation an attempt of the 
booksellers to interfere with their decisions and 
profits. We are informed by another writer that 
the scale was not formed at a general meeting of 
masters, but by a committee, who, " after much 
labour and considerable discussion," agreed to a 
scale of prices, which, although it has at different 
times been amplified and altered to suit the va- 
rious circumstances of the times, and the different 
kinds of work as they occurred^ has served as 
the basis of every other scale up to the present 
time. It is not essential, at this period, to know 
whether the scale was agreed to by a general 
meeting of masters or by a committee. 

1785. The agency for newspapers commenced 
in this year by Mr. William Taylor, in London. 
Mr. Newton, of Warwick-square, was at first a 
partner with Mr. Taylor. 

1785. The patent ofking's printer for Scotland 
renewed for forty-one years from the expiration 
of the preceding grant in the year 1798. This 
grant will consequently cease in 1839. 

1785, April 14. Died, William Whitehead, 
poet laureat, a man of amiable manners and in- 
telligent conversation. He was the son of a 
baker, and bom in the parish of St. Botolph in 
Cambridge, where, after being at Winchester, 
he entered at Clare hall, and in 1743 took the 
degree of M. A. intending to enter into orders, 
but was prevented by adverse circumstances, and 
became tutor in the family of the earl of Jersey. 
In 1754 he published a volume of poems, which 
was well received, and on the death of Cibber, was 
appointed laureat. From the days of Rowe, if 
not from an earlier period, the regular duty of the 
poet laureat had been to produce an ode for the 
new Tear and one for the king's birth-day, both 
of wLich, being set to music by the master of 
the king's band, were sung before the court, and 
likewise published in the newspapers. Through- 
out the whole term of the eighteenth century, 
when there was little genuine poetry of any kind, 
the productions of the laureat were generally a 
mere tissue of tame and senseless verses; but 

5 B 
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some aUowance ought in fairness to be made for 
the difficulty nhicE a man even of superior ge- 
nius must hare experienced, in, year after year, 
forcing from his brain ideas approaching a poe- 
tical character, respecting subjects which in 
reality have nothing poetical about them. Indeed 
it must be acknonrleged, that the absurdity does 
not lie so much in the odes, as in the custom of 
exacting them. In this point of view. White- 
head himself seems to have regarded the office, 
for in a Pathetic Apology for all Lawreati, patt, 
pre$ent, and to come, which appeared in the 
edition of his works published alter his death, 
he almost redeems the serious nonsense of eight- 
and-twenty years, by the humour with which he 
ridicules t!ne envious poetasters who were in the 
habit of publishing rival odes. 

BiM moK, obliged by sack and peniion, 
Witbont a labject or Invention, 
Most certain words in order let, 
Ax innocent aa a gazette i 
Most aome lialf-meaning half-diagniae. 
And ntter seitber truth nor lies. 
Bnt vtay wUl yoM, ye ToloDteen, 
In nonsenae teaae ns with yoor Jeen, 
Wbo might with dolneaa and her crew 
Secoielyalamber? WhywUlyow 
Sport yonr dim orha amidst her fogs ? 
You're not oittged—je ailly dogs I 

Mr. Whitehead was the author of the Raman 
Father, Fatal Constancy, and Creuta, tragedies; 
the School for Loveri, a comedy ; and a Trip to 
Scotland, a farce. He was succeeded by the rev. 
Thomas Warton,anthor of the Hittory of English 
Poetry, whose lyrical genius might have been 
expected, if such had been at all possible, to lend 
a grace to even this dreary task. 

1766. Died, Joachim Ibabra, printer to the 
king of Spain, who carried the typographic art 
to a degree of perfection which had been un- 
known in that country. His presses produced 
fine editions of the bible, the Mazarahic Missal, 
Marian's History of Spain, Don Quixote, 
and GrabriaTs Spanish translation of Sallust. 
He invented a superior kind of printing ink. 
He was a native of Saiagossa. 

1786, May 5. Died, Thomas Daties, a book- 
seller, in Russel-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Mr. Davies was a man of uncommon strength 
of mind, who prided himself on being through 
life a companion for his superiors. He was 
bom in or about the year 1712, and educated at 
the university of Edinburgh, and became, as 
Dr. Johnson used to say of him, learned enough 
for a clergyman. He imbibed very early a taste 
for theatrical pursuits; and in 1736, his name 
appears in the bills of the Haymarket theatre. 
He next appeared at York, where he married 
Miss Yarrow, an actress, whose beauty was not 
more remarkable than her private character was 
ever unsullied and irreproachable. He also per- 
formed at Edinburgh, where he appears to have 
been the manager of the theatre. He then 
went to Dublin, and, with his wife, performed 
several characters. In 1 753, he was with his wife 
at Drury-lane, where they remained several years 
in good estimation with the town. In 1762, a 
few years before he finally quitted the theatre. 



he resumed his fonner oocupation of a bo<^ 
seller, in Russel-street, and became the author, 
compiler, and publisher, of many useiiil works; 
but not meeting with that success which his atten- 
tion and abilities merited, Mr. Davies, in 1778, 
was under the disagreeable necessity of submit- 
ting to become a bankrupt ; when such was the 
regard entertained for him by his friends, that 
they readily consented to his re-establishment; 
and none, as he said himself, were more active 
to serve him, than those who had suffered 
most by his misfortunes. But all their effort* 
might possibly have been fruitless, if his great 
and good firiend Dr. Johnson had not exerted all 
his interest in his behalf. In 1780, by a well- 
timed publication, the Life of Garriek, two 
rolumes, which passed through four editions, he 
not only acquired considerable fame, but realued 
money. Mr. Davies was the writer of essays 
without number, in prose and rerse, in the St. 
James's Chronicle, and some other of the public 
newspapers. At his death he was aged about 
seventy-three years, and was buried by his own 
desire, in the vault of Sl Paul, Covent Garden ; 
and the following lines were written on the 
occasion: 

Here lies the author, actor, Thomas Davies j 
living he shone a Terr rara miti 
The scenes he played life's audience must commend. 
He honoui'd Oamclc-^ohnion was his friend. 

Mrs. Davies, his widow, died Feb. 9, 1801. 

1785. The Political Herald and Revieic ; or 
a survey of Domestic and Foreign Politics, and 
Of critical account of Political and Historical 
Publications. This work was edited by Dr. 
Gilbert Stuart, late joint proprietor and editor 
of the Edinburgh Magaxxne, which extended 
we believe only to two volumes, which are now 
rather scarce. 

1785. The Holy Bible, with the various 
readings and parallel texts, by Bishop Wilson, 
3 Tols. — Bath.' This Bible is most beautifuUj 
printed on vellum paper ; the verses are marked 
on the sides, not to interrupt the narrative ; and 
it is in every respect the completest English 
edition for study, or the library. 

1785, June 28. Died, John Rivimoton, prin- 
ter, in St. John's-square, London. 

1785, July 2. Died, John Wilkie, book- 
seller, in St. Paul's church-yard, and treasurer 
of the company of stationers. He was much 
respected for his pleasant and engaging manners. 
Mr. Wilkie left two sons, both in ue trade. The 
eldest, Mr. George Wilkie, was in partnership 
with Mr. John iMbinson, and carriea on a rery 
extensive wholesale trade in Paternoster-row. 
Mr. Thos. Wilkie, the younger son, was settled 
at Salisbury, of which city he had the honour of 
being chief magistrate. 

1765, July 9. Died, William Straban, an 
eminent printer, and many years printer to his 
majesty. The life of William Strahan affords 
another instance of the difficulties which may 
be overcome by perseverance and integrity — and 
without any usurpation of the rights of others, 
what can be achieved by a roan's own efforts. 
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This worthy typographer was bom at Edinlrargh, 
in April, 1716. His father, who had a small 
appointment in the costoms, eave his son the 
education which erery lad of decent rank then 
lecerred in a country where the avenues to 
leaning were easy, and open to men of the most 
moderate circumstances. After having passed 
through the tuition of a grammar-school, he was 
put apprentice to a printer; and, when a very 
young man, removed to a wider sphere, and went 
to ibUow his trade in London, where he appears 
to hare worked for some time as a journeyman. 
He married, early in life, a sister of Mr. James 
Elpbinston,* a schoolmaster of some reputation, 
and translator of Martial. Sober, diligent, and 
attenUve, while his emoluments were very scanty, 
he contrived to lire rather within than beyond 
his income ; and though he married early, and 
without such a provision as prudence might have 
looked for in the establishment of a family, be 
continued to thrive, and to better his circum- 
stances. This he would often mention as an en- 
oonragement to early matrimony, and used to 
say, that he never had a child bom that provi- 
doice did not send some increase of income to 
provide for the increase of his household. With 
sufficient vigour of mind, he had that happy 
flow of animal spirits that is not easily dis- 
conraged by unpromising appearances. By him 
who can look with firmness upon difficulties, 
their conquest is already half achieved ; but the 
man on whose hearts and spirits they lie heavy, 
will scarcely be able to bear up against their 
pressure. The forecast of timid, or the disgust 
of too delicate minds, are very unfortunate at- 
tendants for men of business, who, to be success- 
ful, must often push improbabilities, and bear 
witii mortifications. His abilities in his profes- 
aon, accompanied with perfect integrity and un- 
ahating diligence, enabled him, alter the first 
difficulties were overcome, to get on with rapid 
success. And he was one of the most flourish- 
ing men in the trade, when, in the vear 1770, he 
purchased a share of the patent for king's printer 
of Mr. Eyre, with whom he maintained the most 
cordial intimacy during all the rest of his life. 
Besides the emoluments arising from this ap- 
pointment, as well as from a very extensive pri- 
vate business, he now drew largely from a field 
which required some degree of speculative 
sagacity to cultivate ; it was that great literary 
property which he acquired by purchasing the 
copyrights of some of the most celebrated authors 
of the time. In this his liberality kept equal 
pace with his prudence, and in some cases went 
perhaps rather beyond it. Never had such re- 
wards been given to the labours of literary men, 
as now were received from him and his associates 
in those purchases of copyrights from authors. 



* Junes Sptainaton wms born at Bdintmrgta, Nov. 89, 
I7S1> uid died at Hammenmith, Oct. 8, I8O9 ; Mr. Stralian 
had left bim if 100 a-year, if 100 in ready monCT, and twenty 
Kidneasformooming. Mrs. Stiahan gnrvlved ber hus- 
band aboot a montb, and by her will left her brother ^IQO 
a-year more. It is said of Mr. Elpbinston, that a more 
■odal and affectionate heart was never bestowed upon 



Having now attained the first great object of 
business — wealth, Mr. Strahan looked with a 
very allowable ambition on the stations of politi- 
cal rank and eminence. Politics had long occu- 
pied his active mind, which he had for many 
years pursued as his favourite amusement, by 
corresponding on that subject with some of the 
first characters of the age. Mr. Strahan's 
queries to Dr.Franklin, in the year 1769, respect- 
ing the discontents of the Americans, published 
in the London Chronicle of 28th July, 1778, 
show the just conception he entertained of the 
important consequences of that dispute, and 
his anxiety, as a good subject, to investigate, at 
that early period, the proper means by which 
their grievances might bie removed, and a perma- 
nent harmonyrestored between the two countries. 
In the year 1776, he was elected a member of 
parliament for the borough of Malmsbury, in 
Wiltshire, with a very illustrious colleague, the 
hon. C. J. Fox; and in the succeeding parlia- 
ment, for Wotton Basset, in the same county. 
He was a steady supporter of that party who were 
turned out of administration in spring, 1784, 
and lost his seat in the house of commons by 
the dissolution of parliament, with which that 
change was followed ; a situation which he did 
not show any desire to resume on the return of 
the new parliament. Of riches acquired by in- 
dustry, the disposal is often ruled by caprice, as 
if the owners wished to show their uncontrolled 
power over that wealth which their own exer- 
tions had attained, by a whimsical allotment of 
it after their death. In this, as in other particu- 
lars, Mr. Strahan's discretion and good sense 
were apparent : he bequeathed his fortune in the 
most rational manner ; and of that portion which 
was not left to his wife and children, the distri- 
bution was equally prudent and benevolent 
His principal study seems to have been to miti- 
gate the affliction of those who were more imme- 
diately dependent on his bounty ; and to not a 
few who were under this description, who would 
otherwise have severely felt the drying up of so 
rich a fountain of benevolence, he gave liberal 
annuities for their lives ; and, after the example 
of his old friend and neighbour Mr. Bowyer, be- 
bequeatbed jClOOO to the company of stationers 
for charitable purposes.* He had been master 
of the company in 1774. Endued with much 
natural sagacity, and an attentive observation of 
life, he owed his rise to that station of opulence 
and respect which he attained, rather to his own 
talents and exertion, than to any accidental oc- 
currence of favourable or fortunate circumstan- 
ces. His mind, though not deeply tinctured 
with learning, was not uninformed by letters. 



* He gave to the company of stationers if lOOO opoa 
trust, hau the interest of which to be divided yearly In the 
week after Christmas day, to Ave poor Jonmeymen prin. 
ters, natives of England and Wain, being^ftaemen of the 
stationers' company ; the other half to Ave poor Jonmey- 
men printers, natives of Scotland, without regard to tlu^ 
being freemen or non-Aeemen of the company of station- 
ers; among many other generoos legacies Mr. Strahan 
gave also tSlM to the poor of the parish of St. Bride's, 
in which he had many years resided. 
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Letter-writing was one of his favourite amuse- 
ments, and among his correspondents were men 
of such eminence and talents as well repaid his 
endeavours to entertain them. One of these was 
Dr. Franklin, who had been his fellow-workman 
iu a printing-house in London, whose friendship 
and correspondence be continued to enjoy, not- 
withstanding the difference of their sentiments 
in political matters, which often afforded plea- 
santry, but never mixed any thing acrimonious 
in their letters. One of the latest he received 
from his illustrious and venerable friend, con- 
tained a humorous allegory of the state of poli- 
tics in Britain, drawn from the profession of 
printing, of which, though the doctor had 
quitted the exercise, he had not forgotten the 
terms.* There are stations of acquired great- 
ness which make men proud to recal the lowness 
of that firom which they rose. The native emi- 
nence of Franklin's mind was above concealing 
the humbleness of his origin. Those only who 
possess no intrinsic elevation are afraid to sully 
the honours to which accident has raised them, 
by the recollection of that obscurity whence 
they sprung. Of this recollection Mr. Strahan 
was rather proud than ashamed; and many of 
those who were disposed to censure him, blame 
it as a kind of ostentation in which he was w eak 
enough to indulge. But we think " 'tis to con- 
sider too curiously, to consider it so." There is 
a kind of reputation which we may laudably 
desire, and justly enjoy; and he who is sincere 
enough to forego the pride of ancestry and of 
birth, may, without much imputation of vanity, 
assume the merit of his own elevation. In that 
elevation he neither triumphed overtheinferiority 
of those he had left below him, nor forgot the 
equality in which they had formerly stood. No 
one was more mindful of, or more solicitous to 



* ** But let us leave these sexiooB refieotioDB, and convene 
with our usual pleasantrjr. I remember your observtnr 
once to me in the house of commons, that no two Journey- 
men printers within your knowled^, had met vrith snch 
snccesa in the world as ourselves. You were thm at the 
head of your profession, and soon afterwards became a 
member of parliament. Iwssanagentforafewprorlnces, 
and now act for them all. But we have risen by diSierent 
modes, I, as arepnblican printer, always liked a form well 
plained down ; h&ng adverse to those overbearing letters 
that held their heads so high as to hinder their n^ghbours 
from appearinif. Yon, as a monarchist, chose to worit 
upon crown paper, and found it profitable ; whilst I work, 
ed upon propatria (often indeed caUeA/oolwap) with no 
less BdYsntBLge. Both our heap$ held out very well, and 
we seem likely to make a pretty c^ood day's work of it. 
With regard to public ailkirs (to cononue in the same style) 
It seems to me that the compositors in your chapel do not 
east of their copy well, nor perfectly understand imposing > 
their form* are continually pestered by the outt and dwi- 
blee that are not easy to be corrected. And I think they 
were wrong in laying aside some /aces, and particularly 
certain bead-pieces that would have been both useful and 
ornamental. But, courage! The business may still flourish 
with good management ; and the master become as rich 
as any of the company." 

Passy, near Paris, Aug. 19, 1784. B. Fbanklin. 

During nine years and a halt from the 7th January, 
1777, Passy was the residence of Dr. Franklin j who, pos- 
sessing a printing-press in his own house, used to divert 
himself from, time to time by composing and printing for 
the amusement of his intimate friends several light essays 
andyettjr d^espriU^ such as the Supplement to Me fiodon 
Independent Chronicle^ and the Letter from the pirate Paul 
Jona, described in tlie " Memoirs nf B. Franklin, &c." 4to. 
1818. Franklin quitted Passy in July, 1789. 



oblige the acquainttmce or companions of his 
early days. The advice which his experience, or 
the assistance which his purse could afford, he was 
ready to communicate ; and at his table in Lon- 
don every Scotsman found an easy introduction, 
and every old acquaintance a cordial welcome. 
This was not merely a virtue of hospitality, or a 
duty of benevolence with him ; he felt it warmly 
as a sentiment: and that paper in the Mirror 
(the Letter from London, in the 94th number) 
was a genuine picture of his feelings, on the 
recollection of those scenes in which his youth 
had been spent, and of those companions with 
which it had been associated. If among the 
middling and busy ranLs of mankind this brief 
sketch can afford an encouragement to the 
industry of those who are beginning to climb 
into lite, or furnish a lesson of moderation to 
those who have attained its height; if to the 
first it may recommend honest industry and 
sober diligence; if to the latter it may suggest 
the ties of ancient fellowship and early con- 
nexion, which the pride of wealth or of station 
loses as much dignity as it foregoes satisfaction 
by refusing to acknowledge ; if it shall cheer one 
hour of despondency or discontent to the young} 
if it shall save one frown of disdain or of lera- 
sal to the unfortunate; the higher and more 
refined class will forgive the familiaritv of the 
example, and consider, that it is not from the 
biography of heroes or of statesmen that instan- 
ces can be drawn to prompt the conduct of the 
bulk of mankind, or to excite the useful thouefa 
less splendid virtues of private and domestic life. 
The following lines came from the heart of 
one who both loved and revered him : 

If industry and knowledge of mankind. 

Could prove that fortune is not always blind ; 

If wnlth acquired could prompt a generoos heart. 

To feel new Joys its blessings to impart ; 

Lament with me snch worUi should be withdrawn. 

And all who knew his worth most weep for Stra bah ! 

In business, which became hia plcasore keen, 

Tlio* not enough the tradesman to be mean ; 

Social and frank, a zealous fHendly guide. 

With safe advice, and ready purse beside. 

And far above the littleness of pride : 

Pride that, exacting homage, meets. In place 

Of true respect, contempt beneath grimace. 

A breast thus warm could not with coldness bear 

Those base returns the good most sometimes abate -, 

Sincere himself, his feelings stood excus'd, 

Never by one man to be twice abused ; 

For nature alters not i the leopard's skin 

Is stained wiUiont, as hearts are stained within ; 

Numbers whose private sorrows he relieved. 

Have felt a loss, alas I but ill conceived ; 

He's gone < and those who miss him, never wiU 

Find equal excellence his place to fill. 

Thy darts, oh Death, that fly so thick around. 

In such a victim many others wotmd. 

Bernard's /m. i. NooaTHOoca. 

Mr. Strahan had five children ; three sons and 
two daughters : William, the eldest, carried on 
the profession of a printer for some years on Snow 
hill ; but died in his father's life-time, April 19, 
1781, and his business was taken by Mr. Spils- 
bury. — George, of university college, Oxford, 
M. A. 1771, and B. and D. D. 1807, was pre- 
bendary of Rochester, and upwards of fifty years 
vicar of St. Mary's, Islington. — Andrew, who, in 
due time succeeded his father. The daughters 
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were respectably married. In the court-room of 
the stationers' company there is a portrait (by sir 
William Beachy) of " William Stratum, esq. 
master of the company, 1774." 

1785, Aug. G. The Rev. Dr. Sjiiplbv, dean 
of St. Asaph, was tried at Shrewsbury, for a libel, 
in publishing sir William Jones's Dialogue on 
Government ; when the j ury returned the follow- 
ing verdict, guilty of fmbliihing, but whether a 
libel or not, the jury do not find. Mr. afterwards 
lord Erskine, was counsel for Dr. Shipley, and 
exerted himself with such eloquence that it had 
a most powerful effect on the verdict of the jury. 

1785. I^d, Thomas Cotterell, a letter- 
founder, of whom Rowe Mores* says, " Mr. 
Thomas Cotterell is in order a prima proximui. 
He was in the late Mr. Caslon's house, an ap- 
prentice to dressing, but not to cutting. This 
part he learned, as Mr. Moxon terms it, 'of his 
own genuine inclination.' He began in the year 
1757, with a fount of English roman ;" [and 
afterwards cut a fount of Norman, intended (but 
not used) for Domesday-book]. " He lives in 
Nevil's-oourt, in Fetter-lane; obliging, good- 
natured, and friendly ; rejecting nothing because 
it is out of the common way, and is expeditious 
in his performances." "Mr. Cotterell died, I 
am sorry to add," says Mr. NichoUs, " not in 
affluent circumstances, though to his profession 
of a letter-founder were superadded that of a 
doctor for the tooth-ache, which he cured by 
burning the ear; and had also the honour of 
serving in the troop of his majesty's life-guards." 
From the time that Cotterell was left to himself 
by Jackson, he continued to increase his founts 
as low as brevier. But he also cat some founts 
of dimensions which till then were unknown ; 
and which Rowe Mores calls " proscription, or 
posting letter, of great bulk and dimensions, as 
high as to the measure of 12 lines of pica P' 

1785, Sept. 29. Died, William Baker, a 
learned pnnter of Ingiom-court, Fenchnrch- 
street, London. He was the son of William 
Baker, (a man of amiable character and manners, 
of great classical and mathematical learning, and 
more than forty years master of an academy at 
Reading,) and was born in 1742. Being from 
bis infancy of a studious turn, he passed so much 
of his time in his father's library as to injure 

* Edward Rowe Mores was bom at Tunstall, in Kent, 
Jan. 13, 1730, where hia father was rector near thirty 
years, and was educated at Merchant Taylors' school, and 
Queen's college, Oxford. He pnbUshed an ancient frag- 
ment, entitled Nomina et Iniignia GentUitia Noiilium 
SqwUumque tub Bvardo primo Rege Mititantiumt 4to. In 
1759 he was chosen a fellow of the society of antlqaaries, 
and he projected the equitable society for insorance on 
lives and sarriTorshlp by annuities. He was the author 
of the Bittory and Antiqtittia of Tunttatl, in Kent, and a 
Ditaeriation on Founders and Founderia, of which no 
more than eighty copies were printed : it will always be a 
typograpliical cariosity. Mr. John Nichols bought liie 
whole impression, at the sale of Mr. Mores' cariosities ; 
and after subjoining a small appendix, gave it to the pub- 
lic. Mr. Mores was a most indefatigtUde collector, and 
possessed great application in the early part of Ids life, 
but in the latter part gave himself up to habits of negli- 
gence and diasipation ; which brought him to his end by 
mortification, iii the forty-ninth year of his age, at his 
house at Low Layton, Nov. 28, 1778.— See Nichols's lAte- 
rofjr Anecdotu, vol. r. pp. 389-404. 



his health. His father, however, intended to 
have sent him to the imiversity ; but a disap- 
pointment in a patron who had promised to 
support him, induced him to place him as an 
apprentice with Mr. Kippax, a printer, in Cul- 
lum-street, London, where, while he diligently 
attended to business, he employed hts leisure 
hours in study, and applied what money he 
could earn to die purcm^e of the best editions 
of the classics, which collection, at his death, 
was purchased by Dr. Lettsom. This constant 
application, however, to business and study, 
again endangered his health, but by the aid of 
country air and medicine, he recovered ; and 
on the death of Mr. Kippax he succeeded to 
his business, and removed afterwards to Ingram- 
court, where he bad for his partner Mr. John 
William GaJabin, afterwards principal bridge- 
master of the city of London. Among his 
acquaintance were some of great eminence in 
letters; Dr. Goldsmith, Dr. Edmund Barker, 
the rev. James Merrick, Hugh Farmer, Ceesar 
De Missy, and others. An elegant correspon- 
dence between him and Mr. Robinson, author 
of the Indieet Tret, printed at Oxford, 1772, 
and some letters of inquiry into difficulties in 
the Greek language, which still exist, are proofs 
of his gpreat erudition, and the opinion enter- 
tained of him by some of the first scholars. 
Such was his modesty, that many amongst his 
oldest and most familiar acquaintance were 
ignorant of his learning ; and where learning 
was discussed, his opinion could never be known 
without an absolute appeal to his judgment. 
He left behind him some manuscript remarks 
on the abuse of grammatical propnety in the 
English language in common conversation. He 
wrote also a few minor poems, which appeared 
in the magazines, and is said to have assisted 
some of his clerical friends with sermons of his 
composition. In the Greek, Latin, French, and 
Italian languages, he was critically skilled, and 
had some knowledge of the Hebrew. He was 
interred in the vault of St Diones Backchurch, 
Fenchurch-street, and the following elegant 
Latin epitaph to his memory was placed on the 
tomb of his family in the churcu-yard of St 
Mary, Reading, by his brother John : 

M.S. 

Parentum, f^trumque duoram, 

qaorum senior fait Ouuielmus Baker, 

Vir, litterarum studiis ade5 eruditns, 

Grtecarum prtedpni Lattnunmqne, 

nt arti, qnam sednlns excoluit Londiid. 

(Ubi in templo Dionysio dicato 

Ossa ejus sepulta sunt; 

Typogmphicse omamento ; 

BC famiiiaribos, 

ob benevolentiam animi, momm comitatem, et modestiam , 

delidis et desideiio fnerit 

Omentum ^us auctum usque ad dnodecim pondo et ultra» 

Literatos, auxillo ernditionis eximlK ; 

Sororemque, et fTatres, etpatrem senem, 

dulcibus iilius alloquils ; 

ipsumque, mortem oculo immotum intnentem, vitA 

{nivavit, die Septembris 39, 1785, et. 44. 

E flUis, Johaimea, hoc manner P. C. 

1785, Oct. 17. Died, Walter Sbropshirb ; 
formerly an eminent bookseller in Bond-street, 
London. He died at Hendon. 
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1785, Nov. 8. Tkt North Coymtry Journal; 
or the Inaartial IrUdligeiutr. Printed and pnb- 
lished in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by Leonard tJm- 
fiterile. Small folio. 

1785, Dec. 5. On this day an important cause 
was tri^ before the court of session in Scotland, 
respecting literary property. The proprietors of 
the Encyehpadta BriUamiea had printed a 
great part of Gilbert Stuart's history in their 
work ; the court determined, they were subject 
to the penalty of the acts. 

1786. The Obtener, by Mr. Richard Cumber- 
land. These essays may be classed under. the 
appellations of literary, critical, and narrative; 
humorous, moral, and religious. They were 
printed at Tunbridge Wells, and published in 
London by Charles Dilly. The Obterver had 
extended to six volumes in 1798, and in 1803, it 
was incorporated with the British Euayiit; and 
in 1808, It was reprinted in 3 rols. 12mo. 

1786, Feb. 20. John Almon, proprietor and 
printer of the General Advertiser,* was tried in 
Westminster hall, before lord Mansfield, for a 
libel against the right hon. William Pitt, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, charging the ministry 
with stock jobbing, &c. In his new situation as 
printer of the General Advertiser, he was again 
the object of the enmity of the court. It was 
singular Mr. Pitt should be tempted to seize so 
trifling an occasion to commence a prosecution 
against the fiiend of his father,-)- for printing a 
paragraph, which, it is more than probable, any 
other minister would hare despised and forgot. 
The damages were laid at Jb 10,000, and the 
jury gave £150. This prosecution was com- 
menced in the star chambermode, by information 
ex officio. There is a circumstance which shows 
that the ministers took more care and caution in 
the institution of this prosecution than they 
usually observe in the commencement of more 
important measures. This was, before the de- 
fendant was served with any notice, they retained 



• John Almm, bookseller. In PiccuUllT, whom we have 
beibn noticed, retired from Jxnidon in Jane, 1781, and In 
the following An^nit he had the misfortune to lose his 
wife. In the month of September, 1784, he married the 
widow of W. Parker, printer of the Oeneral Adtjertiier, 
and ntnnied once more to London and to business, taking 
np his residence In Fleet4treet. Be left ease and afBoence 
to enconnter HUgxa and rescue indigence. 

t William Pitt, earl of Chatham, was the sonof Richard 
Pitt, esq. of Boconock, in Cornwall, was born Nov. IS, 
1708, and died llay 11, 1778. After receiving a liberal edu- 
cation, he obtained a oometcy of hone, and soon after 
that a seat In the house of commons, where he greatly 
disUnipiisbed himself by his eloquence in opposttton to 
what he considered as the aiMtiary and Indefensible mea- 
sures of sir Robeit Walpole. To tills apposition he was 
Indebted, in 174s, fbr a legacy of £lO,oo«, by thedocbess 
dowager of Mailboroneh, "on acconnt," ss the will ex- 
presses it, " of his ment in the noUe defence he made for 
tile support of the laws of XnglaDd, and to prevent the 
ruin of his country." His patriotic and Ibrmldable oppo- 
sition to the introduction of general warrants wUl lie re- 
membered to the latest po^erity, as will his eloquent, 
though unsuccessfol, deprecation of the measures adopted 
in 17m, which finally ended in the loss of our American 
colonies, and that of relievlnr Protestant dissenting mi- 
nisters from the hardship of bong required to subscribe to 
the doctrinal articles of the chuirch of England. His re- 
mains were interred with great funeral pomp in the nortii 
crass of Westminster-abbey ; and on the spot is a stately 
monument. 



the flower of the bar against Um. No less than 
six of the most eminent council were retained to 
support this prosecution. This was being ex- 
ceeoingly illiberal, and leaves us scarcely any 
room to doubt of the motives in which this proee- 
cution originated. Mr. Almon was exoeeoingly 
deceived in the steps of this prosecution by hia 
attorney, who repeatedly assured him, that the 
trial would not come on. ' Whether it was sheer 
ignorance, or neglect, or any other cause, is not ' 
now worth ascertaining. It is certain, that when 
the trial came on, it was discovered that even the 
ordinary attention had not been paid. How- 
ever, as a spirited defence was deprecated, very 
little was said ; and the naked fact of selline 
the paper at the printer's house, was all the evi- 
dence upon which the jury formed their verdict, 
which was for the crown. The confidential 
junto had now full scope for their vengeance; 
and that they were determined to gruify all 
their former resentment, Mr. Almon had inform- 
ation in streams from all quarters; for they were 
so elated by the success of their manoeuvre in 
liaving ensnared him, that they made the ex- 
pected punishment the subject of their conver- 
sations at table, at the opera, at Randagh, and 
other places. Some days after the trial, Mr. 
Almon happened to meet in the street (between 
Clare market and Lincolns Inn) one of the prin- 
cipal law officers of the crown, who, in the 
course of the conversation that passed between 
them, assured Mr. Almon, that he should press 
for the severest punishment, and in particular, 
for the pillory. The French poet, Cori]eilIe,says, 

Cest le crime qui fait la honte, et non pas I'tdufinid. 

His political sins were too many to be for- 
given ; and the junto too much embittered not 
to embrace the hist opportunity for revenge. In 
this situation he was obliged to dispose of his 
paper, and printing matenals, with all possible 
expedition. Unfortunately for him, the person 
who contracted for them, and who g^ot possession, 
proved insolvent, and he did not receive for his 
property, which had cost him several thousand 
pounds, an eighth part of the value. Under 
the advice of many of his Mends, and even of 
some of the learned gentlemen, who had been 
returned against him, he went to France; and 
there, as Mr. Wilkes says, " met vrith that pro- 
tection which an innocent man had a right to 
expect, but could not find in his own country." 
The selection of a paltry paragraph, written, aa 
it seems, for the purpose of prosecution,* and 
prosecuting him only for it; amounts to almost 



* A fiBw years ago a rascally attorney sent to the diHier- 
ent newspsfiers an advertisement of a watch being lost ; 
and otfeied a reward for the recovery, in certain words 
which had been proscribed by an old act of parliament. 
He then brought actions against the printers for Om 
penalty) and thereby levied a considerable booty; as 
they were all glad to compound the matter aOur tiian go 
into a court of law, where their conduct seldom meets with 
a favourable construction. The printer of a newspaper 
cannot everlastingly stand at the side of his press. His 
health and constitution would In a few years be destroyed 
by it. He therefore must at intervals trust to servants.— 
Designing men watch these opportunities. 
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a demonstration by ciroumstances, that it was 
the man and not the crime, that was the object. 
These prosecutions for libels most commonly, if 
not always, originate in the resentments of party. 
They are not commenced for the satis&ctton of 
jo^ce, but for the gratification of rerenge. 
When the delinquents, who are generally tiie 
printers, come to be tried, the juries are told 
they are judges of only the fact of printing or 
pnblishing ; that whether the matter complained 
of be a libel or not, is a question of law ; and all 
the epithets, which in otner cases constitute the 
crime, such as intentionally, maliciously .wickedly, 
&c. are in this case inferences of law, with which 
they are to hare no concern, and upon all which 
they are incompetent to decide. Any man of 
the most ordinary understanding, most perceire, 
that this question of law is already decided, by 
bringing the man to trial. It would be absurd, 
and reflect infinite disgrace upon our boasted 
laws, to say that he was brought to trial for in- 
nocently committing an innocent act. The 
criminality has been determined : and the jnry 
are called only to decide the identity. Tlus is 
called law. And a man is sentenced to endure a 
long imprisonment, and to pay a heavy fine, and 
perhaps to the ignominy of the pillory, for having 
printM some silly paragraph, which no man 
would have remembered next day. And the 
printer is also sometimes put under an interdic- 
tion of the exercise of his trade, by being fur- 
ther sentenced to find sureties for his good be- 
haviour, in a sum perhaps exceeding the value 
of his property. And if he complains, he is 
told there is no hardship in the case ; for he is to 
take care to print only what is lawful, and then 
his sureties wUI not be forfeited. But how is he 
to disUngnish what is lawful, from what is un- 
lawful? A special jury of gentlemen are told, 
that thev are not competent to decide upon any 
paper, wnether it is a libel or not, that being a 
question of law ; yet the culprit, who is com- 
monly a man of inferior rank, as well as educa- 
tion, must, at his peril, be competent to under- 
stand what a special jury cannot.* And this is 
called law. The law of libel changes like the 
seasons of the year. The North Briton was 
a horrid libel during one administration, and a 
very constitutional paper during the time of 
another. The writer of the Letter to the People 
of England,-f was punished by one administra- 
tion, and rewarded with a pension by another. 
Jonius's letter was a libel in Westminster hall — 
it was no libel in the city of London. 

1786, Feb. 21. Died, John Hawes, printer 



• Am Suat on the Uberty of the Pre—, ehiefls at it 
retpttt* Permmat Slander. By Dr. Hayter, some Ume lord 
bbuup of Norwich, and •ftervards lord blahop of Lon- 
don. TtA* ftrf excellent essay on the most important 
ri|^ts of mankiiid, is printed in the Mfe of John Atmon, 
1790, and ire are sorry that its length only Undera us from 
tnaertinc it in this work. Dr. Hayter Justly obaenree, that 
" wtthoat the free use of the press, any characters or 
dCiigiis, onfaTourable to liberty, cannot be publicly known, 
UU it I* too late to oppoae them. Hence the greatest ene- 
mies to the press are Uuse characters which are notorious 
for entertaininc those designs." 

t Dr. Shebbesre, see page 70S mtlt. He died 1788. 



in Johnson's-court, Fleet-street, London, who, 
for his amiable disposition, and inflexible integ- 
rity, will long be rememba«d by his friends. 

1786, March 16. John Walteb, printer of 
the Universal Register, convicted of a libel upon 
lord Loughborough, and sentenced to pay a fine 
of £60, at Guildhall, London. 

1786, April 4. Died, Wells Eoleshah, a 
worthy journeyman printer, a character not un- 
known in the regions of politics, porter, and to- 
bacco, in London. He was bred to the pro- 
fession, and worked as a compositor, till disabled 
by repeated attacks of a formidable gout For 
some years he was employed in the service of 
the elder Mr. Woodfall, and his name appeared 
for some time as the ostensible publisher of the 
PvMic Advertiser. Having from nature a re- 
markable squint, to obviate the reflecdons of 
others, he assumed the name of Winkey, and 
published a little volume of humorous poetrr, 
m 1760, under the title of WinMt Whim*. He 
was one of die founders of the honourable 
society of Johns. In 1779 he was the author of 
a Short Sketch of English Grammar, 8vo. A 
great variety of his fugitive pieces appeared in 
die public prints. The latter part of nis life was 
principally supported by the profits of a very 
small snuff and tobacco shop, by collecting of 
paragraphs for the PiJ>lie Advertiser, and by 
ofiiciating occasionally as an amanuensis to Mr. 
John Nichols. He died overwhelmed with age, 
infirmides, and poverty, leaving an aged widow, 
who obtained a small pension from the company 
of stationers, and survived dll 1811. 

1786, May 3. Died, Robert Collins, book- 
seller. Paternoster row ; of the firm of Hawes, 
Clarke, and Collins. 

1786. Died, John Gaspard, a bookseller at 
Zurich in Switzerland. He published some 
esteemed works on entomology. His father was 
the celebrated artist John Gaspard Fuessili who 
died in 1782 ; and who wrote a History of the 
Artists of Switzerland, which is a good work. 

1786, July 21. Died, Charles Bathdbst, 
successor to Benjamin Motte, and many years 
an eminent bookseller in Fleet-street, opposite 
St. Dunstan's church. 

1786. Died, John Farmer, a worthy and 
industrious compositor. He is pardcularly 
mendoned in the will of the elder Mr. Bowyer, 
with whom he had "long wrought," as that 
worthy old gendeman expresses it. He continued 
to work in the office of his old master dll his 
death ; before which he had the comfort of 
having his name enrolled on the list of Mr. 
Bowyer's annuitants, in 1783. 

1786, Sept. 12. Griffith Jones, printer and 
editor; he was bom in 1722, and served his 
apprenticeship with Mr. Bowyer. Of this inge- 
nious man, slighter nodce has been taken by 
the biographers of the time than his virtues and 
talents certainly merited. He was many years 
editor of the London Chronicle,iiie Daily Adver- 
tiser, and the Public Ledger ; in the Literary 
Magazine with Johnson, and in the British 
j Magazine with Smollett and Goldsmith, his 
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anonymous labouis were also associated. The 
native goodness of his heart endeared him to a 
numerous and respectable literary acquaintance, 
among whom he reckoned John Newbery, book- 
seller, WotT, Goldsmith, and Johnson ; to the 
latter of whom he was for several years a near 
neighbour in Bolt-court His madesty shrunk 
from public attention, but his labours were very 
frequently directed to the improvement of the 
younger and more untutored classes of mankind ; 

" To Tear the tender thonght, 

And teach the yonng idea how to ahoot." 

His translations from the French were very 
numerous ; but as he rarely, if ever, put his name 
to the productions of his pen, they cannot now 
be traced. One little pubbcation, entitled Great 
Eventt from Little Causes, wa^ his composition, 
and met with a rapid and extensive sale. It is 
not, perhaps, generally known, that to GrifiBth 
Jones, and a brother of his, Giles Jones, in con- 
junction with John Newbery, the public are 
indebted for the origin of those numerous and 
popular little books for the amusement and 
instruction of children, which have been ever 
unce received with universal approbation. The 
LilUputian histories of Goody Two-Shoes, Giles 
Gingerbread, Tommy Trip, &c. &c. are remark- 
able proofs of the benevolent minds of the 
projectors of this plan of instruction, and re- 
spectable instances of the accommodation of 
superior talents to the feeble intellects of infan- 
tine felicitv. To Stephen Jones, son of the 
above Griffith Jones, the public are indebted for 
the new and improved edition of the Biographia 
Dramatica, 1812, and for many other valuable 
publications. 

1786, Sept. 29. Died, Thomas Fisher, the 
first printer who established a regular printing- 
o£Sce in the city of Rochester, who for many 
years exhibited a pattern of extreme assiduity in 
business, and became an alderman of that cor- 
poration. At the time of his death he was pre- 
paring a new edition of the History of Roches- 
ter, of which Mr. Shrubsole, of Sheemess, was 
the original compiler. But though Mr. Fisher 
was not the actual editor of that work, it is cer- 
tain that much of its success was due to the zeal 
with which he solicited and procured communi- 
cations for it. He was the lather of Mr. Thos. 
Fisher, of the India house, the very excellent 
antiquarian draftsman, whose deciphering of the 
Stratford records is sufficient to immortuize his 
name. 

1786. Nov. 6. The Microcosm. These papers 
were principally written by four young gentle- 
men of Eton college; namely John Smith, 
George Canning, Robert Smith, and John Frere, 
assuming the feigned name and character of 
Gregory Griffin; and the work was continued 
weekly, to July 30, 1787, with the 40th number. 

1786, Nov. 7. The Pharos.* These essays 
were the production of a lady, the author of 
Constance, a novel, and were published twice 



* A Hrht boow. 



a-week, every Tuesday and Saturday, for about 
half a-year, and concluded with the 50th num- 
ber, April 28, 1787, forming two volumes 12ino. 

1786. Died, Matthew Jenodr, the well 
known printer of the DaUy Advertiser, and 
master of the stationers' company in 1769. His 
younger brother and partner, Joshua Jenour, 
master of the company in 1772, died 1774. 
Matthew Jenour, the father of the above gentle- 
man, was, in 1724, printer of the Flying Pott, 
and afterwards the first establisher of the Daily 
Advertiser, a paper which for many years stood 
at the head of all the diurnal publications, and 
the property in which was considered to be as 
permanent as a freehold estate (shares having 
been frequently sold by public auction as regu- 
larly as those of the new river company.) It 
received its death-blow Feb. 8, 17d4, by the 
publication of the publican's Morning Advertiser. 
The last number of the Daily Advertiser, 
however, was published Sept. 8, 1798 ; so that 
it lingered about four years, and then expired. 
Mr. jenour was a man of very respectable 
character; and the Daily Advertiser enricfaed 
his family. 

1787, March 3. Died, Joseph Pote, a very 
intelligent printer and bookseller of Eton, 
where he prmted and published many learned 
works, and was himself the editor of several ; 
among which may be mentioned, TTie History 
and Antiquities of Windsor Castle, and tat 
Royal College, and Chapel of St. George, ^c. ^e. 
4to. illustrated with cuts; treating of many 
particulars not in Ashmole, Anstis, or any other 
writers. He died at Eton, aged eighty-four 
years. Mr. Pote left two sons and a daughter, 
the eldest son, Joseph, entered the church and 
obtained some valuable preferments; he died 
July 29, 1797, in bis sixtieth year. The younger, 
Thomas, was a printer, and succeeded to his 
father's business ; was master of the stationers' 
company in 1791, and was very generally 
esteemed, as a cheerful lively companion, and a 
open-hearted friend ; be died Dec. 28, 1794, 
leaving a widow and four children. The 
daughter was married to Mr. John Williams, 
bookseller, of Fleet-street, London, well remem- 
bered in the days of Wilkes and libertv, see 
page 713 ante. His son, Mr. John Williams, 
carried on his grandfather's business at Eton, 
with considerable reputation, in partnership with 
Mrs. Maria Pote, widow of his uncle Thomas. 

1787. Mb. Wedoewood, who established a 
famed pottery for the manufacture of articles 
in imitation of the ancient Etruscan vases, at 
Etruria,in Staffordshire, had a printing press at 
this place, at which he printed a Catalogue of 
Cameos, ire. 4rc. made and sold by Josiah 
Wedgewood, 8vo. Etruria, 1787. Mr. Wedge- 
wood died Jan. 3, 1798. 

1787, March 17. Olla Podrida. The public 
is indebted to Mr. Thomas Monro, A.B., of St. 
Mary Magdalene college, Oxford, for the origin 
and conduct of this paper, assisted by Dr. Home, 
late bishop of Norwich, and others. It consists 
of forty-four essays, published weekly. 
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1787, May 24. Ditd, Habris Habt, printeT, 
of Cnme-coutt, Fleet-street, London. He was 
a yeiy worthy and industrious man ; commenced 
business in Poppin's-court, Fleet-street, and 
lemoved a few years before his death to Crane- 
court, to the house which had been occupied by 
Dryden Leach. 

1787. The first English work in which a series 
of fac-fiimilies of autographs* appeared, was sir 
John Fenn's Original Letters from the Archives 
of the Patton Family ; followed by British auto- 
graphy, a collection of fac-similies of the hand- 
writing of royal and illustrious personages, with 
their authentic portraits, by John Thane, 3 vols. 
4to. 1789. But the most extensive and correct 
work on autographs, is that of John Gough 
Nichols, folio. London, 1829. 

1787, May 22. A foigedgazette extraordinary 
circulated, with a view to stock-jobbing; the 
author never discovered. 

1787, Sept. A patent was granted to Mr. 
Hooper, of London, for a new method of manu- 
facturing printing paper, particularly for copper- 
plate printing. 

1787, Jan. 2. The Busy Body, No. 1. 

1787, Jan. The County Magazine, No. 1. 4to. 

1787, Jan. The Hwnoriit'i Magazine, No. 1. 

1787, May 27. Hull Packet, No. 1. 

1787, June. The Sheffield Register, No. 1. 
This newspaper was established by Joseph Gales 
(son of Thomas Gales,t bookseller, of Sheffield), 
who in 1794 went to America, and settled at 
Raleigh, in North Carolina, and afterwards at 
Waslung^n, where, in 1814, his printing office 
was destroyed by the victorious British army. 
The Register became the property of James 
Montgomery, who changed the name into the 
Sheffield Iris, under whose management it be- 
came one of the most popularjpapers of the day. 

1788, Jan. I. Died, Mr. Heath, some years 
a bookseller at Nottingham. He had been at the 
Methodist meeting the last night of the year, 
where he staid till past twelve. On his return 
home he found Mrs. Heath in bed, and, after 
informing her that the clock had struck twelve, 
and wishing her many happy new years, he fell 
back upon the floor and died without a groan. 

1788. Jan. 10. The printing office of Mr. 
Rickaby, in Bow-street, London, with several 
premises, destroyed by fire. 

1788, Jan. 14. Died, Thomas Smith, printer 
and bookseller, at Canterbury ; many years an al- 
derman of that city. 

1788, March 2. Died, Solomon Gesner, 
the celebrated author of the Death of Abel, and 
of many other producUons written in a similar 
style, that rank high in the literature of his native 

* The earliest Kntoftraph in EnglBDd now known, is the 
small figure of the croas, made by the hand of king: Willi- 
am Rnfns, in the centre of a charter by wliich the manor 
of Lambeth was granted to the cboich of Rochester, now 
in the Britiih musenm. Weread of thesigDlngof magna 
charta, which really means the sealing; a B)]^atare at 
that period was not the anthentic attestation of an instm- 
meet, or even of a letter. — See Introdaction to this work. 

t Mi. Thomas Galea was also the father of the Misses 
Gales, booksellers, Sheffield. He died at Eckington, near 
Sheffield, Sept. ii, 1809, in his seventy-third year. 



country, carried on the business of a bookseller, 
at Zurich, in Switzerland, and was a member 
of the legislative council of his native city. His 
father was also a bookseller in the same place. 
He attained an elegant taste and skill in paint- 
ing and engraving, and his works were not only 
in general published by himself, but often em- 
bellished with engravings by his own hand, from 
his own designs. Among the testimonies of 
afiection and respect which he received from his 
foreign admirers, he was presented with a gold 
medal by the empress Catherine of Russia. He 
died of an attack of apoplexy, in the 58th 
year of his age. Gesner declared that whatever 
were his talents, the person who had most con> 
tributed to develope tliem was his wife. She is 
unknown to the public ; but the history of the 
mind of such a woman can only be truly dis- 
covered in the Letters of Gesner and his Family.* 
1788, May. Died, William Richardson, 
printer, who succeeded his uncle Samuel. His 
widow obtained the situation of housekeeper, at 
stationers' hall. In a fragment of Mr. Richard 
Cough's memoirs, is the following letter: 

"June 1, 1786. When a man has laid in a 
fund of knowledge, in any branch, from books, 
or other means of attainment, it is not to be 
wondered that the itch for scribbling seizes himi 
My authorship was fixed to the line of antiquity. 
Wliile at college, I had begun to make additions 
to the list of writers on the topography of Great 
Britain and Ireland, prefixed to Gibson's Cam- 
den. I inserted these in Rawlinson's English 
Topographer, till I fancied I might commence 
topographer myself. I formed a quarto volume; 
and it was printed, 1768, at Mr. Richardson's 
press — on credit : my allowance not permitting 
any advance of money before publication. Mr. 
Richardson refused interest on his labour. The 
sale was rapid beyond expectation ; and I was, 
on the balance between me and honest Tom 
Payne, gainer of seven pounds." 

1788, May 28. Died, Thomas Bowles, 
many years a considerable stationer, in Newgate- 
street. He was one of the gentlemen nominated 
in 1787, as a proper person to serve the office of 
sheriff of London; and paid the fine to be 
excused. His strong natural abilities, a lively 
ima^nation, sound judgment, and a most ex- 
tensive memory, aided by a classical education, 
rendered him a most entertaining and pleasing 
companion; learned without pedantry, and in- 
structive without affectation. His death was 
sincerely lamented by all who had the happiness 
of his acquaintance. He died at Blackheath, 
agfed about fifty years. 

1788, May 31. The Trijler. This periodical 
collection professes to have emanated from St. 
Peter's college, Westminster, and to have been 
written solety by the scholars. Considered in 
this light, as the production of the Westminster 



• John Oesner, bom at Zurich. March 18, 17I9> died 
May 8, 1700; canon of Zurich. Coniad Oesner, died at 
Zuiicb, December 13, I7fi6. John Matthias Gesner, died 
at Oottlngen, August 3, I7<3. 

8 C 
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youth, it evidences strongly in favour of their 
good sense, and of their proficiency in elegant 
literature. Under the assumed character of 
Timothy Touchstone, it was published every 
Saturday, for forty-three weeks, until its close, 
on March 21 , 1789, and then formed an 8vo. 
7olume. The names of the authors (who were 
aU under the age of twenty,) were Mr. Oliphant, 
and Mr. Allan, of Trinity college, Cambridge ; 
the hon. W. Aston, and Mr. Taunton, students 
of Christ church. — Drake. 

1788. Variety. This work consists of thirty- 
two essays, and were intended to have been 
published rctekly; but made their appearance 
va the form of a duodecimo, a great part of 
which was acknowledged by Mr. Repton. 

1788. Winter Eveningt ; a production of Dr. 
Vicedmns Knox, which, if not so popular as 
his Euayi, yet possesses veryconsidemhle merit. 
1788. Mr. Creates, of Warrington, Lanca- 
shire, made paper from the bark and leaves of 
willow twigs. 

1788,Jwfyl4. Died, Joseph Beret, book- 
seller of Norwich, who was succeeded by his 
brother Charles, and Rochester, who pub- 
lished a catalogue of books. 

1788, Jtdy 16. Mr. Wilkins, who had been 
confined in Newgate on account of being con- 
cerned with the proceeding of lord George Gor- 
don,* received a free pardon from the secretary 
of state. 

1788, July 29. Died, Thomas CARNAN,a very 
honourable and worthy boookseller, in St. Paul's 
church yard, London. He died in Homsey-lane, 
near Highgate. 

1788, July. Curtit's Botanical Magazine. 
1788, J my. The Literary Magazine, and 
Britith Renew, No. I. It concluded in June, 
1794 ; twelve volumes. 

1788, Aug. 14. Died, Charles Spendelowx, 
who in the humble capacity of a journeyman 
printer, passed creditably through life. ' He was 
the nephew of Mis. Nunneley, aprinter, in White 
Fiyars, and publisher of the St. Jame^t £em- 
(n^Poft, who bequeathed a considerable property 
to Spendelowe and his sister, of which they were 
deprived by the chicanery of Mr. Rayner, their 
guardian. The young woman unfortunately 
died an earlv victim to sorrow and intoxication. 
Mr. Spendelowe bad been fourteen years in the 
employ of John Nichols, and died at the age of 49. 
1788, Oct. 18. The Newcattle Advertiser, No. 
1, published in Newcastle, by Matthew Brown. 
On the 3d October, 181 1, it was sold to Edward 



• George Gordon, commonlr called lord George Gor- 
don, wu the son of Couno George, dake of Gordon, and 
born in Scotland, Oct. 19, i;so. He entered firat into the 
navy, bnt quitted that lerTice, and entered into parlia- 
ment. Bat what cliielly brought him into notice wa< the 
opposition to a bill for granting turther toleration to the 
catholics. His intemperance on this occasion proved the 
cause of tlie riots in 1780 g when apon Jane zd, two catho- 
lic chapels, and the prison of Newgate, were destroyed, 
for which he was tried and acquitted. In 1786 he was 
fonnd goiltr of publlsbing a libel on the queen of France, 
and lined itfSMO, on witich he fled to Holland; bat rctam- 
Ing to England he was taken and plsced in Newgate, 
vbere be died, Nov. 1, 17113. 



Humble, who tried different days of publication 
under the new title of the FreemanU Weekly 
Pott, and for some time with a second title of 
the General Hue and Cry At last this paper was 
discontinued in Newcastle, and the Durham 
County Advertiser arose from it. 

1788, Nov. Died, J. Huddlestone Wtnne, 
a character pretty generally known in the literary 
worid. He was bom in the year 1743, and flou- 
rished betweed the years 1760 and 1788. Very 
early in life he evinced his poetical talent, and 
at the age of thirteen, he was apprenticed to a 
printer, as a compositor. During his appren- 
ticeship he sent many of his efiusions to diflerent 
periodical publications, where they obtained a 
ready insertion, and were generally approved by 
those who read them. Shortly after completing 
his apprenticeship, not choosing to follow the 
business of a printer, he obtained a lieutenancy 
in the service of the East India company; wbithet 
he went; but on account of some unhappy con- 
troversy with a superior officer, and other causes, 
he was in less than two years f^m his departure 
sent back to England ; and being received coldly 
by his relations, who were not pleased at his 
quick return, he resolved on the expedient of 
trying his success as an author. He got accord- 
ingly introduced to several booksellers of that 
day, among whom were Kearsley, Riley, Bel], 
Evans, andWillde, who gladly availed them- 
selves of his literary talents. Mr. Wheble en- 
gaged him to conduct the LadyU Magazine, for 
which he received a regular monthly stipend; 
nor had he any reason to complain of their libe- 
rality for his labours, as it is certain several of 
these gentlemen were great friends to him i« 
future life. Many of Mr. Wynne's poetical pr«K 
ductions are to be found in a publication intituled 
the British Magazine and Review. Some of 
these appeared in his own name, others under 
the fictitious signature of ' George Osborne, esq.' 
Mr. Wynne also wrote the History of England 
in verse, which has not yet appeared in print- 
Though Mr. Wynne excelled as a poet, his prose 
productions are likewise numerous. It wa£ by 
the advice of Dr. Goldsmith, who was his co- 
temporary, that he first began the History of 
Ireland, which he afterwards dedicated to the 
duke of Northumberland. The doctor jocosely 
observed, " that it would be better to relinquidh 
the dra^le-tail muses ; as, for his part, he found 
productions in prose were more sought after and 
better paid for. Mr. Wynne's reputation as ao 
author soon become established ; and bad his eco- 
nomy kept pace with his success, it is certain he 
might have passed through life, if not in afflu- 
ence, at least above indigence. Bnt want of 
economy was bis prevailing fault. Possessing a 
sanguine imagination, and having the highest 
sense of honour and rectitude himself, he was 
easily imposed upon; and while he had money, 
he considered but little the value of it; yet, 
wanting it, perhaps none suffered more from the 
poignancy of poverty than he did. The follow- 
ing story is told of Wynne, when he was for some 
time a compositor on the General Evening Post, 
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in which situation he gave frequent proofs of the 
versatility of his genius, and the promptness of 
his poetic fiincy. His employer, who well knew 
his abilities, contracted with him to supply a 
short article of poetry for erery day's publication, 
at a verf small sum. One day, having forsfot 
this part of his engagement till reminded of it 
by a fellow- workman, and the day being then 
too far advanced to have it deliberately written 
oat, he obtained the assistance of another com- 
positor, and thos, on the spur of the moment, 
while he himself composed the first six lines im- 
promptu, he dictated Uie last six to his coadjutor ; 
by which rapidity of composition he saved his 
credit, and secured his usual weekly remunera- 
tion. In the beginning of the year 1770 he 
Biairied the daughter of an eminent mason of 
Lambeth, who ^d at his death bequeathed 
£1000 to each of his daughters ; but the brother, 
being principal executor to the will of his father, 
applied his sister's fortune to his own use in 
trade ; and, through his ill success, not a guinea 
of Mrs. Wynne's portion was ever paid. Mr. 
Wynne was for a cousiderable time editor of the 
Cfazetteer, and was a well-known speaker at the 
Robin Hood and Coach-makers'-uall debating 
societies ; but, being unhappily a staunch sup- 
porter of an administration whose measures were 
extremely unpopalar, he got little good by bis 
political speculations. In those days such topics 
were freely discussed, and often agitated with 
much warmth. Mr. Wynne in this respect acted 
the part of a champion, and undertook to defend 
the ministry in their war with America, and other 
minous measures. 

1788, Dec. 8. Died, Henry Dench, who filled 
with reputation each department of Uie narrow 
circle of life which was nis lot, was a good bus- 
band, and a tender father. In his profession, 
that of a compositor, he was remarkably atten- 
tive and industrious. He died of a violent asthma, 
in the 50th year of his age. Tu say more of him 
would be impertinent. Not to have said so much, 
would have ill accorded with the feelings of one 
who in the early part of life regarded him as a 
friend, and to whom for a long series of years 
he was an affectionate servant. He left one infant 
son, who was afterwards bred to the profession of 
a printer : and to whose talents ana integrity I 
gladly pay this tribute. — NiekoU. 

1788. The first daily evening pi^>er com- 
menced. 

1788. The motto of the stationers' company 
first nsed : Verbum Domini vumet in tetemum. 

1789, Jan. 23. Died, John Cleland, author 
of a well known immoral romance, entitled the 
History of Fanny Hill; or Memoirs of a Woman 
of Pleasure. This notorious book was sold to 
Griffiths, the bookseller, for twenty guineas, 
though its sale has produced as many thousands. 
It was one of GrifSths's first adventures in trade, 
and he had the assurance, as editor of the 
Monthly Review, to recommend it to the public 
as a rival of Tom Jones, in one of the early num- 
bers of that work. He was, however, appre- 
hended under a general warrant as the publisher; 



but having contrived to remove the copies out of 
his house by the back door, in Patemoster-row, 
while the ofiicer was g^ne to get the warrant 
backed by the lord mayor, be escaped the punish- 
ment which otherwise would have befallen him. 
Cleland was called before the privy council, and 
having pleaded poverty as the cause, the earl of 
Grenville procured him a pension of jClOO.a-year, 
on condition that he should abstain from such 
kind of writing for the future. He was a native 
of Scotland, and a man of some literary ability. 
He lived upon his pension in a private manner, 
in London, where he died at the age of eighty- 
two years. Bishop South truly observes, " he 
who has vented a pernicious doctrine, or pub- 
lished an ill book ; must know that his guilt and 
his life end u^ether. No! Such an one being 
dead, yet speaketh. He sins in his very grave ; 
corrupts others while he is rotting himself; and 
has a growing account in the other world, after 
he has paid nature's last debt in this ; and, in a 
word, quits this life like a man carried off by the 
plague, who, though he dies himself, does exe- 
cution upon others by a surviving infection." 

1789. EaUm Chrtmicle; or theSalt Box, royal 
8vo. pp. 166. 

At ta Eatonii lepidoa sale tinge UbellcM, 
Acnoecat mores qulsqae legatqae sua* : 

An^ostk csatare licet ridearia avenA, 
Dam toa moltorom viocax avena tabas. 

This volume is edited by the late William 
Gifford, esq., and is inscribed to the noble origi- 
nator, earl Grosvenor, the father of the present 
marquis of Westminster. The following is a copy 
of the address to the reader, dated Eaton HaU : 
" In the summer of 1788, lord Grosvenor invited 
a numerous party of his relations, friends, and 
acquaintance, to Eaton Hall, to celebrate the 
birth day of lord Belg^rave, who came of age iq 
the spring of that year. As they met before the 
arrival of the period peculiarly set apart for the 
festival, his lordship proposed in a sportive mo> 
ment that a little journal should be kept of thek 
proceedings, and produced every morning at 
breakfast. As this could not occupy a large 
space, he further proposed to admit any litue 
piece of prose or verse, whose subject might net 
be entirely foreign from the company; and it 
was hoped by these means that a sheet might be 
served up every morning with tea. The paper 
took its name from a salt box, which was ap- 
pointed to receive the contributions. This was 
examined every evening ; and the contents were 
arranged and transcribed by the writer of this 
introduction, who had the honour of being ap- 
pointed editor." Arehbishop Wrangham possesses 
two copies of this volume. — Martin's Catalogue 
of Books Privately Printed, p. 72. 

1789, Jan. Died, Samuel Clabk, (one of 
the society of friends,) a printer, and some time 
a partner with William Richardson, nephew to 
the celebrated writer. Mr. Clark bad retired 
from business abQUt 1768. He was a most 
amiable man; in temper he was cheerful and 
serene; in manners mild and unassuming; his 
benevolence was boundless. 
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1789, Jan. 31. The Loiterer. The condnctoi 
of, and the chief contributor to this publication, 
was Mr. James Austen, M. A. of St. John's 
college, Oxford ; and it is but justice to say, 
that, notwithstanding its locality of plan, the 
Loiterer is written with a great share of abili^, 
▼ivacity, and hnniour; it terminated with the 
rixteendi number, March 20, 1790. 
. . 1789, ifarch22. Died, John Gregory, many 
years printer of the Leicetter Journal, and alder- 
man of that corporation. He was descended of 
an ancient famdy, settled at Baveness, in the 
parish of Aahover, in the county of Derby. His 
behaviour through life, as a tradesman, husband, 
father, and as a ma^trate, he discharged with 
such openness of heart, and upright conduct, 
that his loss was long felt and regretted by a 
large circle of friends and acquaintance. He 
served the office of mayor in 1781. John Gre- 
gory, one of his sons, who succeeded him as 
printer of the Leieetter Journal, died in 1806 ; 
and another, Joseph Grego^, M. A. vicar of St. 
Martin's and All Saints', Leicester, died in 1802. 
Mr. John Price, who married Fanny, the alder- 
man's only daughter, succeeded to the business. 

1789. The IHary. This newspaper was com- 
menced by William Woodfall, on his own ac- 
count. It is to this gentleman that the political 
world stands indebted for the foundation of re- 
porting the debates of parliament in a proper 
manner. Aided by an uncommonly retentive 
memory, and incited by this advantage, he ex- 
plored a path hitherto unknown, and commenced 
a career of neat but unprofitable labour, the fa- 
tiguing and difficult task of giving a report of 
the debates of parliament on the night of the 

STOceeding. In this line he attained the highest 
egree of celebrity, as well for the fidelity of the 
report, as the quantity and rapidity of his exe- 
cution. Before his tipie a very short sketch of 
the debate was all that the newspapers attempted 
to give on the same night, and the more detailed 
reports were deferred to some subsequent day. 
Without taking a note to assist his memory, with- 
out the use of an amanuensis to ease his labour, 
he has been known to write sixteen columns after 
having sat in a crowded gallery for as many hours, 
without an interval of rest. He took pride in 
this exertion, which brought him more praise 
than profit. It wore down his constitution, which 
was naturally good ; and when other papers, by 
the division of labour, produced the same length 
of details with an earlier publication, he yielded 
the contest, and suffered his Diary to expire. 
After that time he employed his talents in various 
publications. In 1784 he was invited to Dublin, 
to report the debates upon the commercial propo- 
sitions; at which time, so great was his fame, 
crowds followed him through the streets, eager 
to catch a glimpse of a man whom they considered 
as endowed with supernatural powers. 

1789, July 1. Died, John Denton, a native 
of the northern part of Yorkshire ; and though 
bred a tinman, from a taste for letters kept a 
bookseller's shop for some time in the city of 
York ; about 1780 be went to London, where, 



seeing a Bpeakiog figure, made by some foidgner, 
he completed another in a very short time, and 
by that means accumlated much money, by 
exhibiting it in various parts of England. The 
speaking figure he afterwards sold to a printer, 
in the ci^ of London, and made a writing 
figure. His abilities in the chemical line woe 
very conspicuous ; and he afterwards translated 
Pinetti's Booh of Deceptions, with notes ; from 
his knowledge in chemistry he obtained the art 
of plating coach harness, ace. which he carried 
on jointly with the business of a bookseller, in 
Holbom, for some time. In this business he 
unhappily formed a connexion with a person 
notorious for making plain shillings; those pow- 
ers that assisted him to make several mathe- 
matical instruments, as pentegraphs, &c. enabled 
him to imitate the current coin in a manner 
that deceived the best judges, and held the court 
seven hours upon his trial, at last he was acquit- 
ted of coining, but convicted of having the imple- 
ments for coining in his possession, for which he 
was executed on this day, at Tyburn, together 
with John Ward, George Green, and John 
Jones. 

1789, July 14. Dr. Withers found guilty of 
publishing a libel on Mrs. Fitzherbert. He was 
sentenced to pay a fine of dG50, to be imprisoned 
one year in Newgate, and find security for his 
good behaviour for two years ; himself m £500, 
and two in £100 eadi. He died in Newgate, 
July, 1790. 

1789, Aug. 12. The duty on newspapers was 
raised from three half-pence to two-pence, or £8 
per thousand, being a discount of four per cent. 
Price to the public, four-pence ; to the trade, 7s. 
per quire of twenty-six papers. In 1794, paper 
rose from 16s. to 18s. 6d. per ream, and after- 
wards to 20s. per ream. In July, 1794, the 
price to the public was raised to four-pence half- 
penny, and to the trade to 8s. per quire of twen^- 
six papers. 

1789. A small volume, containing the LonPt 
Prayer, in one hundred and fifty languaoet, 
edited by Gustavus Bergmann, bears Uie im- 
print of Ruien, in LiiJand, (i. e. in Lironia, a 
province in Russia). 

1789, Oct. The Attic Mitcellaay, No. 1, 
concluded in two volumes. 

1789, Nov. 23. A logugraphic printer sen- 
tenced in the court of king's bench to pay a fine 
of £50, a year's imprisonment in Newgate, to 
stand one hour in the pillory, to enter into secu- 
rity for seven years, himself in £500, and two 
sureties in £100 each, for a libel on the duke of 
York. 

1789, Dec. 8. Mr. Perrt-man, printer of the 
Morning Herald, convicted of publishing a libel 
on the house of commons, regarding the trial of 
Warren Hastings, esq. 

1789, i>«;.9. John Stockdale, bookseller, in 
Piccadilly, London, was tried before lord Ken- 
yon, and a special jury for a libel upon the house 
of commons, reflecting upon their conduct in 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings. Mr. 
Thomas Erskine was counsel for the defendant ; 
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and is ceitainl j not the last in importance of that 
distinguished pleader's speeches. This trial may 
be termed the case of libels, and the doctrine 
maintained and expounded by Mr. Erskine is 
the foundation of that liberty which the press 
enjoys in this country. When the house of com- 
mons ordered the impeachment of Wanen Hast- 
ings,* the articles weie drawn np by Mr. Borice, 
who infused into them all that fervour of thought 
and expression which ever characterized his com- 
positions. The articles, so piepared, instead of 
being confined to the records of the house until 
they were carried up to the lords for trial, were 
printed and allowed to be sold in erety booksel- 
Ws shop in the kingdom, before the accused was 
placed upon his trial; and undoubtedly, from 
the style and manner of their composition, made 
a deep and general impression upon the public 
mind against Mr. Hastings. To repel or neu- 
tralize theeffectof thepublication of the charges, 
Mr. Logan, one of the ministers of Leith, wrote 
a pamphlet, which Stockdale published, con- 
taining sereial severe and unguarded reflections 
upon the conduct of the managers of the im- 
peachments, which the house of commons deem- 
ed highly contemptuous and libellous. The 
|>ablisher was accordingly tried, on an informa- 
tion filed by the attorney-general, and the jury 
after two hoars' deliberation, found Mr. StocW- 
dale Nor cniLrr. In the speech delirered by 
Mr. Ersldne upon this occasion, be has recorded 
his name as the most consummate advocate of the 
age. It was " amidst the blaze of passion and 
prejudice" that he extorted that veraict, which 
rescued his client from the punishment which a 
whole people seemed interested in awarding 
against the reriler of its collective majesty. 

1790, Feb. 3. The printer of the Tima news- 
paper, fined £100 for a libel on the prince of 



* Wairen Hutlngs had been gorernor-genenl of Ben- 
gal, in the East Indies, and upon hii letnm to England 
was Impeached by tlie honae of commons. The trial com- 
moiced in Westminster hall, Feb. is, 1788, and terminated 
witli the aoqnittal of Mr. Hastings, April at, 17ts. He 
died Aogost 22, ISIS. 

Hie proeecaUon and trial of Warren Hastings originated 
with Edmond Bml^ei and he was the anthorof the Rq>ort 
0/ (ke Committee on the Trial 0/ hatiingt, 179*. Edmond 
Bnrke was bom in Dnblin, Jan. I, 1730, educated at Tri- 
nitv College in tluit aniToiltv, and in 17<0, was entered 
as a law student at the Temple, London ; but liis thoughts 
were entirely tmned to literature and politics, and he be- 
gan to write in the newspapers and other periodical worlu. 
in 1765, on the aoceatlon to powerof the marquis of Rock- 
ingham, he was appointed by that minister his private se- 
cretary, and brought Into parliament for the borough of 
Wendorer. His opposition to the inftitnated measures 
which led to and pndonged the contest with America— his 
advocacy of the freedom of the press — of an improved 
libel law — of Catliolic emancipation — of economical reform 
— of the abolition of tiie slave-trade— his impeachment of 
Mt. Hastings — and his denouncement of the French revo- 
lution — are some of the most memorable passages of his 
political course. Burke, as an eloquent and pUlosophic 
writer, stands alone. His mental digestion was so enor- 
mous, that he could draw nutriment from a mass of ma- 
terials which few other men could have swallowed. His 
intellect was at once exact, minute, and comprehensive, 
and his imagination rich and vigorous. No matter wliat 
tofic started, wbetlier architecture, antiquities, ecclesias- 
UoBl history, the revenues, persecntions, or the lives of 
the early ornaments of the church— he touched upon 
them all with the readiness and accuracy of a master. 
Hr. Burke died on the 8th of July, 1797. in the sixty- 
eighth year of bis age. 



Wales and the dnlce of York, and the like sum 
for one on the duke of Clarence. 

1790. Feb. 21. Died, James Bdcklamd, for 
more than fifty years a bookseller of eminence 
at the comer of St Paul's-court, in Pater- 
noster-row, London, particulailr amongst the 
dissenters, and was a remarkable gentlemanly 
looking personage, in the dress of ueorge II.'s 
days. He was respected for simplici^ of masr 
ners, and irreproacoable integrity. He kept up 
the custom which at one time was common with 
all the best booksellers, of having a long board 
himg at the side of his door way, inscribed with 
the names of distinguished authors, whose works 
were to be found in his shop : he died at the age 
of seventy-nine years. The name of James 
Buckland is found associated with those of 
Longman, Robinson, Baldwyn, Rivington, and 
other great booksellers in the title pages of most 
of the theological works of his Ume. Mr. 
Dawson, who was bookseller to the university of 
Oxford, was opposite to Mr. Buckland. 

1790. William Nicholson took out a patent 
for certain improvements in printing, the speci- 
fication of wnich clearly shows, uiat to him 
belongs the first suggestion of printing from 
cvlinders. This patent was never acted upon. 
" 1790, March 27. 7^ Speculator, by Nathan 
Drake, M. D. and Edward Ash, M. D. published 
weekly, consisting of twenn-six numbos. 

1790. At Chester, in the beginning of this 
year, a reputable farmer, on the evening of s 
market-day, called at the shop of Mr. Foole, 
bookseller, and, desiring to speak with him at 
the door, put a shilling into his hand, telling 
him, " he had owed it to him for a manv 
years." The latter asked, for what ? To which 
the farmer replied, that " When a bov, in buy- 
ing a book-almanack at his shop, he had stolen 
another — ^the refiection of which had frequently 
given him much uneasiness." If any one who 
sees this ever wronged his neighbour, let him be 
encouraged by the courage of the former of 
Chester, to make repsiRition in like manner, and 
so make clean his conscience ; thus proving the 
old adage : Ifi never too late tomend. 

1790. T%e Holy Bible, with various render- 
ings of all the other translations into English, 
pwillel texts, and notes by bishop Wilson ; six 
vols, folio. Bath. Of the above grand edition of 
the English fliife,only twelve copies were printed 
on this paper, all intended as presents to royal 
libraries ; and it is the most complete library 
Bible, that has yet appeared in any language. 
The type is beautiful ; and, to avoid interruption 
in Uie narrative, the verses are not made differ- 
ent paragraphs, though they are marked in the 
margin. Under the text are all the parallels ; 
and below, are the variations of each English 
version ; the date is at the head of every page, 
and the objects are marked in the margin. 

1790. The Holy Bible, printed on writing 
paper, with upwards of four hundred designs, 
by various masters ; engraved by Martin. Two 
vols, folio, Cambridge. This is a fine work, 
superbly executed. 
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1790, April 17. Died, Benjamin Franklin, 
the most celebrated individual that stands re- 
corded in the anDals of typography, and well may 
every professor of the art boast of the name of 
this extraordinary man. From the humble rank 
of a journeyman printer, he rose to be the most 
eminent philosopher of the age in which he lived. 
We find the fame of the patriot vying with that 
of the philosopher, in casting a splendour over 
it, ana standing alone the most exalted states- 
man of his time. M'Creery, in his poem of the 
Prets, pays him the following elegant tribute : 

O yield, re UvtncTf to the great who rest, 
Shariog celestial Joys among the blest I 
Colombia, rising into wealth and power, 
Unites her fame with Franklin's natal hoar. 
Franklin, who struck with awe his country's foes. 
And great b^ore a venal senate rose. — 
Artists who in your hnmbler stations stand. 
Earning your bread by labour's active hand. 
He left the lesson to your useful dass, — 
Unheeded shaU the great example pass I 
Like yours his sinewy arm the lever sway'd, 
And Independence her blest tribute paid. 

Panegyric, which has so often been disgrace- 
fully employed in strewing flowers on the tombs 
of the worthless, redeems her credit when she 
comes forth, with truth by her side, to immorta- 
lize the memory of the great and the good. To 
these epithets, if greatness and goodness be 
measured by the capacity and the inclination 
to serve mankind, no man had ever a fairer title 
than Benjamin Franklin.* " At the name of 
Franklin, every thing interesting to virtue, free- 
dom, and humaniw, rises to our recollection! 
By what eulogy shall we do justice to his pie- 
eminent abilities and worth ? This would require 
a pre-eminence of abilities and worth like his 
own. His vast and comprehensive mind was 
cast in a mould, which nature seems rarely to 
have used before, and, therefore, can be mea- 
sured only by a mind cast in a similar mould. 
His original and universal genius was capable of 
the greatest things, but disdained not the small- 
est, provided they were useful. With equal ease 
and abilities, he could conduct the affairs of a 
printing-press, and of a great nation ; and dis- 
charge the duties of a public minister of state, 
or the private executor of a will. Those talents, 
which have separately entered into the compo- 

'* As a proof that Franklin was anciently the common 
name of an order or rank in England, see judge Fortes- 
que, De ItnUUlnu Ugum An^lm^ written about the year 
1412, in which is the following passage, as translated, to 
ahow that good Juries might easily be formed in any part 
of England: 

'* Moreover, the same country is filled and replenished 
with landed menne, that therein so small a thorpe cannot 
be found wherein dwelleth not a knight, an esquire, or 
such a householder as is there commonly nlled & franklin, 
enriched with great possessions ; and also other fyeeholders 
and many yeomen, able for their livelihood to make a 
Jury in fonn aforementioned." 

Chancer, too, calls his country-gentleman t/Vanklini and, 
after descnbing his good house-keeping, mus character- 
ixeahim: 

This worthy frankelin bore a purse of silk 
Fix'd to his girdle ; white as morning milk , 
Knight of the shire, first Justice at the assize, 
To hdp the poor, the doobtfhl to advise. 
In all employments generous. Just he prov'd, 
Renonn'd for courteaey, by all beloved. 



sition of other eminent chanieters in the rarious 
departments of life, were in him united to fonn 
one great and splendid character ; and whoever, 
in future, shall be said to have deserved well of 
his countiv, need not think himself undervalued, 
when he snail be compared to a Franklin, in any 
of the great talents he possessed ; but the happy 
man who shall be said to equal him in his whole 
talents, and who shall devote them to the like 
benevolent and beneficent purposes, for the ser- 
vice of his covntry and the happiness of man- 
kind, can receive no further addition to his 
praise."* The limits to which we are confined 
prevent us from giving any thing like a memoir 
of this great man ; but as his works have been 
so universally read, and his lifi in every one's 
hands, little else is left us to do than to give a 
bare outline of facts that may serve for reference. 
He was bom at Boston, in North America, on 
the 17th of January, 1706; the youngest, with 
the exception of two daughters, of a fiunily of 
seventeen children. His father, who had emi- 
grated from Englandf about twenty-four years 
before, followed the occupation of a soap-boiler 
and tallow-chandler, by which he seems with 
difficulty to have been able to support his nume- 
rous family. At first it was proposed to make 
Benjamin a clergyman ; but his father was not 
able to afford him a college education, and it 
was found besides that the church in America 
was a poor profession ailer all. At ten years of 
age, he was taken W his father to assist him in 
his own business. He showed so much dislike 
to the business, that his fiither was induced to 
let him choose for himself. It was finally re- 
solved to place him with his brother James, who 
had been bred a printer, and just returned from 
England, and set up on his own account at 
BosU)n4 To him, therefore, Benjamin was bound 
apprentice, when he was yet only in his twelfth 
year, on an agreement tiiat he should remain 
with him in that capacity till he reached the age 
of twentv-one; but a difference happening 
between them, he removed to New Yorlc, from 
whence he went to Philadelphia, where after 
working as a journeyman for some time, he at- 
tracted the notice of sir William Keith, the 
governor, who persuaded him to set up for him- 
self. Accordingly he came to England to pur- 
chase materials, but on his arrival found that the 
governor had deceived him by false pnnnises, on 
which he obtained a situation in London, first as 
a pressman, and afterwards as a compositor, is 
the office of Mr. Palmer, in Bartholomew-close, 
and Mr. Watt's, near Lincoln's Inn-fields. He 
remained in London about two years, and in 
1726 returned to Philadelphia, where he became 
clerk to a merchant. He entered into partner- 
ship as a printer with a person named Meredith, 



• Bulognm oh Dr. FrankUn, LL. D. PretUemt ef Mr 
American Pkibuophical Sotiety, &c. &c. D^vcred Maidi 
1, 1791, in Philadelphia, before both houses of congre— , 
and the American philosophical society, &c. By ¥^UaiD 
Smith, D. D. one of the vice-presidents of the said society, 
and provost of the college and academy of Philadelphia. Svo. 

t From Eaton, in Northamptondiire. 

X See page (M, anU. 
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which he soon after conducted alone. In 1730, 
he was united to a widow lady, whom he had 
courted before her first maniage. About this 
period he contributed to the fonning of the pub- 
lic librarjr at Philadelphia, and in 1733, he was 
appointed clerk to the general assembly, and the 
year following post master of Philadelphia. 
About the year 1744, he commenced his electri- 
cal experiments, of which he published an 
account He had the honour of making sereral 
diacoTeries in this branch of philosophy, the 
principal of which was the identity of the elastic 
fire and lightning. In 1747, he was chosen a 
lepresentatire of the general assembly, in which 
situation he distinguished himself by several acts 
of public utility. By his means a militia bill 
-was passed, and he was appointed colonel of the 
Philadelphia regiment. Tn 1757, he was sent 
to England as agent for PennsvlTania. While 
in England he was chosen a fellow of the royal 
society, and honoured with the degree of doctor 
of laws by the nniversiues of St Andrew's, Edin- 
burgh, and Oxford. In 1762, he returned to 
America, but two years afterwards he again 
visited England in the capacity of agent, and it 
was at this period that he was examined at the 
bar of the bouse of commons concerning the 
stamp act After the disposal of this weighty 
affair, in die early part of the year 1766, Frank, 
lin made his first visit to the continent of Europe. 
He proceeded through Holland and Germany, 
and was every where received with the greatest 
marks of attention from men of science. In 
the following year he travelled into France, 
where he met with a no less favourable reception 
than he had experienced in Oermany. He was 
introduced to a number of literary characters, 
and to the king, Louis XV. During Franklin's 
residence in England at this period, he visited 
different parts of the country, to which he was 
invited. Among other individuals who sought 
his society was Dr. Shipley, the bishop of St 
Asaph, at whose residence, at Twyford,in North 
Wales, in the year 1771, he wrote the account 
of the early part of his life, which he addressed 
to his son. He was perfectly destitute of pride, 
and considered all honest men to be upon terms 
of equality. During his visit at this time, he 
went to Mr. Watts's* printing-office, in Wild- 
court, Iducoln's Inn-fields; and entering the 
press-room, proceeded to a particular press, 
where two men were at work: — "Come, my 
friends," said he, " we will drink together; it is 
now forty years since I worked like you, at this 
press, as a journeyman printer." A gallon of 
porter was sent for, and the three drank " Suc- 
cess to printing."! This press, we understand, is 
still in existence, and shown to strangers as a 
curiosity. Another interesting relic, and no less 
deserving of preservation, is the identical com- 

• NowosDdaetedb7JohnCozamlSoiw,piliitentotbe 
East iBdim compwiy. 

t The fblloving tedMeai taoH I* offend to the profet- 
■lon :— Beojamin Franklin, the * of hie profeulon— the 
tfft of honcitjr— the / of all— and althoogh the vy of 
A«(h ha* pat • . to hli eziitence, eTery i of hia life I* 
•Uioatal. , 



positor's case occupied by Franklin. In 1 776 he 
returned home, and was elected a delegate to 
the congress. He was very active in Uie contest 
between England and the colonies, and was sent 
to France, where, in 1778, he signed a treaty of 
alliance, offensive and defensive, which produced 
a war between that coimtry and England. His 
person, as seen at this period, was square-built 
and fat. He wore his own hair, which was thin 
and gray. His head was remarkably large in 
proportion to his figure, and his countenance was 
mild, firm, and expressive. He looked healthy 
and vigorous, which may be ascribed both to a 
good constitution and temperate mode of living. 
In 1783, he signed the definitive treaty of peace, 
and in 1785 returned to America, where he was 
chosen president of the supreme council, and 
lent all nis still perfect energies to consolii^ting 
the infant government. Age and infirmities, 
however, claimed their usuu ascendency ; and 
in 1788 he retired wholly from pubhc life. 
Franklin's last public act, and it was one in 
beautiful accordance with the whole tenor of his 
life, was putting his signature, as president of 
the anti-slaveiy society, to a memorial presented 
to the house of representatives, praying them to 
exert the full powers entrusted to them to dis- 
courage the revolting traffic in the human species. 
This was on the I2Ui of February, 1789. 




In the spring of the year 1790, he felt that 
the termination of his career on earth was ap- 
proaching ; but he was no ways dismayed with 
the prospect of dissolution. His piety and phi- 
losophy alike sustained him. About sixteen 
days before his death, he was seized with a fever- 
ish indisposition, without any particular symp- 
toms attending it, till the third or fourth day, 
when he complained of a pain in Uie left breast, 
which increased till it became extremely acute, 
attended with a cough and laborious breathing. 
During this state, when the severity of his pains 
sometimes drew forth a groan of complaint, he 
would observe, that he was afraid he did not 
bear them as he ought — acknowledged his grate- 
ful sense of the many blessings he had received 
from that supreme Being, who had raised him 
from small and low beginnings to such high 
rank and consideration among men ; and maide 
no doubt but bis present afflictions were kindly 
intended to wean him from a world in which he 
was no longer put to act the part assigned him. 
In this frame of body and mind, he continued 
till five days before his death, when his pain and 
difficulty of breathing entirely left him, and his 
family were flattering themselves with the hopes 
of his recovery, when an imposthumation, which 
had formed itself in his lungs, suddenly buist, 
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and discharged a great quantity of matter, which 
he continued to tfiow up while he had sufficient 
strength to do it ; but as he failed, the organs of 
respiration became gradually oppressed — a calm 
lethargic state succeeded — and on the 17th of 
April, 1794, about eleven o'clock at night, he 
quietly expired, closing a long and useful life of 
eighty-four years and uiree months. A few days 
after, his body was buried in the cemetery of 
Christ church, in Philadelphia, attended by the 
greatest concourse of spectators that had ever 
assembled on a similar occasion in America. His 
request had been, that he should, if convenient, 
be buried beside his wife ;* and that a plain mar- 
ble slab should be placed over their jomt grave, 
with an inscription simply of their names and 
dates of their interments.f When a young man, 
he wrote the following epitaph, which was found 
among his papers after his decease : 

THE BODY 

or 

BENJAMIN FRANKUN, 

FRINTKR, 

(like the cover of an old book. Its contents torn out, 
and striiit of Its letteiinR and gOdiog) 

lies here food for worms ; 

yet the work itself shall not be lost, 

for It will Cas he believed) appear once more 

in a new and more beaatlful edition, 

collected and amended by 

THE AUTHOR. 

A lapse of nearly half a century has not effaced 
the memory of Franklin. His character and 
conduct were so intimately associated with all 
that is truly excellent and appreciable in human 
nature, that Time is powerless in shedding over 

* In none of the memoirs of the life of Franklin is any 
thimc said of his family. We learn only, from casoal no- 
tices in other publications, that he had but one sorvlvini; 
legitimate child, a daughter, of whom he speaks, on one 
occasion, in a letter to a friend. In the most aSlectioQate 
teims. According to the author of the AmmU of Phita- 
dtlphia, he had an illegithnato son : but this does not ap- 
pear to have caused any dllTerence in his Intercoorse with 
Um. Mrs. Bache, the daughter, attended him on his death- 
bed. She was a woman of strong mind and amiable dls- 
poslttoii, in wliieh reqieets she bore a resemblance to her 
tether. The present professor Bache, president of Gerard 
College, Philadelphia, is a grandson of this gifted lady. 
William Franklin, the illegitimate son, who had at one 
time been governor of New Jersey, died in 1813. 

t We mwle a pilgrimage, says Capt. Basil Hall, to the 
tomb of Franklin, dear old Franklin I It consists of a large 
marble slab, laid Hat on the ground, with nothing carved 
upon it but these words :— 

B*"^^™! FRANKLIN, 
DEBORAH J ''**• 

Ranklin, it wOI lie recollected, wrote in early life an epitaph 
for himself, but his good sense and good taste showed him 
how tmsoitahle to Ua living character it would have been 
tojestinsochaplace. After all, his literary works, scien- 
tific fsmc^ and bis undoubted patriotism, form Us best 
epitaph ; BtUl it may be thought, he might have been dls. 
tingnished In his own land by a more honourable resting 
place than the obscure comer of an obscure burying 
ground, where his bones lie Indiscriminately along wi£ 
those of ordinary mortals ; and his tomb, already wdl nigh 
hid in the rubbish, may soon be altogether lost. One little 
drcnmstance, however, shout this spot la very striking. 
No legaiar footinth has been made to the grave, which 
Is oonsldenUdy out of the road, but the frequent tread of 
visitors havliig pressed down the rank grass which grows 
in such places, the way to the tombstone is readily found 
out without any guide. — Travelt in North America. 



him that obscurity which she gives to many 
other things. His personal existence has ceased, 
but his name and his works live for ever. His 
reputation also is not confined to a spot, or to tbe 
country in which he flourished, but is spread 
over the whole civilized globe. Out of the mass 
of thousands of individuals who fluttered and 
enjoyed their little day of distinction, and who 
were reputed infinitely greater men than he, but 
who are now forgotten, Franklin rises prominent, 
bold, and distinct — an imperishable monument 
of moral and intellectual greatness. As fur- 
nishing an example to the young, as an instance 
of how much good may be done by one enter- 
prising and well-directed mind, his life is in- 
valuable. " The whole tenor of his existence," 
justly observes one of his friends, " was a per- 
petual lecture against the idle, the extravagant, 
and the proud. It was his principal aim to 
inspire mankind with a love of industry, tem- 

Seiance, and frugality; and to inculcate such 
uties as promote the important interests of hu- 
manity. He never wasted a moment of his 
time, or lavished a farthing of money, in folly or 
dissipation. By a judicious division of time, he 
acquired the art of doing everything to advan- 
tage; and his amusements were of such a natnie 
as could never militate with the main objects of 
his pursuit. In whatever station he was placed 
by chance or desig^n, he extracted something 
useful for himself or others. Every oircunwtance 
of his life tamed to some valuable account. 
The maxims which his discerning mind has 
formed, apply to innumerable cases and dia- 
racters ; and those who move in the lowest, 
equally with those who move in the most ele- 
vated rank in society, may he guided by his 
instructions." The following excellent obser- 
vations are by lord Mountmorres. " Few men 
have ever gained universal celebrity bom such an 
origin. The principal conductor of the Ameri- 
can revolution had been a journeyman printer in 
Philadelphia. Such are the destinations of that 
providence, which has ordained tbe production 
of an oak from an acorn. Dr. Franklin came 
to London in 1726. The love of science can be 
traced from this early period, though he appeared 
here in the line of his business. He bad pro- 
cured letters to, and was well received by Mr. 
Folkes, afterwards president of the royal society, 
and throngh him knew Dr. Cleik ; he was not, 
however, gratified with a sight of his &iend, 
which he often lamented, and which he laboured 
to obtain : great age and increasing infirmities 



* In the familiar letters of Franklin, the following pas- 
sage occurs, which is remarkably characteristic of the 
man : — " Tot my own part, at present, I pass my time 
agreeably enough. I enjoy, through mercy, a tolerable 
share of health. I read a great deal, ride a little, do a 
little business for myself, now and then for others, retire 
when 1 can, and go into company when 1 please ; so the 
years roll round, and the last will come, when I would 
rather have it said, he Uved ueefiUlg, than ike A«i riek." 

" When I reflect, as I frequently do, upon the felicitv I 
have er^oyed, 1 sometimes say to myself, that, were uie 
offer made true, I would engage to run again, from begin- 
ning to end, the same career of life. All 1 would aak, 
should be the privilege of an author, to convet In a second 
edition, certain errors of the first.'* 
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prerented an introduction to sir Isaac Newton. 
Of his orif^n he made no secret. In a conreisa- 
tion at Piiris, in company with the compte 
D'Aranda, and the duke de laRochefoocault, be 
replied to an Irish gentleman, who bad asked 
some questions about America, and particularly 
about the state of the paper manufacture there, 
"few men can give yon more information on 
that subject tlian myself, for I was originally in 
the printing trade."* The principles and qualities 
of electricity were scarcely known in the last 
age; the electric fluid was barely mentioned at 
the end of Newton's optics ; it was reserved for 
Franklin to investigate its properties; and of 
that branch of science be may be considered as 
the father. Theory was advanced to practice 
and utility, by the invention of the conductor. 
Nor were his observations confined to this 
science; there were few subjects of common 
utiliW, upon which he did not comment ; none 
w^icn he did not improve and illustrate ; of 
which, his Advice to Senantt ; to Tradetmen ; 
to Settlers in America ; on the cure of Smoky 
(^imnet/s; Ruleifor Clubi and for conversation ; 
Maxim* to convert a Great into a Small Empire, 
written with the caustic spirit of Swift, abun- 
dantly prove. To be generally useful, that he 
might be universally celebrated, seemed to be 
his ruling principle. The memories of the aged 
are not supposed to be retentive ; the truth, 
however, seems to be, that the tablet of the 
memory becomes callous at a certain period ; 
nor is it susceptible of new impressions, and par> 
ticularly of verbal knowledge ; Franklin was an 
exception to this rule ; he acquired French after 
.seventy; he spoke fluently, and even scientifi- 
cally in that language. Science is seldom noticed 
by the votaries of fashion ; but Dr. Franklin, 
in his French embassy, became the ton, the 
fashionable topic of modish conversation; the 
ladies wore hats a-la-Franklin,and g^eat crowds 
of belles and beaux fluttered after him in the 
garden of the Tuilleries.-t- In society he was 
sententious, but not fluent, a listener rather than 
a talker; an informing, rather than a pleasing 
companion ; impatient of interruption, ne often 
mentioned the custom of the Indians, who always 
remain some time silent before they give an answer. 
The testimonies of Franklin's merit were con- 
ceived in the highest strain of panegyric. In the 



* Thomas Bndford, who succeeded to the printtng bn- 
tiness of FtanUin, at Philadelphia, lived to the very ad- 
vanced age. of ninetr-flve years, and died in that city, 
May 7, 1838, being the oldest master printer in America. 

t When the news of the death of Dr. Flranklin urived 
in Paris, a society of printers met in an apartment of the 
Cordelia's convent, to celebrate a fhneral festival in honoor 
ofthe American philosopher. His bast was elevated npon 
a cdnmn in the middle of the room. Upon the head was 
placed a dvlc crown. Below the bust were compositors' 
cases, a press, and other emblems of the art, which the 
sage had cnltivated. While one printer was prononncing 
an etdogiom npon PrankUn, workmen were printing iC 
and the speech composed and pidled oflT as fast as nttered, 
was ooploosly distribnted among the spectators brought 
toeeOier by this entertainment. — Jfodome Campan. 

see Life of Framklin, nont't zniTiON, published by 
William and Robert Chambers, Edlnbnrgh, 8vo. 1838, 
which contains avery copions life, &c. of this great states- 
nan and philosopher. 



year 1777, lord Chatham adverted, in a remark- 
able speech, to his dissuasive arguments against 
the war, and to the sagacious advice of the 
American Newton. Upon his reception in the 
French academy, D'Aiembert, the friend and 
correspondent of Frederick the Great, welcomed 
him with that well known line which revived the 
boldness and the sublimity of Lucan : 

Eiipoit coslo folmen, aeeptnimqae tynonis. 

The congress of America enjoined a general 
mourning, and public gratitude has celebrated 
his obsequies ; science shall hereafter record the 
name of Franklin in the truest registers of Fame; 
that fame, which is ever just to the dead ; how- 
ever uniust it may be to Uie living, from caprice, 
from the malevolence of party, or from Uie 
fulsome adulations of baseness and of servility. 

1790,.4or«/18. Died, Rene La Butte, who 
for more than forty years was a teacher of the 
French language, in the university of Cam- 
bridge, where he was introduced by Dr. Conyers 
Middleton ; he was a native of Angers, in Anjoa, 
in France, and was bred a printer, in which he 
excelled. On leaving France he came to Eng- 
land, and worked in several respectable printing 
offices in London, particulariv with Mr. Bowyer, 
and solely composed that valuable work Gardi- 
ner's Tables of Logarithms. In 1760 he went to 
Cambridge with Robert Walker and Thomas 
James to establish a newspaper, see page 679, 
ante. In 1746 he published a French Grammar, 
to which he prefixed an analysis relative to that 
subject, which is a work of considerable merit. 
Mons. La Butte married Miss Mary Groves, of 
Cambridge ; and was possessed of a considerable 
estate near Ely, and of money in the funds, all 
obtained by his great care and industry. He 
died at his house, in All Saints' church-yard, at 
the age of seventy-eight years. He left the 
greater part of his fortune to his wife ; and at 
the time of his death he had a nephew and niece 
residing in France. 

1790, May 21. IHed, Thomas Wabton, 
author of the History of English Poetry,* three 
volumes 4to. and Camden's professor of modem 
histo^, in the university of Oxford; he was 
bom in 1728, and was the younger brother of 
the celebrated Joseph Warton,f author of an 
ingenious Essay on the Genius and Writings of 
Pope. In 1785, on the death of Whiteheadf, 
Thomas Warton was appointed laureat His 
odes, however, were found in no respect superior 
to those of at least his immediate predecessor, 
and an attempt seems to have been made in his 



* Tlie nomber printed was 1500, of which 1300 were sold 
almost as soon as pablished. 

t Joseph Walton was the eldest son ofthe rev. Thomas 
Warton, D. D. and vicar of Basingstolte, where he died 
in 1746 : born at Dunsford, in Sorry, in 1733, and educated 
at Winchester and Oxford. In 1766, he was appointed 
head master of Winchester school ; and proceed»i to the 
degree of B. and D. D. In 178S, he obtained a prebend at 
Winchester ; and the rectory of Easton, which in the same 
year he was permitted to exchange for that of Upliam. 
He resigned the mastership of Winchester school in July, 
1799, and retired to his rectory at Wickbam, where he ter- 
minated Us usefU and honoarablelife, Feb. », IBOO. 

5 D 
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reign to remit a portion of tlie duty. In a volume 
of the history of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, published about this period. 
Gibbon made the remark that " from Augfustus 
to Louis the muse has been too often veual ; yet 
I doubt much whether any age or court can pro- 
duce a similar establishment of a stipendiary 
poet, who, in every reign and at all events, is 
Dound to fiimish , twice a-year, a measure of praise 
and veise, such as may be sung in the chapel, 
and, I believe, in the presence of the sovereign. 
I speak the more freely," added the historian, 
" as the best time for abolishing this ridiculous 
custom is while the prince is a mau of virtue, and 
the poet a man of genius." Apparently in con- 
sequence of these obser\-ations, the Nevi Year't 
Ode was discontinued in 1790, The non-per- 
formance of the accustomed folly occasioned 
much talk, and was adverted to by Peter Pindar 
ID what he called an Ode on No Ode : — 

WlutI not a s|iriff at anniul metre, 
Neither from liiomu nor from Peter I 

Who has shot op the laoreat's ihop? 
Alu, poor Tom's a-cold, I fear; 
For uck poor Tom mnst drink nndl beer. 

And, lo I of that a scanty drop < 
* * * « 

Lond roar of Helicon the floods, 
Parnaasas shakes throngh all his woods. 

To think Immortal verse shoold thus be slighted. 
I see, I see the goA of lyrio lire 
Drop suddenly his Jaw and lyre — 
I hear, I hear the mnsea scream alMshted. 
« • • « 

Perchance (his powers for Man actions hoarding) 
George thinks the year boasts nothing worth recording. 
Yet what of that I Thongfa nought has been effected, 
Tom might have told us what might be expected > 
Have said that dvU list shonld sigh no more. 
And Charlotte give— a sixpence to the poor I 

Warton was succeeded (Cowper being alive) by 
James Henry Pye, who, as the jest-books have 
it, was much cut vp for his presumption in aspir- 
ing to such an honour, and of whom the least 
that can be said is, that he has no place in 
English literature. 

1790, June 22. Died, Charles Rivinoton, 
printer, who had carried on an extensive busi- 
ness for thirty-two years, in Steyniug-lane, in a 
noble bouse, which had formerly been the resi- 
dence of a lord mayor ; he was also a member 
of the common council, and had held the office 
of printer to the city of London, which he re- 
signed in 1772. His only daughter married the 
rev. James Stovin, rector of Rossington, in the 
county of York, October 1«, 1790. 

1790, July 2. A stationer near Bond-street, 
London, was convicted at the public office. 
Bond-street, in the full penalty of £5, for lending 
out a newspaper contrary to the statute. He was 
the first person convicted under the act. 

1790, July 6. On the trial of an indictment 
for a liliel, stated to be false,* scandalous, ■Sec. 
against the printer of a morning paper at Dub- 



* On the trial of John Almon, 1770, the word/a/«e was 
left oat} npon which lord Mansfield in summing up the 
evidence, stated ''that the word had been left out many 

Ciars i^^} and the meaning of leaving this out is, that It 
totally immalmat In point of proof, true or fatte : 1/ It 
is true, there is, by the constitution, a legal method of 
prosecntion, from tike highest to the lowest — every man 
for his olTtoDces.** 



lin, on the prosecntion of the lev. Georsa de i* 
Pore Beresford ; the jury, being satisfied by the 
evidence of the prosecutor, that several of the 
facts stated were true, brought in their verdict, 
not guilty, after being locked up all night. 

1790, July 12. Printing presses licensed. 

1790, July 16. Died, Thomas Fletcheb, 
who bad formerly been an eminent printer and 
bookseller at Cambridge, and was the second 
person who was chosen by the companj of sta- 
tioners to enjoy Mr. Bowyer's annuity to deserv- 
ing journeymen printers. He died at his lodg- 
ings, in Shoe-lane, London. It was both singu- 
lar and unfortunate, that about the time of Mr. 
Fletcher's illness, his brother (whom he supposed 
to be living in great affluence in America,) 
arrived in London in the most indigent circtm- 
stances, and being disappointed in receiving 
assistance from the only friend he conl^ ^PP^T 
to, was necessitated to go into Sl Thomas's ikis- 
pital, where he died. 

1790, July 29. The following singnlar cause 
for a libel was tried at the assizes at Bury St. 
Edmunds, in Suffolk, in which Thomas Hamil- 
ton, of Colchester, proprietor of a stage-ooaefa, 
travelling between London and Halesworth, was 
plaintiff, and Mr. John Shave, printer of the 
Iptwich Journal, defendant. The action was 
grounded on two counts ; the first, for publtsh- 
ing an advertisement in the said paper, setting 
forth, that the plaintiff's goods, coach hones, 
&c. being seized under a writ of execntion 
from the dieriff, were to be sold by public auc- 
tion: and the second count, for publishing 
another advertisement, signed Thomas Shave 
(brother to the defendant), who is also proprietor 
of a coach travdling the same road, wherein (in 
consequence of the first advertisement) he so- 
licited the favours of the public toward his 
coach, " as Mr, Hamilton was under the neces- 
sity of declining the coach business." — Mr. Adair, 
counsel for the plaintiff, opened the cose, and 
endeavoured to prove the false and malignant 
nature of the advertisements in question ; in sup- 
port of which the coachman was called, who 
said that the coach never discontinued its usoal 
travelling on the road *, another witness proved 
the purchase of the newspaper at the shop of 
the defendant; and two gentlemen were also 
called who intended to have gone to London by 
the plaintiff's coach, but were restrained from 
so doing by the appearance of the said adver- 
tisements. On the part of the defendant, Mr. 
Partridge stated the perilous situation in which 
a printer stood, if he was liable to be called to 
account for advertisements received in the ordi- 
nary course of business; and entertained no 
doubt, in the present case, they should be able to 
prove the supposed libel neither false nor malig- 
nant; for this purpose, Mr. seijeant Le Blanc 
called the agent of the under sheriff of the county 
of Essex, who proved, that he received a writ of 
execution against Mr. Hamilton's effects, on 
which he sent a warrant to one of the sheriff's 
officers at Colchester, to levy the same. One of 
the auctioneers employed by the said officer, and 
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whose name appeared to theadrertisement, proved 
that he took an inventory of the effects, agree- 
ahle to his instructions, had catalogues printed, 
and caused an advertisement to he published, 
first in the Chelmsford, and afterwards in the 
Ipswich paper; but that, in consequence of the 
writ of execution being superseded, the sale of 
the goods did not take place. He believed that 
Mr. Hamilton had more horses on the road than 
those advertised for sale, and that the coach did 
not discontinue running. — ^The counsel on the 
part of the plaintiff opposed the admission of the 
evidence, on the old ground, that in cases of 
libel, justification of the offence is not allowable; 
but Uie judge very properly over-ruled their 
objection in this instance. In summing up the 
evidence, he said there was no ground for the 
first count, the printer having given an indis- 
putable authority for its publication ; but that a 
verdict must be given against him in the latter 
case, and it was their province to ascertain the 
quantity of damages. — After some hesitaUon, 
the jury brought in a verdict for the plaintiff, 
with £80 damages. 

1790, Aug. 1. Died, Joan Knox, a bookseller 
of eminence, in the Strand, London ; and who 
devoted the fortune he acquired by his business, 
to the improvement of his country, in the plan- 
ning of a herring fishery, and the settlement of 
new towns on the north-east coast of Scotland. 
He visited and explored that kingdom sixteen 
times in twenty-three years, beginning 1764 ; 
and in two volumes, gave a systematic view of 
Scotland in general. A society was formed at 
Edinburgh, and the Highland society in London 
extended their plan to his views, the progress of 
which, and his tour through the Highlands, and 
Hebrides, may be seen in the Gmtlmum't 
Magazine, vol. LVII, pag« 704. But, Mr. 
Knox's patriotism did not stop here, he formed 
a splended design of representing his native 
country in its Pictureique Scenery, by the hands 
of such artists as Sandby, Dodd, Catton, and 
Farrington. His address to the public on this 
occasion is preserved in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, vol. LIX. page 326 ; he died at Dfdkeith. 
1790, Jan. 1. The York Herald, No. 1. 
1790. The Leicester Herald, commenced by 
Richard Phillips ; who, being of a democratic 
spirit, was prosecuted the following year for 
selling Maine's Sights of Man, and sentenced to 
eighteen months' imprisonment in Leicester jail. 
In 1795, his house and printing-office were 
destroyed by fire, soon after which he went to 
London, and was enabled 1^ his political friends 
to set up the Monthly Magazine, which was 
designed to be the organ of that faction. During 
his residence at Leicester, sir Richard says, that 
on one of the evenings prior to publication, two 
or three columns of matter were upset; and on 
purpose to send off the papers to Derby, Not- 
tingham, Sec. by the mail, a column of pie was 
put into the form; some lines were printed over 
it, and it was headed " Dutch Mail." He re- 
lates that he received many communications, 
requesting a translation. 



]790, Dec. 23. The Bee; a paper consisting 
of essays, philosophical, philological, and mis- 
cellaneous, conducted by J. Anderson, LL. D.* 
published weekly, at Edinburgh, and regularly 
continued until eighteen volumes, small, 8to. 
were completed, when it was relinquished ; the 
first number commences with cursory hints and 
anecdotes of thij late doctor William Cullen,t of 
Edinburgh. 

1790. The literary fund established for the 
eleemosynary relief of destitute authors, through 
the exertions of David Williams^ for which he 
was rewarded by a provision out of the funds of 
the institution, and a residence in the house. 

1790. The Holy Bible. 24mo. printed by 
Scatcherd and Whitaker, London. 

1790. The Naturalist's Pocket Magazine. 
12mo. nine vols. 

1790. The Analytical Review. 

1791, April 23. Died, Lockyeb Davis, a 
bookseller of very considerable reputation, in 
Holbom, opposite Gray's Inn. He succeeded 
to a business which had long been carried on by 
his uncle, Mr. Charles Davis. He was book- 
seller to the royal society, and nominally their 
printer. He was also one of the nominal' print- 
ers of the votes of the house of commons ; an 
honour at that time coveted by the profession ; 



* James Anderson wu the author of nnmeroua works 
on acnicnlture >nd polltlctl economy; and Ma treatisea, 
though they cannot beast of elegance of style, or correct 
Deas of language, Iwar evidence, however, to the lienevo- 
lence, the Information, and the Judgment of the writer. 
He was born in Scotland, and died, at Westham, near 
London, December, 1808. 

t William CuUen, an eminent physician, was bom at 
Hamilton, in Lanarkshire, Dec. II, 1711, and died at 
Klrknewton, Feb. 5, 1700. He served his s^inrenticeahip 
to a SQri;eon at Olasgow. In 1740 he took his degree of 
M.D., and in 1740, he was chosen lecturer in chemistry 
at Glasgow. In 175fi, he was elected pdrofesaor of chemis- 
try at Edinburgh, where, in 1766, he was chosen to tfa* 
medical chair, in which he raised the reputation OT that 
university to an unequalled height in physical sdenee. 

t David Williams was bom in Glamorganshire, and edu- 
cated at a seminary in Carmarthen, with the intention of 
entering the ministry among the dissenters. His first 
appearance in that character was at Frome, in SomerBet- 
shire, from whence he removed to Exeter. The levity of 
the i»eacher and some deviations from the line of conduct 
which ought to mark the Christian pastor, occasioned his 
dismissal and he was obliged to quit the West of England 
abraptly. He then settled in London, and, for a little time, 
acted as minister at Highgate ; but as his principles were 
rather free, he soon broke otT his connexion with the dis- 
senters, and commenced a new plan of education, which 
promised wonders and ended in nothing. This scheme, 
however, he carried on for some time at Chelsea, and had 
Dr. Franklin for a lodger, with whom he conceited ttte 
plan of establishing a deistical congregation. For some 
time the novelty attracted great notice, and many persons 
at distinction attended the lectures, but InMelity kself 
has few charms for the pablic, so that it is no wonder the 
chapel was soon deserted, and this minister of the religion 
of nature left to exert his wits in some other calling. His 
next u>pearance was in Paris, where he had been invited 
to assist the botchers who were busily employed in the 
manufacMre of constitutions ; but David WilUam, how- 
ever, had more good sense and Uberali^ than to join in 
their ferocious designs ; and he even had the courage to 
oppose them, for which he was denounced as a royalist. 
On this he returned to England, and devoted bis time to 
literary pursuits. In 1804 appeared the Claimt 0/ Utt. 
rature, or the Origin, Motira, flrc. 0/ the Societjf far the 
eatabliahmento/a Literary Fund. 8to. by Mr. Williams and 
William Boscawen, esq. a commissioner of the victoaliog 
oAce, and well known by his translation of Horace. Mr. 
Boscawen died May (I, ISII, and Mr. Williams, June 20, 

I 1810. 
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as the sale of the " rotes" was then vei^ con- 
siderable. Itwas enjoyed at the same penodby 
Mr. Charles Bathuist, Mr. John Whiston, and 
his partner, Mr. Benjamin White; and also by 
Mr. Charles R3rmers, as partner with Mr. Davis. 
At the first institution of the literary fund for the 
relief of distressed authors, Mr. Davis kindly 
gave them his gratuitous services as one of their 
registrars. After a long and exemplary life of 
73 years, Mr. Davis went out of existence, in a 
manner singularly calm, and devoid of sickness. 
He bad been indisposed for some time with the 
gout; but was thought to be quite recovered; 
and, a few moments previous to his death, had 
been diverting himself with playing at drafts 
with one of his daughters ; but suddenly drop- 

nhis head, and remaining for a second or two 
at posture. Miss Davis, imagining he had a 
sudden twinge of the gout, said, "Are you in 
pain, sir?" No answer being made, she flew to 
his assistance, but found all assistance vain. He 
yias no more. — Mr. Davis was much valued as 
an honest and intelligent individual. He had read 
much, and to the purpose. Some little matters 
he had written ; but they were principally jeiix 
cTanrits, arising from temporary circumstances, 
and dispersed in the public papers, particularly 
the St. Jama'i Chronicle. The only volume of his 
which is known, he having acknowledged him- 
self the editor, was a valuable collection of the 
Maxims of Sochefoucaidt, 1774, 8to. Few 
men, however, knew more of books, or more of 
the world ; and fewer still were equally willing 
to advantiige odiers by a free communication of 
that advice which, being the result of experi- 
ence was the more valuable. He always wished 
to know his man before be opened his mind to 
him; but, once knowing him sufficiently to 
think him worthy of his confidence, he would 
communicate freely, and urge the party to exert 
himself sufficiently to be able to make the best 
use of his friendship. In every society he mixed 
with, he may be said to have been the life and 
soul, as he had the happy talent of rendering 
himself beloved equally by the young and by the 
aged, and that without the least departure from 
the strictest decorum of manners. Temperate 
in the extreme himself both in eating and drink- 
ing, few men enjoyed more heartily the convivi- 
aliQr of a select party ; and scarcely any one 
excelled him in those minute but useful atten- 
tions to a mixed company, which lead so use- 
fully to support conversation,and to render eveir 
man better pleased with his associates. His inti- 
mates were those of the first rank in life and 
literature ; and his politeness in facilitating the 
researches of literary men has been the theme of 
many a writer. He was of amiable manners in 
private life; and his long management of an ex- 
tensive business had made known to many of the 
first characters in the kingdom, and to almost 
all literary men, his integrity as a tradesman, his 
extensive information as a scholar, and his real 
value as a man. His family suffered a severe 
loss by his death ; and none, who knew him, 
will read this notice without acknowledging that 



they have lost a worthy fiiend. The fbUowiog 
epitaph is placed on a small tablet undet the 
oigan-loft of St. Bartholomew the Great : 

To the memorr of Mr. Locktsr Davii, 
of the parish of St. Andrew Honnm; 
who departed this life April as, 1791 i 
in the ;ad year of hii age. 
Bis tenderness and attention as a hnsband and father 
have rarely been equalled, bat never exceeded. 
His integrity was inflezihlei the soUdity of his Judcmeat 
and el^ance of liis manners (which were preserved by 
temperance to the latest period of his life) rendered him 
at once the instiuctor and delight of a nomerons acquaint- 
ance I his advice being ever solicited, and seldom taken 
but with advantage. 
Indeed, the chasm he has lot in society 
will not be readily supplied, 
for we may troly say with tlie Poet, 
' Take him for all in all we shall not look upon his like again.' 

Also Mrs. Mart Datis, 
who departed this life Nov. B, 1769, in the «8th year d 
her age. She was an affectionate wife, a tender motlier, 
and a sincere friend. 

1791. Alexander Adah, LL. D. recto^ of 
the high school in the city of Edinburgh, pub- 
lished his Roman Antiquitiei, and for the copy- 
right of which he received the sum of £600. 
It was translated into the German, French, and 
Italian languages. 

1791. In the course of this year were sold 
150,000 copies of Paine's Rights of Man ; and 
30,000 of Burke's reply. 

1791. The Grumbler. The essays thus entitled, 
were the production of Francis Grose, esq. and 
were originally published in the English Chroni- 
cle newspaper, dnring this year. 

1791, May 12. Died, Francis Grose, an 
eminent antiquary, in the fifty-second year of 
bis age. He was F. S. A. of London and Perth ; 
and captain in the Surrey militia. After having 
illustrated the Antiquities of England and Wales, 
in a series of 352 views of monastic and other 
ruins, in four volumes, and those of Scotland in 
the course of two years, in 190 views, and two 
volumes, with a map, he was on the point of 
completing his design by those of Ireland, where 
he had been employed about a month before his 
death. He published the first number of the 
Antiquities of England and Wales in 1773, and 
completed the whole in 1776, with the addition 
of a collection of forty plans. The historical 
account of each place, annexed to each plate, 
and several of the drawings themselves, were 
communicated by his learned friends, whose 
assistance he gratefully acknowledged in the 
preface to vols. iii. and iv. In 1777, Be resumed 
his pencil, and added two more volumes to his 
English views, in which he included the islands 
of Guernsey and Jersey, in 237 views ; and to 
these were added a general and county maps, 
completed in 1787. The whole number of views, 
in England, Wales, and the Islands, amounts to 
589, besides forty plans, the head-pieces, and 
other plates illustrative of his piefetory disserta- 
tions on monastic institutions, castles, and mili- 
tary matters, gothic architecture, druidical and 
sepulchral monuments. Among his engravers 
are to be reckoned Bonner, Canot, Cook, Dent, 
Drawaza, Ellis, Godfrey, Grig^ion, Hall, Heath, 
Innes, Lespinieie, Mason, Mazell, Morris, Ntfw- 
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ton, Peake, Pigot, Pouncey, Record, Roberts, 
Pye, Smith, Sparrow, Thomas, Vivares, Watts, 
Williams. The views, were re-publisbed, on 
pages distinct from the letter-press, in large 8to. 
size. This first work completed, and naving 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations of 
himself, and his friend and publisher, Master 
Samuel Hooper, Mr. Grose applied himself to 
one more professional, Military Anliquitiet res- 
pecting a Hittory of the Englith Army, from the 
Conqnett to the Pretent Time, in two rols. 4to. 
1786 — 1788, illustrated with a great variety of 
plates, and published, like the preceding work, 
in numbers. But previous to this, havmg, in 
the coarse of his researches for it, in vain sought 
for some treatise exhibiting a series of authentic 
delineations and descriptions of the different 
kinds of armour and weapons used by our 
ancestors, he published A Treatiie on OHcient 
Armour end tro^ioiu, illustrated by plates taken 
£com the original armour in the tower of London, 
and other arsenals, museums, and cabinets, 
1785, 4to. to which he gave a supplement, in 
1789, in 4to. the plates of boUi, in a free painter- 
like manner, etched bv Mr. John Hamilton, 
the vice-president of uie societv of artists of 
Great Britain. In 1785, he published a CUuti- 
cal Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue ; which it 
would have been for his credit to have suppress- 
ed; and a Gwde to Health, Beauhf, Honour, 
and Bichet ; being a collection of humorous 
advertisements, pointing out the means to obtain 
those blessings, with a suitable introductory 
pre&ce. In 1786, the History of Dover Cattle, 
by the rev. William Darrell, chaplain to queen 
Elizabeth. The Latin manuscript from which 
this work is printed, was transcribed from the 
original, in toe librarr of the college of arms, 
under the inspection of the lato. William Oldys, 
esq. elegantly printed in 4to. and 8vo. the same 
size as the large and small editions of the 
Antiquities of England and Wales, with ten 
beautiful views, finely engraved iirom drawings 
taken on the spot, bv Francis Grose, esq. The 
English Antiquary, is among Mr. Kay of Edin- 
burgh's caricature portraits. The following 
epitaph, proposed for him, was inserted in the 
St. Jameft Chronicle, May 26. 

Here Ilea Fnuidi OroM. 

On Thunday, May IS, ITgl, 

Death put an end to 

His Viem and Protpeetf. 

1791. The Holy Bible, large-8vo. and small, 
12mo. with ornamental engravings, by Titler, 
London. This is called the Cabinet and Unique 
Bible ; it has no side notes, and is beautifully 
printed. A few copies were worked off in 4to. 

1791. The Book of Common Prayer, with an 
introduction to the services, finely printed by 
Didot, of Paris, 24mo; with a set of cuts 
executed under the direction of Lavater, the 
physiognomist. 

1791. Printing introduced into the island of 
GaerBsey. 

1791. The second iaUy evening newspaper 
commenced. 



1791. The Patriot; a small collection or 
political essays, publi^ed in one of the daily 
newspapers in Dublin, and reprinted by Debrett, 
a bookseller in London, in 1792. 

1791. The Derby Herald, printed and pub- 
lished by Charles Sambroke Ordoyno, who, in 
1792, removed to Nottingham. 

1791. The Glasgow Courier, published on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

1791. The Lauyer's and Magistrates Maga- 
zine, published by £. Bentley; discontinued 
1794. 

1791, Sept. Monthly Extracts, No. 1. Forms 
four volumes. 

1791, Oct. 21. Died, Willum Wabd, who 
was for more than thirty years master of the fine 
grammar school, at Hinckley, in Leicestershire, 
and the first person who introduced the art of 
printing into that town. He was the author of 
the Scripture Spelling Book, 1762. His eldest 
son, John Ward,* was for some time an assistant 
to his fiither, but left the printing ofiice to join 
his relative Mr. Thomas short, in the wool and 
hosiery business. Sarah, his daughter, succeeded 
him in the printing business, and was for many 
years the principal printer and bookseller in that 
town ; after her death, Mr. Short succeeded to 
her business, and carries on a respectable trade. 

1791, Nov. 4. Died, Thomas Harrison, 
many Tears printer of the London Gazette; some- 
time deputy of the ward of Castle Baynard; 
and was master of the company of stationers in 
1784. Mr. Harrison had l^en a ion vtoont, and 
was very generally respected by a large circle of 
acquaintance. 

1792, Jan. 2. Died, Wiluam Datbnport, 
a young man of considerable ability, the son of 
a clergyman at Leicester, who had been appren- 
ticed to William Strahan, on the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Johnson, succeeded Mr. Fletcher, 
(formerly the printer of a newspaper at Cam- 
bridge, who died in 1790) asoneof Mr. Bowyer's 
annuitants. 

1792, Jan. 14. Died, Joseph Jackson, a 
celebrated type-founder in Dorset-street, Lon- 
don. He was bom in Old-street, September 4, 
1733, and received his education in tnat neigh- 
bourhood; whence he was apprenticed to Mr. 
Caslon. He was exceedingly tractable in the 
common branches of the business; and had a 
great desire to leam the method of cutting the 
punches, which is, in genend, kept profoundly 
secret. His master, and his masters father, con- 
stantly locked themselves in the place where they, 
performed this part of the art ; and in order to 
accomplish his object, Jackson bored a hole 
througn the wainscot, and was thus, at different 
times, able to watch them through the process 
and to form some idea how the whole was per- 
formed : and he afterwards applied himself at 
every opportunity to the finishing of a punch. 
When ne had completed one to his own mind he 



* To this gentleman Mr. John Nichols, the historian of 
Leicestershire, and eminent printer, dedicated the second 
edition of Ills HMon of Hinckkp, foUo, 1813. Mr. Ward 
died in Avcost, 1830, aged seTeoty-one years. 
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presented it to his master, expecting to be re- 
warded for his ingenuity ; but the premium he 
received was a severe blow, with a threat that 
he should be sent to Bridewell if he again made 
a similar attempt. This circumstance being 
taken in dudgeon, his mother bought him what 
tools were necessary, and he improved himself at 
her house whenever he had an opportunity. He 
continued to work for Mr. Caslon after he had 
served his term of apprenticeship, until a quarrel 
arose in the foundry about the price of work, 
which terminated in favour of the workmen, 
who had caused a memorial to be sent to the 
elder Caslon, then a commissioner of the peace, 
and residing at Betbnal-green. However, young 
Jackson and Mr. Cotterell, being supposed to 
have acted as ringleaders in this affair, were dis- 
charged. Compelled thus to seek employment, 
they united their slender stock in a partnership, 
and went on prosperously till Jackson's mother 
dying, he entered, in 1759, en board the Minerva 
frigate as armourer; and, in May 1761, he was 
removed in the same situation into the Aurora, 
where he was somewhat more successful, having 
about £40 of prize money to receive at the peace 
of 1763. On his return to London, he worked 
for some time under Mr. Cotterell, who was a 
private in the regiment of life-guards ; a situa- 
tion which in those days was esteemed very 
respectable, and sought for by even substantial 
master tradesmen. At length, Jackson was en- 
couraged in a determination to adventure in 
business for himself by two of his fellow-work- 
men, Robinson and 'Hickson, who were also 
privates in the life-guards, who engaged to allow 
him jC62 8s. per annum for conducting Uie 
business under this partnership, and to supply 
monev for carrying on the trade for two years. 
For the purpose of carrying this arrangement 
into effect, a small house m Cock-lane was taken, 
and Mr. Jackson soon satisfied his partners that 
the business would be productive before the time 
promised. When he had pursued his labours 
about six months, Mr. Bowyer accidentally call- 
ing to inspect some of his punches (for he had 
no specimen), approved of them so much that 
he promised to employ him ; adding " My father 
was the means of old Mr. Caslon riding in his 
coach, bow do you know but I mar be the 
means of your doing the same ?" A short time 
after this he put out a small specimen of one 
fount, which his former young master carried to 
Bethnal Green with an air of contempt. The 
good old justice treated it otherwise ; and desired 
his son " to take it home and preserve it ; and 
whenever he went to cutting again, to look well 
at it." — It is but justice to uie third William 
Caslon to add, that he always acknowledged the 
abilities of Jackson ; and though rivals in an 
art which requires the greatest exertions of inge- 
nuity, they lived in habits of reciprocal friend- 
ship. Business rapidly increasing, Mr. Jackson 
removed to Dorset-street for a more capacious 
workshop. He was applied to by the late duke 
of Norfolk to make a mould to cast a hollow 
square. Telling the duke that " he diought it 



practicable;" his grace observed, "that he had 
applied to all the skilful mechanics of LondoD, 
Mr. Caslon not excepted, who declared it im- 
possible." He soon convinced the duke of his 
abilities : for in the course of three months he 
produced what his grace had been years in 
search of; and was ever after held in great esti- 
mation by the duke, who considered him the 
first mechanic in the kingdom. In 1784 he mar- 
ried the widow of Mr. Pasham, a printer, which 
materially assisted him in the means of carrying 
on business. In 1790 his foundry was destioyea 
by fire, and his moulds and matrices much 
damaged. He felt this calamity so severely as 
never to recover his health, or his usual energies 
for business. The foundry was rebuilt ; but the 
chief materials above-named were not wholly 
restored (though much had been done towards 
it) at the time of his death. To particularize 
the articles of his foundry which were most 
reputed for their excellence, when all were highly 
meritorious, would be a boundless task. Let it 
suffice to mention, as matters of difficulty and 
curiosity, the fac-simile types which he cut for 
the Doonuday-hook ; and an Alexandrian Grtdt, 
under the direction of Dr. Woide, upon which 
the New Tettammt was printed. The matrices 
were afterwards deposited in the British museum. 
1792, Feb. 16. Died, John Rivington, a 
bookseller of considerable eminence, in St. 
Paul's church-yard, where he carried on business, 
universally esteemed, for more than half a cen- 
tury ; and enjoyed the especial patronage of the 
clergy, particularly those of the higher order. 
He was many years bookseller to the society for 
promoting cnristian knowledge; a governor of 
most of the royal hospitals, a member of the 
court of lieutenancy, and of the common coun- 
cil ; a director of tlie amicable society in Ser- 
jeant's inn, and of the union fire office ; and an 
ancient member of the company of stationers, of 
which he was master in 1775 ; and where at one 
period his two brothers, James and Charles, and 
four sons, were liverymen . He was in the seventy- 
third year of his age at the time of his decease. 
17^. The Critit ; consisting of forty-one 
essays, by lord Mountmorres, which originally 
appeared in a London newspaper, during the 
years 1792 and 1793, was afterwards reprinted 
in 1794. As a patriot and philosopher, lord 
Mountmorres was highly esteemed, and the 
objects of his labours in the Crist* accord with 
the character which he maintained. Toleration, 
public credit, the emancipation of the Irish 
catholics, and the French revolution, are among 
the leading subjects of this paper. 

1792. The Patriot; consisting of essays on 
moral, political, and philosophical subjects, 
written and selected by a society of gentlemen, 
in London, and published every other Tuesday. 
1792. The Holy Bible, called the Self Inter- 
preting Bible ; London, two vols. 4to. Brown, 
the author of the notes, was minister of Had- 
dington, in Scotland, and author of several 
esteemed pieces of Calvinistical divinity, a Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, &c. 
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1703. Xareh 81. Th* Mmehnter Herald, 
No. 1, price threepence halfpenny, printed and 
published by Messrs. Faulkner and Birch, in the 
Market-place. This newspaper advocated liberal 
principles, and became the object of persecution.* 

17^, April 6. At the assizes held at Glou- 
cester, the printer of a newspaper was fined j£50. 
for advertising forstolen goods, and that no ^uet- 
tiotu ihould be athed, pursuant to the act of Geo. 
III. cap. 36. 

1792. TheHutoricalRtguter; or Edinburgh 
Monthly Intelligencer, conducted by James 
Tytler. This extraordinary genius, but ill-fated 
individual, was compelled to leave his native 



* A political aodety had been formed in Manchester, 
called the " Constitational Society," In October, 1790, 
professedly to elTect a reform in the representation of the 
people in parliament, and other liberal measures. The 
popnlace then strongly attached to the policy of ministers, 
entered Into these unliappy fends ; and in the evening of 
December 10, 1793, they attacked the house of Mr. Thos. 
Walker, a respectable merchant, wbo had served the 
office of bozoaghreeve j from thence the mob went to the 
premises of Faolkner and Blich, printers of the HeraU. 
For some time they contented themselves with collecting 
in a menacing xnanner, in front of the printing-office, in 
Blue Boar-<»nrt, and the shop in the market-idace, ex- 
claiming "God save the King," "Church and King," &c. 
and at length they proceeded to acts of violence ; the 
p iupeit y of the onfoitnnate printers was destroyed, and 
they were obliged to seek refbge in a foreign conntiy.— 
At this time the following carious handbill, sorronndedby 
a mooming Iwzder, was distributed : 

VIOLENT DISSOLirnON, 

Being the hut Btil 0/ Mont. HeraU of Maneketter, a near 

relation to Jfoiu. Argue 0/ London, who expirei onSatur- 

day tost, to the great regret of the Jacobin Painitee, ^c, 

but particularly to the BLACK CAT. 

On Saturday the ssd alt. died at Manchester, the place 
of his nativl^, Mons. Herald, a near relation to Mons. 
Argus, lately deceased. — It is imagined by some that his 
death was occasioned by an assault and enormous battery 
committed on his body about three months ago ; but that 
vnn certainly not the case, as it is well known he was 
perfectly recovered, his organ* of vision having been the 
principal sufferers in that attack. — The truth is, his death 
was occasioned by sis mortal wounds he had received from 
acme masked assassins, and which were discovered in his 
most vital parts, by Twelve Physicians who were con- 
vened by the Coroner to hold a consultation oo his case, 
about the last Oencral Quarter Sessions of the Peace. 

Notwithstandlngthe boasted number of his Mends, there 
were very few attended to pay their last tribute of respect 
to their deceased friend.— Amongst the few aitMcers who 
did attend tiie funeral obsequies, a Cooper, a Collier, and 
two famoos Walkers, were selected to bear the Pall. 

The tiling most extraordinary, and which excited the 
admiration of the popnlace, was a huge black Qid Cat, 
whose domestic fidelity was so great, that he could not be 
driven away from the corpse, but with his claws clung fast 
to the Pall until the moment previous to the interment. — 
His circular back, and spiral tail, were manifest signs, 
during the whole ceremony, that had he power, he would 
exerdse complete vengeance on the enemies of his defunct 
master. 

Mons. Herald was, agreeable to his dying desire, in- 
terred under the Pulpit of his own Kirk, that, as he ex- 
pressed himself, his very carcase might rekindle in the 
Orator the dying sparks of Liberty, Equality, and the 
Rights of Man. 

Thomas Cooper was a barrister in Manchester, of very 
snp^or talents and learning. He wrote Letters on the 
Slave Trade. Manchester: printed by C. Wheeler, 1787, 
and a most eloquent and indignant Reply to Burke's invec- 
tive against Mr. Cooper and Mr. Watt, in the House of 
Commons, 30M April, 179^. London -. printed for J. John- 
son f and M. Faulkner and Co. Manchester, 1792, 8vo. 
He afterwards emigrated to America, and we believe is 
still U\-ing. Mr. Joseph Collier was a snri^eon. 

The conduct and proceedings of the dominant Church 
and King party, in Manchester, appear at len^h in The 
whole Proceedings on the Trial of Thomas Walker and 
others, for Conspiraey to overthrow the Oovemment. Lan- 



country. Having espoused the cause of parlia- 
mentary reform, and joined the society entitled 
" Friends of the People," he published at the 
close of this year, a political placard, which, in 
that excited time, was deemed by the authorities 
to be of a seditious tendency. Learning that 
the emissaries of the law had been sent in quest 
of him, he withdrew to Ireland, and tbenee to 
America. Having been cited before the high 
court of justiciary, and failed to appear, he was 
outlawed by that tribunal, Jan. 7, 1793. In 
America, Tvtier conducted a newspaper at Sa- 
lem, where lie died of a severe cola, iit the lat- 
ter part of the year 1803. His family never 
joined him. 

1792. March 10. The Looker On, was pub- 
lished every Saturday and Tuesday until the 
twenty-sixth number. For this elegant and in- 
structive work weareindebted to William Roberts, 
A. M. of Corpus Christi college, Oxford. 

1792. Farrago ; consisting of essays, moialr 
philosophical, political, and historical, which 
were published anonymously for the benefit of 
the society for the discharge and relief of persons- 
imprisoned for small debts. 
, 1792, Jvne 6. Died, David Henry, printer, 
who for more than half a century took an active 
part in the Gentleman's Magazine. He wa» 
Dom at Fovron, sixteen miles from Aberdeen, 
Dec. 26, 1710 ; " of a family," to use his own 
expressive words, in a letter which death pre- 
vented his finishing, " more respected for their 
good sense and superior education than for 
Uieir riches ; as at every neighbouring meeting 
of the gentlemen they were among the foremost." 
His father was at great pains to instruct his 
children; young Henry was put to the college of 
Aberdeen, but left it, and went to London, much 
to his father's regret, being a favourite son, and 
it was the old man's wish he should be a clergy. 
man. " I left both country and friends," he adds, 
" before the age of fourteen ; and may be truly 
said never to have seen either since, if Djfriendt 
are meant assistants." Mr. Henry was literally 
the artificer of his own fortune. His inclinations 
having fixed him in the profession of a printer, 
and a concurrence of circumstances placing him 
within the notice of Mr. Edward Cave, an uni- 
versal encourager of merit, he favoured the 
young printer with his protection ; and in 1736 
Mr. Henry became related to his patron, by mar- 
rying his sister. Miss Mary Cave. About this 
period he lived in habits of intimacy with the 
celebrated Dr. Franklin and William Stiahan, 
who, like himself, were both at that time jour- 
neymen printers. Soon after his marriage, Mr. 

caster, 2nd April, 1794. Taken in short-hand, by Joseph 
Gumey. Printed for T. Boden, Manchester, 1794. svo. 
They were all declared " not guilty." The trial was edited 
by Mr. Walker, who shortly afterwanls published an ex. 
celient Review of some of the Political Event* which have 
occurred at Manchester, being a Sequel to the Trial, jrr. 
London, 1794. Svo. 

James Cheetham, a letter-press printer, who had been 
tried with Mr. Walker, emigrated to America, and com. 
menced a newspaper at New York. He became an apos- 
tate, and wrote a scnrrilons libel, which he called a Life 
of Thomas Paine. 
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Heniy commenced boBiness at Reading, where 
lie established a provincial newspaper, for the 
use of that town, and of Winchester, where he 
had likewise a ptinting-o£Sce. In 1754, we first 
find his name used in the Gentleman't Magazine 
as a partner at St. John's Gate, where he con- 
tinued to reside for many years with great repu- 
tation ; and he possessed tne freehold property of 
the gate and its appurtenances at the time of his 
deaui, which happened at Lewisham, in his 82d 
year. His literary labours would reflect much 
credit on his memory if an accurate list of them 
could be obtained; but his modest merit ever 
disclaimed the just praise which talents and in- 
dustry like his deserred. One of the principal 
amusements of his life was the study of agricul- 
ture, which he understood firom practice as well 
as Uieory. During his residence at Reading, 
the management of his newspaper occasioned 
him many long journeys, in all which he 
treasured up great stores of useful information ; 
and on his quitting St. John's Gate, he occupied 
a considerable farm at Beckenham, in Xent. 
The result of these observations he gave -to the 
public, in 1772, under the title of The complete 
English Fanner ; or, a Practical System, of Hut- 
bandrv, in which it comprised a general View of 
the whale Art of Hutbandry; but from this he 
withheld his name, as be did also from An Hit- 
torical Account of all the Voyages round the 
World, performed by English Navigators, 1774, 
in foni volumes, 8vo. of which Uie first and 
second were compiled by Mr. Henry ; the third 
and fourth by anether hand; to which, in 1775, 
Mr. Henry added a fifth, containing captain 
Cook's voyage in the Resolution ; and in 1786, 
a sixth, containing the last voyage of captain 
Cook ; introduced by an admirable summary of 
all the voyages undertaken for discovery only, in 
both Uie southern and northern hemispheres, and 
in the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. His remains, 
attended by a small party of select friends, were 
placed in Uie vicar's vault under the church of 
Lewisham. Mr. Henry, after having been almost 
nine years a widower, and having also lost one 
only daughter, married secondly, in 1762, Mrs. 
Hepbzibah Newell ; who survived him till Feb. 
2, 1808 ; when she closed a long life, passed in 
acts of beneficence, at the age of 82. She 
died at Charlton, in Kent, and was buried at 
Lewisham. Several of his relations, desirous to 
try their fortune, went to America, where they 
acquired considerable property. Patrick Henry,* 
esq. son of John Henry (a first cousin of our 
printer) was the first governor of Virginia after 
the revolution, and next in fame there to general 
Washington .-f 

17S2, June 7. Died, Mr.FaANcis Noble, who 
many years kept an extensive drculating library 
in Holbom, but, in consequence of his daugh- 

* Patrick Henrr wubom in Virginia, May as, 17S(I> and 
died there Jnne S, 1799. 

t George Wasliington, commander in chief of the Ame- 
rican forces daring the straggle with Great Britain, and 
president of the United American States, was Iwm in the 
slate of Virginia Feb. 11, 1732, and died at Mount Vernon, 
in the same state, December u, 1799. 



ter obtaining a share of the first £30,000 prize 
that ever was sold, he retired from business. He 
died at Kentish town, at ao advanced age. He 
was brother to Mr. Noble, who kept also a circu- 
lating library in St. Martin's-court, and whose 
steady son lived many years with Messrs. Payne, 
at the Mews-gate. 

1792, Jidyd. John BELL,piinterof the Ora- 
cU, found guilty of publishing a libel in that 
paper upon the foot guards. 

1792, July 9. Lady Euzabeth Lavbebt, 
obtained a verdict of £4000 against Mr. Tat- 
TERSALL, proprietor of the Morning Pott, for a 
libel. 

1792. Oct. 9. The Country Spectator. An 
attempt, by no means unsuccessful, to render the 
character and occurrences of a provincial town 
the basis of a periodical paper. It issued from 
the press of Messrs. Mozley and Co., of Gains- 
borough, [now of Derby] and in the concluding 
essay. May 21, 1793, is acknowledged to be the 
production of Mr. T. F. Middleton, dedicated to 
the inhabitants of the town of Gainsborough. 

1792, Dec. 10. Samson Perrt, printer of 
the Argus newspaper, found guilty in the court 
of king's bench of publishing a libel upon the 
house of commons, m stating ^that the houiecf 
commons were not the real representativet of tM 
people." ArewardofjClOOhad been offered for 
the apprehension of Mr. Ferry. 

1792, Dec. 12. Died, Thomas Daomau, 
bookseller of Aylesbury, who by the most active 
industry, and Uie fairest dealing, had acquired 
considerable property. Such was the opinion 
which the community entertained of his integrity, 
that although he did not openly profess the 
business, nor take the name, he was in iact banker 
to the trading part of that populous and respect- 
able town, and to the neighbourhood in general. 
On Saturday, the 8th instant, being market-day, 
he had attended in his shop a8usual,and appeared 
in good health and spirits ; but, after tea in the 
evening, complained of a giddiness in his head, 
which soon terminated in a fit of apoplexy; and 
notwithstanding all the efforts of mescal skill, 
he died on the fourth day, after having been in a 
state of insensibility from the moment he was 
attacked. 

1792, Dec. 22. A meeting at Freemason's 
tavern of the " Society of the Friends of the 
Freedom of the Press," Gerard Noel Edwards, 
esq. M. P. in the chair.* 

1792. Died, Alexander Angds, a bookseller 
at Aberdeen, who was, for the greater part of his 
life, the " Leigh and Southeby, and the King and 
Lochee," of that part of the world, and sold a 
great many libraries by auction. He was a man 



* Lttter to n. B, Sheridan, etq., H.P., on kit late pn- 
eeedinge <u a Member of the Society for the Freeim. of 
the Pre—. 8vo. 179s. 

OhternMma on the Froeeedingt of the FrienJt of th* 
Libert f of the Preu. By sir Thomas Bernard, hart, bar- 
rister at law, LL.D., and cliancellar of the diocese at 
Daiham. Svo. 1793. 

Apotogp for the Freeiom of the Preu, and for Oeneral 
lAiierty, with remaria on bienop Hortle^a Sermon, preach- 
ed, Jan. IS, 17(3. SVO. Sj Uie rev. Robert Hall, M.A. 
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of great plesssntry and ready wit ; and many of 
his bon moU are well recollected in Aberdeen. 

1793. The Edinburgh Herald, conducte<l by 
James Sibbald, but did not continue long in 
existence. Is 1783, Mr. Sibbald established a 
montUy literary miscellany, under the name of 
die Bainburgk Magazine. This was the first 
time that a rival to the ancient ScoU Magazine 
met with decided success. Mr. Sibbald was 
himself the editor and chief contributor. 

1792. Mr. Campbell obtained a patent for 
bleaching of rags for the making of paper. 

1792. The Carlton Home Magazine, vd. 1. 

1792, Dec. 13. The Astociator. 

1792. Peter Porcupine, published by William 
Cobbett, bookseller, Fkiladelpbia. 

1793, Jan. The British Critic, No. 1. This 
pnbliaitioD was commenced by Messrs. Riving- 
toD, booksellers, in partnership with the rev. 
William Beloe and the rev. Robert Nares, arch- 
deacon of Stafford. The editorship was entrusted 
to the judgment, sagacity, learning, and scute- 
nen of Mr. Nares, in all and each of which 
qualities that gentleman proved himself eminently 
excellent. Mr. Beloe, in conjunction with Mr. 
Nares, conducted this work to the end of the forty- 
second volume, and then resigned it to others. 

1793. An act of parliament was passed autho- 
rizing compensations to the clerks of the secre- 
taries of state for the loss sustained by them " in 
consequence of the methods in which newspapers 
were mspetsed into the country," and the sending 
and receiving of newspapers by members of par- 
liament was limited to the period of the sitting 
of parliament, and forty days before and after 
the session. 

1793. R. RouLSTONE introduced the art of 
printing into Knoxville, the metropolis of the 
state of Tennessee, in North America, at which 
time he commenced the publication of a news- 
paper, entitled the Knoxville Gazette. 

1793. Isaiah Thomas of Boston, and subse- 
quently of Worcester, set up a press at Walpole, 
in Cheshire county, in the state of New Hamp- 
shire, Nordi Amenca, and published a newspaper 
entitled the Farmer's Museum. In the following 
year Mr. Thomas established a press at Brook- 
field, in Worcester county in Massachusetts. 

1793. A printing establishment was foimded 
at Scutari, in Natolia, the Asiatic suburb of Con- 
stantinople, by the sultan Selim III. It was 
closed at the revolution of 1807-8, in which the 
unfortunate monarch lost his throne and his life. 
Only a few years previously to this catastrophe 
he had erected a paper-manufactory also at Scu- 
tari, which in all probability shared the same 
£ate. Selim III. was assassinated July 28, 1808. 

1793, Jan. 4. — Carter, a bill poster, was 
sentenced at the sessions house, Clerkenwell- 
g^reen, to six months' imprisonment, and to find 
sureties for his good behaviour for one year, him- 
self in £100, and two others in £60 each for 
posting up an Addrea from the London corre- 
Monding Society in Great Britain, united for 
the purpose of obtainittg a Reformation in Par- 
liament. 



1793. Mr. Alexander Stebvens published 
his edition of Shakspeare, 15 vols. 8vo.* In pre- 
paring this edition, it is said, "he gave an 
instance of editorial activity and perseverance 
which is without example. To this work be 
devoted solely, and exclusively of all other 
attentions, a period of eighteen months, and 
during that time, he left his house every morn- 
ing at one o'clock with the Hampstead patrole, 
and proceeding without any consideration of the 
weatoer, or the season, called up the compositor, 
and woke all his devils. 

Him late from Hampstead JonnieTing to his book 
Auiom oft for Cephaloa mistook : 
What time he bnuhed the dews with hasty pace, 
To meet tlie printer's ilev'let face to face. 

" At the chambers of Mr. Reed, where he was 
allowed to admit himself, with a sheet of the 
letter-press ready for correction, and a room pre- 
pared to receive hipi, there was every book he 
might wish to consult. This nocturnal toil 
greatly accelerated the printing of the work, as, 
while the printer slept the editor was awake, and 
thus, in less than twenty months, he completed 
his eilition." " Though Mr. Steevens," says an 
eulogist, "is known rather as a commentator 
than as an original writer, yet when the works 
he illustrated, the learning, sagacity, taste, and 
general knowledge which he brought to the 
task, and the success which crowned his labours, 
are considered, it would be an act of injustice to 
refuse him a place among the first literary charac- 
ters of the age." HediedJan.22, 1800,aged64. 

1793, Feb. 16. William Holland, book- 
seller, sentenced to be imprisoned one year, to 
pay a fine of £hX), and find sureties for his 
good behaviour, himself in j£200, and two others 
in jGlOO each, for selling a copy of Paine's let- 
ter to the Addressers. 

1793, Feb. 20. Died, Samuel Hooper, book- 
seller, and the well-known publisher of captain 
Grose's works. He kept a shop for some time 
in the Strand, afterwards in Ludgate-strcet, and 
finally in High Holbom. 

1793, March 9. Died, Archibald Hamil- 
ton, a printer of considerable eminence in the 
city of London. He was bred to the profession 
of a printer at Edinburgh, but quitted that 
city in the year 1736, after the riots occasioned 
there by the popular vengeance against captain 
Porteous jf in which he was in some degree impli- 
cated, by having been present at the illegal 
execution of that unfortunate culprit. On his 
arrival in London, he obtained the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Strahan's ofiice. But this was not 
a field wide enough for his talents, or his am- 
bition ; and be very soon commenced business on 
his owivaccount, which he carried on with great 
success for many years. Amongst other fortunate 
connexions, his aoqnuntance with Dr. Smollett 



* Of Johnson and Steeven's fomth edit. IS vols. sro. 
1793, large paper, on whidi paper only twenty-flre were 
printed, one sold at Reed's for .^20; and a copy at Mr. 
Strettel's, in 1890, for iSXO U. Ritson, 1803, ^u lOs. 
Bindley, £t\. 

t Captain Porteous was mardercd Sept. 7, 1730. 

5 E 
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was not the least, whose Hutory of England 
alone, proved a little fortune to the prinlcr, 
book^Iler, author, and stationer. The system of 
publishing Bibles, Travels, &c. was curried on 
by Mr. Hamilton, and his friends in the Row, 
to an extent of profit till then unknown. In 
1736, witli the assistance of Dr. Smollett,* and 
other literary friends, he commenced the Critical 
Review ; which he carried on with considerable 
success to the time of his death. Mr. Hamil- 
ton was also a partner with Mr. Jackson, of Ox- 
ford, in the university press ; but, at the same 
time, relieved himself from the more immediate 
labour of personal attendance in his printing- 
office, by purchasing a villa at Ash, in Hamp- 
shire, in the neighbourhood of Famham. He 
had also a town residence in Bedford-row, where 
he died, in his 74th year.f Mr. Hamilton was a 
man whose social qualities, well-iufurmed mind, 
and commimicative disposition had endeared 
him to a numerous circle of friends, and rendered 
his death a subject of unfeigned regret. He was 
a valuable contributor to the literary interests of 
his time. He left one daughter,^ and one son. 
Archibald Hamilton, who was also a printer, 
and had an office near St. John's-gate, Clerken- 
well, where among other works, he began the 
Town and Country Magazine, which had a pro- 
digious sale. He had also a printing-office 
between Highgate and Finchley, and afterwards 
at Goldcr's-grcen, Hendon, where he died, Oct. 
6, 1793, leaving two sons, Archibald and 
Samuel, both printers, a third sun in the army, 
and several daughters. 

1793, May 8. Mr. Symonds, bookseller, sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of jClOO for having pub- 
lished the Jockey Club, and to be imprisoned one 
year in Newgate, from the expiration of his 
former sentence of two years for the publication 
of the Rights of Man; and for publishing 
Paine's Address, he was sentenced to be further 
imprisoned one year, and to pay another fine of 
£100. After which he was to find security for 

* Tobias SmoUett was bora on the banks of the Leveo, 
In ScotlaDd, In I7il0, and died at Leghorn, Oct. ai, 1771. 

t Mr. Farqohar corrector of the press in Mr. Hamilton's 
prindng-oflice, was the father of Mrs. Mary Anne Clarice, 
whose connexion with the duke of York, from 1803 to 
ISOfi. is notorious, from the parliamentary investigatioD. 
in 1809, which led to the temporary retirement of his royal 
hi^liness from the chief command of the army. After 
this iiivestisation Mrs, Clarke announced her intention of 
IfiTing: to the world a narrative of circumstances relating 
to that connexion, which was actually printed, but sup- 
pressed by the author, on consideration of her receiving 
j£'10,ooo in ready money, and an annuity of je^6oo, "Hie 
whole edition of 10,000 copies was accordingly com- 
mitted to the flames, with the exception of one copy, 
which was deposited in Drummond's banking house. Stie 
was the author of the Jiiiial Prince, or a faithful nar- 
rative of fact* retatiae to the acquaijitance of the author 
mtth Col. Wardle, Major Dodd, ic. % vols, royal limo. 
ISIS. A Letter to the Bight Hon. Win. FitageraU, Chan- 
eetlor of the Irish Etduquer, ic. 8vo. 1813. 

t Mrs. Sarah Hamilton died, at ber house at Fnlham, 
Maich 3», 1819. She was a lady of a well-informed and 
cultivated mind ; and had associated much with Johnson, 
Smollett, Goldsmith, Oarrick, and many others of the 
literati of the last afte, whom she was accustomed to 
meet at her fktber's hoapttable table. Like him, too, she 
wa* wall acqoalntad with, and to the last retained a cor- 
rect remembnnce of the literary history of an exteusive 
period. 



five years for his good behaviour, himself in £500 
and two others in £250 each, 

1793, May 8. Mr. Ridoeway, bookseller, 
sentenced to two years' imprisonment in New- 
gate, at the expiration of tnat time to be im- 
prisoned one year more, and to pay a fine of 
£100, and then another year's imprisonment, 
and a fine of £100, and to find sureties for his 
good behaviour for five years, himself in £500, 
and two others in £250 each, for publishing three 
libels, namely, the Jockey Club, Paine's Ad- 
dress, and the Rights of Man.* 

1793, Mau. William Frend, M. A. who 
had passed through his academic education at 
Cambridge with considerable distinction, and 
become tutor and fellow of Jesus' college, was 
expelled the university upon this day for pub- 
Ushing a pamphlet, entitled Peace and Vnirm 
recommended to the associated bodies of Repub- 
licans, and Anti-repiJ>licans, 8vo. Against this 
sentence Mr. Frend appealed to the court of 
delegates, by whom, however, it was confirmed. 



* The reason why so manjr printers and bookselleis 
were prosecuted at this time, was throoch the medium of 
a royal prochunation against seditious writings, which 
had been laid before the house of commons for their ap- 
probation, on May 85, 17i;2. This motion was warmly 
opposed by Charles Grey, (now earl Grey,) and the procla- 
mation itself condemned iii severe terms, as an insiduoos 
and pemldooa measure. Orey declared " that he scarcdy 
knew how to express himself upon It ; because he hardly 
could distinguish whether the sentiments which gavebirtn 
to it were more Impotent or malicious. He mentioned the 
association of the Friends of the People, and complained 
ttiat the minister, apprehensive of its effects, had con- 
certed this measure, lirith an insidnous view of separating 
those who had been long connected.— No man was ever 
mote ddighted with those practices than the right honour- 
able gentleman— he. whose whole political life was a con- 
stant tissue of inconsistency, of assertion and retractation 
—he, who never proposed a measure without intending to 
delude his hearers ; who promised every thing and per- 
formed nothing ; who never kept his word with the pub- 
lic ; who studied all the parts of captivating popularity, 
wiUiout ever intendinf; to deserve it i and who, from the 
first step of his political life, was a complete public apos- 
tate. He remarked, as one of the objects of this procl». 
mation, "that the king's ofBcets, his commissioners of the 
peace, and his magistrates, were to make diligent inquiry 
in order to discover the authors and publishers csf wicked 
and seditious writings. In other words, a system of es- 
pionage was to take place by order of the crown. The 
very idea was surprising as well as odious, that a procla- 
mation should issue f^m the sovereif^n of a free people, 
commanding such a system to be supported by spies and 
informers." From the accession of George III. in the 
year 1760 to the year 1800, the number of infcsnnationa 
against printers and booksellers is Incredible. The like 
number of informations against the press, in the same 
period, is not to be found in the history of Great Britain, 

The rights of Juries had long been iii an indefinite and 
Indeterminate state, paxtlcularTy in the case of libels; and 
disputes disgraceful in themselves, and injurious to the 
administration of Justice, had frequently arisen between 
the court and the Jury, between the Judges and the coun- 
sel. Fox, ever artive in the defence of popular rights, 
moved for a bill to ascertain the authority of Juries in the 
matter of libel. With respect to the pretcndexl dlstinctioD 
between law and fact. Fox observed, that when a man 
was accused of murder, a crime consisting of law and 
fact, the jury every day found a verdict of guilty : and 
this was also the case in felony and every other criminal 
indictment. Libels were the only exception, the single 
anomaly. He contended, that if the Jury had no Joria- 
diction over libels, the counsel who addressed them on 
either side, as to the criminality of the publlcatloD, were 
guilty of a gross and insolent sarcasm. Fox put this mat- 
ter in a strong point of view, by adverting to the law of 
treason. It was admitted on all bands, that a writing 
might be an overt act of treason. In this case. If the 
court of king's beach were to say to the Jury, ** consider 
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1793, June 1 . Th$ PrettUm Revietc and County 
ililerrtwrr, printed by Thomns Walker, with this 
motto on the title-page. " A faithful historian is 
of no country, and the conductor of an impar- 
tial newspaper of no party." 

1793, JwM 5. Daniel Isaac Eaton, book- 
seller, was tried at the Old Bailey, for publish- 
ing Paine's Rights of Man. The jury found , 
him " grtiltif of puhluhing, without a criminal 
intent. Verdict recorded, and admitted to bail. ' 

1793, July 19. Alexander White, who had 
been imprisoned in Newgate for five months, on ' 
a charge of writing and uttering a libel, took his 
trial at the quarter se^sions of Newcastle-upon- 1 
Tyne. It appeared that Mr. White had written | 
a paper, which he bad reluctantly lent to Mr. 
Ridley, a friend, to be returned in the morning. 
While Mr. Ridley was reading the paper, it was 
snatched from him by Puncheon, one of the 
town seneants. The jury brought in a verdict, 
Not guilty of miblithing. The recorder objected 
to this, and toe jury immediately returned a 



only whether the criminal pabliahed the paper— do not 
consider the nature at it — do not consider whether It cor- 
respood to the definition of treason or not" — woold 
SngUshroen endure that death should be inflicted wlthoat 
a Jury baring had an opportunity of delivering their sen- 
timents whether the Indiridual was or was not guilty of 
the crime with which he was charged i Having shown 
that the law of libels was contrary to the original principles 
of law. Fox said, that If the committee were clear as to 
tills podnt, their wisest and most proper measure would be 
to enact a declaratory law respecting it ; but if they were 
of opinion that high authorities on the other side made the 
law doabtfol, they might settle the law for the future 
without any reference to what it had been in Umea past. 
FItt a;;Teed with the principles stated by Fox, but instead 
of a committee of justice, recommended the bringing in a 
UU " to remoTe all doubt* respecting the rights and func- 
tions of Juries in criminal cases.** The bill was accordingly 
Introduced, and passed the commons, but on its transnols- 
■ion to the house of lords, it was opposed on the second 
reading by the lord chancellor, on pretence of its being 
too late in the session to discuss a measure of such im- 
portance. The principle of the bill was ably defended by 
the law lords, Camden and Loughborough, with whom 
lord Qrenrille concurred; bat the biU was finally post- 
poned for that session ; and In the following one it was tri- 
nmphantly carried through both houses of parliament, 
and passed into a law, notwithstanding the violent oppo- 
sition of the law lords Thnrlow, Kenyon, and Bathnrst, 
who joined in a protest against the bUI, which will remain 
a perpetual monument of the triumph of equity and com- 
mon sense ov^ professional subtilty. In its present ano- 
malous state, the law of Ubel la yet Indefinable and in- 
definite, and remains a blot upon the freedom of the press, 
and against the liberty and property of the printer. 

Sir John Scott was an attorney-general of exemplary 
Industry, of most pious veneration for the law of libel, and 
durln{^ his offidai career, he sate like an Incubus on the 
rising liberties of his country. Persecutions were the 
Elysium of Scott; he revelled In them with extscy, and 
prided himself on the number he had instituted ; and the 
most despotic autocrat could not have desired a state ser- 
vant of a more commendable sabmisslon to the " Divine 
Right," or more ready to evince it During a debate in 
1795, he said "The house should remember that there bad 
been more prosecutions for libel wltbin the last two years 
than there had been for twenty years before.*' Had ft not 
been for the admirable firmness of juries, and tlie gigan- 
tic exertions of Ersklne— bad the remoiaeleu tyranny of 
the minister, the leanings of a partial Judge, and the In- 
defatigable labours of a most wlUlng attorney-general 
been suffered to prevail— all those who would notcroucb in 
the dust beneath the feet of the minister, would have been 
convinced of their errors by the logic of the executioner. 
— The crime of constructive treason wonld have been the 
s^nal of a scaffold massacre of all thinking men in Great 
Britain. Had Home Tooke and Hardy been sacrificed to 
the tender mercies of ritt, the head of Godwin would 
have been rolled upon the scaffold. 



verdict of not guilty. Mr. White conducted his 
own case with considerable ability. 

1793. T^ Cambridge Intelligencer. This paper 
was established by Benjamin Flower, and was 
one of the earliest provincial newspapers that 
denounced the war against republican France, as 
" wicked and absurd. Mr. Flower was a man of 
deep religious feeling; and the very excess of his 
sincerity made him the more strenuous in his ad- 
vocacy of the liberty of conscience. This formed 
a peculiar feature in his paper ; and considering 
the period at which it appeared — -with no friends 
in the field, but hosts of^opponents on all sides — 
it was an undertaking that required the noblest 
courage to originate, and the spirit of a martyr 
to sustain. It met with extraordinhry success, 
was read in all parts of the kingdom, and roused 
the dormant faculties of numbers to the dawning 
beams of public liberty, and increasing know- 
ledge. The freedom of his remarks, however, 
subjected him to prosecution and imprisonment. 
In 1797, a paragraph in his paper, on the subject 
of political subserviency, gave such offence to 
the house of lords, that be was imprisoned. 
" The argument, upon his case, in the court of 
king's bench, as well as in parliament, forms 
part of the constitutional history of England;" 
and, " the lords seemed to feel that they had 
stretched their privileges against the people to 
the utmost :" so before the end of the session he 
was liberated. The tide was too strong against 
him — ^his paper declined and was discontinued. 
He subsequently removed to Harlow, in Essex, 
where be carried on the printing business, and 
established a monthly magazine, upon the same 
principles, called the Political Register, but it 
had only a limited success. The powerful writ- 
ing of Mr. Flower, in his advocacy of the liberty 
of conscience, in reference to the publication of 
some works of Paine, and others of free theolo- 
gical discussion, produced a remarkable effect on 
the mind of Mr. (afterwards lord) Erskine who 
had just obtained a verdict of guilty against a 
printer named Williams. Having applied to the 
prosecutors — the managers of the society for the 
suppression of vice — to stay their proceedings, 
and they having refused, Erskine indignanUy 
threw up his brief, and left them to employ some 
less scrupulous agent, to call for judgment on 
the offender against a religion which was not 
more foully misrepresented in Am publication 
than in their proceedings. 

1793. T%e Holy Bible, ytUh cuts, beautifully 
printed. It goes by the name of Heptinsall, the 
publisher. It is a very full size royal 4to. 

* TAe Proceedingt of the Houu of Lord» in the Caae of 
Benjamin Flower, printer of the Caji^ridge Intelligencer, 
for a euppoaed Libet on the Bishop of Ltand^f. with prefa- 
tory Remarks bp Mr. Ftower ; to wMeh are added the Argu- 
ments in the Court of King's Bench, on a Motion for an 
Habeas Corpus, and a PosUcript, containing Remarks on 
the Judgment of that Court, if Henry Cliford. Published 
by Crosby and Letterman . 

* Amongst the many persons who were convicted of 
pretended treason, in merely seeking a reform in the re- 
presentation of the people, and which has since come to 
pass, were Thomas Mnlr, a barrister, in Edinburgh, and 
Fystae Palmer, a Unitarian minister, at Dundee, were sen- 
tenced to transportation, in August, 1793. 
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1793, Aug. 6. Richard Peart and William 
Belcher,* booksellers, at Birmingham, were 
tried and convicted at the Warwick assizes, of 
selling the Address to the Addressers. Mr. Bel- 
cher was also indicted for selling the second 
«irt of the Rights of Man and the Jockey Club. 
They were sentenced each to three months' im- 
prisonment; to find sureties for their good be- 
haviour for two years, themselves in £100 each, 
and two sureties in £50 each. 

1793, Aug. 10. Daniel Holt, printer of the 
Newark Herald, was tried at the assizes held at 
Nottingham, and found guilty of selling Paine's 
Address to the Addressers ; and of publishing an 
Address to the tradesmen, meclianics, and other 
inhabitants of the toum of Newark, on the subject 
of parliamentary reform. For the first offence 
he was sentenced to pay a fine of £50, and to be 
imprisoned in Newgate "for the space of two years : 
for Uie second offence, to pay a further sum of 
£60, and a further imprisonment of two years in 
the same jail, and afterwards to find security for 
his good behaviour, himself in £200, and two 
others in £150. Mr. Holt published, A Vindica- 
turn of the conduct and prtneiples of the printer 



* Mr. Belcher was the author of An AutheHtie Acemmt 
of the Blots <n Birmtngham, on Ike nth, I6M, l6th, and 
nth iaf of July, 1791 ^ , 

The natioD wan dUgrBced by a wanton and unprovoked 
seriea of tomnltii and outnges, -which, for the apace of 
four days, spread terror and alarm throogh the populous 
town of Birmingham and the adjacent counties. In most 
of the larger towns of Great Britain, associations were 
fonmed for the celebration of the French ref olation on the 
l4th July i but the opposite party were not indifferent 
spectators of these proceedings ; the most scandalous and 
inflammatory iosinuationa were conveyed in newspapers 
and pamphlets, stigmatizing the friends of freedom as de- 
termined republicans, and leprcsenting the act of Joining 
in a convivial meeting on the odioos I4th Jnly, as an at- 
tempt to overturn the British constitution in church and 
state. A few days previous to the meeting in commemo- 
ration of the French revolution at Birmingham, six copies 
o^tbe most inflamma(ory and seditious hand bill, propos- 
iti^ the French revolution as a model to the English, and 
exciting them to rebellion, were left in a public house by 
some person unknown. As the contents of this hand bill 
found a qoiclt and general circulatibn, they occasioned a 
ferment in the town. The magistrates offered a reward of 
one hundred guineas for discoverinR the author, printer, 
or publisher of the obnoxious paper ; and the fHends of 
the meeting intended for the fourteenth, published at the 
same time an advertisement explicitiy denying the senti- 
ments and doctrines of the seditious hand bill, and dis- 
avowing all connection with its author or publisher. The 
views and intenUons of the meeting havinf:, however, 
been grossly'raisrepresented, and the (gentlemen concerned 
suspecting the seditions hand biU to be an artifice pro- 
jected by their adversaries, thought It most advisable to 
relinquish the scheme : and accordingly notice was given 
to that effect : hut, at the pressing instance of several per- 
sona dissatisfied with tliis determination, the intention 
was revived, and the company met at the appointed time 
to the number of between eighty and ninets'. The house 
was surrt>unded by a tumultuous crowd, who testified their 
disapproliation by hisses and groans, and by the shout of 
Church and King, which became the watch-word on this 
occasion. The mob immediately after set on fire and 
destroyed two meeting-houses of the dissenters, and from 
thence proceeded to the house of Dr. Priestley, a dissent- 
ing minister, which, with his library and valuable philo- 
sophical apparatus, manuscripts and papers, the mob en- 
tirely deslToyed ; and in like manner ttiey continaed for 
three ensuing days to burn the houses and valuable effects 
of Messrs. Ryland, Russell, Hutton, and others who resided 
near Birmingham. Of these infatuated rioters seventeen 
were tried and five were found guilty ; one of whom was 
reprieved, and four executed : thus terminated a scene that 
dishonoured the national history. The amoont of damage* 
awarded by the Jury at the Worcester assizes, was, for the 
Birmingham sufferers, ^s,t<M, and at Warwick jf IS,86S. 



of the Newark Herald : on affeal to the jvHiee 
of the people of England, on the remUt ef two 
recent and extraordinary prosecutions for libel. 
By Daniel Holt, printer of the Newark Herald. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. Symonds, London. Mr. Holt's ad- 
dress to his fellow-townsmen of Newark, breathes 
the genuine spirit of political martyrdom. — 
" Pursued as I have been," says Mr. Holt, in his 
prefatory address, " by the furious, unceasing, 
and vindictive malice of a numerous herd of 
associated political assassins, and doomed to an 
almost unexampled imprisonment, by the unie- 
lenting hand of legal severity, I throw myself on 
the humanity, benevolence, and candour of the 
British nation, as the last and only tribunal to 
which I can appeal, and lirom whicn I fully ex- 
pect impartiality, justice, andpiotection.'' He 
thus concludes, page 92. " The persecutions I 
have already had the honour to experience, are, 
and ever will be, my pride and exultation, as 
they have been occasioned by an attachment to 
that best of all causes, the cause of all mankind 
— THE cadse of freedom." Mr. Erskinc wrs 
counsel for the defendant, and addressed the jury 
with great zeal and ingenuity. Lord Kenyon 
also spoke with becoming libeiality on the subject 
of anti-ministerial parties, which ne by no means 
wished to extinguish ; because, said he, " they 
keep ministers on their guard, in their conduct : * 
adding, " A great political character, who held a 
high situation in this country, but is now dead, 
used to say, that ministers were the better for 
being now and then a little pepper'd a»d salted." 
In Mr. Holt's appendix, there are copies of the 
duke of Richmond's famous Letter to Colonei 
Sharman, and of his memorable bill for a par- 
liamentary reform; also an abstract from the 
New Annual Eeguter for 1782, of Mr. Piu's 
speech on the same side of that most important 
question ; with some other pertinent extracts; all 
contributing to render Mr. Holt's book an enter- 
taining miscellany. Mr. Holt died Jan. 29, 1797, 
of consumption, brought on by his long confine- 
ment in Newgate, at the early age of thirty -three 
years, and was buried in the old church yard of 
Newark. He was a man of superior talents, and 
of the strictest integrity and benevolence. 

1793. Sq>t. 9. The Indian Observer. A 
periodical paper projected and conducted by 
Hugh Boyd,* esq., and published weekly at 
Madras, in a newspaper, entitled the Hircarrah. 
It terminated with the fifty-third number, on 
Sept. 9, 1794. The Indian Observer was reprint- 
ed in London, by subscription, in 1798. 

1793, Nov 6. Died, John Murrav, an ac- 
tive, well-informed, and successful bookseller of 
London. He was a native of Edinburgh ; and 
for some time was an oificer in the honourable 
corps of marines, under the patronage of sir 
George Yonge, hart. His first commencement 
as a bookseller is thus given by himself, in a letter 
to his friend William Falconer, the ingenious 
author of the Shiptvreck, who was then at Dover, 
and by whom some lines addressed to Mr. Mur- 



« Mr. Boyd is one, among many, to whom the letters of 
Junius have been ascribed. 
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nj were intended to have been prefixed to the 
third edition of that beautiful poem ; but were 
cnnitted amidst the huny of the author on leaving 
En^and for India. 

" Brompt<M, Kent, I6tk Oct. 1766. 
" Dear Will, 
" Since I saw you, I hare had the intention of 
embarking in a scheme that I think will prove 
successful, and in the progress of which I had 
an eye towards your participating. Mr. Sandby, 
boolcseller, opposite St. Dunstan's church, has 
entered into company with Snow and Denne, 
bankers. I was introduced to this gentleman 
about a week ago, upon an advantageous offer 
of succeeding him in his old business; which, by 
the advice of my friends, I propose to accept. 
Now, although I have little reason to fear suc- 
cess by myself in this undertaking ; yet I think 
so mauy additional advantages would accrue to 
us both, were your forces and mine joined, that 
I cannot help mentioning it to you, and making 
you the offer of entering into company. He re- 
signs to me the lease of the house ; the good-will 

; and I only take his bound stock, and 

fixtures, at a fair appraisement ; which will not 
amount to much beyond £400; and which, if 
ever I mean to part with, cannot fail to bring in 
uearly the same sum. The shop has been long 
established in the trade ', it retains a good many 
old customers ; and I am to be ushered immedi- 
ately into public notice by the sale of a new edi- 
tion of lord Lyttleton's Ditdogvet; and after- 
wards by a like edition of his History. These 
works I shall sell by commission, upon a certain 
profit, without risque ; and Mr. Sandby has pro- 
mised to continue to mc, always, his good offices 
and recommendation. — ^These are the general 
outlines ; and if you entertain a notion that the 
conjunction will suit you, advise me, and you 
shall be assumed upon equal terms ; for I write 
to you before the affair is finally settled; not that 
I shall refuse it if you don't concur (for I am 
determined on a trial by myself) ; but that I 
think it would still turn out better were we joined ; 
and this consideration alone prompts me to write 
to you. Many blockheads in the trade are mak- 
ing fortunes ; and did we not succeed as well as 
they, I think it must be imputed Only to ourselves 

Consider what I have proposed; 

and send me your answer soon. Be assured in 
the mean time, that I remain, dear Sir, 

" Your affectionate and humble servant, 

"John Mc. Mvbrav. 
" P. S. My advisers and directors in this affair 
have been, Thomas Cumming, esq. Mr. Archi- 
bald Paxton, Mr. Samuel Paterson, of Essex- 
house,andMe8si8.J.and W. Richardson, printers. 
These, after deliberate reflection, have unani- 
mously thought I should accept of Mr. Sandby's 
offer." " No reason," Mr. Alexander Chalmers 
observes, " can be assigned with probability for 
Mr. Falconer's refusing this liberal offer, than 
his appointment, immediately after, to the pur- 
sefship of the Aurora frigate, which was ordered 
to carry oat to India Messrs. Vansittart, Scraftou, 



and Forde, as supervisors of the affiun of the 
oompany. He was also promised the office of 
private secretary to those gentlemen, a situation 
uom which his Mends conceived the hope that 
he might eventually obtain lasting advantages. — 
Dii tUiter vitum." 

Mr. Murray, in the mean time, engaged in 
an old and well-established trade ; which from 
his connections in India and at Edinburgh, he 
considerably extended. For a short period, as 
might be expected, he was a novice in the art 
and mystery of bookselling ; but soon became a 
regular proficient; and under his auspices many 
useful and elegant works were offered to the 
learned world. He began, in 1780, a volume 
of annual intelligence ; under the title of the 
LemdmMercwry ; and in January 1783, com- 
menced the Engliik JRtview, with the assist- 
ance of a ^alimx of able writers; amongst 
whom were Dr. Whitaker the historian of Man- 
chester, Gilbert Stuart, &c. He wrote more 
than the public were generally aware of, and 
was an author in various shapes. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Mr. John Murray, the present 
eminent and enterprising bookseller, in Albe- 
marle-street. 

1793, Nov. 26. George Robinson, the elder, 
George Robinson, the younger, John Robin- 
son, and James Robinson, wholesale book- 
sellers of Paternoster-row, London, who had 
been convicted at the Bridgewater assizes, of 
selling three copies of Paine's Right* of Man to 
Mr. Pyle, bookseller, at Norton Fitzwarren, 
near Taunton, in Somersetshire, were sentenced 
in the court of king's bench. John Robinson, 
who had seen the parcel before it was sent off, to 
pay a fine of £100, and the three other defend- 
ants £bO each. 

1703, Dee. 1. Died, William Owbn, an 
eminent bookseller, in Fleet-street, publisher of 
the Gazetteer, and proprietor of the mineral 
water warehouse, in Fleet-street. He was mas- 
ter of the stationers' company in 1781. 

1793, Dec. 9. John Lambert, printer, and 
others, proprietors of the Morning Chronicle, 
were tried in the court of king's bench for pub- 
lishing in that paper. An Addrett of the Society 
for PolitieiU Information, held at the Talbot inn, 
in Derby, July 11, 1792. The jun^ returned 
the following verdict : Guilty ofjoMithing, hut 
with no nuUtcioui intent. Lord. Kenyon refused 
to record the verdict, and at five o'clock in the 
morning the jury found a verdict of not gmUty. 

1793. The Female Mentor ; concluded 1798. 



• OUbett Stuart wu bora at Ediobnigfa In 174t, and 
received his education at that univeralt;, where U* tether 
was professor. Abont the age of twenty he wrote a dlncr- 
tatioD concerning the antiqnity of the British constitatioD, 
for wliich lie was complimented wiUi the degtee of doctor 
of laws. Being disappointed of the professorship of law 
at Bdinborffb, he removed to London, and became a writer 
Intbe MontUji Review. In 1774 be returned to Sdinbnrgh, 
and began a Xagaxtne arid Remewt wlilch failed, and he 
ai^n went to London, where he engaged in the PoUUcat 
Herald and the Snglith Rmleie. He died at Edinburgh, 
AngostlS, 1796. He wrote the Htftonr o/ScoMoimI /mil 
the Reformation lo the death ofqueat Marf. Odtertitttiont 
amctmingtiu Puttie Law and ComHtutiim 0/ Scotlamd. 
And, the aittom a/ the Be/ormatUm in Scoilund. 
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1793, Dee. 26. Died, William RusiiELL, a 
historical and miscellaneous writer, and author 
of the Hutory of Modem Europe, five vols. 8vo. 
which has ever since its appearance been reckon- 
ed the best and most convenient work on the 
subject which it treats. William Russell was 
bom at Windydoois, in the county of Selkirk, 
in Scotland, in the year 1741. He received the 
early part of his education at Innerleithen, 
where ne acquired a slender knowledge of Latin 
and Greek, and having removed in 1796, to 
Edinburgh, he there studied writing and arith- 
metic for about ten months. He now commenced 
an apprenticeship of five years, under Messrs. 
Martm and Wotherspoon,booksellers and printers, 
during which period: he added considerably to his 
stock of knowledge by private study. In 1763, 
while working as a journeyman printer, he be- 
came a member of a literary association styled 
the Miscellaneous Society, of which Mr. Andrew 
Dalzell, afterwards professor of Greek in the 
Edinburgh university, and Mr. Rt. Listen, after- 
wards sir Robert, and ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, were also members. Not long after he 
seems to have formed an intimacy widi Patrick 
lord Elibank, who invited him to spend some 
time at his seat in East Lothian, and encouraged 
him in the prosecution of a literary career. He 
therefore relinquished his laboun as a printer, 
and after spending considerable time in study at 
his father's house in the country, set out, in May 
1767, for London. There 4ie was disappointed 
in his best hopes, and found it necessary to seek 
subsistence as corrector of the press in the office 
of William Strahan, which in 1769 he exchanged 
for the office of oveiseer in the office of Brown 
and Aldred. While prosecuting these employ- 
ments, he published several essays in prose and 
verse, but without fixing the attention of the 
world in any eminent degree. Uis success was 
nevertheless such as to enable him to relinquish 
the printing business. In 1780, be went to Ja- 
maica for toe purpose of recovering some money 
left there by a deceased brother. In 1787, he 
married Miss Scott, and retired to a farm called 
Knottyholm, near Langholm, where he spent 
the remainder of his days in an elegant cottage 
on the banks of the Esk. In 1792, he received 
the degree of doctor of laws from St. Andrew's, 
and in the ensuing year published the two first 
volumes of a Hutory of Ancient Europe ; but 
did not live to complete this undertaking, being 
cutoff by a sudden stroke of palsy. He was buried 
in the church-yard of Westerkirk, and left a 
widow and one daughter. Dr. Russell was a 
man of indefatigable industry. Before he had 
perfected one scheme another always presented 
Itself to his mind. " Without exhibiting the 
graces of polished life," says Mr. Chalmers, "he 
was an agreeable companion, and possessed a 
considerable fund of general knowledge, and a 
zeal for literature and genius which approached 
to enthusiasm. In all his undertakings he was 
strictly honourable, and deserved the confidence 
repos^ in him by his employers." Among the 
works of Dr. Russell may be noticed his Senti- 



mental Talei, in 1770. In 1773, a collection of 
Fablet, Moral tend Sentimental, and an Ettayon 
the Character, Mannm, and Geniut of Women, 
from the French of M.Thomas. Jtiita, a poetical 
romance, appeared in 1774 ; and the Hittory of 
America, published in numbers, was completed 
in 1779. In 1783, the Tragic Mute, a poem 
addressed to Mrs. Siddons. 

1794, Jan. 23. George Wilkinson, a jour- 
neyman printer working at Bath, was tried at 
the quarter sessions in tnat city, and sentenced 
to four months' imprisonment, to pay a fine of 
20s., and to find security for one year, himself 
in £50, and two others in £2/1 each, for utter- 
ing the following leditvmt expression; "Success 
to the French, and down with the allies." 

1794, Jan. 28. Died, John Gottlieb Im- 
MANUEL Bbeitkopf, an ingenious printer, let- 
ter-founder, and bookseller of Leipzig. He 
was bom in that city, November 23, 1719. An 
accidental pemsal of a work by Albert Durer, in 
which the shape of the letteis is deduced from 
mathematical principles, appears to have sug- 
gested to him some valuable improvements in 
the art of casting types, which gave his printing 
office and foundiy great reputation. He was 
also the first who cast musical types, now so 
common, although they possess so little of the 
beauty or accuracy of copper-plates as to be sel- 
dom used. He also continued to print maps 
with moveable types, and even to copy portraits 
by the same means, but neither of these were 
found of much utility. In 1793, he succeeded 
in printing the Chinese characters with moveable 
types, and his specimens were much admired. 
He is said also to have discovered some improve- 
ments in the composition of type metal, and the 
process of melting and casting; but what these 
were he concealed. He was the author of seveaal 
publications concerning Wpography. His last 
work was a treatise on bibliography. His father 
was also a printer and bookseller at Leipzig. 

1794, Feb. 28. Mr. Swinton brought an 
action against Messrs. Robinson, booksellers, of 
Patemoster-row, and publishers of the Critical 
Review, for a critique published in that work, 
upon Mr. Swinton's TraveU in Norway, Den- 
mark, and Russia. A verdict was given for the 
defendants on the principle that fair criticism is 
allowable. 

1794, March 9. Died, Benjamin White, 
bookseller, who carried on for several years an 
extensive business, particularly in the line of 
natural history, and other expensive books. He 
was originally a partner with Mr. John WhistoD, 
the well-known and worthy sou of the celebrated 
William Whiston, who afterwards opened a 
separate shop. He retired from business with a 
plentiful fortune, and died at his house in South 
Lambeth. Benjamin, his eldest son, retired also 
in a few years after him, leaving the business to 
a younger brother, John, who also retired with 
an easy competency, to the enjoyment of a 
country life. 

1794, May 28. John Rabb, printer of the 
Belfast Northern Star, and twelve proprietors, 
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were tried in the court of king's bench, in Dub- 
lin, for publishing a libel in that paper, at Bel- 
fast Mr. Curran, counsel for the defendants, 
submitted, that the proprietors came not within 
the scope of the information ; being responsible 
only in civil, and not in criminal cases. The 
jury accordingly acquitted the twelve proprietors, 
and found the printer guilty. In November, in 
the same court, Mr. M'Creery, and other printers 
and publishers of the Northern Star, were tried 
for a libel published Dec. 10, 1792. The jury 
lelunied a verdict of gvilty of publithing, but 
not uxith a maliciout intent. The court refusing 
to record the verdict, the jury again retired, and 
fouud the prisoners not guilty. This libel was 
the same with that for which Hamilton Rowan 
was sentenced in Dublin, to two years imprison- 
ment, and a fine of £500, Jan. 10, 1794. 

1794. Portraits, memoirt, and eharaetert of 
remarkable penonsfrom the reign of Edward lit. 
to the revolution, two vols. 4to. and 8to. by James 
Caulfield, a bookseller, of London, distinguished 
for his knowledge of prints. 

1794. Nov. A patent was granted to Mr. 
Cunningham, of Edinburgh, for an improved 
method of making paper. 

1794. The fiftv-third volume of the Acta 
Sanctorum, compiled by Bollandus and his suc- 
sessors, was printed in this year in the abbey of 
Tongerloo, situated in the neighbourhood of 
Vntwerp, in the Netherlands. During the 
>eriod of confusion caused by the extravagances 
if the French revolutionists, when the monks 
vere compelled to quit their ancient dwellings, 
md seek for refug^ and protection wherever 
bey might be found; Godefridus Hermannus, 
he abbot of Tongerloo, kindly received the edi- 
ors of this laborious work, and not only lodged 
hem in his abbey, but also supplied them with 
. printing-press, and with such books as were 
ecessary for their purpose. Thus assisted, they 
roceeded to print this fifty-third volume, but 
/ere unable to carry through the press more 
him two hundred and ninety-six pages of it at 
'ongerloo, the rest is supposed to have been 
xecuted at Rome. Copies of it are very rare, 
s in all probability a great portion of the im- 
ression was destroyed in the troubles and con- 
ision of the time. It may be seen, however, 
I the Bodleian library, and in that of Trinity 
}llege, Dublin. It consists of 632 pages, ex- 
usive of index and prefatory matter, and corn- 
rises the history of the saints of the 12th, 13th, 
id 14th days of October, being the sixth 
ilume of the Acta for that month. 
1794. Mr. SouTHEY, the present distinguished 
riter and poet laureat, gives the following 
igin of the publication of his puem of Joan of 
re. " Towards the close of the year 1794," says 
r. Southey, " the poem was announced to be 
iblisbed by subscription, in a quarto volume, 
£\ \t. Soon afterwards, I became acquainted 
ith my fellow-townsman, Joseph Cottle, who 
id just commenced business as a printer and 
okseller in the city of Bristol. One evening, 
read to him part of the poem, without any 



thought of making a proposal concerning it, or 
expectation of receiving one. He offered me fifty 
guineas for the copyright, and fifty copies for 
my subscribers, which was more than the list 
amounted to; and the offer was accepted as 
promptly as it was made. It can rarely happen 
that a young author should meet with a book- 
seller as inexperienced and as ardent as himself; 
and it would De still more extraordinary, if such 
mutual indiscretion did not bring with it cause 
for regret to both. But this transaction was the 
commencement of an intimacy which has con- 
tinued, without the slightest shade of displeasure 
at any time on either side, to the present day. 
At that time, few books were pnnted in the 
country ; and it was seldom indeed that a quarto 
volume issued from a provincial press. A fount 
of new types was ordered for what was intended 
to be the handsomest book that Bristol had ever 
yet sent forth; and when the paper arrived, and 
the printer was ready to commence his operations, 
nothing had been done toward preparing the 
poem for the press, except that a few verbal 
alterations had been made. I was not, however, 
without misgivings ; and when the first proof 
sheet was brought me, the more glaring faults 
of the composition stued me in the face. But 
the sight of a well-printed page, which was to 
be set off with all the advantages that fine wove 
paper and hot-pressing could impart, put me in 
spirits ; and I went to work with good will. 
About half the first book was left in its original 
state ; the rest of the poem was re-cast and re- 
composed while the printing went on. This 
occupied six months. I corrected the conclud- 
ing sheet of the poem, left the preface in the 
publisher's hands, and departed for Lisbon by 
way of Cnrunna and Madrid." Mr. Cottle 
carried on business in Bristol with reputation, 
for many years, and was himself the author of 
several poems of considerable merit. 

1794, Jan. 1. The Ranger, by the hon. Martin 
Hawke, and sir Robert Vincent, bart. printed at 
Brentford, weekly, though with occassional in- 
terruptions, till March 21, 1795, in forty num- 
bers. They were written at a very early period 
of life ; and, this circumstance being duly con- 
sidered, they reflect the highest credit on their 
views and attainments. — Drake. 

1794, Ju/w 6. The Hull Advertiser, No. 1. 

1794, Jtdy. The Repertory of ArU and 
Manufactures. 

1794. The Kentish Monthly Register, printed 
at the office and by the printers of the Kentish 
Gazette. 

1794, Oct. The Cabinet, written and published 
every fortnight, by a society of gentlemen at 
Norwich. "Of this periodical paper we may, 
indeed," says Dr. Drake, "justly record, that its 
literary merit is great ; and that, in its political 
capacity, where enthusiasm has not overstepped 
the limits of moderation, its argument is cogent, 
and its tendency good." Before the close of 
1795 it was extended to three volumes 12mo. 
including one hundred and thirty-two different 
topics. 
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1795, Jan. Died, Richabd Johnson, son of 
Mr. Richaid Johnson, editor of the Baronetage, 
and who was a verv useful corrector of the press, 
and occasional editor to the booksellers. The 
son was for some years principal clerk to Thomas 
Curtis, esq. (a worthy member of the court of 
assistants,) in which station he saved a consider- 
able sum of money. He became a lireiymon in 
1786, and was bnned with his father in Hendon 
church yard. In his last will, dated January 3, 
1795, he says : " I give and bequeath all the 
remainder of my property whatever, to the wor- 
shipful company of stationers, upon the following 
conditions : That they will allow my sister, Mary 
Johnson, fifty pounds per annum, to be paid 
half-yearly to her only; and ten pounds per an- 
nnm to my uncle Lockington Johnson, or to his 
wife Elizabeth Johnson, during their natural 
Kves; so that after the deaths of mv sister Mary 
Johnson, my uncle Lockington Jonnsou, or his 
wife Elizabeth Johnson, all my whole property 
to be divided half-yearly, viz. the interest as the 
dividends shall become due (after deducting one 
ffttinea for an annual sermon at Hendon, and 
uiiee guineas for a dinner for the master and 
wardens when they hear the sermon and visit his 
grave) among ' ive very poor widows who have 
seen better days, above the age of sixty, whose 
husbands were Uverymen, and in a good way of 
business, were either stationers, printen, book- 
sellers, or l^inders;' the choice of these objects 
to be left to the master, wardens, and court of 
assistants of the company of stationers. — N.B. 
To avoid any dispute, in case my uncle and 
aunt outlive my sister, the fifty not to go to 
them, but to be divided amongst the five widows." 
[Besides the sum of JCIOOO four percent, bank 
annuities, found in the testator's name, the execu- 
tors, with his other property, purchased £800 
like annuities ; the whole of which has been 
transferred to, and stands in the name of the cor- 
poration, with a balance in cash of £42 10s. lOd. 
paid over by the executors to the master and 
wardens. Since which, the sum of £50 like 
annuities has from a surplus of cash been pur- 
chased, and stands in the name of the corpora- 
tion. There is also a snm of £50 five per cent, 
bank annuities, in the name of the testator's 
father, which cannot be transferred until the 
event of the testator's sister either marrying or 
arriving at the age of forty; but the dividends 
of it are received by the company. — The half- 
yearly dividend on the whole £1900 being 
£38 5s.] 

1795. Dr. John Wolcot, better known by 
the name of Peter Piniar, fitom the prodigious 
sale of his early pieces, became a desirable ob- 
ject of bookselling speculation ; and in this year, 
Robinson and Walker, booksellers, entered into 
a treaty to grant him an annuity for his published 
works, and, on certain conditions, for his unpub- 
lished ones. While this treaty was pending, 
Wolcot had an attack of asthma, which he did 
not conceal or palliate, but, at meetings of the 
parties, his asthma always interrupted the busi- 
ness. A fatal result was of course anticipated, 



and instead of a sum of money, an annuity of 
£250 a-year was preferred. Soon after the bond 
was signed, the doctor went into Cornwall, were 
he recovered his health and returned to London 
without any cough, which was far from bring a 
pleasing sight to the persons who had to pay his 
annuity. One day he called upon Mr. Walker, 
the manager for the parties, who, sur>'eying him 
with a scrutinizing eye, asked him how he did. 
" Much better, thank you," said Wolcot ; " I 
have taken measure of my asthma ; the fellow is 
troublesome, but I know his strength, and am 
his master." — " Oh !" said Mr. Walker, gravely, 
and turning into an adjoining room, where Mrs. 
Walker, a prudent woman, had been listening to 
the conversation. Wolcot, aware of the feeling, 
paid a keen attention to the husband and wife, 
and heard the latter exclaim, " There now, didn't 
I tell you he wouldn't die ? fool that you've been ! 
I knew he wouldn't die." A plea was then set 
up that the agreement extended to all future 
pieces as well as to the past; and on this ground 
an action was commenced which in a short time 
was compromised. Wolcot enjoyed the joke, 
and outlived both the parties. 

1795, Jan. 17. Died, John Egebton, (of the 
firm of Thomas and John Egerton) a bookseller 
of great eminence in Whitehall, (successor to 
John Millan.*) To the literati he was a usefnl 
man ; he knew books well ; and his memory, 
unconmionly retentive, was seldom at a loss 
through the varieties of dates, prices, and sizes. 
In the sale-room he was conspicuously clever, 
and put the excellencies of an article very for- 
cibly to the bidders. In private life his charac- 
ter and conduct were very exemplary ; and his 
zeal and activity in business few have exceeded. 
He married one of the daughters of Lockyer 
Davis, noticed at page 772, ante. 

1795, Jan. 25. Died, Charles Rathband, 
who for some years followed the occupation of a 
printer, having been bred in the old school of 
typography, under Watts, Bowyer, and other 
eminent artists, and was himself no mean pro- 
ficient in that noble art He was a native of 
Ireland, and possessed of strong mental abilities, 
improved by an excellent education ; and was a 



* Of John Millan, noticed at page 7S0 laUt, tiiere ia a 
portrait, (an etching by Harris, from a painting bj 
Roberta.) "17BO, aged 80;** and conseqnenUy he waa S4 
years of age at bis deatb. The following picture of his 
shop was delineated March &, 1773 ; **In mj return 
from. Westminster last nig:ht, I penetrated the utmost re. 
cesses of Millan's shop ; which if I may borrow an idea 
from natural history, is incmsted with liteiatiue and ca- 1 
riosities like so many stalactltical exudations. Ilitoagb a \ 
nairowaDey, lietween pUes <rf books, I leaehed a ceil, or 
adgtwm, whose sides were so completely cased wiUi the 
samesi^el^, that the flre-place waa literally enchamee 
dam la mwraUlt. In this cell sat the deity of the place, at 
the head of awhist party, whidi was interrupted by my 
inquiries after DiUeniua iii sheets. Tlie answer was, ** he 
had none in sheets or blankets;** hut only io the state of 
this I send, which I think is in a rich coverlid or counter* 
pane ; and, as it has an index at spedes referring to Uie 
plates, you will not have the trouble of interleaving or 
writing in it. I emerged ftom this shop, which I consider 
as a future Heicalaneuni, where we shall hereafter root 
out many scarce thinga now rotting on the floor, coo- 
siderably sunk below the level at the new pavement. 

" B. GoDsa.'* 
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'ery useful assistant in the establishment of 
leveial provincial newspapers — at Canterbury, 
Chester, Hereford — and at each of these places 
lis company was eagerly sought by those whose 
aaiae was fame — but, as has been well observed 
>y Dr. Johnson, the great are not always the 
>est rewarders of the companions of their plea- 
nires ! He left each of the situations unenrich- 
id, though with the satisfaction, in every sense 
>f the word, of bringing with him a good name ; 
)ut his principal occupation was the superin- 
«ndence of a newspaper, the General Evening 
Post. His conduct in that situation was stri&tly 
^onsonant to the integrity of his principles, and 
lie soundness of his judgment ; and nu employ- 
nent could better have suited the inclination of 
1 man who never wrote a licentious or an ill- 
latured line. His death was occasioned by a 
'all during a severe frost, which, rendering the 
imputation of a leg unavoidable, terminated in 
I mortification. 

1795, Jan. 31. Z>i«2, William Brown, book- 
«ller, at Ashboum, in Derbyshire, in the seventy- 
nghth year of his age. 

1795, Jon. Died, William Allen, an emi- 
lent bookseller at Newark, in Nottinghamshire, 
iged sixty-two years. 

1795, Peb. 7. Died, Edward Easton, many 
rears an eminent and respectable bookseller in 
he city of Salisbury, and an alderman of that 
.•orporation. In 1780, he was elected to the 
>ffice of chief magistrate of the city, which he 
illed with great credit, and presented a very 
oyal address to his majesty on the subject of the 
n'emorable riots of London in that year. Having 
ittained the age of seventy-five years, and re- 
tired only three months from the fatigues of 
}usiness to Bradford, Wilts, he died suddenly.* 

1795, Jifarck 1. Died, Nathaniel Thomas, 
editor of the St. James's Chronicle from its in- 
stitution (1761) ; and, in a short time (by the 
pecuniary assistance of Henry Baldwin, the ori- 
pnal printer of the paper) became one of the 
oroprietors of it; and in that situation so con- 
lucted himself as to acquire a very general 
»teem. He was the son or Mr. Thomas, a g^n- 
Jeman of respectable family in Cardiff; and, 
n 1741 was entered of Jesus college, Oxford ; 
mt not choosing to subscribe to the articles, he 
etired, in 1752, and went to London in search 
if employment amongst the booksellers. He 
vas the first who translated Marmontel's Tales 
nto English, and also Condamine's Tour. He 
lied in Salisbury -square, in his sixty-fifth year. 

1795, March 18. William Herbert, an 
tminent typographical antiquary, who published 
n 1786 the first volume of Ames's Typographical 
iniquities, 4to. The second volume appeared 



*Hla brother Junes, in the commimionof the peace, and 
in ■Iderman of that dty, died Dec. 91, 17M, aged 77, at 
Salisbary. He had attended a meeting of the magistrates 
Lt the conncil- chamber, and died on his return home. He 
ymd jnst before pnbllshed an essay on Hupum LoHgeeity, 
'ecm ^b ag the wawg, age, mnd plate 0/ retidenee, and pear 
tfthe deeeau 0/ 1711 penofu, who attained a eenturg and 
tpwarda, from a. d. M to 1799, eomprieing a period of up- 
of 1733 ptar$,i^tkmntedote» of the most remarkaUe. 



in 1786 ; and the third and last in 1790. H« 
was bom Nov. 29, 1718, and was educated at 
Hitchin, in Hertfordshire. His first career in 
life commenced in the service of the East India 
company, as purser's clerk to three of their ships ; 
and retired with £300, with which he set up as 
a printseller and engraver of charts on London 
bridge, and continued in it till the houses on the 
bridge were taken down. The first night be 
spent in his house on the bridge, be was witness 
to a dreadful fire in some part of London, on 
the banks of the Thames, which, with several 
other succeeding ones, suggested to him the 
thought of a floating fire-engine. He proposed 
it to captain Hill, of the royal exchange assur- 
ance, who told him, " there must be a fire every 
now and then for the benefit uf insurance." He 
published his proposal in the Gazetteer, and it 
was soon adopted. Mr. Herbert retired with an 
easy fortune, and died at Cheshunt He was 
three times married, but left no chUdren. After 
the death of Mr. Ames, and the dispersion of 
the materials which had been collected for the 
History of Printing in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, he stept forward to resume the subject. If 
there was not a limit assigned by a wise and 
kind providence to human life and human pro- 
ficiency, we should say that Mr. Herbert wore 
himself out by too close an application to his fa- 
vourite pursuit. But who can say this of a man 
who attained almost the verge of his seventy- 
seventh year? Who, that knew his integrity, 
simplicity, and modesty, and how punctually he 
fulfilled the relative, social, and public duties 
required at his hands, can presume to imagine 
he will lose the reward of a long and happy life. 

1795. In London there were published four- 
teen daily newspapers, ten three times a-week, 
two twice a-week, and twelve weekly ; seventy- 
two in the country ; thirteen in Scotland ; and 
thirty-five in Ireluid — total, 158. The number 
of newspapers conveyed by post before the im- 
proved plan of Mr. Palmer, (which took place 
in 1794) was two million per annum ; and in 
this year they amounted to eight million. 

1796, March. Died, John Junes, one of the 
proprietors of the Kentish Gazette, published at 
Canterbury, Mr. Jones was a young man of 
the fairest prospects and expectations. 

1795, Aprils. Died, William Jackson, a 
printer of eminence at Oxford; and proprietor 
and publisher of the Oxford Journal bom its 
establishment. He was also lessee of the Oxford 
Bible-press, and a principal in the banking-house 
there. In his public character he was much 
respected ; in private life, warm in his attach- 
ments, and -sincere in his friendship. He died 
at Oxford, aged upwards of seventy years. A 
friend, who knew him long and intimately, says 
that " that extraordinary phenomenon, Jackson, 
the printer of the Oxford Journal, was a man of 
no extraordinary abilities, but one who dared, 
and soon found the beneficial effects of printing, 
and had his own price, while it established his 
paper, the only sterling, political, electioneering 
controversy that ever existed ; where, not parties 

5 r 
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only, but private persons from the throne to the 
mechanic — one who could give a portrait of an 
English house of commons when swayed, in 
some degree pensioned by Harry Pellam. 

1796. Died, Samuel Leacroft, bookseller at 
Charing Cross, where he succeeded to the shop 
and business of that singular genius, Charles 
Marsh.* Mr. Leacroft was an elite of Lockyer 
Davis, noticed at page 772, ante. 

1796, April 26. Died, James Hotton, who 
in the early part of his life had been a bookseller, 
and for many years secretary to the society of 
Moravians. He was a well known character, 
and very generally esteemed. He died at Os- 
tend cottage, in Surry, in the eightieth year of 
his age, and was buried in the Moravian cemetry 
at Chelsea. Though Mr. Hutton was a Mora- 
vian preacher, his charities were confined to no 
tect ; and the latter end of his life was spent 
literally in going about doing good. He often 
recommended misfortune when beyond his own 
ability to relieve ; nor was he refused adpiittance 
to the highest ranks, though his ardent benevo- 
lence inclined him greatly to neglect his own 
dress, that he might better feed the hungry, and 
cover the naked. 

1795, May 20. Joseph Towers, a political 
and miscellaneous writer, was bom at South- 
wark, March 31, 1737, where his father was a 
dealer in second-hand books, the easy access to 



* He was the Ruthor of the poem, intltaled. The Library, 
anEpiatle from a Booktellerto aOenUeman, hU Customer; 
detiring him to ditcharge hit bill. Printed for [the Anthoi] 
Charles Marsh, near North nmberlancl-boa8e.Cbarins-cro8t, 
1766, 4to. With abundance of absurdities, some shrewd 
thoughts are introduced upon "longr-wlnded credit,' and 
the dlsadTantage of It to a tradesman who deals for ready 
money only. His plea for his title Is the purchase of a 
Utaimry, for the accomplishment of which j^iO was neces- 
sary, and he concludes Ingeniously enough : 

"The sum of all then is, I bej, 
And you shall have both hat and leg. 
Your Worship would discharge your blU, 
That I my contract may fuUll." 

He following manuscript note (probably written by 
Rlcliard Owen, esq., of Cambridge,) is copied from the 
back of the title-page of the above poem, 1737. "The 
author [Charles Marsh) was originally a chnrch-clerk In 
Westminster, or, perliaps, 1 should have said a chapel- 
clerk ; and it should have been said a good one ; 1 will 
answer for it as good a chapel-clerk as a poet. He lived 
several yean In Old Round-court, in the Strand, bat did 
no great matter in bis business, being of a very unhappy 
temper, and wltball very proud and insolent, with a very 
plentiful share of conceit, as appears from this extraordi- 
nary piece. To show the man, 1 must here mention that 
I once bought a black letter truct of him for the price 
marked in his catalogue. Is. A person not long after 
came into his shop, and asked for it; and upon being told 
It was sold, said he would have given three or four shil- 
lings for it : upon which his apprentice, Evans, told me. 
Marsh said. *Ah. It is given away!* and seemed angry 
with me for having got ft. He removed (upon account of 
the court's being less frequented, on the new paving of 
the street's) to Charing Cross, not far froiii the comer of 
Northumberland-house i turning down to Westminster; 
where he had not so much business as in his old situation. 
Here he sold Ward's medicines, and became one of the 
assistants in the court of Westminster. After his removal, 
he left off trade, and commenced a justice of the peace, 
like many other decayed and broken down tradesmen at 
that time. In this novel way he became the tool to sir 
John Fielding. He had a son, who was a man of letters, 
educated at Westminster school, and from thence went to 
Cambridge, where he was many years a fellow. He was 
afterward a clerk In tlie waroffice,"and died Jan. ai, isii, 
in his 78th year. 



which gave his son a taste for reading, and ena- 
bled him at an early period of life to accumulate 
a fund of useful knowledge. He appears to have 
had no regular education, for when scarcely 
twelve years of age, he was placed, as an errand 
boy, with Mr. Samuel Goadby, stationer. Royal 
Exchange. With him he remained some years, 
until in 1764, he was bound apprentice to Mr. 
Robert Goadby, printer, of Sherborne, in Dorset- 
shire. Here, in his leisure hours, he applied 
himself to the study of Greek and Latin, and 
perused the best books in every branch of learn- 
ing, and very successfully supplied the want of 
a regular education. In 1763, he commenced 
author, by publishing a Reviae of the genuine 
Doctrines of Christianity, &c. in which he stated 
his reasons for renouncing the doctrines of Cal. 
vin, in which he had been educated. In 1764, 
he left Sherborne and went to London, and hav- 
ing taken out his freedom, supported himself by 
working as a journeyman printer ; he published 
a pamphlet on libels, which Wilkes and his party 
had then rendered an interesting subject. In 
1766 he was employed in editing a periodical 
called the British Biography, 8vo. wnich was 
continued by him as far as the seventh volume. 
About this time he acquired some property by 
marriage, and began tiie bookselling business 
in Fore-street, where he continued for about 
nine years, but with no great success. During 
this time he published various pamphlets on the 
political pamphlets of the day, and always in 
opposition to the measures and supporters of the 
administration. In 1774 he resigned his business, 
and was ordained a preacher among the dis- 
senters, and soon after chosen pastor of a con- 
gregation at Higbgate. In 1778 he exchanged 
this situation for the office of forenoon preacner 
at Newington Green, where Dr. Price preached 
in the afternoon. When Dr. Andrew Kippis was 
employed by the London booksellers on a new 
edition of the Biographia Britannica,Mi. Joseph 
Towers was his assistant. In 1778, he received 
the degree of LL. D. from the university of 
Edinburgh, and continued occasionally to com- 
municate his sentiments on public affairs in 
various pamphlets. Dr. Towers was a man 
whose life points the numerous advantages which 
may be derived from industry and application ; 
ana shows how much may be done, by a steady 
attention, accompanied with moral habits and 
prudent economy. His acquisitions were cer- 
tainly very considerable ; and his knowledge of 
literary history, and of ecclesiastical controversy 
veiT extensive. His manners also were pleasing, 
and recommended him to the best society, where 
he was received a welcome guest. 

1796. S. Freeman and Son introduced the 
art of printing in Cincinnati, the capital of the 
Miami country, in the Ohio, North America ; 
and by the year 1810 there were eight or ten 
presses established in different parts of the state. 
In 1826 Cincinnati itself contained no fewer 
than nine printing establishments, and also a 
type foundry, and manufactories for every thing 
connected with printing. 
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1795, May 23. Died, Stanley Chowder, for 
many yeais a considerable wholesale bookseller 
on the north side of Paternoster-row. He was 
an elitx of sir James Hodges. In the latter part 
of his life, finding business decline, he was for- 
tunate enough to obtain the place of clerk to the 
commissioners of the commutation hou.se and 
window tax for London, which afforded him a 
comfortable asylum in his old age. 

I79d, June 12. Died, James Fletcher, a 
bookseller at Oxford, aged eighty-seven years 
and seven months. He was a native of Salis- 
bury, in Wiltshire. 

1795, Junt 24. Died, William Smellie, an 
eminent naturalist, miscellaneous writer, and 
printer, in the city of Edinburgh, where he was 
Dorn about the year 1740. He received the 
rudiments of his education at the parish school 
at DuddingstOB, and was for some time at the 
high school of Edinburgh. His father, who 
was a builder, and constructor of the martyrs' 
tomb, in the Greyfriars church-yard, at first 
wished to apprentice him to a stay-maker, but 
the business of a printer was ultimately pre- 
ferred, and he was indentured to Messrs. Hamil- 
ton, Balfour, and Neil, then eminent professors 
of that art in the Scottish capital. While yet 
very young, he had the misfortune to lose nis 
father ; but the exemplary conduct of the young 

Srinter soon placed him above the necessity of 
epending upon others for his subsistence. 
Every leisure moment was devoted to study, or 
literary pursuits ; and only a few years of his 
apprenticeship had elapsed, when he was ap- 
pointed by his employers to the responsible office 
of corrector of the press, with a weekly allow- 
ance of ten shilling', in place of his stipulated 
wages of three shillings. Instead of wasting his 
earnings on frivolity or dissipation, young Smel- 
lie took the opportunity of attending a regular 
course of the university classes. The result of 
this was soon evidenced, by his producing an 
edition of Terence, in 12mo. 1758, wholly set up 
and corrected by himself; which Harwood, the 
philologist, declares to be " an immaculate 
edition ;" and which gained to his masters an 
honoraiT prize, offered by the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical society, for the best edition of a Latin 
classic. Upon the expiry of his indentures, Mr. 
Smellie, then only nineteen years of age,accepted 
employment from Messrs. Murray and Cochrane, 
printers in Edinburgh, as corrector of their 
press, and conductor of the Scott Magazine. 
Notwithstanding, however,his severe professional 
labours, he still prosecuted his classical studies 
with greater ardour ; and nothing, perhaps, can 
better illustrate the self-ta.sking nature of Mr. 
Smellie's mind, than the fact, that he instructed 
himself in the Hebrew language, solely that he 
might be tliereby fitted for superintending a 
grammar of that tongue, then about to be 
published by professor Robertson. He continued 
m the employment of the above gentlemen for 
six years; that is to say, until ue year 1765, 
during which time we find him steadily advanc- 
ing himself in life, extending his acquaintance 



amongst the literati of the day, and improvin^f 
himself by every means within his reach. He 
had a decided preference to the study of natural 
history, especially of botany, and about the 
year 1760, collected an extensive Hortm Siccui 
from the fields around Edinburgh, which he pre- 
sented to Dr. Hope, professor of botany in the 
university. He likewise in the same year gained 
the honorary gold medal given by the professor 
for the best botanical dissertation; and soon 
afterwards wrote various other discourses on vege- 
tation, generation, &c., all of which were sub- 
sequently published in a large work solely writ- 
ten by himself, entitled the PhUotophy of Natu- 
ral tiistory. He was besides no mean chemist, 
at a time when chemistry had scarcely been re- 
duced to ascience.andwas generally heldas alike 
visionary and vain. Upon the publication of the 
Euayt of the celebrated David Hume,* printed 
by Mr. Smellie, an extended correspondence 
took place between them, in which tne latter 
contested with great lo^cal force and acumen 
many of the heterodox doctrines advanced by 
the former; particularly that respecting the credi- 
bility of miracles. He lived in terms of great 
intimacy with Dr. William Buchan, author of 
(he well-known Dotnatic Medicine. That work 
passed through the press in Messrs. Murray and 
Cocbrane's printing office, and entirely under 
Mr. Smellie's superintendence. Dr. Buchan him- 
S'ilf then residing in England. It is well ascer- 
tained that Mr. Smellie contributed materially, 
both by his medical and philological knowledge, 
to the value and celebnty of the publication ; 
and from the fact, indeeid, of his having re- 
written the whole of it for the printers, he was 
very generally considered at the time, in Edin- 
burgh, to be the sole author of it. In 1763, 
being then only twenty-three years of age, Mr. 
Smellie married a Miss Robertson, who was very 
respectably connected. By this marriage he had 
thirteen children, many of whom he had lost bj 
disease. In 1765, upon the conclusion of his 
engagement with Messrs. Murray and Cochrane, 
he commenced business as a master-printer, in 
conjunction with Mr. Auld, Mr. Smellie's pecu- 
niary proportion of the copartnery being advan- 
ced for him by Dr. Hope and Dr. Fergusson, 
professors in the university. In 1767, a new co- 
partnery was formed by the introduction of Mr. 
Balfour, bookseller, who brought along with 
him the property of a newspaper called the 
Weekly Jonmal, which had for a considerable 
time previously been established. The manage- 

* David Home, celebiated ta a metaphysical and histo- 
rical writer, was born In the city of EdlDborch, AprQ IS, 
1711, where he died, August a, 177<. His Hiitory o/ 
England was the first example of the highest kind of his- 
torical composition which appeared in English literature. 
The first volome, embracing the period from the accession 
of James 1. to the revolntion, was pablished in 1 754 ; and 
the second, appeared in 1756; and, notwithstanding the 
superior erudition, accuracy, and even elegance, of sub- 
sequent writers, it has since been the standard worlc upon 
thesnbject. Besides the profits it brought him he obtained 
a pension from lord Bute. In 1 703 he accompanied the 
earl of Hertford In his embassy to Paris, where in 176s be 
remained charge d'aflklrs. After his death appeared a 
work by him, called IHattgua emceming Nnttirol iiefifion. 
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ment of this latter was solely intrusted to Mr. 
Smellie ; but as it happened to be a losing con- 
cern, he shortly afterwards insisted on its dis- 
continuance. This led to disputes, which finally 
terminated in a dissolution of the copartnery 
in 1771 ; when a new contract was entered into 
between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Smellie only. 
About the same time, he appears to have been 
on terms with the eminent William Strahan, 
to undertake the management of the vast printing 
concern carried on by him in London ; but from 
some cause not clearly explained, the treaty was 
broken off. It is worthy of mention, as showing 
the respect in which Mr. Smelliewas at this time 
held, uiat upon his entering on this new co- 
partnery, lord Kames became security for a bank 
credit in iavour of the younger printer, to the 
amount of jGSOO. In 1780, on the suggestion 
of the late earl of Buchan, a society for collect- 
ing and investigating the antiquities of Scot- 
land, was instituted at Edinburgh. Of this 
society, Mr. Smellie was personally invited by 
his lordship to become a member; which he did, 
and was appointed printer of their journals and 
transactions. Next year he was elected keeper 
of their museum of natural history; and in 
1793, he was elected secretary, which office he 
held till his death. It is not, we believe, gene- 
rally known, that with Mr. Smellie originated 
the admirable scheme of a statistical account of 
all the parishes of Scotland, which was after- 
wards brought to maturity by sir John Sinclair. 
At the desire of the antiquarian society, Mr. 
Smellie, in 1781, drew up a regular plan of the 
undertaking, which was printed and circulated ; 
but the individuals to whom they were addressed, 
do not seem to have understood the important 
nature of the application, and only a very few 
complied with the directions given in it. In 
1780, Mr. Smellie commenced the publication 
of his Translation of Bnffon'i Natural History; 
a work which has ever stood deservedly high in 
the opinion of naturalists, being illustrated with 
numerous notes and illustrations of the French 
author, besides a considerable number of new 
observations. In the year 1780, the partnership 
between Mr. Smellie and Mr. Balfour was dis- 
solved, when the former entered into partnership 
with Mr. William Creech, bookseller. This con- 
nexion continued to the end of 1789, when Mr. 
Smellie commenced, and ever afterwards carried 
first volume of his Philosophy of Natural History 
on business on his own account. In 1790, the 
was published; the copyright of which was pur- 
chased by Mr. Elliot, bookseller, Edinburgh, for 
one thousand guineas. The second and con- 
cluding volume was not published till 1799. His 
acquaintance with Robert Bums* commenced 



* Robert Burns, the brigbtest (tar in the ixietical annals 
of Scotland, was bom " on the Doon side," near tbe town 
Of Ayr, Jan 35, I7Sn, and reared to the laborions profes- 
sion of a fanner. With the advantagre of a plain educa- 
tion, and access to a Cbw books, the mind of this highly- 
gifted individoal received a degree of caltiTation, mnch 
saperior to what is attainable in the same grade of society 
in other conntiies ; and at an early age, he began to write 
in his vemacnlar language, verses respecting rural events 



in the year 1787, upon the occasion of the poet's 
coming to Edinburgh to publish his poems, 
which were printed by Mr. Smellie. From that 
similarly social dispositions, and mutual relish 
of each others wit, an immediate and permanent 
intimacy took place betwixt them. After Bums's 
departure from Edinburgh, they corresponded 
frequently ; but the greater part of the communi- 
cations were afterwuds destroyed l^ Mr. Smel- 
lie, equally, perhaps, on the baid's account and 
his own. Of the high opinion which the latter 
entertained, however, of his friend — and it ia 
well known how fastidious was his taste on tbe 
score of talent, honesty, and real friendship 
amongst his fellow-creatures — we have sufficient 
evidence in the poetical sketch, by Bums : 

To CrochaHan came 
The old cock'd hat, the grey snrtoat, the same; 
His bristling beard jnst rising in Its might, 
Twas four long nights and days to shaying night ; 
His nncurl'd gnnzzly locks, wild staring, uiatch'd 
A head, for thought profotind and clear, nnmateta'd ; 
Yet though his caustic wit was bttiog, mde. 
His heart was warm, benevolent, and good. 

Mr. Smellie expired, at Edinburgh, in his 
fifty -fifth year ; and we regret to add his name 
to the long list of men of genius, who have ter- 
minated a career of labour, anxiety, and useful- 
ness, amid the pressure of pecuniary difficulties.* 
Some years after his deatli, a volume was pub- 
lished, under the care of his son, containing me- 
moirs of three distinguished men, with whom he 
had been acquainted; lord Kames,t Dr. John 
Gregory^ and Mr. David Hume : it formed part 
of a more extended design, which Mr. Smellie 
had sketched out, but found not time to execute. 

and ehaiacters. Models, as far as he r eq ui red anj, be 
found in the poetry of Kamsay and Ferguson, and in Uiat 
great body of national song, comic and sentiincnta], wfaiiA 
the Scottish people have composed for themsdves in the 
course of ages. In 1 78?, he published a volume at poems 
at Kilmarnock, which had a wonderful success, and wras 
soon afterwards invited to Edinburgh, where a new edItioB 
of his poems were printed, and from wtiich he realized 
^100. He then took afum in paitnerstiip with his toatlier 
Gilbert, and at last settled at Dnmftles, as an ezcisemaa. 
During the latter years of his life, he employed his poeti- 
cal talent chieily in the compo s ition of a aeries of song*, 
which, though they liave the general fault of treetinc 
love with too little regard for its higher and more delicate 
emotions, are allowed to rank among the ixst compoaitiaiis 
in that department of poetry. His latter years, as most 
be generally known, were clouded with poverty and its 
attendant distresses, aggravated by passions, whldi, 
equally with his genius, fbrmed a part of Uie eztrmonli. 
nary character assigned to liim by nature. After tiis deetl^ 
which happened at Dnmfries, July 31, 170d, leaiing e 
widow and four children, his works, including poems, 
songs, and letters, were published in an elegant odlection 
by Dr. James Currie, of liverpool, who added a biogis- 
phical memoir, remarkable for Judgment and good taiste, 
and which produced above jf looo tot the benefit of his 
family. Mrs. Bums died March sd, 1834. 

* Sfemoin of the l^t, WriitngB, and Comtpimdenee «f 
WiUiim Smeltte, F.R.S. and F^.S^ late printer, t» Sdim. 
iwrgh. Secretary and Superintendent of Natural Hittarf 
la the Societf of Scottish AnHguariee, jre. By Robot 
Kerr, F.R.S. and F.A.S. two vols. Svo. Edlnbnr^ : 
printed by Alexander Smellie, for John Anderson, 181 1, 
with a portrait and fac-«imile of his writing. A work. 
says Mr. Robert Chambers, perhaps disproportioned to 
the subject, but containing many curious anecdotes. 

t Henry Home, lord Kames, author of tbe Slementa of 
CriUciim, and other works, died Dec. 36, 1783. 

t An eminent physician, and authorofJFsMer'sX^facy 
to his Dmghters. He was bom at Aberdeea, JniM S, 
ITU, and died at Edinburgh, Feb. 9, I77S. 
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1796, Aiig. 5. Died, William Goldsmith, 
sereral years a bookseller in Fatemoster-row.and 
afterwards in Warwick-court, Newgate-street. 
Possessing landed property at Stretly, in Bed- 
fordshire, he was appointed high sheriff for that 
county in 1784. He died much lamented. 

1795, S^t. 10. Died, John Archdeacon, a 
very excellent printer, whom the university of 
Cambridge appointed to succeed Mr. Bentham, 
as their printer, and in which office he continued 
for many years. He died at Hemingfoid Ab- 
bots, aged seventy. 

1795, Oct. 21. Died, John Bewick, a very 
distinguished artist in wood engraving. He was 
a native of Ovington, on the banks of the Tyne, 
a few miles from Newcastle, and was seven years 
the junior brother of the celebrated Thomas 
Bewick, to whom, however, in conjunction with 
Mr. Beilby, he had served a seven years' appren- 
ticeship, and soon evinced talents and skill equal, 
if not superior, to those of his elder brother, in 
the olographic art. Unfortunately for the arts 
and lor society, of which he was an ornament, 
this promising individual was cut off in the 
thirty-fifth year of his age. 

17^5, Joseph Ridley was awarded by the 
society for encouragement of arts, a premium of 
forty guineas, for his improvement of the print- 
ing press. 

1795, Nov. 10. Mb. Aitken, bookseller, of 
London, convicted, in the court of king's bench, 
of publishing a certain immoral book called 
Harries List ofCovent Garden Xotiief, for which 
he was sentenced to pay a fine of £200 to the 
king, to be imprisoned until the fine be paid, 
and afterwards to find security for his good be- 
haviour for three years ; himself in j£250, and 
two sureties in J£100 each. Mr. Roach, a book- 
seller, was sentenced to twelve months' imprison- 
ment, and to find security for his good behaviour 
for three years, for the same offence. 

1795, Nov. In O'Harra's Histonf of New 
South Walet it is stated that the art of printing 
was introduced into New South Wales, but no 
mention is made of auy books printed, or name 
of the spot on which thepress was erected. 

1795, Lke. 1. Died, Thomas Spilsbury, the 
successor of the younger William Strahan, in the 
printing office on Snow-hill ; where he died, in 
the sixty-second year of his age. To distin- 
guished ability in his profession he joined the 
strictest integnty, amiable manners, and a style 
of conversation, which, whether the subject was 
gay or serious, never failed to delight. As his 
press was resorted to by eminent literary charac- 
ters, who often availed themselves of his critical 
remarks ; so have they, in return, uniformly 
borne testimony to his 'uncommon precision in 
ereiy thing appertaining to a pure genuine Eng- 
lish diction. He was the first person in this 
country who made it an express study to print 
French works with accuracy ; in which, having 
at that time only a slight acquaintance with that 
language, he by closeness of application soon 
arrived at such a mastery as to be pronounced, 
by many of the most accomplished scholars of 



that kingdom, resident in London, superior in 
point of correctness, even to the printers of Paris. 

1795, March. The Manehetler GazetU, No. 1. 
printed and published by Thomas Bowden and 
William Cowdroy, in Hunter's-lane. 

1795. The Sporting Magazine, No. 1. 

1795, Sept. 22. The Sylph. 

1796, Jan. 1. James Montgomery, printer 
of the Sheffield Iris, was convicted of publishing 
a libel in that paper upon colonel Athorpe, rela- 
tive to his conduct at the time of the riots in 
Sheffield on the 4th of August, 1795, and he was 
adjudged to six months' imprisonment in York 
castle, to pay a fine of JG30 to the king, and find 
security for his good behaviour for two years, 
himself in £100, and two sureties in £50 each. 

Blen'd with bcedom anoonfin'd, 
Dangeom cannot bold the socd i 

Who can chain the inuncttal mind ? 
None but he who spana the pole. 

Prom Prison AnuaemenU, written doringthe anthoc's 
oonHnement 

1796, Jan. 2. Died, Edward Ballard, aged 
eighty-eight years, printer and bookseller, in 
Little Britain. He was the last of the trade 
who inhabited that once grand emporium of 
books, where he died in the house in which he 
was bom. He had outlived his mental faculties, 
and was for some time used to be moved about 
in a chair. The family of the Ballards were 
famed for more than a century as the snpparters 
of literature; and amongst the first booksellers 
who sold books by a marked catalogue. The 
father of them was celebrated by John Dunton.* 
See pages 590 and 708 ante. 



* JohnDonton diaracteiizes the following bookaellen ; 

JoNATHAK OaaiNwooD, boolEseller and auctioneer, 
served his apprenticeehip with Mr. Cockiil, and had the 
chancter of being a very diligent aerrant. When he 
manied it was ndther for beaaty nor riches i ao that ha 
is a rare example of conjugal love and charaty. By the 
wise management of his domestic afldrs, he not only 
gained the afllections of his man (Ckandltr) but of all who 
knew him. He was a gieat Instance of self.4enial in his 
words and looks ; and never waa any converaatioa better 
tempered, for he knew how to be familiar, without making 
lilmself cheap. He waa a member of Dr. Annesley'a 
church, yet bad a larger soul than to confine his chanty 
to one party. His faUier waa a divine of the church ol 
England, but loved and valaed the image of God wbere- 
ever he found it ; and for his aon Jonathan, he waa ao 
well loved by the moderate conformists, that he had a 
considerable trade amongst them; yet Mr. Qreenwood 
waa far fzam a temporixer, and ever chose rather to be 
good than great. But I see it is neither piety nor dUigence 
gives a man any constant title to the goods of fortune j 
for though he had contracted a large acquaintance (and 
had Dr. Annesley's friendship, who helped him to Mr. 
Allen's Heart-work and other saleable copies) yet he con- 
cluded trading at last with as small a pittance of the world 
as he had to begin it ; so that the chief thing he has left 
to boast of is, a virtuous wife, and several small children. 
But he stUl deserves the love and esteem of all good men, 
for the worst that can be said of him is, '* There goes a 
poor honest man ;" which is much better than, " There 
goes a rich knave.'* 

Mr. Pawi.it, in Chancery-lane. He Is related to him 
that printed that excellent book called the Whol* Dut§ ^ 
Man. But, alas I the unde ta dead. For the Pawlet that 
is yet UvlDg, he is a man of a generous temper, and live* 
in the world like one that <a much above it. 

Mr. Ptson, In Redcroea-atreet, oS whom 1 never bought 
but sold— the more ia the pity— many hundred neama of 
"Kqurine Liturgg, BtHei of Naniz, and other booka that 
my friends had forgot to ask for. I might call Mr. Pyaon 
the waste paper atationer ot London, for I believahe boys 
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1796, Feb. 7. A forged French newspaper, 
called UEclair^ circulated iu London. On the 
3d of July, a verdict of £100 was given against 
D. Stuart, proprietor of the Morning Post, for 
sending the above paper to the proprietors of 



more of that necessary drug; than all the dty besidea. He 
is g;enerally seen in the same coat, though he has achanf^e 
of raiments — as if he thought men's hearts were rather to 
be changed t^an their garments. He is a man exactly 
made, even to a nail's-breadth, and is a great pattern of 
homiUty and justice. He is firm to his word and bargain, 
and by his beard and dress one would take him to be one 
of the antient philosophers. He is very quick of forgiving 
of Injuries — but for his wit and contentment (which has 
put him in the row of Christians) It is rather to be admired 
than commended. 

Mr. Ravbn. — He is my brother both by sign (Dunton's 
sign was the black raven] and trade ; and I do him no 
wrong if I call him the pattern and standard of wit and 
loyalty. He has the true art of governing himself and 
fomily ; and, in a word, my brother raven is whatever a 
aober man and a good bookseller ought to be. He is also 
a nice disputant, and can dress his thoaglita in very neat 
language. 

X saw him on his counter, where he sate. 

Busy in controversies sprang of late ; 

A gown and pen became him wondrous well, 

flu grave aspect had more of heaven than hell, 

Only there was a handsome picture by. 

To which he lent a comer oi his eye. 

iSi. Starkkt. — I formerly knew him in Fleet-street, 
and we renewed our acquaintance in Amsterdtun. He 
Would talk well on any subject, and had good-nature in 
his very looks. He printed a book relating to government, 
that forced him to leave his country. He was a brave 
assertor of English liberties to his last breath. 

Mr. Shblt.— He is a man so well known in the sta- 
tioners* company, that it is character enough to name 
him. In days of yore he has been something, but the case is 
so idtered, it were well now if I could call him nothing. 

Mr. Sahuxl Smith, bookseller to the Royal Society, 
deals very much in books of a foreign growth, and speaks 
Ttench and Latin with a great deal of fluency and ease. 
His shop is very beautiful and well furnished. He was 
one of those I invited to the funeral of my apprenticeship. 
His partner, Bbnjamin Walvord, is a very ingeoioos 
man, and knows books extraordinary well. 

Mr. Smith, near the Royal Exchange. His Ikir soul Is 
tenant to a lovely and well-proportioned body, his eyes 
are clear and shining, his brow proclaims fidelity, and his 
whole ftame of face and favour is a most perfect mixture 
of modesty and sweetness ; he has all the advantage of 
mtod and body, and an honest birth (being son to that 
eminent bookseller, Mr. Ralph Smith) conspiring to render 
him a happy person. 

Mr. Smith in the Strand. He was bom with auspicioas 
stars, has made several auctions with good success, and 
increases dally both in fame and ricfies. 

Thomas Simmons, formerly of Ludgate-street. He as 
well as his father printed for the famous Baxter, and was 
a most accomplished bookseller. His conjugal virtues 
have deserved to be set as an example to the primitive 
age ; they apprtmch so near to singtUarity in ours, that I 
can scarce speak of his love to his wife, without a satire 
npon others. If any diffcreuce is, it is who of the two 
s^sU be most obliging ; so that if all be true that I have 
heard of them, I am ready to conclude they are a pair of 
angels sent below to make marriage amiable in their 
persons. And, lastly, if I consider Mr. Simmons as a 
father, how tender he is of his children. He takes care to 
form the minds of his daughters by the principles of 
virtue, and to set out his sons In the fair way to heaven ; 
and none are too great to follow this pious example, for it 
Is ttie duty of parents, from the highest to the lowest, to 
se ethdr children brought up in the fear of God. 

Mr. SrasD, in Exchange- alley. He has the honour to 
print for sir William Dawes, Dr. Smith, and other eminent 
churchmen. He is a very modest quiet man. and never 
inrinaates his merit by any other means than the pious 
things he speaks or prints. 

Mr. SBaowsBDRT. — The morning of his life was clear 
and calm, and ever since his whole life has been a con- 
ttnned series of honesty, then no wonder he printed for 
Jadge Hale. He merits the name of " Universal Book- 
seller ;" and is ftuniUarly acquainted with all the books that 
are extant in any language. He keeps his stock in exccl- 



the Telegraph; and on the foUowuig day a ver- 
dict of jCldOO was given against Mr. Dickinson, 
for falsely accusing Mr. Goldsmid, the money 
broker, of forging the above. 

1796. The Holy BibU, two vols. 4to. printed 



lent order, and will find any book as ready as I can find a 
word in the dictionary. He is a great ornament to the sta- 
tioners* company, andmayjnstly becaUedwn«ra6teficirhis 
heavenly aspect, wherein gravity and sweetness are well 
compouaded. I shall only add, he is a constant fre- 
quenter of Sturbridge fair (where Mr. Blagravr, and be 
once made me free), and perhaps Ls the only bookseller 
that understands /mr keeping to any advantage. 

Mr. Shbrmbrdine Is a nmo of very quick parts. I have 
heard him say be would forgive any man tibat could cat^ 
him. His shop is usually well furnished with valoaiu* 
books : out of which I once made a very choice coUectitxi. 
He understands his trade to a nicety, and talks much to 
the purpose, if one could but trace him. He will give ■• 
much for a library as any man whatsoever -, and I thinls. 
he learned this generous quality from his Master Hussey, 
who once gave seventy-five pounds for a parcel of books 
that I thought I had purchased too dear at sixty. 

Mr. SouTHBY.— He had the hairiness to find a wife of a 
good fortune ■, but, meeting with disappointments In 
trade, he retired to a coffee-hotise in Foster-lane ; but no 
misfortunes have made honest Southby forget the daties 
of a husband, the ties of Mendship, or the dtung Justice to 
those he dealt with. He print^ for Mr. SmiUties arid 
other eminent churchmen ; but it was not his luck to get 
an estate b^ authors ; and I wish he may get it by coffee, 
as I believe he would, did the booksellers of London give 
him that generous encouragement as his fair dealing' 
amongst them deserved. 

Mr. SwALL — He was once a rising son in trade; Imt 
his sun is set in a cloud, aud he is now reckoned amongst 
the unfortunates. He was owner of a great dal of wit 
and learning, and, perhaps, had he not knowm it, had still 
been as thriving as ever. He was much admired fior all 
his projects (esp^Hally that of Onplo), and even the first 
blossoms of his youth paid us aU that could be expected 
from a ripening manhood ; while he was but an apprentice 
in Comhill, he could outwit most other booksellers ; and 
when he traded for himself, he could find none to snzpass 
him but h'"iH eK alone. 

But here John Dunton, is thy skill confinM, 
Thou canst not paint his nobler sool and mind ; 
No pen the praise he merits can indite ; 
Himself, to represent himself, most write. 

Mr. Saundsrs. — He lived in the New Exchange, and 
had the honour to be personally known to very many of 
the nobility and gentry of the first rank in England : and 
there was scarce a bookseller in London bnt had a kind- 
ness for him. If any hated him it was the fair sex, for his 
living so long a bachelor ; but they might excuse him, for 
he vras too busy to think of love, and too hon»t to marry 

for money. I discovered that robbed his warehouse^ 

for which be became my friend to the day of his death. 

Ralph Stmpson.— He is one whose piety and virtue 
has measured the chains of Providence, and accordingly 
makes a due estimate of all occurrences. He is a po'soo 
of great Integrity, and much respected by all that know 
him. He printed some essays of sir William Temple ; and 
being very industrious, is like to be rich in a few years. 

Mr. Tract on London Bridge. His religion is not con- 
fined to the church any more than the shop; his behavioar 
in his family is grave and exemplary} his devotion con- 
stant ; his care over his household is lender and impartial ; 
and to his servants he seems a father rather than a master. 

Richard Wbllinoton. — He is industrious and inde- 
fatigable in his calling ; has the intimate acquaintance of 
several excellent pens, and therefore can never want 
copies } and trust him for managing and improving them. 
He has a pretty knack at keeping his word ; and f expect 
to see him master of the company at least, if not a gold 
chain about his neck, before he dira. 

Mr, Waewv w. — He Is a person of great modesty and wit^ 
and if I may judge by his poems, perhaps the most in- 
genious bard, of a bookseller, in London. Dryden, with- 
out condescending, might call him brother. His mind is 
none of those narrow ones who know one thing and are 
ignorant of a thousand ; but, on the contrary. It is so very 
large, that although it cannot be said Walwyn knows 
every thing equally well, yet it is most certain he cmn 
give an excellent account of all things ; and far farming 
of titles, commend me to Herbert Walwyn ; for 1 could 
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by Millar Ritchie, Albion-buildings, Bartholo- 
mew-close, London. Mr. Ritchie, may justly be 
considered the father of English fine printing, 
and the specimen which he gave in this bible 
renders him worthy of the title. A curious cir- 
cumstance attended the printing of it ; when it 
was far advanced towards conclusion, the two 
unirersities, and the king's printer, obtained an 
injunction to prevent its progress ; just at this 
period some person was printing a bible at Dub- 
lin, under the title of Jachton't Family Bible, 
widiout notes. Mr. W. Jackson, the university 
printer, at Oxford, brought an action against the 
Irish printer. It was solemnly argued, and the 
Irish court determined that a restriction upon 
printing authentic copies of the scriptures was 
not good, and the bible was proceeded with. 
Upon this,- Mr. Ritchie also took the liberty to 
proceed with his bible, and no more was heard 
of the injunetion. Two unique copies, upon 
India paper, printed on one side only, were taken. 
It was printed for John Parsons, Paternoster-row. 

1796, March 1. Died, George Swindells, 
printer, in Hanging-bridge, Manchester, at the 
early age of thirty-six. He was a native of 
Disley, in Cheshire. Mr. Swindells was one of 
of the earliest publishers of works in nuinbers in 
that town ; and be also established an extensive 
business in ballads, Christmas carols, &c. which 
is still carried on by his eldest son, John. 

1796, March 22. In an edict published at 
Erfurt, in Germany, for the instructions of the 
censors, or licensers of the press, provision is 
made, that those who publisn poems shall pay 
doable price per sheet for the writings they sub- 
mit to official examination. 



Ktre an instance in wtiich he exceeded a dab of wits io 
tbat Dice airUr. 

Mr. W ST, cutter in wood, made all the cats for The 

Man in M« Uovn," ftc., and all sacb as I wanted for 
AthenM, Stc. Mr. W— «t did the curious flowers for Sal- 
mon's Herbal^ and exceeds all the town for cutting: in 
wood. He has ^t a habit of melting: his penny, and once 
a month is as great as a king ; but abating that reelinz 
vice, w— St is an honest man, and has about liim all tliat 
unaflbcted neglect of pomp in clothes, lodging, fumitoie, 
which agrees with Ills sedentary course of life. 

Mr. , I fbrget lUs name, but I thiniL I can describe 

his person and qualities, so as any bookseller may know 
liim. His person is tail and slender, his eyes quick and 
sparkling, and his features flourish in an oval form. So 
much for his body. As to bis qualities, he is very pious, 
just, humble, modest, sincere, and the care he takes of his 
aged father will bring a blessing on all he has. Bat I need 
not enlarge ; for he tbat will read the character (Psalm xr) 
of "an inhabitant of that holy hill" will there read his 
true and most pure character. 

Matthbw Wotton, a very cooiteons obliging man. His 
trade lies much among lawyers. He is so just to his word, 
that, if he was immonal, it would be altogether as good 
dependence as his bond. I hear he is a rising man ; and I 
am heartly glad of It, for the goods of this life can scarce 
fall into the hands of one who is better disposed to ose 
them well. 

[Thomas Wotton, son of the above, acquired great re- 
putation both as an author and bookseller, lived many 
years at the Three Daggers and Queen's Head, against St. 
Donstan's church, where he succeeded his father, and 
wliere ha published, in 1727, the earliest history that we 
have of the English BaroneU^ being a Qenealogicat and 
HUtorieat AeeomU 0/ their Families, three vols. I2mo. — 
1741, enlarged to Ave vols. Svo. Mr. Wotton was the pub- 
lisher of many worlcs of very considerable merit. He was 
master of the company ol stationers in 1757; and after 
having long retired from business, died at Point Pleasant, 
Sorry, April 1, 1789.]— WfcAoli. 



1796, April. Died, Theophilus Thornton, 
bookseller, Southampton-street, Covent-garden. 
He was possessed of considerable talents; par- 
ticularly conversant in rare tracts and scarce 
portraits, but unfortunately had a very slender 
constitution; and was for some year; very in- 
firm. He was the son of the rev. Abume Tbom- 
ton, of East Bergholt, Suffolk, who died in 
December, 1772. Young Thornton was bom 
about 1759 ; and in 1773 was placed in his ser- 
vice till 1784, when he commenced business on 
his own account. He lost his wife and only 
child in 1787, which so deeplyaffected his spirits 
that he never thoroughly recovered ; and died at 
his ]odgings,in Kentish Town, aged thirty-seven. 

1796, May. Died, John Bilbv, son of the 
rev. Mr. Bilby, who had been bred a printer, of 
which be became so much enamoured, that he 
worked regularly a few hours a-day, gratii, for 
the period of fifty years. He died at Nottingham. 

1796, May 6. Died, JoBV Binns, bookseller, 
of Leeds, in Yorkshire, was the eldest son of 
Nathaniel Binns, bookseller, Halifax, who died 
at an advanced age, in January, 1801. He was 
taught the art of bookbinding. Sec. under his 
father. About the age of twenty he went to 
London, and was employed by Mr. Crowder, 
bookseller, much to the satisfaction of his em- 
ployer. From thence be removed to Leeds, 
where he commenced business on his own 
account, and where he prosecuted it with avidity 
and singular success. Mr. Binns published his 
first catalogue in 1767; and continued to publish 
one for some time, every two or three years ; but 
for several years previous to his decease he pub- 
lished a catalogue annually. Mr. Binns was in 
business about thirty years. He died at Gran- 
tham, on a journey from London, at the age of 
fifty-two years. ' He was interred in St. Peter's 
church, Leeds^where a handsome marble monu- 
ment is erected to his memory. He was twice 
married. He was most indefatigable in business ; 
and his bibliographical knowledge was excelled 
by few. He was a partner in the Leeds Com- 
mercial Bank, under the firm of Scott, Binns, 
Nicholson, and Smith, from its commencement 
till his death. Mr. Binns was a very respectable 
amateur in the science of music; and about his 
eighteenth year be compiled a Dictionary of 
Mutic, whicn in a few years was published under 
the name of Hoyle. Mr. Binns was twice mar- 
ried, and left two sons and three daughters. He 
was immediately succeeded in the business by 
bis eldest son John ;* but he, being of a delicate 
constitution, died in a few years. The second 
son, Thomas, then entered upon the business, 
who, as well as his brother, engaged John Hea- 
ton to superintend and take the executive part of 
the business, and who succeeded them in the 



* In 171)4, the property of the Leeds Mercury was trans- 
ferred by James Bowling, the proprietor and editor, to 
Messrs. John Binns and George Brown, in whose hands 
it continued till March 7, 1801, when Uie copyright was 
purchased by Edward Baines, i>y whom, in conjunction 
with bis son, Edward, the Mercury Is still conducted, and 
now ranks as one of the first provincial newspapers, in 
point of circulation, in the three kingdoms. 
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same premises, which he commenced in conse- 
quence of the second son's seveie Ulness and 
subsequent death. 

1796, May 8. Kyd Wake, a journeyman 
printer of London, was convicted of insulting 
his majesty in his passage to and from the par- 
liament house, by hissing and using several in- 
decent expressions, and was sentenced to be im- 
prisoned and kept to hard labour in Gloucester 
jail for the term of tive years, solitary confine- 
ment ; to stand once in the pillory ; and to find 
security in jGIOOO for his good behaviour for ten 
years. He had his head shaved, and wore the 
prison dress, consisting of a blue and yellow 
jacket and trousers, a woollen cap, and a pair of 
wooden shoes. Wake at last came to an un- 
timely end, being crushed to death between the 
wheels of a waggon and a post in Paul's chain, 
St Paul's church yard, March 15, 1807. 

1796, 7un« 6. Died, Damiel Prince, many 
years a very eminent bookseller and printer at 
Oxford, of which he was a native. During the 
long period of his being manager of the univer- 
sity press, many valuable publications of course 
passed under his superintendence. Those in 
which he most prided himself will he seen by 
the following list, which not long before his 
death he transmitted to Mr. John Nichols, of 
London, as a curionty : 

Bladutone't Magna Charia, 1769, 4to. 

Marmora OjonUmia, 1 783, folio. 

£Mer< SfMVl* Cortehpltorum, 1770, foUo. 

BlackstoDe's Cammmtarta, fear vols. 4to. tbiid edit. 

1770, ttc. 
Kennicotf s HArem Bible, two vols, folio, I77S. 
OttnniM Optra, ten vols. Ito. 1784. 
Bndlejr's Obtenatimu and Tabltf, all printed in 1788, 

but not pablished for some yeus after. 

Mr. Prince married a sister of Dr. Hayes ; and 
died in New College lane, Oxford, in his eighty- 
fifth year, to the loss of many persons who were 
the objects of his bounty, and by all who had 
the happiness to enjoy his friendship. 

1796, Aug. 8. Died, John Nicholson, book- 
seller, at Cambridge, aged sixty-six years, «vho 
by unremitting attention to business for forty- 
five years, acquired considerable property, and 
was in the university better known by the name 
of Mapi or Pictures, from his constant habit 
of offering those articles at the different cham- 
bers. He established a very capital circu- 
lating library, including most of the lecture 
books read in the university, and also many of 
the best and scarcest authors in various other 
branches of literature; by which means the 
students were enabled to furnish themselves with 
the works of the best writers at a small expense. 
He presented to the university a whole-lengdi 
portrait of himself (painted by Keinagle) loaded 
with books, which bangs in the staircase of the 
public library, and under it a print engraven 
bom it 

1796. Thomas Scott, rector of Aston Sand- 
ford, in Buckinghamshire, published a family 
Bible, in numbers, which proved the ruin of 
Bellamy the publisher. The work was sold by 
the assignees, but Mr. Scott not having parted 



with the copyright, printed another in oppoation 
to it, and gained his object. Four volumes, 4to. 
dth edition, 1810. 

1796, Sept. 25. Died, Stephen Fletcher, 
a bookseller at Oxford, in which city he was 
bom, and where he died in the eighty-second 
year of his age. 

1796, Oct. Died, Joan Crocse, printerofthe 
Norfolk Chronicle, for thirty-five years, and dur- 
ing that period was always distinguished for his 
integrity and goodness of heart. He died at 
Norwich, aged fifty-eight years, and was suc- 
ceeded in his business by Messrs. Stephenson and 
Matchelt. 

1796. Died, Edward Johnston, bookseller. 
He was the son of William Johnston, a book- 
seller of long-established reputation, in Lud- 
gate-street, w-ho relinquished the business to his 
son about the year 1770 ; and was afterwards 
appointed stationer to the board of ordnance. 
He died, at a very advanced age, in 1804. Mr. 
Edward Johnston, who inherited a good fortune 
from his maternal grandfather, Edward Owen, 
printer of the Gazette; retired from biraness, 
and died in Dublin. 

1796, Oct. i)te(j, Thomas Bailey, warehouse- 
man at the printing office of the university of 
Cambridge ; a man of very singular character. 
The week before his death, being apparently in 
good health, he ordered his coffin to be made of 
red deal, in the rough, which he garnished with 
herbs, giving also orders to be buried without a 
shroud ; and even proceeded to hire and pay his 
bearers, predicting his own death to take place 
on the Saturday following, — ^he lived, however, 
until the Wednesday. 

1796, Oct. 26. Died, Edward Jobmsom, 
bookseller, many years partner with Mr. Dodd, 
in Ave-Maria-lane, and afterwards bis successor. 
He died at Reinite,in his eighty-seventh year. 

1796. Died, Mr. Potts, an eminent printer 
and bookseller in the city of Dublin, and pro- 
prietor of Saunder't New$ Letter. 

1796, Nov. 20. Joseph Burks was sentenced 
in the court of king's bench, to be imprisoned in 
Coldbath-fields, to hard labour for two years, 
and at the end of that period to enter into 
recognizances in the sum of £600, for his good 
behaviour seven years, for publishing a libel, 
A Summary of the Duties of Citizenthip. 

1796, Dee. 10. Died, Sackville Parker, a 
bookseller at Oxford, in which city he was bom, 
and where he died in his eighty-ninth year. 

1796, Jan. 7. The Reaper, by Mr. Maude, of 
Wensley Dale, and was originally published in 
the York Chronicle ; these essays were continued 
till Thursday June 22, 1779. 

1796, Jan. The Monthly Mirror. 

1796. The TriJUr, published at Edinburgh. 

1796, March. The Watchman. This lilUe 
miscellany was printed at Bristol, though pub- 
lished in London; and was the production of 
S. T. Coleridge, well known to the public for 
the sublimity and originality of his poetical 
effusions. It closed wiui the tenth number. 

1796, March. The Monthly Magaxine, No. I. 
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1796. Tke Pener ; euayt moral, biographical, 
nnd literary, by John WaUcins, LL.D., and dedi- 
cated to S(Us8 Hannah More. Dr. Watkins was 
the editor of the Orthodox Churchman's Maga- 
zine till its tenninadon. 

1796. Feb. The Eugenian, published in the 
Monthly Magazine. 

1797. The Brighton Guide. This paper was 
the production of John Williams, a literary 
aspirant, who generally assumed the name of 
Anthony Pasouin.* 

1796, Apnl 25. The Ghott, ended Nov. 16. 

1796, The Trifier, published at Edinburgh. 

1796, July. Monthly Magazine. 

1796. The Lynx. 

1796, TTie Enquirer ; RejUctiont on Educa- 
tion, Manner*, and Literature, by William God- 
win, well known in the literary and political 
world. For some time Mr. Godwin kept a 
bookseller's shop in Skinner-street, Snow-hill, 
London, where he ushered into the world many 
rery useful works tending to facilitate the in- 
struction of youth. 

1796, Nov. Quiz, bv a society of gentlemen. 

1797, Feb. 6. Diet/, I'homas Longman, many 
yean a considerable bookseller in Fatemoster- 
low, and nephew to Thomas Longman, noticed 
at page 695 ante, to whose business be succeeded. 
He was a man of the most exemplary character, 
both in his profession and in private life, and as 
ttoiveisally esteemed for his benevolence as for 
his integrity. He died at Hampstead, aged 
rixty-six, and was succeeded by his sou Thomas, 
who with a considerable portion of the well- 
earned wealth, inherited the good qualities of 
his &ther, and carried on the business of a 



* He was bom in the metropolis, and had his education 
at Merchant Taylor's School, where he suflflered chastise- 
ment for an epigram upon Mr. Knox, the thizii master. 
At the age of seventeen, he was placed with a painter, 
bat quitted that profession to commence author and trans- 
lator. When he was no more than eighteen, he wrote a 
defence of Garrick against Dr. Kenrick, which procured 
him the friendship of the BilUsh Roedns. About two 
years afterwards, he went to Ireland, and daring his resi- 
dence in Dublin, he edited several periodical pntiications ; 
bat having attacked the government during the adminis- 
tration of the duke of Rutland, a prosecution was com- 
menced against him, and he was obliged to decamp, leav- 
ine.the printers to endnie the Judgment. In 1784, he was 
associated with Mr. Bate Dudley, in conducting the Morn- 
ing Heraidt but a violent quarrel breaking out between 
them, Williams wrote an intemperate satire on his anta^- 
nist, for which he was prosecuted. The action, however, 
terminated by the interference of some friends. In 1787, 
Williams accompanied bis friend PQon to Prance, and on 
hia retom commenced a paper called The Brighton Ouide. 
He next settled at Bath, from which place he was also 
under the necessity of withdrawing precipitately ; and in 
1797, we find him in the court of king's bench, as plain- 
tiff in an action against Faulder the bookseller, for a libel 
contained in Mr. GiUbrd's poem, entitled The Baviad. 
where, in one of the notes, the author speaking of the 
ocribbier, observes, that "he was one so lost to every 
sense of decency and shame, that his acq u ainta n ce was 
infamy, and his touch poison.** In this cause the plain- 
tiff was nonsuited, solely from the proof that was ex- 
Mbited of liaving himself grossly libelled every respect- 
able character in the kingdom, from the sovereign down to 
the lowest of his subjects. He was afterwards engaged as 
a theatrical reporter on one of our newspapers j but hap- 
pening to write a critiqae on a celebrated actor, who, in 
fact, &d not perform at all on the night when he was 
described as having mnrdered lUs part, the calnmniator 
was dismissed. 



bookseller, hitherto unknown in this countrr. 
Another son, George, (who was M.P. for Maid- 
stone,) was of equal consequence as a wholesale 
stationer. 

1797, Feb. 6. John Smith sentenced in the 
court of king's bench to be imprisoned and kept 
to hard labour in Clerkenwell house of correction, 
for two years, and at the end of tliat time to 
enter into recognizances in the sum of JSIOOO for 
his good behaviour for five years, for publishing 
a work called the Dutiesof Citizemhip. 

1797, Feb. 13. Died, William Brown, book- 
seller, in Essex-street, in the Strand, London. 
He served his apprenticeship with, and was 
afterwards many years journeyman to Mr. 
Sandby, on whose quitting business, about 
1765, he opened the shop in which he died, after 
a week's illness, aged sixty-three years, and was 
buried at Enfield. He was succeeded in busi- 
ness by Mr. Robert Bickerstaffe. Mr. Brown 
married the only sister of Mr. Harrison, surgeon 
and apothecary of Enfield, and of the rev. Mr. 
Harrison, dissenting minister at Warrington, by 
her he had only one son, who died an infant ; 
and she died in 1795. He divided his fortune 
between her brothers and their children, after 
making provision for his own poor relations, who 
were very few. 

1797, Feb. 19. Died, James Doosley, the 
brother, the partner, and successor in business 
of Robert Dodsley,* noticed at page 711 ante. 
James Dodsley was very early in life invited 
by his brother Robert (who was twenty-two 
years older than himself,) to assist him in 
business, and became an active and useful 
partner, in conjunction with whom he published 
many works of the firet celebrity; ana after his 
brother's retirement, in 1759, continued the 
business with the same perseverance, and acquir- 
ing wealth with honour to himself and credit to 
the public. In 1782 he suggested to the Rock- 
ingham administration the plan of the tax on 
receipts; which, thoueh troublesome to the 
trader, has been productive of considerable 
revenue to the state. A few years after (1788) 
he was nominated as a proper person to be sheriff 
of London and Middlesex; in excuse for which 
he cheerfully paid the customary fine. It is 
worth noticing, as a literary anecdote, that he 
sold no less than 18,000 copies of Mr. Burke's 
famous Rejlectioiu on the French Revolution; 
with considerable advantage both to himself 
and to the author, to whom he made a very 
handsome compliment for the profits. — His 
property (which was estimated to be about 
£70,000,) he gave principally to nephews and 
nieces, and their descendants. By a habit of 
secluding himself from the world, Mr. Dods- 
ley, (who certainly possessed a liberal heart and 
a strong understanding) had acquired many 
peculiarities. He at one time announced an 
mtention of quitting trade ; but in less than a 
fortnight, repenting the resolution, again adver- 

* or Robert Dodsley there is a portrait by sir Joshua 
Raynolds, engraved by S. F. Ravenet, prefixed to his work 
called Tri/tf, published in 1777. 

G 
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llsed that he should continue in business, and 
re-solicited the favour of his friends. For some 
years prenous, however, he kept no public shop, 
but continued to be a large wholesale dealer in 
books, of his ov»n copy-right. Of these, a part, 
to the amount of several thousand pounds, was 
burnt by an accidental fire in a, warehouse which 
he had not prevailed on himself to insure ; but the 
loss of which he was philosopher enough to bear 
without the least apparent emotion ; and sold to 
a gentleman, the chance of the fragments of 
waste-paper that might be saved, for a single 
hundred pounds. This agreement was not ful- 
filled, but the whole remainder was afterwards 
•old for 80 guineas. He kept a carriage many 
years; but studiously wished that his friends 
should not know it; nor did he ever use it on the 
eastern side of Temple-bar. He purchased an 
estate, with a small house upon it, between 
Chislehurst and Bromley ; on the house he ex- 
pended an incredible sum, more than would 
have re-built one of twice the size, which after- 
wards he rarely visited, and at length let, with 
the estate, on along lease, at a very low rent — 
Though he often expressed his apprehension that 
the law (if he should die intestate) would not 
dispose of his property as he could wish, he 
never could persuade himself to make a wiU till 
be was turned of 70 ; after which time he made 
four; the last of them Jan. 4, 1797, not long 
before his decease. He was buried in St. 
James's church, Westminster ; and in the chan- 
cel on an open book of marble is inscribed: 

Sacred to the memory of Jambs Dodiliv, 

muiy yean an eminent bookaeller in Fall Mall. 

He died Feb. ig, 17»7, aged 74. 

Bis body lie* boiled in this chnrch. 

He was a man of a retired and contemplative turn of mind, 

though engaged tn a very extensive line of pabUc bosiness. 

He was upright and liberal in all his dealings ; 

a friend to the afflicted in general, 

and to the poor of this parish in particular. 

Mr. Dodsley left nearly £400 to the company 
of stationers ; £1000 each to Mr. George Nicol, 
and Mr. John Walter,* booksellers, two of his 
executors ; £4000 to Mr. John Freeborn, who 
had been several years his assistant in business; 
to Webster, his attorney, £1000 ; to his maid- 
servant £500 ; to his coachman £500, and also 
his carriage and horses ; and to the poor of St. 
James's, Westminster, £200 three per cent. 

1797, March 3. Died, Thomas Wbioht, 
printer, who was first employed in the office of 
Mr. Archibald Hamilton, who died in 1793. 
He commenced business about 1766, first in 
Chancery-lane, and afterwards in Peterborough- 
court, till his death. Mr. Wright was a well- 
educated, sensible man, printed several works of 
consequence, and was much respected by many 
literary men of the first eminence. He planned 
some works for others, and meditated some for 
himself, particularly one on the same plan as 
Nichols's Literary Anecdotet, which, says Mr. 
Nichols, his own professional knowledge would 
have enabled him to have performed with credit. 



• Served his apprenticeship with Robert Dodsley. 



He printed the We$tminiter Magazine, in which 
he had marked the writer of every article, in a 
copy which probably still exists. He had, in 
like manner, when at Mr. Hamilton's, prefixed 
the names of the writers to the Critical Revieit. 
In a preface to the second volume of Euayi and 
Criticisma, by Dr. Goldsmith, 1798, Mr. Seward 
says, " The late Mr. Thomas Wright, printer, a 
man of literary observation and experience, had, 
during his connexion with those periodical pub- 
lications in which the early works of Dr. Gold- 
smith were originally contained, carefully marked 
the several compositions of the different writers 
as they were dehvered to him to print. Being, 
therefore, it was supposed, the only person able 
to separate the genuine performances of Gold- 
smith from those of other writers in these mis- 
cellaneous collections, it became the wish of 
several admirers of the author of the Traveler 
and Deterted Village, that his authentic writings 
should no longer be blended with other doubt- 
ful or spurious pieces. Mr. Wright was theie- 
fore recommended, and prevailed upon, to print 
the present selection, which he had just com- 
pleted at the time of his death." 

1797, March 28. Died, John Merrt, an 
eminent stationer in Bishopsgate-street witbiii, 
and for twenty-seven years one of the common- 
council for that ward. He was possessed of an 
uncommon strength of understanding, and an 
inflexible integrity. He resided at Lewishun, 
and had been for two or three years past tor- 
mented with an unconquerable asthma. See- 
ing his approaching death, he in the preceding 
month resigned the key of the city seal, witfl 
which the corporation of London had long en- 
trusted him. 

1797, April 18. Died, Abraham Badcock, 
bookseller, at the comer of St. Paul's church- 
yard. His judgment of books was good; and 
he possessed literary talents himself which might 
have been greatly useful to the world, had cir- 
cumstauces called them into exercise. A few of 
the best-designed books for children were written 
by him at moments of leisure : and it is believed 
that few of the numerous writers of either sex, 
whose labours have first met public attention 
from that long-famed receptacle, were without 
considerable obligations to nis friendly and Ju- 
dicious suggestions. To the chasteness, delicacy, 
and decorum of style, so peculiarly necessary to 
be preserved in books intended for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of youth, his attention was 
particularly directed ; and to this object be has 
been frequently known to sacrifice what, by lest 
considerate judges, might have been deemed 
well worthy of publication. To the character 
of this worthy man, the pen can scarcely do jus- 
tice, without seeming to bestow panegyric. On 
general subjects few men, perhaps, thought 
more justly; in all transactions of business no 
one could conduct himself with more urbanity. 
With the diligence and accuracy of a trades- 
man, he most happily blended the manners and 
principles of a gentleman. Superior to the petty 
attentions to immediate proht, which actuate 
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many persous in trade, be was the liberal patron, 
the able and faitbful adviser, the unostentatious 
but sincere friend. An innate sense of strict 
honour, by which all bis dealings were directed 
and governed (though often thought impracti- 
cable in trade, and, in his particular, often dis- 
advantageous in a pecuniary point of view), 
obtained for him that mental satisfaction with 
which no pecuniary emolument can enter into 
competition. It gained him the universal 
esteem and admiration of all who knew him ; 
and what greater earthly happiness can a human 
being aspire at or enjoy ? 

1797, April. Died, Orion Adams, a journey- 
man printer, whose eventful life would occupy a 
rolnme of more than ordinary dimensions. He 
was a native of Manchester, and son of Mr. 
Roger Adams, original proprietor and printer of 
the Manchester Weekly Journal, 1719, and after- 
wards of the Chester Courant; to which property 
Orion would, by right, have succeeded, had not 
his instability and eccentricities prevented it. For 
the last fifty years bis life had been a lamentable 
scene of chequered events. In Birmingham 
(with his partner Boden), and at Manchester, 
Chester, Plymouth, and Dublin, he may be re- 
membered as a master printer; and there are 
very few London or provincial printing-offices in 
the kingdom where he has not occasionally 
worked as a journeyman.* For several years he 
practised a kind oi itinerant or pedestrian pil- 
grimage; and frequently, after he had attained 
his 70th year, walked from London to Chester 
aud back, with a heart as light as his pocket ; 
for, under all adversities, his temper was cheer- 
ful, obliging, and friendly. He was intimately 
acquainted with many of the first characters of 
the stage, particulai-Iy Barry, Mossop, Ryder 
(with whose father, as a printer, he was in part- 
nership in Dublin,) and many others; and at 
the memorable Stratford jubilee, Orion Adams 
was distinguished as a brilliant character from 
Birmingham, in his own carriage, though, a 
few months aiter, such was the versatility of bis 
fortune, he sunk into the humble character of a 
distributor of play-bills to an itinerant company. 
He died in a very obscure lodging near Chester, 
at the age of eighty years, in great poverty. 

1797, AfHl 29. Died, William Whitting- 
Ham, an eminent printer and bookseller at Lynn, 
in Norfolk, and editor of the continuation of 
Blomefield's History of Norfolk, by Mr. Par- 
kins; of Burton's Leicestershire; Philpot's 
Kent; a part of Thornton's Nottinghamshire ; 
and of an abridgement of Blomefield's Norfolk, 
of which only a few numbers were published. 

1797. The stamp duty upon newspapers was 
raised from twopence to threepence halfpenny ; 
jC12 5s. per thousand, being a discount of six- 
teen per cent. Price to the public, sixpence ; to 



* In the letters of Daniel Prince, at Oxford, to Mr. Googh 
and John Nichols, London, there is the following notice of 
Adanu ; *' Oct. 8, 1 7gs, I send this by Orion Adams, an old 
itinerant type, remembered by me alxrat iMty years." 

There was a Thomas Adanu, a joameyman printer, who 
worked many years with Mr. John Miller, printer of the 
Lcmkm Eftemng Pott. 



the trade, 1 \s. per quire of twenty-seven sheets.* 
In July, 1801, paper having increased to 30i. or 
more, per ream, application was made for a 
further discount, and it was increased to twenty 
percent. oriSll Ms. llti. per thousand. In 1803, 
paper being greatly reduced, viz. to jGl 2t. tid. 
per ream, the discoimt was reduced to sixteen 
per cent, and \Bs. additional. In 1809, the 
price of the newspaper was raised to sixpence 
halfpenny, paper having risen to £2 I6s. and 
even £3 per ream, and the price to the trade 
was 12(. per quire of twenty-seven sheets. 

1797. The following were the principal perio- 
dicals published, with the number sold : 

TITLK. SOLD. PBOPaiXTORX. 

Monthlf Rnlew 5«00 .... Orifflths. 

Uomihlg Magaxme SOOO ... Phillips. 

Qentleman^t Magazine . . 4550 . . . Nichols. 

British Critic SSOO RiTincton & Co. 

European Magazine .... 3350 .... Sewell & Co. 

Critical ReiHew, 3500 Hamilton & Co. 

UntBcrtal Magazine 1750 .... Beat & Co. 

Analytical Rettiew 1500 .... Johnson. 

Repertort 1000 Wyatt. 

Annate of Agriculture lOOO .. . Yoang. 

Nicholson's Journal .... 750 Robinson. 

Medical Bevltw 750.... Boosey&Co. 

The Neip Annual Register had attained a sale 
of seven or eight thousand annually. The greatest 
number sold by any monthly publication was 
14,000 of the Town and Country Magazine, 
printed by Archibald Hamilton ; but at his death, 
ID 1792, It was discontinued. 

1707. Newspapers first published at Constan- 
tinople, the capital of Turkey. 

1797, June 21. Seditious societies and read- 
ing-rooms suppressed by an act of parliament. 

1797. M. Peignot mentions a work privately 

Jrinted, at the chateau de Dampierre, near St. 
can d'Angely, in France, being the Adventures 
of Robiruon Crusoe, in English and French, 
printed by a lady for her amusement. 

1797. Francis Ambrose Dioot, Fibmin 
DiDOT, and L. H. Herban, printers, in Paris, 
obtained patents for their inventions of stereo- 
type printing : for a short time they were in 
partnership; but afterwards, they stereotyped 
works on their own accotmt. It has been stated 
by the French, that the merit of the invention 
properly belongs to Finnin Didot ; but, by what 
we have laid before our readers, it is evident, 
that however much he contributed towards its 
present advanced state, to him belongs not the 
merit of the invention. 

1797, Nov. 20. Died, Roger Payhe, the 
celebrated bookbinder in Duke's-court, St. Mar- 
tin's-lane, London, to the no small regret of 
several founders of magnificent libraries; and 
whose personal history is one among the many, 
of the ability of a man being rendered nearly 
useless by the dissoluteness of his habits. He 
stands an example to the young, of mere talent, 
unattended with perseverance and industry, never 
leading to distinction, — of great ability, clouded 

* In 1794, the doty on newspapers, published in sheets, 
was twopence halfpenny, and on half sheets, twopence ; 
provided that every such sheet shall not exceed twenty- 
eight iochcs in Icnffth, and twenty inches in breadth. 
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by intemperance and consequent indiscretion, 
causing the world only to regret liow much may 
have been lost, that might have been developed 
had the individual's course been different, and 
his excellences directed so as to have produced 
the best results ; but, unfortunately, like too 
many in the same class in society, having no 
command over themselves, when in possession 
of a few shillings, live jovially ; and when that 
is exhausted, almost famishing, and always in a 
state of destitution. Roger Payne was bom in 
Windsor Forest, and first became initiated in 
the rudiments of the art he afterwards became 
so distinguished a professor uf, under the auspices 
of Mr. Pote, bookseller to Eton college. From 
this place he came to London, where he was 
first employed by Thomas Osborne, bookseller, 
of Holbom. Disagreeing on some matters, he 
subsequently obtained employment from Thomas 
Payne, of the King's Mews, who ever after 
proved a friend to hira, although, of the same 
name, was not related. He established him in 
ousiness near Leicester-square, about the year 
1766-1770, and the encouragement he received 
from his patron, and many wealthy possessors of 
libraries, was such that the happiest results, and 
a long career of prosperity, might have been 
anticipated. His talents as an artist, particu- 
larly m the finishing department, were of the 
first order, and such as, up to his time, had not 
been developed by any other of his countrymen. 
He adopted a style peculiarly his own, uniting 
a classical taste m the formation of his designs, 
and much judgment in the selection of such 
ornament as was applicable to the nature of the 
work it was to embellish. Many of these he 
made himself of iron, and some are yet pre- 
served as curiosities, and specimens of the skill 
of the man. To this occupation be may have 
been at times driven, from lack of money, to 
procure them from the tool-cutters; but it can- 
not be set down as being generallvso, for in the 
formation of the designs in which he so much 
excelled, it is but reasonable to suppose, arga- 
ing upon the practice of some others, in later 
times, he found it readier and more expedient 
to manufacture certain lines, curves, &c. on the 
occasion. Be this as it may, he succeeded in 
executing binding in so superior a manner as to 
have no rival, and to command the admiration of 
the most fastidious book-lover of his time. He 
had full employment from the noble and wealthy, 
and the estimation his bindings are still held in, 
isa sufficient proof of the satisfaction he gave 
his employers. His chef tTteuvre is Mtchylm, 
translated by the rev. Robert Potter,* in the 

Sossession of earl Spencer, the ornaments and 
ecorations of which are most splendid and clas- 
sical. The binding of the book cost the noble 
carl fifteen guineas.f 



• Mr. Potter Is advaDtageoaaly known in the republic of 
letters, by his cxceUent translaUon of Sopkocia, Earipidet, 
aod /Bteh^lut. He died at Ixiwcstoir, Aogust g, 1804. 

t A cunous specimen of Roger Payne's bilU may be 
•een io the aentieman't Magtutint, vol. Uxxiv. part U. 
panre 440 ; and in Amett's Boo*» 0/ the Ancienl; page 1 91. 



That he was characteristic or eccentric may be 
judged by what has been related of him. He 
appears to have also been a poet on the subject 
of his unfortunate propensity, as the following 
extract from a copy of verses, sent with » bill to 
Mr. Evans, for bmding Barry on the Winet of 
the Ancients, proves. 

Homer, the bard, who mmg in higbeit itnins 
The festive gift, a goblet, for hia pains ; 
ndemian gave Horace, Virgil Ore, 
And Barley wine my British mnse inspiic. 
Barley wine, dist from Egypt's learned shore ) 
And this the gift to me of Calvert's $tore. 

He commenced business in partnership nith 
his brother Thomas Payne, and subsequenUy wts 
in like manner connected with Richard Wier,* 
but did not long agree with either, so that sepa- 
ration speedily took place. He afterwardt 
worked under the roof of Mr. Mackinlay, bat 
his later efforts showed that he had lost much of 
that ability he had been so largely endowed 
with. Pressed down with poverty and disetse, 
he breathed his last in Duke's-court, St. Mar- 
tin's-lane. His remains were interred in tk 
burying-ground of St. Martin's in the Field*, at 
the expense of Mr. Thomas Payne, who, as 
before-stated, had been his early friend, and 
who, for the last eight years of his life, had 
rendered him a regular pecuniary assistance, 
both for the support of his body and the per- 
formance of his work. His regard did not end 
with his life ; for the worthy possessor of the name 
of Thonuu Payne had a small whole length of 
the man at his work, in his deplorable workaa 
room, engraved at his own expense, under whioi 
Mr. Bindley wrote the following lines : 

ROGERUS PAYNE; 
natus VIndesor. hdccxxxix ; denatus Londin. 

MDCCLXXXriI, 

EAgem hanc grapliicam solertis Bibliopboi 

Mvrifioavvov meritis 
BiBLioroLA dedit. Sumpliitu TAomr Pitpu. 
Etch'd and pnblish'd by S. Harding, No. \VJ, Fall HtU, 
. March I, 1800. 

1797, Jan. Monthly Epitome, Vio. I. Discon- 
tinued March, 1806, nine volumes. 
1797. The Friend. 
1797. The Inrestigator. 
1797, April. The Philanthrope. Averyvalu- 



* Wier was not a whit less dissolute than his putaer. 
Previoosto this, (In I774,) he and his wife were employed 
at Toulouse, in binding and repairing the books in coast 
Macarthy's library. The connexion between Wier sod 
Ro^er, which took place during the latter put of Payne's 
career, as might be expected from both of their habfO, 
was of short duration. They were generally qoarrelling, 
and Wier, being a man of strong muscular power, oflcd 
sometimes to proceed to thrashing his less powcrftil co- 
adjutor. Payne is said to have composed a sort of Jffflufr 
0/ the Civil War between them. After their separatioii, 
Wier went abroad, and being taken prisoner by a prita- 
teer, he is said to have threatened to demolish haif the 
crew if they did not liberate him. Like his partner, Ik 
worked the latter part of his life with Mr. Mackinlay. 

Mrs. Wier, was celebrated as the most complete book. 
restorer that ever lived. She was for a long time employed 
by Roger Payne ; and her skill in mending defective leaves 
was such, that, nnlcss held up to the light, the renovation 
was imperceptible. On her return from France, she went 
to Edinburgh to repair the books in the Record Offce ia 
that city. 
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able and elegant series of essays, and, in the title- 
page, said to be after the manner of a periodical 
paper. It was published in crown 8vo. 

1797. The KeUo Mail, printed and edited 
by James Ballantyne, the well-known printer, 
who first introduced a taste for typographical 
elegance into Scotland. 

1797. TAe /^o«r j4^e», by William Jackson, of 
Exeter, celebrated for his musical talents, and 
the author of a well-known and very ingenious 
work, under the title of Thirty Letten. 

17S7, April. The Medley. 

1797, Oct. 7!^ iZeporter, a political periodical, 
written with considerable powers both of diction 
and argument. 

1797, Nov. 20. The Anti-jacobin. This paper 
arose from the determination of George Cannmg 
and other literary men, to establish a weekly 
newspaper, for the purpose of exposing to ridi- 
cule the political a^tators of that time. Dr. 
Grant, well known as a writer in the reviews and 
other periodicals, was the first person chosen to 
be the editor, but upon his declining the office, 
William Giffbrd accepted the situation. It con- 
tinned to be published until July 9, 1798. Mr. 
Wright, in Piccadilly, was the publisher.* 

1797. When the legislative union of Ireland 
came to be agitated this year in Dublin, the Irish 
press teemed with writing of a kind appropriate 
to the state of the national mind at that unhappy 
era. Some of the temporary prints openly coun- 
selled assassination as a legitimate aid to politicai 
warfare; and one, called the Union Star, in 
reference to a particular individual, took for its 
motto the well-known lines — 

" Perhaps some uni more luckjr than the rest. 

May reach his heart and free the world from bondage." 

Although £700 was offered for the discovery of 
the auuor and publisher of this print (it was 
secretly posted up in the streets during the night) 
be was never betrayed, though known to hundreds. 

1798, Jan. 5. Died, William FLACKTON,who 
had been more than sixty years an eminent book- 
seller and stationer at Canterbury, beloved, es- 
teemed, and regretted by all who knew him, at 
the age, nearly, of eighty-nine years. He was 

* It was about this period that the redoabtable fray took 
place between Mr. Gitrord and Or. Wolcot (Peter Pindar.) 
Mr. Oiflbrd began the attack, by discharging against Peter 
one of the sharpest arrows from his satiric bow, in the 
Ibrm of An EpUtle to Peter Pindar. Woicot, though a 
lampooner of others, coold not bear to be satirized him- 
self ; and atong to the soul by the assault, determined 
upon revenge. Instead, however, of applying in the first 
place to his most power^ weapon, " the grey goose quill,'* 
he asstuned the orgvmgntum baeultnum, and sallied forth 
is qneat of his adversary. Waiting his opportunity, and 
seeing: Blr. Oiflbrd. enter Mr. Wright's shop, he rushed in 
after him, and aimed a blow at Mr. GifTord's head, with a 
cudgel which he bad provided for the occasion. Foitu- 
nately, a gentleman standing by, saw the movement in 
time to seize the arm of the enraged poet, who was then 
bundled into the street, and rolled in the mod, to the 
amusement of the gathered crowd. Nothing further took 
place at that time, but the disappointed satirist went 
home, and soon after published a piece under the title 
of A Cut at a Cobbler. Mr. GiffoTd was originally a shoe- 
maker. For his services npon the Antijacobin. he was 
rewarded with the paymastership of the band of gentle- 
men pensioners, and at a subsequent period, he was made 
a doable commissioner of the lottery. 



the last of an ancient and reputable family, and 
of a decent, though not learned, education. But 
he had much cultivated his mind by reading, 
which, with music and gardening, formed, almost 
to the very last, the solace of his leisure hours. 
His conversation was instructive, pleasant, and 
intelligent ; and the cheerfulness of his temper 
never left him till the lamp of life was extin- 
guished. As a bookseller of the old school, 
he deserves to be spoken of with respect. His 
knowledge of scarce and valuable books was in 
general very good, though it suffered some ridi- 
cule in the Gentleman's Magazine, by his per- 
mitting a copy of 7^ lamentable tragedy of 
Qtieen Dido to be sold for two shillings. He 
had a very curious collection of English and 
foreign heads, and other scarce and valuable 
prints, chiefly ancient. He was passionately 
attached to sacred music ; and in the choir books 
of Canterbury cathedral, are to be found several 
of his anthems and services, bearing evident 
marks of judgment and feeling. The institution 
of Sunday-schools in that city owes much to his 
early support and encouragement. In pecuniary 
aid, also, he was not wanting to that as well as 
other charities, private and public ; and we may 
conclude his character by affirming, that he lived 
and died a warm friend, an honest and upright 
man, and a sincere Christian. 

1798, Jan. 16. Died, Thomas Greenrill, 
many years a wholesale stationer in Gracechurch- 
street, London, He was master of the company 
of stationers in 1787 ; but having retired from 
business, he died at Watford, Herts. George 
Greenhill, who was appointed treasurer to the 
stationers' company in 1797, was a younger son 
of the above gentleman. 

1798. The Works of Horatio Walpole, Earl 
o/ Oxford, five vols, royal 4to., edited b^ Robert 
Berry, esq. a native of Scotland. This gentle- 
man, during a residence in Italy with his two 
daughters, became acquainted with Horatio 
Walpole,* who at his death bequeathed to the 
latter handsome legacies, and to the father the 
copyright of his works, which is said to have 
produced £3000. Mr. Berry accordingly under- 
took the task of editor, and the preface was 
written by one of his daughters. 



* Horace Walpole, a yonngerson of the celebrated prime 
minister, (died March 13, 174(1,) was bom at Wareham, in 
Dorseahire, Oct. i, 1717, and died at London, March 2,1797. 
He was an eminent cultivator of miscellaneous literature. 
His principal works are ; A Catalogue of Rojfol and Noble 
Authort, 17^8; Anecdotes 0/ Painting in England, 1791; 
Caiaiogue of Engravers in England, 1 763 ; History of the 
last ten peart of Oeorge IL; and a romance called the 
Castle of Qtranto, which acquired great popularity, and 
was successfully Imitated by Miss Clara Reeve, in her 
story of the Old English Baron, In 1777. Personally, and 
also in his manner of writing, Walpole was eccentric and 
heartless ; but the ease, pungency, and brilliancy of his 
style, will long keep his works before the public. He suc- 
ceeded a nephew in the earldom, nearly at the close of his 
long life. 

In October, 1797, appeared the following lines: The 
Printer's Farewell to Strawberry Hilt; four stanzas, six 
lines each. This was written by Silvester Harding, minia- 
ture painter, who published an edition of Orammont; but 
is signed T. K. (Thomas Kirk,) and was the last article 
printed at the press. His lordship left Mr. Kirk only a 
gift of seiOO. 
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1797. Joseph Jobnson, bookseller, in St. 
Paul's church yard, London, seutenced to nine 
months' imprisonment, and amerced in a fine of 
£50, for selling a pamphlet which had been 
written by the rev. Gilbert Wakefield,* against 
the interference of Great Britain with the French 
revolution, for which he suffered two years' im- 

Srisonment. Mr. John Cuthen,t bookseller, in 
liddle-row, Holbom, was likewise sentenced to 
a fortnight's imprisonment, for selling a copy of 
the same. 

1798, Feb. Died, Job Bradley, printer and 
bookseller, at Chesterfield, Derbyshire, of which 
corporation he was an alderman. 

\79S, Feb. Died, Edward Fisheb, bookseller, 
at Rochester ; he was the eldest son of Thomas 
Fisher, bookseller, who died in 1786. A younger 
brother, Thomas Fisher, esq. F. S. A. died July 
20, 1836, aged sixty-five. 

1798. To enter a book at stationers' hall was 
considered optional, and the books given to cor- 
porate bodies were only those so entered and so 
acknowledged by 41 Geo. III., and in the case 
of Beckford and Hood in the king's bench, the 
foregoing doctrine was confirmed. The omission 
to enter at stationers' hall presented a prosecu- 
tion for the penalties inflicted by the statutes, 
but left a satisfaction for the violation of copy- 
right at common law still the same. 

1798, March 4. Died, Robert Hoesfield, 
for several years a bookseller in Ludgate-street, 
and treasurer of the stationers' company from 
1785 to 1797. He succeeded to the extensive 
business of Messrs. Knapton. 

1798. Samoel Falka, a printer, and a native 
of Hungary, commenced the experiment of ste- 
reotyping at Vienna. Being refused a privilege 
for the practice of his art, he quitted Vienna, 
and settled in the printing office of the university 
of Buda, the capital of Lower Hungary, from 
whence he issued several specimens. 

1798, March 26. Died, William Gill, an 
eminent wholesale stationer, in partnership with 
Mr. Wright, in Abchurch-lane, who was several 



< Gilbert Wakefield wu bom at Nottioghain, Feb. SS, 
l/SS* and was educated at Jesna' college, Cambridge. Xn 
1778, be entered into deacon's orders, and became carate 
at Stockport, in Cheshire, Irora whence he removed to 
Liverpool. In 1779, he married and retired fiota the 
established church for conscientious reasons, and under- 
took the oAce of classical tutor in the dissenting academy 
at WaningtOD. While in that situation, he publtahed a 
number of works, tbe principal of which were, a Tram. 
ioHon o/the Firtt Epistle to the ThestaloniatUi another of 
the Oo^et of St. Matthew ; an InqtUry inio the Opimone of 
the Christian Writers of the first three Centuries, concern, 
ing the Person of Jesus Christ, < vols. Svo. and the 5i7ra 
Critictu In 1790, he removed to the dissenting college at 
Hackney, his connexion with which ended in about a 
year. He wrote some pamphlets against the government, 
of which no notice was taken, until his Letter to the Bishop 
o/Liotui^^ appeared, when the attorney-general instituted 
a prosecution against talm and the publisher. Mr. Wake- 
field was sentenced to be imprisoned two yearsin Dorches- 
ter gaol, from whence he was liberated in May, 1801, but 
died of a fever on the 9th of September following. The 
principal of his works are, A Translation of the New Testa- 
ment, 3 vols. 8vo.; Tragediatum Ortecarum Delectus, 9 
vols. I2mo.; and an edition of Lucretius, 3 vols. 4to. Mr. 
Wakefield deserves the character of an amiable man, an 
indostrious scholar, and an eminent biblical critic. 

t Flamous for his catalogues, particularly in the medical 
line, and every branch of general science. 



years one of the common coimcil of the ward of 
Candlewick, and elected alderman of Wal- 
brook in 1781. He served the office of sheriff 
the same year; and that of lord mayor in 1788 ; 
and was elected treasurer of Christ's hospital ia 
1785. He gave to the stationers' company thirty 
shillings a-year, to be added to eater's dinner. 

1798, April 7. Died, Thomas Wright, who 
was for fifty years in partnership with Mr. Gill, 
as a wholesale stationer, in Abchurch-lane ; and 
survived his partner only a fortnight. He died 
suddenly, after taking a walk in his grounds in 
Dulwich, Surry, and without any pre>'iou8 com- 
plaint He was attacked with an epileptic fit, 
and expired before any medical assistance could 
be procured. Alderman Gill was stated to have 
amassed the sum of £300,000. ; and the fortune 
of alderman Wright was supposed to have been 
equal, if not to a greater amount. They com- 
menced business together, as stationers, on Lon- 
don-bridge, retained the most respectable cha- 
racters, and were remarkable for great application 
and frugality. Mr. Wright was several yean 
one of the common council for Candlewick ward, 
where he was elected alderman in 1777. He 
was sherifl" in 1779 ; and lord mayor in 1785. 
In 1786 he presented to the company a large 
silver tea urn; and in his will, Nov.24, 1794, says, 

" I give to the masters and keepers or wardens 
and commonalty of the mystery or art of a sta- 
tioner of the city of London, two thousand 
pounds, four per cent, bank annuities, upon trust, 
to pay, apply, and distribute the dividends and 

J early produce thereof upon the first day of 
anuary in each year, or as soon after as conve- 
niently may be, in manner following, that is to 
say, the sum of fifty pounds eight shillings, part 
of such dividends, unto and amongst twenty-four 
poor freemen of the said company, not receiving 
any other pension from die company, in equal 
shares and proportions at two pounds two shillings 
each. To tlie clerk of the said company for the 
time being, the sum of three pounds three shil- 
lings, other part of such dividends, for his trouble 
upon this occasion. And the sum of twenty-six 
pounds nine shillings, residue of such dividends, 
in and towards the providing and defraying the 
expense of a dinner for the master, wardens, and 
assistants of the said company upon the day of 
such distribution." [The said sum of £2000. 
was, soon after the death of Mr. alderman 
Wright, transferred by his executors to, and now 
stands in the name of the corporation ; the yearly 
dividends being £80.] 

1798, April 15. Died, John March, many 
years a jprinter of considerable eminence on 
Tower-hill, and master of the stationers' com- 
pany in 1790. He was a man of the most ami- 
able disposition. By industry, frugality, and a 
train of fortunate events, he "left an ample for- 
tune to his widow (who died April 15, 1800,) 
and to an only son, who succeeded to his business, 
but died in the prime of life, July 13, 1804. 

1798, May 20. Died, James Fletcher, son 
of James Fletcher, noticed at page 787, ante. 
He had formcriy been partner with Mr. James 
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Rivington, iu St Paul's church yard ; and was 
■uc«teded in bis business by Mr. Hanwell, 
whose associate, Mr. Parker, bad been apprentice 
to Daniel Prince, and was a lineal descendant 
from Dr. Samuel Parker, bishop of Oxford, who 
died March 20, 1687. 

1798, ifay25. Died, Bedwell Law, a book- 
seller of extensive business in Ave Maria lane, 
London, who by his mild and unobtrusive man- 
ners secured the esteem of all who knew him. He 
was succeeded in business by his son, Charles. 
Another son, Henry, carried on a considerable 
printing business, in St John's square, in the 
house formerly Mr. Emonson's, afterwards John 
Riviiif^fton's, and since Deodatus Bye's. 

1798, May 29. Printing presses and public 
schools suppressed in Russia, by order of the 
emperor Paul I. Paul was bom Oct. 1, 1754, 
and strangled at St. Petersburg, March 23, 1801. 

1798, May 30. Died, John Shave, many 
years one of the printers of the Ipswich Journal. 

1798, Aug, 23. Died, Mr. Dennis, bookseller. 
Middle-row, Holbom, London, where he issued 
catalogues, in which were generally several very 
curious articles, particularly in the occvdt seiencet. 
He died a young man. 

1798, Sept. 6. Mr. Williams, who kept a 
leading-room in Old Round-court, in the Strand, 
conricted of lending a newspaper to |read, and 
taking one penny for the use of it, was fined £5.* 

1798. During the time that Egypt was occu- 
pied by the French republican armies, they 
appear to have establisned printing-offices at 
Alexandria, as well as at Cairo and Gizch. An 
AraUe, Turkith, and Persian Alphabet, and 
Some Introductory Exercises in the Arabic 
Tonffue, appear in the Bibliotheea Mandeniana, 
bearing for imprint .i4/«»iiujrie, an. VI. (1798.) 
In I80t), a periodical work appeared at Cairo, 
entitled, Courrier de UEgypte, depuis le 12 Frac- 
tidor an vi, jusq'au 20 prairial an ix. in 4to. 
Of this one hundred and sixteen numbers were 
published. Some pieces relative to the assassi- 
nation of general Jean Baptiste Kleber, (Jime 
14) appeared in 1800. 

1798. Literary Hours, by N. Drake, M. D.f 

1798, Apnl. The Weekly Register, No. 1. 

1798, July. The Ladies' Monthly Museum. 

1798. 7^ Philosophical Magazine. 

1798. Public Characters, vol. I. 

1799, Feb. 2. Died, Thomas Payne, senior, 
in the eighty-second year of his age, after hav- 
ing been for more that forty years a bookseller of 
the highest reputation at the Mews-gate, London. 
He was a native of Brackley, in Northampton- 

* By the soth G«o. III. cap. ix. any hawker or otberv, 
lettSnj^ oat a newipaper for hire, to forfeit j£'5, in addition 
to any other penalty in force. By the 39th of Geo. lit 
cap. xzi. for cairyinga newspaper, stamped or unstamped, 
to the enemy, a penalty of ;£'&00. 

t £«Mjrf, biographicttit critical, and historical, itttutra- 
tme of the RamiUr, Adeenturer, and Idler, and of the 
various periodieai papers which, tn imitation of the vritingt 
of Steele and Addison, haoe 6eeit published between the 
close of the eirhth volume of the Spectator, and the com- 
mencement of the near I809. By Nathan Drake, M.D., 
author of LUerarp Hours, and of the Essogs on the Taller, 
Spectator, and Guardian. In two volumes, foolscap Bvo. 
London: 1910. 



shire ; and began his career in Round-court, in 
the Strand, opposite York buildings; where, 
after being some years an assistant to his elder 
brother, Olive Payne* (with who mthe idea and 
practice of printing catalogues is said to have 
originated) he commenced bookseller on his own 
account, and issued a Catalogue of curious Books, 
in Divinity, History, Classics, Medicine, Voya- 
ges, Natural History, ^c. Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, and Spanish, in excellent condition, and 
mostly gilt and lettered, dated Feb. 29, 1740, 
being almost the first of the catalogists, except 
Daniel Browne.f at the Black Swan without 
Temple Bar, and the short-lived Meers and 
Noorthouck. From this situation he removed 
to the Mews-gate, in 1760, when he married 
Elizabeth Taylor, and succeeded her brother in 
the shop and liouse, which he built, whence be 
issued an almost annual succession of catalogues, 
beginning 1755. In 1790 he resigned his busi- 
ness to his eldest son, who had lor more than 
twenty years been his partner, and who opened 
a new literary channel, by a correspondence with 
Paris, whence he brought, in 1793, the library 
of the celebrated chancellor, Lamoignon. This 
little shop, in the shape of an L, was the first 
that obtained the name of a literary coffee house 
in Ixindon, from the knot of literati that resorted 
to it; and, since the display of new books on the 
counter has been adopted from the Oxford and 
Cambridge booksellers, other London shops have 
their followers. If a reasonable price, and a rea- 
sonable credit for his goods, be the criterion of 
integrity, Mr. Payne supported the character of 
an honest man to the last; and, without the 
modem flash of wealth, which, ostentatiously 
exposed in a fine shop, has involved so many 
traders of all descriptions in difficulties and ruin, 
he acquired that fortune which enabled him to 
bring up two sons and two daughters with credit, 
and to assist some relations who wanted his aid. 
Warm in his friendships as in his politics, a con- 
vivial, cheerful companion, and unalterable in 
the cut and colour of hb coat, he uniformly pur- 
sued one gjeat object, fair dealing, and will 
survive in the list of booksellers the most emi- 
nent, for being adventurous and scientific, by the 
name of honest Tom Payne. The author of 
the Pursuits of Literature, who is an excellent 
appreciator of character, calls him " that Tripho 
emeritus, Mr. Thomas Payne, one of the honestest 



* A copy of the work, which was written by king Henry 
VIII. and which gained him from the pope the title of 
"Defender of the Faith," was stolen from the Vatican, 
and sold to the brother of Payne, the bookseller, of the 
Mews. gate. The bookseller received for it, ftom the mar- 
qnls of Douglas, an annuity for life. 

t Daniel Browne was a well-known and eminent liook- 
seller, in the Strand, and is characterized by Dnnton, at 
page 030 ante. His son, John Henry Browne, was a few 
years a wholesale stationer in Lothbury ; but having an 
inclination for the church, was ordained by archbishop 
Cornwallis, and was presented by viscount Newark, heir 
to the doke of Kingston, to the rectory of Eakring, in 
NotUngtiamshlre, where he was highly respected for his 
piety and benevolence. In 179(1, he printed, bat not for 
sale, A Serious Address to the superior inhabitants of the 
parish of Eakring, Svo. This gentleman and Mr. Na- 
thaniel Conant, were the execntora to the will of William 
Bowyer, jun., and to whom he gave ^soo each. 
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men living, to whom as a bookseller, learning is 
under considerable obligations." Thomas Payne, 
of Pall Mall, was the eldest son, and inherited 
every good quality of bis father. The following 
epitaph was written by William Hayley, esq. 

ArooDd this tomb, ye Mends of leaniing, bend I 
It holds your &ithfiil, though your humble friend : 
Here lies the literary merchant, Paykb, 
The countless volumes that he sold contain 
No name by liberal commerce more carest 
For virtues that become her votary's breast ; 
Of cheerAil probity, and kindly plain. 
He felt no wish for disingenuous gain ; 
In manners frank, in manly spirit high, 
Alert good.natore sparkled in his eye ; 
Not leam'd, be yet had learning's power to please, 
Her social sweetaess, her domestic ease : 
A son, whom bis example guides and cheets. 
Thus guards the halloWd dust bis beart reveres ; 
Love bade him thus a due memorial raise. 
And fHeudly Justice penn'd this genuine praise. 

1790. April. An act of parliament was passed 
" for the more effectual suppression of societies 
established for seditious and treasonable purposes, 
and for better preventing treasonable and sedi- 
tious practices;" which contains the following 
provisions and penalties respecting printers, 
letter-founderR, and printing-press makers. 

39 Geo. III. cap. 79. Sect. 23 enacts, that 
from and after the expiration of forty days from 
the day of passing this act, every person having 
any printing press, or types for printing, shall 
cause a notice thereof, signed in tne presence of 
and attested by one witness, to be delivered to 
the clerk of the peace acting for the county, 
stewartry, riding, division, city, borough, town, 
or place, where the same shall be intended to 
be used, or his deputy, according to the form 
prescribed in the schedule hereunto annexed; 
and such clerk of the peace, or deputy respec- 
tively, shall, and he is hereby authorissed and 
required to grant a certificate in the form pre- 
scribed in uie schedule hereunto annexed, for 
which such clerk of the peace, or his deputy, 
shall receive the fee of one shilling, and no 
more; and such clerk of the peace, or his deputy, 
shall file such notice, and transmit an attested 
copy thereof to one of his majesty's principal 
secretaries of state ; and every person who, not 
having delivered such notice, and obtained such 
certificate as aforesaid, shall, from and after the 
expiration of forty days next after the passing of 
this act, keep or use any printing press or types 
for printing, or having delivered such notice and 
obtained such certificate as aforesaid, shall use 
any printing-press or types for printing, in any 
other place tnan the place expressed in such 
notice, shall forfeit ana lose the sum of twenty 
pounds. 

5eot.24 exempts his majesty's printers, and the 
public presses belonging to the two universities. 

Sect. 21i and 26 relate to type-founders and 
printing-press makers. 

Sect. 27 enacts, that from and after the expi- 
ration of forty days after the passing of this act, 
every person who shall print any paper or book 
whatsoever, which shall be meant or intended to 
be published or dispersed, whether the same 
shall be sold or given away, shall print upon the 



front of every such paper, if the same shall be 
printed on one side only, and upon the first and 
last leaves of every paper or book which shall 
consist of more than one leaf, in legible charac- 
ters, his or her name, and the name of the city, 
town, parish, or place, and also the name, (if 
any) of the square, street, lane, court, or place, 
in which his or her dwelling-house, or usual 
place of abode shall be ; and every person who 
shall omit so to print his name and place of 
abode on every such paper or book printed by 
him, and also every person who shall publish or 
disperse, or assist in publishing or dispersing, 
either gratis or for money, any printed paper oi 
book, which shall have been printed after the 
expiration of forty days from the passing of this 
act, and on which the name and place of abode 
of the person printing the same shall not be 
printed as aforesaid, shall, for every copy of 
such paper so published or dispersed by him, 
forfeit and pay the sum of twenty pounds.* 

Sect. 28 exempts papers printed by authority 
of either house of parliament. 

Sect. 29 enacts, that every person who, from 
and after the expiration of forty days after the 
passing of this act, shall print any paper for 
hire, reward, gain, or profit, shail carefoll; 
preserve and keep one copy (at least) of evoy 
paper so printed by him or her, on which he or 
she shall write, or cause to be written or printed, 
in fair and legible characters, the name and 

Elace of abode of the person or persons by whom 
e or she shall be employed to print the same ; aad 
every person printing any paper for hire, reward, 
gain, or pront, who shall omit or neglect to 
write, or cause to be written or printed as afoie- 
said, the name and place of his or her employer 
on one of such printed papers, or to keep or 
preserve the same for the space of six calendar 
months next after the printing thereof, or to pro- 
duce and show the same to any justice of the 
Seace, who, within the said space of six calen- 
ar months, shall require to see the same, shall, 
for every such omission, neglect, or refusal, for- 
feit and lose the sum of twenty pounds. 

O irksome task ! in sad desponding strains. 
To trace the direful Ills our art sustains ; 
Power's sleepless hosts, impelled by Jealous nge. 
In guilty fear th' unnatural warfare wa^e.— 
Call off, O Pitt I thy statue-raising bands, 
Already formed the threatening monster stands, 
Its ponderous base our subjugated Press, 
Chains and war-tropbies weU thy deeds express; 
Whilst on its head in glistening show apprars, 
A diadem of crystallizing tears. 
No servile purpose slavery could obtain. 
E'er on our annals left so black a stain, — 
Thy paper-taxes of o'erwhelming weight, 
Have prest upon us like the arm of fate ; 
Now reglster'd, now ticketed, we move, 
Our slightest works the double label prove. 
Such rage as thine mad Omar once inspir'd, 
Whose hand the Alexandrian treasure fir'd. M'Crttr/, 

This act was found pregnant with so much 
harrassment to individuals whose conduct might 
be perfectly clear of intentional transgression, or 

• When the bill was going through the boose of com- 
mons, a member moved as an additional clause, " thatvi 
ammynunu workt ikould hoK the name of tht mtttr 
printed on the titte-page." 
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evasion of the law, and calculated to afford 
such a harvest to the common informer, (as an 
instance of which, one of them, from some in- 
advertence or misconception of the printer, 
talked, in the true spint of renal espionai^, 
exoltingly of the five thousand penalties of £20 
each, for omitting the name upon an annual 
pocket-book,) that an act was passed in 1811 to 
restrict to twenty-five penalties, for any one and 
the same book, and empowering magistrates to 
mitigate even to jC6, and quarter sessions to giant 
still further relief. The spirit of the act was, 
however, followed up by the Castlereagh ad- 
ministration, in December, 1819. 

1799. Died, Charles Joseph Panckoocke, 
one of the. most eminent booksellers and pub- 
lishers of Paris. He was the son of Andrew 
Joseph Panckoucke, noticed at page 686 ante, 
bom at Lisle, in 1736, and brought up under 
his father as a bookseller. At the age of twenty- 
eight he settled at Paris, where he soon took the 
lead in his profession, and his knowledge of ty- 
pography made him celebrated all over Europe. 
He has made his name particularly memorable 
by the establishment of we Moniteur,* the idea 
of which is said to have suggested itself to him 
from what he saw during a visit to England of 
the influence of the newspaper press, even at 
that time. With him also onginated the Ency- 
clopidie Methodique, and continued to be pub- 
lished for more than one hundred and fifty 
volumes. Panckoucke lived in habits of inti- 
macy with the most distinguished French writers 
and men of genius of his time. He was also 
the author of a considerable number of works. 



* For the origin of newspapers in France, see ptige 473 
o$»ie. What progress the periodical press made in Prance, 
we have not been able to ascertain ; bat tbere was reallf 
no political press there until the year 1789. when the 
constituent assembly In the declaration of rights, decreed 
(5th October] that the Aree commonlcatlon of thoughts 
and opinions Is one of the most precious rlg:hts of man, 
and that every citizen may therefore speak, write, and 
print freely. This decree, which formally recognised the 
liberty of the press, at the same time called It Into exist- 
ence. But DO distinction was made between the various 
modes of publication, and no greater securities were re- 
quired for newspapers than for books and pamphlets. The 
periodical press was a stranger to the habits of the coun- 
try, and the public were not prepared for it. Violent and 
witty pamphlets were Indeed written, but no one had yet 
learned either to write or read a joornal. In this respect 
the Moniteur began the education of the conunanlty In 
France. No journals were previously known, except the 
Mercurtt the QaxeUe de France, and the Courrter de Pro- 
vence. As men's passions became heated, a new brood 
was hatched, amongst which were Marat's Ami du Peuple, 
and Hebeif s Pere Dutehene. The rapidity and acerbity of 
the pamphlets of the time were suited to the taste of a 
people which lived upon excitement. Violent alternations 
of licence and despotism distinguished the most stormy 
period of the revolution; yet, in sidteof the extravagance 
of the one, and the disproportionale severity of the other, 
the press continued to make way. Under the consulate 
and the empire it was subjected to systematic control. No 
Journal could appear without the authority of the minister 
of the Interior ; the number of provincial papers was at 
this onsettled time, limited to one for each department, 
and these were placed under the authority of the prefects. 
On some occasions, however. Napoleon himself becmme a 
loamaUst, and replied in the MonUeur to the manifestoes 
or the BriUah government. He alsoeneonraged a revival 
of reUgions doctrines, the influence of which was felt in 
literature before It reached the sphere of politic*. Of this 
school the Journal da Debate was the centre, and Chateau* 
brland and Bonald were the organs. 



1799, May 30. John Parry, the proprietor, 
John Vint, the printer, and George Ross, 
the publisher of the Courier newspaper, were con- 
victed in the court of king's bench for publish- 
ing a paragraph, ttating the emperor of Riutia 
to be a tyrant among his subjects, and ndie^out 
to the rest of Europe. Mr. Parry was sentenced 
to pay the sum of £100, to be imprisoned in the 
king's bench for six months, and find securities 
for his good behaviour for five years, himself in 
£500, and two sureties in £250 each. Vint and 
Ross to be imprisoned in the same jail for one 
calendar month each. Speaking of the opposi- 
tion papers at this time, George Canning says : 

CovHera, and Start, sedition's evening host. 
Ye Morning Chronicle and Morning Pott ; 
Whether you make the Rtgktt 0/ Man your theme. 
Your country libel, and your God blaspheme. 

1799, June 13. Died, George Sabl, book- 
seller in the Strand, London ; who by unremitting 
integrity, punctuality, and despatch, had fonu^ 
for himself a connexion in the wholesale line no 
less honourable than advantageous. In gather- 
ing up the varieties of antiquarian literature, his 
diligence was known to most modem collectors ; 
while his various publications for the mental 
culture and moral guidance of youth, found 
their way into many respectable seminaries of 
education throughout the kingdom. These pub- 
lications were chiefly edited by Mr. Thomas 
Park, who distinguished himself by a variety of 
elegant publications. Mr. Sael died at the age 
of thirty-eight, of a pulmonary consumption, 
which is thought to have originated from exces- 
sive application to business. 

1799. Died, Samoel Bladon, a bookseller, 
who resided in Patemoster-row, and from bis 
integ^ty and skill as an accountant, was fre- 
quently an arbitrator in complicated accounts. 

1799, Oct. 23. Died, William Binoley, 
bookseller, who has already been noticed at page 
723 ante, for his imprisonment during the days 
of " Wilkes and Liberty." After his banluruptcy, 
he sought refuge in freland, where for several 
years he carried on the business of a bookseller; 
but, returning to London, in 1783, he found an 
asylum in the office of Mr. John Nichols, the 
printer, (in which capacity he originally set out 
in life,) and where ne in some degree found 
repose from the turmoils of political strife. He 
could not, however, refrain from authorship, and 
published several pamphlets. A periodical work, 
entitled the New Plain Dealer ; or. Will Free- 
man's Budget, appeared between 1791 and 1794, 
consisting chiefly of politics and invectives 
agrsunst courtiers and their dependents ; prefixed 
to it was a portrait of the author, under the 
character of an English citizen, who was two 
years imprisoned in English bastiles, without 
trial, conviction, or sentence, and a long ac- 
count of his own sufferings, under the title of 
A Sketch of English Liberty; in which be 
states that £500 was actually voted to him at a 
meeting of the Constitutional society, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Home Tooke ; but that, at a 
subsequent meeting, Mr. Wilkes stood foremost 

6 H 
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iu opposition to the money being raised for him 
on that society. In the preface to No. IV. the 
writer »no(ie»<^ likens himself to a phcenix; he 
exists merely of hinuelf — he has passed through 
Hue fire of persecution, and, in imitation of that 
bird, has risen again yi^m hit own ashet; so that 
his subjects of fires and illuminations, singular 
as they appear, are only natural. No. V. was 
announced as an intenaed Sequel to the Mt- 
moirs of the late Jack Straw, Sinner, Saint, and 
Devil, who told booki hy millions. He was a 
man of strong natural understanding, though 
not much assisted by literature ; and was of the 
strictest integrity; but unfortunately possessed 
an habitual irritability of temper, which proved 
a perpetual discomfort. With the most earnest 
inclination to do right, he frequently wandered 
into error; and a considerable portion of his time 
was employed in making apologies for mistakes 
which a slight consideration would have pre- 
vented. He was for thirty -six years happy in a 
connubial connexion with a very worthy woman, 
by whom he left three daughters ; all of whom 
being respectably married, he again engaged in 
a matrimonial connexion, Jan. 21, 1798, with 
the widow of a captain in the India trade, who 
survived to lament his almost sudden loss. In 
St. Bride's Churcb-yard, Fleet-street, there is an 
inscription to the memory of his wife (Mary) who 
died June 18, 1796, in her thirty-sixth year. 

Abo the uid WUliam Bin^ey, 
died »d October, I7gg, aged 61. 

Cold is that heart that beat in freedom's cause. 
The steady advocate of all her laws. 
t'nmov'd by threats or bribes his race be ran, 
And lived and died tbe patriot I— the man. 

1799, Nov. 2. Died, William Sandby, many 
years a bookseller of high eminence, in Fleet- 
street, London ; but exchanged that profession, 
about 1769, for the more lucrative one of a 
banker, in the old-established firm of Snow and 
Denue, in the Strand. He was the son of Dr. 
Sandby, prebendary of Worcester, and brother 
to Dr. George Sandby, master of Magdalene 
college, Cambridge. Mr. Sandby married to 
his third wife, 1787, Miss Fellows, of Walton- 
on-Thames. He died at Teddington, in Middle- 
sex, in the eighty-second year of his age, deeply 
regretted by all who knew him. 

1799, March. The Historical, Biographical, 
Literary, and Scientific Magazine, No. 1 . 

1799, Sept. 26. Literary Leisure. It ended 
December 16, 1800. 

1799. The Asiatic Annual Register, vol. I. 

1799. The Shamrock, established at Water- 
ford, in Ireland, by Dr. Heam. 

1800, Jan. The booksellers of Manchester 
make a resolution of charging one halfpenny 
upon all sixpenny periodical publications, and 
one penny upon those of one shilling and up- 
wards, conveyed by mail or coocA. 

1800. The Stanhope Press, the invention of 
the patriotic nobleman whose name it bears, and 
which »ill be handed down to posterity, after 
many expensive and laborious experiments suc- 
ceeded, with the assistance of a very ingenious 



mechanist (the late Mr. Walker*) in bringing it 
to a state of perfection. The first press wu 
finished, and its powers were tried at the office 
of William Bulmer, (the Shakspeare press) in 
Cleveland-iow, St. James's, London, in whidi 
house it at present remains. In the formation 
of his iron press, earl Stanhopef must hare 
found many useful hints in M. Aiiisson's /Vernier 
Mimoire tur P Impression en Lettres, smvi de Is 
Description d'ltne Nouvelle Presse ixecutie pottr 
le Service du Roi ; in which he says — ^" Je me 
suis attache principalement a rendre son action 
et ses mouveraens les plus independans qu'il m't 
ete possible du inaniement deregle des oarrien 
auxquels elle est confiee." This has been par- 
ticularly attended to in the Stanhope .press, and 
nodiing is left to the judgment of the pressman 
but the colouring. 

1800, Feb. Died, Edmond Monk, proprietor 
and printer of the Chester Courant. 

1800. Dr. Alexander Adam, of Edinburgh, 
published his Classical Biography, and for tbe 
copyright received £300. He was bom at Raf- 
ford, near Forres, in Scotland, June 24, 1741, 
and died at Edinburgh December 18, 1809. 

1800, March 15. Joseph Baldwin, twenty- 
four years clerk to the companv of stationers, 
many years deputy clerk of the crown, and 
registrar of the Amicable Society in Seijeant's 
Inn. He died universally respected, aged 7i. 

1800,3forcA 30. iMeti, Robert Faeie, book- 
seller, Glasgow. 

1800, April 1. Died, Joan Rider, many yeas 
a respectable printer in Little Britain, London. 
Returninghome from stationers' hall, he dropped 
down in an apoplectic fit in Warwick-lane, and 
instantly expired. He was one of the sons of 
the rev. William Rider, B. A. lecturer of St. 
Vedast, Foster-lane, curate of St. Faith's, and 
many years sur-master of St. Paul's school. 
Author of a History of England to thtyear 1763 
inclusive, in fifty pocket volumes ; a Cummentiry 
on the Bible; an English Dictionary ; and other 
works. He died March 30, 1785. 

1800, April 4. Died, Solomon Hodgsox, 
many years printer and publisher of the New- 
castle Chronicle, in the conduct of which he 
uniformW advanced the genuine sentiments of 
his mind, uninfluenced bv party, or any politi- 
cal society. Firmly attaclied to the principles 
of constitutional liberty, and actuated by the 
purest impulse of integntyand honour,he viewed 
with honest indignation, the corruptions too pre- 
valent in society; possessing a spirit alive to 

* Now mannfactored by S. J. Spiers, (son-in-law sail 
successor to Mrs. Walker; IDS, Dean street, Oxford-street, 
LiOndon. 

+ Charles Stanhope, third earl Stanhope, was bom in 
the year 1753, and educated at Eton and Genera, wbeic 
he passed ten years under the instruction of M. le Sage, 
well known as the author of a Thtorj/ of Ornilt, sad 
other works. Although lord Stanhope was diieSy knom 
by his cotemporaries as a politician, it is rather sa a pbiw- 
sopher that he made himself generally known to tte 
world. In all his Improvements relating to printing, luS 
lordship would never suffer any of them to become soft- 
Jects of patent or monopoly, but took the precanUooM 
enteiing a notice or caveat at the patent ofllce. BedM 
December, ISIS, in the sixty-fonrtb year of his age. 
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ererj benevolent emotion, be feelingly lamented 
the miseries of war; and so long as he could do 
it consistently with personal safety, he exercised 
the privilege of declaring his sentiments on every 
important subject with a boldness and freedom 
becoming a Briton; but always without descend- 
ing to licentiousness, or unbecoming personality. 
In the intercourse of business and of private 
life, he was actuated by similar principles, and 
by his talents,honesty, and benevolence, engaged 
the attachment of a numerous circle of friends. 
Mr. Hodgson died in the fortieth year of his age. 
Mrs. Sarah Hodgson, his widow, carried on Uie 
business until her death, which happened at 
Newcastle, Sept. 10, 1822, from wbicn time the 
Newcaitle Chronicle has been conducted by her 
sons, S. and T. Hodgson. 

1800. Died, J. Waterwoth, printer and 
publisher of the Blackburn Mail. 

1800. Died, Henry Spencer, bookseller, of 
Burnley, in Lancashire, aged fifty-eight years. 
Mr. Spencer was distinguished for eccentricity 
of character. His cofBu, which was made of 
wood of bis own growing, had been kept by him 
for several years prior to bis death. 

1800, ^pril 25. Died, William Cowper, a 
distinguished English poet He was the son of 
Dr. Cowper, rector of Berkhampstead, where 
he was bom, November 2(}, I73I, and lost his 
mother when he was six years old. His consti- 
tution was remarkably delicate from his infancy, 
and his mind was so tender as to be easily de- 
pressed into melancholy. Being designed for 
the law, he was placed under an eminent attor- 
ney ; on quitting whom he entered of the inner 
temple, where he renewed an intimacy with his 
school-fellows, Colman Thornton, and Lloyd, 
and contributed three papers to the Connoisseur. 
At the age of thirty-one, he was nominated a 
clerk in the house of lords ; but an unconquer- 
able timidity prevented him from taking it. He 
was next appointed clerk of the journals, a situ- 
ation which, it was supposed, would require no 
personal attendance ; but an occasion occurring 
which rendered it necessary for the clerk to ap- 
pear at the bar of the house, it had such an 
effect on his nerves, that he was obligred to 
resign the place. A morbid melancholy seized 
him, and it was found necessary to place him 
under the care of Dr. Cotton,* at St. Albans. 
By the care of that benevolent physician he re- 
covered his mental faculties ; and from this time 
his ideas of religion were changed to a system 
of serenity. In 1763, he settled at Hunting- 
don, where he formed an acquaintance with a 
clergyman of the name of Unwin, in whose 
family he became an inmate. That gentleman 
being killed by a fall from his horse in 1767, 
Cowper and Mrs. Unwin went and settled at 
Olney, in Buckinghamshire, where they con- 



* Nathaniel Cotton waa an eminent physician and poet, 
who kept an asylum for lunatics many yean at St. Albans, 
where he died at a very advanced age, Aug. 3, 1798. He 
wrote riiuMU in Vent for Youagtr Hindt ; which have 
iMca freqDently printed. He was also the author of poems 
in Oodsley'i collection. 



tracted an intimacy with Mr. Newton, then 
curate of that parish. To a collection of hymns 
published by that gentleman ourpoet contributed 
sixty-eight. In 1782 appeared a volume of his 
poems, which did not excite much attention ; 
but the second volume, in 1785, stamped his 
reputation as a fiist-rate poet, particularly by 
that exquisite piece The Tatk. Lady Austin, 
for whom the poet had a tender regard, being a 
p^eat admirer of Milton, reouested him to try 
his powers in blank verse ; and on his asking her 
for a subject, she said, " Oh, you can write upon 
any ; let it be this sofa." Thus originated one of 
the finest poems in our language. The same 
lady was also the occasion of the popular ballad 
of John Gilpin, which story she related to amuse 
Cowper in one of his gloomy moments ; and it 
had such an effect upon him that he turned it 
into verse. About this time he engaged in 
translating Homer into Miltonic verse ; and 
though the version is not so pleasing as that of 
Pope, it exhibits more of the original. In 1786, 
he removed to Weston, in Northamptonshire, 
with Mrs. Unwin, whom he regarded as a mother. 
After the publication of his Homer, he was per- 
suaded to undertake the life of Milton, and a 
complete edition of his poetical works. Mr. 
Hayley* was engaged in a similar design, which 
produced an intimacy between them, which con- 
tinued till Cowper's death. To this friendship, 
the public is indebted for a biography, minute, 
elegant, and highly instructive, as can seldom 
be expected. In 1794, bis majesty granted him 
a pension of £300 per annum, but the royal 
bounty yielded pleasure only to his friends, for 
he was now in a state of complete dejection, from 
which he never fully emerged. He continued, 
however, occasionally to write, and also finished 
a revisal of his Homer, which has since been 
printed. This amiable man, and extraordinary 
genius, died at Dereham, in Norfolk, and lies 
buried in the parish church, where a monument 
is erected to his memory. " The language of 
Cowper," says Campbell, "has such a masculine 
idiomatic strength, and bis manner, whether he 
rises into grace, or falls into negligence, has so 
much plain and familiar freedom, that we read 
no poetry with a deeper conviction of its senti- 
ments having come from the author's heart; 
and of the enthusiasm, in whatever he describes, 
having been unfeigned. He blends the determi- 
nation of age with an exquisite and ingenious 
sensibility ; and though he sports very much 
with his subjects, yet when he is in earnest, 
there is a gravity of long-felt conviction in his 
sentiments, which giyes an uncommon ripeness 
of character to his poetry." 

* William Hayley, author of the Triumpha of Temper, 
and other poems, was born at Chichester, Oct. 39, 1745, 
and died at Felpham, Nov. 13, 1830. In bis Life of Cow- 
per, which he published in 1803, he gave the first example 
of a species of biographical composition which seems to 
he now acknowledged as in some respects the best. The 
subject of the memoir was caused to display his own 
character, and to commemorate many biographical inci- 
dents by his letters — tbe biographer supplying only such 
a slender thread of narrative, as was snfflcient to connect 
the whole, and to render it intcUigiblc. 
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1800, May 16. The English baptist mission- 
aries, who entered India in 1793, not being per- 
mitted to fix themselves within the territories 
belonging to the East India company, obtained 
leave to reside at Serampore,* in Bengal ; and 
these zealous men having procured a printing- 
pressf and types from Calcutta, commenced 
their industrious and memorable typographical 
career, with an edition of the New Testament, 
in Bengalee, the first sheet of which was worked 
off on the above day. The first page of St. 
Matthew's gospel was taken off for a specimen 
on the 18th of March. The edition consisted of 
two thousand copies, seventeen hundred were 
printed on Patna paper, and three hundred on 
paper brought from England. Five hundred 
extra copies of St. Matthew's gospel were struck 
off for immediate gratuitous distribation. Their 
labours proceeded with unabated and uninter- 
rupted ardour until the year 1812, under which 
year the printing-house was destroyed by fire. 

1800, Jtme 3. Died, William Rou th, printer 
and publisher of the Bristol Joumal,m the prime 
of lii^ ; and on the following day, as Mrs. Routh, 
wife of George Routh, printer, was addressing a 
letter to him on the death of his brother (George 
Routh being at Bath for his health) she was 
suddenly taken ill, and expired almost instantly. 

1800. Died, William Haas, an ingenious 
letter-founder at Basil. He improved the art of 
printing by many useful inventions ; such as a 
lia1ance-press,systematic sets of lines and spaces; 
a method of printing geographical charts and 
maps with moveable types, &c. The last- 
mentioned discovery, however, is ascribed to 
Breitkopf, a printer of Leipsic. See page 782, 
ante. Haas published A Description of the 
Printing Press. 

1800, Oct. 25. Died, Thomas Macklin, an 
eminent printseller, and proprietor of the Poet's 
Gallery, in Fleet-street, London, to whose 
spirited and enterprising exertions the professors 
of historical engraving and printing in this 
country were indebted for many brilliant oppor- 
tunities of displaying and improving their talents 
in the exhibition of the Poefs Gallery. His 
splendid edition of the Bible, then on the eve of 
being completed, is an unrivalled monument of 
the taste and energy of the individual who 
planned and carried it into execution, and of 
the liberality of the nation whose munificence 
enabled him to accomplish so magnificent an 
undertaking. It exhibits the utmost perfection 
of both the arts of engraving and printing. No 
more were printed than were subscribed for. Mr. 
Macklin died in London, in the fortieth Tear of 
his age ; and of him it may truly be said, that 
the arts lost a most industrious and enterprising 



* Sermmpore, a Danish settlement, is pleasantly situated 
on the banks of the Hoogly river, one of the streams of 
the Ganges, abont fifteen miles to the notth of Calcutta. 
It was foonded by the Danes about the year 1S76. 

t Tills press had been porchased In September, 1798, by 
Dr. Carey, and was at first conveyed to his residence, at 
Modnabottz ; bnt I do not find, says Or. Cotton, that any 
nse was made of it prerioosly to the removal ot the mis. 
siramries from that station to Senunpore. 



tradesman, and sodety a valiuble and nspecU 

able member. 

1800, Nov. 11. Died, JoHH Albin, principal 
bookseller at Spalding, in Lincolnshire, in tfae 
seventy-third year of his age. 

1800, Dee. 24. Meeting of the masters and 
journeymen printers in London, to consider the 
state of the prices paid for their work. 

1800, Dec. 27. Died, Thomas Cadell, a 
very eminent and worthy bookseller of London, 
whose life furnishes another instance, (of the 
many recorded in this work) that application and 
industry seldom fail to meet with due reward. 
He was bom in Wine-street, Bristol ; and served 
an apprenticeship to Andrew Millar, noticed at 
page 718 ante. Mr. Cadell, in 1767, succeeded 
to the business; and, at an early period of life, 
was at the head of his profession. Introduced 
by Mr. Millar to writers of the first rank in 
literature, who had found in him their best 
Msecenas — to Johnson, Hume, Warburton, 
Hurd, Sec. &c. — he pursued the very same com- 
mendable track ; and acting upon the liberal 
principle of his predecessor in respect to authors, 
enlarged upon it in an extent, which, at the 
same time that it did honour to his spirit, was 
well suited to the more enlightened period in 
which he carried on business. In conjunction 
with William and Andrew Strahan, munificent 
remunerations were held out to writers of the most 
eminent talents; and it is owing to the spirit 
and generosity of these worthy booksellers, that 
the world has been enriched by the labours of 
Robertson,* Blackstone, Gibbon,! Bum, Henry, 

* William Robertson, IX.D. was bom in the parish c< 
Borthwick, Mid Lothian, in Scotland, in the year 1731, and 
educated at Edinburgh. In 1741 he was licensed to preach, 
in two years afterwards obtained the living of Oladsmoir, 
in Bast Lothian. In I7S9 appeared bis Hutmy of SeoUtmi, 
see page 711, mie. In 17(H) he published his HItlorf 0/ 
the Beign of Charles V. and tais^last considerable work, 
the Hittory ofAmtriea, appeared in 1777. Dr. Robertsoa 
had enjoyed several considerable church preferments^ 
besides a pension of ^200 a-year from the klfag ; and 
being a man of prudence, temperance, and natural dignity 
of character the latter part of his life was spent in the en- 
joyment of almost every worldly blessing. He died at 
Edinbo>Kl>i June II, I79S. 

t Edward Gibbon was bom at Futn^, April S7, 1737, 
and died at Fletching, Jan. 18, 1794. Tlie first volame of 
his History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire^ 
appeared in 1770, and the remaining five In the coarse 0^ 
the twelve ensuing years. j6'60,000 has been gained by 
the booksellers, says a modem writer, out of Gibbon^ 
History of the Roman Empire^ though the author received 
but jffioo for the copyright. It has been pronounced by 
the public to be a performance of vast and accural* 
research, and of enlarged and philosophical thinking ; 
aboundinfr in splendid passages and curlons dlscnssions ; 
and written in a style, which, though aOiKtedly aonoroos 
and occasionally obscore, is such as to display i^ttae author 
a thotongh mastery of the English language. Notwith- 
standing an oblique attack upon Chilstiiinity, which was 
very generally condemned, it has taken a secure place 
among the English classics, and must ever form a con. 
spicuoos object in tfae literary history of the eighteenth 
century. l%e sixth volume of this great work was finished 
at Lausanne, when Gibbon makes the following remarks ; 
" It was on the day, or rather night, of the 27tb of Jnne, 
1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that 1 wrote 
the last lines of the last page, in a summer-house in my 
garden. After laying down my pen, I took several turns 
in a berceau. or covered walk of acacias, which commands 
a prospect of the country, the lake, and the mountains. 
The silver orb of the moon was reflected from the waters. I 
will not dissemble the first emotions of Joy on the recovery 
of my flreedom, and perhaps the eetablishmeat of my Aone" 
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and num1>erless other of the ablest writers of 
the age. In 1793, Mr. Cadell retired from 
trade, in the full possession of his health and 
&cttlties, and with an ample fortune, the sole 
and satisfactory fruits of unremitted diligence, 
spirit, and integrity ; leaving the business which 
he had established as the first in Great Britain, 
and perhaps in Europe, to Thomas, his only son, 
conjointly with Mr. Davies, who, following the 
alderman's example, have preserved the nigh 
reputation acquired from the liberality, honour, 
and integrity of their predecessors. Accustomed, 
however, from early days, to business, and con- 
scious that an idle life was a disgrace to a man 
of clear intellects, sound judgments, and an 
active mind, he, with a laudable ambition, 
soaght, and most honourably obtained, a seat in 
the magistracy of the city of London ; being 
unanimously elected, March 30, 1798, to suc- 
ceed his friend, Mr. Gill, as alderman of Wal- 
brook ward. At Midsummer, 1800, a period 
when party spirit ran high, he was elected bv a 
rerj honourable majority on a poll, with nis 
friend, Mr. alderman Perring, to the shrievalty 
of London and Middlesex. To the Asylum, 
where he had long been a valuable treasurer, the 
Foundling Hospital, and various other public 
charities, of which he was an active governor, 
and where his presence gave animation to their 
proceedings, while his purse liberally aided their 
rands, his loss was great : — to a very extensive 
circle of friends, (and there are several, who had 
unbent their inmost souls with him for more than 
forty years) it was incalculable. He was emi- 
nently characterized by the rectitude of his judg- 
ment, the goodness of his heart, the benevolence 
of his disposition, and the urbanity of his man- 
ners ; and, whether considered in his magisterial 
character, or in the more retired walks of social 
or domestic life, few men could be named, so 
well deserving of private veneration or public 
esteem. One of the latest public acts of his 
life was presenting to the company of stationers, 
of which he had been thirty-seven yeais a livery- 
man, a handsome painted window for the em- 
bellishment of their hall. By an affectionate 
wife, who died in January, 1786, he had one 
son and one daughter; both of whom he lived 
to see united in marriage, to his entire satisfac- 
tion ; and who have now the comfort to reflect, 
that their father fulfilled the various duties 
allotted to him with the honour of a man and 
the integrity of a Christian. He died at his 
house in Bloomsbury-place, in the sixtieth year 
of his age. In a sermon preached by Mr. Hut- 
chins (then chaplain to the lord mayor,) on the 
9th of January following, a handsome compli- 
ment is paid to alderman Cadell, for " gentleness 
of manners, benevolence of disposition, purity of 
morals, tenderness to the unfortunate, and an 
unaffected deportment, in the various ofiSces of 
citizen, magistrate, parent, and friend." 

1800. The Farmers^ Magazine, commenced 
by Archibald Constable, bookseller, Edinburgh, 
under the management of Robert Brown, an 
able East lothian agriculturist. This magazine 



appeared quarterly, enjoyed a considerable share 
of prosperity, but eventually sank with the house 
of the publisher in 1827. 

1800. A Monthly Magazine was commenced 
at Chelmsford, in Essex: the editor, a man of 
taste and honour, had a calf's head for the 
frontispiece, which in the course of the work 
gave nse to the following epigram : 

" In every qnuter of this world ao irlde, 

John Bull means Englishman— the same world's pride i 

Proud may an Essex cat/ then surely be, 

A true descendant of John BuU is he." 

1800, Dee. The following is a correct list of 
the Magazines, Reviews, and other monthly 
publications which existed at this time in London, 
with the price at which they were sold : 

Atmalt of AgriaUhm, Youn^t 1 o 

Anti-Janim Rnim (Vlilght) a 

AminiimMagaMine 

Armv LtMt ; .. I 

AmUj/Hcal'Rmiew (Johnatm) 

Botany, Sowerbj^$ 5 

Britiih CrUie Rmiiw (Rivlngton and Co.) ..20 

Brtttth Magatbu i 

BrUannie MagaKiite ] o 

Botanical Magaxinet Cwrti^a 1 o 

Britttk Inteett, Donoean't 1 o 

BamitAffr o 4 

CriMcoi ilev<«» (Hamilton and Co.) 1 o 

Chfrurgieal Reoieur | Q 

Commeretal MagoMine i o 

Capper-plate Magazine 1 

European Magattine {Stmt&Uii Co.) 1 8 

European Repertory 3 o 

Evangelical Magaxine (Williams*) 

Faehiont of London and Paris I 

Oentleman't Magazine (Nichols) I 

Oerpuin Miuetan i 

Ootpel Magazim o 

Oenerat BaptiMl't Magazine 

HIttoricat Magazine I g 

London Review i s 

London Medical Magazine I 

Lady*t Magazine I o 

LadfiMuieum I o 

MonlMf Review {QriOita) a 

ifiV<>«<)W (Phillips) I 

Preceptor i o 

Mirror ] o 

Epitome 

■ Viiitor I 

Medical 4r Phytical Journal (Boosey & Co.) 3 

Military Journal a 

Naval Biography 3 o 

Chronicle, Clarke'ti a 

Magazine j o 

Navy Liei o 

NaturaliaVe Mieeellarm a o 

Nicholton'i Journal (Robinson) a 

PhiloeopUeal Magaicine a o 

Becreatione in Apiculture, Anderton't 1 

Repertory 0/ Arte (.V/jttt) i 

Shellt, Donovan't a 

Sporting Magazine (Wheble and Co.) i o 

Unieertal Magazine (Bent and Co.) ] 

Zoological Magazine I 

* Matthew Wilks, a methodisticai preacher of Totten. 
ham-court chapel, married and settled at Bethnal-green, 
where to his other professions he established a wholesale 
stationary business, for the purpose of supplying the 
societies with which he was connected, paper for printing 
their magazines, journals, and other rdigioos productions. 
He contrived to obtain the Evangelical Magazine ftom the 
hands of Mr. Thomas Williams, a bookseller in Stationers' 
court, who had been at the expense of establishing It, and 
was also its editor, and made the property of Mr. Wilks, 
and his partners to their no little adrantage, considering 
the large numbers which were sold. By these means, 
and others of a similar description, Mt. Wilks contrived 
to realize a very handsome fortune. 

t Founded by the rev. James Stanier Clarke, LL.B. and 
F.R.S. eldest son of the rev. Edward darke, who died 
November, 1780. 
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The following list will shew the number and 
increase of newspapers, and the amount of duty: 

17SS 7^11,757 1779 U,i06,S*i 

ir«0 9,46«.790 1780 I4,»)7.S7I 

1774 11,300,000 1790 U,035,(^ 

177s 12,680,000 1791 U,794>><1 

177(1 13,830,000 1791 14,794,198 

1777 13,150,543 179s 17,073,641 

1778 13,340,059 

1798. TttenmnberofnewsiMipenseiitthroiightbe Loudon 
IXMt- oace daring this year, was 8,600,000. 

1797. Stamps on newspapers : Ensrland,jf 144,940 14«.10rf. 
—Scotland, ieg,tai lu. gd.— Total, d:iu,ti3 71. ?<<■ 

1798. The net duty received on advertisements in the 
Cnlted Kingdom was, for newspapers, j£'83,104 ; on pam- 
phlets, ^15.1 i for stamps on newspapers, j^'154,433 ; Eng- 
land, jm5,154| Scotland, 15,521; Ireland, ^6,103.* 

1799. Advertisements in newspapers paid ^103,9901 in 
pamphlets, 1^168; stamps on newspapers, j£'180,340i 
England, j^!00,83l ; Scotland, ^17,694; Ireland, ^4,873. 

1800. Advertisements in newspapers, j^79,S08; inpam- 
pUets, .^333 ; stamps on newspapers, jf 184,304 1 England, 
.^338,817; Scotland, .^18,754 ; Ireland, ;«6,873. 

1600. The number and cost of all the new puUicattons 
pnblished in London daring this year amoonted to 693, 
and the cost of a single copy of each work, in boards, was 
.affS30 5s. 

Having recorded the most particular events 
connected with the press of Great Britain during 
the eighteenth century, and given, however im- 
perfectly, the progress which has been made in 
liberty and knowledge, we cannot refrain.in the 
first place, of drawing the attention of the young 
typographer to those names which shine so con- 
spicuously in the annals of the press of this 
very important period. Though our limits have 
compelled us to be brief, regarding those worthy 
men, still they stand forth as bright examples, 
worthy of imitation, and excite him to pursue the 
same honourable course, which will, unless un- 
foreseen misfortune and severe ill health inter- 
vene, lead to the same results : — that industry, 
perseverance, and integrity, will be rewarded 
with honour, wealth, and distinction.f 

"I have always considered," says Goldsmith, 
"the press as the protector of our freedom; as a 
watchful guardian, capable of anitingthe weak 
against the encroachment of power. What con- 
cerns the public most properly admits of public 
discussion." How dinerent are the sentiments 
here expressed, to those of men, whose minds be- 
ing warped by ignorance or prejudice, contend 
against the liberty of the press, or the education 
of the people : who vindicate and support that 
dark brooding bigotry that would chain down 
human intellect to creeds and systems devised 
in times of barbarity, and demonstrate bow 

* Prior to 181 7 no acconnt was recorded In Ireland, bat 
the stamp receipts on newspapers were united with all 
other branches. 

t The following entmieration of printers, booksellers, 
and stationers, who acquired honour and wealth during the 
past centniy, may not be unacceptable : 

Siembert of Parliament : — Chorchill, Gay, Longman, 
Simmons, William Strahan, Andrew Strahan and Tonson. 

Lardllanmt of London :— Barber, Boydell, Gill,Jansen, 
and Wright. 

Authon :— Almon, Bage,Binxle7,Bowyer,Brice, Dodsley, 
Donton, Franklin, Goadby, Henry, Jones, Nichols, Palmer, 
Richardson, Ruddiman, Russell, Smellie, Towers, Watson, 
Wynne, and many others. 

ITeaM* .-—Basket. Bowyers, Cadell, Cave, ChnrcliiUs, 
Caslon, Davis, Dodsley, Franklin, Gill, Guy,JackBoo,Knox, 
Untots, Longman, Lonnds, Millar, Osborne, Simmons, 
Strahans, Tonsons, and Wright. 



truly, even in the present day, the abettors of 
them are the tyrants and hypocrites they are said 
to be. They will not erase a single letter from 
the exploded dogrmas of their ancestors ; they 
will not unclose one solitary link of the iron 
chain of rule which their predecessors wielded. 
They tremble at the thought of retributive jus- 
tice, but they have to contend with 

" Jfm, high-minded men 
With powers as lar above dull bmta endued. 

In forest, brake, or den. 
As t)easts excel cold rocks and brambles rode ; 

Men who their duHea know. 
But know their rigkU; and knowing dare maintaia* 

Prevent the long-aimed blow. 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain." 

Sir WiUiam Jomf.* 

In whatever country the freedom of the press 

has been tolerated, the intellectual improve- 
ment of society has advanced equally with 
national prosperity. Man has become a more 
free, a more industrious, a more rational, and a 
more happy creature. His comforts have become 
more abundant and less savage as his knowledge 
has extended. In proportion us the curb has 
been removed fiwm bis tongue, and the expan- 
sion of bis mental faculties encouraged, in the 
same ratio has he become more useful to himself, 
and more beueficial to his fellow-creature. 
A^en will the stale doctrines of the convent be 
exploded? When will the mind be left tm- 
fettered, and the veil of ignorance be withdrawn 
by the hand of despotism ? When will the 
rulers of the earth grow wise, and give their 
subjects the exercise of their own minds ? It is 
true, they give them leave to think, but they 
must not communicate, they must not advise ; 
they may abhor in their hearts, but their lips 
must not g^ve the semblance of utterance to the 
strong reprobation they feel. In reference to 
our own country, Sheridan, in one of his im- 
passioned moments, once said : — ^" Give me a 
tyrant king — give me a hostile house of lords 
— give me a corrupt house of commons — ytet 
me the preu and 1 will overturn them all!" 



* Sir William Jones was bom .in London, in 1748, and 
educated at Oxford, where to his classical pursuits be 
added the study of the Persic and Arabic, and also tlie 
Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese. In 1770, he entered oa 
the study of the law at the Temple. In 1783 he obtained 
the appointment ofa Judge ofthe supreme court at Calcutta, 
and the honour of knighthood on this occasion, and mar- 
ried Anna Maria Shepley, daughter of the bishop of St. 
Asaph. In April of that year he embarked for Inma, and 
on Uie voyage projected the establishment of a society In 
Bengal, for the purpose of iUastrating oriental antiquities 
and literature. The volumes of its transactions are inesti- 
mable, and are enriched by several valuable productiOBS 
ftom his pen. As Judge he was indefatigable and impar- 
tial. He studied the native laws of the country, and be- 
came so versed in the Sanscrit and the codes of the Brah- 
mins, as to gain the admiration of the most learned men 
in that country. Though eminent as an oriental scholar, 
sir William also wrote some lyric pieces of great beauty, 
which are mnch admired, and have added to our current 
phraseology a few hif^hly energetic and beautiftil czprcs. 
Bions. His Ode in Imitation of Alctnu, is a heart- Stirling 
effusion of patriotism. This excellent man died in India, 
April 3, 1794. His works were collected and published In 
6 vols. 4to. 1799, and his Lift, written by sir John Shore, 
lord Teignmonth, in one voU 4to. in 1804. A beautiAil 
monnment has been erected to his memory in St. Paul's 
I cathedral, by the East India company. 
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In Umea ere yet the P«sit had blest mankind, 
PerishM nnlcDown the noble worki of mind ; 
O'er trackless wastes, where Science lent no rmy. 
And cheerless clime* was eenias doomed to stray . 
His oseftilness as bounded as his fame. 
His body death— obllTlon seized Us name; 
The eternal essence to Its source retum'd, 
Unfelt Its blesslags, and its loss oDmoam'd. 
How changed the aaspices of those who wait 
In these our days at Rune's celestial gate ; 
Tis merit leads them through the sacred bound. 
Where flowers Blyslan deck the holy ground ; 
Fired with the theme, my muse would now combine 
Some names immortal in her mortal UBt.—M'Crterf. 



When knowledge, instead of being bound up 
in books, and kept in libraries and retirement, is 
obtruded on the public in distinct sheets; when 
it is canvassed in every assembly, and exposed 
on ever; table, we cannot forbear reflecting upon 
that passage in the Proterbi : " Wisdom cneth 
without; she uttereth her voice in the streets; 
she crieth in the chief place of concourse, in the 
opening of the gates. In the city she uttereth 
her words, saying, How long, ye simple ones, 
will ye love simplicity ? and the scomers delight 
in their scorning ? and fools hate knowledge ?" 
How well do these words apply to many of the 
present day, when the mechanic may equal in 
science, however inferior in genius, the friar, 
whom his cotemporaries feared as a magician. 
No man can complain in this country that the 
gates of knowledge are closed against him, and 
it is indeed his own fault if be will not enter the 
temple and enjoy the intellectual repast which is 
so amply and so cheaply provided. Books are 
multiplied on every band and upon every subject; 
be his puisuits what they may, the poor man, with 
carefulness, can afibra to obtain information. 
The press has gradually, but safely, burst the 
bands of intolerance and injustice asunder; and 
though bigotry will ever have her votaries, preju- 
dice ner slaves, and faction her partizans, the 
light of knowledge emitted irom the press has 
dnren the demons of injustice down the sky : — 

" Mind, mind alone. 
Is Hght, and hope, and life, and power ! 
Earth's deepest nigt't, from this bless'd hour. 
The night of minds is gone I 
■The Preur all lands shall sing; 
The /Ven, the Preu we bring. 
All lands to Ueas." 

The truth has at length been discovered, that 
the more widely knowledge is spread, the more 
will they be prized whose happy lot it is to 
extend its bounds by discovering new truth, to 
multiply its uses by inventing new modes of ap- 
plying it in practice ; and that real knowledge 



never promoted either turbulence or unbelief; 
but its progress is the forerunner of liberality 
and enlightened toleration. An intelligent class 
can never be, as a class, vicious; never, as a 
class, indolent; and it may be asked, What is it 
that distinguishes human society from a brutish 
herd, but uie flourishing of the arts and sciences, 
— the free exercise of reason ? " Some have 
objected," says Robert Hall, ** to the instruction 
of the lower classes, from an apprehension that 
it would lift them above their sphere, make them 
dissatisfied with their station in life, and by im- 
pairing the habit of subordination, endanger the 
tranquillity of the state; an objection devoid, 
surely, of all force and validity. It is not easy 
to conceive in what manner instructing men in 
their duties can prompt them to neglect those 
duties ; or how that enlargement of reason, which 
enables them to comprehend the true ground of 
authority, and the obligation to obedience, should 
indispose them to obey. The admirable mecha- 
nism of society, together with that subordination 
of ranks which is essential to its subsistence, is 
surely not an elaborate imposture, which the 
exercise of reason will detect and expose. This 
objection implies a reflection on the social order, 
equally impolitic, invidious,and unjust. Nothing, 
in retdity, renders legitimate governments so 
insecure as extreme ignorance of the people. It 
is this which yields them an easy prey to seduc- 
tion, makes them the victims of prejudice and 
false alarms, and so ferocious withal, that their 
interference in the time of public commotion is 
more to be dreaded than the eruption of a volcano." 
The powers of the press are so universally 
recognized, that the time cannot be far distant 
when it will break down all the obstacles that 
are yet opposed to it upon the continent of 
Europe. It is by the press alone that the first 
successful assault upon intolerant governments 
will be made. How far it has already succeeded 
we will not say ; but before man can enjoy the 
blessings of equitable laws he must nrst be 
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instructed ; and before be will lend his aid to 
establish and protect such institutions, the press 
must first teach him their value. The selfish 
and besotted policy, which, luder the specious, 
but false denomination of patriotism, seeks a 
monopoly of power, of instruction, or of wealth, 
and which, in its jealousy of a rival, exclaims 
at each advancement of the species, delenda est 
Carthago,\s nadually disappearing from amongst 
the educated and the reflecting; and with this 
progress of practical wisdom and applicable 
phUosophy, bad governments lose some of their 
means of doing evil. 

" Until printing was ve^ generally spread," 
says Mr. Babbage, in his aridgewater Tnatue, 
"civilization scarcely advanced by slow and 
languid steps; since that art has become cheap, 
its advances have been unparalleled, and its rate 
of progress vastly accelerated. It has been 
stated by some, that the civilization of the western 
world has resulted from its being the seat of the 
Christian religion. However much the mild 
tenor of its doctrines is calculated to assist in 
producing such an eflect, that religion can but 
oe injured by an unfounded statement. It is to 
the easy and cheap methods of communicating 
thought from man to man, which enable a 
countrr to sift, as it were, its whole people, and 
to proauce, in its science, its literature, and its 
arts, not the brightest efibrts of a limited class, 
but the highest exertions of the most powerful 
minds among a whole community — it is this 
which has given birth to the wide-spreading 
civilization of the present day, and which 
promises a futurity yet more prolific. Whoever 
IS acquainted with the present state of science 
and the mechanical arts, and looks back over 
the inventions and civilization which the four- 
teen centuries subsequent to the introduction of 
Christianity have produced, and compares them 
with the advances made during the succeeding 
four centuries following the invention of print- 
ing, will have no doubt as to the effective cause. 
It is daring these last three or four centuries that 
man, considered as a species, has commenced 
the development of his intellectual faculties; 
that be has emerged from a position in which he 
was almost the creature of instinct, to a state in 
which every step in advance facilitates the pro- 
gress of his successors. In the first period, arts 
were discovered by individuals, and lost to the 
race: in the latter, the diffusion of ideas enabled 
the reasoning of one class to unite with the ob- 
servations of another, and the most advanced 
point of one generation became the starting-post 
of the next." 

1801, Jan. 23. Died, Ricbaro Shaw, a 
worthy, unassuming printer, in Silver-street, 
Whitefriars. He died at Pentonville, aged 
sixty-five years. 

1801, Peb. 17. Matthias Koops, gent, of 
Westminster, obtained a patent for making paper 
from straw, hay, thistles, Ace. 

1801, March 26. Died, John Vowell, for- 
merly an eminent stationer in Watling-street, 
London, aged ninety-three years. Till within 



three weeks of his dissolution, he was an actire 
and useful member of the court of assistants of 
the stationers' company, of which he was master 
in 1767, and had long been the father. He was 
universally esteemed for perfect urbanity of man- 
ners, and unaffected goodness of heart. He 
died at bis apartments, in Zion college. 

1601, March. Died, William Collins, book- 
seller, Exchange-alley,* London. His cata- 
logues, for a considerable number of years, fur- 
nbhed several curious articles to the literary col- 
lectors. He died in Warwick-street, Golden- 
square, of a confirmed asthma. 

1801, April 20. John Gamble, of Leicester- 
square, London, obtained a patent for a machine 
for making paper, in single sheets, without seams 
or joinings, from one to twelve feet and upwards 
wide, and from forty-five feet and upwards in 
length. 

1801, April. Died, Thomas Wood, printer 
and editor of the Shretotbury Chnmide for 
nearly twenty-nine rears; tender in all the offices 
of friendship, and deeply regretted by those 
around him in the relations of husband, father, 
master, and friend. His temper and deportment 
through life proved him to oe actuated by the 
principles of Christianity; his last moments, 
cheered by the hopes of the gospel, were dis- 
tinguished by patience, placidity, and as may 
be expected, his end was peace. He died at 
Shrewsbury, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 

1801, April 27. Died, Thomas Brownb, 
bookseller at Hull, Yorkshire, aged eighty-one. 

1801, Jtme 1. Died, George Robinson, an 
eminent bookseller in Paternoster-row. He was 
bom at Dalston, in Cumberland, and about 
1756, he went to London in search of such 
employment as be might be qualified for by 
a decent education, and a great share of 
natural good sense and shrewdness. His first 
engagement was in the house of Mr. John 
Rivington, and from which he went to that of 
Mr. Johnstone, on Ludgate-hill, where he re- 
mained until 1764, when be commenced business 
as a bookseller in Patemoster-row, in partnership 
with Mr. John Roberts, who died about 1766. 
The uniform habits of industry and punctuality 
which Mr. Robinson had displayed, while manag- 
ing the concerns of others, pointed him out as 
one who might be interested. Mr. Robinson's 
active spirit, knowledge of business, and repu- 
table connexion, soon enabled him to achieve 
the higher branches of the business, and become 
the rival of the most formidable of the old 
established houses ; so that before the year 1780, 
be had the largest wholesale trade that was ever 
carried on bv an individual. In 1784, he took 
into partnership his son and brother, who sac- 
ceeded him. To the rise and progress of so great 
a concern, Mr. Robinson was an eminent proof 
howmuch maybe done by attenlion,indastry,ajid 
above all, inflexible integri^ and perseverance. 

Few men, probably, have been regretted by a 



* In 177S h« resided In Pope'a Heul-aller, where he w«s 
burnt oat. 
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more extensire acquaintance, than Mr. Robin- 
son; and it is particularly noticeable in his 
history, that amidst the strictest attention to 
business, he was throughout the whole of his 
early life enabled, by a due division of time, to 
appropriate more to social pleasures than many 
men could venture to do with impunity. For 
the social enjoyments of life, indeed, he was 
eminently qualified. He had improved the 
scanty education of a northern village by some 
reading, but principally by the company of 
literary men, and by a memory uncommonly 
tenacious. His own mind was shrewd, pene- 
trating, and enriched by varied experience. He 
had bkewise a great share of wit and vivacity ; 
many of his botu mott, which have been pretty 
extensively circulated among his friends, would 
do credit to men of the first reputation in this 
minor department of genius. His sense of 
ridicule was remarkably strong, and few men 
excelled him in telling a story, of which he had 
a plentiful stock, and which he varied with cir- 
cumstantial embellishments that were irresistibly 
laughable. Versed, too, in the literuy and 
Mutnen-histo^ of his time, his conversation was 
a rich fund of information, and his memory in 
dates and minutia gave an authority which 
made him be frequently consulted when points 
in dispute were to be accurately ascertained. Of 
late years he visited less abroad, but was seldom 
happy without the company of his friends at 
home, who found themselves welcomed to a 
well-spread table, without ceremony and with- 
out affectation. He imposed no condition but 
that of punctuality to the hour of dinner ; and 
in that particular, it is well known, he never re- 
laxed to persons of rank or condition. Of him 
it may be truly said, no man discharged the 
duties of private life with more active zeal or 
more steady virtue ; as a husband, a father, and 
a friend, be was warm and sincere, afi°ectionate 
and tender. These, however, are the common 
features of every worthy man's character; but 
Mr. Robinson's death was felt and regretted on 
a broaderand more public ground, as a loss to the 
world of letters. He was seized with an illness 
which proved fatal, on Monday, May 25, while 
at a meeting of booksellers, at the accustomed 
place, the Chapter coffee-house; from this he 
was obliged to retire hastily, and soon exhibited 
symptoms of fever ; this abated so far, in the 
subsequent week, as to give hopes of recovery ; 
these hopes were particularly encouraged, even 
on the evening, June 5, preceding his death, 
when he became calm, took his medicines wil- 
lingly, and seemed, to all human appearance, 
free from fever. These symptoms, however, 
were fallacious ; tbe snares of death were wound 
around him, and at five o'clock on Saturday 
morning he expired. He was interred in the 
burying-ground belonging to St. Faith's, in St. 
Paul's church-yard. 

1801, June. Died, John Copelano, printer, 
at Reading, Berkshire, in the eighty-third year 
of his age. He had worked as a pressman in the 
office of the Reading Mercury, for sixty years. 



with so much assiduity, sobriety, and regularity, 
as to obtain the name of honest John. He en- 
joyed a remarkable good state of health, and 
worked at his business, with his accustomed re- 
gularity, till within a short time of his death. 

1801, June 10. Mr. Spence, a bookseller, 
was sentenced to pay a fine of dC50, and to suffer 
twelve months' imprisonment, for publishing a 
work entitled, Spence' » Restorer of Society, which 
was deemed a seditious libel. 

1801, June 27. An act of parliament was 
passed to indemnify all persons who have printed, 
published, or dispersed, or who shall publish or 
disperse any papers printed under the authority 
of any head officer of state, or of public boards, 
OTOther public authorities, from all penalties in- 
curred by reason of the name and place of abode 
of the printer of such papers not being printed 
thereon. 

1801, /u/y2. Irish literaryproperty act passed, 
wherein it was directed, " that two copies of every 
printed book shall be delivered for Ireland." 
The claims extend only to books which should 
be entered in the register of stationers' hall, 
which entry is optional. 

1801, iluj'. 12. Died, Thomas Hastings, long 
known as an itinerant bookseller and pamphleteer. 
He was a native of the bishoprick of Durham, 
and served his apprenticeship to his uncle, as a 
joiner and builder. After visiting most parts of 
the kingdom, be went to London, and worked 
for a while as a carpenter. The memorable 
election of Charles James Fox for Westminster, 
(1780) gave Mr. Hastings an opportunity to 
exert himself in the popular cause, and he pro- 
duced a quarto pamphlet, intituled, the Wars of 
Westminster. This was soon followed by others 
in the style of oriental apologues,and he got con- 
siderable sums by hawking them about the town. 
From this period, it is believed, he wrought no 
more at his trade. For many years he had been 
in the habit of publishing, in different news- 
papers, on the 12th of August, a voluntaiy ode on 
the prince of Wales's birth-day, for which he 
annually received some small emolument at 
Carlton-house; but this he had discontinued 
some time by order. His last publications were 
the DevU in London, 12mo. and the Regal Ram- 
bler ; or, Lucifer's Travels, 8vo. Mr. Hastings 
was a constant attendant on the popular Sunday 
orators ; and in his habit very much adumbrated 
a clerical appearance. His travelling name was 
Dr. Green. He was found dead in his bed, 
at his lodgings, in New-court,Moor-lane, Cripple- 
gate, London. He was near sixty yeais of age. 
1801, Sept. 1. Died,B,oBERT Baoe, a paper 
maker, and a writer of no ordinary merit in the 
department of fictitious composition. He was 
one of that class of men occurring in Britain 
alone, who unite successfully the cultivation of 
letters with those mechanical pursuits, which, 
upon the continent, are considered incompatible 
with tbe character of an author. The case of 
a paper maker, or a printer, employing their own 
art upon their own publications, would be thought 
uncommon in France or Germanv ; yet such 

i I 
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were the stations of Bage, Bowyer, Richardson, 
Nichols, and a host of others, whose names are 
lecorded in these pages, and whose labours add 
a lustre over the literature of their country. 

The father of Robert Bage was a paper maker 
at Darley, near Derby, and was remarkable only 
for having had four wives. Robert was a son 
of the first, and was bom at Darley, Feb. 29, 
1728. His mother died soon after his birth ; 
and his father, though he retained his mill, and 
continued to follow his occupation, removed to 
Derby,wbere his son received his education at a 
common school. His attainments were very re- 
markable, and such as excited the surprise and 
admiration of all who knew him. To a know- 
ledge of the Latin language succeeded a know- 
ledge of the art of making paper, which he ac- 
quired under the tuition of his father. At the 
age of twenty-three, Robert Bage married a 
young woman who possessed beauty, good sense, 
good temper, and money ; the last aided him in 
Uie manufacture of paper, which he commenced 
at Elford, four miles from Tamworth, and con- 
ducted to the end of his days. Though no man 
was more attentive to business, and no one in 
the country made better paper, or so good of its 
kind, yet the direction of a manufactory, com- 
bined with his present literary attainments, did 
not satisfy the comprehensive mind of Bage. 
His manufactory, under his eye, went on with 
the regularity of a machine, and left him leisure 
to indulge his desire of knowledge. In the year 
1765, Bage entered into partnership with three 
persons (one of whom was Dr. Darwin*) in an 
extensive manufactory of iron ; and at the end 
of fourteen years, when the partnership was 
terminated, he found himself a loser, it is be- 
lieved, of £1600. In 1781 appeared his novel 
of Mount Henneth, in two vols, which was sold 
to Lownds for £30. This was succeeded by 
Barham £)otofu,two vols. 1784 ; the Fair Syrian, 
two vols, about 1787 ; Jame* Wallace, three vols. 
1788; Man at he it, four vols. 1792; Hemp, 
tprong ; or, Man at he is not, three vols. 1796. 
These works of Bage are of a high and decided 
merit. It is scarcely possible to read them without 
being amused, and to a certain degree instructed, 
and, what is without a parallel in the annals of 
literature, that of six dineient works, comprising 
a period of fifteen years, the last should be, as it 

* Erasmus DarwlD, eminent as a physician and a poet, 
WIS bom at Elston, near Newailc, Nottlngrhamshire, and 
educated at Cambridge, where he took his batctaelor'a 
depee In medicine. From Cambridge he removed to 
Edlnbnrgb, where he took his doctor's degree ; after which 
he practised at Ucbfleld, with reputation ; and in 17S7, 
manted Miss Howard, of tliat city, who died in 1770, 
leaving three sons. Hlssecond wife was the widow of colo- 
nel Pole, who brought him a good fortune, on which he 
removed to Derby in 1781, where he passed the remainder 
ofhlslife. HedledsnddenlyatBredsaU, April 17, 1803. 

Dr. Darwin's literary fame rests npon the Botanic Oar- 
den, with philosophical notes, in two parts. He was the 
author of papers in the philosophical transactions and a 
tract on female education, 4to. He bad also a share in the 
formation of the system of vegetables of Linnsus, pub- 
lished in the name of the botanical society at Lichfield. 

See Songt of the Preu, pages M. 67, for some poetry and 
observations on the praise of printing, by Dr. Darwin. 

Charles Darwin, his son, bom at Lichfleld, 1758, who 
promised fair to become eminent in medicine, died in 178S. 



unquestionably is, the best. Several of his norels 
were translated into German, and published at 
Frankfort. William Hutton, the celebrated 
bookseller and author at Birmingham, purchased 
nearly all the paper which Bage made during 
forty-five years ; and betwixt whom a strong 
friendship existed to the last. He had quitted 
Elford, and daring the last eight years of his 
life resided at Tamworth, where he died, leaving 
his wife to lament his loss. In his person, 
Robert Bage was somewhat under the middle 
size, and rather slender, but well proportioned. 
His complexion was fair and ruddy ; his hair 
light and curling ; his countenance intelligent, 
mild, and placid. His manners were courteous, 
and his mind was firm. His integrity, honour, 
and devotion to truth, were undeviating and 
incorruptible. His humanity, benevolence, and 
generosity, were not less conspicuous in private 
life than they were in the principal character of 
his works. He supplied persons he never saw 
with money, because he beard they were in want. 
He kept his servants and his horses to old age, 
and both men and quadrupeds were attached 
to him. He behaved to his sons (he had three) 
with the unremitting affection of a father ; but 
as they grew up, he treated them as men and 
equals, and allowed them that independence of 
mind and conduct which he claimed for himself. 
1801. The Porcupine. This was a daily news- 

faper started by William Cobbett,* in London. 
t contained some articles of extraordinary talent 
and energy, one especially, which was read bom 
every Pulpit in the kingdom ; and for which, 
Mr. Windhamf declared in his place in the house 
of commons, the author deserved a statue of gold. 
The career of the Porcupine was not of long 
duration; he then commenced his far-&mea 
Weekly Register, which for upwards of thirty 
years was the vehicle of his opinions and his 
feelings. About the time of his commencing 
the Register, he opened a bookseller's shop in 
Pall Mall. 

I80I, April 1. The Orthodox Churehnutm't 
Magazine, No. 1. 

1801. Monthly Musical Journal, edited by 
Thomas Busby,! Mus. Doc. and LL.D. 

1801. Waterford Mirror. 

1802, Jan. 9. Charles Haves, who kept a 
book-stall in Piccadilly, London, was prosecuted 
in the court of king's bench, by the society for 
promoting christian knowledge, for having on 
bis stall a pamphlet called the Man of Fashion. 
Mr. Alley contended that the witness's merely 



* The first appeuaace of William Cottbett, on the poUU. 
cal horizon, we have already noticed at page 777 im/e, was 
at Philadelphia, as the author of Peter Porcupine, and • 
bookseller. From Philadelphia he was driven by the rer- 
dlct of a Jury, for a Ubel on Dr^ Rush, with a verdict of 
five thousand dollars, Dec. 1799. He settled for a short 
time at New York, and published the RuthligU, In which 
he held up to ridicule thejodge, the Jury, and the press, and 
others concerned In the late trial ; he soon afterwards 
returned to England. 

t Right Hon. WiUlam Windham, H.P., died Jane4, I810. 

t Dr. Busby, in conjunction wiOi Dr. Arnold, pahUsbed 
in 178(1, the ilfittical Dietiomtrp, 197 numbers ; and in 
1801, he published a New and complete MuMoal Dictionary, 
8vo. third edition, 1811. 
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taking up a t)ook was no proof of a. publication 
by the defendant. Mr. Bosanquet insisted, that, 
as the book lay exposed to public view, it was 
a publication. The court, however, ruled in 
favour of Mr. Bosanquet, but the jury returned 
a verdict of not guilly. 

1802, Feb. 1. Died, Paul Vaillant, an opu- 
lent and respectable bookseller in the Strand, 
London, in the eighty-seventh year of his age, 
being at that time father of tiie company of 
stationers, of which he had been a liveryman 
sixty-four years. He left two sons, one of them 
in noly orders; the other, well known and 
respected as a gentleman of great literary talents, 
and eminent as one of the counsellors at law in 
the corporation of London. In 1739, or 1740, 
Mr. Vaillant went to Paris, for the purpose of 
superintending the famous edition of Cicero by 
the abbe Olivet; and again, in 1759, to settle 
the plan for a new edition of Tacitus, by the 
abbe Brotier. He was one of the sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex in 1760, memorable for 
the conviction of a noble earl,* who, previous 
to his execution, made Mr. Vaillant a present of 
his stop-watch, with many acknowledgments for 
his polite attentions and civilities ; and he was 
also in the commission of the peace fur Middle- 
sex.! His grandfather (Paul Vaillant) was of a 
respectable Protestant family at Samur, in the 
French province of Anjou. At the time of the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, he escaped 
with his life from the bloody Dragonade of the 
Hugonots by that merciles.s tyrant Louis XIV.; 
and in 1686,settied as a foreign bookseller in the 
Strand, opposite Southampton-street, (see page 
664 ante,) where himself, his sons Paul and Isaac, 
his grandson, the late Mr. Vaillant, and Mr. 
Elmsly, successively carried on the same trade, 
in the same house, till nearly the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

1802, Feb. 19. Died, R. Trueman, proprietor 
and printer of the Exeter Flying Post, which he 
had established and conducted for forty years. 

1802,AforcA.Z>ierf, Henry Serjeant, printer 
and bookseller, at Preston, Lancashire ; a young 
man highly valued by all who knew him. 

1802, March 8. The lord chancellor (Eldon) 
determined " that bibles printed by the king's 
printer in Scotland, cannot be sold in England." 

1802. The German plan of disposing of books 
by means of literary fairs, was adopted in the 
United States of America : the first was held at 
New York, when it was proposed to hold them 
statedly in that city. 

1802. April 16. Died, Mr. Buroess, printer 
to the university of Cambridge. 

1802. May d. Died, Pbter Elmsly, some 
time partner with, and many years successor to 
Paul Vaillant, in the Strand, in that department 
principally of an importer of foreign books. He 
was a native of Aberdeenshire, and to the tole- 
rable education which it is in the power of almost 

* Lawrence Shirlejr, earl Ferrera, wu committed to 
the tower, Feb. 30, 1760, for tbe monler of his ateward, 
Mr. Jobuon, and executed at Tyburn, May i. 

tMn. Vaillant died in London, Jan IS, ira7,aged 91. 



every Scotchman without much difficulty to at- 
tain, Mr. Elmsly had gradually superadded, as 
he advanced in life and prosperity, such a fund 
of general knowledge, and so uncommonly ac- 
curate a discrimination of language, that, had 
he chosen to have stood forward as a writer, he 
would have- secured a permanent niche in the 
temple of fame. Nor was he less critically nice 
in tne French language than his own. For a 
short time before hb death he had wholly quitted 
business with a competent fortune, most hand- 
somely acquired by consummate ability, the 
strictest integrity, and respected by every human 
being who knew him. He died at Brighton, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. His remains 
were conveyed to Sloane-street, London, and de- 
posited in the family vault at Marybone, attend- 
ed bv a large party of friends, sincere mourners 
on the melancholy occasion ; as for strength of 
mind, soundness of judgment, and unaffected 
friendship, he left not many equals. He left a 
widow to whom he bad long been an affectionate 
husband. Mr. Elmsly resigned his business to 
his shopman, Mr. David Bremner ; whose anx- 
iety for acquiring wealth rendered him wholly 
careless of indulging himself in the ordinary 
comforts of life, and hurried him prematurely to 
the grave. He was succeeded by Messrs. James 
Payne and J. Mackinlay ; the former of whom 
was the youngest son of Thomas Payne, of the 
Mews-gate, noticed at page 799, ante ; the latter 
shopman to Mr. Elmsly. 

1 802. The printing office of Samuel Hamilton, 
of London, aestroyed by fire. Amongst other 
property destroyed, was the second Mition of 
the Travels of Anacharsis the Younger, in Greete, 
from the French of Barthelemy, seven vols. 8vo. 
It was then given to Mr. Gillett, to print, and 
finished within a few sheets, when the whole im- 
pression perished in a second conflagration, — a 
circumstance which gave rise to an expensive 
litigation between the printer and the proprietors 
of tiie work. — See under Dec. 12, 1805. 

1802. The Holy Bible, printed in anew man- 
ner, with notes, ten vols. 8vo. by John Reeves, 
esq. F. R.S. This gentleman, who followed the 
profession of the law, became a sort of lay-brother 
of our profession, (in conjunction with Oeorge 
Eyre and Andrew Strahan, as king's printers) 
by means of the right hon. William Pitt, as a 
reward for some political services which he had 
rendered to the cause of that statesman. Mr. 
Reeves embarked pretty largely in his new pro- 
fession of prayer-book and bilile-printing, until 
his interest in the patent was purchased by Mr. 
Strahan. This mode of requiting political ser- 
vices in the reign of George III. gave rise to 
some parliamentary inquiries, which caused a 
new patent to be made out. Mr. John Reeves 
died at London, August 7, 1829. 

1802 It was announced that 20,000 per day 
of the Moniteur, French newspaper, was printed. 
1802. John Pares, printer, of Leicester, was 
sentenced to twelve months' imprisonment, at 
the sessions held in that town, for publishing a 
song of a seditious tendency. 
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1802, Jttne 6. Died, Thomas Sowleb, of the 
finn of Sowler and Russell, printers and peri- 
odical publishers, at Manchester. He was bom 
at Durham, December 9, 1765, and was the son 
of Oeor^ Sowler, a letter-press printer of that 
city. Sincerely and unirersally respected in 
private life, he was highly esteemed by the trade 
and public generally, for his strict integrity and 
free and open beariug, and by his workmen as a 
kind, and m every sense, worthy employer. His 
only surviving son, Mr. Thomas Sowler, is the 
present proprietor and printer of the Manchester 
Courier, which was commenced Jan. 1, 1825. 

1802, Died, Joan BuRDON,averyrespectable 
bookseller, at Winchester, leaving four sons; 
one of whom, Charles Burden, also a bookseller. 

1802. William Bent, bookseller, Patemos- 
ter-ruw, London, began the Monthly Catalogue 
of New Publicatioru, 4to.* From the Modem 
Catalogue, from 1792 to the end of 1802, eleven 
years, we find that 4096 new hooks were pub- 
lished, exclusive of reprints not altered in price, 
and also exclusive of pamphlets ; deducting one- 
fifth for the reprints, we have an average of 372 
new books per year. 

1802, June 21. Allen M'Leod, editor of the 
Albion, daily newspaper, who had been convicted 
of two libels on the earl of Clare, was sentenced 
to eighteen months' imprisonment in Newgate, 
on each count, making in the whole three years' 
imprisonment, and from the end of that period 
to find security to keep the peace for seven years, 
himself in £ 1 000, and two sureties in £200 each . 

1602, June 22. An act was passed for regu- 
lating the franking and postage of newspapers. 
By this act, the regulation requiring members of 
parliament to give notice of the place to which 
newspapers might be addressed to them fell into 
disuse, and if a member's name only appeared 
upon the cover, they were sent free to all parts 
01 the United Kingdom. The free transmission 
of newspapers by the post was thus virtually 
thrown open to the public, and the origin of the 
establishment of agents amongst printers, book- 
sellers, and others, for the supply of newspapers 
by post, may be dated from this period. 

. 1802, Jult/. Died, Robert Rosser, formerly 
printer of the Bristol Mercury. 

1802, July. Philip Rusher, printer and book- 
seller, at Banbury, in Oxfordshire, obtained a 
patent for "various improvements and altera- 
tions in the form of printing types, and the 
manner in which printing is to' be performed 
therewith, so as to diminish the trouble and ex- 
pense of printing;^ and to render it more uniform 
and beautiful." From a copy of Rauelas, printed 
with Mr. Rusher's improved types, we consider 
them any thing but what the preamble of the 
patent would lead us to believe. 

• Mr. Bent also published a meteorologica] jovimaL kept 
in London, from 1793 to 1813, Bro. (published annually) ■ 
the Ix>ndon catalogue of books, to September, 1799, sro' 
1799 i appendix to ditto, to 1800, Sto. ; the modem cata- 
logue, to 1803, 8vo. 1803 i the new London catalogue, to 
I8O7, 8V0. 1807; the London catalogue, to 1811, svo- 
modern catalogue, to 1813 ; the London catalogue of books! 
from 19U to 1834, by Robert Bent, Paternoster-rov, 



1802, Aug. 7. Died, — Lewis, bookseller, in 
Great Russell -street, Covent-garden. He was 
one of the oldest booksellers in London ; and 
used to relate that his father was a schoolfellow 
with Alexander Pope. 

1802, ylt^. 21. Died, Thomas Rickabv, a 
printer of eminence, of Peterborough Court, 
Fleet-street, aged forty-nine years. He printed 
the British Cntic. Mr. Rickaby was among the 
first who turned his attention to the beautiful 
minute ; — printing in very small type below bre- 
vier had been pursued to a great degree of ex- 
cellence but by very few printers. An annual 
work, of the pocket book class, called P«ieoei'< 
Polite Repository, and a pocket dictionary called 
Peacock's Johnson, were among the best efforts 
of Mr. Rickab/s ingenuity. 

1802, Sq>t. Died, Daniel Richabds, many 
years father of the parish of St. Andrews, in 
Holbom, London, and where he had kept a sta- 
tioner's shop for more than sixty years. He was 
also the senior member of the court of assistants 
of the stationers' company. At his death he was 
aged eighty-seven. 

1802, Sept. Died, Alderman Sutton, hook- 
seller, at Northampton, aged seventy-eight years. 

1802, Nov. 29. Died, Samuel Paterson, the 
well known and justly celebrated bookseller and 
auctioneer, of King-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. He was the son of a respectable woollen 
draper in the parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, 
and bom 17th March, 1728. He lost his father 
when about the age of twelve years ; and his 
guardian not only neglected him, but involved 
his property in his own bankruptcy, and sent him 
to France. Having there acquired a knowledge 
of foreign literature and publications beyond 
many persons of his age, he resolved to engage in 
the importation of foreign books ; and when lit- 
tle more than twenty years old, opened a shop 
in the Strand : the only person who then carried 
on such a trade being Paul Vaillant. Though, 
by the misconduct of some who were charged 
with his commissions in several parts of the con- 
tinent, it proved unsuccessful to the new ad- 
venturer, he continued in business till 1753. At 
the same early period in which he engaged in 
business he had married Miss Hamilton, a lady 
of the most respectable connexions in Scotland, 
still younger than himself; both their ages not 
making thirty-eight. He next commenced auc- 
tioneer ifi Essex nouse. This period of his life 
tended to develope completely those extraordi- 
nary talents in bibliography, (a science till then 
little attended to) which soon brought him into 
the notice of the literary world. His talent at 
cataloguizing was unrivalled. Mr. Paterson 
was the author of Coryat Junior,* three vols. 
12mo. 1767 ; Joineriana ; or the Book of Scraps, 
two vols. 12mo. ; the Templar, a weekly paper, 
published by Brown, which was soon dropped ; 
and Speculations on Law and Lawyers, applica- 
. — 1 ^ , 

* Odcomiian Banquet, dMed foorth hy Thonua Ute 
Corial, and terved in if a numitr of Koble Witt in praj/t 
of Us CmdHiei and Cramhe too, 1 61 1. Pablished by Ben 
Jonson. 
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bU to the manifest hardship!, uncertainties, and 
abusive practice of the common law, 1788, 8ro. 
occasioned by his own distresses, the consequence 
of imprudent speculations and a numerous fa- 
mily ; after struggling with which he was ap- 
Sointed libiarian to tne first marquis of Lans- 
own. After a union of near forty-five years, 
he lost his wife on November 25, 1790. Few 
men of this country had so much bibliographical 
knowledge as Mr. Paterson ;* and perhaps we 
never had a bookseller who knew so much of the 
contents of books generally ; and he was parti- 
cularly well acquainted with our English poets. 
If in his employment of taking catsJogues, he 
met with a book he had not seen before, which 
excited his curiosity, or interested his feelings, 
they must be gratified, and his attendant might 
amuse himself as he chose. The consequence 
was that on many occasions catalogues could be 
procured only a few hours before the sale com- 
menced. His eldest son, Charles, lieutenant of 
marines, and student of the academy of painting, 
died at Chatham, in his twentieth year, Decem- 
ber 14,1 779. Two other sons, John and Samuel, 
obtained appointments as clerks in the Sun Fire 
Office; and one of the daughters married Mr. 
Pearson the celebrated glass stainer. 

1802, Dec. Died, John Mapples, printer, 
who was brought up in the office of Mr. John 
Nichols, in Red Lion Court, London ; but being 
of a very volatile disposition, and possessing a 
considerable share of humour, he very early ex- 
changed his situation in life for that of an itine- 
rant player, and for many years made no incon- 
siderable figture in the Dramatis Persona of 
various couotiy theatres; particularly in those 
characters of old men that are marked with drol- 
lery. Ill health compelling him to quit the 
stage, he resumed his original profession in the 
house of his former employer ; but from the se- 



• The lint iwnon who attempted to give a iketch of 
univeriMd bibliography and literary history, was the learned 
and lab<»iotu Christopher Asnstiu HermaoD, professor 
in the University of Gottingen, in the year 1718, when he 
paUished a well known work, Cmupeehu Repuiliett Lite- 
rary, ttve Via ad Historiam Literariam ; which gradnally 
'went through seven editions, the last of which was pub- 
lished at Hanover, 1763. Nomberleas other works, ana- 
logous to this, were published in the same interval, in 
Germany. About the period alluded to, many detailed, 
descriptive, and nitionai catalogues of books appeared in 
the several countries of Europe , the art and the taste of 
consbucting libraries became more general than in any 
preceding age ; and the only tiling which appears worthy 
of remark, and rather nnacconntalile, is that, even after 
the progress of ptiilosophy or bibliography, the Germans, 
in tills department, have excelled every other people in 
Europe. The only historical system of national literature 
exhibited in Europe was tliat of the Italian, byTiiaboschl. 

Bibliography is, in strict language, a science ; which 
consistsln the knowledge of books, of their dlflferent edi- 
tions and degrees of rarity and curiosity, their real and 
reputed value, and tlie ranks wbich they ought respec- 
tively to hold in a system of dasaUication. General Ublio- 
grraphy comprises works, or catalogues, whose design is 
to give us a knowledge of every kind of books wliatsoever, 
— these are disposed eitherin alphabetical order, or accord- 
ing to their subject, or in an arbitrary manner. Special 
bibliography, has reference only to one dass of books, and 
oomprehends every work published on the sul^ect on 
ivhich it treats, wliile genenl bibliography makes a selec- 
tion from among these same works, chooses what la best 
from each kind, and forms from them a whole of greater or 
less extent. — See the works of Clarke, Home, and Dibdin, 



verity of his disorder, he passed half of his time 
on a sick bed, where, highly to the honour of 
humanity, his anguish was alleviated by his 
fellow-workmen, at not less than jdlOO. By the 
same benevolent friends he was buried, aged 50. 

1802, Dec. Died, James Ritinoton, king's 
printer, at New York, before the American 
revolution. Mr. Rivington was the eldest brother 
of Mr. John Rivington, who died in 1792, and 
was some time in partnership with Mr. Fletcher, 
in St. Paul's church-yard, as booksellers. He 
afterwards settled at New York, and obtained 
the office of king's printer, being at that time 
the ol dest liveryman of the company of stationers. 

1802, Jan. The Projector, No. 1. A paper 
published in the Gentleman's Magazine, of very 
distinguished merit ; which successfully seized 
upon the reigning follies and vices of the day ; 
and has displayed, in their exposure, a large 
fund of wit, humour, and delicate irony. The 
style is lively, perspicuous, and correct ; the 
moral tendency uniformly good, and the exhibi- 
tion of talent such as will secure for it a place 
in the British Classical Essayists. The author 
was Mr. Alexander Chalmers. 

1802. The Annual Remew, edited by Arthur 
Aikin, in coniimction with his brother, Charles 
Roguson Aikin. 

1802. The Monthly Register, edited by John 
Dyer Collier. 

1802. The East India Register and Directory, 
edited by Alexander Way Mason, and John 
Matthison,* of the India bouse. 

1802. The London Review, hjRichaxiCyxm- 
berland,-)- the well-known dramatic writer. 

" The Terence of England, the mender of hearts." 

1802, Feb. The Christian Observer, No. 1. • 

1 802, June 1 . ITie Tyne Mercury, and North- 
umberland and Durham Gazette^ published by 
the proprietor and editor, Mr. John Mitchell, tt 
is now conducted by his son and successor, Mr. 
William Andrew Mitchell. 

1802, Nov. The Adviser, by John Bristead. 

1 702, Ort. The EdinburghReview; or. Critical 
Journal, No. I , with the lollowing motto : 
Judex damnstur cum nocens alsolvitur. 

The contributors to this work, at its commence- 
ment, were Henry Brougham, Francis Jeffrey, 
Francis Homer, rev. Sydney Smith, Archibald 
Murray, and others, whose names have since 
shone so conspicuouly in the annals of literature. 
Archibald Constable, was the publisher. 

1802. Ayr Advertiser, by Mr. Peter Wilson. 

1802. Greenock Advertiser, twice a-week. 



• Mr. Mattlil9ondiedatClaphamRise,isJanuary, I8IS, 
aged thirty-eight years. 

t In this work, Mr. Cumberland undertook to conduct 
it on an entirely new plan. Inasmuch aa each aiticle was 
to be published vrith the author's name annexed. He was 
supported by assistants of very considerable talents, but, 
after two or three numbers, tiie scheme became abortive. 
He was bom Feb. 17, 1732, and died. May 7, ISll. 

t In 1734 there was a Dmham Chnmicle in existence, 
but we have not been enabled to obtain any saUsfsctory 
information respecting the printer or publisher. 
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1802. Among the grants voted by parliament, 
was one of £1700 for the expense of copying 
manuscripts found at Herculaneam. 

1803, Feb. 10, Died, William Oimoer, of 
College-street, Westminster, bookseller to the 
royal society, aged seventy-six years, who was 
justly esteemed for industry, integrity, and every 
quality that adorns the Christian. 

1803, Feb. 31. Jean Peltier, was found 
g^ty, in the court of king's bench, London, 
before lord Ellenborough, and a special jury, of 
publishing a libel on Napoleon Bonaparte, first 
consul of the French republic, in a periodical 
work, called L'Ambigu. 

1803, Feb. 22. Died, William Pine, aged 
sixty-four years, a printer at Bristol, and the 
original printer of the Bristol Gazette. 

1803, Feb. 28. Robebt Kirkwooo, engraver 
and copper-plate printer, Edinburgh, obtamed a 
patent lor certain improvements in the copper- 
plate printing press. 

1803, March 5. The Sydney Gazette and New 
South Wales Adeeriiser, No. 1, established by 
George Howe, at Sydney, New South Wales. 

The introduction of the art of printing, and 
the establishment of a newspaper, are really 
grand epochs in the history of a colony,or infant 
state. Only the ignorant or the bieoted and pre- 
judiced can look on such events with an indiffer- 
ent or inimical eye. The names of those men, 
however humble may have been their condition 
in life, who first introduced a breed of domestic 
animals — ^horses, cows, sheep, or pigs— before 
unknown in the country to which they emigrated; 
who first sowed grain, or planted a new tree or 
useful shrub ; who first made a road; but, above 
all, those who carried the press to a savage land, 
ought to be preserved with more care uian the 
names of the warriors and conquerors that have 
desolated the earth. Fortunately, as regards the 
last species of utility, or printing, we are enabled, 
by an article in the first number of the New 
South Wales Magazine, (August 1, 1833,) to 
give the history of the introduction of the press 
mto New South Wales, and both the name and 
the history of the individual to whom the honour 
of that introduction was due. This individual 
was not a governor, or a judge, or a man in 
authority — ^he was not an Englishman, nor even 
a white man — but a poor Creole from a West 
India island, where his father and brother were 
printers, and worked the government press, — see 
page 674, ante. The author of the article in the 
magazine has the right feeling on the subject. 
" As the names of Faust and Schoeffer, Caxton 
and Wynkjrn de Worde, are held in veneration 
as the earliest introducers of the inestimable art 
of printing into the northern world, it is but 
reasonable that Australia should assign a niche 
in her temple of fame to the metnory of him who 
first exercised that art in her territory. The in- 
dividual to whom this honour belongs was the 
late Mr. George Howe, the undoubted father of 
the ars impressoria in this southern region." — 
For a notice of this worthy individual, and the 
progress of his press, see May 11, 1821, post. 



1603, April. i>i«<{, James Sibbald, bookseller, 
proprietor of the Edinburgh circulating library,* 
and editor of the Edinburgh Magazine. He 
was bom at Whitlaw, near Selkirk, Roxburgh- 
shire, in Scotland, in 1747, where his <kther was 
a farmer, and which occupation he himself fol- 
lowed until May, 1779, when, owing to the de- 
pression which the American war produced in 
the value of farm stock, he disposed of his stock 
by auction, and repaired to Edinburgh, with 
about £100 in his pocket, in order to commence 
a new line of life. A taste for literature, and an 
acquaintance with Mr. CbarlesElliott, bookseller, 
who was from the same district, induced him to 
enter as a kind of volunteer shopman for about a 
year. He then purchased the circulating library, 
and, in 1780 or 1781, commenced business as a 
bookseller in the Parliament-square, and carried 
on business with a degree of spirit and enter- 
prise, beyond the most of his brethren. He was 
the first to introduce the better order of engrav- 
ings into Edinburgh, in which department of 
trade he was for a considerable time eminently 
successful. E^rly in 1791, with the view of 
devoting himself more to literary pursuits, Mr. 
Sibbald made an arrangement for giving up the 
management of his business to two young men, 
Messrs. Laurie and Symington, who paid him 
an allowance out of the profits. After conduct- 
ing the Edinburgh Herald for a short time, 
and arranging with Mr. Laurie concerning the 
library, he went to London, where he resided for 
some years, in the enjoyment of literary society, 
and the prosecution of various literary specula- 
tions, being supported by the small indejpendency 
which he had thus secured to himself WliSie 
in London, his Scottish relations altogether lost 
sight of him ; they neither knew where he lived, 
nor how he lived. At length his brother William, 
a merchant at Leitb, made a particular inqnirf 
into these circumstances, by a letter, which he 
sent through such a channel as would be sure of 
reaching him. The answer was comprised in the 
following words : " My lodging is in Soho, and 
my business is so so." Having subsequently re- 
turned to Edinburgh, he there edited, in 1797, 
the Vocal Magazine, a selection of the most es- . 
teemed English, Scots, and Irish airs, ancimt 
and modem, adapted for the harpsichord or 
violin. For such an employment he was quali- 
fied by a general acquaintance with music. In 
1798, he published a work, entitled, Becord of 
the Public Ministry of Jesus Christ, j-c. This 
work was chiefly remarkable for the riew which 
it took respecting the space of time occupied by 
the public ministration of Christ, which former 
writers had supposed to be three or four years. 



* The Edinburgh circulating libruy wag established hy 
Allan Ramsay, in 1729; and in 1~S7, it was sold to a Mr. 
Yair, whose widow carried it on till 1780, when it was sold 
to Mr. Sibbald. Under varioos circumstances it was con. 
ducted by Mr. Sibbald, till 1803, when his brother Winiam 
carried it on under the superintendence of a Mr. Stephen- 
son. Hndlng it by no means prosperous, and the latter 
gentleman having died, Mr. Sibbald disposed of it in l806, 
to Mr. Alexander Mackay, who conducted it until a recent 
period, when it was broken up, and sold by auction. 
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but was represented by Mr. Sibbald us compre- 
hended within twelve months. The latter years 
of this ingenious man were chiefly spent in the 
compilation of his well known Chronicle of 
Scottish Poetry, and Glottary of the Scottiih 
language, 1802, four volumes, 12mo ; a work, 
says Mr. Chambers, of taste and erudition, which 
will perpetuate his name among those who have 
illustiated our national literature. Two portraits 
of Mr. Sibbald have been giren by Kay ; one 
representing him as he daily walked up the 
centre of the High-street of Edinburgh, with 
his hands behind his back, and an umbrella un- 
der his arm; another places him amidst a group 
of connoisseurs, who are inspecting a picture. He 
was a man of eccentric, but wnevolent and 
amiable character. He belonged to a great num- 
ber of convivial clubs, and was so much beloved 
by many of bis associates in those fraternities, 
that for some years after his death, they celebra- 
ted his birth-day by a social meeting. 

1803, Jrdy 2. Died, Thomas Evans, a consi- 
derable bookseller in Paternoster-row, to which 
situation he advanced himself by industry and 
perseverance, as he had, in common with many 
other respectable characters who have trod in 
the same path, very little to boast of in point of 
origin, living, when he first went to London, 
with Mr. William Johnston, bookseller, of Lud- 

gite-street, in the humble capacity of porter, 
e afterwards became publisher of the Morning 
Chronicle and the London Packet, which intro- 
duced him to the acquaintance of Dr. Kenriok, 
Mr. Macfarlane, (author of the Hittory of the 
Reign of George III.) and several other literary 
characters, from whose friendship and conversa- 
tion he obtained much valuable information. 
During his publication of the former of these 
papers a paragraph appeared in it against Dr. 
Goldsmith, which sd highly incensed the doctor, 
that he was determined to seek revenge ; and no 
fitter object presenting itself than the publisher, 
he was resolved all the weight should fall upon 
his back. Accordingly be went to the office, 
cane in hand, and fell upon him in a most un- 
merciful manner.* This Mr. Evans resented in 



• When tbe JeA» Butt newspaper tint started, In 1803, 
xosaj gentlemen felt ofVended at the freedom of the editor's 
remarks. Epithets not carefully chosen are sometimes 
taken amiss, and process by law is tedlons and disagree- 
able. A gallant colonel therefore — a near relation of an 
niostrions boose — taking a.-nis8 some innocent freedom of 
Hie editor, determined to curb his wit by a smart applica- 
tion of the horsewhip. The colonel fall of martial fnry, 
went to the John Butt office, in Fleet-street, burning with 
revenge, grasping in his right hand the riding master's 
wbip of ttie regiment. Intimating his wish to see the 
editor, was politely shown into a room, and informed that 
the editor would wait upon him instantly. Like a chafed 
Hon, he walked up and down the room during the interval, 
floajishing his weapon of Ten|?eance ; when tbe door was 
<^Koed, and in marched an indiriduai of the Brobdignag 
species, clad in a thick white fuzzy great coat, bis chin 
buried iu a red cotton liandkerchief, with a broad oilskin 
hat upon liis head, and a most snspiclons looking oak stick 
under his arm. "What might you want with me, sir I" asked 
tills engaging looking individnaL " I wish to see the 
editar.'' " 7 am the editor, sir, at your lanit," said this 
Brolidignag, taking from its rest his stick of about the 
ftirkne^ and size of a clothes* prop. " Indeed t" eiaculated 
the colonel, edging away towards the door : "oh, another 
tiine." " Wbeoerer yon pleasa, sir -," and they separated. 



a true puplistic style ; and in a few moments 
the author of the Vicar of Wakefield was dis- 
armed, and extended on the floor, to the no 
small diversion of the bv-standers. Mr. Evans 
next succeeded to the business and extensive 
connexion of Messrs. Hawes, Clarke and Collins, 
Patemoster-row. The success he met with in 
this house was beyond his most anxious expec- 
tations; and the youths who were bred up under 
his instruction became the ornaments of their 
profession. He had for some years retired from 
business. He bequeathed the bulk of his fortune 
to Mr. Christopher Brown, (late assistant to Mr. 
Longman, bookseller, Patemoster-row, and fii- 
ther of Mr. Thomas Brown, now a partner in 
that respectable house,^ with whom he had con- 
tinued on terms of the closest friendship for 
above forty years. He left one surviving son, 
who was at sea ; and a nephew of his was a 
clerk in the house of Messrs. Longman and Co. 
To his wife, with whom he had not lived during 
the last five years, he bequeathed £40 a-year, 
and also jE20 a-year to a niece. The cause of 
separation from his wife was attributed to her 
partiality for one of her sons, who failed in busi- 
ness as a bookseller, in Patemoster-row, and 
afterwards was literally reduced to beggary, and 
died in the street about a year and a half before 
his father. Mr. Evans requested in bis will diat 
he might be buried without a coffin or shroud, 
and that the whole of his funeral expense should 
not exceed forty shillings. 

1803, July 25. Died, Thomas Walter, for 
forty years a bookseller at Charing-cross, and 
eighteen years director of the Westminster de- 
partment of the Phoenix fire-office. He was tbe 
only apprentice of Mr. Robert Dodsley, and one 
of the executors of Mr. James Dodsley. He 
was a man of the strictest honour both in pro- 
fessional and private life ; and his unbounded 
benevolence was only exceeded by his urbanity 
and uncommon flow of animal spirits. 

1803, Aug. 1. Dini, William Woodfall, a 
printer and celebrated parliamentary reporter, 
and whose memory deserves to be particularly 
held in esteem, as one who so long, so zealously, 
and so largely contributed to the information of 
the political world, and to literature in general. 
He was the younger brother of Henry Samson 
Woodfall, and was early placed by his father 
under Mr. Richard Baldwin, of Patemoster-row, 
to learn the art of bookselling; from whose house 
he went back to his father's office, and assisted 
in the printing and editing of the Public Adver- 
titer. He became so warm an amateur of the 
drama, that, to gratify his penchant for the stage, 
he made an excursion into Scotland, and per- 
formed several dmes for his amusement in the 
company of a Mr. Fisher. He used to relate 
many pleasant anecdotes of this jaunt, the most 
fortunate event of which, however, because it 
constituted the future happiness of his life, was 
his marriage with a most amiable woman, and 
with whom he returned to the metropolis about 
1772, and engaged himself as editor of the Lon- 
don Packet. From this be was called by the 
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Sroprietors of the Morning Chronicle to the 
ouble station of printer and editor, which he 
filled with much credit to himself until the year 
1789, when he commenced the Dianf, which is 
already noticed at page 764, ante. Mr. Wood- 
fall possessed the virtues of private life that en- 
dear a man to society, and was particulary dis- 
tinguished for his literary talents. In 1793, he 
sought to be appointed remembrancer of the city 
of London, an office for which he waa peculiarly 
qualified ; but private friendships and superior 
interest prevailed. He was also devoted, to the 
hellti lettret ; and, as such, was the intimate 
friend of Garrick, Goldsmith, Savage, (whose 
tragedy of Sir Thomas Overbury he prepared for 
exhibition, acted at Covent Garden in 1777,) 
and all the other members of the old literary 
school, of which he was one of the very few re- 
maining disciples. He was so passionately fond 
of theatrical representations, as never to have 
missed the first performance of a new piece for 
at least forty years ; and the public had so good 
an opinion of his taste, that his criticisms were 
decisive of the fall or fortune of the piece and 
the performer.* Unfortunately for himself and 
his family, he placed all his hopes on the most 
precarious species of property, and became the 
proprietor of a newspaper, which his talents 
raised to eminence ; but the talents of no indi- 
vidual could secure it a permanent station upon 
that eminence. The paper fell, and with it fell 
his hopes. Though disappointed, he was not to 
be diverted from Bis favourite pursuits. He was 
constant in his attendance at the bar of the house 
of lords, which hevisi ted so lately as July27,1803. 
Although he was far advanced in life, he was 
active, animated, and in full possession of his 
mental faculties, without the appearance of any 
considerable waste of his physical strength. Toa 
large family, entirelv dependent upon his indus- 
try, his death was therefore an unexpected, de- 
plorable, and afflicting event. He died, after a 
week's illness, in his fifty-eighth year, in Queen - 
street, Westminster ; and his remains were in- 
terred on the 6th, in St. Margaret's church-yard. 
1803. The British and Foreign Bible Society 
instituted by the right hon. sir John Shore, baron 
Teignmouth ; the cause of which he has advo- 
cated, as its president, with great ability. He 
was bom in Devonshire, in 1751, and early in 
life went to India in the civil service. In 1793 
he was appointed governor general of Bengal, at 
which time he was created a baronet. He was 
the bosom friend of sir W.Jones, and succeeded 
him in the presidentship of the Asiatic society. 



* The family of the WoOflfalls have long been diatiD^. 
tbed both in the annals of typography and literature. 
Sophia Woodfall, (afterwards Mrs. M'Qibbon,) was the 
daughter of William Woodfall, and inherited from her 
parents a love for the sta^e ; she performed at Covent- 
garden theatre with considerable eclat; and was for 
several years the principal heroine of trafcedy, at the 
theatres royal Liverpool and Manchester, where she was 
not only admired for her tragic powers, bat highly res- 
pected ill private life. Before her marriage she produced 
Fnitriek Moniraven or the Aiopted Son, novel, 2 vols. 
ixmo. 1801 ; Bom, or tht ChiUo/the Ahbeg, novel, « vols. 
ISmo. 1804. 



1803, Aug. 7. Died, William Charnut, 
bookseller, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged seventy. 
six years, being the oldest in the trade in the 
North of England. Mr. Chamley served his 
apprenticeship to Martin Bryson, a respectable 
bookseller residing on the bridge in Newcastle, 
who was upon terms of intimacy and friendship 
with Allan Ramsay, of Edinburgh, and who 
once addressed a letter to Bryson, with the fol- 
lowing superscription : 

To Mr. Bryson, on Tyne brigg. 

An apiight dowmrigbt honest whig.* 

Mr. Emerson Chamley, who is styled by Dr. 
Dibdin,t the veteran emperor of Northumbrian 
booksellers, succeeded his father, and has carried 
on one of the most respectable bookselling buri- 
nesses out of London. 

1803. The first book printed at Northampton, 
capital of Hampshire county, in the state of 
Massachusetts, North America, was a work by 
Dr. Joseph Priestley 4: entitled, Notet on <dl tkt 
booki of Scripture, four vols. 8vo. 

1803, Sept. 28. Died, Ralph Gbiffitbs, 
LL.D. the original institutor of the MmtUy 
Review, and which, with unremitting penieve- 
rance,he conducted fifty-four years, assisted onlj 
by his son in the latter period of his life.§ He 
was originally a watch-maker at Stone, Stafford- 
shire, and a steady attendant at the Presbyterian 
meeting at that place. Abandoning his trade 
he went to London, and tumed bookseller, fint 
on Ludgate-hill, afterwards in Patemoster-row, 
and finally in the Strand, where he had the mis- 
fortune to fail ; and his Review being sold for 
the benefit of his creditors, was purchased bjr 
Mr. Collins, then an enterprising bookseller at 
Salisbury. Under Collins the work improved in 
variety and reputation, if not in sue;— and 
Grifilths, who had retained the management, re- 
gained the whole of the property itself about the 
year 1780. He now began a new series, and 
the profits of the work were so much incroised, 
that he commenced a handsome establishment 
at Tumham Green ; kept two carriages, and 
lived in style. He obtained, unsolicited, the de- 
gree of doctor of laws from an American college 

* This anecdote is recorded in Sfktt, vol. I. p. SU. 

t See Dibdin s Northern Tour, vol. I, p. 3S0, a WDIt si 
deficient In information, as it is expensive in price ; Tm- 
worthy of its title, or the name of Dibdin. 

X Dr. Joseph Priestley, the most celebrated philosopher 
of his time, was bom at Fieldhead, near Halifax, Yorltsbire. 
March 13, 1733, and educated at Daventry, under Dr. Ash- 
worth. In 1761, he became tutor to the college at War- 
rington, and there wrote several worlis, after vUdi he 
resided six years at Leeds. In 1773, he became Ubraiian 
to lord Shelbome, and in Augtist, 1774, discovered dqiMs- 
gitticated air, which has been called tiie birth-day of 
Pneumatic chemistry, which prodaced him great dirtlnc- 
tion. In 1778, he removed to Birmingham, and in 1791, s 
church and king mob burnt his honse and Ubrary, and he 
removed, first to Hackney, and afterwards to Pennsylvania 
where he died, February 0. 1 804. 

i One of the earliest coaidjntors of Dr. OrilBtlis, was Dr. 
William Rose, who has the credit of having written the 
llfst article in that valuable work. Br. Rose was bom in 
the comity of At>erdeen, in Scotland, and for about thirty 
years was an inhabitant of Chiswick, where he kept an aca- 
demy { he was a man of amiable manners, and much 
esteemed in the literary world. Hedied Jaly4, 178<i>(<' 
sixty -seven yean. 
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Of eithei the literary life or domestic habits of 
Dr. GrifiStbs, little is known ; in his character, 
industry and ingenuity were in an eminent de- 
flrree combined ; he was a steady advocate of 
Uterature ; a firm friend, a cordial lover of the 
enjoyments of domestic happiness, and a zealous 
and successful nromoter of the charms of social 
intercourse. There is a portrait of him in the 
European Magazine for January, 1804.* The 
Monthly Remap has in its progress been mate- 
rially instrumental in promoting the interests of 
science, and diffusing a taste for criticsd litera- 
ture in this country ; and at the time of the death 
of its venerable conductor, in the eighty-third 
year of his age, it had attained the zenith of its 
glory. But the work having lost the mind 
which planned and reared it, maintains but a 
secondary rank among our literary journals. 

1803, Aug. 25. LHed, Charles Bdrdon, a 
bookseller at Winchester, aged twenty-four. 

1803, iVor. 11. Z>i«i, John Kerbv, bookseller, 
Bond-street, London, aged sixty-three years. 

iS03,Dee. 10. DiedjJonv Brouohton Rdd- 
RALL, bookseller and printer at Bristol, and 
printer of Felix Farley's Brittol Journal, in 
which he was succeeded by Mr. John Gutch, of 
whom Mr. Nichols observes, " This enterprising 
young bookseller, * ** *tirpe haneitd oriundus in 
almd matre Oxoniemi,' has only to proceed as 
he has begun, and he will in due time arrive at 
the summit of eminence." 

William Somerton, who died in February, 
1804, had been employed upwards of fifty-three 
years on the above newspaper. 

1803, Ztec. 17. Died, JoHH Gore, proprietor 
and printer of the Liverpool Advertiser, to the 
deep regret of a large circle of acquaintance. 
His son, Mr. Johnson Gore, succeeded to the 
business, which be conducted for thirty years. 

1803, Jan. 1. The Manchester Telegraph and 
Weekly Adi)ertiter,}^o. 1, price sixpence, printed 
and published by James Edmond and Co. Bow- 
lane, Manchester, with the following motto : 

Laoffh where we most, be candid where we can. — Pope. 

1803, Jan. 8. ITu Pic Nie ; consisting of 
fourteen weekly numbers, making two volumes 
I2mo, was got up under the auspices of Fulk 
Greville, esq. author of ReJUciton, a poem, 
4to. 1790, and Letters to the Monthly Reviewers, 
8vo. 1790. The Pic Nic ended April 9, 1803. 

1803, Feb. The Monthly Spectator, No. 1. 

1803, Aug. 6. The Mercantile Gazette ; and 
Liverpool and Manchester Daily Advertiser, No. 
1, printed by J. White, at the Hope press, Liver- 
pool, and sold by Gerard Bancks, bookseller, 
St. Ann's-square, Manchester, price sixpence. 
This was the first attempt to establish a daily 
newspaper out of London, and originated with 
l>r. Solomon, the patentee of the well-known 
xnedicine. Balm of GHead. 

* Dr. Oriifiths, Dr. Roae, and the rev. Jacob Hirnna, 
married the three daochters of Samuel Clerk, D.U., a 
respectable dlMentinK minlater at St. Albans, who died 
iDI7S0. Mrs. Griffiths, the laat survivor of the three sis- 
ters, died at Tninham green, Angast 34. im. 



1803. The Poetical Magazine, published by 
Vemor and Hood, and edited by David Carey, 
author of the Pleasures of Nature, and other 
poems, foolscap 8vo. 1803. 

1803. The Wanderer. These essays occupy 
two volumes 12mo. and are said to be written by 
Charles Fothergill, esq. Jn 1 8 13, he published 
An Essay on the Philosophy, Study, and Use of 
Natural History, fc. 8vo. 

1803, Nov. 12. The Man in the Moon ; ended 
February 14, 1804. Said to be written by Mr. 
George Brewer, the author of Hours of Leisure. 

1803. The Argus, printed and published by 
Joseph Aston, Manchester. 

1803, Dec. 7. The Townsman, No. 1, printed 
and published by Gerard Bancks, Manchester. 
The editor of this paper was the eccentric and 
well known Mr. James Watson. — See the Spirit 
of the Doctor. 

1804, Jan. 20. Z)t>rf, Joseph Harrop, printer 
and bookseller, at Manchester, and proprietor of 
the Manchester Mercury, which he established in 
1752, aged sixty-seven years. He was succeeded 
in business by his son James Harrop, who, on 
Saturday, June 30, 1804, in addition to the Mer- 
cury, which was published on Tuesday, issued 
the first number of the British Volunteer, price 
sixpence. This paper obtained a good circula- 
tion by meeting tne nAit at Derby, and bringing 
the news to Manchester bv express. 

1804, Jan. The art of stereotype printing 
(with the approbation of lord Stanhope) was 
offered to the university of Cambridge, by Mr. 
Wilson, a printer of respectability in London, 
for their adoption and use in the printing of 
bibles, testaments and prayer-books, upon cer- 
tain terms and conditions, one of which was said 
to be, paying to Mr. Wilson £4000 for the secret 
of the new invention. 

1804, March. The bible societr commenced 
under the auspices of Mr. Granville Sharpe. 

1804, ApriiA. Died, Philip Deck, many years 
bookseller and postmaster at Bury St. Edmunds. 
He was a man who devoted his time in promoting 
eveiyhumaneand charitable institution, as far as 
bis power would admit, and whose humble abili- 
ties appeared in several religious tracts in support 
of religion and government. He was in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age. 

1804, May 26. William Cobbett, editor' 
of the Political Register, found guilty in the 
court of king's bench for a libel against lord 
Hardwick and lord Redesdale, and the other 
officers of state in Ireland ; and in the same 
court an action was brought by Mr. Plunkett, 
solicitor-general for Ireland, for libel, in which 
the jury awarded £500 damages. 

1804. Died, Armand Gaston le Camus, 
author of Observations on the arrangement and 
classification of Libraries ; A Memoir on Stereo- 
type Printing, and other works. He was one 
of the commissioners from the national conven- 
tion, arrested by general Dumourier, and given 
up to the Austrians, who exchanged him after- 
wards for the young princess, the daughter of 
Louis XVI. 

5 K 
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1804, June 21 . Died, John Marsh, printer, at ' 
George Town,iiear Washington, North America, 
aged fifty years. Mr. Marsh had been a book- ' 
seller and printer at Yarmouth and Norwich, i 
and left England for North America, where he 
probably fell a sacrifice to the climate, from not I 
being more early inured to it. As a man of 
honourable conduct and great urbanity, he was 
regretted bv all who knew nim in this country. 

I804,Ju^y 10.2)t«{,FRANCIsAMBRO5E DiDOT, 

a very celebrated printer at Paris, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. He was the son of a printer 
and bookseller at Paris, in which city he was 
bom in the year 1730, and receive<l an excellent 
classical education. Full of enthusiasm for the 
advancement of the art of printing, young Didot 
determined to rival those celebrated printers, 
Joachim IbaiTa, of Spain ; Nisselius, of Leyden ;* 
and Baskerville, of England, and he lived to 
surpass them all. He brought his press to a state 
of excellence unattained by any of his cotem- 
poraries. He contructed mills for making fine 
paper ; invented a press upon a large- scale ; 
and was the inventor of many other machines 
and instruments now commonly used in printing 
offices, all which have powerfully contributed to 
the modem advancement of the typographic art. 
The elegant editions published by order of Louis 
XVI. for the education of the dauphin, were the 
production of M. Didot's press, as well as the 
Tlieairieal Selectiont by Comeille, the works of 
Racine, Telemachus, Tasso's Jerusalem, two 
superb bibles, and a multiplicity of otlier ines- 
timable works ; each of which, on its publication, 
has emanated fresh beauties, and made nearer 
approaches to perfection. Didot sedulously en- 
deavoured to unite in his family every talent 
auxiliary to the printing art: one of his sons be- 
came a celebrated type founder ; and the voice 
of fame announces toe superior rank which they 
both deservedly hold among the printers of the 
age. The life of Didot was the life of honour ; 
his abilities were universally known and respect- 
ed ; hut too strict an application to business and 
to study accelerated the death of this eminent 
man. At the age of seventy-tliree he read over 
five times, and carefully corrected every sheet of 
the stereotype edition of Montaigne, printed by 
his sons. He had likewise projected, and partly 
executed an index to that writer. His two sons, 
Peter and Firmin Didot, were the succe.ssors to 
his business and his fame, and to which they 
have added fresh laurels, by their typographic 
skill. Peter Francis Didot, brotlier of Francis 
Ambrose, died in 1795. 

1804, July 25. Died, Thomas Miller, a 
very worthy and intelligent bookseller, and well 
known to men of literary curiosity for upwards 
of half a century, at his residence at Bungay, in 
Suffolk. He was bom at Norwich, August 14, 

* JohD George NiSHlliu, a learned printer at Leyden, 
a German, bom in the palatinate, was well versed in the 
oriental languages; and printed besides an Hebrew BibtCt 
iWt, SVG. many parts of the scriptures in the Ethiopic and 
Arabic languages. He died in 1663, before the Hebrew 
Bibie waa completed. As well as bis own press he em- 
ployed the ElzcTir* to print for him. 



1732. His father was by trade a pavier, and 
apprenticed him to a grocer; but his fondness 
for reading induced him to commence business 
as a bookseller, and for many years he enlarged 
his stock so as to make it an object of import- 
ance with collectors in all parts of the kingdom, 
who were not more pleased with his judicions 
selection of copies, than the integrity with which 
he transacted business. About 1782 he pub- 
lished a catalogue of his collection of books, en- 
graved portraits, and coins, which for interest and 
value exceeded at that time any other counuj' 
collection, except, perhaps, that of Mr. Edvanb 
of Halifax- Mr. Miller was a great reader, and 
possessing an excellent memory, he acquired 
that fund of general knowledge, particulariy of 
literary history, which rendered him an instruc- 
tive and entertaining companion. In 1799 he 
became quite blind, but continued in business 
till his death. His son, William, was an eminent 
bookseller in Albemarle-street, London, «bo, 
on his retiring from business, in 1812, with an 
ea^ competence, acquired by habits of industn 
and polite attention, carried with him the high 
esteem and respect uf his numerous friends and 
brethren. In 1795, when the fashion was veiy 
general for tradesmen to circulate provincial 
halfpennies, Mr. Miller sen. had a die east, but 
an accident happening to one of the blocks when 
only twenty-three pieces were struck off, he, like 
a tme antiquary, declined having a fresh one 
made. This coin, which is very finely engraved, 
and bears a strong profile likeness of himself, is 
known to collectors by the name of the Milltr 
Halfpenny. He was extremely careful into 
whose hands the impressions went ; and, when 
sold, fetches from three to five guineas. Had 
Mr. Miller, when a young man, settled in the 
metropolis, there is no doubt but his extensire 
knowledge in books, and natural unwearied in- 
dustry, would have led to greater pecuniary td- 
vantaiges. Of Mr. Miller there is a good portrait. 

1804. Died, William Johnson, a bookseller 
of long established reputation in Liidgate-street. 
He relinquished the business to his son, abonl 
the year 1770, and was afterwards appointed 
stationer to the l>oaid of ordnance. He died at 
a very advanced age. His son, Mr. Edward 
Johnson, who inherited a good foriune from bk 
maternal grandfather, Mr. Edward Owen, prin- 
ter of the Gazette, died in Dublin, in 1796. 

1804, Sept. 19. DM, John WooDrER,niaDj 
years partner with Mr.Thurlboum, a respectable 
tookseller at Cambridge ; after whose death Mr. 
Woodyer carried on the business alone, but wm 
ultimately not successful. He was a man of 
extensive knowledge, placid disposition, and 
great probity. He was in the eignty-fifih year 
of his age, being at that time one of the oldest 
livery-men of the stationers' company. 

1804, Sept. 19. Died, James Matthews, a 
very respectable bookseller and vender of medi- 
cines, at No. 18, in the Strand, London, successor 
to Samuel Tieigh. He was a lay preacher in a 
chapel of his own at Whetstone. It is recorded 
that no man knew better how to make a Ushvp 
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than Mr. Matthews; and at the trade sales of 
the booksellers, which were then held at tarems, 
he was accustomed so to make a "bithop," 
that he was familiarly called by bis brethren, 
bishop Matthews. He was the father of Charles 
Matthews, the celebrated comedian.* 

1804, Nov. 12. Died, Gerard Bancks, who 
for many years carried on a very respectable 
business as a stationer and printer, in Exchange- 
street, Manchester, lamented by his relatives, 
and a large circle of acquaintance. Being a 
captain in Ackers's volunteers, he was buried 
with military honours in St. Peter's church. 

1804, Dee. 12. Died, Jobn Boydell, who 
has justly been called "the father of the arts in 
Great Britain." He was bom, Jan. 19, 1719, 
at Dorrington, in Derbyshire, of which place his 
g^raudfather was vicar. Engaged himself in the 
profession of land surveyor, it is said that his 
father intended him for the same line ; but, for- 
tunately for the community, not less than his 
son, accident threw in the way of the latter, 
whilst yet young, Baddesley's views of different 
country seats, which so attracted his attention. 



* Charles Matthewi wu born ou the SSth June, 177S, 
and edacated at merchaDt tailoi's school, and at the usual 
9ge was bound apprentice to his father. The boolueller 
was a Weslcyan methodist, and from relig^ious motives 
did not permit his children to visit a theatre -, but the 
drcomstance of meetin;? with Robert Wiiliam Elliston, 
laforced that curiosity which proliibltiun had perhaps 
originally excited. By the connivance of a shopman, 
master Matthews stole out, and went to the two shilling 
galierj of old Drory. From that moment all occupation, 
save that of acting, became "stale, flat, and unprofitable." 

In September, !7U3, he stole away to Richmond, where 
he made his first public appearance on the stage. His 
father finding his son's mtnd fixed upon the stage, one day 
addressed him thus : " Charles, there are your indentures, 
and there are twenty guineas ; I do not approve of the 
stage, but 1 will not oppose your wishes. At any time 
hereafter, should you feel inclined to turn to an honest 
caJling, there are twenty guineas more, if you send for 
them, and your father's house is open to yon." The second 
twenty guineas Matthews never claimed. The youth 
found himself, ere he was eighteen, with the wide world 
before him. His first appearance before a London audience, 
was on May l5, 1803, and he soon became a decided favou- 
rite with the town, and was engaged at Drury-lane. Ou the 
Snd of April, 1S18, he announced his intention of giving, 
at the EogUsh opera house, a monodramatic entertain- 
ment, called ''Matthews at Home." Never, perhaps, did a 
project of such a nature so directly succeed; night after 
night, and season after season, the theatre was thronged. 
After six years entertainment, Mr. Matthews went in 
1833 to America, where he was eittemely well received by 
the poblic. Being libelled in the Philadelphia Oazette, he 
brought an action, and was awarded 3000 crowns damages. 
In the antumnof 1823, he returned to England, and joined 
with Yates In the Adelphi theatre. Matthews has been 
frequently misrepresented, and termed a mere mimic; but 
in fact, so fa fTomhis characters being individual imita- 
tions, they were more frequently the characters of his own 
conception, though alive to nature and consisteotin them- 
aelves. Several imitators have followed his footsteps, 
but DO one could make eveu a pretention to rivalry has as 
yet appeared. For seventeen years he, by his single exer- 
tkma, delighted all England—" alone he did it." As a 
companion he was delightful, as a friend sincere, and as a 
husband and father exemplary. He was, with John Kern- 
ble and Brahara, received as a ^uest by George IV. 

Mr. Matthews died at Devoopott, Devonshire. June 37, 
1835. He was twice married; first to Miss C. Strong, 
of Exeter, a lady of respectable family, and the authoress 
of a volume of poems and some novels. She retired from 
the stage in September, 181 11. His second wife was Miss 
Jackson, half sister to Miss Kelly. Mr. Charles Matthews, 
of the Olympic theatre, was intended by his father for an 
architect, but took to the stage, and made his first appear- 
ance Dec. 7, 1839. He was lately married to Mad. Vestris. 



that young Boydell resolved to relinquish the 
pen for the graver, as an instrument far more 
worthy of his powers ; and more likely to reward, 
85 well as extend, the fame of his labours. — 
Whether genius be, as a great moralist is of 
opinion that it is, " a mind with strong powers 
accidently directed to some particular object," 
it appears most certain that this rising genius 
was induced to acquire the art of engraving from 
accidentally contemplating the misrepresentation 
of a misshapen guihic castle.* It appears almost 
impossible that an individual, who began the 
world in so humble circumstances, could have 
effected so much for the improvement of the arts, 
and of the national taste. At the age of twenty- 
one, he walked up to London, and bound him- 
self apprentice to Air. Tomms, an engraver, at a 
time when there were no very eminent engravers 
in England. Notwithstanding that he was now 
of age, his conduct, during his apprenticeship, 
is known to have been most assiduous. Having 
prosecuted his professional studies f<»r six years, 
and finding himself to be a better artist than his 
teacher, he bought the last year of his apprentice- 
ship from Mr. Tomms, and became his own 
master. Returning to his native village, he 
married an amiable female, the object of his 
early love, with whom he lived many years in 
great felicity. Amidst the scenes of his youth, 
he sketched drav-ings of several romantic spots, 
and remarkable buildings, which he subsequently 
engraved. Returning to the metropolis, he be- 
gan to work for himself, and became a printseller 
of some eminence. Boydell saw the necessity of 
forcing the art of engraving by stimulating men 
of genius with suitable rewards ; and seeing that 
the taste for prints began rapidly to extend, and 
having felt how sensibly hisowninterestsuffered, 
together with the honour of his country, by the 
sums annually drawn from hence in return for 
the productions of French artists, began to look 
out for some English engraver who <ihould equal, 
perhaps excel, them ; and, in William Wooliet,! 
he found one. The extraordinary encourage- 
ment which his endeavours experienced from 
the public was equal to the spirit and patriotism 
of his undertakings, and soon laid the foundation 
of an ample fortune. He was elected alderman 
of Cheap ward in 1782; sheriff in 1785; lord 
mayor in 1790; and in the same year master of 
the stationers' company. The English engravings, 
which were before considered much inferior to 

* " After hhi oracle. Dr. Johnson," says Mr. Gibbon, 
" my friend sir Joshna Reynolds denies all original geniut 
any natural propensity of the mind to one art or science 
rather than another. Without engaging in a metaphysical, 
or rather a verbal dispute, / know,\sj experience, that 
from my earlp youth I aspired to the character of an 
historian." 

t William WooUet, of humble though reputable origin, 
was bom at Maidstone, in Kent, in August 1735. While 
an apprentice, he early distinguished himself, and many of 
his pieces have considerable merit. His chief engravings 
are the Niobe, from Wilson's celebrated picture, the Death 
of General Wolfe, from West's painting; and the Fishery. 
He died May 23, 1785, in his fiftieth year, and his remains 
were buried in St. Pancras' church-yard, where an upright 
grave-stone records his memory ; but a more noble monu- 
ment to his genius has been erected in the cloisters of 
Westminster abbey, from the classic chisel of Banks. 
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those of foreign nations, began from that time to 
be highly prized ; and the exportation of them 
became a valuable article of commerce. Having 
done so much for the artof engraving, he resolved 
to direct his efforts to encouraging the art of 
painting in this country. To this effect he at- 
tempted that undertaking, the salutary effects of 
which have proved incalculably great, and which 
exhibited to an astonished and delighted age — 
the Shakspeare gallery. What with his engrav- 
ing of prints at an unusual expense, and his 
labouring to establish this first British school of 
historical painting, he expended someihingmore 
than three hundred and fifty thmuand pounds. 
Reflecting on the exertions of alderman Boy- 
dell, one cannot but regret that the property 
which his industry had so richly acquired was 
subject to its reverses. Owing to the French 
revolution, and the consequent war, this worthy 
man experienced such losses as to be under the 
necessity of procuring an act of parliament for 
leave to dispose of the paintings, &c. by lottery. 
The good old man had the satisfaction of living 
to see the act passed through both houses of 

rliament, and of being cheered in its progress 
the eulogium of several individual members.* 
It was rather singular that he should have just 
lived long enough to see the Shakspeare lottery 
disposed of; for, on the day he paid the debt of 
nature, not a ticket remained unsold. To every 
benevolent institution alderman Boydell was a 
generous benefactor and an attentive guardian. 
His remains were interred in great funeral state, 
in the afternoon of the 19th of December, in the 
church of St. Olave Jewry .f 

Invincible determination seems to have been 
one of the constitutional qualities of alderman 
Boydell. Having once formed the resolution to 
become an engraver, nothing could divert him 
bom pursuing his design. Indefatigability is 
requisite to successfulness. Boydell has shown, to 
those who desire to pursue his steps, that industry, 
patience, and perseverance, united to talents, and 
joined with conduct4 are, humanly speaking, 
certain to surmount all (Utficulties or impedi- 
ments. Josiah Boydell, nephew to the above, 
was an alderman of the city of London, and also 
eminent as an engraver. 

1804, Jan. Centura Literaria Restituta, by 
sir Egerton Brydges, bart. 



■ lo a aermoo preached before the corpormtion of Lon- 
don, Jan 18, Ism, by tbe rev. John Verting, a very hl^ 
panegyric is paid to the laboon of alderman Boydell. 

t In 1779, be presented to the stationers* companv Mr. 
West's celebrated painting of Alfred the Great dividing 
his last loaf with the atranger. This painting is placed 
over the master's chair in the coort-room of the company. 
On the right hand of the chiraney-place there is a whole- 
length portrait, Inscribed, " Portrait of John Boydell, 
esq., lord mayor of the dty of London; painted by Mr. 
Graham, and presented by tiim to the company of station- 
ers, Jane 8, 179^." In the cooncll-chamber of Guildhall 
are displayed both his patriotism and his ardooi for the 
advancement of the arts. He presented to the corporation 
of the dty of London, several valuable pictures. 

t How diffierent was the condoct of his companion. 
Chatelaine, who in the same worlishop was etching and 
engraving at one shilling an hour, (yeqaenUy would ask 
for sixpence at the end of the tnt half hour, and retire tu 
the ale-house to spend it. 



1804. The Galvanitt, by Hydra Polycephalus, 
esq. extends but to eleven numbers ; and tbe 
greater part of these are employed in ridiculing 
and correcting the follies and vices of academical 
life. In a moral point of view, they deserve much 
nraise. The metrical paraphrase of Ottian,* in 
No. 8, is beautiful. — Drake. 

1804. The Intruder. A periodical paper pub- 
lished at Aberdeen ; and which, notwithstanding 
the local nature of part of its contents, possesses 
suflicient merit, both in style and matter, to 
instruct the general reader. 

1804, July. The Repertory of Artt and Mattu- 
ybcturcx. No. 1. 

1804, /l;>rt/ 23. TTte Miniature, Ho. J. Tbe 
essays under this title, the joint production, it is 
said, of four very young men, the sons of the 
marquis Wellesley, of Dr. Rennell, of Mr. 
Knight, and Mr. Canning, form the second 
periodical paper which issued from the college of 
Eton. The first edition consists of thirtv-four 
numbers, forming an 8vo. volume, which was 
dedicated to Dr. Joseph Goodall, head master of 
Eton college. The second edition, in two vols. 
12mo, consists of forty numbers. The Miniaturt, 
both in literary merit and knowledge of life and 
manners, is inferior to the Microcosm. 

1804. Imperial Review. 

1804. 7%« Edinburgh Medical and Suryieel 
Journal, published by Archibald Constable. 
It was continued till 1826, and was throughout 
a successful publication. 

1806, March 20. Died, William Rose, a 
printer and bookseller at Lincoln, aged fifty-oiie 
years. His father had also been a respectable 
printer and bookseller there. 

1805, July 2. Died, RicHAao Bond, aged 
eighty years. He had been a master printer of 
some eminence at Gloucester, but his business 
failed, and he was employed as a compositor, in 
the service of William, Bowyer, jun., in London. 
In 1792 he was elected to enjoy Mr. Bowyer's 
liberal bequest ; being the fourth person who 
had been elected. 

1805, July 5. Died, Samuel Bbookes, a 
deserving joume3rman printer, whose modest 
merit justifies his being particularly noticed. 
Mild, unasuming, and courteous in his deneao- 
our, he constantly gave satisfaction to his em- 
ployers ; and cheerfully toiled through life, for 
the maintenance of a numerous young family, 
two of whom he brought up to his own pro- 
fession. He possessed an understanding of a 
superior cast ; and had the honour of being fre- 
quently consulted by the right hon. George Rose, 



* A translation of the poems of Osalan, the son of Tla- 
gal, appeared in 1761. This performance of James Mae- 
pherson, ezdtedalong and acrimonious controversy, in 
which Dr. Hogh Blair early distinguished himaelC It 
produced some severe animadversions from Dr. Johnson, 
which the author resented, and added to hi* resentment 
some menacing expressions, which produced from Uie 
doctor that very spirited and intrepid letter which Boswdl 
has published In Ills Mtmoirs. James Macplmson was 
bom at Rnthven, in the county of Invemeaa, July a, 
1718, and died Feb. 17, 1798. For a defence of lord Moth's 
administration, he obtained a place and a seat in tbe honH 
of commons. 
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on the completion of his favourite plan for regu- 
lating friendly societies. Mr. Brookes died at 
Pentonville, near London, of a lingering con- 
sumption, aged fifty years. 

1805, July 17. Died, John Farmer, a very 
worthy and industrious compositor, whose father 
is noticed at page 759, ante. He was bom in 
Jewin-street, London, and acquired the rudi- 
ments of his profession in the office of William 
Bowyer, jun. Fortunately for him, he married 
a careful hard-working woman, by whose unre- 
mitting assiduities his latter years of painful 
existence were rendered comparatively comfort- 
able. So long as he was able, he diligently 
followed his regular employment, and closed his 
labours in the office where they commenced, in 
the employment of Mr. John Nichols, partner 
and successor to Mr. Bowyer, who was one of 
the most intimate companions of his early days, 
and retained a real regard for him through life. 
After long confinement by a complication of 
disorders, he died at Clerkenwell, aged sixty. 

1805, Sept. 27. The magistrates determine 
that the act which requires the name of the 
printer to be affixed to the first and last pages 
of a book, does not apply to loose sheets. 

1805, Oct. 13. Z)i«d, Joseph Merrill, book- 
seller, at Cambridge, a^d seventy years. It is 
recorded in Lysons's HUtoty of Cambridgeshire, 
page 153, that " In the year 1805, Mr. Joseph 
Aferrill, of Cambridge, bookseller, bequeathed 
the sum of £1,667 bank stock to the trustees of 
Story's alms-houses, for the purpose of paying, 
by half yearly payments, the sum of £6 each to 
the eight poor persons of Jakenett's alms-houses ; 
the remainder of the interest to be appropriated 
to the defraying of incidental expenses." In 
Great Mary's church-yard, Cambridge, there 
is the following epitaph on the two Mr. Merrilb: 

To the memory of 

JoHK MiKRiii, Esq. Aldeimui, 

who served the office of Mayor in the year t7Bl. 

He departed this life Oct. ITth, 1801, aged 70. 

Also to the memory of 

JOSIPH MlREILL, Esq. 

Brother of the above Merrill, 
who departed this life Oct. 13th, 180S, aged 70. 

1805, Dee. 12. Died, Henry Samson Wood- 
fall, proprietor and printer of the Public Adver- 
titer. He was the eldest son of Henry Woodfall, 
noted at page 720, ante, and bom at the sign of 
the Rose and Crown, in Little Britain, on the 
21st of June, 1739, O. S. Under the fostering 
attention of his grandfather, he received the 
rudiments of his education, and, before he had 
attained his fifth year, had the honour of receiv- 
ing from Pope balf-a-crown, for reading to him, 
with much fluency, a page of Homer, in the 
Greek language. He was afterwards sent to a 
respectable school at Twickenham ; and at the 
age of little more than eleven years, he was 
removed to St. Paul's. On leaving that school 
he was taken apprentice by his father; and on 
attaining the age of nineteen, had committed to 
his charge the business of editing and printing 
the PuUie Advertiter, though his name did not 
appear to the paper till the 17th of November, 



1760. From this period to the beginning of 
November, 1793, he continued uninterruptedly 
in the exercise of the laborious functions which 
a daily newspaper necessarily requires, more 
especially where the joint duties of editor and 
printer devolve on the same person, as in the 
case of Mr. Woodfall. During the course of so 
long a period, when parties ran extremely high, 
and particularly from the year 1769, when the 
celebrated Letters ot Junius* first appeared under 
that signature, it is not surprising that a printer 
should have occasionally got into some mfficul- 
ties; and this Mr. Woodfall, after he had 
retired from business, used to speak of not uo- 
pleasantlv, and apparently with satisfaction; not 
with exultation, as acting in opposition to the 
then administration, but as having passed through 
the perils to which he had been subjected, m 
publishing the party effusions of the most able 
writers of the day, without any serious incon- 
venience to the comforts he then enjoyed. The 
punishments consequent upon his political trans- 
gressions formed, he said, a kind of anti-climax 
of retribution : that he had been fined by the 
house of lords; confined by the house of com- 
mons ; fined and confined by the court of king's 
bench ; and indicted at the Old Bailey. In the 
conduct of the Public Advertiser, however, he 
was strictly impartial ; and notwithstanding the 
great and deserved popularity of Junius, yet, by 
a reference to his papers of that day, it will be 
seen that as many very able letters on the minis- 
terial side of the question were admitted as on 
that of the opposition, and without any other 
preference than priority of receipt, or than the 
temporary nature of the subject would demand. 
Witn regard to the line of conduct he had 
adopted respecting his paper, in a pecuniary 
point of view, it was always most scrupulously 
Lonourable and correct ; and, though frequently 
offered money to suppress certain articles of intel- 
ligence, not pleasant to the particular individual, 
yet never could be be prevailed upon to forego 
what he deemed to be his duty to the public, lor 
any consideration of such a kind, however much 
to his personal advantage. Mr. Woodfall suc- 
ceeded his father, as a printer, in Patemoster- 
row, in the year 1769 ; and, on being offered 
the common councilship, vacant by the death of 
his father, declined it, on the jpound, as be 
jokingly said, that it was his duty to record great 
actions, not to perform them. Mr. Woodfall 
retired from business on the destmction of his 
printing-office by fire, in December, 1793, having 
parted with the Public Advertiser in the pre- 
ceding November. The paper was discontinued 
about two years after Mr. Woodfall parted with 
it. Mr. Woodfall was master of the stationers' 
company in the year 1797, of which he had been 
a liveryman upwards of 45 years. He resided 
at Chelsea during the last twelve years of his 
life, occasionally visiting his old and numerous 

* Id 1813, Mr. George Woodfall, an eminent printer, 
and son of Mr, George Henry Woodfall, published the 
Lttten of JuniuSt with fae-timUes of his hand-writing, 
3 vols. Svo. 
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acquaintance, by whom he was highly respected 
for his good humour aqd social qualities. He 
had lired much in intimacy with Garrick and 
Colman, Smollett, (Leonidas) Glorer, Gold- 
smith, Hawlcesworth, Bonnet Thornton, and 
other wits of his day, by whose labours the 
Public Advertiser rose to a very high reputation, 
as the depositary of literary humour, criticism, 
and information. In Mr. Woodfall's time the 
newspapers were more devoted to the interests of 
general literature than at present; and it was 
not unusual with men of the first talents to send 
their thoughts on subjects of manners, morals, 
and other domestic and instructive topics, which 
have been ill exchanged for the violence of 
party declamation. It remains only to add, that, 
m many cases, Mr. Woodfall acted as a liberal 
patron of early genius. He retired from active 
life, to enjoy the " utium cum dignitate" among a 
select circle of friends, who highly esteemed him 
for his amiable and inoffensive manners. His 
tomb, in Chelsea church-yard, is thus inscribed : 

Sacred 

to the memory of 

Henry-Sunson Woodfall, esq. 

many yemn an eminent printer in LondoD, 

who departed this life Dec. IS, I80S, 

agedGd; 

a (enUeman 

of a liberal mind and education ; 

the asaodate and patron of 

many distinKnlshed literary charactert 

of the last age ; 

exemplary In the discharge of his duty of 

husband, lather, and friend. 

1805, Dee. 12. Died, John Almon, printer, 
bookseller, and author, of Piccadilly, London. 
He was the son of John Almon,* of Liverpool, 
who married Isabella, daughter of Gilbert and 
Margaret Thompson,f of Aughton, near Orms- 
kirk, and, in right of his wife, became possessed 
of estates in North Meoles. The subject of this 
sketch was bom Dec. 17, 1737, and received 
his education at Warrington. In March, 1751, 
he was put apprentice to Mr. Robert Williamson, 
of Liverpool, printer and bookseller. In the 
month of September, 1758, he left Liverpool, 
and went to the continent, and visited several 
places in Holland, and was a short time up the 

* He lived for some time In one of Us own houses in 
Uverpool, where all his children were bom. In 1743, he 
went to Perrol, In Spain,- and from thence to Lisbon, and 
b^g fond of a maritime life, he served as a volunteer on 
board admiral Matthevs's fleet. In 1744, Mrs. Almon 
went to Ireland to see her husband's relations, and on ber 
return from Dublin to Liverpool, in the month of October, 
the vessel was wrecked on the coast of North Wales. 

f This Margaret Thompson was daughter and heiress of 
Gilbert Wright, who owned considerable lands in the 
parishes of Hesketh and Ruffbrd, situated between Orms- 
kirk and Preston, in Lancasliire. It is remarkable that 
Richard Rhodes, stationer, in Fleet-street, in 1704, died a 
bachelor, possessed of upwards of j£^30,00O, principally 
In money, which he liequeathed by will to Ms mother's 
sister (Ms mother and all his other relations being dead) 
and her heirs. At his death, his property was escheated to 
the crown lor want of heirs, pro de/ectu aanguinit. His 
mother's sister was the wife of the above-mentioned Gil- 
bert Wright. In 1767 John Almon attempted to revive the 
cause ; but considering the expense, and the great and 
many difficulties in combatting an adverse administration, 
he was forced to abandon the hopes of becoming possessor 
of the property of his ancestors. 



Mediterranean; from thence he returned to 
England, and went to London ; where being a 
perfect'stranger, be at first sought eiDploymeol 
as a journeyman printer. He worked for Mr. 
Watts, in Wild's-court, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 
where he had the same frame which had been 
occupied by Benjamin Franklin. He was bnti 
short time in this situation, for he speedily got 
acquainted with the booksellers, by whom he 
was employed in some compilation, and writing 
pamphlets upon temporary subjects. The extn- 
ordinary success which attended the latter, ia- 
duced Mr. Say, printer of the daily newspapei, 
called the Gazetteer, in the month of Jannut, 
1761, to engage him at a fixed salary, as u 
assistant to him in the conduct and managemeat 
of his paper. In November, 1762, he publbhd 
a review of Mr. Pitt's administration, which be 
dedicated to earl Temple, and which brought 
him acquainted with that nobleman, and who 
speedily introduced him to the notice of the duke 
of Newcastle, duke of Devonshire, marquis of 
Rockingham, and Mr. Wilks, and lie also soon 
became known to the wits of the dav. On the 
27th of October, 1760,he married Miss Elizabeti 
Jackson, of Millbank, Westminster, by whom be 
had ten children. In 1763, the spirit of party 
advancing to a considerable height, he thought h 
a good opportunity to emancipate himself from 
a subaltern situation, and to create a more per- 
mant property for himself and family. Under 
the auspices of lord Temple and his friends, 
he commenced bookseller in Piccadilly; asA 
when the opposition club, called the t'oferie,w»5 
established, in 1764, Mr. Almon was appointed 
bookseller and stationer to the club. This 
circumstance brought him a great flow ef 
business ; and the popularity of many of his 
political pamphlets, soon established his reputa- 
tion as a publisher and author. He bad bold- 
ness to publish writings which other booksellen 
would have rejected. The consequence of hit 
upright and uncompromising conduct in avow- 
ing his sentiments in opposition to the measures 
of government, soon pointed him out as a fo 
object on whom to wreak their vengeance.* The 
proceedings against him we have already noticed 
at the time they took place, at pages 721, 758. 
In 1776, he published the New Foundling Htt- 
pitalfor Wit, commonly a volume every year, 
which met with approbation. He afterwaidi 
revised, corrected, and methodized the whole, 
in the form it now appears. Naturally attached 
to a sedentary situation, his greatest fault was 
giving his confidence to unworthy servants, ani 
permitting them to exercise that power which he 
ought to have kept in his own hands. Nor bad 
he firmness to withstand their solicitations for 



* JIfemotrs 0/ John Atmon, bookteltery of Pi'ri iiwfiifii 
London : 1790. This very amusing and interesting ac> 
count of Almon, most valuable for documents whjc& it 
contains, shows his firm, able, and uncompromising 0|V^ 
sition to the oppressive and tyrannical proceedini>3 ^ 
government, and the base subserviency of tiie membenttf 
parliament and the judges, was not published. Mr. Bainew 
in his Hittory of Lancathire, makes no mentioa of tfe£ 
worthy and patriotic iDdividnal. 
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favours. He was therefore duped, betrayed, 
pluudered, and abused by them, according as it 
suited ibeir occasional views. At length, ill 
health obliged him to seek for ease and recovery 
in retirement, which he flattered himself he 
should there obtain. With this view he quitted 
his business, in favour of a very worthy and 
respectable young man (Mr. Debrett) and went 
into the country. But he had scarcely settled 
there when he had the misfortune to lose his wife. 
He left London in June, 1781, and Mrs. Al- 
mon died in August following. This stroke 
affected him deeply, and he mentions it in more 
than one of his lyrics. In the mouth of Sep- 
tember, 1784, he married the widow of William 
Parker, printer of the General Advertiter, and 
returned once more to London, and to business, 
taking up his residence in Fleet-street. He left 
ease and affluence, to encounter fatigue and 
rescue indigence. On this occasion, Mr. Mack- 
lin, the comedian, sent him the following letter, 
in answer to his application for an order, for a 
friend, to see his Man of the World. 

" Dear Sir, — ^Your tenure in the Man of the 
World is long and legal, of Aill twenty yean. 
You were the first man in the land, who en- 
couraged the author in his hopes of success from 
that production ; therefore in justice be sends 
you bis fiat, which on all occasions will be ready 
for his old friend Almon. I sincerely congratu- 
late you, myself, and the public, upon your return 
to the world of business. You were made for it. 
The press wauts such spirits. It is the guardian 
of the times, and should he its monitor. I have 
not been on the other side of Temple-bar since 
your resurrection. Laziness, application, real 
or fancied illness, hindered me from wishing you 
joy of your new life in person. But my first 
visit shall be to discharge that duty. — I am, dear 
Sir, sincerely your friend and humble servant, 
"Oct. 28, 1784. Charles Macklin."* 
" Tavistock-row, Covent-garden." 
In his new situation as printer of the General 
Adveriiter, he was again the object of the 
enmity of the court. He was not long in Fleet- 
street, before he was chosen into the common 
council, in which he continued two years. The 
speculation of the General Advertiser injured iiis 
fortune ; and he became a prisoner of the king's 
bench for a libel, and was afterwards an outlaw. 
Extricated at length from his difficulties, he 
returned again to England, and settled iu Hert- 
fordshire, where he died, leaving his widow in 
great distress. In 1804, Mr. Almon gave to the 
world the genuinecorrespondenceof Mr. Wilkes, 
which was his last literary performance. His. 
taste for poetry was far from being contemptible, 
and some of his lyrics are not without merit; 
many of his pieces appeared in the New Found- 
Img Huipital for TVit, and in the Att/lum for 
Fugitive Pieces. 



* Charles MackllB, or Mic Langhlln, wu boni at West- 
maatli, uid became an eminent comedian and aathor of 
tike Man of the WmrU, and Lote-a-la-Mode. He died July 
II, XTVJ, <>nd waa baried at St. Panl's, Oorent garden. 



1805, Dee. 12. The printing office of Mr. 
Gillett, in Salisbury-court, Fleet-street, London, 
destroyed by fire. It was in this fire, that the 
Travels of Anacharsis, noticed at page 811, 
were consumed, which gave rise to the following 
trial in the court of common pleas, Guildhall, 
London, July 3, 1807. 

Gillett V. Mawman — Mr. Serjeant Vaughan 
opened the plantiff's case, the substance of which 
was shortly this : Mr. Gillett had printed for Mr. 
Mawman, bookseller, a certain number of copies 
of a work, entitled, the Travels of Anacharsis. 
In 1725 Mr. Gillett's premises were destroyed 
by fire, and amongst other property the above 
work. At Christmas, Mr. Gillett sent in his 
general bill as a printer to Mr. Mawman ; who 
set off all the property which belonged to him, 
and which had been consumed in the fire, which 
was jG568 from the charge which had been made 
for the printing of the Travels of Anacharsis i 
and £1,106 10*. for paper belonging to the de- 
fendant, which had been given to Mr. Gillett for 
him to print various other works on for Mr. Maw- 
man, and which also had been consumed. 

It was contended, that there was a custom in 
the trade, as between bookseller and printer, by 
which the paper of the bookseller, and all otlier 
propertT belonging to him, wasted by the printer 
was at his own risk ; and, therefore, the printer 
must not only pay for the loss of all the paper be 
had in hand belonging to the bookseller, but he 
must also lose the labour of the printing ; in a 
word, that in case of fire, it was the custom of 
the trade, that the whole loss should be borne by 
the printer. 

For Mr. Gillett, it was contended, that there 
existed no such custom, and that it was repug- 
nant to common sense to attempt to establish it ; 
Mr. Gillett had his house destroyed by fire, a 
circumstance which he could not help, conse- 
quently he was not responsible for the loss which 
had been sustained in this case. 

Several witnesses said that such a custom did 
exist, and stated instances of Mr. Rickaby, Mr. 
H. S. Woodfall, and others, who paid for losses 
sustained by booksellers. 

On the other hand, it appeared from the evi- 
dence of several witnesses, that they knew of no 
such custom as that set up by the booksellers, 
that the printer was to be at the risk of the loss 
of paper, &c. belonging to the bookseller in case 
of fire, when the paper was in the printer's hands. 

The chief justice summed up the substantial 

Sarts of the evidence, and the jury found a ver- 
ict for the plaintiff for the sum of £145. 9s. \0d. 
being the sum admitted by the defendant to be 
due to him upon balance of accounts after allow- 
ing him his set off. They found no custom in 
this case. — See Annual Register, vol. 49, p. 455. 
1805, /an. 1. The Mail, No. 1, printed and 
published every Tuesday, by Joseph Aston, 
Manchester, price sixpence, 

1805, Feb. The Antiquary. These essays 
were published in the Monthly Magazine. 

1805. The Clyde Commercial Advertiser, pub- 
lished at Glasgow. 
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1805. The Prinee of WaUt't Itland Gazette. 

This newspaper was published at Pulo Fenang, 
which was the first place in that remote portion 
of Asia situated beyond the Ganges, reaching 
from Hindustan to the Pacific ocean ; a region 
less known to Europe than any part of the world, 
except the interior of Africa. This paper con- 
Unued in existence twenty-two years, when it 
fell for want of support, ha Eitay on theMaley 
language, by J. Shaw, bears for imprint, Prince 
of Walet'n Iiland, 1807.* 

1806. The Saunterer. These essays, the pro- 
duction of Mr. Hewson Clarke,-)- appeared in the 
Tyne Mercury, at Newcastle, during the years 
1804 and 180d ; and having reached forty-four 
numbers, was printed in a 12mo. form early in 
1806. A second edition, two vols. 12mo. was 
published in the same year. 

1805. Melancholy tiourt. These ess^s, by 
Henry Kirke White,} appeared in the Monthly 
Mirror, during this year. They are twelve in 
number, and exhibit much feeling, taste, and 
judgment, and are written with correctness and 

punty of style. 

1806, Jan. 25. Died, Joseph Whitheld, 
bookseller, at the Bridge end, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. His residence was in the Close. 

1806. Printing established at Caiaccas^ a 
large city of Terrn Firma in South America. The 
following notice of the typography of this city 
weowe to the inquiriesof the baron Humboldt:|| 



* It eune into poraession of the Brltiah in thernr I79fl, 
and thron^h care has become a floarlahing colony, and a 
general rendezvous of all persons trading to those parts of 
the east. Georgetown is the chief to-trn on the island. 

t Hewson Clarke was born at Maryport, in Comber- 
land, March 16, 1786, and admitted of Emmanuel college, 
Cunl>rldge, in I8O9. He has published the^rf of PUating, 
printed at Cambridge, 8vo. I807. Hutory of the Cam. 
poisnu in Ruviat Svo. 1813. Hittorjf of Wars, arising out 
1^ the Trench Rettolution; i Continvation of Hume ; anda 
Supplement to Johnson*s Lines of the Poets. He has also been 
the editor of the Srtyrge, and several periodical Journals. 

S Henry Kirke White, whose splendid talents, extraordi- 
nary virtues, and premature death at the age of twenty- 
one, must be considered both by the literary and moral 
world, by the disciples of genius and of piety, as a heavy 
and irreparable loss. He was bom at Nottingham, March 
SI, 178A, where his father was a butcher, and intended to 
bring up Us son to the same trade. All the school educa- 
tion he received amounted to the acquirements of reading 
and writing bis mother tongue, with some Instruction in 
arithmetic and French, but he thirsted after more ample 
supplies t and already an ardent admirer of the beauties of 
nature, he revolted both from the occupation of a butcher 
and a hosier, to which latter business he was placed, when 
fourteen years of age. At the age of fllteen he was placed 
in the office of Messrs. Coldham and Enfield, attorneys, 
Nottingtiam ; he died six years aiterwards ; yet tiie 
acquirements he gained, and the works he achieved in 
th^ short space, were such as have not f^uenUy been 
equalled. In October, 1804, he quitted the law, and was 
entered of St. John's college, Cainbridge, where he died, 
Oct. ig, I8(K!, universally regretted by all who knew him. 
Bis Life and Remaine, published by Mr. Sonthey, form one 
of the most affecting and Intere^inc productions which 
has, for many years, been given to tlie public. 

S OnthelCthof March. 1819, the then flourishing city 
of Caraccas experienced one of the most awful visitations 
recorded in history, by an earthquake, which In less than 
the space of a single minute levelled nearly the entire 
city with the ground, and buried from nine to ten thou- 
sand of the inhabitants beneath the fallen mins I It was 
founded by the Spaniards In the year 1507. 

I Baron WUhelm Humboldt, a celebrated traveller, died 
Ai»ll 7, 1835, aged ilxty-seven years. 



" When we remember, that in the United States 
of North America newspapers are published m 
small towns not exceeding three thousand inha- 
bitants, w&ffiay be surprised to learn, that Caiac- 
cas, with a population of lorty or fifty thousand 
soiiis, possessed no printing ofiice before 1806 ; 
for we cannot give this name to the presses 
which served only from veai to year to print a 
few pages of an almanacK, or the pastoral letter 
of a bishop. A Frenchman, M. Delpeche, alli^ 
to one of the most respectable families in the 
country, has the merit of having first established 
a printing-office at Caraccas. ft appears suffid- 
ently extraordinary in modem times, to see an 
establishment of \ix\s kind, afibrding the greatest 
means of communication between men, follow, 
and not precede, a political revolution." — Pertoml 
Narrative of Travels, vol. iii. book 4, chap. 13. 
1806. James Phiup Palm, a German book- 
seller, memorable as one of the victims of Ftencb 
ambition. He was a native of Wurtembarg, 
and was established in business at Nuremberg, 
in 1806, when that imperial city, possessing 
laws of its own, was suddenly occupied by the 
French army. Being accused of having dis- 
tributed, in the spring of 1806, a pamphlet 
against Bonaparte, ascribed to M. Gentz, and 
entitled Germany in iti profound abasement, fnmi 
which the following lines is an extract : 

BONAPARTE'S ECHO. 

Je snls seal en ce lien, personne ne m^ecoute, 

tTeeeatt. 
MorUeu I qui me repond ) Qui eat avec molt 

Moi. 
8ais-ta si Londres resistera f 

RaiMUrt. 
SI Vienne et d'antres conn m'oppoaeront Im^omrsl 

TVm/om. 
Ah, del I que dois-]e attendre aprH tant de malheunt 

Malheun. 
Aprts tant de hauls fidta, que dois-Je entrepm^ t 

Rendre. 
Rendrel cequej'ai acquis par des exploits inmlt/ 

Oui. 
Et quel serait le fin de tant dea soins et des peines I 

Peina. 
Enfin, que deviendrait de mon peuple maiheureujr 

neureut. 
Que sends-Je alors — moi> qui me crois Immortett 

Xortel. 
L'nnivers n'est 11 pas rempli de mon nom t 

N<m. 
Antrefois mon Dom seal inspirait la terrnir 

£rrew. 
Trlste <cho ! laisse-moi, Je m'ennnye, Je me auKn 

Mturs. 

Palm was arrested by virtue of an order sent 
from Paris, and conducted to Braunau, where, 
three days after his arrival, he was arraigned 
before a military commission, when he alleged 
that he received by post the ofiensive pamphlet, 
and that he knew nothing of the author. He 
was, however, by this mock tribunal, condemned 
to be shot, and the sentence was carried into 
execution on the following day, notwithstanding 
the intercession of the inhabitants of Braunaa. 
Palm was regarded throughout all Germany as 
a martyr ; and subscriptions were opened for the 
benefit of his widow and five chiliu'en, not only 
in his native country, but in J/ondon and at St. 
Petersburg, where the emperor and empress 
dowager became contributors. 
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1806,ilfarM 25. Died, Mieeson Hinoeston, 
bookseller, near Temple-bar, in the Strand, Lon- 
don. After having been several years in business, 
he retired to a comfortable situation in the ord- 
nance office, and died much respected, at his 
house in the tower. 

1806. An extraordinary Cote in Ckaneery 
fairly stated. 8vo. Mrs. Maiy Crowe, the writer 
of this pamphlet, her husband, and Mr. Delaboy, 
the printer, at Deptford, were imprisoned by 
order of the lord chancellor, for a libel on the 
court, contained in the above pamphlet. 

1906, April 7. Z)i«(i, Thomas Jones, a worthy 
and respectable printer in Fetter-lane, London, 
aged seventy-five. 

1806, June 30. Died, Peter Whynne, an 
eminent bookseller in Patemoster-row, London. 
He had just purchased the elegant villa of Mr. 
Wilkinson, at Canonbury ; but did not live to 
take possession. Mr. Whynne, was a man of 
strong intellect ; and, with rather a rough exte- 
rior, possessed the milk of human kindness. — 
From habits of industry, imbibed in early life, 
and the aid of inflexible integrity, he hud ac- 
quired a handsome competence, with the esteem 
of an extensive circle of friends. He died at 
Eltham, in Kent, leaving a widow, with two 
sons and three daughters. 

1806, Aug. 26. Died, James Robson, a very 
eminent bookseller, in Bond-street, London. — 
He was bom in the year 1733, at Sebringham, 
in Cumberland, where hisfamily had been settled 
from ancient times in the respectable condition 
of yeomen. He was educated at a neighbouring 
{grammar school ; and at the age of sixteen went 
to London, under the protection of his relation 
Mr. Brindley, then an* eminent bookseller in 
Kew Bond-street. Mr. Robson succeeded him 
in business in 1769, which he carried on formore 
than forty years, with integrity, fame, and profit. 
He entered the career of active life with all the 
advantages of a solid and pious education, habits 
of frugality without meanness, a persevering 
industry, and manners peculiarly liberal and 
obliging, free alike from the pernicious and offen- 
sive vanity of assuming the habits of the higher 
ranks, or the insolent affectation of contemning 
them. Soon after he settled in business be made 
a considerable addition to his domestic comforts 
and his property, by marrying the only daughter 
of Mr. Ferrot, an eminent builder, near Grosve- 
nor-square, by whom he had a large family.* 
About the year 1707, the dean and chapter of 
Westminster appointed Mr. Robson high bailiff 
of the city and liberty ; but he resigned it some 
time before his death. He was also in the com- 
mission of the peace for the county of Middlesex, 
in which he had considerable property. In 1788, 
accompanied by his friend Mr. James Edwards, 



* His eldest son James, whom he intended to have suc- 
ceeded him in bosiness, unhappily lost his life, at the a^ of 
twenty years, by a fall from his horse, at Sebringham. — 
See OcntlemaiCt MagaxifUt vol. Iv. p. 430. His second 
son, George, was educated at Queen's college, Oxford, 
suid obtained the rlcarage of Chirke, and a prebend in the 
cathedral of St. Asaph. Mr. Robaon had also Are daugh- 
ters, and was proprietor of Trinity chapel, Conduit-street. 



bookseller, of Pall Mall, Mr. Robson undertook 
a journey to Venice, on purpose to examine the 
far-famed Pinelli library,* the catalog^ue of 
which made six 8vo. volumes. This superb col- 
lection, by a bold and successful speculation, he 
secured, by offering a price for it which the ex- 
ecutors and trustees of Maffei Pinelli, who died 
in Feb. 1786, found it their interest to accept ; 
and during the severe winter of 1788-9, the 
books were, not without much hazard from the 
sea, brought safely to London ; and sold by 
auction, at the great room in Conduit-street, in 
1789 and 1790. The produce of the auction 
was £9,356. A sale catalogue was published 
in London in 1789, entitled Bihliotheca Pinel- 
liana ; a catalogue of the magnificent library of 
Maffei Pinelli, late of Venice, Sec. in one thick 
volume 8vo. Mr. Robson's chief amusement, 
when relaxing from the tumult of the world, 
was that which delighted Isaac Walton ; and 
the records of Hampton and Sunbury proclaim 
bis skill and patience as an angler ; where, with 
a few select companions, he occasionally whiled 
away the early dawn and evening shade in barm- 
less sport. His conversation was mild, cheerful, 
intelligent, communicative, but never obtrusive ; 
and as he had imbibed in his early education 
a familiar acquaintance with the Latin poets, 
was frequently illustrated by apt quotations. — 
Though very far removed from the character of 
a ban vivant, he was a member of a literary club 
of booksellers, held at the Shakspeare tavern ; a 
friendly band, where congenial spirits, warmed, 
not heated, with the genuine juice of the grape, 
unreservedly poured out their whole souls in 
attic wit and repartee. After an association of 
about thirty -five years with this literary society, 
Mr. Robson was nearly the last survivor. 

1806, Aug. Died, — Farmer, well known as 
a retailer of newspapers. He had acquired by 
his extraordinary industry, parsimony, and me- 
thods peculiar to himself, a sum amounting to 
£9000. His manners and external appearance 
indicated extreme poverty ; his plaintive stories 
very often excited pity, and induced many to act 
witn tenderness towards him. The following 
circumstance was related as the cause of Mr. 
Farmer's death. An old man, a news dealer, 
being much afflicted with disorders incident to 
advanced age, wished to dispose of his business; 
the sum demanded for it was jG50. Mr. Farmer 
seemed inclined to purchase, but could not think 
of advancing so large a sum as £50 at one time, 
but, supposing the old man could not live long, 
agreed to allow him 27s. per week during hig 
natural life. These terms were agreed to ; the 
old man retired into the country, recovered his 



• The Pinelli collection of books long lield a dis- 
tinguished runk among the libraries of Europe, it was up- 
wards of two hundred years forming by the family, and 
comprehended an unparalleled collection of Greek, Roman, 
and Italian authors, from the origin of printing, with 
many of the earliest editions printed on vellum, and finely 
illuminated s a considerable number of curious Greek and 
Latin mannscripts,(bibUcal, legal, and daasical) from the 
eleventh to the aizteentb century, and the completeat 
specimen hitherto known to exist, of an instrument writ- 
ten upon the ancient Egyptian papyrus, A.D. S72- 

5 L 
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health, returned to London, exhibited his person 
before Mr. Farmer, which operated upon him so 
powerfully, that the whole of his thoughts were 
engrossed with it ; he gradually declined in 
health, his spirits became depressed, " sharp 
misery seemed to have worn him to the bone," 
and, at last, distressed to part with the " darling 
object of his soul," in a flood of tears he retired 
to his garret, and in a few hours expired. 

1806, Sept. Died, John Bell, bookseller, at 
Edinburgh, who for the period of half a century, 
ranked among the first of his profession, and 
during several years of that period was the father 
of the trade. He was one of the original promo- 
ters of the society of booksellers of Edinburgh 
and Leith ; and the first who filled the situation 
of praeseo thereof. 

1806, Sept. The first Almanack printed at 
Constantinople, in Turkey. 

1806, Nov. — Broad, a printer, stabbed in 
the arm by two Italians, in Long Acre, London, 
of which he died. They were tried for the offence, 
but acquitted. 

1806. Houn of Leisure. These essays were 
published in the European Magazine, and en- 
titled Estayt after Hie manner of Goldsmith. 
They were reprinted, with numerous additions, 
under the present title, in this year. Many of 
these papers were written by Mr. George Brewer, 
an attorney in Loudon, and abound in the deli- 
neation of character and the description of inci- 
dent, andUie general tendency are useful. 

1806. T^ Antijacobin /Zerieti-, edited by John 
Oifford, esq. one of the magistrates at the police 
office. Worship-street, Shoreditch, London. Mr. 
Gifford was the author of a great number of 
works. He died at Bromley, March 6, 1818. 

1806. The British Indian Monitor, by John 
Borthwick Gilchrist, LL.D. late of the Bengal 
medical establishment, and Hindustanee pro- 
fessor in the college of Fort William, and alter- 
wards a banker in Edinburgh. He was the 
author of a number of works relating to the 
Indian languages. The Indian Monitor makes 
two vols. 8vo. 

1807, Jan. 6. Died, Christopher Brown, 
who was well known among the booksellers of 
London for the last half century, having passed 
among them almost the whole of a long and 
active life. He was apprenticed in the house of 
Mr. Richard Baldwin, in Patemoster-row. He 
afterwards entered into the service of Mr. Long- 
man, with whom he remained many years, as a 
faithful and active servant. See page 815, ante. 
No man ever left behind him a fairer or better 
earned reputation for scrupulous and inflexible 
integrity, for active zeal, constancy, and perse- 
verance in discharging the several duties of the 
situation which had been confided to him. 

1807, Jon. Died, Thomas Alexander, school- 
master, at Tetbury, in Gloucestershire, aged 
sixty-eight years, during which period he never 
slept a night from his own house. He bequeathed 
his property to various charities, among which 
he ordered a Bible to be given to every couple 
that might be married in Tetbury church. 



1807. A Vindication of the Universities to a 
com of every new publication. By Edward 
Christian, esq., chief justice of the isle of £lv. 
Cambridge: printed at the university press, ^y 
R. Watts. 8vo. pp. 36. 

A vindication of a right, which it would be to 
the credit of the national character speedily to 
abolish. The tax in support of these institutions 
should at least be general, and not imposed on 
a class, whose remuneration for their labour is, 
for the most part, very precarious. On works of 
an expensive nature in their production, such as 
books on natural history, antiquities, &c., and 
of which the number printed is very limited, the 
tax is most oppressive. — Martin's Catalogue of 
private printed books, page 107. 

1807, Jiin. 19. Dted, John Stirling, printer 
and bookseller, Edinburgh. 

1607. A printing-office established at Karass, 
a Scotch missionary settlement, in a village situ- 
ated near the confluence of the rivers Cuma and 
Podcuma, in the Russian province of Caucasus 
between the Black sea and the Caspian, where 
in the course of this year five hundred copies of 
a folio edition of St. Matthew's Gospel were 
worked off on blue paper : and the entire New 
Testament in Turkish was printed here, by the 
Edinburgh missionary society, in 1813. 

1807. For printing articles of impeachment, 
minutes of evidence, and copies of the trial of 
lord viscount Melville, £2,046 6(. paid out of 
the public treasury. 

1807, Feb. Died, James Simmons, printer 
and bookseller at Canterbury, whose life is a 
striking instance of what may be effected by 
industry and perseverance. "Mankind," observes 
the writer of an account of the subject of this 
memoir, "are but too fond of contemplating 
heroes ; and launching their admiration on ex- 
ploits, which they can never hope either to imitate 
or excel." Knowledge, estimated with reference 
to usefulness, is only to be gained, nevertheless, 
by an attentive investigation of the history of 
the middle classes of society, whose biography 
alone abounds »ith practical instruction. James 
Simmons, who afterwards sat in parliament for 
his native place, was bom in an obscure part of 
the city of Canterbury, immediately in the 
vicinity of its cathedral, about the year 1740. 
His father was a barber, whose circumstances 
were confessedly poor, although himself was of 
honest repute ; and his son was educated at the 
King's School, in Canterbury, an excellent 
institution, which was founded by Henry VIII. 
Being sent to London, while a boy, James became 
an apprentice to Mr. Thomas Greenhill, an emi- 
nent stationer, residing nearly opposite the Man- 
sion-house, but whose residence has ance been 
converted into a banking-house ; thus, adopting 
the witticism of this gentleman's biographer, 
" still keeping up, although not its ancient firm, 
at least its ancient employment, stationers and 
bankers being both dealers in paper." Mr. Sim- 
mons, at length, entered into business on his 
own account, when, becoming a liveryman, he 
was shortly after put in nomination for the office 
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of sheriff. This occurred twice, during 1802 
and 1806 ; but it was represented that the state 
of bis health would incapacitate him for sustain- 
ing the arduous duties which the shrievalty 
necessarily imposes upon those who undertake it. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, the advantages be 
might have derived by continuing to reside in 
the capital, Mr. Simmons, still panting for his 
native air, repaired, about the year 1768, to 
Canterbury, where he established a printing- 
office, with the management of which he had 
previously made himself acquainted. He was 
at this period the only printer in Kent. The 
foundation both of his celebrity and property, 
property being the consequence of real celeority, 
was here laid by him in the publication of the 
newspaper entitled the Kentitk Gazette. Be- 
fore his time, the KentUk Pott, or Canterbuiy 
iVw.*, was the only paper devoted to that exten- 
sive opulent county: it consisted of just four 
foolscap folio pages, containing two or three 
advertisements ; and was adorned with a wood- 
cut, that occupied full one-third of the first leaf. 
He could not Dut improve on such a plan. Intro- 
ducing a new type, and a new taste, his under- 
taking at once succeeded. Mr. Simmons soon 
became the first stationer, bookseller, &c. in the 
city that gave him birth. Mr. Simmons was in 
politics a whig; and was, during the short period 
the Rockingham administration were in power, 
appointed distributor of stamps for the county of 
Kent; the emoluments of which, estimated as 
considerable, are known to have essentially con- 
tributed to his actual wealth. Declining, from 
prudential views, the contests of party, and 
having already filled the highest civic offices of 
his native place, Mr. Simmons turned his atten- 
tion to objects of general and practical utility. 
The first public act of this kind, in which this 
praiseworthy zeal became manifest, was the ten- 
der of his services to regulate the improvements 
agreed to be introduced into Canteri)ury ; and 
such were the ability and attention evinced by 
hiin, especially as to the pa>'ing of the city, that 
he received the thanks of the corporation, accom- 
panied with a piece of plate, of the value of 
JC50. He was engaged m another great work. 
In 1794, Messrs. Simmons and Royle gave a 
"premium of £2450 for a thirty years' lease of 
Abbot's and King's mill ; and they expended on 
the building, together with its improvements, to 
the amount of £8000 more. Mr. Smeaton,* 
however, the celebrated engineer, undertook the 
erection of a new mill, with such a power as 
should turn six, and even eight pair of shears, 
for the regular supply of the Canterbury market 



* John Smraton was bom at Austborpe, Yorkshire, May 
20. 1734. Tboagb Intended for tbe practice of the law by 
his father, himself an attorney, he was, porsuant to bis 
own request, placed under a mathematical instrument 
maker. He waa afterwards admitted a member of the 
Royal Society, where, in 1759, be obtained the gold medal 
for his paper on The Jiaiurat Powers of Wind and Water 
to turn Siiltn and other Machines depending on a Circutar 
Motion. On the 2nd of April, 1757, the Eddystone Light- 
house was founded of tlone, by Smeaton. and completed 
on the »4th of August, 1759. He died at Austborpe, Oct. 
38, 1792. 



with flour. Instead of converting this useful 
design, (which was finished by Mr. Abbot, of 
Canterbury, in a masterly style,) into a monopoly 
for the oppression of the inhabitants, and the 
avaricious accumulation of wealth, Mr. Sim- 
mons was enabled to realize projects infinitely 
more gratifying to his feelings. Its returns 
have been computed at £40,000 per annum ; 
and he was also enabled to keep down the price 
of meal, and the assize of bread. Determined 
to effect both these ends, he cheerfully assisted 
the magistrates in adjusting the value of the 
quartern loaf; and, in 1800, issued an advertise- 
ment, by which he publicly invited the industri- 
ous poor to come in person for a supply of their 
necessities. Sensible of the various benefits 
extended to their city by this spirited citizen, in 
the accomplishment of which he had expended 
about two thousand guineas,* his townsmen, at 
the general election in 1806, exhibited their 
sense of his public conduct, by electing him one 
of their representatives in parliament. But Mr. 
Simmons did not long enjoy this trust. He 
died as he had lived, however, in the service of 
those by whom it was conferred, during the 
Febma^ of 1807, whilst attending his duty in 
the house of commons. 

1807, March 17. John Pridden, who bad 
for nearly half a century carried on the business 
of a bookseller in Fleet-street, Iiondon; was 
one of the many instances that integrity and 
perseverance introduce their attendant votaries 
to ease, affluence, and satisfaction. To animate 
others to appreciate the value of unsullied honour, 
or bear up against the torrent of stem oppression, 
a few particulars re.'pecting the life of this worthy 
man cannot be omitted. He was bom Juh 20, 
1728, at Old-Martin-hall, in the parishes of El- 
lesmere and Wbittington, in Shropshire, of rather 
wealthy parents; but his father dying when 
he w#s only twelve years of age, and his mother 
marrying again, he soon experienced the with, 
holden protection of his mother, and the most 
unmerciful and cruel treatment of his step-father. 
Indeed, the severity he endured was so great, 
that be was frequently laid un ; and often res- 
cued by his neighbours from tne tyrannic grasp 
of his step-father. But, alas ! nothing could 



* Amongrst his many excellent undertakings of this 
kind, must be speciiied the improvement of some acres of 
land long since devoted to the ruins of the Dungil, Dun- 
geon, or Dane-John} names which sufficiently indicate 
the epoch at which, and the nation by whom, it was 
erected. This ancient fortress then stood on a tract of 
waste ground ; and remained an uneven and ruKged piece 
of pasture, until 1/00, when Mr. Simmons commenced his 
salutary reform, not for his private advantage, but purely 
for the recreation and advantage nf the public. On the 
side of the mount is a circular walk, having seats, which 
command views of the city and its environs ; and npoa 
tbe top stands a stone pillar, on one of the four marble 
tablets of which is the following 

INSCRIPTION. 

"This field and hilt were impioved, and these terraces, 
walks, and plantations, made in the year I7Q0, for the use 
of the public, at the sole expense of Jamxs Simmons, Esq. 
of this City, alderman and banker. To perpetuate the 
memory of which generous transaction, and as a mark of 
gratitnde for his other Public Scr\'ices, this pillar wa% 
erected by Voluntary Subscription, in the year 180.1," 
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subdue the inexorable temper of this tyrant ; 
and the oppressed youth determined to leave his 
home, and try his fortune in the metropolis. 
This happened soon after the breaking out of 
the French war in 1744, when, having proceeded 
on his journey as far as Worcester, and finding 
there a hot press for soldiers, he did not relish 
the probability of a military attachment, but 
adopted what he conceived to be the least of two 
evils, and returned back again. For this self- 
defensive offence he was regularly and systema- 
ticsdly thrashed every Tuesday and Saturday, the 
days of his exit and return, for nearly three 
years, when, unable any longer to endure his 
unmerited sufferings, he once more bid an eter- 
nal adieu to his unpropitious habitation, and 
arrived in London, March 25, 1748, where he 
soon found protectors in Mr. John Nourse, in 
the Strand, and Mr. Richard Manby, Ludgate- 
hill ; the latter of whom he succeeded in busi- 
ness. The libraries of many eminent characters 
passed through his hands ; and, being content 
with small profits, he soon found himself sup- 
ported by a numerous and respectable set of 
friends, not one of whom ever quitted him. To 
do good, was his delight ; to communicate hap- 
piness to all he could, was his unceasing aim. 
About 1782 he became totally blind ; but was 
relieved from that malady by the judicious hand 
of baron de Wenzel, and enioyed his eye-sight 
to the last. He was naturally of a weak habit 
of body ; but his extreme temperance and unin- 
terrupted complacency of mind, insured to him 
an almost constant flow of spirits. The following 
instance of his charity will prove the goodness 
of his heart: In the year 1800, on the failure of 
his less fortunate neighbour, he invited him to - 
bis house, and relinquished business, to give him 
the opportunity of keeping on the spot : his kind 
intentions met with success ; and he frequently 
expressed the pleasure he felt at seeing his^riend 
prosper under his roof.* He married, March 
27, 1757, Anne daughter of Mr. Humphrey 
Gregory, of Twemlove8,near Whitchurch, Shrop- 
shire, by whom he had fourteen children, nine of 
which died young. His wife died April I, 1801. 
John, the eldest son, was educated at Oxford, 
and became vicar of Caddington, Bedfordshire ; 
a minor canon of St. Paul's, London, and St. 
Peter's, Westminster ; and one of the priests of 
his majesty's chapels-roval. The other son, 
Humphrey Gregory, was for a short time a book- 
seller, but retired from business. It may truly 
be said of Mr. John Pridden, that he was a most 
amiable and indulgent parent, a sincere friend, 
and, in the strictest sense, a truly honest man. 

1807, Aprild. William Kirk, a well-known 
pressman, drowned whilst in a state of intoxica- 
tion, in the river Nen,near Northampton. It was 
supposed that he was pushed in the river by one 
of two prostitutes, witn whom he was walking. 



1807, April. Died, Mark Supple, many 
years known as a parliamentary reporter. In 
the vigour of his life his merit in that depart- 
ment was eminently conspicuous ; " he was a 
fellow of infinite jest," and often kept the gal- 
lery " in a roar."* 

1807, April 13. Died, Robert Heron, a 
writer of considerable erudition, and very exten- 
sive general information. For about eignt years 
of fab life fae was much connected with the peri- 
odicals of London. In 1799 he conducted the 
political department of the Historical Magazine. 
At a subsequent period he was editor of the 
Agricultural Magazine. He was also a contri- 
butor to the old Univertal Magazine, Monthly 
Magazine, Antijacobin Review, Oxford Renew, 
and several other periodical publications. Mr. 
Heron possessed considerable ability as a parlia- 
mentary reporter ; and in that capacity w^s 
successively engaged by the proprietors of ihe 
Oracle, the Porcupine, and the Morning Pott. 
About 1802-3, he obtained the editorship, with a 
share, of the British Prefs and Globe, two papers 
then recently established by the booksellers. He 
held this concern only a 'fortnight. He next, 
for several months, conducted Lloyd's Evening 
Post. Through the influence of an under secre- 
tary of state, he received a respectable salary as 
the nominal editor of a French newspaper pub- 
lished in London. About the same time (1805) 
he undertook the management of a weekly news- 
paper, called the British Neptune. While he 



* Mr. Joseph Brubridg^c, author of an sntobiography 
entiUed the Trialt of Experience, was the Individual tlins 
(avonted by Mr. Pridden, at that time a sllveramith. He 
died Feb. 18, I8S«, in bis 90th year, at Highgate, where he 
bad retired upon an independency. 



• Peter Kinnerty used to teU the following story of Marlt 
Supple. Mark was big-boned, loud-voiced, and had as 
much wit and fun as an Irish porter could carry— often 
more than he could carry himself, or knew what to du 
with. Me took his wine frequently at Bellamy's, and then 
went up into the gallery, and reported like a genUeman 
and a man of genius. The members hardly knew their 
own speeches again, but they admired his free and bold 
manner of dressiiig them up. None of them ever went to 
the printing'Oflice of the Morning Chronicle, to complahi 
that the tall Irishman had given a lame sneaking versioo 
of their sentiments : they pocketed the affront of their 
metamorphosis, and fathered speeches they had never 
made. His way was the hyperbole; a strong view ot 
orientalism, with a dash of the bogtrotter. His manner 
seemed to please, and he presumed upon it. One evening, 
as he sat at his post in the gallery, waiting the issaes of 
things, and a hint to hang his own tropes and flrnrcs 
upon, a dead silence happened to prevail in thehoQ». It 
was when Mr. Addington was speaker. The bold leader 
of the preu-gang was never much on serioos bu^ess 
bent, and at Uiis time he was particularly full of meat and 
wine. Delighted, therefore, with the pause, but thinking 
that something might as well be going forward, he called 
out lustily, *' A song from Mr. Speaker." Imagine Ad- 
dington's long, prim, upright figure, his consternation, 
and utter want of preparation for, or of a cine to repel 
such an interruption of the ;iiles and orders of pailia. 
ment. The house was in a roar: Pitt, it is said, could 
hardly keep his seat for laughing. When the bustle and 
confusion were abated, the sergeant at arms went into the 
gallery to take the audacious culprit into custody, and in- 
dignantly desired to know who it was, but nobody would 
tell. Mark sat like a tower on the hindmost bench of the 
gallery, imperturably in his own gravity, and safe in the 
faith of the brotherhood of reporters, wlio alone were in 
the secret. At length, as the mace-bearer was making 
fruitless enquiries,and getting impatient,Supple pointed to 
a fat quakcr.wbo sat in the middle of the crowd, and nodded 
assent that he was the man. The quaker was, to his great 
surprise, taken into Immediate custody \ lint, after a 
short altercation and some further explanation, he was 
released, and the hero of our story put in his place lor an 
boar or two, but let olT on an assurance of his contrition . 
and of showing less wit and more discretion fortlie future. 
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held the latter engagement, he very imprudently 
criticised, with great severity, the performance 
of a play which was not acted. The performers 
justly felt themselves aggrieved, and three or 
four actions were commenced, but were after- 
wards compromised. In 1806, having resigned 
both the French paper and the Brituh Neptune, 
Mr. Heron embarked in a literary speculation of 
his own, the Fame newspaper, which failed, and 
involved him in some serious pecuniary difficul- 
ties — difficulties which, no doubt, hastened his 
early dissolution. In 1806, he addressed a letter 
to Mr. Wilherforce, on the Justice and Expedi- 
ency of the Slave Trade. 

Robert Heron, whose attainments were of no 
ordinary description, was bom at New Galloway, 
in the south-west of Scotland, Nov. 6, 1764. 
' His father, John Heron, was a weaver, generally 
respected for his persevering industry and ex- 
emplary piety. At a very early age he became 
remarkable for the love he showed to learning, 
which induced his parents to give him the bene- 
fit of a liberal education as far as their means 
would allow. From his own savings out of a 
very limited income, and a small assistance from 
his parents, he was enabled to enter the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh at the end of the year 1780. 
His hopes of preferment at that time being cen- 
tered in the church, he first applied himself to 
the course of study which that profession requires. 
Being well grounded in a Knowledge of the 
French language, he found contant employment 
from booksellers in translating foreign works, 
and the money which he contined to receive was 
sufficient to miuntain him in a respectable man- 
ner, if managed with prudence and discretion ; 
but his unfortunate peculiarity of temper, and 
extravagant desire of supporting a style of living 
which nothing but a liberal and certain income 
would admit of, frequently reduced him to dis- 
tress, and finally to the jail. While in confine 
ment he engaged with Messrs. Morrison's of 
Perth, to write A History of Scotland, for which 
they were to pay him at the rate of three guineas 
a sheet, his creditors, at the same time, agreeing 
to release him for fifteen shillings in the pound, 
to be secured on two-thirds of the copyright. 
Before this arraneement was finally concluded, 
melancholy to relate, nearly the whole of the 
first volume of the History of Scotland was 
written in jail. It appeared in 1793, and one 
volume of the work was published eveiy year 
successively, nntil the whole six were completed. 
In 1799, finding his views not likely to succeed 
any longer in Scotland, he w;as induced to go 
to London, and where, for the first few years of 
his residence, it appears he found good employ- 
ment, and his application to study being very 
great, his profits and prospects were alike cheer- 
ing, his income from bis literary vocations being 
above £300 a-year. There was scarcely a pub- 
licaUon then in London of any note but contained 
some of his fugitive writings. Unfortunately, 
his former bad habits returned, and while money 
continued to flow in, he indulged in the wildest 
extravagance — hispeu was laid aside — and until 



warned of his fate by the appearance of his last 
shilling, he seemed altogether devoid of reflec- 
tion. Then he would beuike himself to his work, 
as an enthusiast in every thing, confining him- 
self for weeks to his chamber, dressed only in his 
shirt and morning gown, and commonly with a 
green veil over his eyes, which were weak, and 
inflamed by such fits of ill-regulated study. His 
friends and associates deserted him — some were 
offended at his total want of steadiness, othen 
worn out by constant importunities, and not a 
few disgusted at the vanity and envy he displayed 
on too many occasions ; added to all this, his 
employers found they could place no dependence 
on his promises, as he would only resume his 
pen when ur^ed to it by stem necessity. Deep 
in debt, and harrassed by his creditors, who were 
all exasperated at his want of faith, he was at 
last consigned to the jail of Newgate, where he 
drageed on a very miserable existence for many 
months, and from whence he wrote a pathetic 
appeal to the literary fund, which is preserved 
in D'Israeli's Calamities of Authors. His last 
publicatiou was a small work called the Com- 
forts of Life, of which the first edition was sold 
in one week, and the second had a rapid sale. 

The life of this accomplished writer was now 
fast drawing to a close. With a mind bowed 
down by want and despair, and a body emaciated 
from increasing disease, he was incapable of fur- 
ther exertion ; and being removed to the fever 
institution, Gray's Inn-lane, as his last and only 
hope, in one week after his entrance there he 
breathed his last, without a friend to console or 
comfort him. Thus perished Robert Heron in 
the prime of life, whose memoir aflbrds a striking 
instance of the impossibility of shielding genius 
from poverty and disgrace when blinded by 
passion or perverted by eccentricity. His ap- 
pearance was at most times impressive and digni- 
fied ; his figure above the middle size, stately 
and erect, and his countenance had a benevolent 
expression, though pale and care-worn from 
study and confinement. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the true depth of his genius by his miscel- 
laneous publications in prose ; his style was of a 
mixed description, — sometimes pompous and 
declamatory, at other times chaste and elegant. 
But itmusthe considered he was seldom allowed 
the choice of a subject, being all his life under 
the dictates of a publisher. With all his faults 
Robert Heron had still many redeeming virtues, 
and, above all, a strong sense of the respect 
which is due to religion and morality ; but he 
committed the fatal error of being more a lover 
than a practiser of virtue. 

1807, May. A printing-office established at 
Montevideo,* in the province of Buenos Ayres, 
South America, with the following ceremonies, 
as related by Isaiah Thomas. " In May, 18i)7, 

< Montevideo was taken by the EngUih, Feb. 3, IB07. 
Buenos Ayres was taken by sir Home Popham, but was 
obli^rcd to evacuate it ; and a second attempt under gene- 
ral Whitelock, July fi, 1807. was most disgracefully con- 
ducted, and defeated. Sir Home Fopharo, the admiral, 
was reprimanded by a court-maitlal, and general White- 
lock, the commander in chief, was cashiered. 
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a printing-house was opened with much cere- 
mony at Montevideo, on the river Ija Plata, in 
South America, when in the possession of the 
British fleet and army. The first printing per- 
formed at the press in this place was the Pros- 
pectus of a Gazette. The commander in chief, 
the admiral, and other principal officers of the 
province were present. The first sheet from this 
press was presented to the governor, the second 
to the admiral, and so according to their rank. 
William ScoUay, a young gentleman from Bos- 
ton, educated at Cambridge, Massachusetts, was 
appointed conductor of the press, and the editor 
of the Gazette, for which he received a very 
liberal salary." 

1807, /un« 4. Died, Edward Dillv, one of 
the most eminent and generous booksellers of 
his time. He was bom May 22, 1739, at Southill, 
in Bedfordshire, where his family were of some 
consequence in the higher ranks of old English 
yeomen ; and for which county his eldest brother, 
John Dilly, esq. who cultivated the paternal in- 
heritance at Southill, served the office of high 
sheriff in 1783, and died March 18, 1806, aged 
seventy-five. Edward Dilly, the next brother, 
has already been noticed at page 744, ante. — 
So extensive were the connexions of Edward, 
as a bookseller, that he was happy to avail him- 
self of the assistance of his brother Charles ; 
who, after making a short tour in America, be- 
came a partner in Edward's trade ; which, by 
his regular assiduity, was considerably extended. 
With the fortune of Edward, Charles inherited 
also his good qualities. Though neither of them 
had much pretensions to literature, they were 
zealous in cultivating the friendship of the lite- 
rati. Their purchases of copyright were in such 
a princely style as had before their time been 
wholly unknown. To young and inexperienced 
authors, Mr. Charles Dilly, in particular, was a 
kind and faithful adviser; and to those who had 
occasion for it, his purse was at all times easy of 
access. In 1782, on a vacancy of an alderman 
for the ward of Cheap, Mr. Dilly was invited to 
accept the scarlet gown; but declined that 
honourable office in favour of Mr. Boydell. 
That of sheriff he escaped on the plea of non- 
conformity. The hospitable table, which Edward 
was famed for spreading, was continued by 
Charles — not with a prodigal, but with an un- 
sparing hand. His parties were not large, but 
they were frequent; and in general,so judiciously 
grouped, as to create a pleasantry of intercourse 
not often to be found in mixed companies. Here 
Johnson and Wilkes forgot the animosities of 
Whig and Tory.* Here high-church divines 
and pillars of the meeting-house relinquished 
their polemicks, and enjoyed uninterrupted con- 

* "To almost every part of Johnson's distincUoD of a 
Whig and Tory," says Dr. Parr, " I assent ; there is no 
part which does not contain judicious remarks and useful 
information. * A wise tory and wise whig,' he says, ' T 
believe ajfree.' Their principles are the same, though their 
modes of thinking are different. A high tory makes 
government nnintelliglbie ; it Is lost in the clouds. A 
violent whig makes it impracticable ; he is for allowing so 
much liberty to every man that there is not power enough 



viviality. Here Cumberland, whilst he con- 
tributed his full proportion to the general hilarity 
of conversation, stored his own mind with some 
of those valuable observations which have both 
entertained and instructed an admiring public. 
Here Knox planned and matured not a few of 
bis valuable Essays. Here Isaac Reed* (thaii 
whom no visitor was more cordially welcomed 
by Charles Dilly) was sure to delight, whether 
in the mood to be a patient hearer, with now 
and then a short oracular response ; or occasion- 
ally displaying those rich stores of erudition 
which he possessed. Here Crakelt refined on 
the labours of an Entick. Here many a writer 
of less eminence, after comfortably enjoying a 
mental and bodily repast, engaged in his task with 
double pleasure, from the satisfaction he experi- 
enced in the liberality of his employer. If ever 
the strict rule of decorum was by chance in- 
fringed on, it was ou those occasional days when, 
unavoidable business preventing the master of 
the house from sitting so long with his guests as 
he could wish, the pleasure of entertaining them 
was deputed to his kind-hearted and pleasant 
friend James Boswell, who sometimes, in that 
capacity,has tried the strength of the oldest binn. 
After a life of uninterrupted labour for more 
than forty years, Mr. Dilly, almost on a sudden, 
relinquished business; which he disposed of, od 
terms mutually beneficial, to Mr. Joseph Maw- 
man, at that time high in the same profession in 
the city of York. But the trapsilion was too 
abrupt for Mr. Dilly. He found himself a soli- 
tary being, without the resource of an affection- 
ate family to cheer his vacant hours; and, in the 
midst of affluence, he soon began to regret the 
loss of the counting-house and iwry pleasant rooms 



to govern any man. The prejudice of the whig is for inno. 
vation. A tory does not wish to give more real power to 
government, but that government should have more 
reverence. Then they differ as to the church. The tory 
is not for giving more legal power to the clergy, but 
wishes they should have a considerable influence founded 
OD the opinion of mankind i the whi;; is for limiting 
and watciiing them with a narrow Jealousy." 

It is said in the Spectator that the wbiij and tory are 
two creatores who arc bom with a secret anti|>athy to 
each other, and engage as naturally when they meet, u 
the elephant and rhinoceros. 

* Isaac Reed was tlie son of a baker in the parish of St 
Dnnstan in the West. London, and his early attainments 
were marked with that enthusiasm which frequently pre- 
vails in a strong ancullivated mind. He commenccl his 
public life as a solicitor an d conveyancer. Butthelaw.hovr. 
ever alluring its prospects, had not charms sufficient to 
engage his whole attention. Hia intimate knowledge trf 
ancient English literature was unbounded ; and there 
scarcely appeared any literary work in this country, of tbe 
least consequence, that required any extensive research, 
which had not the advantage of his liberal assistance. 
Even the labours of Dr. Johnson were benefited by his 
accuracy. His collection of books, which were chieflr 
English, was perhaps one of the most exensive in that 
kind that any private individual ever possessed. His 
own publications, though not very numerous, were all 
valuable. If ever there was a mind devoid of guile, it was 
Isaac Reed's ; and an attempt tn make "the worse appear 
the better cause," would have been with him a breach of 
moral obligation. He died at his chambers in Staple Inn, 
January 5, 1807, and was buried at Amwell. See Biblio- 
fAeca Reediana ; a catalogue of the curious and extensive 
library of the late Isaac Reed, Esq. of Staple-Inn, deceased, 
comprehending a most extraordinary collection of books 
in English literature, kc.\ sold by auction by Messrs. 
King and Lochec, November, ISO?, gvo. 
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in the Poultry; and actuaJIy acquired such a 
dejection of spirits as to occasion no small alarm 
to his friends. He was luckily, however, per- 
suaded to adopt, in Brunswick-row, Queen- 
square, the sociability, if not the employment 
of the Poultry; and by the repeated visiu of 
some inmates whom he highly esteemed, he was 
in a great measure roused from his melancholy; 
and continued to enjoy a few years of real com- 
fort; distributing, not unfrequently, a portion 
of his large property in acts of the most dis- 
interested benificence. His bounty to individuals 
it would be improper to mention. But it must be 
recorded tn his honour, that in his life-time he 
gave jC700 consols to the company of stationers 
(of which he was master in 1800) for the purpose 
of securing perpetual annuities, of ten guineas 
each, to uie widows of two liverymen of that 
company. A very few weeks also before his 
death he gave j£l<X> to the sea-bathing infirmary 
at Margate ; to which very excellent institution 
he added £200 more by his last will; with 
the like sum to the society for the relief of per- 
sons confined for small debts. He gave £100 to 
the society for the relief of the indigent blind ; 
£100 to the society for the relief of tiie deaf and 
dumb ; and £100 to the dispensary in Red Lion- 
street. He remembered also some of his old 
friends. To Daniel Braithwaite, eso. John 
Oswald Trotter, esq. and Miss Cumberland, be 
gave £1000 each ; to Dr. Lettsom, Dr. Elliott, 
the Rev. J. H. Todd, and Mary Fowler, widow, 
£500 each. Among the other legacies were, to 
Mrs. Crakelt, wife of Mr. Crakelt, £20 a-year: 
to Ber daughter, Mrs. Eylard, £20 a-year ; to 
Mrs. Mary Greaves, the daughter of his half- 
sister, £3'2 a-year ; to Mrs. Coulson of Bedford 
£100 a-year; to Miss Coulson, one of his 
residuary legatees, to the children of her sister, 
Mrs. Seilman, £100.; to the two Miss Davies's 
(daughters of the rev. Mr. Davies, perpetual 
curate of St. James's, Clerkenwell) £2000 each ; 
to Mrs. Bodman and Mrs. May, all his shares in 
the I>ancaster canal. And, besides other lega- 
cies, gave rings of ten guineas each to Mr. 
alderman Domville, and to Messrs. Baldwin, J. 
Nichols, Conant, Hughs, and Davies. The 
residue of his property (supposed to be about 
£60,000) to Miss Coulson, the two Miss Davies's 
Mrs. Bodman, and Mrs. May, who were all of 
them maternally related, his own name having 
become extinct. For the last twelve months his 
health evidently declined. He afterwards re- 
covered so far as to undertake a journey to 
Ramsgate, on a visit to Mr. Cumberland, who 
happened to be at Tunbridge Wells with sir 
James Bland Burgess. Mr. Dilly arrived at 
Ramsgate on Saturday the 2d of May, 1807; 
and was on Sunday evening attacked by an 
oppression of breath, which took him off on the 
following morning. He was buried on the 12th, 
in the cemetry of St. George the Martyr, Queen- 
square, in a grave neany adjoining that in 
which the famous Robert Nelson was deposited 
in 1715; the funeral being attended by a con- 
siderable number of his oldest friends. 



1807, Jtme 4. Died, Robert Butler, the 
proprietor and editor of the Blackburn Mail, 
aged forty-six years. 

1807, July 28. Richard Phillips, bookseller, 
of New Bridge-street, London, (late of Leicester,) 
elected sheriff of London and Middlesex, and 
was on this day translated from the musicians' 
to the stationers' company. On going up with 
an address in behalf of ministers, he received 
the honour of knighthood. 

1807, July 31. Died, Thomas Miller, a 
respectable bookseller at Halesworth, in Suffolk, 
where he had carried on business for nearly half 
a century, and died in his eighty-fourth year. 

1807, Ju/y. Elihu White, of Threadneedle- 
street, London, obtained a patent for a machine 
for casting or founding types, &c. 

1807, Aug. 20. The printing-office of Mr. 
Swan, Crown-court, comer of Salisbury-square, 
entirely consumed by fire, and four other houses 
much damaged. Mr. Swan lost above £2,000 
over his insurance. 

1807, Oct. 9. Died, Jobs Winorave, many 
years a bookbinder of eminence, in Red Lion- 
court, Fleet-street, London, in the eightieth 
year of his age. He had the honour of being 
patronized by the duke of Grafton, major Pear- 
son, Isaac Reed, and several other first-rate col- 
lectors of curious books, and also by many of 
the first booksellers in London. He was a 
citizen of London, father of the bookbinding 
trade, and one of the oldest inhabitants of St. 
Dunstan's parish, of which he was constable in 
1767; ana apprehended the notorious Mrs. 
Brownrigg. He at that time published a curious 
Narrative of the many cruelties inflicted upon 
her apprentice Mary Clifford, for which she 
received sentence o{ (^a(A, sept. 12, 1767. 

1807, Oct. 13. Died, John Wright, of St. 
John's-square, Clerkenwell, London,an excellent 
printer, and a worthy man, in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age. Joseph Wright, his brother and 
successor, died, after a lingering illness, at his 
father's house in Leicestershire, May I, 1809 ; 
and Edward Wright, a third brother, in the same 
profession, died April 26, 1810. 

1807, Nov. 6. The warehouse of Mr. Bensley, 
printer, of Bolt-court, Fleet-street, London, des- 
troyed, by fire,containing much valuable literary 
property. 

1807, Dee. 13. Died, George Burbace, for 
upwards of thirty years a proprietor and printer 
of the Nottingham Journal, and a member of 
the senior council of the corporation of Netting. 
ham. He had been in business as a bookseller 
and printer nearly sixty years ; during which 
period, by his intense application and urbanity 
of manners, he obtained the respect of all ranks 
of society. He was aged eighty years. Mr. G. 
Stretton, who had been his apprentice, and also 
married his daughter, succeeded to his business. 

1807, Dec. 13. Died, J. Northall, of the 
firm of Northall and Dawson, booksellers, Stock- 
port, Cheshire ; a truly upright man, whose 
death was awfully sudden, aying in the arms of 
his partner. • 
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1807, Dec. 17. Mr. Roworth obtained a ver- 
dict, with £100 damages against Mr. Wilkes, 
bookseller, for having pirated a work written by 
the plaintiff, called the Art of Self-Defence 
with the broad sword. This work, together with 
the prints, were copied into the Encyclopedia 
Londiensis, published by the defendant. 

1807, Dec. Died, — Coleman, a very in- 
genious engraver in wood, whose taJents had at 
different times procured him distinguished pre- 
miums from the societyof arts, manu&ctures, &v. 

1807, Jan. The Athetueum, No. 1. A maga- 
zine of literary and miscellaneous information, 
published monthly. Conducted by Dr. John 
Aikin. 

1807, Feb. 7. The Preston Journal, No. 1. 
printed and published by Thomas Croft. 

1807, Feb. The Ruminator. For this.highly 
interesting series of moral and sentimental essays, 
we are indebted to the editor of CensuraLiteraria, 
in which miscellany the first number of the 
Ruminator appeared, and continued monthly. 

1807. The Director, a weekly literary journal, 
the author of which modestly observes, that he 
considers himself " as a mere guide-post to 
direct the course of others to moral and intellec- 
tual excellence ;" and we must do him justice 
to declare that he has brought forward a work 
of merit. — Drake. 

• 1807. March 28. The Sheffield Mercury, No. 
1. Printed and published by William Todd. 
This paper was conducted by Mr. Todd until the 
4th of October, 1826, when it was purchased 
by Mr. George Ridge, and still continues. 

1807. T/te Inverness Journal. 

1807. 7%« Caledonia, published at Glasgow. 

1807, June. The Inspector, written under the 
assumed name of Simon Peep, esq. 

1808, Jan. 10. Died, William Edwards, 
bookseller at Halifax, in Yorkshire, aged 86 
years. He was a character of very great emi- 
nence in his profession, and of no common esti- 
mation for the energies of his mind. The cata- 
logues which he published were astonishingly 
rich in scarce and valuable books, of which the 
ornamental bindings were peculiarly elegant. 
He brought up several sons to his own pro- 
fession, ail of whom acquired very high celebrity. 

1808, Feb. 8. The extensive printing-office of 
Mr. John Nichols, Red-lion-court, Fleet-street, 
London, entirely destroyed by fire, in which were 
consumed several valuable literary works, both 
printed and in progress. 

1808, Feb. 22. Died, Thomas Etherington, 
bookseller, of Rochester, and son of Mr. Ether- 
ington of York. 

1808. Feb. 29. Died, Henry Lasher Gard- 
ner, bookseller, opposite St. Clement's, Strand. 

Iti08, May 8. Died, Sir Charles Corbett, 
hart, one of the oldest liverymen of the company 
of stationers, aged about 76. He was, in the 
outset of life, well knswn as a bookseller, oppo- 
site St. Dunstan's church ; where he afterwards 
kept a lottery-office ; had dame Fortune at his 
commaud ; and used to astonish the gaping 
crowd with the brilliancy of his nocturnal illumi- 



nations. But it is not in the power of the 
keeper of a lottery-office to command succets. 
A very unfortunate mistake in the sale of a 
chance of a ticket, which came up a prize of 
£20,000, proved faul to Mr. Corbett, and was 
with difficulty compromised, the chance having 
fallen into the hands of Edward Roe Yeo, eiq. 
at that'timeM.P.forCoventry. Some years after, 
the empty title of baronet (a title, in hii case, 
not strictly recognised in the college of arms) 
descended to Mr. Corbett, which he assumed, 
though he might have received a handsome 
douceur from some other branch of the family, 
if he would relinquish it. — Melancholy to re- 
late ! the latter days of this inoffensive character 
were clouded by absolute penury. Except a 
very trifling pension from the company of station- 
ers, he had no means of subsistence but the pre- 
carious one of being employed, when his infirmi- 
ties and bad state of h^th would permit him, 
in a very subordinate portion of the labours of a 
journeyman bookbinder. 

1808, May 19. Died, Joseph Coopek, many 
years a printer of eminence, died suddenly, in a 
fit, whilst walking near Chelsea. Not a feir 
splendid volumes were produced unostentatiously 
from his press, before tne modem system of fine 
printing became so very prevalent. ' But he wis 
unfortunate in business. Having no children, 
he acquired a tone of life a little too thealrieil, 
and much too companionable ; for he had con- 
siderable talents, and abounded in pleasantly 
and the milk of human kindness. He provided 
also, at an inconvenient expense to himself, for 
some relatives in the East Indies, in hopes df a 
princely return ; which he never received. He 
speculated also in an attempt to make a species 
of printing-ink superior to any before known; 
but was not in that instance particularly success- 
ful. ■ The evening of his life, however, was made 
comfortable, by the friendship of Messrs. Wedg- 
wood and Bentley, who found in him a valuable 
assistant in their counting-house, and who 
proved to him inestimable friends. 

1808, /tmel4. Died, John Walkden, (son 
of Richard Walkden, an old member of tk 
company of stationers, who died in 1780), was 
a stationer in Shoe-lane, where he long carried 
on a very extensive trade, in quills particularly, 
and a beautifully black ink ; and acquired a 
handsome fortune with an nnexcepdonablc 
character. He was passionately fond of Han- 
del's music, of which he possessed a sufficioit 
quantity to make a sale of six days. At his 
house, in Highbury-place, he built a spacious 
music-room, in which he placed the bust of Han- 
del over an excellent organ, on which he was a 
complete performer. He had also a house tt 
Old Windsor, where he died. 

1808, July 2. Harriot Hart, the publisher, 
and Henry White, the proprietor and editor 
of the Independent Whig, Sunday newspaper, 
received the following sentence in the court of 
king's bench, by judge Grose, for a libel on lord 
EUenborough, and the juries who tried Bennet 
and Chapman, two slave captains tried and 
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acquitted at the OldBailej, for alleged murder 
of their respective crews : " that the defendants 
be imprisoned three ydars, Hart in Gloucester, 
and White in Dorchester jail, and at the expira- 
tion of that time, they give security for their 
good behaviour for five years in £600 each, and 
snieties in £260 each. 

1808, June 1. Died, — Twopbnmt, bool- 
seiler, Nottingham. 

1808, Jutte. Died, Samuel Goadby, stationer, 
at the royal exchange, London, in the eighty- 
ninth year of his age. It is hoped, that the re- 
made will not be thought out of place ; but, if a 
character is to be held up to the public as a 
proper subject for their respect ana imitation, 
domestic and social virtues, piety and benevo- 
lence must form the grand outlines of a proper 
object of real respect. The hero, the statesman, 
the poet, or the painter, demand, and frequently, 
as such, deserve our admiration ; but it is only 
to the man of domestic worth and social excel- 
lence, that the homage of the virtuous heart will 
ever be offered. Mr. Goadby was a man of uni- 
versal benevolence, and of unwearied assiduity 
in every good work ; to feel for misery, and re- 
lieve it, was the business of his life. He was the 
son of Samuel Goadby, who enjoyed a lucrative 
and respectable place under the city of London, 
was bom in Mourfields, Sept. 20, 1719, and at 
a proper age was bound apprentice to a Mr. 
Virtue, a stationer at the ro^ exchange ; and 
either a short time before Mr. Goadby had com- 
pleted his apprenticeship, or very soon after, Mr. 
Virtue died, leaving a widow and two daughters. 
Mr. Goadby, at this early period of life, had 
conducted himself in so exemplary a manner, 
that it was thought right to take him into part- 
nership with Mrs. Virtue ; and at the expiration 
of eleven years, their interest was made one by 
marriage. Mre. Goadby did not live more than 
fourteen years after their union ; but, previous to 
her death, she said, that her marriage with Mr. 
Goadby was one of the most propitious circum- 
stances of her life. Mr. Goadby was one of the 
six. gentlemen, who about the year 1750, formed 
a society for the promotion of religious know- 
ledge amongst the poor ; and, for many years, 
he sent a rich supply of bibles, testaments, and 
pious books, for the poor of Hadleigh, and the 
villages around ; and subscribed JG50 to the 
patriotic fund ; he was also, for many years, a 
subscriber to the lying-in charity, and to seveml 
dispensaries ; and, by his will, left handsome 
legacies to the institutions he had subscribed to. 
Mr. Goadby's shop, at the royal exchange, was, 
for many years, in an evening, the meeting-place 
of a select party of men of superior abilities, for 
the purpose of conversation, and they had a very 
different effect upon the members of this friendly 
circle, to that produced by convivial meetings, 
where wine and riot preclude sentiment, and 
destroy reason. Mr. Goadby had survived every 
ineinl>er of the circle, in which he had for many 
yean enjoyed so much rational satisfaction. He 
had many singularities ; he was very nice in his 
person ; dressed very plain ; but had made no 



change in the cut of his coat for near fifty years. 
He was a dissenter from the ceremonies of the 
establishment ; but he felt all that cordiality 
which Christianity inculcates, for every good man, 
though he might not be able to say Anun to his 
creed in every point. He was indefatigable in 
his endeavours to secure the everlasting and pre- 
sent felicity of his fellow-mortals. His expressive 
countenance would be illumined or be clouded, 
as the tale you told presented to his view a suf- 
fering or happy fellow-being ; but his feelings 
did not pass off in the vapour of sensibility ; for 
he was known, when near eighty years of age, 
to ascend a dark and dangerous staircase, to visit 
the abode of sickness and want ; and there, with 
the gentle hand of charity, and the warm heart 
of a Christian, relieve and soften the sorrows 
inflicted by poverty and sickness. Such a man 
is so incalculable a blessing to society, that we 
are called upon, by every good pnnciple, to 
appreciate, respect, and emulate. 

Religion WHS his gvlde t he ftlwmys stood 
Hinily obedient onto what was good. 

Mr. Goadby had been a widower forty-two 
years ; and, though he had much perplexity and 
trouble throughout his long life, the domestic 
comfort he enjoyed for the last twenty years was 
derived from his marriage fifty-nine years before, 
by the kind attentions of his daughters-in-law. 
His remains were deposited in the same grave 
with his wife, in Bunhill-fields'burying-ground, 
June 22, and the funeral oration was delivered 
at the grave by the rev. Hugh Worthington, with 
a warmth of expression that evinced how justly 
he appreciated the excellence of his departed 
friend. 

1808, July 4. The editors of seven London 
newspapers were fined d£26 each, for the inser- 
tion of a paragraph reflecting on the conduct of 
the jury, whose case was reiened to in that of 
Hart and White. 

1808, Jtdy. Died, George Lewis, bookseller, 
Worcester, an honest and industrious tradesman. 

1808, Aug. 16. An action was tried in the 
court of king's bench, in which sir John Carr, 
knight,* was plaintiff, and Vemor, Hood and 
Sharpe, booksellers, were defendants, to recover 
damages for the publication of a satirical work, 
called My Pocket Book,f in which the works of 
the plaintiff were held up to ridicule. The jury, 
under the direction of the judge, found a verdict 
for the defendants, considering the book a fair 
criticism. It appeared upon this trial, that sir 
John Carr had received for the copyright of the 



* Sir John Carr, knight of the Sicilian order of St, 
George and Constantine, was a native of Devonshire, and 
bred to the law. He tecelTed the honour of knighthood in 
1806, from the dnke of Bedford, when lord-Uentenant of 
Ireland, and also from his Sicilian majesty, and in 1811, 
he married a lady of fbitune. He was the anthor of some 
poems, and aconBlderablecontribiitortotbe^aiiixifiintnv. 

t If jf Pocket Book ; or, Httti for a ryght Merrit ami 
eoneeUede Tour. IZmo. 1807. By Edward Dabols, esq. 
of Oie Inner Temple, editor of the Monthly Mirror, a wont 
chiefly relnting to the stage. He also published the 
Dteameron of Boccaeio, teith remarks on Au tife and 
wrilingt. IBM, and Franeit' Horace, unlh aiHitional noln. 
4 vols. 12mo. 1807. 
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Stranger in France; or, a Tuur from Devonshire 
10 Parte, 4ta. £U)0 : for A Northern Summer; 
or, TraveU round the Baltic through Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, part of Poland and Prussia, in 
1804, 4to. £500 : for the Stranger in Ireland ; 
or. Travels m that Country, 4to. 1806, £700. 
and for A Tour through Holland along the right 
and left banks of the Rhine in 1806, £600. 

1808, Aug. 30. Died, William Bbistow, 
aged forty-seTen years. He was a printer and 
bookseller at Canterbury, alderman of that cor- 
poiation, and treasurer of the eastern parts of the 
county uf Kent. 

1808, Oct. 20. Died, John Coote, book- 
seller in Paternoster-row. He was a native of 
Hoisbam, Sussex ; but it is supposed that the 
family originally came from France. His talents 
rose above mediocrity ; and he evinced fertility 
in the invention of schemes, but did not possess 
sufficient steadiness or patience to carry them 
into effect, or beneficial execution. He who can 
write a lively &rce is generally a facetious com- 
panion, and that praise will not be denied to Mr. 
Coote. He produced, with great rapidity of 
composition, an opera and five farces, three of 
which have been printed ; but he had not that 
weight of interest which was requisite to bring 
them on the stage. Mr. Coote nad seven chil- 
dren, six of whom survived him. 

1808, Jan. 7. Died, William Flexney, a 
bookseller long settled in Holbom, aged seventy- 
seven. He was the original publisher of Church- 
ill's poems ; who has thus immortalized him : 

l.et thofle who energy-of diction prize, 
For BllUogsgftte, qi2t Flamtf, and b« wiw. 

1808, Jan. The Reasoner. This periodical 
forms a work of some merit ; but which, in gene- 
ral, does not rise above mediocrity. — Ehrake. 

1808, Jan. 1. Hull Rockingham, No. 1. 

1808, Jan. 2. The Berwick Advertiser, No. 1, 
printed and published by Henry Richardson. 

1808. 7^ Comet, a mock newspaper, 8vo. by 
Eaton Stannard Barrett, student of the Middle 
Temple. Mr. Barrett was a native of Ireland, 
and author of .^// the Talents, a poem , 8vo, 1807. 
Woman, a poem, 1810, The Heroine ; or, Adven- 
tures of Cherubina, a noyel, three vols. 12mo. 2d. 
edit. 1814. This work has been pronounced not 
inferior, in wit and humour to the Tristram 
Shandy, of Sterne,* and in point of plot infinitely 
beyond the Don Quixote, of Cervantes. 

1808, Jan. 6. The Liverpool Courier, No. 1, 
printed and published by Tnomas Kaye. 

* Lawrence Sterne was bora at Clonraell, in Ireland, 
Nov. M, 1713, and edacated for flie church, In which he 
obtained some prefermenta. Hedied March I8, 17(!«. His 
chief woHi was the lA/e and OpMotu of Tritfnm Skandg, 
consisting of eight voliunefl, all of wluch were published 
in the coarse of six years. In the charabters oC ancle 
Toby and corporal Trim, he has, in the words of sir Walter 
Scott, " exalted and honooied hamanity, and im p r eaa e d 
npon his readers such a lively idcture of Undnesa and 
benevolence, blended with connige, gallantry, and stm. 
pUcity, that their hearts must be warmed wlienever it Is 
recalled to memory." In the last year of his life, Sterne 
pnblished his SentimtntaUoumey through France and Italy, 
wMdi is ronstmcted with less eccentricity, and contains 
chapters of equal tenderness. 1 



1808. The Edinburgh Annual Register com- 
menced, and c</ntinued till 1829. Some of the 
earlier volumes of this work were written by sir 
Walter Scott and Mr. Southey; and it was 
throughout conducted with great abili^. 

18<%. The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, com- 
menced by Dr. (afterwards sir) David Brewster, 
and completed in 1830, in eighteen volumes. 

1808. The Perth Courier. 

1808. The Christian Instructor. This work 
was commenced at Edinbnrrii, by the rev. An- 
drew Thompson, an eminent divine of the churdi 
of Scotland, assisted by several of his clerical 
brethren, and is a work of great merit 

1808. Nottingham Review, printed and pub- 
lished by Charles Sutton. 

1808, AprU 4. The Spy. In the title-pace 
these essays are announced to be written " in the 
manner of the Spectator." It appears that tbe 
execution was not adequate to toe intentions of 
the writer. — Drake. 

1809, Feb. 12. Died, Bemjamin Uphill, a 
very worthy bookseller in May's buildings, Bed- 
fordbury, London. The principal line of Dnsinesa 
which he pursued, as Car as limited finances 
permitted, was, the purchasing of books at sales, 
and vending them again by small printed cata- 
logues at marked and reasonable prices, in which 
his judgment and his fair dealing was duly ap- 
preciate by collectors. But, borne down by ill 
tiealth, and keenly feeling the want of a proper 
capital, he sunk under a lingering disorder lo a 
premature grave, aged forty-nine years. 

1809, March 3. .Died, John Partridge, clerk 
to the company of stationers from 1759 to 1776, 
when he resigned the office to Joseph Baldwin, 
and retired to Croyden, where he died at the 
advanced age of ninety, having for several yean 
before been totally blind. 

1809, March. Died, Mrs. Henry Caslom,* 
celebrated in the annals of type founding. Ob 
the decease of Mrs. Caslon,t in 1795, (see psge 
744, ante,) the management of the foundiy de- 
volved on the above lady, who, possessing an 
excellent understanding, and being secondM t^ 
servants of Zealand ability, was enabled, thongji 
suffering severely under ill health, in a great 
measure to retrieve its credit. Finding the re- 
nown of William Caslon no longer efficacious in 
securing the sale of types, she resolved to have 
new founts cut. She commenced the work of 
renovation with a new canon, double pica, and 
pica, having the good fortune to secure the ser- 
vices of Mr. John Isaac Drury, a very able 
engraver, since deceased. The pica, an improve- 
ment on the style of Bodoni of Paiina, was par- 



* Mrs. Henry Caalon was the widow of a grandson of 
the fbnnder of this eminent ftmily ; and thongh she wis 
married to Mr. Strong, a medical gentleman. In I7M, 
who died in I803, we have chosen to designate her by ths 
name of Caalon, as best known or appredated by the fso- 
feasion. 

t Her testamentary depositions required the Interpo. 
sitions of the lord chanceUor, under whose orders the 
foundry was put up to auction, in March, 1799, and wis 
Iwught by Mr. Henry Caalon, for ^210. Such was tbe 
depreciation of the Caalon letter foundry, of whi^ a third 
share, in I7i», sold fbr iffSMO. 
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ticularly admired, and had a mo8t ezteusire sale. 
Finding herself, however, from the impaired 
state of her health, which suffered from pulmo- 
nary attacks, unable to sustain the exertions 
required in conductiug so extensive a concern, 
she resolved, after the purchase of the foundry, 
to take as an active partner, Nathaniel Cather- 
wood*, who by his energy and knowledge of 
business fully equalled her expectations. This 
connection gave a new impetus to the improve- 
ments of the foundry, whicn did not cease during 
the lives of the partners, and their exertions were 
duly appreciated and encouraged by the printers. 
In 1808 the character of the foundry may be 
considered as completely retrieved, but the pro- 
prietors did nut long live to enjoy their well- 
merited success. In the spring of 1808 Mrs. 
Caslon went to reside at Bristol botwells, for the 
benefit of the air, where death put a period to 
her long and extreme suffering. She was buried 
in the cathedral of Bristol. 

Mr. Henry Caslon, son of the above lady, 
continued the foundry, and upheld it both in the 
eminence of its character and in its original 
name. Until 1821 he was in partnership with 
John James Catherwood, brother to Nathaniel, 
the former partner in the house. From 1821 to 
1822 the business was carried on by Mr. Caslon 
alone, when he admitted into partnership Mr. 
Martin William Livermore. 

1609. Died, Charles Herimo, a bookbinder, 
of London ; and, who after the death of Roger 
Payne, was considered the head of the crafl. — 
He was an extremely skilful binder, and a re- 
markably industrious man. His bindings exhibit 
a strength and squareness, with a good style of 
tinisb, which renders his work of much value, 
and establishes the reputation accorded to him. 
His faults were a too great fondness for double 
headbands, and ^e use of brown paper linings, 
with a little inclination to the German taste. 
Possessing the reputation he did, the principal 
libraries of this country contain many of nis bind- 
ings. Mr. J. Hering^ his brother, succeeded to 
the business, and was one of the first binders 
that revived stamped calf binding. 

1809, April 17. Died, Oeoroe Rogers, a 
respectable bookseller at Plymouth, Devonshire. 

1809, May 7. Georoe Beadmont, printer of 
the British Guardian, Sunday newspaper, was 
sentenced, in the court of king's bench, London, 
to two years' imprisonment in Newgate, to pay 
a fine of £50, and at the expiration of his im- 
prisonment, to give security to the amount of 
£500 for his good behaviour, for a letter to his 
majesty, Geo. III. inserted in that paper, signed 
Tiberius Gracchus. 

1809, May 26. The printing-office of Mr. 
Smeaton, in St. Martin's^ne, Charing-cross, 
London, destroyed by fire ; and, unfortunate to 
relate, both Mr. Smeaton and his wife perished 
in the flames. 



+ Nathaniel Catherwood, the worthy and active partner, 
did not long snrriTe liis a.i«oeiate, being seized with a 
typhas fever, which baffled the medical art. He died very 
generaUy regretted, June 0, I8W. 



1809, Jme 3. Died, J. P. Dr la Granos, r 
French bookseller in Greek-street, Soho, London, 
aged seventy-one years. 

1809, June 29. The earl of Leicester obtained 
a verdict of £1000 against the printer of the 
Morning Herald. 

1809, Aug. Died, Samuel Harward, book- 
seller, at Charlton, Gloucestershire. He was a 
man of uncommon activity and exertion, and in 
the early part of his life kept no fewer than five 
different shops. He left behind him very con- 
siderable property, and a large and valuable 
collection of books. 

1609, Aug. 19. Died, Elizabeth Baldwin, 
widow of Richard Baldwin, bookseller;* she 
bequeathed by her will, £250 stock three per 
cents, the dividends tu be laid out and expended 
in the purchase of five great coats, to be annu- 
ally given to five poor liverymen or freemen of 
the company of stationers, in the first week in 
December, for ever. 

1809, Aug. 28. Died, Henry Parker, some- 
time Rn eminent stationer and printseUer, in 
Comhill, and many years deputy of that ward. 
In 1774, he quitted business, on purchasing the 
important office of clerk of the chamber at guild- 
hall, which he held till within a few months of 
his death ; when, agreeably to the terms of his 
purchase, he alienated the office to Mr. James 
Bottdon, his principal assistant. Mr. Parker 
was master of the stationers' company in 1801 ; 
where, as in every other department of life, his 
general knowledge of city business, and the re- 
markable placidity of his manners, very much 
endeared him to a circle of sincere friends. He 
died at Stoke Newington, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age. His only son, John Henry 
Parker, was Giesham professor of divinity, and 
curate of Wanstead, in Essex. 

1809, Oct. 5. Died, Jaues Bate, many years 
an eminent stationer in Comhill, and one of the 
common-council for that ward. He was master 
of the stationers' company in 1799 ; and died at 
Chiswick. His father was the rev. James Bate, 
rector of St. Paul's, Deptford,who died in 1776. 

1809, Oct. 30. IHed, William Fenner, book- 
seller, Patemoster-row, London, in the eighty- 
third year of his age, and father of the stationers' 
company. He was the son of William Fenner, 
printer, of Lombard-street, who was one of the 
partners with Ged, in his attempt at stereotype 
printing ; after his death, about 1735, his widow 
was remarried to Mr. James Waugh, an apothe-. 
cary, but continued to carry on the business of 
a printer till her death. The son was for some 
time her assistant and partner ; and aftwwards, 
for a short period, followed the profession of a 
bookseller in Patemoster-row ; but, marrying 
early, and satisfied with a very moderate compe- 
tence, he retired from the bustle of trade, in the 
prime of life ; and, for more than forty years, 
prolonged a life, devoted to acts of kindness and 
philanthropy. He was master of the stationers' 
company in 1786, and to whom, in 1777, he 



* See page 738, ante. 
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gave a large (ilver coffee urn, with a set of tea- • 
spoons, &c. ; and, by his last will, left a rerer- 
EioD&ry legacy of £2,500, three per cent, consols 
to the company ; the interest of which (£75) to 
be thus applied : £60 in annuities of 50i. to ten 
poor freemen, and ten widows ; £20 for a dinner 
for the court of assistants, who are to attend 
dirine service, on the 19th of July, at St. Mar- 
tin's church ; 20*. to the clerk of the stationers' 
company ; 30>. to the rector, for a sermon ; 20i. 
to the curate for reading prayers ; 6t. each to the 
clerk, organist, and sexton ; and 6t. each to the 
beadle, porter, and housekeeper of the company. 
Possessing a strong mind, improved by habits of 
early industry, and gifted by nature with a fine 
manly form, improved by polished manners, the 
conversation of Mr. Fenner was always pleasing ; 
his friendship was very generally courted ; and 
his advice was frequently requested in cases of 
difficulty, and always given freely and judici- 
ously. He bad been twice married ; and the 
second wife survived him ; but he left no child. 
1809, Dee. 20. Died, Joseph Johnson, an 
eminent bookseller in St. Paul's church-yard, 
liondon. He was the younger of two sons of a 
farmer at Everton, near Liverpool, where he was 
bom, Nov. 15, 1738, and uad therefore just 
completed the seventy-first year of his age. His 
family were dissenters of the baptist persuasion ; 
and he was apprenticed, at a suitable age, to Mr. 
George Keiu, a bookseller, in Gracechnrch- 
street, who had married the daughter of the cele- 
brated Dr. Gill. It was about the year 1760, 
that Mr. Johnson first entered into business for 
himself, in partnership with a Mr. Davenport ; 
and nearly at the same period, he contracted an 
acquaintance with Mr. Fuseli, the celebrated 
painter. The partnership with Davenport being 
dissolved, Mr. Johnson formed a similar con- 
nexion with Mr. John Payne ; and their business 
was carried on in Paternoster-row, till nearly the 
whole of their property was consumed bv fire in 
1770, no part of it being insured. By this time 
Mr. Johnson had acquired the highest charac- 
ter with those who knew him best, for integrity 
and a virtuous disposition; and now that he was 
on the ground, "his friends," as he expressed it 
to a particular acquaintance, " came about him, 
and set him up again." On this occasion, he 
removed to the shop in St. Paul's church-yard, 
where he dwelt for the remainder of his life. A 
short time after this epoch in his affairs, he be- 
came closely connected with the most liberal and 
learned branch of the Protestant dissenters in 
England. He published, in 1772, the poems of 
Ann Letitia Aikin, afterwards Mrs. Barbauld ; 
and nearly at the same time, was placed in the 
same relation of publisher to Dr. Priestley, whose 
numerous writings were brought up by Mr. 
Johnson from that time forward. In 1774, when 
Tbeophilus Lindsey* came to London, having 
given up a living of £400 per annum and rich 
expectancies, because he could not reconcile 

• TheopMlnsUiiilsexwuboiiiatMiddleirlcb.ChnUre, 
Jane to, 1713, >nd died Norcmbor i, isos. He was an 
eminent and npriclit divine. ' 



hi* conscience to th« attide* of the churd^ of 
England, he immediately formed a strict inti- 
macy widi Mr. Johnson. Mr. lindsey's ciicam> 
stances became greatly straitened by the sacri- 
fice he had made; and Mr. Johnson procured, 
and caused to be fitted up for him, as a chapel, 
the great room in the house of Mr. Pateison, in 
Essex-street, in the Strand, and was extremely 
active in procuring subscriptions, and farming a 
regular religious establishment in that place,which 
he constantly attended, as long as Mr. Lindsey 
continued to officiate there. Mr. Johnson wu 
so fortunate, (and this is one of the greatest 
honours that can fall to a bookseller) as to hata 
been publisher to many of the most eminent 
authors of his time ; among whom we may name 
William Cowper,* John Home Tooke,t Dr. 
Darwin, Dr. Priestley, Dr. Aikin, Dr. £Dfield4 
Mr. Fuseli,& Mr. Bonnycastle,|| Mr. Nicholson, 
Mr. Howard, Mrs. Barbauld.lT Mary Wolatoue- 
craft,** and Miss Edgeworth. In Sby, 1788, be 



* Mr. Jofanion flnt obtained the oopyiiglit at Ctmfo^ 
Poemt, vliicti proved a aooree of great profit to iiim, iatlH 
following manner ; — A relation of Cowper's called me 
evening, in the doali, on Jolinson, wltli a bundle of tliCM 
poemi, wlii<di he oStoed fbr paldieation, provided he wodd 
pabliah them at tiii own risk, and allow the aaUior to bin 
a few copies, to give to liis Mends. Johnson havliig, m 
penual. approved of them, nndeitook the risk of paUik- 
Ing. Soon after they appeared, there was not a rerinr 
that did not load them with the most scurriloas abme, ui 
condemned them to the Imtter-shope. In consequence of 
tlia paUie mind belDgthnsteirUled or misled, these eham- 
ing eftasions laf in a comer of the boolueller's shop, as la 
ansaleable pile, for a long time. Some time afterwtnU, 
the same person appeared with another handle of maas- 
script* from the same author, which WCK olTered and sc 
cepted on similar terms. In tills fresh collection was tiie 
admirable poem of the TiuAr. Not alumed at the fUe of 
the Airmer publication, and tlioroaghlf assured as be to 
of their greU merit, he resolved upon Ipublisblng ttaoa. 
Soon alter they had appeared, the tone of the tOTiewn 
became changed, and Cowper was hailed as the Ant port 
of his age. The success of this second pablicatioa set tbs 
first in motion, and Johnson immedlatelr reaped tbs 
firnita of his nndaonted Judgment. In 1815, the cofj- 
right was pat up to sale among the members of the tiute, 
in thirty-two shares. Twenty of these shares were sold it 
jf2lS per share. Including printed copies inqnires, totbo 
amount of jtfSS, which each pnrchoser was to take at i 
stipulated price , and twelve shares >.ere retained in tim 
hands of the proprietor. The work was satisfiKlnilr 
proved, at the sale, to net ^834 per annum. It had onlr 
two years of copyright, and yet this same copyright, wilt 
printed copies, im>duoed, estimating the twelve shazes 
which were retained, at the same price as those sdiid 
were sold, the sum of 1^0704. 

t John Home Tooke, well known in the litenry ssd 
political world, died March 18, ISIX, af(Cd seventy-six yean 
His valuable library was s(dd by Messrs. Kingand Lockee, 
in the coarse of the following year. 

t Dr. William Enfleld was bom at Sudbury io 174>, sod 
educated at Oaventry. He died at Norwich, Nov. j, W. 
His Sermom, with his Ufe prellxed, was pidillshed by Dr. 
Alkio, in tliree volumes. 

^ Henry Fuseli. R.A. was bom at Zurich, In Swttxff- 
land, and no doubt related to Oaspard Fasdi, bookseller, 
noticed at pare 7SS ante. At an early age be cane to 
England, and oy the encontagemcnt of sir Joshua Bey- 
nolda, devoted UmaeU to painting. One of his greatnt 
eSbrts was the production of the MUton gallery, which 
was publicly ezlilbited in 17M. He died A|nil ad, Itn. 

I John Bonnycastle, a eelebrated mathematician, died 
at Woolwich, May It, 1B31. 

Y Anna Letitia Barbauld was the sister of Dr. John 
Ailtin, and bora at Ubworth, Leicestershire, Jane M, 
1743. About 1774, she married the rev. Rochmont Ba^ 
bauld, a dissenting minister at Palgrave, SoiToIk, and 
died at Stoke Newington, March 9, ISIS. She eniplorsd 
her excellent genius to Uie noUest ends, in eicWat 
infancy to virtue, and maturer age to a love of dreadom. 

•* Mary (Wolstoneeraft) Godwin died Sept. 10, 1797- 
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beg«B a periodical publication, called the Ana- 
Iftieal Jtevieia. Mr. Johnson was a man remark- 
ably superior to mercenary views. He often pro- 
posed and entered into the reprint of books, 
which he considered as conducire to the best 
interests of his species, without the possibility of 
being reimbursed but in a very long time, and 
probably not at all. He often purchased the 
manuscripts of worthy persons in distress, when 
he had no intention ever to send them to the 
press. His bencToIent actions are much too 
nnmerons to be related in such a work as this. 
Hb mind was of so admirable a temper, as 
almost never to be worn out with importunity ; 
and he was not to be turned aside Dy the in- 
gratitude of those he benefitted trom doing that 
which he judged to be right In his latter 
years, Mr. Johnson was uncommonly reduced 
by a series of infirmities ; he walked with diffi- 
culty ; his firame was worn to a shadow ; and, 
having mentioned on some occasion, that it was 
his desire to be borne to his grave by four poor 
men ; he added, that in reality two would do, 
for, " thqr would have nothing to carry." Yet 
his facuraes, and his power of conversation 
remained ; and he scarcely remitted his attention 
to business, and not at all his disposition to be 
serviceable to others. He was always found an 
advocate on the side of human nature and human 
virtue; recommending that line of conduct 
which springs from disinterestedness and a liberal 
feeling, and maintaining its practicability. 

A handsome monument, in the north.«ast 
comer of Fulham church, is thus inscribed: 

Here Ilea the remains of 

JoaiTH JorasoN, late of Saint Paul's, London, 

who departed tbla life on the 3fith day of December, 1800, 

and 71 yean. 
A man equally distinguished by probity, industry, and dis- 
interestedness in Us intercourse with the public, and every 
domeitic and social virtue In private life ; beneficent wiUi- 
ont ostentation, ever ready to produce merit, and to 
relieve distress ; nnaasnming In prosperity, not appalled by 
mlsfoirtnDe ; inexorable to Us own, indnlt^ent to the wants 
of others : resigned and cheerful under the tortore of a 
malady whlcb fie saw giadoally destroy his Ufe. 

1809. There were sixty-three newspapers pub- 
lished in London : ninety-three in the country : 
twenty-four in Scotland : and fifty-seven in Ire- 
land : making a total of 217 newspapers in the 
united kingdom. 

"1809, March 15. The Moderator. A periodical 
published in London, and written with elegance 
and candour. — Drake. 

1809, April. The Quarterly Bemew, No. 1, 
edited by William Gifford,* and published by 
Murray, Albemarle-street, London. 

1809. Sept. 30, Manchetier Exchange Herald, 
No. 1, printed and published by Joseph Aston. 

1809. The AntigaUiean. This newspaper was 
established by Lewis Goldsmith, notary public. 

* At Mr. OUfbrd's death, in ISU, he requested his execu- 
tors to destroy all confldentialaapers, especially those 
idatins to the ReWetn; so that the lllostrated Quartarlg, 
In whidi the names of the authors, and the prices paid for 
eadi article, are said to have been inserted, will never see 
the llfht. Amoocst the contributors to the early numbers 
of the Quarttrlf, may be noticed Sonthey, Heber, Milnian, 
Camdnc, Croker, Barrow, and others. 



1808-9. Tk» Librarian ; htiM an oeeoiml of 
learee, valuable, and vuftU Englith Bookt, Ma- 
mueriptt. Libraries, Public Records, j-c* By 
James Savage, London, three vols. 8ro. 

1809. Bibliomania; or. Book Madness ; con- 
taining some account of the history, symptoms, 
and cure of this fatal disease, in an epistle to 
Richard Heber, esq. London, 87 pages. By the 
rev. Thomas Froenal Dibdin. 

1809. The Bibliomania, an espistle to Richard 
Heber, esq. by John Ferriar, M. D. London, 4to. 
This little poem very lightly touches the subject; 
and, to the regret of'^the reader, concludes almost 
as soon as begun. — Home. 

1809, Bibliosophia ; or. Book Wisdom ; con- 
taining some account of that glorious avocation 
book eoUeeting, fc. 8vo. By an Aspirant. The 
author was the rev. James Beresford, fellow of 
Merton college, Oxford. 

1609. Elements of General Knowledge, intro- 
ductory to useful books in theprine^l branches 
of Literature and Science, with lists of the most 
approved authors, inehtdiiM the best editions of 
Ae classics. By Henry ^t^- B. D. 7th edit. 
London, two rob. 8ro. 

1809. The Political Register, Sunday news- 
paper, began by Francis William Blagidon, in 
avowed opposition to that of William Cobbett. 

1810, March 31. Died, John Wilkes, of 
Ave Maria-lane, London, proprietor of the En- 
cyclopedia LondinensisX and formerly a bookseller 
at Winchester. 

1810. Died, Robert Clerk, many yean a 
bookseller andpublisher in Parliament^quaie, 
Edinburgh. His father, John Clerk, a printer, 
was said to have been descended from Alexander 
Clerke, lord provost of the city of Edinburgh at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century- 
Mr. Clerk was bom in 1738 ; and, about the age 
of seventeen, after finishing his apprenticeship, 
married Barbara, daughter of John Williamson, 
farmer at Bellside, near Linlithgow ; and with 
her it is believed he obtained a small portion, 
which enabled him to commence bookseller on 
his own account.§! Although at the period the 
book trade of Edinburgh was comparatively 
limited, he succeeded in establishing a profitable 
business — ^having a good many bookbinders em- 
ployed, and latterly engaging in several fortunate 
speculations as a pubUsher.|| In the course of a 
lew years he purchased a house in the Cowgate, 
called " Kincaid's Land," where he resided some 
time. In 1782, he bought a property at New- 
haven, known from its size by the name of the 
Whale. In 1809, having sold off his stock, and 
the Whale being without a tenant, Mr. Clerk 
let his house in Edinburgh, and retired to New- 
haven. Here he continued for several years, 

* The Britiah Librarian: on abstract of scarce books 
in all langvgea. By William Oldys : London, 1738, 8vo. 

t The RCT. Henry Kett was drowned at Stanwell, 
June 30, issj. 

t The Bnetclopttiia LondineneU began 177S. 

i They had eight sons, six of whom died in infancy. 
Robert, the eldest, died In 1786; and Alexander, the only 
remaining bod. Is a aolIettor4it.law, in Edinburgh. 

I Among other works published by Mr. Clerk, waa the 
BtUtier't Jewel, a book of considerable note in those days. 
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almost daily visited by his Mends from Edin- 
burgh, a party of whom, on Saturdays in parti- 
cular, were in the habit of playing at quoits in 
his garden, and thereafter regaling themselves 
with a plentiful supply of gin and ovsters, then 
and still a favourite indulgence at ^ewhaven. 
In 1600, in consequence of his wife's death, Mr. 
Clerk gave up housekeeping, and boarded with 
Mrs. Duguid, of " the WhsJe,"* being then an 
inn, where his old friends rallied around him as 
formerly, to enjoy the sea breeze, and the choice 
things which the hostess was careful to provide 
for tnem. He died much reg^tted by his ac- 
quaintances, aged seventy-two, and was interred 
in the Grayfriar's churchyard. He was a jolly, 
warm-hearted individual — amusing in conversa- 
tion, and partial to the company of his friends ; 
but, though fond of rational enjoyment, he was 
eaually an enemy to excess ; and, in the words, 
of one of his friends, now no more, there never 
existed a " more honest and inoffensive man." 
Kay's Edinburgh PortraiU, p. 29. 

1810, Feb. 14. James Pbrrt, proprietor and 
editor of the Morning Chronicle, tried in the 
court of king's bench on the charge of having 
published a libel in that paper, copied from the 
Examiner, reflecting on the character of George 
III. Mr. Perry conducted his own case, and 
was acquitted. He published A Report of the 
trial on an information ex officio of the King v. 
John Lambert and Jamet Perry on a charge of 
libel, in the Morning Chronicle, 8vo. 1810. 

1810, March26, Died, Jobs Cooke, an exten- 
sive publisher of works in weekly numbers, at 
the Shakspeare'shead, Patemoster-row,t London, 
aged seventy-nine years. 

1810. March 30. Died, Robert Baldwin, 
many ^ears a bookseller of considerable emi- 
nence in Paternoster-row, London, where his 
industrr and integrity were almost proverbial ; 
whilst his mild aim conciliatory manners secured 
him the sincere regard of all who knew him. 
He was the nephew and successor of Richard 

• The Whale was totallr destroyed by Ore in 1834. 

t Patemoster-row — now the greatest book mart In the 
world — did not begin to assume any consequence tiU the 
booksellen deserted Little Britain, iu the reign of queen 
Anne. The south-west end, before tliat period, was more 
noted for mercers, lacemen, haberdashers, and similar 
trades: and a periodioal newspaper, in 1707, adds to this 
list, "the sempstresses of Patemoster-row." One in- 
stance, however, of a bookseller living there, occnrs much 
earlier, namdy. In ltS4, when Henry Denham, bookseller, 
lived at the Star in Fatemoster-row, with the Latin motto, 
" OS homlni sohlime dedit " 

From 1774, when we find John Bew pnbUshlng the 
AmtutAtor and other small works^ the character of the 
trade In the Row became changed from old bookselling, 
or the issuing only of large and important new works 
by the principal houses, to general pabllahlng, and par- 
ticularly of periodicals. The issuing of works In weekly 
numbers was more paiticniaily conHned to>>>oke, Hogg, 
and Harrison . These all stood prominent as pnbltehers of 
what have been called " Patemoster-row Numbers)" 
namely, Famtip Baia, wUh Noia; editions ^ Fmrt 
Bookof Martfn, and the Works of Flavhu JoiaJhu; 
New and complete Hisloria of England, Hiatoriet ofLon. 
don, t^e of Chriet, and various other denominations of 
works, which, years back, more than now, were calculated 
to catch the attention of mecbanlcs, and they were seen 
in the shape of handsome-bound folios in several of their 
booses ; and, however It may be customary to kick the 



Baldwin, bookseller, noticed at page 738 ante, 
and was succeeded in Patemoster-row by Robert, 
son of an older nephew. 

1810. Died, Thomas Kibkgate, for upwards 
of thirtv years printer to Horace Walpofe, eari 
of Oxford, at Strawberry hill, who ttiertUy 
rewarded his long services in conducting hb lite- 
rary undertakings by a legacy of £100. Soon 
after his decease was published, A catalogue ej 
the vatnable and curiotu coUeelioni, late tkt 
■property of Mr. Thomai Kirkgate. 1810. 8vo. 
The collectors of the Strawberry-hill publica- 
tions, will find this catalogue of great utility, in 
fumishinir them with a list of lord Qrford's 
pieces. The books form only 424 articles of 
the catalogue, the remainder consisting of 
curious prints, drawings, painted glass, coins, fsx. 

1810, Aprtl 17. D^, John Irelano, book- 
seller, Market-pla<:e, Leicester, aged sixty-tluee. 
A man strictly independent in his principles, of 
great probity and much r^pected. 

1810, Avril 26. Died, Edward Wright, of 
the firm ol Harding and Wright, printers in St. 
John's square, Clerkenwell, London. They were 
the printers of the Monthly Mirror Megaimt. 

1810, June 7. Died, William Dawson, of 
Patemoster-row, bookseller to the university of 
Oxford, aged sixty-five jeais. His life was a 
continued series of acts of kindness. Hedied|at 
Hive House, Stamnore. 

1810, June 17. Died, James Chalmeis, 
printer to the city and university, and prints 
and proprietor of the Aberdeen Journal, which he 
conoucted with uncommon ability, and stead; 
and loyal consistency of principle fur the long 
space of forty-six years. Few men have de- 
parted life in the city of Aberdeen with more un- 
feigned regret by a most numerous and bigbly- 

ladder down when we find we no longer want it, that 
sort of publications must be confessed to have grcitlj 
contributed to lay the foundation of that literary taste and 
thirst for knowledge, which now pervades all classes. Ta 
give to such works as we have mentioned, alltheattnctloo 
possible, the title-pages were copious to an extresne, 
enmnerating the whole contents of the book : the aatbon 
were generally called aqufra, and had two or Ditk 
sounding christian names. In announcing the embellith- 
ments of these publications, language felled ; and the tenM, 
"beautiful," "elegant," "superb," and even "magatt- 
cent," became too poor to express their extreme metlt 
None of these puHters equalled Alexander Hogg. Whoi 
the sale of a book iMgan to aUcken, this gentlemaii, lik< 
old Bernard Lintot, immediately employed some scribe to 
make him "a taking tlUe; and the work, though not a 
line was altered, was brought out in a new edition; Isnt* 
first in a feigned name, and sulisequently published with a 
new title-page, as the production of " A Society of Ges- 
Uemen : tne whole revised, corrected, and improved br 
William Thornton, esq. M. A., and other genUemen." 
Hogg made money * but Cooke (whose Journeyman he 
had been) exceeded him. He is said, by one work alone. 
Souihweiri Notet and JUtutratUmt on the Biile, to have 
cleared several thousand pounds, and he had many similar 
publications. He left a son, successor to his busiseu and 
his ample fbrtnne. James Harrison, of Patemoster-rov, 
and afterwards of Fleet-street, in both whidi places he 
tailed in business, projected some works of merit, paiticn- 
larly the NooelUVs Magazine and the Poetical Magaziiu. 
In ISOO hepnblished the Li/if 0/ Lord Wetxm, two vcis.STO. 
John Payne was an indfe&tigablo manutacturer of baok> 
in numbers, under the high-sounding names of George Au- 
gustus Hervey, William Frederick Melmoth, tee. Some of 
these works were not wanting in merit, particular a Nnal 
Hittm of Oreai Britain, in five volumes Svo: He wt€tc 
several works to which he added his own name 
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respectable circls of Mends, to whom he was 
enaeared by the best virtues that adorn social 
life — ^inflexible intes:rity, steady friendship, a dis- 
position, elevated, humane, and charitable, a 
temper unusually cheerful, and a memory rich 
in anecdote and information, chiefly of the lite- 
rary kind. — His father, who cultivated his pro- 
fession for some years in London, in the printin{(. 
office of Mr. Watts (where he had the celebrated 
Dr. Franklin for his fellow-joumeyman), was 
afterwards ranked among the literary printers of 
bis time, and at his death was recorded as 
a gentleman " well skilled in the learned 
languages." His &ther was the rev. Jas. Chal- 
mers, professor of divinity in the Mariscbal col- 
lege, who died in 1744. About the ytar 1740, 
his son returned from London, and in 1746 
established the Aberdeen Journal, at the close of 
the memorable rebellion, during which he was a 
conmderable sufferer from his attachment to the 
bouse of Hanover. His son, the subject of this 
article, was bom in Mareh, 1742, and, after a 
classical and academical education at Mariscbal 
college, removed to London, and improved him- 
self m the typographical art, both there and at 
Cambridge, until September, 1764, when the 
death of nis father put him in possession of the 
establishment in his native city. Although now 
engaged in a business which afforded but little 
relaxation, and with the cares of a nnmerous 
•family, he found leisure to indulge his love of 
literature by that extensive course of reading 
which rendered him a valuable member of the 
iiterary societies of the place. With many of 
the professors of both colleges, and particularly 
with the late Dr. Gilbert Gerard,* and Beattie, 
be formed an intimacy which death only dis- 
solved. Had he been able to devote more time 
to study, it was universally thought by all who 
■knew him, that he might have excelled in any 
hranch of polite literature. As a man of business 
^e was more generally known for his unvaried 
■integrity, industry, and punctuality, which 
-recommended him to the confidence and friend- 
ship of men of the highest rank and superior 
attainments. In 1769, he married Margaret, 
youngest daughter of Mr. David Douglas, of 
Ijondon, by whom he left four sons and six 
daughters, who, with his afllicted widow, had to 
lament the loss of a tender husband, an indul- 
^nt father, and an affectionate and engaging 
friend and companion. 

1810, yu/y 9. WiLxiAM CoBBETT, author, 
Thos. Curzon Hansard, printer, — Baohsaw, 
newsvender, and — Bhdd, bookseller, were tried 
in the court of king's bench, under Pitt's act, 
for a libel. It appears that Mr. Cobbett wrote 
an article for his Political Regiiter, relative to 
the flogging of some of the sons and servants of 
English farmers, who were serving their period 



• Dr. Gibert Genrd, aathor of the Imtitutet o/Bitlical 
CriticiMm, professor of Greek tn the klnf^'s coUe^, in the 
university of Aberdeen, died Sept m, igis, a«ed flfty-Hve. 
Hia father wis the rev. Dr. Aiexander Oersrd, «n eminent 
divine and writer, and iirofessor of divinity in Msrisclial 
college, Aberdeen, who died Feb. 32, ITgt, aged <7 years. 



in the local militia at Ely, in Cambridgeshire, 
for a trifling dispute or grumbling, construed by 
military law into mutiny, about an unpaid allow- 
ance for knapsacks. The ceremony was executed 
under a guard of the German Legion, which 
regiment happened to be then stationed at New- 
market. At that time it was thought but a 
degree less than sedition to speak even disrespect- 
fufiy of our foreign mercenaries, especially if 
Germans; and sir Vicary Gibbs, then attomer- 
general, commenced a prosecution against Mr. 
Cobbett, author — Hansard, printer — Bagshaw, 
newtvender — and Budd, hoohteller ; for one and 
the same offence. Cobbett pleaded the general 
issue, and put himself upon nis defence. Han- 
sard, Bagshaw, and Budd, having no stomach 
for denying their respective avocations, or that 
they did print, or puolish, or sell, the work in 
question ; and, from nods and winks, having an 
idea of being excused the calling-up for judg- 
ment, even m case of a jury nndmg for the 
prosecutor (especially if they gave the attorney- 
general no trouble in proving their share of the 
crime), determined to take the chance of the 
verdict : and therefore said, we will trouble you 
with no defence — we let judgment go by de- 
fault. But still further — Hansard was made a 
witness in the same cause for which he was to 
be tried as a culprit. He was served with a 
subpoena, to produce the manuscripts and give 
evidence of the hand writing, as a witness 
against Cobbett.* However, Cobbett admitted 
the authorship ; and the witness was not wanted. 
A verdict of^ S^i'^Z ^"^ found; und to the 
astonishment of all England, Cobbett, Hansard, 
Bagshaw, and Budd, were all brought up for, 
and received judgment of the court. William 
Cobbett was sentenced to be imprisoned two 
years in Newgate, and to pay a fine of £1,000, 
to keep the peace for seven years, in the sum of 
jG3,000, and two sureties in £1,000 each; Han- 
sard three months' imprisonment in the king's 
bench, and to find sureties for two years for his 
good behaviour: that of Bagshaw and Budd, two 
months each, and sureties also. The paper in 
which the article appeared, be it remembered, 
was published on Saturday morning, and the 
manuscripts were received from the author, in 
piece-meal, by the posts of Thursday and Friday, 
so that there was no possibility of contemplating, 
or of taking an opinion learned in the law, before 
hundreds of the number were circulated. Such 
were the proceedings of a government, whose 
leader, Mr. Ktt,t in framing measures for the 
liberty of the preu, took especial care that the 
blessing he g^nted, was only the forerunner of a 
curse.— See Hansard's Pari. Deb. v. 34, p. 987. 



* In some observationa upon this event, Cobbett says, 
*' I liave been tabonrinff seventeen years, since I quitted 
the army. I have never linown wliat it was to enjoy any 
of that wliich the world calls plcasore. From a beKlnnin; 
with nothing, I have acquired means of making some pro- 
vision for a famOy of six children, (the remains of tUr- 
teen) besides having for several years maintained almost 
wholly as many children of my relations." 

t William Pitt was the second son of the first earl of 
Chatham, bom May 18, 1739, and died chancellor of the 
excheqner, Jan. 3S, I808. 
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1810, Jitly 30. D%*df TaoMA* Lvdlam, who 
had filled the office of gorernor of Siem Leone, 
and where he expired, on board the Crocodile 
frigate, in the thiTty-fiflhyear of his age. He 
was the son of the rer. William Ludlam,* and 
inherited no small share of his father's natural 
talent for scientific pursuits ; which having been 
cultivated by a sound classical education, his 
first views in life, in conformity to the particular 
wishes of his father, were turned to the liberal 
profession of a printer ; and in that capacity, says 
Mr. John Nichols,-|- I gladly bear testimony to 
the excellence of his conduct during a regular 
apprenticeship. Gentle and unassuming in his 
manners, and industrious in his habits of busi- 
ness, his conduct gave general satisfaction both 
to his eqtials and superiors. Soon after the ex- 
piration of his apprenticeshin, an opportunity 
occurred, which was thought favourable both to 
his health, and his future fortune, of entering into 
the service of the Sierra Leone company ; and in 
that infant colony he was for a considerable time 
one of the council, and at length became go- 
vernor. On the colony being taken into Uie 
hands of the administration, a new governor was 
appointed by the crown ; but Mr. Ludlam ob- 
tained an especial commission, with power to 
visit such parts of Africa as might be thought 
useful to the interests of Great Britain and the 
general cause of humanity ; an undertaking for 
which, by his mild conciliatory manners, and by 
the experience acquired during a long residence 
at Sierra Leone, he was most eminently qualified. 
But his bodily strength was not equal to the task 
he had undertaken ; and he fell a victim to 
disease, originally arising from a weak constitu- 
tion ; but with the pleasing consolation, both to 
himself and his surviving friends, that his life, 
though not a long one, was wholly passed in 
endeavours to be useful to all mankind^ 

1810. The Book of Common Prayer, in Eng- 
lish, was printed at Verdun, in France, for the 
use of the English travellers who were detained 
by order of the French government after the 
breaking out of the war between the two countries, 
in 1803. The volume is in 12mo, and bears for 
imprint, Verdtm, printed by Lewi$ Chrittophe, 
Plate d'Arme$, 1810. 

1810, July 20. The printing-office of Mr. 
Paris, in Tooke's-court, Fleet-street, London, 
together with three bouses, destroyed by fire, and 
one woman burnt to death. 

1810. Matthew Gallagher, proprietor and 
printer of the Trinidad Courant, published Let- 



* Mr. Ludlam was felltnr of f>t John's college, Cam- 
Mdge, rector of Cnckllelil, in SniKilk, and was highly 
celebrated for hie •kill in mechanics and mathematics. He 
wa« anthor of a treat niunber of work* upon thon aub- 
jects. He died March IS, 1788, aged serentjr'^De, and wai 
borled at St. Mary's, in Leicester. Thomas Ludlam, bis 
brother, vas rector of Poaton, in Leicestershire, confrator 
of Wlgston's hospital, and an able polemic writer. See an 
account of him in the OenU. Mag. vol. 81, U. page 4I». 

t See Nichols's X.«<nR9 Aneeitia, vol. 111. (M3. 

t His mother erected a monomeot at Leicester to the 
memorv of so excellent a son. William Lodhun, surgeon, 
at Leioester, a younger brother, died April i, 1813. He 
was on the high path of professional enunence, and do. 
serredly estecoied In public snd private life. 



ten and DocvmentM rtloHve to the impfi»(mmmt 
of the author, I2mo. By Matthew Galli^et, 
printer and proprietor of the Trinidad Courmnt. 

1810, July 28. The printing-office of Mr. 
Gillet, in Salisbury-square, Fleet-street, London, 
totally destroyed by fire. 

1810 A. T. I>E Hearne, of East Smithfield, 
London, obtained a patent for improvements on 
the printing and stamping presses. 

1810, Ziec. II. Nineteen journeymen prinlen 
of the Timet newspaper, London, convicted of a 
conspiracy,* and were sentenced as follows : — 
Robert Hewlett and John Gee, to be each fined 
one shilling and imprisoned two years in New- 
gate ; William Clifton, Stephen Beckett, and 
George Westray, to be each fined one shilling, 
and imprisoned eighteen months ; Stephen Hur- 
ley, Henry Byrne, and Thomas WooUey, to he 
each fined one shilling, and be imprisoned twelve 
months; Roderic Paskin, F^ward Kidd, Wm. 
Williams, Corbet Lathom, William Coy, James 
M'Cartney, John M'lntodi, Nathaniel Collins, 
Malcolm Craig, John Simpson, and John Chap- 
man, each to be fined one shilling, and impri- 
soned nine months. 

1810. The Pulpit. This periodical was the 
production of Mr. Peter L. Courtier, (under the 
signature of Onesimus) an assistant in the house 
of Messrs. Rivingtons', booksellers. Paternoster- 
row ; and forms two volumes 8vo. 1810-12.^- 
Mr. L. Courtier was the author of severalpoems, 
and Memoin of the Life of the Rev. WiUiam 
Huntingdon,^ (by Onesimus,}) ^^o. 1813. 

1810. The twelve laboun of an editor, lepc- 
rately pitted againet thoteof Hercules, 12mo. 

1810. The Spv, a periodical by James Hogg, 
the Ettrick shqiherd, for which his little know- 
ledge of society, and very poor education, by no 
means fitted him. It continued twelve months. 

1810. The Dumfriee Courier commenced. 
In 1818 this paper received an accession of talent 
of no common kind, in Mr. M'Diarmid, then a 
very young man, as editor and part proprietor. 
His enthusiastic interest in homely and mnl 
matters — his piquant, lively, and often eloquent 
style — and the kindly benevolence that spuddei 
through all, render his lucubrations, even when 
they border on the marvellous, very attractive. 



* ComUnatlona amongst Journeymen ware fotbidda 
by law, June ai, 1799 ; which act was repealed, Aug. ins. 

t William Huntingdon died July I, 1813: 

t Letter to Onerimiu, in answerto Us remarks on WiUisa 
HnntingdoD, Svo. I8I0 By William Smith, a preadierof 
the Hnntingdonian description, who, in imitation cf Us 
master, of leather breeches memory, subscribed M.O., Oat 
is, " Miracle of Grace." 

i James Hogg, originally a shepherd in the sedoded 
district of Ettrick, in Scotland, enjoys the merit of haTiog, 
f^om the condition of an unlettoed peasant, struggled 
through many unfavourable and adverse dreumstanccs, 
into a Uteiary reputation which many men poesmlin 
every advantage might well envy. Bis qoalifications ai 
a poet have been described as " great powen ot versMca. 
tion, an nonsnal copiousness and fadUity in the use (tf 
poetical fiction and imagery, a lively conception of natu- 
ral beauty, with a q^ck and prolillc fancy to body forth 
his conceptions." His principal works are, the Qar«ni'i 
Wake, 1811 i followed by two volumes of Drmmatit Tata, 
the Pilgrimt of the Su», 181 S j Queen Hf»ie, 18»| VnUer 
SttHhte Tatee, and the SAepheri'i Caleniar. Re died 
November tl, less, aged sg yean. 
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1810. The Imperial and County Annual Re- 
nter, two volumes 8to. It seems to have been 
dropped after the first year. 

1810. New Caricature Magazine, royal folio, 
by Thomas RowlandsoD. 

ISll, Feb. 2. Died, William Richardson, 
many years a bookseller in Comhill, London, 
aged seventy-five years. 

1811, Feb. Peter Finneriy,* a reporter on 
the Morning Chronicle, received sentence in the 
court of king's bench for a lil>el on lord 
Cdstlereagh, fur which he was condemned to au 
imprisonment of eighteen months in Lincoln 
jail, and to find security for his good behaviour 
for five yeais from that time, himself in £600, 
and two sureties in £200 each. He published 
His Case, including the law proceedings against 
him, and his treatment in Lincoln jail. 8vo. 
181 1 . Mr. Fiunerty died May 1 1 , 1822. 

1811, Feb. 8. The printing-office of Mr. Ber- 
nard, in Skiuner-street, Snow-hill, London, des- 
troyed by fire. It was occasioned by an accident 
in the press-ioom. 

1811, Feb. 11. EoGENiue RocHEf was sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned twelve months in the 
Marsbalsea, and to give security for his good 
behaviour fur three years from that time, himself 
in £500, and two sureties in £250 each, for a 
libel in The Day morning newspaper, reflecting 
un the conduct of the military employed to 
preserve peace in Piccadilly, at the time of the 
serving of the speaker's warrant on sir Francis 
Burdett. On his liberation from confinement, 
Mr. Roche became editor of the National 
Register, a weekly paper ; and subsequently the 
editor of a magazine called Literary Recreations. 
It is a curious fact, that in this periudical were 
printed some of the earliest productions of lord 
Byron, Allan Cunningham, and Gaspey. 

181 1, March 14. Walter Cox stood in the 
pillory, in Dublin, pursuant to his sentence, for a 
libel ciUled the Painter Cut, published in the Irish 



* Peter Flnoerty was the most celebrated reporter of 
his day, and was engaeed for many years on the Morning 
Ckronicte. under Mr. Perry. He was the sod of a trades- 
man at Looghrea, in the coonty of Galway, in Ireland. 
At an early age he had to seek his fortune at Dublin, and 
was brought up as a tenter. In 1793 he succeeded Mr. 
Arthur O'Connor, as printer of the Prea. The violence 
of that paper causing it to be prosecuted, he removed to 
LiDodoo, and engaged himself us a parliameutary reporter. 
Havin}; become acquainted with sir Home Popham, he 
sailed on the Walcheren expedition, for the purpose of 
writing its history; but being prevented carrying that 
object into elTect, after a delay of some weeks, he returned 
to En{(land, and resumed his occapation as a reporter. He 
died at Westminster, May 11, I8K, aged flfty-six years. 

A full and accurate report of the trial of the author, 
bron^t by Peter Finnerty against Samuel Tipper, publisher 
of the Sotiruf, forallbel: London, 1809, 8vo- 

t Bupenios Roche, editor of the Courier London news- 
paper, died, deeply lamented by an extensive circle of 
acquaintance, in Hart-street, Bloomsbury, Nov. 9, 1829. 
He was born in Dublin, in 1 788, and, belore he was two 
years of age. his parents emigrated to France, where be 
received a llbersi education, and in 1804 he returned to 
England, and devoted himself to literature. The only 
publications of Mr. Roche, that bear his name, are two 
tragedies, called the Jnnuimiand WiUiam Tell; the latter 
of which was in rehearsal at Dniry Lane when that theatre 
was destroyed by fire, and was consequently never pro- 
dacod. Mr. Roche also appeared as the antlior of words 
to a set of French MeMm, arranged by Madlle. Jams. 



Magazine, recommending a separiitiou betwixt 
Great Britain and Ireland by a French force. 

1811, March 29. Died, John Todd, aged 
seventy-five years, and who was for upwards of 
fifty years an eminent bookseller in Stonygate, 
in the city of York, where he succeeded Mr. 
Hildyard in 1757. Few country booksellers had 
exerted themselves with greater ardour and per- 
severance in the laborious pursuit of catalogue- 
making, with the respective value of each book 
attached, than Mr. Todd ; of which the many 
curious and extensive collections, which he pur- 
chased and arranged at ditferuut periods, afford 
a sufficient proof. He was succeeded in his 
business by bis two sons, who carried on the 
firm in such a manner, and on such a scale, as 
to cause their shop to be considered equal to 
any out of London. 

1811, April 5. Died, Robert Raikes, pro- 
prietor uf the Gloucester Journal, which nad 
been instituted by his father, and conducted for 
many years with approbation. The name of 
Robert Raikes will not soon be forgotten among 
those who have diffused light over the dark places 
o/" f/t« earth full of the habitations of cruelty. 
He was bom at Gloucester, September 14, in the 
year 1735, and was descended of a good family. 
The education Mr. Raikes received was libenu, 
and calculated for his future designation in life. 
At a proper season he was initiated into his 
father's business, which he afterwards conducted 
with punctuality, diligence, and care. Several 
pieces, among which may be pointed out the 
works of the dean of Gloucester,* are such as 
will suffer nothing by any comparison with the 
productions of modem typog^phy. The inci- 
dents of Mr. Raikes's life are few, and those 
not enough distinguished from the rest of the 
world to admit of a particular detail. It is 
sufficient to sav, that in his business he was 
prosperous, and that his attention was not so 
wholly confined to it, but that he found time to 
turn his thoughts to subjects connected with the 
great interests of mankind, and the welfare of 
society. .By this means some consolation has 
been afforded to sorrow and imprudence ; some 
knowledge, and consequently happiness, to youth 
and inexperience. The first otjeot which de- 
manded ois notice, was the miserable state of 
the county bridewell within the city of Gloucester, 
which, being part of the county jail, the persons 
committed by the magistrates, out of session, 
for petty offences, associated, through necessity, 
\vith felons of the worst description, with little 
or no means of subsistence from labour ; with 
little, if any, allowance from the county ; without 
either meat, drink, or clothing ; dependent chiefly 
on the precarious charity of such as visited the 
prison, whether brought thither by business, 
curiosity, or compassion. To relieve these mise- 
rable and forlorn wretches, and to render their 

* Josiah Tucker, a celebrated divine, was bom at Lang- 
horne, in Carmarthenshire, in 1711. Be was an able 
writer on commercial, political, and theological subjects. 
Hii principal performance is a Treatise on Ciuil Gonern- 
menl, agalnti Locke, 8vo. He died in 1799. 

6 N 
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situation supportable at least, Mr. Raikes 
employed both his pen, his influence, and his 
property, to procure them the necessaries of life; 
and, finding that ignorance was generally the 
pridtipal cause of those enoimities which brought 
them to become objects of his notice, he deter- 
mined, if possible, to procure them some moral 
and religious instruction. 

To every want and every woe. 
To guilt Itself, when in distress. 
The balm of pity wUI Impart, 
And all relief that bounty can bestow. 

In this he succeeded, by means of bounties 
and encouragement, given tosuch of the prisoners 
as were able to read : and these, by being direc- 
ted to proper books, improved both themselves 
and their fellow-prisoners, and afforded him 
great encouragement to persevere in the benevo- 
lent design. He then procured for them a 
supply of work, to preclude every excuse and 
temptation to idleness. Successful in this effort, 
he formed a more extensive plan of usefulness 
to society, which will transmit his name to 
posterity with those honours which are due to 
the great benefactors of mankind. This was 
the institution of Sunday schools, a plan which 
has been attended with the happiest effects. 

Like a lone hosbandman, fbrloni. 

The man of Glo'ster went, 
Bearing the seed of predous coin. 

And Ood the blessing sent— Ifn. Oilierl. 

The thought was suggested by accident- 
" Some business," says Mr. lUukes, " leading 
me one morning into the suburbs of the city, 
where the lowest of the people (who are princi- 
pally employed in the j^in manufactory) chiefly 
reside, I was struck with concern on seeing a 
l^oup of children, wretchedly ragged, at play 
in the street. An inquiry of"^ a neighbour pro- 
duced an account of the miserable state and 
deplorable profligacy of these in&nts, more 
especially on a Sunday, when left to their ovm 
direction." This information suggested an idea, 
" that it would be at least a harmless attempt, if 
it should be productive of no good, should some 
little plan be formed to check this deplorable 
profanation of the sabbath. An agreement was 
soon after made with proper persons, to receive 
as many children on Sundays as should be sent, 
who were to be instructed in reading and in the 
church catechism, at a certain rate. The clergy- 
man, who was curate of the parish at the time, 
undertook to superintend the schools, and 
examine the progress made.* This happened 
about 1781, and the good consequences evidently 
appearedin the reformation and orderly behaviour 

♦ This worthy and benevolent eleriryman was the rev 
Mr. Stock, who had himself founded charity schools lii 
two parishes of which he had before been curate He 
took upon Aim«e(/the inspection of the schools which Mr 
Raikes had instituted. Mr. Raikes agreed to bear two! 
thirds of Uie expenditure necessary for their support and 
Mr. Stock the other third; thereby it appears that this 
distinguished clergyman was an equal sharer with Mr 
Kaikcs in the foundation of these useful institutions 

The Sunday-school Jubilee was held Sept u 1B3I 
the birthday of Eobcrt Raikes. ' ' '' 



of those, who before were in every respect the 
opposite of decency or regularity. The effects 
were so apparent, that other parishes in Glouces- 
ter, and in various parts of the kingdom, adopted 
the scheme, which has by degrees become 
general, to the great advantage and comfort of 
the poor, and still more to the security and repose 
of the rich. Since the first institution, many 
thousands of children have been employed, to 
their own satisfaction, in acquiring such a por- 
tion of knowledge as will render them useful to 
society, without encouraging any disposition 
unfavourable to themselves or the world. Where 
riot and disorder were formerly to be seen, 
decency and decorum ate now to be found; 
industry has taken the place of idleness, and 
profaneness has been obliged to give way to 
devotion. The outlines of a character so dis- 
tinguished in the annals of his country as that 
of Robert Raikes, cannot fail to engage the 
reader. In proportion as he feels himself inte- 
rested in the welfare of mankind, he will interest 
himself in every particular which concerns this 
bright example of unbended philanthropy.* Mr. 
Raikes was for some years a member of the 
court of assistants of the stationers' company. 




His brother, Mr. Thomas Raikes, a veiy con- 
siderable Russian merchant, and long a director 
of the bank of England, established a rich and 
spreading family, very respectably connected, in 
the city of London. 

Professor Austin remarks, on the education of 
the people, that it is not less incumbent on go- 
vernments \a forward the diffusion of ktwwUdge, 
than to protect their subjects from one another 
by a due administration of justice, or to defend 
them by military force from the attacks of ex- 
ternal enemies. A small fraction ol the sums 
which are squandered in needless war would 
provide complete instruction for the working 
people — would give this important class that 
portion in the knowledge of the age which con- 
sists in the nature of their callings, and with the 
necessity of toiling for a livelihood.f And, fur- 
ther, bishop Tillotson, in one of his sermons, says, 
that education is the most effectual mode in re- 
forming mankind, and that the most likely and 
hopeful reformation of the worid must begin 
with children. Wholesome laws and good ser- 
mons are but slow ways, the most compendious 
way is a good education, this may be an effectual 
prevention of evil, whereas all after ways are 
but remedies. 



• Euloginm on Robert RaUtes.-Omffcmoii'* JfarortK, 
nL IvUi. pp. 11,16. NichoV, AtuedoUt, vol. ix. MO. 

+ The flfst school, avowedly established in Great Britain, 
for the pnipoae of Instmctiiig adults, was formed in isil, 
through the exertions of the rev. T. Charies, In Merioneth- 
shire. About the same time, and without any conceit or 
22^?t?i?"..'^t V"* «'>«^ to Wales, an adult ediool was 
otabUshedat Bristol through the instrnmentaUty of Mr. 
William Smith. 
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1811, April. The first attempt at printing 
by a macnine was at this time. After many 
obstructions and delay, the sheet u of the New 
Annual Regitler for 1810, " Principal Occur- 
rences," 3,000 copies, were printed by this 
machine; and is the first part of a book so printed. 

1811. Died, Robert Luder, printer and 
bookseller, of Woodbridge, Suflfolk, where be 
bad carried on his business with reputation for 
forty years, and died early in this vear. His 
antiquarian tracts display consideiable industry 
and research. His publications were, Ordt- 
ntcnce$, Ifc.for Seckford'i Almihouiei in Wood- 
bridge, 4to. Woodbridge Terrier, exhibiting an 
AeeouiU of all the Charters, with notes. Orden 
of the Free School in Woodbridge. Dowting's 
Journal for demolithing Church Omamenit in 
Suffolk. Hittory of Framlingham, 1798. 

1811, May 22. Died, Georoe Robinson, an 
eminent boosseller of Patemoster-row, London. 
He was son of George Robinson, noticed at page 
808, ante, and after the death of his father carried 
on the business conjointly with his uncle, John. 
His merits were accompanied by the most un- 
assuming modesty; his good qualities were more 
solid than shining, more truly useful to himself 
and others than superficially glaring, or idly 
ostentatious. The successors to the extensive 
concern of the elder Mr. Robinson, were men of 
the highest integrity, and great skill in their 
profession. But the business was so immensely 
large, as to exceed their strength, when the 
grand pillar of the house was removed. Besides 
other unforeseen misfortunes, their exertions in 
trade were bafSed in a single night, by the des- 
truction of a printing office in which they hap- 
pened to have property to a very large amount, 
by fire. Discouraged but not daunted, tbey met 
this misfortune with firmness, and for a long 
time struggled to free their vast affairs from the 
embarrassments which it had occasioned; but, 
finding their difficulties increase, instead of in- 
volvingthemselves still deeper, by resorting to the 
usual means of upholding a sinking credit, they 
met the evil day with resolution, and submitted 
their extensive concerns to an ordeal fatal to the 
credit of half the commercial world. They were 
declared bankrupts,* and patiently investigated 
every account, and punctually fulfilled every 
engagement; a considerable surplus rewarded 
their labour and perseverance, and they rapidly 
emerged with the highest honour to themselves, 
their credit gathered strength from the shock, 
which a short time before had menaced its annihi- 
lation. The unremitting exertions of Mr. George 
Robinson, throughout the whole of these difficul- 
ties, perhaps, shortened his life; but he lived to 
see them crowned with success, and a comfortable 
provision made for those most dear to him. 

I8I1, May. John Drakard, proprietor- and 
■printer of the Stamford Newt, sentenced to pay 
a fine of £200, and to be imprisoned in Lincoln 



* At tbe sale of the Robinsons', the copyright of Tyu'i 
Spelling Book sold at the enonnons price of ^3&00, with 
an annuity of fifty goineu to the anthor. 



jail for eighteen months, fur a libel on flogging 
the military. The paragraph had been copied 
from the liondon Examiner. A subscription of 
£400 was raised towards the support of Mr. 
Drakard. He published the Life of Colonel 
Wardle. 1810. 

1811, May. Died, Mr. Wall, bookseller, at 
Kew, near London, where his family had been 
known for upwards of one hundred years, as 
booksellers, stationers, newsmen, and keepers of 
the circulating library since the commencement 
of that institution. 

181 l,May. Died, Alexanoer Bartuoloman, 
proprietor and printer of the York Herald, and 
one of the common councilmen for Walmgate 
ward, in the city of York, aged forty-nine years. 

1811. Account of the London Daily Newt- 
papen, 8to. by James Savage, author of the 
Ltbrarian, ana some time assistant librarian of 
tbe London institution. 

181 1, July. Tbe printers, booksellers, tvpe- 
founders, and press makers, of Holland and the 
Netherlands, were, by a decree published at 
Amsterdam, to have tneir names and residences 
registered. 

1811. Aug. 30. Died, John Crickett, of 
doctors' commons, marshal and serieant-at-arms 
of the high court of admiralty. He was master 
of the stationers' company in 1810. He died at 
Hyde house, Edmonton, aged seventy-eight. 

1811, Aug. 31. Died, Hdoh Brown, many 
years printer of the Morning Herald. 

181 1, Aug. The patent of king's printer for 
Ireland renewed for fortyyears. 

1811, S«p(. Died, William Tesseyman, 
manv years a respectable bookseller at York. 
He died at Beverley. 

1811, Sept. 25. Died, Joshua Eddowls, a 
respectable printer and bookseller at Shrewsbury, 
in the eighty-eighth vear of his age. 

1811, Nov. 1. IIenry White, proprietor 
and editor of the Independent Whig, London, 
was tried but acquitted, for a libel, having been 
previ<jfisly confined for three years in Dorchuster 
jail. — See page 832 ante. In December, a 
meeting was held at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, in support of Mr. White, who for 
several yeara contended a^nst the entire power 
of the crown lawyers. The following resolu- 
tions were carried : 

1. That the liberty of the press is an insepa- 
rable port of a free constitution, and that they 
must exist or perish together. 

3. That it appears to this meeting, that the 
manly and judicious conduct pursued by Mr. 
White, in his late struggle with the strong arm 
of power, in refusing to submit to a false con- 
fession, or to suffer judgment to go by default, 
has done signal service to the cause of truth. 

3. That, taking into consideration the personal 
sufferings he has undergone in his banishment 
from society in a distant jail ; the expenses in- 
curred in the support of himself and printer, in 
their three years' imprisonment, and the conse- 
quent difficulties to which he is now exposed ; 
it is earnestly recommended to the friends of 
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constitutional freedom, in whose cause the sacri- 
fice has been made, to follow the example of the 
present meeting, and generously step forward to 
afford him that remuneration which he appears 
to be so justly entitled to. 

1811, Nov. 12. Died, JoBti Hayes, bookseller. 
High Holbom, aged seventy-four. The abilities 
of Mr. Hayes were of no ordinary class, and his 
erudition very considerable.* 

1811. The Gleaner, a series of periodical 
essays, selected from papers not included in the 
British Essayists, four vols. 8vo. By Nathan 
Drake, M. D. He died at Hadleigh, in Suffolk, 
1836, aged seventy years. 

1811. Town Talk ; or. Living Mannert, 8wo. 
by John Agg.f 

1811. The Philoiopher. Thb periodical was 
the production of general Sarrazin.t 

1811. Esaayi, Literary and Miicellaneotu, 
by Dr. John Aikin.§ 

1811. The Timet, by A Bickerstaffe. These 
essays appeared in the GentlemanU Magazine. 

1811, /tine 29. The Westmoreland Advertiser 
and Kendal Chronicle, No. 1, printed and pub- 
lished by Richard Lougb,|{ at Kendal. It was 
long a subject of wonder and regret, that the 
county of Westmoreland should not produce a 
permanent newspaper before this period; though 
Kendal, so early as the time of Camden, was a 
very populous and respectable town. 

1811, July 6. The Liverpool Mercury, No. 1. 
printed and published by Egerton Smith He. Co. 

1811. The Montrose, Arbroath, and Brechin 
Review, established, and was for many years dis- 
tinguished by great abilitv of writing, while 
under the management of the late Mr. Watt. 



* A Hr. Somael Hayes, • very respectable bookseller, in 
Oxford-street, London, was Indnced in the line of bis pro- 
fession, during the peace of Amiens, to visit France ; and 
was for many yearn detained a prisoner by order of the 
French government. 

t John Agg served his apprenticeship to a printer and 
bookseller at Evestiam, ailer which he established him- 
self in the same capacity at Bristol, where he published a 
newspaper nnder the name of the Mercury. He also pro- 
posed to print by subscription a Hiitorn of Brittol, in 
nombers, but the design failed, and the author also. He 
then repaired to London, where he continued to live by 
writing and compiling various books, some of which pos- 
sess ingenuity. In 1814 he was confined in the king's 
bench prison for a libel on Thomas Best, esq. 

i Qeneral Sarrazin quitted the French service in 1810, 
and came to England from Cherburg. Soon after his 
arrival here he made the roost extravagant demands on 
our government for supposed services, which he valued at 
^3,000 a-year, ^50,000 for what he had sacrificed, and 
^le.ooo for immediate ose, besides the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general, and other items equally moderate He was 
the author of the Confeaaiotu of Bonaparte to the cardinal 
Maury. 8vo. Memorial to the English Oovemment, Svo. 
1811. Hittory of the Wartn Spainand Portugal, iyo. 1815. 
lliiB work gives a luminous view of the great scenes 
which occurred in the Peninsula, from the commence- 
ment of the contest, in I8O7, to its termination in 18H. 

S Di. John Aikin was bom at Kibworth, in Leicester, 
shire, Jan. IS, 1747, and died at Stoke Newington, Dec. 
7, 1811. He originally practised as a surgeon, afterwards 
settled as a physician at Yarmouth, Norfolk, and for many 
years resided at Stoke Newington. He was the author of 
many essays in the Monthly Magaxine, the Athewrvm, the 
Clatiical Journal, and the Rf/lecfor. Of the first he was 
editor for many years, and also of the second from its 
commencement to its close. He was also the author of a 
Oenerat Biographieal Dictionary, in 10 vols. 4to. published 
between the years 1799 and isis, and other works of merit. 

I Richard Lough died at Kendal, Feb. 9. 1831, aged 41. 



181S, Feb. 7. Died, John Paul Manion, 
bookseller. King-street, Westminster, and after- 
wards of Geimd-street, Sobo. Of him Mr. 
Dibdin observes, " In the present Caxton-loring 
age, with what avidity would such a number of 
this printer's books be sought after. They will 
rarely ever again appear in one collection so 
numerous or so perfect. I am well acquainted 
with the skill and liberality of Messrs. Payne, 
White, Egerton, and Evans — that these know 
and love Caxton as well as Aldus, Froben, and 
the Stepbenses ; but I question if, in the ocean 
of English black-letter, they have taken quite 
so deep a plunge as Mr. Manson, of Oeraid- 
street, Soho, It is due to the spirit and perse- 
verance of this latter bookseller, to notice his 
love of the imraints, colophons, and devices of 
our venerable English typographers. Professor 
Heyne could not have exhibited greater signs of 
joy at the sight of the Townley manuscript of 
Homer, than did Mr. Manson on the discovery 
of Raslill's Pastymet of the People among the 
books of Mr. Brand. If I wished for a collec- 
tion of Rembrandt's or Nanteuil's prints, or of 
old portraits and black-lettered books, catalogued, 
I would, with the utmost confidence, resign the 
whole to the integrity and discrimination of Mr. 
Manson." — Director, vol. II. p. 36. 

1812. A splendid mode of printing in bur- 
nished gold letters was invented by the late Mr. 
John Whittaker, an ingenious and eminent book- 
binder of Queen-street, Westminster ; and who 
executed an edition of magna charta, from the 
original manuscript deposited in the British mn- 
seum, on royal purple satin, and on superfine 
vellum paper.* He also executed a most singu- 
larly splendid work in letters of gold, of the 
august ceremonial of the coronation of George 
IV. the execution is truly superb, and reflects 
the highest honour on the artist. As a binder, 
Mr. Whittaker was celebrated as the restorer of 
deficient portions of the works printed by Caxton 
and other early printers, by the use of brass type. 
He introduced a new style of binding, to which 
the name of Etrmcanf has been given. 

1812. A fac-simile of tlie Book of Psalms was 
printed from the same manuscript and types as 
the Codex Alexandrinus, and published by the 
rev. H. H. Baber, one of the librarians of the 
British museum. The art of printing with types, 
so formed as precisely to resemble the characters 
of manuscript, was first practised at Florence, in 
the year 1741, when a fac-simile of the cele- 
brated Medicean Virgil was published in small 

• Mr. Craspelet, a celebrated Parisian printer, well 
known for the beantifnl editions which have issued from 
his press, made several experiments towards priating in 
gold letters : at length he succeeded, and executed in this 
style twelve copies of Audebert and VielloVs fHaeaus 
Dor^. CaUleau, however, does not speak in the most 
favourable terms of these typographical refinements,— 
Cailleau, Diet. Bibl. torn. iv. p. 36. What his opinions 
might be at this time, on viewing the splendid prodoc. 
tions of the British press, in gold, we cannot say. 

t This style he employed for the binding of many of the 
copies of the Magna Charta, which is of a msgnificent 
description. The covers are nearly a complete mass etf 
gold ornament, appropriate to the times of king John. It 
is lined with crimson silk, richly gilt. 
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4to. This mode of printing hi\s chiefly been 
confined to the rarest manuscripts; which, being 
liable to decay, have thus been preserved for 
every valuable purpose of collation. 

1812, Feb. 12. Died, Andrew Chesry, an 
eminent dramatist. He was the eldest son of 
Mr. John Cherry, a noted printer and bookseller, 
in the city of Limerick, in Ireland, whose an- 
cestors possessed a considerable estate, on which 
they for centuries resided, near Sheffield, in 
Yorkshire. They were of the persuasion of 
Friends, one of whom, disclaimmg the mild 
tenets of the primitive church, and possessing a 
thirst for martial glory, followed the fortunes of 
William III. of England, and fought under him 
as comet of horse in all the Irish wars, at the 
end of which he married an Irish lady, and 
settled at Croome, near the city of Limerick. 
Andrew Cherry was bom in the city of Limerick, 
on the llth of January, 1762, and received a 
liberal education. At eleven years of age, he 
was placed under the care of Mr. James Potts, 
a respectable printer, of Dame-street, in the city 
of Dublin ; but a desire for the stage induced 
him to quit his original profession, about the 
time he had completed his apprenticeship. He 
was the author of the comeciy of the Soldier't 
Daughter, 1804, and the Travellers ; or, Mutic't 
Ftueination, an opera.* 

1812. Queen Charlotte caused a printing 
press to be erected for her amusement at 
Frogmore-lodge,near Windsor; but the only pub- 
lications from it were five sets of Hittorieal and 
Chronological Cards, and two volumes of 7Vob«- 
lalions from the German, in prose and verse. 

Make as eternal truth* receive. 

And practice all that we believe. — Driien. 

Printed by E. Harding, Frogmore-lodge, Wind- 
sor. 13mo. pp. 112. There is a leaf following 
the title, witn this inscription : 

*• The gift of the qneen to her beloved daaghten— Char. 
lotte-Augtista, Matilda, Aagiuta-Sophla, Elizabeth, Mary, 
and Sophia: and, with her mt^esty'speriniasion, dedicated 
to their royal highnessea, by the translator. EUl* Comeiia 
Knljcht." 

The other, entitled Miicellaneous Poems, with 
the same imprint and date, 4to. pp. 99. To 
each of these is prefixed a neat vignette of 
Frogmore-lodge. Only thirty copies of each 
work were struck off, and the press ceased. 

1812, March 1 1 . The valuable printing-office 
established iu the mansion-house at Serampore, 
in the East Indies, conducted by the rev. 
William Carey, and his folleagues, was totally 
destroyed by hre ; which consumed seven hun- 
dred reams of English paper, expressly sent out 



* Mr. Andrew Cherry was written to, with an offter of a 
very capital engagrcrocnt from a mana^r, who, on a 
fonner occasion, had not behaved alto^her well to him. 
Cherry sent him word, that he had been bit by him once, 
and he waa resolved that he shoold not make two bites of 
A Chcm. At another time, in 1789, while performing 
Druggeti with lewis's Sir Charlet Rackett, at the theatre- 
royal, Manchester; when in the quarrel scene. Cherry 
observes, — " Egad, he looks as if he was goings to eat me." 
"Eat you I (replied f,ewis) yes— damme, I would not 
make two bites of A Cherry," 



for the Tamul and Cingalese New Tetaments. 
Every thing in the office perished, except the six 
presses, which were in a side-room. Altogether 
two thousand reams of English paper, worth 
five thousaud pounds, were lost ; also fotmts of 
type in fourteen languages (besides English), 
together with the cases, imposing stones, brass 
rules, chases, and all other furniture. Printed 
books perished to the amount of 6,000 rupees ; 
and manuscripts of the value of 7,000 mpees : 
the total loss was not under seven thousand 
pounds sterling. Nine editions of the New 
Testament, ana five of the Old Testament, were 
stopped by thb accident But providentiallr no 
human life was lost in the calamity, and no 
man's health was injured. The important 
matrices were saved, and the paper manufac- 
tory was not damaged. The missionaries, not 
dispirited, speedily returned to their work ; they 
recast types from the metal which the fire had 
melted ; so that by the month of June, six out 
of twelve versions of the scriptures were again 
in progress. See their TKrd Memoir of Trant- 
lation* of the Scriptures. 

1812. The Bloody Journal, kept by William 
Davidson, on board a Russian pirate, in the 
year 1789. Mediterranean : printed on board 
his majesty's ship Caledonia. 1812. 8vo. 34 
pages, four of preface. This man served on board 
his majesty's ship Niger, in 1791, then under 
the command of admiral sir Richard Keates. 
The journal contains a horrible narrative of the 
enormities committed by the crew of the pirate, 
iu which Davidson acknowledges that be and 
other Englishmen on board took the most active 
lead. He was afterwards accidentally drowned, 
while in his majesty's ship Royal George. Sir 
Walter Scott, who had heard of the existence 
of such a memoir, desired to found a poem upon 
the subject ; obtained an authentic copy in 181 1, 
which sir Richard Keates verified, with some 
further particulars of this man's story. But, on 
perasal, sir Walter Scott pronounced it too 
horrible for versification, and inserted the sub- 
stance of it in the Edinburgh Annual Register, 
in 1812. A copy of this work is in the library 
of Corpus Christi college, Oxford. 

1812. The Cheap Magazine, printed and 
published by George Miller, Dunbar, Scotland. 
This publication was one of the first attempts to 
diffuse a pure and useful literature among the 
less educated portion of Scotland. Mr. Miller 
was the author and compiler, and does equal 
credit to talent and intention. He was also the 
author of a work entitled Popular Philosophy ; 
or, the Book of Nature laid open. Mr. Miller 
died July 23, 1835 ; and the following lines are 
from some verses to his memory. 

within thy native district, first to rear 

The " Preu,** which in thy hands, was doomed to wear 

A chaster form : — No more, f^om door to door. 

The lounging pedlar hawked his poisoned lore ; 

For now subservient to one virtuoos end. 

Amusement with Instruction, tbon didst blend. 

And, lo I where Brongham and Chambers blaxe in day. 

Thou " went before, and gently cleared the way j" 

tJnmindtui of the magic of a name. 

In secret toil'd, and " blnsb'd to And it bune I" 
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1813, March 25. DUd, George Frbdebick 
Cooke, a theatrical performei of the hiebest 
merit. He was bom at Westminster, Apnl 17, 
1766. His father was a subaltern officer in the 
army, who, dying when young, left his wife in 
straitened circumstances. She went to reside at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, where George Frederick 
was apprenticed to a printer ; but he neglected 
the labours of the office, and engaged the deviU 
and others of his companions, to assist him io 
performing plays. In consequence of this con- 
duct, his indentures was cancelled, and he was 
dismissed. He was then tried in the navy, btit 
his inclination for the stage overcame all restraint, 
and he at length joined an itinerant company of 
actors. He soon became the hero of the scene, 
and was engaged at York, Newcastle, Chester, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and other places. He 
acquired so much fame, that in 1794, he was 
engaged by the Dublin managers, where he 
performed four years. At length he made his 
appearance before a London audience, at Covent 
garden theatre, October 31 , 1800, in the character 
of Richard III. His reputation was at once 
established as a histrionic performer of the first 
order. The talents of Cooke were obscured by 
indulgence in pernicious habits of intemperance, 
which ultimately destroyed his popularity. — 
Owing to the irregularity of his conduct, Cooke 
became the plague and terror of English mana- 
gers ; few, if any, of whom probably regretted 
his removal to the United States, where ne had 
formed a theatrical engagement In America he 
displayed the same powerful abilities, and the 
same vicious weakness, which had distinguished 
him in his native country. Death, hastened by 
intemperance, put an end to his career. He 
married Miss Alicia Daniels, a lady possessed 
of considerable talents as a public singer, whom 
he treated with great cruelty, and from whom 
he was separated in July, 1811, by a decree of 
the ecclesiastical court.* It ought to be noticed, 
to the honour of the late Edmund Kean, that, 
during his visit to New York, in 1821, heerected 
a monument to the memory of Cooke, in the 
church of St. Paul, with the following epitaph : 

Three kingdoms claim his birth. 

Both hemispheres pronounce his worth. 

1812. During the months of Mav, June, and 
July, the noble collection of books belonging to 
the late John duke of RoxburghCit was sold by 
auction, by Mr. Evans, at his grace's late resi- 
dence, in St. James's-square, London. Few 
sales, perhaps, ever demanded and occupied so 
ample a share of public attention, as this of the 
late duke of Roxburghe, which lasted fortt/- 
jae dat/t, and called forth a competition of prices 
hitherto unrivalled in the annals of literary his- 
tory. It is supposed that this library cost its 
late owner not more than £5,000, and produced 

* Memairg of the celebrated Oeorge Frederick Cooke, eaq, 
late of the theatre rogal, Cment-garien, a vols. STO. plll>. 
lished in London, in ISIS. B)r William Dnnlap, some 
time proprietor of the New York theatre, and author of 
several dramatic pieces, printed in America. 

t John Ker, third dnke of Roxbnrgfae, died Mardi 1}, 
1804, aged sixtj-fonr yean. 



about £23,341. After the auction, a list of the 
prices was published, both on small and on rujal 
paper, with references to the number of the lot*. 
No. 6292 was the far-famed /{ Decamerone di 
Boccaeio, fol. ediz. Venet. Valdarfer. This is 
certainly one of the scarcest, if not the very 
scarcest book extant No other perfect copy i* 
known to exist, after all the fruiUess researches 
of more than 300 years. The biddings for this 
precious morceau were keen indeed : it was 
finally carried off by the marquis of Blandford, 

for TWO THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTT 

POUNDS ! On the 17th of June, to commemo- 
rute this extraordinary sale, the Roxburghe dnb 
was formed in London, consisting of thirty-one 
of the most eminent book-collectors in the king- 
dom — earl Spencer, president.* 

3bMiommiat Sallali, 

To the JUafbrnfAt Clufi, by way of dedication. 

And all hUukltttev ttoipl who have nused 

initiation : fC^ttt^ 

MY late good-natoi'd Same oft wonld preach long & eage, 
Ceninre idling of vontb, extol virtnes of age : 
For he loVd his old acres, old woods, and old rooks. 
And his old easy chair, with old wine, and old books. 

As he's dead, it were weU in his library seat. 
Conning technical phrases that he'd olt repeat. 
And old printer's names tiom their colophons catch. 
To write life, bibrographic:— take scrip of the sketch. 

Though bom 6tOtSii ftiXSlO he a cazton woold pilze 
'Bove ten fall.bottom'd Caxons to curl romid his eyes ; 
And the qieU of VUuii Xttttt he ne'er thought abaonl. 
For yonngMiKomanuo love wvKKVN tbk wokdi. 

In a retut no lady was half so deep read. 

Or statesman witii devices ere cramm'd so his head ; 

He his CRiXD thought uuknown, bat for WBiTCBoaci 

would pray. 
And In dark wixTia's mom, cry : "ariie, it it dat !" 

Long a LXOATI he sought, and a Boon kept with care. 
For saints, Julian notaky, and Crispin were there ; 
llkoagh proud of an xhfkkowr, he'd an olivk disfday. 
But like Taax to the poor ne'er gave prnvt away. 

No VOBBST he knew, he would swear by the rood, 
Had oak emen to equal his black— or cawood. 
That the naLnand the SBAW,aDd the banks near at hand. 
Were unrivall'd, except by his way — and Copland. 

On the ton of dame fashion he laid little stress. 
Save voR-TON and sinolk-ton in veltum we gues»; 
While ORAF-TON with HiDDLR-TON stood cheek by Jowl, 
Unique mayster pollino.ton raptur'd his soul. 

Oft with smile showing joy he called bnoland bis own ; 
Boasted barlby though thort and his cornb tlotn'tf and 

BBOWN, 

When lynnr's goate were/ojr'ii he'd a simile steal, 
Twas in no case to sacrifice Abraham's ybalb. 

He as FiBBRR caught raias (Walton tells no such thing) 
While the barb of ^>^B booxb held the batb for a uko : 



* One of the principal founders of the Roxbnrgfae dnb, 
was the late Joseph Haslewood, esq. and who at his death, 
which took place at London, Sept. si, 1835, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age, left a very curious manoscript 
volume, tradog the rise of that sodety, which emanated 
from the literati who attended the sale of the dnke 
of Raxtmrghe, under the quaint title of the Rotimrgke 
ReoeU, and which records the anonal festivities of the 
dob from Its fint meeting, in 1812, to 1S35, at the Old St. 
Alban's tBYera, London. Although neittier a classical 
scholar nor an degant writer, Mr. Haslewood was a 
laboiions and lUthfnl editor of many rare and beantilW 
reprints of early English poetry and prose, whidi other- 
wue might have perbhed ; and assisted several memben 
in correcting and printing the volumes which they oc- 
casionally presented to the sodety. 
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Then he'd coutiM a cBAriiAN or khiobt to the traat. 
Which the bittleb utd cooki •err'd with obakd that 
was beat. 

Wise ot woo* he would aoxT a bold aiDia for ■ii.i.t, 
With aTiaBurft aarvcs seeking iohx, nick, and will's. 
As a rooLXB he'd wtir that no woodcocs could spring i 
At the MxcsB, or in hakshm, cast of mbrlin like ktmob. 

As he tippled his ypocras, malmser, or sack. 
With riNSON like bidil, standing close at his back. 
He hdd converse with bkrthxlbt, oonrRAT, or faqobs, 
Or would chaunt all the earofa of kblb* with new shakes. 

If careless with billt hacblina he sate, 
A WOLTB upon this side, and a ltok on that. 
Why his poRTiR, or cartxr, or SHBprBRDB was bid, 
Of late, to place nblson as a guard to his am. 

InsoauoB as twaa princelr he ne'er would complain. 
Hut DO spinster once pbbst him when lvstb fill'd his 

brain; 
He in $AeeU long'd for widows ; widow aBDMAN his Jof , 
He dasp'd widow cBABLxwoooand kept flxaroBD to TOT. 

'nms his heart was wiAowuf, as lore's bowbb gare room. 
Widow TiTsw»RTwasthere,fttbewldowsjOAK broohb, 
Joan woltb and joan orwim, and while soft thing's he'd 

utter, 
Of famous joan juooi, he would melt for joan BurrBB. 

The iigne of the lunme might Its radiance exhaust. 
To count up firom trxtxris to old Oerman faitst ; 
He had powsll for Jrelandj lbkprxwie the scott, 
Bat WBLCB thackwbli., uncertain, my Kame never got 

Wlien tii» rLOWXR was cnpt he'd show hantbll mwut. 
He'd a vowxl inlaid, and made h arrt tar stmt 
By Ckmriet Lewia in hagtkinf who bound his tall man, 
*Twas with SCARLBT in bamdt, dxztxb gilding the van. 

Herea learned clabxb's fin might most glowingly speak. 
Of the bright blazing red in the leltree gothiquet : 
Of margins ilhnnin* it and how bordere diapltt$ 
Death and cardinal virtues, inviting to pray. 

Hien rich nteoi unfold, where the faintir bears part, 
Wboae oolooring, though matchless, shows inlkntine ait . 
In romance seek a monsts that with no text agreeth. 
Nor thing heavenly, earthly, or in wave benea&i. 

Nor forget the wood cute that such raptures afltmi. 
Whose inventor fimnds lineage of Jmireas Boarde: 
And refer for choice epecimene stole firom that mint. 
Unto Dibdin's new Amet, or a Tbipbook's reprint. 

Bat he's gone :— can one triplbt his memory save. 
Can his BisBOP interr hlmr his bots wal-db-obatb? 
With but putting in boarde can his spirit be fled ) 
Why he ne'er got a coffin until he was dead I 

Ah, no. with his eotumee would tarry his soul, 
Oonld /oUof, could big-belly'd juartoe control, 
Or oetoem ei infra ; nay, studious be seen 
With a iwelvee La Biorocco, or ruuia autteen. 

Shade of Patxrson, shall his collection disperse. 
And one alphabet criuh eoery elaee prote and oereef 
Nor tell all that the imp. on JIf leaf can portend ? 
Nor imp. that be hallow'd and no devil could mendf 

What his coll. and per. means, leave the novice to gness ; 

Or, when made In facttmite per. by M.S. 

Leave snrpriae and delight far maniacal lover, 

Ntat >oMt, Mlow back, and email tquaree to discover. 

Leave BniTio princxps, uncut, oniqitb, rare. 
With SMALL CAPS, and italiee, blend Lxiob to declare 
By large paper catalogue at Aammer't decision. 
As BxN nwoswes margin to enter commtM^em. 

^ CalSTOFBR Valdarfbb. 

The book trade, particularly that branch de- 
nominated " the rare and curious," was never in 
such a flourishing state as at the period of the 
dispersion of the magnificent library of the duke 
of Roxburghe: then truly was Bibliomania at its 



* Hie lUnt rays of a well-preserved youth iUomloed his 
eyes, even at the verge of ninety-siz, at the first perusal of 
those singnlsr specimens of ancient Christmas melodies, 
reprinted In the Bibliographical Mitcettanla, Oxford, 1813. 
It woold be difllcult to describe his Joy when informed by 
his bookseller, that he bad secured for him the last re- 
maining copy. 



height — every book stall was ransacked for old 
books, and the price rose with the univenal 
desire to possess tnem : the infatuation was com- 
pared to the tulip mania ;* yet a few years after- 
wards, the late earl Spencer became the purchaser 
of the identical Decamerone of Boccacio, for less 
than £900. The taste for book rarities seems 
to have passed away in a great degree. One 
volume, which sold at the Roxburghe sale for 
j£l60, was offered by Longmans'^ in Patemoster- 
row, for a third of that sum, and no desire was 
evinced by any "bibliomaniac" to possess it. 

1812. At this time there were only twelve 
woriiing wood engravers in London. 

1812. Died, Henry Faulkner, celebrated as 
a honest, industrious, and excellent bookbinder, 
who, in bis mode of rebinding ancient books, was 
not only scrupulously particular in the preser- 
vation of that important part of a volume, the 
margin : but in his ornaments of tooling, was at 
once tasteful and exact. Faulkner, after thus giv- 
ing satisfaction to his patrons, and bidding fair 
to be the first binder of his day, died of a con- 
sumption, leaving a large family, which, it is 
but justice to state, were materially assisted by 
those who had respected their father. 

1812, April 30. Died, Henry Lemoine, 
bookseller, who was for many years known to 
the trade as a translator of German and other 
languages, and compiler of many of the nu- 
merous tracts with wbich London abounds ; he 
was also a frequent contributor of poetical essays 
to the GentUmtm't Magazine,\ and other peri- 
odical works: he had for some years been a 
bookseller, in Bishopsgate churcb-yard. He 
published, in 1797, Typographical Antiquitiei ; 
history, origin, and prog^ress of the art of printing, 
from its first invention, in Germany, to the end 
of the seventeenth century ; and from its intro- 
duction into England, by Caxton, to the present 
time : including, among a variety of curious and 
interesting matter, its progress in the provinces, 
with chronological lists of eminent printers, in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Together with 
anecdotes of several eminent literary characters, 
who have honoured the art by their attention to 
its improvement ; also a particular and complete 
history of the Walpolian press, established at 
Strawberry-hill — with an accurate list of every 
publication issued therefrom, and the exact 
number printed thereof. At the conclusion is 
given a curious dissertation on the origin of the 
use of paper; also a complete history of the art 
of wood-cutting and engraving on copper, from 
its first invention in Italy, to its latest improve- 
ments in Great Britain : concluding with the 

* Hie tulip mania reached its height in the city of 
Haarlem, in the yean 163(1-7, when 10,000 florins were 
known to have been paid for a single root of that flower. 

t Mr. Lemoine was the author of some verses to the 
memory of Mr. Francis Eginton, of Wandsworth, near 
Birmingham, Justly celebrated tat his Ingenious discovery 
of paintine and stalntaig glass for surpassing that of the 
ancients, m which his numerous vrorks (of which a good 
specimen may be seen in the window of stationers' hall, 
London, presented to that company by alderman Caddl,) 
will long continue a monument of his unrivalled abilities. 
He died March 39, 1809. 
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abjudication of literary property, or the laws 
and terms to which autliora, aesignci-!), and pub- 
lishers are separately subject; with a catalogue 
of remariable bibles and common prayer books, 
from the infancy of printing to the present time. 
Extracted from the best authorities, by Henry 
Lemoine, bibliop. London. 

1812, May. Died, John Drurv, printer and 
bookseller, Lincoln, aged seventv-two years. — 
He was postmaster of the city of Lincoln, and 
father of Mr. Dftiry, printer, at Stafford. 

1813. The sheets a and z of Clarkson's Life 
of William Perm were worked off by an entirely 
cylindrical press, which, with the aid of two men, 
worked off eight hundred sheets within tlie hour. 

1812, Aug. The printing office of Mr. Flood, 
with several houses, at Canterbury, entirely con- 
sumed by fire, which threatened great devastation. 

1812, ^tj^. Daniel Lovell, proprietor of 
the Statesman, sentenced, in the court of king's 
bench, to pay a fine to the king of £500 ; to be 
imprisoned in Newgate for eighteen months, to 
be computed from the expiration of his former 
sentence ; and, at the ena of the further term, 
to find security for three years, himself in £1000, 
and two sureties in £500 each, for a libel upon 
the commissioners for the transport service. 

1812, Oh. 9. Died, Daniel Ooilvv, book- 
seller, of Middle-row, Holbom, London, aged 
seventy years. He died at Southgate. 

1812, Oct. 17. Died, Francis Hooson, many 
years proprietor, printer and publisher of the 
Cambridge Chronicle, aged seventy-five yeaJs. 
He had brought up a family of nearly twenty 
children.— Mrs. Hoason died Feb. 27, 1804. — 
Mr. Eklward Hodson, their eldest son, who had 
succeeded to the business, died in Oct. 1817. 

1812, Oct. Died, John Bartlett, printer, 
at Oxford, who came to a sudden death by falling 
into a hole on the castle hill, where he was 
conducting some friends for the purpose of view- 
ing the city. He was in the 26th year of his 
age, and, after linjgering nine days, he was 
removed by death from the bosom of an affec- 
tionate family, and a numerous circle of friends. 

1812, Nov. Died, Mvles Swinnnv, nearly 
fifty years printer and proprietor of the Z^trminjr- 
ham Chronicle. He died at Ashted, near Bir- 
mingham, aged seventy-four years. 

1812, Nov. Died, John Walter, principal 
proprietor of the Times, London newspaper, in 
the seventy-fourth year of his age. It was re- 
ported that Mr. Walter had obtained a pension 
or sinecure of £700 a-year from Mr. Pitt. 

1812, Dec. 9. John and Leioh Hunt, pro- 
prietors and editors of the Examiner, London 
Simday newspaper, were found guilty in the 
court of king's bench, of a libel on the Prince 
Regent, and sentenced to two years' imprison- 
ment each ; to pay a fine of £500 each ; and to 
find security for their good behaviour. The libel 
purported to be a reply to some fulsome verses 
on his royal highness, which had appeared in the 
Morning Pest, in doggrel verse. 

1812. The Complete Family Bible, with illus- 
trative Notes, 2 vols. 4to. by the rev. John Styles. 



1812, Dec. The university of Cambridge 
brought an action against the printer of Hey- 
wood's Remarks on the Memmrs of the riyht 
hon. Charles James Fox,* for not delivering to 
them the copy, which, after entry, ought to bare 
been delivered to them by the warehouse keeper 
of the stationers' company ; and, after a trial 
and solemn argument, a judgment was given 
against the printer — according to the 8tli of 
Anne.f By this odious and oppressive tax, 
eleven copies of every new work was levied on 
the publisher. One copy being claimed, of 
right, by the British museum, Sion college, and 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in 
England — in Scotland, by the universities of 
Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Perth ; the univemty 
and the advocates' libraxy, at Edinburgh— in 
Ireland, by Trinity college and the king's inns, 
Dublin. This is an unjust, because an unequal 
tax, for eleven copies are to be given, wbelbeta 
work is worth one guinea or ten; so that t 
publisher who prints 1,000 copies of a woil, 
which sells for one guinea, has to pay only 
eleven guineas out of 1,000 ; whereas, another, 
who publishes only 100 copies of a work worth 
ten guineas, has to pay a tax of 1 !0 guineas 
out of the same sum of 1,000. The above trial 
took place on the instigation of Edwd. Christian, 
esq., and the pamphlet he printed, in 1807, 
(noticed at page 826 ante) was to render impera- 
tive and unavoidable this heavy tax npon 
literature. In answer to varibus arguments, 
that the expense oi eleven copies seems allogelhet 
insignificant, and would hardly be felt, take the 
following facts : 

Longman&Co.forthe rears 1812, 1813, & 1SU,^5(W 
White, Coduane, and Co. for the last 12 years 
on the quartos and folios alone, wittaoot 

indodingr octavos aod others S289 

Cadell and Davies, for the last four years on the 

small paper copies 13(>S 

On ten books to one pahlisher 5100 

Daniels*8 Oriental Scenery S310 

On Sibthoipc's Flora Oncca 3iOC 

On Rccs'a Encyclopedia I<4li 

Encydopeedia LoncUnensis l49C 

Brittsh Gallery of Engravings IO(S 

1812. The Friend, by S. T. Coleridge.J 
1812. Poetical Magazine, published by Mr. 
Ackermann, of the Strand, London. It was in 



* The right hon. Charles James Fox was bom Jan. 13, 
1749, died Sept. 13, I80(S, and buried in Westininsta 
Abbey. For the HUtory of. the Reign 0/ Jama 11. «o, 
commenced by Mr. Fox, and finished by his nephew, the 
present lord Holland, Mr. William Miller, bookseller, of 
Albemarle-street, London, gave ^4,500, the largest sum 
then on record given for a work. 



and 



t The Rights of IMerahire, or an imquirf into thepvUei 
id Jvstice of the ctatnu of certain public librariet on *U 



the polishers and authors of she united kingdom, for eleee* 
copies on the best paper of every new publication. By JohQ 
Britton. 8vo. 1814, Longman and Co. 

By the statute 6 and 7 William IV. c. 1 10. the six namol 
colleges — Sion college, London j the four universities of 
Scotland, and the king's-inn library, Dublin, are no longer 
liable to such copies : and they are to receive such annual 
sum from the government for any loss such Jibiary might 
sustain. 

t Samuel Taylor Coleridge was bom at Ottery St. Msry. 
Devraishire, in 1 773, and educated at Jesus' coUej^ Cso- 
bridgc, and was one of those who formed what vras cslleil 
the Lake School of poets. He died 1834. 
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tliit pablieatiou that the celebraled Tour of Dr. 
Syntax in Search of the Picturesqtie, with engrav- 
ings by Thomas Rowlandson,* appeared. 
1813. The Scotchman, published at Glasgow. 
1813, /an. Died, Gotlob Schutzleb, many 
years an eminent bookseller at Bristol. 

1813, Jan. The following papers were pub- 
lished in London : — Eight morning ; seven 
evening; seven every other evening; sixteen 
Sunday; eighteen other weekly. There were 
also published in the country 2i80 weekly pub- 
lications throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
1813. Bread and Bulls, an apologetical 
oration, on the flourishing state of Spain in the 
reign of king Charles IV. delivered in the Plaza 
de Tores, >fadrid, by don Gasper de Jovellanos. 
Mediterranean: printed on board his majesty's 
ship, Caledonia, off Toulon. 4to. pp. 90. 

The speech of doctor D. Antonio Joseph 
Ruiz de Padron, deputy to the cortes from the 
Canary Islands, spoken in the sitting of Jan. 18, 
1813, relative to the inquisition. 

The translation of these two political pamphlets 
is dedicated to vice-admiral sir Edward Pellew, 
bart. afterwards lord Exmouth, commander in 
chief in the Mediterranean. 

1813, Feb. 21. Died, Henry Baldwin, 
printer of the St. James's Chronicle. He was 
(except one) the oldest member of the company 
of stationers, of which he had been a liveryman 
fifty-seven years, and was master in 1792. As a 
printer, he was of the old school — bred under 
Mr. Justice Ackers, of Clerkenwell, the original 
printer of the London Magazine; and he com- 
menced business for himself under the most 
promising auspices — first in Whitefriars, then in 
Fleet-street, and finally in Bridge-street, in a 
iiouse built purposely for him. Connected with 
% phalanx of the first-rate wits, Bonnel Thorn- 
;on, David Garrick, the elder Colman, Stevens, 
uid others, commenced the St. James's Chronicle, 
in the foundation of a very old newspaper of 
learly the same title -, and had the satisfaction 
>f conducting it to a height of eminence unknown 
o any preceding joumsil. From early association 
vith men of eminence both in the literary and 
'ashionable world, Mr. Baldwin had acquired 
leg^nt habits, and, without any profound stock 
if literature, he sufficiently cultivated a mind 
laturally strong, to render his company and his 
onrersation in the highest degree acceptable. 
tut the firm rectitude of his mind, the real 



* This well-known and admired artiat was bom In Old 
e^wry, London, July, 1756, of avery respectable famUy,and 
t a very early period gave presage of hia future talent. The 
laoy works wtiich his pencil illustrated are existing evi- 
ences of this. Many successions of plates for new 
litions of those populaj: volumes. Dr. SyrUiut in Search of 
ke J'tcturaque, The Dance of Death, The Dance of Life, 
nd other well-known productions of the versatile pen of 
te late in^nious Mr. Coombe, will ever be regarded as 
lementns of his graplxic humour. No artist of the past or 
resent school, peihaps, ever expressed so much as Row- 
ladson, with so little effort, or with so small and evident 
n appearance of the absence of labour. He died in 1827- 

WUliam Coombe, author of the Tour of Dr. Syniajr, 
ohrtny Qum Genus, and the papers entitled the Modem 
pectatmr, in Ackermann'a Repotitorj/ of Arts, &c. died in 
ambeth Road, London, June IS, 1829. 



tenderness of his heart, and the sinoeritT of his 
attachments, were best known in hia domestic 
circle, and by his choice friends, who regretted 
in him the loss of one, who, in a rare and 
peculiar manner, united the sometimes opposed 
virtues of justice and generosity. About 1810, 
he lost two brothers, one older, the other younger 
than himself, and an only sister, all of a good 
old age ; but their loss had a very visible efiiect 
on his usually cheerful spirits. Mr. Baldwin 
left two sons and three daughters, and a widow. 

1813. A private press was erected at Lee prioiy, 
near Canterbury, the residence of sir Samuel 
Egerton Brydges, bairt.* The following notice 
of its origin is taken from his Autobiography, 
page 191, vol. 2. "In 1813, a compositor and 
pressman (Johnsonf and Warwick) persuaded 
me, with much difficulty, to allow them to set 
up a private press in the priory. I consented, 
on express condition that 1 would have nothing 
to do with the expenses; but would gratuitously 
furnish them with copy, and they must run all 
hazards, and, of course, rely on such profits ui 
they could get. These printers might have done 
very well if they had been decently prudent. 
They quarrelled as early as 1817, and Johnson 
quitted. The press was not finally given tip till 
Dec. 1822."— See Martin's^ History of Book* 
Privately Printed, and Dibdin's Bibliomania. 

1813, March 5. Henry White,§ proprietor 
and editor of the Independent Whig, was tried 
and found guilty, in the court of king's bench, 
of publishing a libel on the duke of Cumberland,] j 
insinuating that his royal highness was the mur- 
derer of his servant," Sellers; for which Mr. 
White was sentenced to fifteen months' imprison- 
ment in Newgate, and to pay a fine of £200. 



• Sir Samuel E^rton Brydgres died Sept. s, 1837, at 
Grosjean, near Geneva, aged 75 years. He was addicted 
to poetry from very early me, and liegan printing hia effu. 
sions about A 790. The most admired of these was a son- 
net called Echo and Silence. He was also a literary anti- 
quary of great acquirements, and was the originator of 
Centura Literaria, Restiiuia, and BriiiMh Bibliographer, 
He pablished several tales of considerable merit, and hts 
historical researches have thrown great light on obscure 
portions of our annals. Not a few of his ablest perform- 
ances of this kind, and some of his longer poems, wera 
printed abroad, particularly at Geneva, near which city 
lie latterly resided in great seduaion. For several yeans 
he scarcely quitted his bed, and, nevertheless, continued 
hia labours with all the ardour and confidence of youth. 
At one period he was in possession of a very valuable 
library of old English literature, and he availed himself 
of it in the many curious and interesting reprints made at 
bis private press of Lee Priory. At the time he was in 
parliament, he had a notion that he was destined by 
nature to become a great statesman and orator. Hto 
manners were sometimes eccentric but very kind and 
cordial, and he was a warm encourager of all whom he 
saw strnggling into notice, and, as he thought, deserving 
ixipularity ; but hts estimate was sometimes more amiable 
than judicious. During the latter period of his life he 
never shaved, and his white beard and hair gave him a 
most venerable and patriarchal appearance. 

t John Johnson, author of Tj/pographia; or. Printer^ 
Inntructor, two volumes London, 1824, and now a master 
printer in London. John Warwldt has been dead some 
years. 

: John Martin, who has diatingnished himself in the 
literary world, was a bookseller m Bond-Street, London, 
and succeeded J. H. Wiffin, author of Aonian Hours, tie. 
who died May 3, 1836, as librarian to the duke of Bedford. 

{ Mr. White died at London, May I, ISIB. 

I Ascended the throne of Hanover June so, I8$7. 

5 o 
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1813. In an edition of the Liturgy, printed 
in 4to. at Oxford, the second line — " Lamb 
of God, that takest away the sins of the world" — 
is printed (at the eud) " the sins of the Lord." 

1813, March 17. Died, Noah Rollason, 
printer, of Coventry, and upwards of twenty-five 
years proprietor of the Coventry Mercury. 

1813, March 23. Died, Nathaniel Collis, 
an eminent boolcseller at Kettering, Northamp- 
tonshire. The general disposition of this worthy 
octogenarian rendered him truly respectable to 
a large circle of acquaintance, as well as his 
sympathetic 'regard for all in distress, and more 
particularly for the poor, whom be amply relieved 
in his life, and did not forget at his death. He 
retained the full enjoymeiit of all his faculties 
to the last. He was at one time in partnership 
with Mr. Dash, in the same town. 

1813, April 21. Died, Thomas Curtis, 
formerly an eminent wholesale stationer, in 
Fleet-street, Newgate-street, and Ludgate-hill ; 
which latter place he quitted some years previous 
to bis death, resigning business to his only son. 
He had been more than fifty-five years a livery- 
man of the company of stationers ; and few men 
were more generally beloved and esteemed ; his 
mild and conciliating manners having uniformly 
secured the friendship of all who were connected 
with him, either in business or in domestic life. 
He died at Camberwell, in his seventy-seventh 
year, and was brother-in-law to Henry Baldwin. 

1813, May. Died, James Bowling, aged 
seventy-five years, formerly proprietor, editor, 
and printer of the Leed» Mercury, which he 
revived in 1767, and conducted with a degree 
of integrity and firmness that honoured a free 
press. He was one of the few provincial editors 
who raised a warning voice against those fata] 
measures which produced the ruinous hostilities 
that severed the American colonies from the 
British empire. In the year 1794, he resigned 
the conduct of his journal, and lived in retire- 
ment, employing himself, as long as strength and 
mental energy existed, in acts of benevolence. 

1813, May. Died, E. Edwards, bookseller, 
Ruthin, Denbighshire, aged seventy-eight years. 
For upwards of forty years he might literally 
be said to be as stationary as his counter, for, 
excepting upon real emergency, he never parted 
from it from morning till night. By penurious 
saving he amassed the large sum of £4,600 in 
the three per cent, consols, besides other pro- 

Serty; the whole of which he left, jointly, 
etween two daughters, and in default of issue, 
in equal proportions to the Chester and Liverpool 
infirmaries ; restraining one of his daughters 
from marrying men whose names he specified. 

1813, May. Died, W. Clacheb, many years 
proprietor of the Chelnuford Chronicle, at Cot- 
tage-place, near Chelmsford, aged eighty years. 
1813, May. The Centor, a periodical pub- 
lished at Oxford. 

1813. The art of printing was introduced at 
Rio de Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, in South 
America. A Portuguese and English Grammar 
by Freitag, was printed here in the year 1820. 



1813, 3fay. Richard Brinslet Sheridan,* 
esq. M. P. for the town of Stafford, was piesentol 
by his constituents with an elegant vase cup, on 
which was engraved the following inscription : 

To the Right Hon. R. B. Sbibidak, 
the eloquent. Intrepid, and incotrnpUlil* 

Qoardian of that FallBdlum 

of all the Civil, BeIl«^oas, and Political 

Rlg-hts of Freemen, 

The Lihertf of the Preu. 

This Cop la presented 

bv his frienit of Sti^ord, 

as a snudl Tribate of their nnboonded Admintlon, 

irrevocable Esteem, and eternal Gratitode. 

1813, July. Died, Robert Spence, one of 
the proprietors of that extensively circulated 
paper the York Herald, and son of the eminent 
bookseller of that name.f He died at York, aged 
thirty-four years. 

1813, Aug. Died, Benjamin Robert Hat- 
DON, an eminent printer and bookseller, at 
Plymouth, aged fifty-five years. He was a man 
universally esteemed for the excellence of his 
disposition, and the benevolence of his mind. 
He was never so happy as when he could render 
himself useful to his friends ; whilst the cheer- 
fulness and good humour which were so con- 
spicuous in his manners and conversation, 
endeared him to all his acquaintance. 

1813, Aug. 11. Died, Henry James Pte, 
poet-laureate,^ who, if he did not possess great 
genius, was not deficient in the patriotic spirit 
of the times. He was bom in London in the 
year 1746, and educated at Magdalen college, 
Oxford, where he was created LL.D. in 1772, 
and in 1784 was in parliament for Berkshire. 
Mr. James Pye resumed the practice of writing 
a new-year ode; but after 1796, neither new- 
year nor birth-day odes appear in the periodical 
publications ; and we are therefore inclined to 
suppose that the serious events of the war put a 
final stop to this tom-foolery. He translated 
the war verses of Tyrtieus the Spartan, for the 
purpose of animating the British militia antinst 
the French ; and a board of general officers, 
much impressed by their weight and importance, 
agreed to pve all the eflect in their power to his 
intentions. The verses were accordingly read 
aloud at Warley-common and Barbam-idowns 
by the adjutants, at the head of five difierent 
regiments, at each camp; and much was ex- 
pected. But before they were half finished, all 
the front ranks, and as many as were within 
hearing or verse-shot, dropped their arms sud- 
denly, and were all found fast asleep. Marquis 
Townsend, who never approved of the scheme, 



* Richard Brinalejr Sheridan was the third son of the 
celebrated Thomas Sheridan, and bom in the city of DnbUn, 
Oct. 30, 1751. As a parliamentary orator Shrrldan stands 
unrivalled, and in real patriotism displayed more than his 
great leader Mr. Fox. He was the author of many dra- 
matic pieces, and his School for Scandal is the most 
popular, and perhaps the most legitimate comedy of 
modem times. He died in London, July 7, l^lt. 

tDled Aug. n, 1834, in his seventy-sixth year. 

t A Defence of Poetry, addremi to Henry James Pwt, 
esq. with a specimen of a new version of Tetemaekus. By 
J. D'Israeli, esq. 4to. I790. The whole edition, except- 
ing a few copies that had been sold, was burned by Uie 
author. 
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wittily remarlied, that the fiist of all poeU had 
obserred, that Sleep is the brother of Death. 
This laureate, who consented to the commutation 
of his butt of wine for twenty-seven pounds, 
was succeeded by Mr. Robert Southey, the 
present occupant of the title and its accompany- 
ing pension, and the first man of true poeti(»l 
genius who has held it since the dismissal of 
Dryden. It is rather curious to observe, that 
the laureats appointed by tlie Stuarts were 
uniformly men of a high order of genius, and 
that those nominated by the Brunswick sove- 
reigns, during the whole of the first century of 
their sway, were, with the single exception of 
Warton, the dullest pretenders to poetry who 
existed in their respective lifetimes. 

Robert Southey, LL.D. as a poet, biographer, 
and historian, is unquestionably one of the first 
writers of the age. He has long been known 
to the trade as an author of all work; and 
original writing, compilations, and editorial 
superintendence, have, in turn, called forth the 
powers of his intellect, and the resimrces of his 
varied imd comprehensive knowledge. He was 
bom August 12, 1774, at Bristol, where his 
father carried on an extensive business as a 
wholesale 'linen-draper ; and he received his 
education at Westminster and Baliol college, 
Oxford, with a view to the church. 

1813, Aug. Died, D. Brewman, proprietor 
of the Sunday Monitor, SfC. and many years 
an active printer and publisher of the metropolis. 
He died at Holloway. 

1813, Sept. Z>te(2, William Appleton, book- 
seller, at Darlington, in the county of Durham, 
aged sixty-three years. 

1813, Nov. 1. JoBN RriTHVEN, printer, of 
Edinburgh, obtained a patent for a machine or 
press for printing from types, blocks, or other 
surfaces. 

1813, Nov. 20. Died, John Baptist Bo- 
DONi, the celebrated printer of Parma, and no 
doubt, the most distinguished in his profession 
during the eighteenth century. He was bom 
atSaluzzo in tne Sardinian states, Feb. 16, 1740, 
of a respectable but humble family. He learned 
the rudiments of his art in the office of his father. 
In his earlier days he showed a taste for design, 
and at hours of leisure engraved vignettes on 
wood, which have been since sought for by the 
amateurs. At eighteen years of age a desire to 
improve his condition induced him to undertake 
a journey to Rome. He left Saluzzo with a 
School-fellow, Dominic Costa, who expected to 
receive assistance from an uncle, at tliat time 
secretary to a Roman prelate. The two friends 

Eroceeded on their journey, but their money 
died. Bodoni, by selling some of his engrav- 
ings on wood to printers, procured sufficient to 
enable them to get to Rome. But, upon their 
arrival there, Costa's uncle told them he could 
'do nothing for them, and advised them to return. 
Bodoni, discouraged by this unexpected recep- 
tion, yielded to the advice ; but, before he 
quitted Rome, thought he would visit the print- 
ing house of the Propaganda. His general de- 



meanour and vivacity attracted the notice of 
the abbate Rugg^eri, the superintendent of that 
establishment, and, after an explanation, Bodoni 
had the good fortune to be engaged there as a 
workman. In this employment be attracted the 
notice of the cardinal Spinelli, at that time the 
head of the Propaganda, who became his patron, 
and by whose advice he attended a course of 
lectures on the oriental languages, in the uni- 
versity of La Sapienza, and learned to read 
Arabic and Hebrew. Being intmsted with the 
printing of the Arah-Copht Mitaal, and the Al- 
phabetum Tibetanum, edited by P^re Giorgi, he 
so acquitted himself, that Ruggieri put his name 
at the end of the volume, with that of his town : 
Romse excudebat Johannes Baptista Bodonus 
Salutiensis, mdcclxii. Ruggien's suicide, how- 
ever, in 1766 (or as other accounts say, as early 
as 1762) rendered Bodoni's longer stay at Rome 
insupportable from regret. At this time he had 
also accepted a proposal to come to England, 
but going to Saluzzo to see his parents, he fell 
ill ; and the marquis de Felino, in the interval, 
offering to place him at the head of the press 
intended to be established at Parma, upon the 
model of that of the Louvre, Bodoni broke 
his engagements, and settled there in 1768. 

In 1771 he published specimens of his art in 
Saggio Tipografico di fregi e majutcole, in 8vo. ; 
followed m 1774 by Iicrizioni etotiche, com- 
posed by J. B. de Rossi ; and in 1775, on oc- 
casion of the marriage of the prince of Piedmont 
with the princessClotilde of France, a third work 
of the same description, entitled Epithalamia 
exoticis linguit reddita, exhibiting the alphabets 
of twentv-five languages. Between 1755 and 
1788, although his fame became universal, his 
press was not over-actively employed. 

In 1788 the chevalier d'Azara, the Spanish 
minister to Rome, made an offer to Bodoni to 
establish a press in his palace in that city, to 
print editions of the Greek, Jjitin, and Italian 
classics. Bodoni however refused his solicita- 
tions; and in 1789 the duke of Parma, unwill- 
ing that so eminent a printer should be drawn 
away by any one from his dominions, formed a 
similar project, and fumishing Bodoni with a 
portion of his palace and a press, some of the 
most beautiful editions of the classics known 
issued from it: more especially a Horace m folio, 
in a single volume, in 1791 ; Virgil, in two 
volumes in folio, in 1793 ; Catullus, Tihullus, 
Propertius, in 1794 ; and Taeitus's AntuiU, in 
three volumes, folio, in 1795. Dibdin says, of 
this last work, only thirty copies were printed, 
with a few on large paper. In 1794 Bodoni 
produced a most beautiful edition of the Geru- 
salemme Liberata of Tasso, in three vols, folio. 

His most sumptuous work of all was his 
Homer, in three volumes, in folio, printed in 
1808, with a prefatory dedication to the emperor 
Napoleon, in Italian, French, and Latin. When 
the French armies entered Italy, in the early 
part of the revolutionary war, Bodoni and his 
labours had received a marked protection. On 
the 21st of January, 1810, Bodoni presented a 
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copy of tbis splendid work, printed upon vellum, 
in two volumes, to tbe emperor, in the ^llery 
at St. Cloud, and in return, received a pension 
of 3,000 francs. While Italy was under the 
JPrench rule, Bodoni received the most tempting 
offers to quit Parma. Prince Eugene Beauhar- 
nois offered him the superintendence of the press 
at Milan, and Murat that of Naples ; but he 
pleaded age and infirmities, and his wish to 
remain at Parmi. In 181 1, having received the 
Cross of the Two Sicilies from Muiat, he pro- 
posed to publish for the education of the young 
prince, tbe son of Murat, a series of French 
classics, and commenced tbe execution of his 
project by a folio Telemachus in 1812. Racine 
was not published till 1814,after Bodoni'sdeath. 

Bodoni had long suffered from the gout, to 
which a fever was at last superadded, which 
terminated the life of this eminent typographer. 
Within a few months of his death Napoleon no- 
minated him a chevalier de la Reunion, and sent 
him a present of 18,000 francs to aid him in the 
publication of tbe French classics. 

In 1810 Bodoni's widow sent forth a work 
which Bodoni had prepared so long as 1809, the 
date of which year appears on the title-page, 
entitled Le piu insigni Pitture Parmerui indicati 
agli Amatori delle Belle Arti, accompanied by 
engravings of tbe different pictures. 

In 1818 the Manuale Tipographico del Cava- 
tiere Giambattista Bodoni, containing specimens 
of his various types, appeared from tbe Bodonian 
iress, the business of which was still carried on 
y his widow. It forms two splendid volumes 
in 4to. with his portrait prefixed. 

Two works were printed by Bodoni in English ; 
an edition of lord Orford's Castle of Otranto, 
printed for Edwards of Pall Mall, in 1791, 8vo ; 
and an edition of Thomson's Seatont, in two 
sizes, folio and quarto, 1794. 

Bodoni's classics were not all as correct as 
they were beautiful. Didot discovered about 
thirty errors in the Virgil, which were noticed 
in the preface to his own edition. Among the 
books belonging to George III. in the British 
museum, is one of twenty-five copies of the 
Homer on the largest paper, a most splendid 
specimen of typography. For more minute details 
of Bodoni's life, the reader may refer to Joseph 
de Lama's Vita del Cavaliere Giambattista Bo- 
doni, 3 tom. Parma, 1816, the second volume of 
which is filled with an analytical catalogue of 
the productions of his press. " A medallioi) with 
a portrait of Bodoni appears in the frontispiece 
to the first volume. See also tbe works of M. de 
Gregory Verceil, 8vo. and P. Passeroni, 8vo. 

1613, Nov. 23. Richard Makemzie Bacon, 
of the city of Norwich, printer ; and Brvan 
DoNKiN, of Foot-place, Bermondscy, in the 
county of Surrey, engineer, obtained a patent 
for certain improvements in the implements or 
apparatus employed in printing, whether from 
types, from blocks, or from plates. 

1813. William Caslon, type-founder, Dorset- 
street, London, obtained a patent for improving 
printing types. 



t 



1813, Dee. John Maobk editor and pro- 
prietor of the Dublin Evening Post, found guilty 
of publishing a libel against the duke of Rich- 
mond, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and 
sentenced to pay a fine to the king of £600, to 
be imprisoned two years in Newgate, and to 
lind sureties for bis conduct for seven years, 
himself in £1000, and two others in £600 each. 
By a novel application of a temporary law, Mr. 
Magee's paper was suppressed by the disallow- 
ance of furtner stamps. 

Mr. Ponsonby, a distinguished member of the 
Irish parliament, made a motion, impeaching 
the earl of Clonmell, chief justice of Uie court 
of king's bench, for an oppressive exercise of his 
power in the case of Mr. Magee. Tbe charge 
was so clearly made out, that the crown lawyers 
in the house did not attempt to refute it, 
but contented themselves with shielding the 
chief justice from tbe consequences, by that 
majority of votes which it was in their power to 
interpose. Mr. Ponsonby, seeing how the mat- 
ter was to go, warmly observed, that " he bad 
done his duty in bringing tbe subject before the 
bouse ; and he sboiud leave it to them to do 
theiis. If the attorney-general was content to 
abandon the defence of his noble friend, the 
learned judge, by declining all argument, and 
trusting to tne decision of tne Book of Numbers, 
be it so ; be was quite aware what would be the 
issue: — he might, it is true, lose his motion, but 
lord Clonmell was d — forever." Mr. Ponsonby 
spoke prophetically. The question was indeed 
put, and negatived without a division ; but the 
judicial character and mental feelings of lord 
Clonmell never recovered the blow. He sur- 
vived but a few years. 

1813, Dec. 2. Died,JoHii Robinson, the last 
surviving member of the bookselling firm of 
G.J. and J. Robinson,of Paternoster-row, many 
years the greatest trading booksellers and pub- 
lishers known in this country. After the death 
of the elder George, and the failure of the 
house, he went into partnership with Mr. George 
Wilkie, with whom be carried on a respectable 
country trade, and held shares in many estab- 
lished books. He was a man of considerable 
ability, a lover of literature for its own sake, and 
of indefatigable and laborious attention to 
business. The family name is sustained in the 
trade, by the grandsons of the elder George, 
who reside in the house of the original firm ; 
and it is but justice to state, that literature was 
scarcely under greater obligation to the name of 
Tonson, than it has been to the energetic and 
enterprising spirit of the family of the Robin- 
sons. He died at Putney, in his sixty-first year, 
leaving a widow, and two sons, John, and Rich- 
ard, the former a bookseller in Paternoster-row, 
who was assisted by bis brother. 

1813. The Intellectual Repository of the New 
CAurcA, published quarterly, by Edward Parsons, 
a preacher of the calvinistical metbodists, at 
Leeds, and one of the conductors of the Evan- 
gelical Magazine. 
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1813. PatUdogia ; or, a Dictionan of Arts 
and Seienca, twelve Totumes royal 8vo. The 
f^nenl editor of this work was Dr. Olinthus 
Giegoiy,* who furnished nearly three-fourths of 
the articles. 

1813. The Wettem Luminary. This paper 
was established in the early part of the year, by 
Thomas Flindell, at Exeter, in 4to. 

1813. Wettem Star, published at Glasgow. 

1813. The Glaxgow Packet. 

I814,/an. 12. LHed, Evan THOMAs,commonly 
called the rev. Evan Thomas, having once been 
in orders. He was a native of South Wales, and 
was classically versed in his vernacular tongue ; 
was brought up a printer, and was at one time 
a swift and correct compositor ; but he left the 
case and composing stick to take a flight among 
the stars, having been a judicial astronomer, a 
comet hunter, a dealer in the black art, and a 
teller of fortunes to the credulous. With all his 
sky knowledge, be was often out of torts, till the 
walls of Shrewsbury workhouse received him, 
and where death finally capped hit ballt at the 
advanced age of eighty years. 

1814, Jan. Died, John Blake, proprietor 
of the Maidttone Journal, and one of the jurats 
of that town. 

1814. Chalcographimania; or, the Portrait 
CoUeetor and Printselleri' Chronicle : with In- 
fatuatioM of every description ; — a humorous 
poem, in four books, with copious explanatory 
notes. By Satiricus Sculptor, esq. London : 
1814. 8vo. Of this the less is said the better. 

1814,^ei. J.Maoee,! proprietor of the Dublin 
Evening Post, sentenced to pay a fine of £1000, 
and to be imprisoned for six months, to com- 
roencf! from the expiration of his former sentence, 
and to give security to keep the peace, himself 
in iClOOO, and two sureties in £500 each. The 
cause of this further prosecution was the pub- 
lishing the Kilkenny Catholic resolutions, which 
the chairman of the meeting, captain Bryan, had 
not the courage to avow. 

1814, Feb. Died, Isaac Garner, printer, at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged fifty-five. He was 
a poet of considerable talent. 

1814. Feb. Died, Jonathan Knott, for 
many years an eminent printer and bookseller, 
at Birmingham, where he died, aged forty-seven 
years. In 1804, Mr. Knott, in conjunction 
w th Mr. Robert IJoyd, purchased the copyright 
Oi' Ariis Birmingham Gazette. As a member of 
society, his conduct was ever generous and noble ; 
as a tradesman, liberal and irreproachable. 

* Olintbu* Qregorj was bom at Yaxlej, Hnntinplon. 
shire, in 1774, and at an early a^ he conceived a atrong: 
predilection for mathematics, and became a contribntor 
to the Ladj/'M and Oentlemen*s Diaries. About 1796 he 
went to Cambridge, opened a bookseller's shop, and at 
the same time began to teach mathematics both in town 
and university. In 1603 he was invited to the royal mill- 
twry academy at Woolwich, where he was second mathe- 
matiful master, and in the same year became editor of the 
Otntleman't lAary. In ISM-S he took the degree of A. M. 
and in 1808 received a diploma as LL.D. Dr. Gregory took 
an extensive part in the early, volumes of the Belnupecl 
q^ Philosophiealt ^e. Disemtries. 

t John Maeee, esq. died Sept. S, 1833, at Ashford, near 
Newrath bridge, In the county of Wicklow. 



1814, March 18. Died.ioHV Vint, editor of 
the Isle of Man Weekly GazetU.* Mr. Vint was 
a native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne,t and during 
his apprenticeship officiated as editor and com- 
positor. He afterwards went to London, where 
he was engaged as sub-editor on the Morning 
Post and Courier daily papers. His next situa- 
tion was the conductor of Harrop's Manchester 
Mercury and British Volunteer, and his final at 
Douglas, where he was suddenly removed from 
this life in the sixtieth year of his age. Distin- 
guished as he was by his talents and industry, 
he was, however, still more distinguished by bis 
virtues and exemplary conduct in the relations 
of domestic life. 

1814, March. Died, William June, formerly 
of the Minerva printing-office, London ; from 
which concern he had retired about ten years, in 
favour of his late partner, Mr. Newman. He 
was long distinguished for his copious publica- 
tions of novels, and for the energy with which 
he established circulating libraries in every town, 
and almost every village of the empire. For 
many years be was senior captain of one of the 
regiments of the London militia. No man knew 
the world better, and none better how to manage 
and enjoy it He was twice married, but left no 
children. He died at Brighton, aged seventy-six. 

1814, May 8. Died, William Nelson Gar- 
diner, bookseller, of Pall-mall, London. He 
was a man of great eccentricity of conduct; 
regardless of all the forms of civilized life, hoih 
in his dress and deportment. He possessed con- 
siderable knowledge of books, and was a very 
spirited engraver. Accumulated misery, both 
bodily and mental, led him to commit the rash 
deed of dying by his own hand. The evening 
before his death (the manner of which must 
excite the commiseration of every good man) he 
addressed a letter to the editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, who had shewn him repeated kincU 
nesses, enclosing a " brief memoir of himself."J 
In this letter he declared that his sun was set for 
ever — that his business bad nearly declined — 
his catalogue failed — his body was covered with 
disease — and he had determined to seek that 
asylum " where the weary are at rest." He was 
bom at Dublin, June 11, 1766, of poor parents. 

1814, May. Died, William Adams, many 
years a very worthy bookseller at Loughborough, 
in Leicestershire, where he died, aged seventy. 

1814, June. Died, John Stockdale, book- 
seller, Piccadilly, London, where he had carried 
on business for forty-four years. He was aged 
sixty-five years. — See page 764, ante. 

1814, July 7. EHed, Peter Bower, book- 
seller, and arch-beadle of the university of St. 
Andrews, which office he had held nearly seventy 
years, and was at the time of his deau one of 
the oldest and most respectable booksellers in 
Europe. He was in his ninety-second year. 

* Mr. Beaston, proprietor of the Itle of Man Weekly 
Qaxette, died July, 1814, nniversally regretted, 
t Another account says he was bom at Alnwick. 
t See Oentleman't Magaxine, vol. 84, p. i. page 633-3. 
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1814, July 29. By 64 Geo. III. c. 156. the 
period of fourteen years for copyright in any 
author, and of a further term of fourteen years 
if he should be then living, were extended on 
this day to twenty-eight years, from the day of 
the tirst publication ; and if the author should 
be living at the expiration of that term, then for 
the residue of his life ; but the entry of the title- 
page correctly at stationers' hall, with the name 
and abode of the publisher, is required within 
one month after the day of the first sale within 
the bills of mortality, and three months if sold 
elsewhere. Before the act of Anne (see page 593 
ante) copyright was a common law right. An 
author left the profits of his works to his children, 
or sold them for ever to another, with whom they 
became property of a like kind. The act of Anne 
related only to books entered at stationers' hall, 
as a more ready way of securing penalties. The 
sending the copies there was merely optional — 
the common law right still remaining. If this 
be deemed incorrect, then the act of Anne was 
a violation of an existing right, taking away an 
author's fee simple and allowing him a condi- 
tional leaiehold right in its place. Lord Ellen- 
borough always asserted that an author had a 
right at common law. Nine out of twelve judges, 
in 1769 and 1774, were of this opinion. Large 
estates had been vested in copyrights, and as- 
signed £rom hand to hand, and as large sums, or 
Uurger, were given for copyrights before the act 
of Anne, as were given after it. In 1798 to 
enter a book at stationers' hall was considered 
optional, and the books given to corporate bodies 
were only those so entered, and so acknowledged 
by 41 Geo. III. ; and in the case of Beckford 
and Hood, in the king's bench, the foregoing 
doctrine was confirmed. The omission to enter 
at stationers' hall prevented a prosecution for the 
penalties inflicted by the statutes, but left a 
satis&ction for the violation of copyright at 
common law still the same. In 1812, with the 
peculiar felicity of our lawyers in common sense 
and consistency, they reveised the foregoing 
opinions and precedents, and made every printed 
book liable to the demand of the corporate bo- 
dies before alluded to, and that in the teeth of 
private right and ancient usage. By the act 
of 1814, the author had an absolute right of his 
own works for twenty-eight years, and a renew- 
able right for twenty-eight years more, if he 
was alive at the expiration at that period, else 
the copyright was lost, and his family, which 
before the decision of 1812 had a claim to copy- 
right for ever if he had retained it, lost the 
property, which became any body's.* Such a 
law is a mockery of protection, which under 

* The law of other coimtries is In this respect flu: more 
eqaitable than oars. In America, and In Prussia, Saiony, 
and Bavaria, only one copy of every work is required 
from the author \ in France and Austria two copies are 
required) and in the Netherlands three. The {^vem. 
menta of the most despotical states treat the authors 
better than they have hitherto been treated by the legis- 
lature of ftattiui.—EiM)urgh Review, June, IS3I. 

For a nustoly aitlele, exposing the iqJusUce and im- 
|x>Uc]r of Ha copytigbt acta, aee No. 41 of the Quartertf 
Rmtew for May, ISlt. 



pretence of benefiting literature, and Kietan 
men, — takes from them* the inheritance of thm 
labours, and by taking a number of books from 
them or their booksellers, enriches certain exclu- 
sive bodies which have ample means of their own. 

1814, Aug. 10. Died, William Cowbhot, 
proprietor, editor, and printer, of the Mtawhester 
Gazette, aged sixty-two years. Mr. Cowdroy 
was a man of rare genius — a poet — a wit— a 
facetious companion — an unshaken patriot— a 
kind father — a firm friend — and a truly honest 
man. As conductor of the Manchester Gazette, 
his light punning paragraphs had no equal. 
His columns frequently supplied the newspapers 
with wit and humour on current topics; and 
many of his old compositions, with changes of 
name and date, were often revived at intervals of 
five or six years. At Chester, while he employed 
himself as editor and compositor, he displayed 
the singular faculty of composing his paragraphs 
without writing them ; and some of his happiest 
efibrts, in prose and verse were produced in that 
manner. He left four sons, all printers,* and 
two daughters.f 

The following lines are from a poem written 
to bis memory by his friend Edward Rusbton : 

Ye lovers of social delights 

Whose bosoms are nmd and humane, 
Ah < pause from your perilous rites. 

And marif for a moment my atraio. 
Poor Cowdroy, by nature endowed 

With talents to please and illume. 
To nature's dread flat has bow'd. 

And silently snnli to the tomb. 

As the elephant's trunk can upraise 

The lords of the forest as straws, 
8o Cowdroy could pen on a phrase. 

Or advocate nature's great cause. 
If hate ever rankled his breast, 

Twas against the dark foes of mankind j 
And each dalm that corrodes, the opprest, 

Twas the wish of his soul to unbind. 

His heart was the nest of the dove, 

lliere gentleness found an abode, 
'And like the bright day-star, his love 

For the whole human family glow'd : 
But that bosom with feeling once fraught. 

And that tongue, the dispenser of mirth. 
And those eyes ever beaming with thought. 

All, all are descended to earth ! 

1814, Aug. 12. Died, Coenelius Leigh, s 
worthy and universally respected joumeymwi 

Erinter at Manchester, where for upwaras of 
alf a century he was employed as pressman on 
Harrop's Mercury ; and whose interest, records 
his employer, he was ever anxious to promote, 
and to whom he regularly discharged bis duty 
with fidelity, diligence, and integrity. 



* William Cowdroy, who had been in partnenhip with 
John Slack, as printers and periodical publishers, in Ssi- 
ford, succeeded to his father's business, and died Mardi 
34, \KM. 

Thomas Cowdroy had been in partnership with his 
brother William, but marryinr the widow of a chemist 
and druggist, took to that business. 

Bcnj. Cowdroy held a situation as a printer, in Loodoo. 

Citizen Howarth Cowdroy, in partnership with Mr. 
Rathbone, commenced a newspaper called ^eMancktster 
Courier, January 4, I8I7, He died in ISS8. 

t Mrs. Clarke, Ills youngest daughter, appeared on the 
stage at Covent-garden, and other theatres, with cos- 
slderable eelat in tragedy. 
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1814, .^tM. 29. Died, William Nicholson, 
printer of the Weekly DUpatck, London, aged 
thirty -seven years. He was a native of Nether- 
wasdale, in Cumberland. 

I8I4, Sept. Daniel Isaac Eaton, a noted 
booltseller, of High Holbom, and Ave Maria 
Lane, London, after many vicissitudes died at 
Deptford. He stood two or three times in the 
pillory for different offences, and to avoid a hea- 
vier punishment emigrated to America, from 
whence he returned, when he fancied that no 
prosecution was to be dreaded. Falling again 
into his old practices, he was pilloried opposite 
Newgate for a blasphemous publication. Du- 
ring bis confinement his business was carried on 
by a female, and a scandalous pamphlet, again 
calling for the notice of the government, he was 
brought up for judgment, but on delivering up 
the name oi the author, he was released, and died 
soon afterwards in poverty and contempt. 

1814, Nov. 22. Died, Edward Kusbton, 
bookseller, of Liverpool, whom M'Creery calls 
" a true friend to liberty, and an example of in- 
flexible independence rare to be met with." 

And Rnshtoo — tboa— wbose iudepeodeot soul 
Nor ills of life— nor adverse ftues control ; 
Tho* solemn darluiess shroud thine orbs of Ug:ht, 
Strong; are thy beuns of intellecttud light) 
For like immortal Milton— thine the doom 
To strike thy harp amid the cheerless gloom. 

It is peculiarly pleasing, says James Wilson,* 
to observe how many individuals in the middle 
and lower ranks of life, without the advantages 
of education, have raised themselves to a distin- 
guished place in society, by the cultivation of 
their literary talents ; and among the many 
which are recorded in these pages, was Edward 
Rushton of Liverpool, who, though he did not 
attain to the higher departments of literature, 
was remarkable fur the clearness and perspicuity 
of his style, and for employing his pen in the 
cause of humanity and truth. He was bom in 
John-street, Liverpool, Nov. 11, 1766, and his 
education, which he received at the grammar 
school, terminated with his ninth year. Before 
he had entered his eleventh year he was bound 
apprentice to Watt and Gregson, and became a 
"sea hoy on the high and giddy mast." He per- 
formed the various duties of his station with 
skill and credit ; and before he was sixteen, he 
received the thanks of the captain and crew of 
the vessel, for his seaman-like conduct during a 
storm. Before ho was seventeen, whilst yet in 
his apprenticeship, he signed articles as second 
mate of the vessel, in which, a short time before, 
he entered as cabin-boy ; and so continued until 
the term of his indentures was expired. At this 
period, the offer of a superior situation induced 
nim to proceed to the coast of Africa on a 

* Biographg of the Blind i including the Uvea of aU who 
hate dUHnguithed theimelvei at poeta, philoeophen, ariitti, 
4e. ie. Br James Wilson, who had been blind firom his 
inAuicy. Birmingham : printed by J. W. Showell, and 
sold only by the author. 1833. Demy I3mo. The bio- 
graphical sketch of the writer, preflzed to this Tolome, is 
a OKMt extraordinary instance of the dUHcultles which the 
blind can overcome. 



slaving voyage. On this fatal voyage, whilst 
at Dominica,he was attacked by a violent inflam- 
mation of the eyes which in three weeks left him 
with the left eye totally destroyed, and the right 
eye entirely covered by an opacity of the cornea. 
This misfortune was occasioned by his exertions 
in assisting his brethren of the sable race, 
among whom an infectious fever had broken out. 
In 1776, attended by bis father, he visited 
London, and among other eminent men con- 
sulted the celebrated baron WentzeU, oculist to 
to the king, who declared him incurable. In 
this hopeless situation, poor Rushton returned 
to Liverpool, and resided with his father, with 
whom he continued but a short time, as the 
violent temper of his stepmother compelled him 
to leave the house and mantain himself on four 
shillings a-week. An old aunt found him lodg- 
ings, and for seven years he existed on this mi- 
serable, and, considering the circumstances of 
bis father, this shameful allowance. From this 
state he was removed to one much more com- 
fortable. His father placed one of his daughters 
with Rushton in a tavern, where he lived for 
about two years, and while in this situation he 
married. Finding, however, his pecuniary cir- 
cumstances rather diminishing than increasing, 
he gave up the business. He now entered into 
an engagement as editor of a newspaper, called 
the Herald, which for some time he pursued with 
pleasure but little profit, until finding it impos- 
sible to express himself in that independent and 
liberal manner, which his reason and his con- 
science dictated, he threw up his situation and 
had to begin the world once more. With thirty 
guineas, five children,* and awife to whose exer- 
tions he was greatly indebted, he commenced the 
businessofa bookseller,! as no other seemed more 
agreeable to his taste, his habits, and his pursuits. 
At this time politics ran very high in Liverpool. 



* Edward Rnshtos, esq. the eminent barrister of London, 
is one of his sons, and who was at one time connected 
with the press in the establishing of the present Liverpool 
Chronicle, in 1876. 

t Nathaniel Price, late a bookseller at Norwich, on 
quitting business in that dty, exported goods to a con- 
siderable amount firom London to America, and on his 
voyage thither, lost his sight in consequence of a severe 
cold. Alter much distress and fatigue, he at length arrived 
in his native country, after an absence of nearly live 
years. This remarkable man makes every part of hia 
dress, from the shoes on his feet to the hat on his head. 
He has, since the loss of his sight, followed the employment 
of a bookbinder, and bound several books in the flrst 
style , and is. indeed, the first instance of a blind man 
being capable of binding books, that is known of. Aa a 
proof of his abilities, there is a quarto bible, elegantly 
bound by him, in the marquis of Blandford's Ubiary, 
Sion-hill, Oxfordshire. Strange as this may appear to 
those unacquainted with the extraordinary genius pos- 
sessed by many of the blind, this account had been 
credited by many. — Wilson's Biographf of the BHnd. 

A bookseller of the name of Winprecbt, of the city of 
Angsburgh, is one of the greatest curiosities of the place. 
He bad the misfortune to be bom blind ; bat wboee enter- 
prising spirit had enabled him to struggle snccessfnUy 
against the melancholy privations be was doomed to sus- 
tain, and to procure by his industry and intelligence a 
respectable and comfortable support for a large family 
dependent upon him. Ills library consists of more than 
ci;ht thousand volumes, which are frequently sulject to 
change and renewal, but as soon as be acquires a new 
stock, the particulars of each book are read to him by his 
wife, and his disaimination permits him to fix the value ; 
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He had published several pieces, all in favour of 
the rights of man. He became a noted character, 
was marked and shot at ; the lead passed close 
to his eyebrows, but did not do him the least 
injury. If by his manly and upright conduct 
he became the object of dislike to a clique of 
petty tyrants in his native town, he experienced 
the satisfaction of enjoying the steady attachment 
and unremitting attention of a few tried friends, 
who with him had rejoiced in the triumphs of 
liberty in whatever land they were achieved. — 
The purses of W. Roscoe* and Rathbone, were 
offered to him ; he was invited to take what sum 
he might want, he refused them both, detennine4 
to maintain his independence. About the year 
1800, among his poetical productions, was the 
beautiful poem of Mary le More. In the summer 
of 1806, hearing of the repeated successes of Mr. 
Gibson of Manchester, as an oculist, be was in- 
duced to obtain his opinion, and after enduring 
five dreadful operations, he was, in the summer 
of 1807, ushered into that world from which for 
more than thirty years, he had been excluded. 
His feelings on this occasion are truly recorded 
in the linesaddressed to Mr. Gibson on this happy 
event. During the last years of his life. Rush ton 
did not write much, but those poems which he 
did produce, are excellent. The Fire of English 
Liberty, Jemmy Armstrong, Stanzas addressed 
to Robert Soathey, are all strongly in favour of 
those principles which, with fire unabated, he 
preserved till the last moment of his existence. 
He was occasionally troubled with the gout — his 
health visibly declined — but under all afflictions 
he preserved his usual cheerfulness and gaiety till 
the last. His works are not numerous, but they 
are truly valuable for their moral excellence. 
They first appeared in the periodical jour- 
nals of the day, and were afterwards collected 
together, and published under the title of the 
Neglected Tar and other Poems, London, 1804 ; 
these, with his Letters to General Washington 
and Thomas Paine,f are the only productions of 
his which were given to the public. 



hlB touch enables him to recognize it at any period, how- 
ever distant, and bin memory never fails him in regard to 
its anangement tn his shop. lils readiness to oblige, his 
honesty and infonnation on books in general, bas pro- 
cured him a large custom ; and, nnder such extraordinary 
natural disadvantages, he has become a Dsefiil, and haply 
will render himself a wealthy member of the society to 
which he belongs. 

* William Roscoe, from an obscure birth and scanty 
education, became by far the most eminent historical 
writer who appeared in the latter years of the eighteenth 
century. He was bom in Bold-street, Liverpool, in 1752, 
and was first an attorney, afterwards a banker, and repre- 
sented his native town lii parliament. His Hittory of the 
Life of Lorenzo de Mediei appeared in 1769, in a vols. 4to. 
An eminent critic characterised it as a phenomenon in 
literature, and said It was 'pleasant to consider a gentle- 
man, not nnder the auspices of an university, nor beneath 
the shelter of academic bowers, but In the practice of the 
law and business of great extent, resident in a remote 
provincial town, investigating and describing the rise and 
progress of every polite art in Italy at the revival of learn- 
ing, with acuteness. depth, and precision } with the 
spirit of the poet and the depth of the historian.' In 180S, 
he published the Life and Pontffieate of Leo X. In 4 vols. 
He died June 30, 1831, aged 80 years. 

t Thomas Paine, author of the Rightt of Man, was 
bom at Thetford, In Norfolk, Jan. 29, 17(7. and died at 
Baltimore, in North America, June 8, iBOf. 



I6I4, Not. 28. On this day appeared the firet 
newspaper ever printed by steam. The inventor 
was Frederick Konig,* by birth a Saxon, and bj 
occupation a printer ; and the artisan by whom 
it was brought intb action, was Mr. Baur, also a 
native of Saxony. The first steam-engine print- 
ing machine brought to maturity in this countiy, 
waserected for Mr. John Walters, proprietorof the 
Times newspaper, whose readers of tnis day were 
informed, that "they then held in their hands one 
of many thousand impressions of the first news- 
papers printed by steam." Whether Mr. Konig 
was indebted to Mr. Nicholson"!- for his elemen- 
tary principles, or whether almost the same ideas 
spontaneously occurred to each individual, is a 
question that cannot at this time be ascertained. 

And out of the witchcraft of their skill 

A creature be call'd to wait on bis will — 

Half iron, half vapour, a dread to liebold — 

Which evermore panted, and evermore roU'd, 

And utter'd bis words a million fold : 

Forth sprang tbey in air, down raining like dew. 

And men fed upon tbem and mighty grew. 

Mr. Konig, after failing in his application foi 
encouragement and support at the hands of the 
most eminent printers tn several of the conti- 
nental capitals, turned his eyes towards Eng- 
land. Arriving in London about the year 1804, 
he submitted bis scheme to several printers of 
rqiute, who, not being disposed to incur the risl 
of property which a series of experiments « ere 
sure to incur, and perhaps placing little confi- 
dence in a successful issue, received his overtures 
very coolly; but, on his being introduced to Mr. 
Bensley, senior, who, being attracted by Konig's 

Elans, speedily entered into an arrangement vith 
im. In a short time afterwards, Mr. Bensley 
was joined by Mr. George Woodfall, who, how- 
ever, soon retired, and Mr. R. Taylor. It 
was at length discovered that the intended im- 
provement of the common press could not lie 
brought to bear, unless move radical alterations 
were invented. Cylindrical printing was now 
thought of — and after some two or three years 
of renewed exertion, a small machine was pro- 
duced. Considerable promise of success attended 
this production; and after continued experiments 

* Mr. Kenlft, In the Times of Dec. 28, published a reiT 
Interesting account of the ori^n and progress of his 
invention. He died January le, 1833, at Oberzell, n««r 
Warshnrgh, In the prime of life. For fourteen years 
Messrs. Eonig and Baur had a large establishment at 
Oberzell, of presses and other machinery. 

+ William Nicholson, to whom both the public and the 
patentees of printing machines seem to be indebted, vss 
a very ingenious raathematidan and mechanic, died is 
June, 1815. He had been for some years in great diffiCQl. 
ties, owing to the failure of many projects, and the mtil- 
tiplicity of his engagements. While in conHnement (or 
debt, he sufTered Ihis name to be prefixed to an Encydo- 
poedia, in six volumes. Upon referring to the patent 
which Mr. Nicholson took out in 1790, it appears that he 
completely took the lead upon the subject of printfng by 
machinery ; and it is probable that had he joined the 
actual practice of the art of printing by machinery to bb 
knowledge of the theory, little would have been left for 
subsequent mechanicians to perform, and still less to be 
claimed as their original inventions. 

The Literary Gazette of October 26, 1822, contains a 
brief notice of the origin and progress of this invention, 
and Its first application to the purposes of printing book- 
work, with an excellent view of the machine. 
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it was deemed practicable to extend the general 
principles to a more powerful machine. To print 
a newspaper was considered highly derirable — 
and on exhibiting to Mr. Walters the machine 
already erected, and showing what further im- 
proTements were contemplated, an agreement 
was entered into with that gentleman for the 
erection of two large machines for printing the 
nmet newspaper. So secret had been the ope- 
rations of me patentees, that but few persons 
knew of any attempt going on for the attain- 
ment of the above object ; whilst among those 
connected with printing, it had often been talked 
of, but treated as chimerical. 

The next advance in improvement was the 
manofiu^uie of a machine for Messrs. Bensley, 
disdng^hed from the above by the mode of 
perfecting, or printing on both sides of the paper, 
and causing the pages to fall precisely on the 
back of one another. Deficiences were now de- 
tected in the inking ; and, after many attempts, 
an elastic preparation of glue, treacle, i&c. was 
at length ducovered and brought to perfection.* 

By this time the invention nad attracted the 
attention of various individuals, who thought the 
manufacture of printing-machines an easier task 
than they afterwards found it to be ; and far the 
greater number of attempts failed almost as soon 
as undertaken. A machine, much more simple 
in it construction, was brought out under die 
direction of some eminent English engineers.! 
These gentlemen were requested to apply their 
inking apparatus to Messrs. Bensley's machine ; 
and at one stroke, as it were, forty wheels were 
removed — so great was the simplification : and 
at the same time the defects of the former system 
of communicating the ink to the types were most 
effectually remedied. Another important point 
respecting the new machine was,thatitoccumed 
scarcely half the space of the original one. The 
press of Konig, like most first attempts, was ex- 
tremely complicated. It possessed sixty wheels. 
Applegath and Cowper's machine has sixteen 
only.t The inking apparatus of this machine is 
by far the most complete and economical that 
ever was invented. Nothing can be more perfect 
than the distribution of the ink, and its applica- 
tion to the types, while the exceeding accuracy 
and elegance of the workmanship, (since solely 
made by Messra. E. and E. Cowper, now of Lon- 
don and Manchester,) can never be surpassed. 
The machines of these gentlemen have, therefore, 
not only entirely superseded Konig's machine, 

* So MDguiae were the patentees of having now arrived 
at the ne plus ultra of their labours, that they Issued a 
{■nspectns, dated Match 18, 1817— offering three dtiHerent 
sorts of machines at a high scale of prices, and, Imides 
demanding a large sum to be paid as pnicbaae money for 
them, reqoiring a considerable annual preminm, calcnlated 
upon a principle most efltetoally to prevent any one flrmn 
Tenturing to erect a machine. It need scarcely be added, 
that after the issning of this prospectus, the original 
patentees never sold a single machine ! ! 

t Executed by Mr. Dryden, a very clever and ingenious 
engineer, who managed the extensive concern of Mr. 
IJoyd, under the instructions of Applegath and Cowper. 

t Messrs. Applegath and Cowper commenced business 
■a printers, in London, and with their machines pro- 
duced work of such a description as surpassed every tiling 
deemed practicable. 



but almost those of every other manulacturer ; 
and their use has rapidly extended, not only in 
Great Britain, but throughout Europe. By 
repeated improvements they have reduced the 
number of wheels to six. 

The following is a brief notice of fonr difiEerent 
machines, calculated to produce r^:ister and 
non-register sheets, under various modifications 
and rate of ^eed : 

1 . A machme with one cylinder, called a single, 
or hand machine, generally used for printmg 
newspapers ; it throws off from 900 to 1200 in 
the hour on (me side, requiring two boys, one to 
lay on the paper, and the other to receive it when 
printed.* The power of one man is sufficient to 
turn these single cylinder machines ; but two or 
three are kept, who relieve each other at intervals. 

2. A machine with two cylinders, called a 
double machine, but only printing from one form 
of types at the rate of from 1600 to 2200 in the 
hour, requiring two boys to lay on the sheets, 
and two to take them off, exclusively used for 
newspapers.f 

3. A machine with four printing cylinders,! 
requiring the attendance 01 eight boys, and 
throwing off about 4,000 sheets within the hour. 

4. This is called a book or perfecting machine, 
printing both sides of the sheet in register before 
it leaves the machine, and throwing off from 
750 to 900 in the hour, requiring the attendance 
of one man and two boys. The printing machines 
of Konig, Walters, Bensley, Applegath and Cow. 
per, Bacon,§ Donkin, Brightley, Winch, Cooper 
and Millar, sir William Congreve, Wood, 
Napier, Rutt, Bold, Spottiswoode, Parkins, and 
Hansard, all possess one and the same general 
principle, applied in a variety of forms; and the 
curious inquirer has only to investigate the vari- 



* The proprietors of the Nan, Sunday-paper, in an 
article addressed to their readers. Dee. 8, issi, pabUdy 
declare, " that now they are enabled, without any extra 
exertion. In work oir from 1,S00 to ),S00 in the hour i" 
and the Courier, of Not. 14, 1 893, says, " wc think it right 
to announce to oar readers, that the Ciwricr Is now 
printed by a machine of such extraonUoary mechanical 
power, that it is capable of throwing off oonalderably 
above (wo tlu»uand papers per hour; it has. Indeed, 
on one occasion, produced at the rats of 1,8m Impression s 
within the hour." Both of these speak of the single 
machine, and reckon by one side only i so that in each 
case, a second machine must be employed to perfect, or 
print on the other side. 

tin I8ag, B machine, with two cylinders, called a double 
machine, but only printing on one side, at the rate of flrom 
1,300 to 8,400 sheets an hour, and made by Applegath and 
Cowper, for Messrs. Otay, Edinburgh, proprietors and 
publishers of the North BritiMh Adverliier. 

t The invention of Augustas Applegath, in 1888, for the 
London TfsMs, The Inking anpwatns was the invention 
of Mr. Cowper. 

Mr. HeUiuth,a'prlntcrBtErfiirt,ln Germany, invented 
a press to print eight sheets at a time. This machine, whldi 
may be made of any size, snppUea 7,000 copies of each 
sheet in twelve hours, making &fi,000 sheets printed on 
both sides. The machine is put in motion by one horse : 
and three men are sufficient to stmply it with sheets and 
take them away. Each sheet perfects itself. 

i Id the Normch Uereurf of Nov. 30, 1814, published 
by Mr. Bacon, there is a prospectus of his machine, and 
the progress which it had then made. See also Rees's 
CyclopxHa, art. Primtbtg. 

Hie first printing machine set up in Ireland was made 
by Napier, for the Dublin Evening Pott 1 and the first by 
steam was erected by Mr. Gunn, for P. D. Hardy, printer, 
Dublin, In July, 1833 ; and soon afterwards the VubHn 
Enning Mail was worked by amachlne. 

5 p 
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ous printing patents from the time of Nicholson, 
and he will find that they have become so in- 
volred in each other's ideas, that they cannot 
claim an exclusive right as a whole to any 
subsequent machine. To give a minute des- 
cription of these different machines, would far 
exceed our limits, even if within our power. 

The prejudice against cylindrical printing led 
to very numerousand expensive attempts to apply 
steam power to machines with flat printing sur- 
faces. Some of those made by Mr. Napier have 
succeeded tolerably well, but they were never 
found to equal, either in point of expedition, 
quality of work, or economy, the cylindrical 
machine. To produce an impression with a flat 
surface from a large form, requires a force of 
about forty to fifty tons ! and even with a cylin- 
der, where a line only is impressed at a time, the 
pressure is little short of a ton. But, in the 
machine, to prevent any undue pressure of the 
cylinders upon the forms, there are wooden 
bearers of the same height as the types, screwed 
upon the end of the carriage under the ends of 
the cylinders; thus effectually shielding the types 
from the enormous and injurious pressure which 
a cylinder might, through accident or otherwise, 
be caused to exert. 

A peculiar machine, the invention of Mr. 
Cowper, intended to print from convex stereo- 
type plates, which, instead of being fixed flat 
upon Dlocks, are fastened upon cylinders, so as 
to give them a bent form, and the printing is 
effected with the face of the plates or t3rpe sur- 
face downwards ; wherefore tne paper is placed 
undermost instead of uppermost, as in all other 
modes of printing.* 

By the erection of steam presses, the three 
grand requisites, speediness of execution, quan- 
tity, and cheapness of labour, are procured to an 
extent demanded by the necessities of the age, 
and, without the aid of such machinery, the tide 
of knowledge and human improvement would 
be forced back greatly to the injury of society. 
Whatever may nave been the prejudices of the 
profession with regard to cylmcuical printing, 
the experience of a few years proved now ill- 
founded were those melancholy anticipations. — 
With the aid of stereotyping, the press of Eng- 
land presents the most (extraordinary combina- 
tion of intellectual and mechanical power in the 
world ; and is, not only the means of disseminat- 
ing knowledge among her own population, but 
also the high moral advantage oi giving a tone 
to the literature of other nations, which shall be 
favourable to peace, and a right understanding 
of the common interests of mankind. Judging 
from the extraordinary perfection to which ma- 
chine printing has been brought, it might justly 
appear that no further improvements could be 
effected on this department of the art of printing. 
But there is no discovered limit to human inge- 
nui^. Every year is producing some curious if 



* Mr JonaUian IUdg«va]r, of London, obtained a patent 
for a method ot casttDg uul fixing metallic t)rpe« npon 
cjrUnden, Sept. |8|9. 



not valuable addition to printing machinery, and 
at present no one can foresee the termination to 
this as well as any other class of improvementt 
within the compass of British manufacturing 
industry. 

1814. The Holy BihU, toith the Apocrypha, 
illustrated with one thousand and fiily engrav- 
ings, by the first artists, both ancient and modetn, 
ruled with red lines throughout, and bound in 
nine volumes 4to. This bible is known by the 
name of Fittler's,* the engraver. 

1814. The Military Magazine, edited by 
captain Fairman, formerly of the Northamphm 
militia, and afterwards aide-de-camp and mifi. 
tary secretai^ to the governor and commander 
in chief of CuIa4^>a. He also attracted some 
notice by hb pedestrian performances. 

1814. 7%e TVotieinum, a monthly publicatiog, 
edited by John Clennel, F. S. A. oil Hackney. 

1814. TAcP/iitanfArdput, published quarterly. 

1814. Seren Gormer, a weekly newspapei in 
the Welsh language, edited, printed, ana pub- 
lished by David Jenkins, at Swansea, in Soudi 
Wales. Mr. Jenkins died in May, 1822. 

1814. The Manchester Magazine ; or, Ckro. 
nicle of the Timei, published monthly,by Joseph 
Hemingway and Martin Began, price It. 

1814, Sept. 10. The Durtiam County Aim. 
titer. No. 1, was published in Durham, under 
the firm of Francis Humble and Co. This vis 
originally the Newcaitle AdverCiter, and aha 
having had various owners, was removed to 
Durham. It is at present (April, 1838,) pub- 
lished by Mr. Francis Humble. 

1816, Jan. 1. Died, William Creech, book. 
seller, Edinburgh, of which city he had tha 
honour of being twice lord provost, and when 
for half a century he was known to almost eveiy 
family. He was the son of a most respectable 
clergyman, minister of Newbattle, and received 
a very complete classical education. In 1771, 
he succeeded to that part of the business of fail 
early friend and patron, Mr. Kincard, at that 
time his majesty's printer for Scotland, which 
was not connected with the patent of lane's 
printer. He continued in this business for uie 
long period of fifty-four years, and was con- 
cemea in all the principal publications daring 
that time. He was well-fitted to be an orna- 
ment to society : with a mind highly gifted and 
improved, he possessed the most pleasing man- 
ners, and that habitual cheerfulness and playful- 
ness of fancy which rendered his company bo 
fascinating. The frequent light pieces and 
essays which came from his pen, evinced the 
elegance of his taste, his knowledge of charac- 
ter, and his capability of a higher attainment in 
composition, if he had chosen to aim at it. 
Several of these essays were afterwards collected 
into one vol.8vo.1791, eatiHed'EdinburghFugitite 
Pieces, to which a portrait of him is prefixed. 

'James Fittler, engraver to hiii majesty, pnlilitlied 
Scotia Depicta, or Uu anHguilia, caitlet, puiUc IndUif, 
genitempCt koU, totpiu and pictwetque tceiury of Scot- 
latidt from drawingt by Nattett acajtmpanied with Iftttr- 
prm i—cription; imp. long 4to. 1601. 
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He was one of the oririiial founden of the 
Speculative societv of EcuubiUfrh. It has per- 
haps fallen to the lot of few men to hare enjoyed, 
more than Mr. Cieech did, the correspondence 
and confidence of most of the literary charac- 
ters who flourished in Scotland from about the 
middle to the end of the last century. His 
stock of books and copyrights were sold in July, 
1816, at the Exchant^e coffee-house, Edinburgh. 

1815, Jan. 10. Died, Robert Gilbert, a 
partner in the respectable firm of Law and Gil- 
bert, printers, St John's-square, London. 

lh\i,Jan. 11. Died, John Yodno, proprietor 
and publisher of the Invemeu Journal. 

1816, Jan. 19. Died, R.Wethebald, printer, 
at Durham, aged fifty-two years. He was the 
youngest son of Mr. K. Wetherald, who was the 
first that established the printing business at 
Sunderland, 4n the county of Durham. 

1815, Jan. 23. Died, William Phillips, 
printer, Bristol. 

1815, Jan. 26. Died, John Rose, printer and 
bookseller, Bristol. He was the author of A 
CotutitutionfU Cateekism, 8ru, 1795 ; and Letters 
to the Right Hon. C. B. Bathurst relative to the 
impritonment of John Gale Jones, 8ro. 1811. 

1815. Benjamin Foster, an ingenious com- 
positor, in the employ of Mr. S. Hamilton, book- 
seller and printer, at Weybridge, invented the 
composition balls. The inventors of printing 
maekinertf soon caught the idea, and by running 
tfie composition as a coat upon wooden cylinders, 
produced the apparatus so long and unsuccess- 
fully sought by lord Stanhope, and without 
-which, no machine-printing would ever have 
succeeded. Mr. Foster was afterwards in busi- 
ness, in London, as a printers' ink manufacturer. 

1815. Died, John Trusleb, LL. D. who may 
be considered the very cameleon of literature, and 
whose long and versatile life would furnish much 
amusement. He was bom in London in 1735, 
and was bred to physic in a very humble line, 
though he afterwards contrived, without any 
academical education, to obtain orden, and for 
s(vne time officiated as curate in and about 
Liondun. In the year 1771, he started a project 
peculiar to himself, that of abridging the sermons 
of eminent divines, and printing them in the 
form of manuscripts, so as not only to save clergy- 
men the trouble of composing their discourses, 
but even of transcribing them. The scheme 
succeeded, and to the disgrace of the age there 
were not wanting many dignitaries of the church 
who gave their encouragement to this scandalous 
species of quackery. Dr. Truslernext established 
a printing and bookselling business upon an ex- 
tensive and very lucrative scale. He resided 
several years at Bath on the profits of his trade, 
and latterly on his estate on Englefield green, 
in Middlesex. This wholesale dader in compi- 
lations manufactured a great number of works, 
several of which, however, it must be acknow- 
ledged, have the merit of utility. In 1798 he 
puUished an Essay on Literary Property, 8vo. 

1816, March 30. Died, — Drury, printer 
and bookseller, at Lincoln, aged fifty-seven years. 



1815. An account of the visit of his royal 
highness the prince Regent, and their imperial and 
royal majesties the emperor of Russia and king 
of Prussia, to the university of Oxford, in June, 
1814. Oxford : printed at the Clarendon press, 
1816, folio, pp. 98, with a ground plan of the 
Radcliffe library, a view in outline, of the part 
of the interior of the theatre, and a sheet con- 
taining specimens of the various types used at 
the Clarendon press. This volume was not 
printed for sale. Twelve copies struck off for 
the royal personages, or public libraries. A copy 
was sold at the duke of York's* sale for £4 I4t. 

1816. The stamp duty on newspapers was 
raised to fourpence, discoiut 30 per cent. Price 
to the public, sevenpence ; to the trade, 13s. per 
quire of twenty-seven. The duty payable on 
pamphlets was, for one whole sheet, and not ex- 
ceeding eight sheets in 8vo, or any lesser pag^, or 
not exceeding twelve sheets in 4to, or twenty 
sheets in folio, fur every sheet of any kind of 
paper contained in one copy thereof, 3s. 

1815. An act of parliament was passed, to 
provide for the collection and management of 
the stamp duties on pamphlets, almanacks, and 
newspapers, in Ireland. 

1816, March. Died, James Grist, many 
years a respectable printer and bookseller at 
Portsmouth. 

1815, April. Died, James Claris, book- 
seller, at Canterbury, of which city he was a 
senior common councilman. In his profession, 
his knowledge was most extensive; and it was 
generally and truly remarked, that "he died 
without an enemy." 

1816, June. Died, William Henry Lunn, 
a very eminent bookseller and proprietor of the 
Classical Library, Soho-square, London. Mr. 
Lunn resided as a bookseller at Cambridge for 
ten years. In March, 1797, he removed to 
London, and succeeded Mr. Samuel Hayes, in 
Oxford-street ; and afterwards, with the appro- 
bation of his friends, established the Classical 
Library, upon a new and extensive plan. The 
views of Mr. Lunn were announced in a perspicu- 
ous and even elegant advertisement,with a tone of 
thinking far raised above the narrow and selfish 
views of a mind intent only upon profit. The 
fortune which Mr. Lunn inherited fiom his 
father, Tas very inconsiderable. On his first 
settlement in London, a part of the property be- 
queathed to him ultimately by his uncle, Mr. 
Rabutte, of Cambridge, amounting neerlv to 
£10,000, came into his possession, and enabled 
him, doubtless, for some time to carry on with 
effect the concerns of the Classical Library. His 
vigilance and integrity were manifested in the 
good condition of his books ; and perhaps his 
munificence was more to be commended than 
his discretion. The whole of his property was 
embarked in his trade, and under circumstances 
more favourable his accumulation must have 
been rapid. But he had to struggle with un- 
usual and most stubborn difficulties. Like every 

* Born Aocnit IC, 17S3, and died Janoarr s, 18S7. 
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other bookseller, Mr. Lunn was doomed to losses 
from the ipability of his customers to make their 
payments. He dealt with men whose rank, 
whose delicacy, and, upon some occasions, whose 
poverty protcxited them from that importunity 
with which the generality of tradesmen enforce 
their claims. In the mean time, for the support 
of his credit both at home and abroad, he was 
compelled to fulfil his own engagements without 
deduction and without delay. The return of 
peace, by opening a free communication with the 
conUnent, was beneficial to other traders, but 
most injurious to Mr. Lunn, and was, no doubt, 
the chief cause of those embarrassments which 
disturbed his spirits, and shortened his existence. 
Disappointed m his expectations — alarmed at the 
prospect of impending losses — perplexed by the 
application of creditors, whose demands he had 
frequently satisfied with exemplary punctuality 
—unaccustomed to propitiate toe severe by sup- 

Slication, to trick the artful bv evasion, and to 
istress the friendly by delay, he was suddenly 
bereaved of that self-command, which,if he could 
have preserved it, would eventually have secured 
for him unsullied respectability, undiminished 
prosperity, and undisturbed tianquillitr. But in 
the poigrnant anguish of his soul, delicacy pre- 
vailed over reason, and panic over fortitude. — 
Happily for the human race, all the extenuations 
which accompany such cases, are reserved for the 
tribunal of that Being, who knoweth of what we 
are made, and remembeieth that we are but dust. 
Many a Christian will be disposed to commise- 
rate ue circumstances of Mr. Lunn's death, and 
manv a man of letters may find reason to deplore 
the loss of his well meant, and well directed 
labours. Unfortunately Mrs. Lunn and her 
daughters had not the means of carrying on the 
business in which Mr. Limn was engaged. — 
That doom was to lament an affectionate hus- 
band and an indulgpent father. 

1815, July. Dted, William Maria AnVe 
Bbune, who from an humble birth, and the 
tank, of a journeyman printer, became a cele- 
brated marshal of the French army, a peer of 
the empire, and a counsellor of state. He was 
bom at Brivez la Oaillairde, in March, 1763. 
At the breaking out of the French revolution, 
he was engaged as overseer of a printing-office 
at Limensin, and first became known Ay pub- 
lishing some small works of his own composition. 
He afterwards devoted himself ardently to the 
cause of the revolution, became a member of the 
club da Cordeliert, and played an active part in 
the tempests of that peripd. In 1793, he entered 
the military service in the revolutionary army in 
the GHronde, and soon gave proofs of intrepidity 
and military talents. Afterwards he distinguished 
himself as general of bri^Mle in the Italian army, 
in 1797, in the attack of Verona, and in the battle 
of Aiooli. In January, 1798, he received the 
chief command of the army sent against Swit- 
zerland : he entered that country without much 
opposition, and effected a new organization of 
the ^vemment. In 1799, he defeated the Eng- 
lish m the north of Holland, near Bergen, and 



oomnelled the duke of York-to agree to the treaty 
of AJcmaer, by which the Enriish and Ruinuis 
were to evacuate the north of Holland. In Ju. 
I800,he was made a connsellor of state,ai>d ms 
placed at the head of the army of the west. In 
1 803, he went as ambassador to the court of Con- 
stantinople, and received fiom the Turkidi mi- 
nistry the highest marks of honour ; and, during 
his absence, he was appointed a marshal of tlie 
empire. At the end of 1806, Napoleon appointed 
him governor-general of the Hanseatic towns, 
and soon after commander of the troops in Swe- 
dbh Pomerania, against the king of Sweden. He 
drew upon himself the indignation of Napdeoo, 
by allowing a personal interview with the Une 
of Sweden, and also by favouring the Englin 
contraband trade in Hamburgh. He was in con- 
sequence recalled, and suffered to remain with- 
out employment. After the revolution of 1814, 
he recognised Louis XVIII. and received tlie 
cross of Louis, but no appointment. This vis 
the cause of declaring himself for Napoleon im- 
mediately upon his return from Elba, in 1815. 
He received the chief command of an impoitant 
army in the south of France, and was made t 
peer. When circumstances changed ag^,he 
delayed a long time before he gave up Toakm, 
and sent in his resignation to the king. While 
retiring from Toulon to Paris, he perished, ibe 
victim of the most atrocious assassination, st 
Avignon, planned by the royalist reactionaries of 
that period, and directed by a well-known penon, 
who, having betrayed his country in 18I4,90ugkt 
to recommend himself in 1816, by inflaming the 
passions and pointing the vengeance of a vindic- 
tive &ction. The insurgents surrounded tbe 
hotel, and with loud shouts demanded the deatb 
of the marshal. In vain did the prefect and tlie 
mayor strive to defend him (as there were no 
troops in the ci^) for more than four hours, at 
the peril of their lives. The door was at last 
broke open, a crowd of murderers rushed into 
the chamber, and the unhappy marshal fell under 
a shower of balls, after a fruitiess atteinpt to de- 
fend himself and j ustify his conduct. His bod; 
was exposed to the most shameful insults, and 
then dragged from the hotel to the bridge over 
the Rhone, from which it was thrown into the 
river. Thus perished marshal Bnine, of whom 
it is recorded, " that during his command in 
Switzerland and Holland, he displayed a noble 
dinnteiestedness rarely equalled. He approved 
himself a gxx>d citizen, and a good Frenciunan ; 
he deceived no friends, betrayed no cause, sacri- 
ficed no principle, and passed through theoideil 
of the revolution, and of the empire, withovt a 
stain on his character." 

1815, Sept. 20. Died, William Hottoh, 
bookseller and stationer, at Birmingham, aged 
ninety-two years ; who from the very depths of 
poverty, and from a state of neglect anii aban- 
donment, fought his way up to wealth, and to 
no mean degree of literary fame. He was born 
at the bottom of Full-street, Derby, Sept 30, 
1723. ' His father was a master woolcomber; 
but two years after the birth of William, be 
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failed and became a joumeyman. The educa- 
tion which the son received was, of coune, very 
scanty, for at the age of seren yean he was 
bound apprentice to the silk mill at Derby ; and 
at fourteen he entered on a second appren- 
ticeship to a stocking maker at Kottingnam. 
From tne age of twenty-one to twenty .seven, he 
worked at the latter trade. He had now ac- 
quired an inclination for reading ; and, having 
met with three volumes of the GentlenuaCi 
Magazine, contrived, in an awkward manner, 
to bind them himself — a profession to which he 
afterwards applied himself with some success. 
He opened a shop at Southwell, at the rent of 
20s. a-year, with about twenty-shillings-worth of 
books. Finding great labour and little profit 
from the market-day concern at Southwell, in 
February, 1750, he took a journey to Birming- 
ham, in order to see if there were any probability 
of succeeding in a shop there. He iound there 
were then three booksellers in Birmingham — 
Aris, Warren, and Wollaston ; but he judged 
ftom the number, activity, intelligence, and 

eroqterity of the inhabitants, that uiere mig^t 
e room for a fourth in a small way; and he 
hoped that he, as an ant, would escape the 
notice or envy of the " three great men.'' He 
took half a shop, for which he paid a shilling a- 
week. He soon after purchasea the refuse of a 
dissaating minister's library; and from that 
period his affairs began to wear a pleasant and 

Cnising aspect At the end of the year he 
saved jC20, and, being persuaded to take a 
house of £8 a-year, he soon carried on business 
on a larger scale, and secured many valuable 
and intimate friendships. In 1766, he married 
Sarah Cock, the niece of Mr. Orace, a respect- 
able former at Aston, near Birmingham, with 
whom be lived forty years,* and by whom he had 
several children ; and two of them, a son and 
daughter, survived him. Soon after his marriage 
he opened a paper warehouse, the first ever 
seen in Birmingham, and added the stationanr 
business to that of bookselling, with so much 
success as to induce him in time to relinquish 
the latter altogether. At the age of fifty-six 
Mr. Button commenced author, and the first 
fruits of his application appeared in the Hiitary 
tf Biarmiitgkaim, to the tnd ofth* year 1780, 8vo. 
published in 1782, of which a foiuth edition was 
published in 1815. In the riots of 1791, not- 
withstanding his pacific habits, his house, stock- 
in-trade, and furniture, in Birmingham, were 
destroyed, and the infuriated mob demolished his 
residence in the country .f At the age of sixty- 
nine, he retired from business with a handsome 



« Hn. Hotton died Ju. », IW). 

t Mr. Hotton, In one of Ua Letten to John NtdioOs, 

S., nyv: — " Ajnonr other porsnits, I ipent nraoh time, 
I man attention. In condnettng the oonit of reqoesti, 
iriiich, for nineteen reen, chiefly devolved upon mjraelf. 
But from the 14th of Jolr, 17gi, when the rloten choee to 
amnae themselvee with the deetmctlon of jtf lO.OM worth 
of mj inuu c i ' ly , I declined public tnulncaa. Thiu I paid, 
batcadof Minf jMirfformyUbonts. As I had never with 
deaign, or nwlect, offimded anjr man, the aorprlK, the 
loea. the anxiety, the inralt, the tronble, nearly bronght 
me to the grave." 



fortune, and resided on Bennett's hill, neat Bir- 
minghsan. In an essentialpotnt, Button stands 
as a shining example. When the race, after 
many a hard year's labour, was fairly won, he 
showed no triumph or conceit ; but was grateful, 
and as modest as when he knew the bitterness 
of other people's bread, and of waiting at other 
men's doors. Hiswealth did not make him purse- 
proud, (that most repulsive of all prides) and the 
considoation in which he was held by people of 
condition and rank, did not make him ashamed 
of the lowness of his origin or of his poor rela- 
tions. Be enjoyed his faculties with uncommon 
vigour, though considerably advanced beyond 
the ordinary period of human existence. He 
had retired from business twenty-two years ; but 
after he had ceased to receive any emolument 
firom the concern, he attended it with the same 
reg^ularitT, first for his son, and afterwards for 
his grand-nephew, to whom it was successively 
given. Six davs in the week he walked to the 
scene of his old employmait and back again, 
thourii the distance was four miles and a half; 
and this he did to a very advanced age. One 
day, when he wanted but five of completing his 
ninetieth year, his strength failed before he 
reached his house, and he was carried home in 
a chair. ISis daughter, Catherine Button,* pub- 
lished the Autohegrapkyfothet father in 1816, 
which is full of exsmple and encouragement to 
that vast majority of mankind whose inheritance 
is pover^ and hardship; and shows the acquire- 
ment of knowledge under the pressure of the 
heaviest difficulties; and that there is many a 
point well stacked with comfort which the sober 
and peisevering may be almost sure of reaching. 
Even as a literary compoeition. Button's AtLto- 
biograpky has great merits : he condenses much 
meaning in few words ; he describes events with 
astonishing vivaci^ ; he is playful and pathetic 
by turns; his quiet drollery never misses the 
mark ; and his deep, short, quick pathos affects 
us like Crabbe's poems. Here, too, all is real, 
simple, and nane, without any aiming at effect; 
and this makes the effect produced the stronger. 
1815, Oct. 1. The umversity of Cambridge 
received from government during the seven pre- 
vious years, as a drawback for the duty on paper 
printed at their press, the sum of £13,0877*. 6d.; 
the nniverdty or Ozibrd, for the same period, the 
sum of £18,668 2*, 6d. The number of bibles 
printed at Cambridge during the seven previous 
years, was 392,000; of new testaments, 423,000; 
of prayer books, 194,000. At Oxford the number 
of bibles printed of all kinds was 460,500 ; of 



* She pnUlahed flie Jfiur JTarrM; a novd, fat Otm 
vola. iimo. isas. 

\ Mr. HattOD'atttamy lahonrawereeloaed in 1811, hy J 
Trip to Coatlmm,aWatiHmt-pUct in U« Kmih Eatremitf 
itf YorkMn i written in ISM, (in hla sSth year,) and pob- 
Uahedin iSlCk in which lie thnatalcea leave of hiareaden: — 
" Aa it la, penwpa, the last time I shall appear befbre the 
world aa an author, allow me the liberty at exhibiting my 
p etf ui mancea in that character. I took op my pen, and 
that with fear and trembling, at the advanced age of filty- 
alx, a period In which nwat aothora lay it down. ( drove 
the quill thirty years, In which time I wrote and publiahed 
/mtriren book: 
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testaments, 386,000 ; of prayer books, 400,000 ; 
of catechisms, psalters, &c. 200,000. The value 
of the whole was £212,917 I*. 6d. Value of 
books not sacred, printed at Oxford, £24,000. 

1816. The Glasgow stationers' company com- 
menced. It originated from the brakbinders' 
society, which had been instituted at Glasgow 
so early as the year 1740. 

1815. Scribbleomania ; or, the Printer'i deviPt 
Polychrcnicon, a mblime poem. London, 8to. 
A copy was sold at Brockett's sale for 6t. 6d. 

1816, Oct. 22. Died, John Dean, printer and 
bookseller, at Congleton, in Cheshire, aged fifty- 
two years. Mr. Dean was an alderman of that 
corporation. 

1816, Nov. 22. Died, James Lackington, 
the celebrated bookseller of Finsburv-square, 
London ; who, from a very humble birth, retired 
firom the bookselling busmess with a competent 
fortune, the reward of his own ingenuity, mdus- 
try, and tact. This remarkable individual, in 
his Autobiography, informs us that he was bom 
at Wellington, in Somersetshire, August 31, 
1746 ; that his father, George Lackington, was a 
journeyman shoemaker, and a person of such 
dissipated habits, that the whole charge of rear- 
ing his family fell upon his wife, a very industri- 
ous woman, who could not aiford to pay two- 
pence a-week for schooling. At the age of four- 
teen he was bound apprentice to a shoemaker at 
Taunton, with whom he remained seven years, 
and worked as a journeyman at Bristol and other 
places. In 1770, he was married at St. Peter's 
church, Bristol, to a young woman named Nancy 
Smith, to whom he had been attached seven 
years. In August, 1773, he arrived in Ijondon, 
with two shillings and sixpence in his pocket, 
and soon obtained plenty of work. In June, 
1774, he opened a little shop in Featherstone- 
street, in the parish of St. Luke, as a master shoe- 
maker and bookseller ; and the first stock which 
be purchased was a bagful of old books, chiefly 
on divinity, for a guinea, and with some old 
scraps of leather, laid the foundation of his 
future good fortune. "At that time," says 
Lackington, " Mr. Wesley's people had a sum 
of money which was kepton purpose to lend out, 
for three months, without interest, to such of 
their societv whose characters were good, and 
who wanted a temporal' relief. To increase my 
little stock, I borrowed five pounds out of this 
fund, which was of great service to me. In 
our new situation we lived in a very frugal man- 
ner, often dining on potatoes, and quenching 
our thirst with water ; being absolutely deter- 
mined, if possible, to make some provision for 
such dismal times as sickness, shortness of work, 
&c., which we had been frequently involved in 
before, and could scarcely help expecting not 
to be our fate again." In 1775 he lost his wife, 
which involved him in the deepest distress ; but 
on the 30th of January 1776, he married again. 
From this period, success attended him in afl his 
business arrangements, as a dealer in old books ; 
and be mentions, that nothing did him so much 
good as the practice of selling only for ready 



money. He also adopted the jdux of publishing 
catalogues of his boots : the fint catalogue, he 
says, contained twelve thousand volumes. Fnna 
buying small quantities of books, he rose to be 
able to purchase whole libraries, reversions of 
editions, and to contract with authors for maira. 
scripts of works. This extensive and lucratiTe 
busmess now enabled him to live in a veiy 
superior style. '* I discovered," says he, *' Out 
lodgings in the country were very healthy. The 
year ai'ter, my country lodging was transformed 
into a country house, and, in another year, the 
inconveniences attending a stage-coach were 
remedied by a chariot. As usual in such cases, 
the envy of the world pursued Lackington for his 
supposed extravagance; but it appears he was 
strictly honourable in trade, and spent only 
what was his own. He assures his readers that 
he found the whole of what he was poaessed of 
in "tmall profit*, bound by industry, and clasped 
\)j economy" In I792,theprofitsofhisbunoeES 
amounted to £5000. The success of Lackiog. 
ton enabled him in 1798, to retire from the boot- 
selling business with a competent fortone, the 
rewara of his own ingenuity, industry, and tuct, 
in the way of reprinting books at a cheap rate, 
leaving Mr. George Lackington, a third cousiii, 
at the head of the firm. Lackington at fiist 
took up his residence in Gloucestershire. Sub- 
sequently, he purchased two estates in Alvest«De, 
one of which was a genteel house, in which he 
made various improvements, and took up kit 
abode, keeping a carriage, and living in great 
style. In his retirement, he again joined nim- 
self to the methodists, for whom he built and 
endowed difierent chapels, and, till the last, 
expressed his great sorrow for the manner is 
which he had spoken of that body in his ptib- 
lished memoirs.* He finally retired to Bttdleigh 
Sulterton, in Devonshire; but soon after, hii 
health declined, and at length his decease took 
place in the seventieth year of his age. 

Mr. Lackington observed in the motto of his 
carriage, " Small gains do great things;" and in 
him was exemplified the quotation very aptlv 
selected for him in more than one of his cata- 
logues : " Sutor ultra cressidam feliciter ansus." 

1816, Dec. 22. Died, John Drew, a worthy 
honest journeyman printer, aged seventy-two 
years. He had been a compositor in the em- 
ploy of Messrs. Bowyer and Nichols, but, about 
1786,l)ecoming almost totally blind, hesupported 
himself with credit as a bookseller and slatioDet 
in a small way, in Fetter-lane, Fleet-street,where 
he died. He had for some years enjoyed one of 
the pensktns left by Mr. William Bowyer for the 
benefit of deserving journeymen printers. 

1816, Z)ec. 30. Died, Daniel Bonp, who.io 
the capacity of a journeyman printer, afforded 
an example which others will do well to imitate. 
He was brought up under his father's eye in the 
printing-office of Mr. John Nichols, London; 



• Memotn o/ the fint fmty-fitt peart of M< Life, «^ 
1791. Mr. LacldDgtnn pnbllahed Coi^emkmi, t" ■[*!f 
are added, Letten on the bad eonsequences of MVint 
daughtert educated at Bearding Sehoolt, ISmo. 1M<. 
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and continued there (with the exception of a 
short period, during which he carried on business 
as a printer on his own axxiount, but unsuccess- 
fully) till his death. As a compositor, he was a 
most raluable assistant, and bis steady service 
might always be relied on. Moral in his con- 
duct, temperate and rationally frugal in his 
habits, mild and unassuming in his manners, it 
is no wonder, with such qualities and claims to 
esteem, that his death should have excited the 
sincere regret of those with whom he was con- 
nected. Mr. Bond to more general acquirements, 
added a considerable taste in music. He died 
at Battlebridge, in his fifty-sixth year. 

1816. A private press was erected at Auchin- 
leck, in the county of Ayr, in Scotland, the resi- 
dence of sir Alexander Boswell, bart.* He was 
seized with the " type fever "\ upon which he 
converted a little building near the house into a 
printing-office, a view of which is prefixed to 
some of the works thereprinted. The first fruit 
of this press was the Tynmi'i Fall, 8vo. pp. 6. 
Auehinleck : printed by A. and J. Boswell, 
MDCccxv. By Alexander Boswell. 

1815. A printing establishment was erected at 
Astrachan, a city in the Russian empire, at which 
was printed an edition of the Tartar Titrkiih 
New Tettament, 1816. TTu Ptalter, 1816. The 
Gctpel of St. Ltike, 1816. The New Teita- 
ment, 1820. 

1816. Bibliographiana, a collection of origi- 
nal literary contributions to Aston's Mancheiter 
Exehartge Herald, and afterwards published for 
private distribution, in 12mo. consisting of 
twenty-four numhers. The principal contributors 
were F. R. Atkinson, esq. Mr. Nathan Hill, the 
late William Ford, bookseller, and others. 

1816. The number of newspapers published 
in Great Britain was 262. Of these 66 were 
published in London, 16 daily, and 40 periodi- 
cally ; 122 in the country parts of England, 26 
in Scotiand, ani 49 in Ireland. The total 
number of these papers printed during three 
months, ending April 1, 1816, was 6,890,621, 
making the annual average 22,762,764. 

I8I6. The Encyclopadia Metropolitana com- 
menced. This work comprises the twofold ad- 
vantage of a philosophical and an alphabetical 
airangement, and published in such portions 
throughout tiie successive volumes, as to insure 
to the work, at its completion, the latest disco- 
veries and improvements relative to every subject. 
It was projected and arranged byS.T. Coleridge, 
who wrote the General Introdvction. It forms 
twenty-five 4to volumes, and has gone through 
several editions. 
' 1816, Jan. 17. Died, Thomas Billinoe, 
printer and proprietor of the Liverpool Adver- 
tiier, and afterwards of the Liverpool Marine 
Intelligencer, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 
His wife died in April, 1804. 



* Eldrat «oii of Jamea Boswell. the blofn^pher of John- 
son. He was created a baronet in 1831, and killed in a 
duel with James Stnart, esq. arising out of a politica] 
quarrel, March «), ten. 

t See BiiliorndMcal Deeameron, vol. Ui. p. tH. 



1816, Jan. 26. Died, Robert Trveman, 
junior, one of the proprietors and editor of the 
Exeter Flying Pott, and a member of the com- 
mon council of that city, aged forty-nine years. 

1816, Feb. 16. /Med, William Pick, of York, 
printer and publisher of the Historical Racing 
Calender, Turf Regitter, Sporttman't Vade Me- 
eum, Src. in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

1816, March. Died, Joseph Maruire, prin- 
ter, formerly of Baltimore, and for many years 
a reporter of the proceedings of congress, at 
Wasnington. This learned and ingenious young 
typographer at different times amused the public 
uirottgh the columns of the Portfolio, and the 
columns of the different newspapers. His last 
productions were the admirable letters under the 
signature of " Nicholas Pedrossa," which have 
so often afforded a fund of ent^tainments. — 
He was perfectiy versed in the dead, and several 
of the living languages; he was a poet of no 
ordinary merit, an accomplished stenographer; 
a belles lettres scholar, scarcely inferior to any in 
the age: a printer of taste and skill, ana a 
man of the most generous and upright prin- 
ciples ; yet eccentricity and frailty buried all 
these admirable qualities in obscurity ; and we 
see, sinking in a grave, dug by himself in early 
life, one on whom nature and education had 
bestowed almost all the shining gifts which 
adorn humanity. 

1816, March 26. Died, Richard Dowell, 
at Dulwich college, where he had filled the 
office of organist lor thirty-four years, with the 
greatest satisfaction to his brother collegians, and 
highly respected by the neighbouring gentry. 
He was bom at Great Geddon, in Huntingdon- 
shire, in 1748: his father was one of the pro- 
prietors of the York coach, which he drove him- 
self. At the age of fourteen be brought his soil 
Richard to Loudon, and he was bound an ap- 
prentice in the printing-office of Messrs. Bowyer 
and Nichols, where he conducted himself with 
great credit and satisfaction, and laid the foun- 
dation of bis good fortune in future life. He 
continued in that office several years. Mr. Dow- 
ell, though diligent in business, filled up his 
leisure hours wiui the study of music, in which 
he made great proficiency. When an advertise- 
ment appeared, inviting candidates for the office 
of organist at Dulwich college, Mr. Dowell 
was chosen one of the two candidates to draw 
lots. Two bits of paper, of equal size and fold- 
ing are put into a glass, and then held to the 
candidates. It was offered to Dowell first; — 
with a trembling hand he took one, the other 
sticking to it came out of the glass, and dropped 
upon the floor. The master asked him if he 
would keep that he had got, or take the one 
that fell ; be hesitated, fearful that he had let 
the prize slip through his fingers ; but after a 
littie while said, with a faltering voice, he would 
keep thai he had got ; but he had not courage 
to open it. His opponent, who was no less a 
man afterwards than the famous Dr. Bumey, 
eagerly opened the other, which appeared a 
blank. Dowell then opened the other, and to 
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his unspeakable comfort saw the words " Ood's 
Gift;" and a gracious eift it was, for if it had 
not bieen so, he might, ur ought he knew, hare 
been obliged to seek pariah relief, as his eyes 
failed him so much, mat soon after his induc- 
tion he was totaUj unable to work at his profes- 
sion ; and as he nequently said, " God sent him 
there to fit him for heaven." His heart was 
filled with gratitude to his veiy reverend patron, 
Dr. Percy,* and he continued to discharge his 
duty until within a short time of his decease, 
which took place in his sixty-eigth year. 

1616, Mty 23. Died, Caleb Stowbb, a very 
ingenious and industrious printer, of Hackney, 
where he carried on a respectable business, and 
died, aged thirty-seven years, leaving a widow 
and four children to de{»ore his loss. He was a 
native of Taunton, in Somersetshire, and first 
commenced business in Paternoster-row, London. 
Mr. Stower was the author of Typogrt^hical 
Mmrh* %ted in correcting Proofs explained and 
txemj^ified, 8vo. ISOd. The Ckmpoiitor't and 
Pnuman'i Guide to the Art of Ptinting, royal 
12mo. 1808. The Printer's Grammar, 8vo. 
1808. The Pnntei'i Price Book, 8vo. 1814.— 
" The press," says Mr. Stower, " is the great en^ 
glue by which man is enabled to improve the 
foculties of his nature ; it is the preserver of the 
knowledge and acquirements of former genera- 
tions, and the great barrier when not preverted 
br the hand oif power, against the debasement 
of the human mrad, and the equalizing effects 
of despotism." 

1816. Bibliotheea Anglo Poetiea. This pub- 
lication is a splendid catalogue of old English 
poetry, compiled by Mr. Griffiths, for Messrs. 
Longman, in Paternoster-row, London, which 
excited great interest among the book collectors. 
In this catalogue it is stated, that, as many gen- 
tlemen mig^t wish to possess one of the precious 
volumes, the " afiair" would be decided by ballot. 
At the present suoh an announcement would be 
considered a jest. Even the books which ema- 
nated from the press of William Cazton, which 
a few years back would have produced from 
£150 to £200 and upwards, may be now occa- 
sionally met with for jCld or £20. To prove 
that even at the above period books had began 
to fall in price, the far-famed Bedford Missal, 
at the sale uf James Edwards, esq. of Harrow, 



* Thomas Percy, whon llteraiv talents need no en- 
comium, was a native of Bridgenotth, In ShropalilTe, and 
edocated at Oxford. He was rector of Wilbye. and vicar 
of Easton Mamlitt, In Northamptonshire) In 177s, he was 
dean of Carlisle, atid in 178S, bishop of Dromore, in Ire- 
land, where he died Sept. SO, 1811. In 17S4, he foniished 
notes fcHT an edition c^ the Spectator and Ouardiim, for 
wliich the Tonsons gave him one handled golneas. In 
17S5, he gave to the world his ReUqua of Ancient BngUsh 
Paetrg, which constitntes an era in the blstory of English 
litentnre in the eighteenth century, and may lie described 
as having been the means of amdtening a taste for the 
nnaflteted stnins of simple nanatlve and genuine passion. 
Thia woik lias gone throogh several editions. In 1 770, he 
condoeted the Strtkumterland HoumAoM Book throngh 
the press. For more than half a century Dr. Percy was 
weU known by varlons learned and ingenions publica- 
tions, and distinpiished by the most active and exem- 
plary pobUc and private virtaes. His only son died April 
», irss. 



April 11, 1816, was sold tothemarquisof Bland, 
ford for £687 11*. Sic transit gloria mtmdij— 
At this sale was also sold a very curions ud 
valuahle manuscript, entitled Psoftmitni Gran 
Latinum, folio, of tne ninth centuiT, upon vdlnoi, 
written in a very fair and legible nana, with tUt 
peculiarity, the Greek is written in Roman. The 
marquis of Douglas was the purchaser at£llO&. 

1816. The Holy Bible, 32mo. bemtifiilly 
printed by Mr. Corrall, of London. TUi 
diamond cation of the bible and prayer liaek, 
in the beauty of eye-stiainiag nunuteness snr- 
paased all others, and took the lead of all inbne 
efforts. Charles Whittingfaam, in smaU editioai 
of the Common Prayer, was eminently succesrfnl. 

1816, TttM 1 8. i>M, Isaac CLABKE,booksdler, 
Market-place, Manchester, aged seventy-thice 
years. By his general int^rity of character, 
and accuracy and punctuality in bnaness, iew 
tradesmengainedhigher req>ect than Mr.Claile. 

1816. "ne rev. J. Kam, a missionary fipomtbe 
London sode^, erected a printing press at Am- 
boyna, metropolis of the Dutch Molucca isles, in 
the Indian ocean. In 1820, a second press wm 
sent from London. 

1816. The first circulating library in Olasfpiw, 
established by John Smith : it oontiuned 30/100 
volumes. 

1816. Bibles issued from the Glasgow uni- 
versity printing-office, during the year, 200,000; 
and about 2,500,000 other books and tracts. 

1816. The EncycltymtiaEdiensiscoaaaeacei, 
edited by J Miller, forms six volumes 4to. 

1816. Journal of Science and the Arts, jmb- 
lished quarterly, edited at the royal institutioii 
of Great Britain. 

1816. The Colonial Times, printed and pub- 
lished by Mr. A. Bent, at Hobart town, a 
British settlement, established on the south-east 
coast of (Van Dieman's land, in 1804. lit 
Hobart Town Gazette was instituted in 18I& 
The first book from this press was the /firtorjf «f 
a fugitive exile named Michael Howe, who at tie 
head of twenty-eight other runaways disturM 
the tranquillity of the colony far six yean, 8vo. 
1818. This work derives importance from the 
singularity of the circumstance, and from tbe 
story. A copy is'in the Bodleian library, Oxfoii 

1817, Feb. Cobbett's Political Begisler ob- 
tuned a sale of fifty thousand copies weekly. 

1817. The Literary Gazette commenced.il 
was the first newspaper devoted to literature is 
England. 

1817,Jlf«rc/i 14. Died, James Gibson, priniw 
and bookseller, as Malton, Yorkshire, in the 36li 
year of his age. Mr. Gibson went to the assiies 
at York, as a witness,in apparently perfect healtk ; 
he was suddenly seized at his inn during the 
evening of the 13th, and died tbe follovisg 
morning. A very awful instance of the nn- 
certainty of human life. He was most exact 
and punctual in all his transactions as a trades- 
man, and in all his public duties; a cheerful 
companion; a warm sincere friend; never 10'- 
getful of benefits received ; and exemplary '« 
all the relative duties of life. 
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1817. According to the catalogue of the library 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Selec- 
timsfrom the Seripturet, in modem Greek, were 
printed at Corfu, capital of the island of Corfu, 
in the Ionian sea, probably by the rev. S. Wilson. 
In 1818 and the iollowins years we have a series 
of Corfu Gazettes, published at the government 
press, both in Italian and in modem Greek. At 
a more recent period, Mr. Lowndes, an English 
missionary, printed an Albanian, version of the 
Seripturts, at Corfu, which is supposed to be the 
first book ever printed in that language. 

1817. The English Baptist missionaries, at 
Serampore, presented a press and types, in 1816, 
to the Amencan Baptists, which were set up at 
Rangoon, a larg^ city and seaport of the Burmese 
empire, and early in 1817, Mr. Hough, printer, 
executed a Summary of Christian doctrine, in 
seven pages, and a Catechism, of six pages ; one 
thousand copies of the former, and three Qiousand 
copies of the latter work were printed. In the 
same year the Gospel of St. Matthew, translated 
into the Burmese language by Mr. F. Carey,* 
was printed at Rangoon. 

1817, April. Blackimod's Magazine, com- 
menced by William Blackwood, Edinbur^. In 
the management of the magazine, Mr. Black- 
wood at all times bore in his own person the 
duties connected with the editorship for seven- 
teen years,t with a degree of skill, on which it is 
not too much to say, that no small portion of the 
success of the work depended ; and it eventually 
reached a circulation not much short of ten 
thousand copies ; and,while reprinted in America, 
found its way from the publisher's warehouse 
into every other part of the world where the 
English language was spoken. Instead of the 
lame literary essays, and topographical and anti- 
quarian notices which formerly filled most of 
Uie magazines, Blackwood's presented articles 
of fiction, criticism, and observation, equal to 
the best composition of the kind which appeared 
in any other shape; to which were in time 
added political disquisitions, and it has ever since 
been a strenuous advocate for tory principles. 

1817. The Bibliographical Decameron; or ten 
days' pleasant discourse upon illuminated manu- 
scripts, and subjects connected with early engrav- 
ing, typography, and bibliography. By the rev. 
Thomas Frognal Dibdin. 3 vob. 8vo. 1817. 

1817, May 22. Roger Didot, formerly a 
paper manuiacturer in France, but now of Pad- 
dington, Middlesex, son of Peter Francis Didot, 
jun. late a celebrated printer in Paris, deceased, 
obtained a patent for certain improvements upon 
the machines already in use for making wove 
and laid paper in continued lengths, or separate 
sheets. 

• In ISU, Mr. Carejr obtained leave from the king o( 
Ava, the ancient capital of tlie Borfflese empire in tlieeast, 
to erect a prinUng-oiBce in tliat city, for the purpose of 
pabllshini; the Holy Scriptures In the Barmese lantmaye ; 
which pennission was immediately granted. 

t The amiable Thomas Pringle was the editor of Black. 
wotxPt Magaxint daring the lint six months of Its existence, 
and (or many years secretary to the London Anti-Slavery 
Society. He died at liondon, December 5, 1835. 



1817. Mr. John Murray, the eminent pub- 
lisher, in Albemarle-street, London, bought the 
works of the rev. George Crabbe,* for wUch he 
gave the munificent sura of £3000. 

1817, JuneQ. Thomas Jonathan Wooler, 
proprietor and editor of the Black Dwarf, was 
tried in the court of king's bench, London, for a 
presumed libel on his majesty's ministers ; when 
doubts arose respecting the validity of the ver- 
dict of guilty, there bmg ground to believe the 
jury were not unanimous. 

1817, June. A jpetition from Thomas Fisher 
to the House of Commons, against the act of 
parliament for enforcing eleven copies of a work 
which he was about to publish.f Mr. Fisher 
published, in 1813, The present circumstances of 
literary property in England considered, in a 
Letter to a member of parliament. London, 
1813. 8vo, See Cfenlleman's Magazine tot 1813. 

1817, Jidy 1. Myers's Mercantile Advertiser, 
No. 1, printed and published by James and 
Jonathan Smith, Liverpool. This paper was 
commenced and editea by Thomas Marshall 
Myers, whose n«iie it bears. 

1817, July. Bleale Blackwell, esq. gave 
to the stationers' company so much bank stock as 
at the time of his death would produce the annual 
sum of JSIOO, to be every year distributed 
equally amongst twenty deserving journeymen 
letter-press printers; the first distribution of 
which took place in October, 1821. 

1817, Dec. 18, 19, 20. William Hone, 
bookseller, London, tried in the court of king's 
bench, before Lord Ellenborough^ for publish- 
ing three separate parodies, and acquitted, ajfter 
an extemporaneous defence of seven hours on 
the first charge, eight hours on the second, and 
nine hours on the third. 



* George Crabbe was born December u, 17M, at Ald- 
boroagh. In Saffolk, where his father was an officer of tlie 
customs. He was educated at the Tillage scluiol, and in 
17A8 was apprenticed to a surgeon. In 1782, ttuooghtlie 
interest of Mr. Borlie, he was ordained by Dr. Yonge, then 
bishop of Norwich. It early occorred to liim, that if the 
characters of rustic society were painted in their actual 
lineaments, without the elevation and emlielliabment which 
the poetry of all ages had given to them, the result would 
be something strkingly novel, and not dntltnte of a moral 
use. The Village, a poem in two books, published In 1 781, 
was formed upon this plan ; and its correct, though some, 
times unseemly descriptions, made a strong impression 
upon the public mind. It was followed, in 1785, by a short 
poem entiUed The Newtpapert after which for many years 
Mr. Crabbe devoted himself to hLsderlc&l duties, and to 
theological study. In 1807, he re-appeared before the 
literary world with Tke Parisk Begttter, a longer com- 
position than either of the preceding, but devoted to the 
same unflattering views of rural life. The Borougk 
(1810), Talei in Vene (I8II), and Tales 0/ the Hall (181IH, 
were poetical works of considerable magnitude, published 
by Mr. Crablie during bis lifetime ; and a third series of 
Talei appeared after Ills death, which took place Feb. 3, 
1833. With all his severity, be has much tenderness ; and 
it must excite our surprise that tills quality is more ap- 
parent in his later than in his earlier poems. His works 
are also distinguished throughout by high moral aims. 

t Statement of the Grievances imposed on authors and 
publishers by the late copyright act. By sir Egerton 
Brydges, hart. ISI8. 

{ Edward ! jiw, lord EUenborouRh, was one of the sons 
of Edmund Law, bishop of Carlisle, who died August u, 
1787. and blether to George Henry Law, first bishop of 
Chester and afterwanis of Ely. He resigned the chief 
justiceship September 31, and died Dec. 13. isis. 

5 a 
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1817. Lithography, the idvenUon of Alois 
Senefelder, introduced into England by Mr. R. 
Ackermano, bookseller, of the Strand, London, 
and M. Willich. 

1817. The Round Table; a eollectim of Et- 
tayt on Literature, Men, and Momurt. These 
eways were the production of William Hazlitt* 
and lieigh Hunt, and first appeared in the 
columns of the Examiner newspaper, and col- 
lected into two volumes 8to. 

1817. The Sheffield Independent, printed and 
published by Henry Andrew Bacon.f 

1817. Zi(enityil({t)«r(M«r,publishedinLondon. 

1817. ShadfeU't Weekly Bmiew. This paper 
was set up expresslv to counteract the inflamma- 
tory publications of Cobbett, Wooler, Sherwin, 
Hone, and their coadjnton. 

1817. The Indo-Chmete Gleaner, an excellent 
quarterly publication, well known to orientalists: 
tnis was planned and conducted by Dr. Milne, 
in 1817, when the Dutch were owners of Mal- 
lacca ; and it continued until 1822, when Dr. 
Milne died, and his publication dropped. 

1818, Jan. 7. Dud, Peter Oedoe, the 
respectable and intelligent proprietor and editor 
of the Bury and Norwich Pott^ which was first 
published by him on Thursday, July II, 1782; 
the first number was given gratis, and after- 
wards sold at threepence. Mr. Gedge died at 
Bury St. Edmund's, aged fifty-nine years, and 
was buried in the parish church of St. Mary, 
with the following epitaph on a marble tablet. 

• Near this place are deposited the remains of Peter 
Oedge, printer, who estebllstaed the first newspaper tba!t 
ha* ever been pabllshed in this town. Like a worn out 
type, he is returned to the fonnder, in the hope at being 
recast In a better and more perfect mould. 

1818, Jan. 10. Died, Matthew Brown 
printer, late of St. John's-square, Clerkenwell] 

• William Hazlitt, the well known critical and miscel- 
laneoos writer, was bom In Shropshire, and educated at 
the Unitarian coDege, at Hackney. He began life as an 
artist, and thus obfatined a knowlege of art, which qnalliled 
him for the criticism In wliich he was afterwards eminent. 
Be then came to London, and was engaged as parliament- 
ary reporter for some of the daily papers, partlcalarly, 
abont 1809 and 1810, fbr the MornAg Chroniele. Tiom 
this laborioos but nsefbl drudgery, he was promoted to 
pmreyor of theatrical critiqoes, and other occasional 
paragraphs. Mr. BazUtt's first acknowledged literary 
production was An Buaf on the Prtnciplet of JEfMnaa 
Aetlan, in which much metaphysical acateness seems to 
hare been disidayed. But the work by which Hazlitt 
will be rememb^ed, and through which he desired to 
transmit his name to posterity. Is the lAfe of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. It was the greatest undertaking in whldi he 
•rer engaged. It ezhildta his powetftal mind In a position 
meet laTonrable for its display ; and presents an imper- 
ishable record of the strength and versatility of his genius. 
For some onaooonntable reason, which Hatlitt could never 
Ihthom, BidetiMod's Magaxine took an eztraordioairy 
pleasure in ridiculing him. They went beyond ridicule— 
they made him appear an that was base In public and 
private, until at last his fame became a sort of dangeroos 
notoriety. It was not surprising that a man of Hazlltt's 
solitary habits shouU llMl and resent this in his brooding 
moods. He did resent It, and fearftally, and the passion 
of revenge was instilled into his being, subdued only by 
the imperious presence of phnoaophy. He died Sept. is, 
IS30. He was twice married, and left an only son. 

t Hiere was a newsnaper published in Sheflleld about 
1738, called the Sk^ld Ptiilie AdvertUer, bearing the 
name of William Ward, as printer. 

t The first title was the Barr Poif and Unhertal Ad- 
riertieer. 



He was the son of Robert Brown, many yean a 
printer in Windmill-court, West Smithfield.— 
Both the father and son were respectable in thdr 
profession; and from their presses have issued 
many good and correct editions of the Greek and 
Roman classics. Mr. Robert Brown was master 
of the stationers' company in 1777, and died is 
the year 1781. Matthew had been a lireryman 
of the same company more than fifty years; uid 
was much esteemed by those who intimately 
knew him. He was modest and unassaming, 
and occasionally exhibited a vein of pleasantry 
and wit. His efforts in business were not suc- 
cessful. Yet his latter days were cheered by the 
kind regard of some of his oldest friends ; and 
he had the satisfaction of having been selected 
as a proper person to enjoy an annuity of £30 
bequeathed by Mr. William Bowyer, jnn. to be 

S'ven to a learned printer, under tne sanction of 
e stationers' company. He died at the age of 
seventy-two years, leaving five dutiful and &ec- 
tionate children. He was succeeded by Thomas 
Fam worth as the annuitant of Mr. Bowyer.* 

1818. Ata Spencer, afterwards of the firm of 
Draper, Underwood, & Co., introduced into Eng- 
land the art of medallic engraving. It has been 
ascertained beyond all doubt, that this invention 
is not of domestic growth in England. It was 
in the year I8I7 that a die-sinker of the name of 
Christian Gobrecht, then living at Philaddphia, 
produced by a machine an engraving, upon coji- 
per, of the medallic head of the emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia, several impressions of which 
were distributed in that city. This machine wis 
principally designed for ruling straight and 
waved lines ; it was employed in London, and 
its uses exhibited and explained by Mr. Spen- 
cer, to several artists. 

1818. The art ofprinting introduced into the 
Society islands at Tahiti or Otaheite, and the 
first books executed were the Spelling Booi, iSOO 
copies ; a Tahilan Catechim, 2,300 copies ; a col- 
lection of text* or extract* from Scripture ; and the 
GotpelcfSt.Lvk«,vihv!hhe&r{oT imprint, TaUti, 
printed at the Windward Miaion preu. The 
press was erected at Afareaitu, under the direc- 
tion of their king, Pomare, who took an especial 
interest in the proceedings of the first work, and 
who requested that he might be sent for when- 
ever the press should begin to work. A letter hai- 
ing been sent to inform him, says the missionanr, 
that we were nearly ready, he hastened to the 
printing oflice, accompanied by a few favonrite 
chiefs, and followed by a large concourse of peo- 
ple. I took the compoong-stick in my hand, and 
observing Pomare looking with curious delight 
at the new and shining types, I asked him if he 
would like to put together the first A. B., or al- 
phabet. His countenance lighted up as he an- 
swered in the afiirmative. I then placed the 
composing-stick in his hand ; he took the capital 
letters, one by one, and made up the alphabet. 

* A more detailed account of these charitable donatioM 
and benelhctians will be found in a pamphlet of 31 psji«> 
printed by order of the court, in isig, and given to escli 
liveryman. 
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He put the small letters together in the same 
manner; and the few monosyllables composing 
the first page of the small spelling-book, were 
afterwards added. The king examined, with 
great minuteness and pleasure, the form as it lay 
on the press, and prepared to take off the first 
sheet ever printed m his dominions. Having 
been told bow it was done, he jocosely chargea 
his companions not to look very particularly at 
him, or to laugh if he should not do it right. 
I put the ink-ball into his hand, and directed 
him to strike it two or three times upon the face 
of the letters: this he did, and then placing a 
sheet of clean paper upon the parchment, it waa 
covered down, turned under the press, and the 
king was directed to pull the handle : he did so, 
and when the printed sheet was lifted up, the 
chiefs and assistants rushed towards it, to see 
what effect the king's pressure had produced. 
When they beheld the letters black and large, 
and well-defined, there was a simultaneous ex- 
pression of wonder and delight. The king took 
up the sheet, and having looked first at the pa- 
per, and then at the types, with attentive ad- 
miration, handed it to one of his chiefs and 
expressed a wish to take another. He printed 
two more : and while he was so engaged, the first 
sheet was shown to the crowd without, who, 
when they saw it, raised one general shout of 
astonishment and joy. The king with his at- 
tendants passed by the printing-office every after- 
noon, and seldom omitted to call, and spend 
some time in watching the progress of the work. 
The curiosity awakened in the inhabitants of 
Afareaitu by the establishment of the press, was 
soon satisfied ; day after day Pomare visited the 
printing-office ; the chiefs applied to be admitted 
inside, while the people thronged the windows, 
doors, and every crevice through which they 
could peep, often involuntarily exclaiming, Be- 
ri-ta-ni-e ifenua paari, O Britain ! land of skill, 
or knowledge. The press soon became a matter 
of universal conversation ; and the facility with 
which books could be multiplied, filled the minds 
of the people in general with wonderful delight 
Multitudes arrived from every district of Eimeo, 
and even from other islands, to procure books 
and to see this astonishing machine. In 1820, 
a printing establishment was formed at Burder's 
point, a missionary station on the north east 
coast of the island of Otaheite. 

1818. HinU on the propriety of atahlithing a 
typographical lociety in Newcattle-upon-Tyne. 
Newcastle: printed for Emerson Chamley, 
MDCccxViii. pp. 8. Written by Mr. Brockett. 
A short time after printing these hints, the author 
and several other literary gentlemen belonging 
to Newcastle and its neighbourhood, formed 
themselves into a society, and agreed that the 
same should be denominated The Typographical 
Society of Newcattle-upan-Tyne, and Uiat their 
number should not exceed thirty. Two hundred 
copies were printed. — For the origin of this 
society, and the works printed by its memheis, 
see Martin's Hittory of Private Pretien, ^and 
the ffewcattlf Reprints and Local Tracti. 



1818, March 30. Died, Thomas Bennett, 
a deserving and intelligent journeyman printer, 
of London. He was bora at Chichester, Sussex, 
Feb. 12, 1746. In 1760 he was apprenticed to 
Mr. Lewis, printer, of Paternoster-row, London. 
At the expiration of his appienticeship, (after 
working a short time witn Mr. Richardson, 
author of Pamela, &c.) he entered into the em- 
ployment of Messrs. Bowyer and Nichols,* with 
whom he continued forty-seven years, and was 
so fortunate as to enjny two pensions which those 
benevolent gentlemen had severally allotted for 
indigent aged printers. He was secretary to the 
Union society, established for benevolent pur- 
poses, and affording money, in cases of death, 
of a member or his wife. Though anxious to be 
generally useful, bis family was the first object 
of his attention ; and the tender regard which 
was fell for him by his wife and children, prove 
him to have been a kind husband and an affec- 
tionate father. His last trial he bore with the 
resignation that became a christian, and his in- 
tellects remained unclouded to the last 

1818, April 23. Adoustus Appleoath, of 
Nelson-square, Great Suny-street, Surry, prin- 
ter, obtained a patent for certain improvements 
in the art of casting stereotype or other plates, 
for printing bank or bankers' notes, or other 
printed impiesaons, where difficulty of imitation 
is a desideratum. 

A very ingenious apparatus for printing bank 
notes was invented by Mr. Solly, but we believe 
never fully adopted by the bank of England. 
It is described in a volume published by the 
society of arts, and containing their report on the 
best means of preventing the forgery of bank 
notes. 

1818. Messrs. Cowper and Applegath, 
obtained a patent for improvement in printing 
presses to work by steam, and for rollers for dis- 
tributing the ink. 

1818, April 24. Died, John Griffiths, pro- 
prietor of the ChelteiJiam Chronicle. 

1818, June 20. A fire broke out on the premises 
of Mr. Joseph Downes, printer, Temple-bar, in 
the Strand, London, which entirely consumed 
the interior, and a large stock of books, printing 
materials, and other valuable property. 

* John Nichols, esq. now a member of the comt of 
■MteMnts, transferred to the company. In June, 1817, 
^600 fonr per cent, annoities, " as an addition of a smajl 
supplement to the works of mj late friend and partner, 
Mr. WUlam Bowyer," to pay the dividends to the persona 
mentioned in the fallowing list ; one of whom has worked 
for me more than fifty years, another much more than 
forty, and the others nearly thirty years. 

.^IS a- year to Thomas Bennett, in addition to the an - 
nnlty he noweqjoyg. 

tSt a-year to William Morlis, in addition to what he 
now enjoys, or may hereafter enjoy. 

On the death of Bennett, his ^1 5 to be divided into three 
annuities— for James Roussean, John Meeson, and James 
Robinson, if then livings — otherwise to any other com- 
positor or pressman, of good character, not less than 4S 
years of age, and who shall have been at least 21 years 
free of the stationers' company. 

On the death of Morlis, his five pounds to be added to 
the person who then stand* first on the list; so that 
eventually there will only be one annuitant of ten pounds, 
and two of five pounds each. 

The annuitants to be paid at the same tlmen as those 
of Mr. Bowyer. J. N. 
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1818. George Clymer, of Philadelphia, in 
North America, arrived in Ix>Ddon, and took out 
a patent for the Columbian Press, which he had 
invented some years before in America. No 
gpreater eulogium can be paid to this beautiful 
piece of mechanism, than the fact, that where 
the art of printing has extended its blessing, the 
Columbian press distributes the favour. 

1818, July 9. Died, Richard Beatniffe, 
an eminent bookseller at Norwich, and author of 
the Norfolk Tour. This worthy man was a 
native of Louth, in Lincolnshire, and was bom 
in 1740. He was brought up by his uncle, the 
rev. Samuel Beatniffe, rector of Gaywood and 
Bawsey, in the county of Norfolk, whose kind- 
ness and attention he gratefully acknowledges in 
his Norfolk Tour. At an early age he was 
placed with Mr. Hollingwortb, a bookseller, at 
Lynn, when, having become dissatisfied with his 
situation, he waited on his uncle, at Gaywood, to 
complain of the harsh treatment of his master. 
His uncle, after eying him attentively, said, 
" Richard, you look well ;" to which Richard 
immediately replied, " Yes, sir, I am perfectly 
well in health." "Then go back to your master," 
said his uncle, " and serve out your apprentice- 
ship, and never come to me again with your 
complaints." This advice of the uncle was im- 
plicitly obeyed, and Mr. Beatniffe completed his 
term of servitude to the complete satisfaction of 
his master. He was, however, the only appren- 
tice that ever did ; for although Mr. Holling- 
wortb was in business for more than forty years, 
and always had four apprentices at a time, they 
all, with the exception of Mr. Beatniffe, either 
ran away, went to sea, or enlisted into some 
regiment. Nor will this occasion any surprise, 
when it is known they were all compelled to 
sleep in the same bed, bad clean sheets but once 
a-year, and were dieted in the most economical 
manner. At the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship, Mr. HollingwoTth offered him the hand of 
his daughter, accompanied with the tempting 
lure of a share in his business; but the lady 
being verr deformed, and not according to Mr. 
Beatniffe 8 taste, he declined the offer, and re- 
paired to Norwich. Here he worked for some 
years as a journeyman bookbinder. On the 
failure of Mr. Jonathan Gleed, a bookseller, in 
London-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, Mr. 
Beatniffe, with the assistance of his old master, 
who generously lent him JC500, purchased the 
stock, and commenced business on his own ac- 
count. After having been settled here a short 
time, a dignitary of the cathedral stopped at the 
door, and inquired who had taken the concern ? 
On being told that it was Mr. Beatniffe, he 
replied, " Then I give him half a-year." His 
first catalogue was published in 1770, and his 
last in 1803, to which an appendix appeared in 
1808. In politics he was a very warm and 
decided tory ; and on one of his workmen once 
voting against that interest at a general election, 
was m>served to shed tears. For many years Mr. 
Beatniffe was supposed to possess as large and as 
valuable a stock of old books as any provincial 



bookseller in the kingdom. His decease took 
place at Norwich, in the seventy-ninth year of 
his age. His very valuable stock of books was 
disposed of by auction. His remains wen 
deposited in the nave of the church of 8t. Peter 
at Mancroft, in Norwich, where on a flat stoae 
is the following inscription to his memory : 

To the mem(»7 (rf 

RiCBABD BlATNIVrS, 

who died July the gtb, ISIS, 

aged 78; 

also 

Martha Dinah, wife of 

Richard Beatniffe, 

who died Jane the Otli, ISIC, 

ageddg. 

Mr. Richard Beatniffe will be remembered 
with respect by those who shared in the pleasure 
of his acquaintance : he was particulany blunt 
in his manners to his customers, and nuDj 
instances of his singularity in this respect ue 
related ; the following is well authenticated. A 
Scotch nobleman once called to purchase a bible: 
the bookseller took one down, and named his 
price. " 0, mon !" quoth his lordship, " I could 
buy it for much less at Edinburgh !" " Then, 
my lord," replied Mr. Beatniffe, replacing the 
volume on the shelf, and abruptly quitting bis 
lordship, " go to Edinburgh for it," 

1818, /u/y 28. The Kaleidoscope,* No. I. 
Printed and published by Egerton Smith and 
Co., Liverpool. This weekly publication, price 
threepence, was conducted with very consider- 
able ability for many vears. 

1818, Au(/. 11. Lied, John Gougb, book- 
seller, Dublin, a member of the Society of 
Friends. He was son of the celebrated John 
Gough, author of a Treatise on Arithmetic, 
History of the Quakers, and other works; and 
who, with his cotemporary, John Ruttv, con- 
tributed to raise hign in Dublin the literair 
character of the sect to which they belonged. 
John Gough theyounger, like his father, engaged 
with zeal in u%ful literary pursuits: he com- 
menced the business of a bookseller in Meath- 
street, and was long famous for compiling, edit- 
ing, and publishing cheap tracts and books for 
the instruction of children. His last and most 
original was, A Tour through Ireland in tks 
years 1813 and 1814, published in one large 
octavo volume. In order to answer, with mon 
appearance of impartiality, the strictures of 
some English writer, it is stated in the title- 
page that this tour vas also written by an 
Englishman, a fiction not according either vrilh 
the scrupulous veracity of his own character, or 
with that of the sect to which he belonged ; nor 
was it of any use, as the honest zeal of the 
author soop betrayed his country, in confuting 
some of those absurd calumnies which had been 
uttered against it. He seemed to inherit from 
his father not only his moral but his physical 
organization, the same literary and the sane 



* ThlB name was derived from the Kaleldoacope,* ne* 
optical instnunent. invented hj Dr. Brewster ofEdli). 
bargb, in the year 1818 
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constitutional propensity. The father died sud- 
denly in the act of revising his Tour through 
Ireutnd. He had left his desk to procure some 
medicines for his wife, and dropped dead while 
in the act of leaving the apothecary's shop. 

1818, Sept. 10. Died, Stephen Jackson, for 
more than forty-three years the respectable pro- 
prietor and editor of the Iptwich Journal, and 
nephew of Mr. Craighton, who tirst printed that 
paper Feb. 17, 1739. Mr. Jackson was in the 
employment of Mr. Woodfall, in London, at the 
time the Lettert of Juniui* were printed. He 
died at Tnswich, aged seven ty-oneyears, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Mr. Fostle Jackson, 
as proprietor of the Iptwich Journal. 

1818, Oct. 28. IHed, Griffith Wright, 
proprietor of the Leedt Intelligeneer, which he 
established in the year 1754 ; and was, perhaps, 
at the time of his death, the oldest proprietor of 
a newspaper in the kingdom. He died at Hare- 
hills, near Leeds, aged eighty-seven years. 

William Nichols was for about forty years a 
compositor in the Leedt Intelligencer office; he 
also filled several public situations in the town, 
viz., clerk of the markets, serjeant-at-mace, &c. 
and was a man much respected for his upright 
honest conduct. He died Dec. 22, 1815. 

1818, Nov. 4. James Hawlev, John Jack- 
son, Daniel GuLSTONj'and Charles Priest, 
pressmen, in the employ of Mr. Thome, printer, 
Ked Uon-court, Fleet-street, London, were con- 
victed, at Guildhall, of printing almanacks upon 
unstamped paper, from the forms they were em- 
ployed to work for the stationers' company. — 
The charge was fully proved against them, and 
they were sentenced to hard labour in the house of 
correction ; Jackson and Priest, three months ; 
Hawley, two months; and Gulston, one month. 

1818, Dec. 24. Died, James Cbutwell,! 
proprietor and editor of the Dorchetter and Sher- 
borne Journal ; in the conducting of which he 
displayed that love for his country, which in a 
narrower sphere he uniformly exemplified to 
evenr object around him. He died at Sherborne, 
aged forty-six years. 



* Sir Philip Fnmcls, nn at Dr. Fraads, tlie tmulator 
of Horace, waB « miweUaneoiu writer of Kpate, and tbe 
•appowd aathor of yimhif . He died December 31, 1 818. 

r Ridurd CnitveU, proprietor and editor of the BoM 
Cknmlele, was nnfortonatelv overioolied at the proper 
time. He died at CtadteDliain, Jose 1, 1793. A coiuden- 
tiooe performance of t^ doty towards Ood, and an 
OBbooiHled benevolence towards Us fellow-creatnres, 
were bis rules of action in every relation of 1^ state and 
sttnatlon. If we consider bim in a professional point of 
new, the deservedly celebrated Bible of bishop WUson, in 
3 Tols. 4to. which he printed, and the extensive drcolation 
of the Batk Chnmtele, which his own unremitted exertion 
«M»ed to respectability, are monaments of his superior 
skill and persevering industry. But, if we view Um in 
the more endearing lights of a neighbour, father, and a 
oiristlan, his memory takes a fcrther hold on onr regard 
udiespect. His tMendship was warm, sincere, and active; 
Us heart, tender and afllsctlonate g his religion, pore and 
ptactleal. This, Indeed, was a principle wliich he never 
tost sight ct, amid the hurry of business, or in the quiet 
Of domestic enjoyment ; genuine, fervent, and sincere, 
it ani m ated him with hope in ttie hour of affliction, 
nabled him to bear the pains and languor of a tedious 
ffinen with calmness and resignation, and, when the 
mgbt of the grave opened upon him, to repose his head 
upon the pillow of death in tranquillity and peace. 



1818, Jan. 3. The Manchetter Observer, No. 
1. Printed and published by the proprietor, 
Thomas Rogeison. Saturday. This paper, 
after changing bands many times,* was discon- 
tinued, June 21, 1821. 

1818, May 23. The Wettmorland Gazette, 
No. 1, published at Kendal. 

1818. The Scotsman, published at Edinburgh ■ 

1818. T^ Edinburgh Magazine. 

1818. The Edinburgh Philoiophical Journal. 

1818, Nov. 7. The Spectator, No. 1. Printed 
by Thomas Wilkinson, for John Knight, Man- 
chester. Saturday. 

1819, Jan. 1. Died, William Harrod, a 
worthy but eccentric printer and bookseller. He 
was the son of a respectable printer and book- 
seller at Market Harborough, in Leicestershire, 
who was also master of the free school in that 
town. William was bred to his father's pro- 
fession ; and, after having worked some time as 
a journeyman in London, commenced business 
on his own account, at Stamford, where he be- 
came an alderman; and published the Hittory 
and Antiquitiet of Stamford and St. Martin, 
compiled chiefly nom the annals of the rev. F. 
Peck, with notes ; to which is added, their pre- 
sent state, including Burghley, 1785, two vols. 
12mo. In 1788 be projected a republication 
and continuation of Wright's Hittory and An- 
tiquitiet of Rutland ; but the work was discon- 
tinued, aiter the appearance of two numbers, for 
want of proper encouragement. Whilst residing 
at Stamford, he also commenced a newspaper, of 
which he was the editor and the sole working 
printer; but the sale not being at all encouraging, 
lie soon desisted. He afterwards removed to 
Mansfield ; and published the Hittory ofMant- 
field and iti Environt, in two parts, 1804, 4to. 
On a smartly contested election for the town of 
Nuttingbam.Mr. Harrod compiled and published 
a very facetious volume, under the title of Coke 
and 'Birch. The paper war, carried on at the 
Nottingham election, 1803 ; containing the whole 
of the addresses, songs, squibs, &c. On the 
death of bis father, which took place December 
11, 1806, Mr. Harrod returned to Market Har- 
borough, the place of his nativity, and published 
the Hittory of Market Harborough, in Leicetter- 
shire, and itt Vicinity, 1808. Here he hoped to 
have ended his days with comfort, but a second 
marriage embroiled him in difficulties, which at 
length compelled him to relinquish his business, 
and his death took place at Birmingham in con- 
sequence of an apoplectic fit. He left a son and 
two daughters by the first wife, and two young 
children by the second. Notwithshstanding his 
eccentricities, Mr. Harrod was much respected 



* Mr. James Wroe, now a bookseUer at Manchester, was 
a proprietor of the JfoncAafer Oitener, and in the coarse 
of roar months had no less than thirteen processes against 
him and his family, for what were deemed libels. On 
September 92, Isiff, Mrs. Wroe and a shop boy were taken 
into custody for merely vending the papers (Mr. Wroe 
being then in prison] 1 she liad an infkntonly Hve montba 
old at her breast, and, after being some time In custody, 
was discharged upon two persons giving liail for jgso each. 
This was the second time she was in priTOn within ten days. 
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1810. Sib Thomas Phillips, bart, of Mid- 
dlehill, in Wiltshire, a diligent collector of 
manuscripts and rare books, erected a private 
press at his residence, at which he struck off 
from time to time a few catalogues of some of 
his collections, and other pieces, but none of 
them bears an imprint, except one, the Cata- 
logue of Anthony a Wood's manuscripts, which 
has, Typis medio-montcmit, in turn Lativienn 
reimpretsut. 1824. 

1819, March. Benjamin Foster, of Black- 
friars-road, London, invented an inking cylinder 
for the purpose of distributing the ink in more 
equal proportions before it is taken on the roller 
that passes over the types. 

1819, April. Died, J. Parkhouse, printer and 
bookseller, of Tiverton, in Devonshire, of which 
place he was also a native, and was descended in 
the female line from tlie family of Gay, the poet. 
He was originally designed for the church ; but on 
the death of his patrons, or some other disap- 
pointment, he commenced printer and bookseller. 
For many years he had been engaged in pre- 
paring for the press a Talrmidic Lacieon. He 
was a member of the corporation of Tiverton, 
and a man of singfular industry and unbounded 
reputation.* 

1819, May 18. Died, William Core, book- 
seller, at Leith, who carried on business, in the 
same premises, for the long period of fifty-five 
years, and was &ther of the bookselling pro- 
fession in Scotland. He commenced bookseller 
in 1764, in the shop now occupied by Messrs. 
Reid and Son ; and his stock, consisting princi- 
pally of minor publications, and the common 
articles of stationerv, was not very extensive. 
Bt perseverance and economy, his trade gradu- 
ally increased, though it is somewhat doubtful 
if ever he attained to easy circumstances. He 
was a most indefatigable person, however ; for 
he has been known to travel to Fdinburgh three 
or four times in one day for the purpose of sup- 
plying the orders of nis customers; and he 
would have performed the journey to obtain a 
sixpenny pamphlet.f He was a ready-money 
dealer; and whatever he purchased was paid 
in cash, and carried away by him on the instant. 
Mr. Coke possessed a rather quick and irritable 
temper, and his politics being decidedly of the 

• iin. Hmmh Cowtey, antborof the BelUft Stratagem, 
and other comedies, was the danchter of Mr. FarkhooK, 
and was bora at Tiverton, in 174s. In 1773 ahe married 
Mr. Oowlev, in the service of the Seat India Company at 
Bencal, tj whom ahe liad aereral children. It was not 
nnttfthe year I77<l that Mn. Cowley appeared aa a dra- 
matic writer, hot snch was the •neeeas of her iint piece 
Uiat she was indnced to proceed, and produced many 
comedieaandfkrcesinquiclcaooceaaion. In all, with con- 
■iderable elegance and variety of style, she comUneatliat 
happy observation of natoral life and manners which fdr- 
nishes well.dlacriminated characten, and appoaite hnmoor 
and satire, &ree from the nnieal ezagcentions of imsgina- 
tion. Mra. Cowley wasthe'-AnnaMatilda"arthe "Delia 
Cmaea" school. She died at Tiverton, March II, iBOt. 

t A ealcnlation was made from Mr. Coite's own in- 
formation, respecting his Journeys between Leith and Bdin- 
burgh, when it was found that he had wallied a distance 
more tlian twice equal to tbe circumference of the globe. 
The late Mr. David Ramsay, pabllsher of the Courtmt, 
used to compare him to a sqntnel in a cage, always en- 
deavouring to get to the top. 



Pitt school, he was often embroiled in some 
laughable altercations. One day, having orer- 
heated himself so much in walking from Leitli 
to Edinburgh, that on arriving at bis fiieiid 
bailie Creech, the publisher's shop, he sent for a 
small quantity of whiskey to bathe his foniiead, 
as the fatigue had produced a very severe head- 
ache. Creech, who entered whilst the remedy 
was applying, exclaimed — " Bless me ! wbu 5 
that you are doing Mr. Coke ?" " Rubbing mj 
head with whiskey," was the reply. " No won- 
der," rejoined the civic Joe Miller, " thit you 
are so verv hot-headed .'" Mr. Coke lived to be 
above eighty years of age. He was married and 
had a family. His son wentto sea, and was nerer 
heard of. Three of his daughters resided in 
Edinburgh ; we cannot say how many are alire. 
— From Kay's Edinburgh Portraitt. 

1819, May 24. William Rutt, printer and 
stereotype founder at Shacklewell, near London, 
obtainea a patent for improvements in printing 
machines, wliich improvements do not exteno 
to the inking apparatus. 

1819. Messrs. Perkins and Co. of Philadel. 
phia, introduced into London a mode of engnr- 
mg on soft steel, which, when hardened, will 
multiply fine impressions indefinitely. 

1819, /une. Died, Francis William Buc- 
OEN, an active and laborious writer for thepiev, 
and some time co-editor of the Morning Pott. 
He began his career as a hom-boy to vend the 
Sun, whenever it contained extraordinarynevs; 
then became amanuensis to the late Mr.Willich, 
under whom he studied the German and Frencl 
languages, and afterwards set up for himself is 
editor of a monthly volume of translated tiarek 
He soon after appeared as editor of an annual 
volume, called the Flowert of Literature,* and as 
conductor of a newspaper called the Phcnix.— 
He commenced a Sunday newspaper, called the 
Political Register, in opposition to Mr. William 
Cobbett,but was ruined by the speculation. As 
none of these, nor other projects, would proride 
for a powing family, he latterly Uvea on a 
salary derived from assisting in tlie management 
of the Morning Pott. Incessant care undennined 
his constitution, and he sunk under a general 
decline in the forty-second year of his age. Hit 
connections and immediate interests led him to 
support the administration and measures of the 
day ; but in his private character he was amiable, 
ingenuous, and benevolent. Mr. Blagden had 
long in his possession a copy of the Booh,\ as it 
was emphatically denominated, and announced 
his intention of publishing its contents in his 
newspaper, but was prevented by an injunction 
from the lord chancellor. 

1819, June 9. Died, Robert Pbck, for up- 
wards of twenty years the printer and proprietor 
of the Hvdl Packet- He died at Kingston-upon- 
Hull, aged forty-five years, much respected. 



* Flowtrto/ LUerature, lSOa-9, 7 vols. ISmo. The eaiir 
volumes were compiled in association witii the late ler 
P. Prevost. 

t Leiten (0 the PrUieeu of Walei, comfirMiv '*' "'> 
true HUlory of the celetralei Book. Sro. I81S. 
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1819, June 16. Died, Thomas Hall, for 
many yeais the highly respected proprietor of 
the Worcester Herald. He died at his residence 
at Cheltenham, aged sixty-three years. 

1819. The English church missionary society 
sent out Mr. Thomas Brown to Benares, a large 
and celebrated city of great antiquity, situated 
on the left bank of the river Ganges, capital of 
the district of Benares, in Hindostan, with all 
the materials of a printing establishment. 

1819, June. Mr. Daniel Lizars, engraver, of 
Edinburgh, invented a method of engraving upon 
copper to imitate a wood cut, the first specimen 
of which appeared in the frontispiece to Petei'$ 
Letters to hu Kinrfolk, three vols. 8to. 1819. 

1819. Matthew West, printer, Capel-street, 
Dublin, introduced the first public stereotype 
foundry into Ireland. 

1819, June 26. The premises of Messrs. 
Bensley and Son, printers, extending from Bolt- 
court to the back of Gough-square, Fleet-street, 
London, totally destroyed by fire, inclnding the 

Srinting offices, warehouses, and a part of the 
welling-house in Bolt-court, formerly the resi- 
dence of Dr. Johnson; several other houses were 
much damaged. 

1819. Composition rollers were introduced to 
the profession, which rapidly became general. 

1819. Stereotype applied in printing tabular 
work, in Coxhead's Ready Reckoner, and of 
Logarithnu. 

1819, Jvly 12. Died, Robert Christopher, 
printer and bookseller, at Stockton-upon-Tees, 
Durham, in his sixtv-ninth year. He had been 
in business nearly fitly years. During the whole 
of this period he was remarkable for assiduity, 
punctuality, and scrupulous integrity; whereso- 
ever known he was respected. His whole life 
was marked by such liberality and benificence, 
as more know bow to praise, than how to imitate. 

1819, Nov. 16. Richard Carlisle, book- 
seller, Fleet-street, London, convicted of pub- 
lishing Paine's Age of Reamn, and sentenced to 
three years' imprisonment in Dorchester jail, and 
fined £1500. 

1819. The Indicator. This was a weekly pub- 
lication by Leigh Hunt, and was a professed 
attempt to revive the interest that had been taken 
more than a century before, in such periodical 
essays, recommended neither by party politics 
nor any other stimulus derived from tne topics 
and passions of the day, but addressing them- 
selves to our common humanity in its permanent 
tastes and affections. We fear the design was 
not crowned with any very large success. The 
circulation of the work was but limited ; and 
the lot of the author was to find at must " fit 
audience, though few." In 1834 the papers were 
collected, and published in two volumes, crown 
8vo. price 1 2s. 

1819,JVot). 1. The North Georgia Gazetteand 
Winter Chronicle, No. 1. During the voyage 
undertaken for the discovery of a north-west pas- 
sage by captain Edward Parry, in the ships 
Hecla and Griper, in 1819 and 'l 820, a printing 
nress, which had been taken onboard the Hecla, 



was set to work, upon the ships being icelocked 
for the winter, in Winter Harbour, off Melville 
island, situate in the North polar sea, in latitude 
74 N. lon^tude 112 W. and the above paper 
was published until the 20th of March, 1820, 
when No. 21, closed the labours of the press. — 
This paper was afterwards reprinted in London. 

1819, Dec. 15. A meeting of booksellers and 
printers, resident in the city of London and the 
neighbourhood thereof, was held at the London 
cofiee-house, Ludgate-hill, to consider the pro- 
visions of a bill then before parliament, for the 
more effectual prevention and punislunent of 
blasphemous and seditious libels, Joseph Butter- 
worth, esq. in the chair. The resolutions em> 
bodied in this petition, for eloquence and argu- 
ment, are not to be surpassed by any production 
of the same nature. Its effect was, to place 
Botany Bay one stage more distant, by the inter- 
vention of such a trifle as '^simple bmishment " 
at the offender's own expense, to a foreign 
country. 

1819, Die. 30. Act 60 Geo. III. c. viii.— For 
the more effectual prevention and punishment of 
blasphemous and seditious Libels : — 

1. That from and after the passing of the act, 
in every case in which any verdict or judgment 
by default shall be had against any person for 
composing, printing, or publishing any blasphe- 
mous libel, or any seditious libel, tending to 
bring into hatred or contempt the person of his 
majesty, his heirs or successors, or the regent, 
or the government and constitution of the united 
kingdom as by law established, or either house 
of parliament, or to excite his majesty's subjects 
to attempt the alteration of any matter in chureh 
or state as by law established, otherwise than by 
lawful means, it shall be lawful for the judge, 
or the court before whom or in which such ver- 
dict shall have been given, or the court in which 
such iudgment by default shall be had, to make 
an order for the seizure and carrying away and 
detaining in safe custody, in such manner as 
shall be directed in such order, all copies of the 
libel which shall be in the possession of the per- 
son against whom such verdict or judgment shall 
have been had, or in the possession of any other 
person named in the order for his use; evidence 
upon oath having been previously given to the 
satisfaction of such court or judge, that a copy 
orcopiesofthesaid libel is or are in the possession 
of such other person for the use of the person 
against whom such verdict or judgment shall 
have been had as aforesaid ; and in every such 
case it shall be lawful for any justice of the 
peace, or for any constable or other peace-officer 
acting under any such order, or for any person 
or persons acting with or in aid of any such jus- 
tice of the peace, constable, or other peace- 
officer, to search for any copies of such libel in 
any house, building, or other place whatsoever 
belonging to the person against whom any such 
verdict or judgment shall have been had, or to 
any other person so named, in whose possession 
any copies of any such libel, belonging to the 
person against whom any such verdict or judg- 
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ment shall hare been had, shall be ; and iu case 
admission shall be refused or not obtained within 
a reasonable time after it shall have been first 
demanded, to enter by force by day into any 
such house, building, or place whatsoever, and 
to carry away all copies of the libel there found, 
and to detain the same in safe custody until the 
same shall be restored under the provisions of 
this act, or disposed of according to any further 
order made in relation thereto. 

2. That if in any case as aforesaid judgment 
shall be arrested, or if, afler judgment shall 
hare been entered, the same shall be reversed 
upon any writ of enor, all copies so seized shall 
be forthwith returned to the person or persons 
from whom the same shall have been so taken 
as aforesaid, free of all charge and expense, and 
without the payment of anv fees whatever ; and 
in every case in which final judgment shall be 
entered upon the verdict so found against the 
person or persons charged with having composed, 
printed, or published such libel, then all copies 
so seized shall be disposed of as the court in 
which such judgment shall be given shall order 
and direct. 

3. Provided that in Scotland, in every case in 
which any person or persons shall be found guilty 
before the court of justiciary, of composing, 
printing, or publishing any blasphemous or 
seditions libel, or where sentence of fugitation 
shall have been pronounced ajgainst any person 
or persons, in consequence of their failmg to 
appear to answer to any indictment charging 
them with having composed, printed,or published 
any such libel, Uiea and in either of such cases, 
it shall and may be lawful for the said court to 
make an order for the seizure, carrying away, 
and detaining in safe custody, all copies of the 
libel in the possession of anv such person or per- 
sons, or in ue possession of any other person or 
persons named in such order, for his or their 
use, evidence upon oath having been previously 
given to the satisfaction of sucn court or judge, 
that a copy or copies of the said libel is or are in 
the possession ot such other person for the use 
of the person against whom such verdict or 
judgment, shall have been had as aforesaid; and 
every such order so made shall and may be 
carried into efiect, in such and the same manner 
as any order made by the court of justiciary, or 
any circuit court of justiciary, may be carried 
into effect according to the law and practice of 
Scotland : provided always, that in the event of 
any person or persons being reponed against any 
such sentence of fugitation, and being thereafter 
acquitted, all copies so seized shall be forthwith 
returned to the person or persons from whom the 
same shall hare been so taken as aforesaid ; and 
in all other cases, the copies so seized shall be 
disposed of in such manner as the said court 
may direct. 

4. That if any person shall be legally con- 
victed of having, after the passing of this act, 
composed, printed, or published any blasphemous 
libel or any other seditious libel as aforesaid, and 
shall, after being so convicted, oAend a second 



time, and be thereof legally convicted before my 
commission of oyer and terminer or gaol ddiveiy, 
or in bis majesty's court of king's bench, sndi 
person may, on such second conviction, be id- 
judged, at the discretion of the court, either to 
suffer such punisment as may now by law be 
inflicted in cases of high misdemeanors, or to be 
banished from the united kingdom, and all otbei 
parts of his majesty's dominions, for such tern 
of years as the court in which such conviction 
shall take place shall order. 
' 5. That in case any person so sentenced isd 
ordered to be banishea as aforesaid, shall not 
depart from this united kingdom within thiit; 
davs afler the pronouncing ofsuch sentence ud 
order as aforesaid, for the purpose of going iiu 
such banishment as aforesaid, it shall and may 
be lawful to and for his majesty to convey suck 
person to such parts out of the dominions of hii 
said 'inajesty, as his majesty by and with tlu 
advice of his privy council shall direct. 

6. That if any offender, who shall be so 
ordered by any such court as aforesaid to be 
banished in manner aforesaid, shall after the end 
of forty davs from the time such sentence and 
order liath been pronounced, be at large witUi 
any part [of the united kingdom, or any olhei 
part of his majesty's dominions, without some 
lawful cause, before the expiration of the tem 
for which such offender shall nave been so oidend 
to be banished as aforesaid, everysuch offender 
being' so at large as aforesaid, being thereof 
lawfully convictM, shall be transported to sudi 
place as shall be appointed by his majesty for 
any term not exceeding fourteen years; and sadi 
offender may be tried, either before any justicei of 
assize, oyer and terminer, great sessions, or giol 
delivery, for the county, city, liberty, borough, 
or place where such offender shall be appie- 
hended and taken, or where he or she was sen- 
tenced to banishment; and the clerk of assiie, 
clerk of the peace, or other clerk or officer of 
the court having the custody of the records when 
such order of ^mishment shall have been made, 
shall, when thereunto required on his majesty 
behalf, make out and give a certificate in «nt- 
ing, signed by him, containing the effect and 
suMtance only (omitting the formal part) of 
every indictment and conviction of such offen- 
der, and of the order for his or her banisbnient, 
to the justices of assize, oyer and terminer, gieat 
sessions, or gaol delivery, where such offendei 
shall be indicted, for which certificate six shil- 
lings and eightpence, and no more shall be paid, 
ana which certificate shall be sufficient proof of 
ihe conviction and order for banishment of an; 
such offender. 

The remaining clauses relate only to the mode 
of proceeding in case of former conviction, limi- 
tation of actions, &c. 

1819. Act 60 Geo. III. cap. ix.— ro tuhjed 
certain Publicationt to the Dutiet of Stamps np<m 
NewspaperM, and to make other regulatumt for 
restraimmg the abuses arising from the publieatio* 
of UasphJtemous and seditious Libels ; 

Recites, that pamphlets and printed papfr 
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containing observations upon public events and 
occurrences, tending to excite hatred and con- 
tempt of the government and constitution of 
these realms as by law established, and also vili- 
fring our holy religion, have lately been pub- 
lished in great numbers, and at very small 
prices ; and it is expedient that the same should 
be restrained, and enacts: 

1. That all pamphlets and papers containing 
any public news, intelli^nce, or occurrences, or 
any remarks or observations thereon, or upon any 
matter in church or state, printed in any part of 
the united kingdom for sale, and published 
periodically, or in parts or numbers, at intervals 
not exceeding twenty-six days between the pub- 
lication of any two such pamphlets or papers, 
parts or numbers, where any of the said pam- 
phlets or papers, parts or numbers respectively, 
shall not exceed two sheets, or shall be published 
for sale for a less sum than sixpence, exclusive 
of the duty by this act imposed thereon, shall 
be deemed and taken to \>e newspapers within 
the true intent and meaning of several other 
acts of parliament now in force relating to news- 
papers ; and be subject to such and the same 
duties of stamps, with such and the same allow- 
ances and discounts, as newspapers printed in 
Great Britain and Ireland respectively, now are 
subject unto, under, and by virtue of the said 
recited acts of parliament, and shall be printed, 
published, and distributed under and subject to 
all such and the like rules, regulations, restric- 
tions, provisions, penalties, and forfeitures, as 
are contained in the said recited acts, or either 
of them. 

2. That no quantity of paper less than a 
quantity equal to twenty-one inches in length 
and seventeen inches in breadth, in whatever 
way or form the same may be made, or may be 
divided into leaves, or in whatever way the same 
may be printed, shall be deemed or taken to be 
a sheet of paper withiii the meaning and for the 
purposes of this act. 

3. That no cover or blank leaf, or any other 
leaf upon which any advertisement or other 
notice shall be printed, shall, for the purposes 
of this act be deemed or taken to be a part of any 
such pamphlet, paper, part, or number aforesaid. 

4. That all pamphlets and papers containing 
any public news, intelligence, or occurrences, 
ur any such remarks or observations as aforesaid, 
printed for sale, and published periodically, or 
lu parts or numbers, at intervals exceeding 
twenty-six days between any two such pamphlets 
or papers, parts or numbers, and which said 
pamphlets, papers, parts, or numbers respectively, 
shall not exceed two sheets, or which shall be 
published for sale at a less price than sixpence, 
shall be first published on toe first i^iiy of every 
calendar month, or within two days' before or 
after that day, and at no other time ; and that 
if any person or persons shall first publish or 
cause to be published any such pamphlet, paper, 
part, or number aforesaid, on any other day or 
time, he or they shall forfeit for every such 
offence the sum of twenty pounds. 



6. That upon every pamphlet or paper con- 
taining any public news, intelligence, or occur- 
rences, or any remarks or observations thereon, 
or upon any matter in church or state, printed in 
anv part of the united kingdom for sale, and pub- 
lished periodically, or in parts or numbei8, at 
intervaJs not exceeding twenty-six days between 
the publication of any two such pamphlets or 
papers, parts or numbers, and upon every paut 
or number thereof, shall be printed the full 
price at which every such pamphlet, paper, part, 
or number shall be published for sale, and also 
the day on which the same is tirst published ; and 
if any person shall publish any such pamphlet, 
paper, part or number, without the said price 
and day being printed thereon, or if any person 
shall at any time within two months after the 
day of publication printed thereon as aforesaid, 
sell or expose to sale any such pamphlet, paper, 
part, or number, or any portion ur part of such 
pamphlet, paper, part, or number, upon which 
the price so printed as aforesaid shall be six- 
pence, or above that sum, for a less price than 
sixpence, every such person shall for every such 
offence forfeit and pay the sum of twenty pounds. 

6. Provided always, that nothing in this act 
shall extend or be construed to extend to subject 
any person publishing any ]>amphlet or paper to 
any penalty for any allowance in price made by 
the person for whom and on whose behalf, and 
for whose profit, benefit, or advantage, the same 
shall have been first published, to any bookseller 
or distributor, or other person to whom the same 
shall be sold for the purpose of retailing the same. 

7. That all pamphlets and papers which are 
by this act declared to be subject to the stamp 
duties upon newspapers, shall be freed and dis- 
charged from all the stamp duties and regula- 
tions contained in any act of parliament relating 
to pamphlets. 

8. That no person, from and after thirty days 
after the passing of this act, shall print or pub- 
lish for sme, any newspaper, or any pamphlet or 
other paper containing any public news, intelli- 
gence, or occurrences, or any remarks or obser- 
vations thereon, or upon any matter in church 
or state, which shall not exceed two sheets, or 
which shall be published for sale at a less price 
than sixpence, until he or she shall have entered 
into a recognizance, in the sum of three hun- 
dred pounds, if such newspaper, pamphlet, or 
paper shall be printed in London or within twenty 
miles thereof, and in the sum of two hundred 
pounds, if such newspaper, .Sec. shall be printed 
elsewhere in the united kingdom, and his or her 
sureties in a like sum in the whole, conditioned 
that such printer or publisher shall pay to his 
majesty, his heirs and successors, every such fine 
or penalty as may at any time be imposed upon 
or adjudged against him or her, by reason of any 
conviction for prinring or publishing any blas- 
phemous or seditious libel, at any time after the 
entering into such recognizance or executing 
such bond ; and that every person who sball 
print or first publish any such newspaper, pam- 
phlet, or other paper, without hayinp entered 
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into mich recognizance, or executed and delirered 
such bond with such sureties as aforesaid, shall, 
for every such offence, forfeit the sum of jE20. 

9. If sureties pay any part of the money for 
-which they are bound, or oecome bankrupt, new 
reco^izance or bond with sureties must be given. 

10. Provided sureties may withdraw from 
recognizance upon giving notice, and new recog- 
nizance to be entered into. 

11. Bonds not to be subject to stamp duty. 

12. Lists of recognizances and bonds taken, to 
be transmitted to commissioners of stamps in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, respectively. 

1 3. And whereas the printer orpublisher of any 
newspaper, and of any pamphlet and paper 
hereby enacted to be deemed and taken to be a 
newspaper, will, after the passing of this act, be 
bound, under and hy virtue of the provisions 
contained in the said acts made and passed in 
the thirty-eighth and fifty-fifth years of his 
majesty's reign respectively, to deliver to the 
commissioners of stamps in Great Britain and 
Ireland respectively, or some distributor of 
stamps or other officer, on the day on which the 
same is published, or within a certain time after- 
wards, one of the newspapers, pamphlets, or 
papers so published, signed as in the said acts is 
respectively directed : and whereas it is expedi- 
ent that the same or similar provisions and regu- 
lations should extend and be applied to all pam- 
phlets and papers, whether published periodi- 
cally or not, and which shall contain any public 
news, intelligence, or occurrence, or any remarks 
or observations thereon, or upon any matter in 
church or state, and which shall not exceed two 
sheets as aforesaid, or which shall be published 
for sale at a less price than sixpence ; be it there- 
fore enacted, that from and after ten days after 
the passing of this act, the printer or publisher 
of any pamphlet or other paper for sale, contain- 
ing any public news, intelligence, or occurrences, 
or any remarks or observations thereon, or on any 
matter in church or state, shall, upon every day 
upon which the same shall be published, or 
within six days after,deliverto the commissioners 
of stamps for Great Britain and Ireland respec- 
tively, at their head offices, or to some distributor 
or officer to be appointed by them to receive the 
same, and whom they are hereby required to 
appoint for that purpose, one of the pamphlets 
or papers so publisDed upon each such day, 
signed hj the printer or publisher thereof, in his 
hand-wnting, with his name and place of abode; 
and the same shall be carefully kept by the said 
commissioners, or such distributor or officer as 
aforesaid, in such manner as the said commis- 
sioners shall direct ; and such printer or publisher 
shall be entitled to demand and receive from the 
commissioners, or such distributor or officer, the 
amount of the retail price of such pamphlet or 
paper so delivered ; and in every case in which 
the printer and publisher of such pamphlet or 
paper shall neglect to deliver one such pamphlet 
or paper in the manner hereinbefore directed, 
such printer and publisher shall, for every such 
neglect respectively, forfeit and lose jGlOO. 



14. Provided always, that is ease the itid 
commissioners, or such distributor or offica 
aforesaid, shall refiise to receive or pay for n; 
copy of such pamphlet or paper oneied to be 
delivered to them or him as aforesaid, for oi on 
account of the same not being within tlie true 
intent and meaning of this act, suchconunison- 
ers, distributor, or officer shall, if required so to 
do, give and deliver to such printer or puUiiket 
a certificate in writing, that a copy of such pam. 
phlet or paper had been by him duly offered to 
be deliverea, and such printer or publisher sbill 
thereupon be freed and discharged from aay 
penalty for not having delivered such copy u 
aforesaid. 

15. That if any person shall sell or expose to 
sale any pamphlet or other paper not being dnl; 
stamped, if required to be stamped, such penog 
shall, for every such offence, forfeit the inm of 
twenty pounds. 

16. That it shall be lawful for aay of hii 
majesty's courts of record at Westminster a 
Dublin, or of great session in Wales, or tsj 
judge thereof respectively, or for any conit of 
quarter or general sessions of the peace, or lot 
any justice of the peace before whom any pesn 
charged with having printed or publisheil ur 
blasphemous, seditious, or malicious libel, shall 
be brought for the purpose of giving bail npffl 
such charge, to mtike it a part of the cooditioi 
of the recognizance to be entered into by such 
person and his or her bail, that the peison so 
charged shall be of good behaviour during the 

continuance of such recognizance. 

17. Recovery of penalties. Provided always, 
that no larger amount in the whole than one 
hundred pounds shall be recoverable or recoreted 
before any justices of the peace, for any soch 
penalties incurred in any one day ; any thing ii 
this act, or any other acts of parliament contained 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

18. Two or more justices to determine offeiKW, 
and may mitigate penalties. 

19. Penalty on persons summoned as witnesKS 
not appearing, Sec. 

20 to 25. Relate to the forms of convictioB, 
commencing actions for penalties, managem*'" 
of the duties, allowance of discounts, &c. 

26. That nothing in this act shall extend to 
acts of parliament, proclamations, orders w 
council, forms of prayer and thanksgiving, and 
acts of state ordered to be printed by his nisjes^. 
his heirs or successors, or his or their sufficient 
and authorised officer ; or to any printed votes 
or other matters by order of either house of pw- 
liament; or to hooks commonly used in th« 
schools of Great Britain or Ireland, or boob or 
papers containing only matters of devotioD,pietJi 
or charity ; or daily accounts ; or bills of goods, 
imported and exported ; or warrants or certificates 
for the delivery of goods ; and the weekly bills 
of mortality ; or to papers containing any list* <» 
prices current, or of the state of the markets, or 
any account of the arrival, sailing, or other of 
cumstances relating to merchant ships or vessel*; 
or of any other matter wholly of a commcreaw 
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nature ; provided such bills, lists, or accounts do 
not contain any other matter than what hath 
been usually comprised thereiaj or to the prin- 
ters or publishers of the foregoing^ -matters, or 
any or either of them. 

27. That nothing in this act contained shall 
extend or be construed to extend to charge with 
stamp duties any work re-printed and re-pub- 
lished in parts or numbers, whether such work 
shall be wholly reprinted or shall be republished 
in an abridged form ; provided that the work so 
reprinted and re-published shall have been first 
pnnted and published two years at the least pre- 
vious to such re-printing and re-publication, and 
provided the said work was not first published in 
parts or numbers. 

The above enactments were designed to tram- 
ple down all liberty of the press in this country, 
and they were placed upon the statute book dur- 
ing the ministry of lord Castlereagfa,* and de- 
nominated, par excellence, the " Six Acts," com- 
pared with which, all former severities vanish 
into trifles. In the regular exercise of his call- 
ing, in order to obtain a livelihood, the British 
pnnter was made a perpetual candidate for 
imprisonment, banishment, or transportation. 
He was, moreover, constrained to involve friends 
as sureties before he could undertake some par- 
ticular branch of his business ; and thus subject 
himself to the payment of ant fine that might 
be imposed for offences not definable by a written 
law, but arbitrarily engendered in the breast of 
any attomey-genend — ^magnified in the micro- 
scopic eyes of a special jury — and assuming 
some monstrous shape on being exposed to the 
fiat of any time-serving judge. 

A short time clearly proved how futile and 
abortive in the extreme was these severe enact- 
ments, so far as the suppression of violent in- 
vectives against the ministry, or seditious writings 
was intended by it, but supereminently calculateid 
to encourage newspaper monopoly. The ope- 
ration of any restrictive laws against the press 
has invariably led to the contrary results to 
those contemplated. We have shewn the origin 
and progress of the tax raised progressively, 
penny after penny, with the increasing thirst for 
information among the people, until it amounted 
to one hundred per cent, upon the original price 
of a newspaper, and proved the most impolitic 
tax that ever was made a source of revenue. 
The tax was overlooked in the restlessness of 
the times, and amid the whirlwind of other 
taxes with which the people were saddled. The 
British ministry had a double object in view in 
taxing newspapers. The first was revenue ; and 
the second, the banishment of immoral and 
slanderous publications from general circulation. 
A third object may be added; namely, the 
limitation of public animadverrions on their 
conduct to as narrow a circle as possible, by en- 
hancing the market price of them. Did it serve 



« Robert Stewart, vru bom Jane IB, I7S9, succeeded 
hisftttlieru marquis of LoDdondary, In 1831, Middled, 
by >>i* own band, at North Cray in Kent, AuguM 13, 1813. 



the purpose ? Except in the way of emolument, 
did It produce any oeneficial or moral effect? 
Did it even answer the main end they had in 
view by it ? We submit it did not. The minis- 
terial press suffered by these measures to a far 
greater extent than the opposition press did. 
Neither Mr. Percival* nor lord Londonderry 
could recognise one of the first maxims of Mr. 
Pitt; which was, to let the press correct the 
press, and to permit scurrility and abuse to be 
neutralized by their over excesses, and be ren- 
dered nerveless and powerless by the ridicule of 
one writer, the indignant declamation of another, 
the contempt of a third, and the hatred of every 
silent or neutral party. The press and the press 
alone, can correct its own abuses and licentious- 
ness. If these abuses are put down in any other 
way, it must be by the total destruction of the 
press itself. In short, these measures have been 
the unfortunate means of making newspapers 
more the slaves, the mere machines of faction, 
than they ever were before. The price nar- 
rowed the selection, and effectually interposed, 
so far as the labouring classes were concerned, 
between the desire to obtain information, and the 
exercise of free discussion. The more diversified 
public opinion is, the less extensive will be its 
ramifications, and the less danger to the mo- 
narchy is to be apprehended from it; therefore, 
the best security would be to let the press be un- 
fettered and untaxed, and the fullest scope given 
to ever writer to develope his views, and to every 
reader to exercise his jiidgment as he please8.t 

1819, Dee. Died, Bryan M'Swynv, printer 
of the Courier London newspaper since its com- 
mencement in 1792. 

1619. The National Omnibtu, in eight pages 
folio. This periodical was given gratis to coffee 
houses, and sold for one penny by the newsmen, 
the necessary remuneration being looked for 
from the profit of the advertisements inserted in 
it. At first fortnightly, and afterwards weekly. 

1819, Feb. The imperial Magazine; or, Com- 
pendium of Rdiffiout, Moral, and Philosophical 
Knowledge, No. 1, printed and published by 
Henry Fisher, printer in ordinary to his majesty, 
at the Caxtoii printing-office, Liverpool. 1«. 

1819, April 24. 1%* Yorkshire Gazette, pub- 
lished at York. 

1819. Pamphleteer. 

1819. 7%e Musical Magazine. 

* The right hon. Spencer Perdval, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, was assassinated in the lobby of the honse of 
commons, May 11, isia, by John BeUingbam, who was 
executed for the oSience on the 18th. 

t To show the raidd extension of newspapers in the 
absence of all taxes upon them, we have only to look to 
America, and there we shall find the numbers to be 
amazing. In 1730, in the North American colonies, there 
were but seven newspapers; In 177s, there were thirty- 
seven : in 1810, in the United States alone, there wera 
three hundred and fifty-nine. Including twenty-five pub- 
lished dally, which circulated 23,300,000 copies in the 
year; in 1S37, six hundred and forty, circulating about 
thirty millions of copies j and in 1834, there were one 
thousand two hundred and euty-five. These papers can be 
sent by post to the distance or a hundred miles, for the 
postage of about a halfpenny .(The population of the States 
was then about 13,000.000) and they have more ncwa- 
papeis than the whole of Europe with igo.ooo.ooo. 
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1819, May e. The Recorder, 'i>io.\. Printed 
by John Leigh, for Joseph Macardy, Manchester. 

1819, Aug. 28. The Patriot. Printed and 
published by Joseph Aston, Manchester. 

1820, Jan. 26. Died, Henry Andrews, 
stationer and boolcseller, at Royston, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, aged seventy-six, who during the 
forty years preceding, manufactured Moore'i 
Almanack for the stationers' company. He was 
bom at Frieston, near Grantham, Lincolnshire, 
of poor parents. At a suitable age he was sent 
from home to earn his living, and the first situa- 
tion he filled was at Sleaford as servant to a 
shopkeeper; after this he went to Lincoln to wait 
upon a lady, and devoted his leisure hours in 
making hour-glasses and weather-glasses. His 
last situation of this kind was in the service of 
J. Verinum, esq. who finding him so intent upon 
study, allowed nim a few hours evenr day for 
that purpose. About 1764, he opened a school 
at Basingthorpe, near Grantham, and afterwards 
engaged as an usher in a clergyman's boarding- 
school at Stilton. He then settled in Cambridge, 
where he proposed residing, in expectation that 
he might derive some advantage in prosecuting 
his studies, from the men of science in the uni- 
versity ; but the noise and hustle of the town not 
being agreeable to him, he left Cambridge, and 
went to resideat Royston,wheTe he openedascbool 
at the age of twenty-three, and at this place he 
continued as schoolmaster and bookseller until 
his death, which happened after a short illness. 
Mr. Andrews was intimate with many men of 
science, by whom he was much respected. He 
was well informed in the exact science, and his 
"Vox Stellarum" was as profound in occult 
science as " Season on the Seasons," and " Poor 
Robin, the worthy knight of the burnt island," 
two other almanacks long extinct. A few years 
before his death, Mr. Andrews predicted to a 
friend that people would soon know better than 
to buy, or be influenced by the prophecies which 
his employers required him to write. Since the 
tax has been taken ofl' almanacks,* the reading 
of Moore's prophecies has been chiefly confined 
to weak-mindea gossips, and illiterate people. 

1620, J art. The Lonsdale Magazine, edited by 
John Briggs,* printed and published monthly, 
at Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. In the 
prospectus to this work the editor says, that " A 
monthly magagine maybe properly compared 
to an orderly flower garden, where all cla.sses of 
society may spend an hour in rational enjoy- 
ment ; for where the bouquet is so various, it is 
presumed, something will be found to gratify the 
most capricious fancy. It is intended to serve 



• Tht Ranaliu of John Briggt, late editor of the Lont- 
iale Magaxtiie and of the Westmorland Gazette, con. 
tahUng Letten from the Lakes, &c. Sec, 183S, printed by 
Arthur Foster, Kirkby Lonsdale. He was entirely the 
fonnder of his own fortune, being bom of poor parents, 
near the viUageof Cartmel, in Lancashire, on Christmas 
day, 1788, and early initiated into his father's trade, that 
of a basket maker. By application to litrratnrc, he was 
enabled to become a bright ornament, but died at the early 
ajteof forty-six, November Jl, lnn. 

t Repealed July 37, 1831, to the amount of ^85,000. 



as a stage, on which the sous of genius maj a.. 
ercise their literary powers behind a friendly toI. 
Where, whatever may be the peculiar /orte of 
the writers, they have an opportunity of maUng 
trial of its strength, without subjecting th«&- 
selves to the ridicule of personal criticism." 

\9Q0,Jan.Cobbet ft Evening Pott. This new- 
paper was started by William Cobbett,* m Lou- 
don, for the purpose of advancing his claims to a 
seat in parliament. It did not, however, effect 
its object, or continue long in existence. He 
was defeated at Coventry. 

1820, Jan. 29. Died, George III. king of 
England, in the eighty-second year of his age. 
Thus terminated a reign of fifty-nine years and 
a quarter, the longest and most interesting m 
the English annals. His consort, queen Char- 
lotte, died at Kew, Nov. 17, 1818, in iheseveatj- 
fifth year of her age. 

1820. Bees' t Ct/cloptedia, thirty -nine volnmes 
4to. in seventy-nine parts, with six supplemen- 
tary parts, and numerous engravings, LondoD, 
1802-20. On the completion of this great voik, 
Dr. Reesf and the proprietors stated in an ad- 
dress, that the entire cost of the work when 
finished, was above £300,000, an expenditnie 
on a single work which has no parallel in the 
history of literature. 

1820, March 22. Z>jV<i, Joseph CLABKE,book- 
seller. Market-place, Manchester, aged eightj- 
one years. He was brother and partner of Mr. 
Isaac Clarke, noticed at page 864, ante. 

1820, March 6. Died, John Evans, maov 

Cirs a printer in I.ong-lane, West Smithfielo, 
ndon, in his sixty-seventh year. 

1820, March. A destructive fire broke out on 
the premises of Messrs. Gye and Balne, printers, 
Gracechurch-street, London, which entirely con- 
sumed the whole of their extensive establishment, 
and greatly damaged twelve adjoining hooses. 

1820. A Memoir on the Ongin of PriiUi»f, 
addressed to John Topham, by Ralph WtUeU. 
This elaborate disquisition originally appeared 
in the eleventh volume of the Archtolagia,— 
Newcastle, 1818— thirty-two copies printed vrilh 
a preface, by J. T. Brockett — Newcastle, 1820, 
one hundred and fifty copies printed. Large 
paper thirty copies printed. 

* To avoid the political storm which brought Honesn* 
Wooler to trial, Mr. Cobbett left England for America i» 
March, 1817, and returned in the autumn of 1S19, when 
he was invited to a public dinner in London, Decembers. 

t Abraham Rees, D.D., F.B.S., F.L.8., &c., «»s Bie 
son of Lewis Rees, a dissenting minister of great cclebii^ 
in the county of Montgomery, North Wales ; and by ti« 
mother's side was collaterally descended from the cele- 
brated ^ohn Penry, the martyr of Elizabeth's days- At 
what time Dr Rees left his native country we do not 
know, but his settlement as pastor of a congregation vti 
at St. Thomas's, Southwark, about 1766. It was in IfSl 
that the first numbers of Clmmberift Cj/clopeiia, edited 
by Dr. Rees, appeared in four voh'mes folio. The first 
volume of the 4to. Cyclope^a appeared in 1802. He was 
a great benefactor to his native country, and a Frotestut 
dissenter on deliberate and rational conviction. He died 
June 9, 1825, in his eighty-second year, and wasbniiedlo 
BnnhiU Fields. He was the author of a great number of 
works, which do groat credit to his judgment as a scbolar 
and divine. In 1788 he published The .Idrmtiigr' »/ 
Knnwtedne, a Sermon preached hefnre the Svjiportert nf 
the ffew College at Hacknei/, fivo, I7PS. 
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1820, April 3. Died, Richard Gdwabd 
Mebcieh, many yean bookseller to the univer- 
sity of Dublin, in which city he died, aged sixty 
years. He was of an ancient and highly res- 
pectable hugonot family. The perfect simplicity 
of his character, his sincere piety, combined with 
bis many amiable and exalted qualities, will 
long endear his memory to all who enjoyed his 
acquaintance ; and bis death was a loss to the 
booksellers of Ireland that could not be easily 
repaired. 

1820, April 16. Died, John Ware, printer, 
pioprietor, and editor of the Cumberland Pacquet 
(published at Whitehaven) since its commence- 
ment, in October, 1774. He died at Whitehaven, 
aged sixty-six years. 

1830. Died, Sampson Perry, many years 
connected with the London press, as proprietor, 
editor, and author. He had just received his 
discharge from the insolvent debtor's court, and 
returned home in exceeding good spirits. Mis. 
Perry had prepared dinner, to wnich he sat 
down, laughing and making some humorous 
observations ; but just as he was conveying some 
food to his mouth, he fell back in his chair, ex- 
claiming " Lord have mercy upon us !" and in- 
stantly expired. Surgeons were sent for, but the 
vital spark had fled. He was bom at Aston, 
near Birmingham. His life had been full of 
vicissitudes, and he had many narrow escapes 
with his life, in situations of great danger. He 
was for some time surgeon of the Middlesex mi- 
litia, and a vendor of a nostrum for the cure of 
the stone and gravel, but devoting himself to 
political pursuits he became, in 1792, editor of a 
scandalous paper, called the Argui, or General 
Observer of the Moral, Political, and Commercial 
World. This publication, at the commeiice- 
of the French revolution, was distinguished for 
its virulence and industry in disseminating re- 
publican doctrines. For a libel in this journal 
ne was prosecuted and convicted, on which he 
withdrew to Paris, where he contracted an inti- 
macy with Thomas Paine, and others. He was 
imprisoned nine times in French prisons, and 
daring the reign of M. Robespierre he was 
confined with Thomas Paine, and condemned 
to death, without the then thought unneces- 
sary form of trial. He escaped his dreadful 
doom by the following singular Tortunate circum- 
stance : — his prison or cell door was hung upon 
a swivel, and by the least notion would turn 
round any way. The custom was to mark with 
red chalit the doors of the cells of those who 
were condemned to death, and his door was 
marked, but the turnkey leaving the cjH in the 
morning appointed for execution, accidentally 
let the door turn round, not observing by this 
motion the door was reversed, the " mark of 
death " was inside instead of out. Before he 
noticed the circumstance, the oflicers of execu- 
tion arrived, and took from every cell marked 
with red chalk the victims of revolutionary fury ; 
and perceiving Mr. Perry's cell not marked, they 
passed it, and when the gaoler again came round 
and opened the door, he was thunderstruck on 



finding Mr. Perry and Paine alive ; but ere the 
gaoler had time to apprise any person, he was 
shot by the mob who had just burst open the 
prison, and who liberated the captives as the 
monster Robespierre* was led bleeding to the 
scaffold. After this he returned to England, 
where he was titken up on the outlawry which 
he had incurred by not appearing for judgment 
on his former conviction. He remained in 
Newgate till a change of ministry, and then 
was liberated. He afterwards purchased the 
Statesman, which he edited for two or three 
yearn, and then resold it. 

1820, April 28. Died, William Davies, of 
the respectable firm of Cadell and Davies, book- 
sellers, in the Strand, London. He was a gen- 
tleman of liberal principles and unsullied purity 
in all his dealings. 

1820. Richard Watts took out a patent for 
improvements in inking printing types with 
rollers, and in placing and conveying the paper; 
and giving the pressure by a cylinder. 

1820. Daniel Tbeadwell, of America, took 
out a patent for certain improvements in the con- 
struction of printing presses, which were manu- 
factured by Mr. Napier. The power necessary 
for giving the impression is obtained by means 
of a lever or treadlet worked by the feet, instead 
of horizontal levers as applied to that purpose 
in the Stanhope and other presses. 

1820. Robert Winch, of Shoe-lane, London, 
took out a patent for certain improvements on 
machines, or presses, chiefly applicable to print- 
ing. These were for the purpose of self-inking 
the types, supplying the paper, and printing 
the sheet at one operation. 

1820. Thomas Parkin took out a patent for 
an ink apparatus, for the purpose of enabling 
one man to perform all the operations of press- 
work. 

1820, April 28. The proprietor of the Observer, 
London newspaper, was fined £600 for inserting 
the proceedings on the trial of Thistlewood and 
others for high treason. The court of king's 
bench bad interdicted the publication of any 
of the evidence, in any of the public prints, 
until a specified time. The proprietor of the 
Observer, however, refused to obey -this order, 
and published a full report of the proceedings in 
his next number. For this contempt he was 
brought before the court, and fined in the sum 
of £600: but such was the demand for the paper 
that contained matter so interesting, that he was 
enabled, from the profits of his extra sale alone, 



* MaximiUan Mdore Robespierre was bora at Anatof « 
poor family, in 1759. Od the breakinc oat of the revolu- 
tion he became a member of the National Aaiembly, and 
commenced a newspaper called L*Union, ou Journal de la 
Liberti, condacted with extreme violence. He became 
the chief of the Jacobins, and at lengtb obtained the so. 
preme command in France. To maintain his power he 
had recourse to the most cruel expedients. The prisons 
were crowded with unfortunate victims of all ages and of 
both sexes. Numbers were daily put to death, and the 
streets were delneed with blood. At length a conspiracy 
was formed against the tyrant, and he was led to the 
guillotine with twenty-two of bis accomplices, J oly as, 171M . 

t Querg. Did the name introduce the invention, or the ' 
invention the name, Hansard. 
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to liquidate the fine,* pocket the excess, and 
laugh alike at the impotency of the court and 
the credulity of the public. 

1820, June II. Died, Edward Humble, or 
Oumble, printer and bookseller, at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and one of the proprietors of the 
County Durham Advertiser. He was in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age, and was highly 
respected by a large circle of acquaintance. 

1820, Sept. Di^, Richasd SEDGWiCK.printer 
and bookseller, at Bradford, in Yorkshire, aged 
fifty-nine years, a man of the strictest integrity. 
He was brother to the rev. Mr. Sedgwick, vicar 
of Hirfield. 

1820, Sept. Died, John Wheble, printer 
and bookseller, of Warwick-square, London, and 
for sixteen years a much respected representative 
of the ward of Farringdon within, in the court 
of common council of the city of London. He 
was';bom in the year 1746, at Gatcombe, in the 
Isle of Wight. In the year 1768 he was appren- 
ticed to his relative, Mr. Wilkie, the well-known 
bookseller and publisher in St. Paul's church- 
Tard. Early in life Mr. Wheble commenced 
Dusiness on his own account, but notwithstand- 
ing the steady and industrious exertions of ten 
or twelve years, his first attempt was not success- 
ful. During the term of this business, however, 
he was the publisher of the Middlesex Journal, 
a paper at that time in considerable repute, and 
which brought him into a political connexion 
with the opposition party of those days, and par- 
ticularly with Wilkes, itome, and others. This 
connexion with the opposition brought him into 
trouble, at the same time imparting to him the 
honour of having his name handed down to 
posterity, as, so to speak, being accessary, or 
having a considerable share in conferring a most 
important and lasting benefit on his country.f 
About the year 1780, and during the military 
arrangements in Hyde park, and on Wharley 
common, Mr. Wheble being out of the book- 
selling business, held a situation in the commis- 
sariat In consequence of the return of peace, 
be quitted the service, and had once more recourse 
to his original destination as a publisher. A few 
years after he commenced the CourUy Chronicle, 
which made so many profitable tours one hundred 
miles round London. He next, in conjunction 
with Mr. Harris, the worthy bookseller, in St. 
Paul's church-yard, and one or two other indi- 
viduals, projected the Sporting Magazine, which 
after a while met with very considerable success. 
A distinguishing feature of this very amusing 
work, and that which contributed in an essen- 
tial degree to its success, was a steady adherence 
to a generous and just system of sporting ethics, 
marking the due discrimination between sport 
and cruelty; and advocating on all 'occasions 
the humane duty of justice and mercy to brute 
beasts. These, Mr. Wheble's last efforts, were 
deservedly crowned with success, and placed him 
towards the decline of his days in a state of 



* The line wu not enforced, 
t Bee pagei 7S<-3S> «•<•■ 



respectable independence. John Wheble iu^ 
be pronounced to be a man thoroughly indited 
to ao his duty in that state of life in which it liad 
pleased God to call him. One trait in hischaoc- 
ter deserves to be particularly noticed. He «u 
always the encourager of meritorious yoatUgl 
exertions, and to him several respectable bdi- 
viduals owe their first introduction to the raid 
to prosperity. He was fond of society, utd t 
frank open-heartedness for which he wu dis- 
tinguished, always tendered him a pleasing coai- 
panion. His disposition was humane and chn- 
table. He died at Bromley, in Kent, in Im 
seventy-fifth year, leaving a widow and s long 
Ibt of friends to lament his loss. 

1820, Oct. 23. — Davidson, aprinterinWea 
Smithfield, London, was sentenced, in the coait 
of king's bench, to two years' imprisonmeDt in 
Oakham jail, and afterwards to find security for 
his good behaviour, himself in £200, and t«o 
sureties in £20 each, for publishing No 9, of the 
Republican, and No. 1, of the Deisms Magatix. 

1820, Oct. 31. Died, Willum Rawsox, 
printer and one of the proprietors of the fiWI, 
Advertiser, aged sixty-three years. He possessed 
a kind affectionate disposition, and was ler; 
much respected in his public and private life. 

1820, Dec. 4. Died, Samuel RoussEiC, a 
learned printer, and nephew to the celebrated 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. He served his appiti- 
ticeship in the printing-office of Mr. Jolm 
Nichols, by whom he was occasionally empbjed 
in collecting epitaphs, and other remains of 
antiquity for the Gentleman's Magazine. He 
was a singular instance of patient perseTeraice 
in the acquirements of the ancient languages. 
Whilst working as an apprentice and jonnie;- 
man, he taught himself Ladn, Greek, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Persian, and Arabic. To these acquire- 
ments he added a knowledge of the French, ud 
some of the modem tongues. He was for t 
short time master of Joy's charity school. Black- 
friars. A few years after the expiration of kis 
apprenticeship, he commenced printing on iw 
own account, in Leather-lane, Holboni, aid 
afterwards removed to Wood-street, Clerken- 
well, where he carried on business for some time, 
but with little advantage to himself and family, 
having from unforeseen circumstances and losses 
in trade been obliged to relinquish business. 
During the time he was a printer, he taught llie 
Persian language, and compiled and pubUshed 
several oriental works. After he relinqoisbed 
the printing business, he edited a variety of 
worla for the booksellers; but as a creditable 
support for himself and his family was bis ain), 
and not literary reputation, most of his woib 
appeared under a fictitious name. They hare, 
however, generally proved successful to the pub- 
lishers, as their objects were useful; and nothing 
ever appeared in them contrary to good noiah, 
or the established religion and government. 
About three years ago, he was seized with > 
paralytic stroke, which continued to increaK, 
and joined to a cancerotis affection in the f^> 
rendered him incapable of holding a pen, " 
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indeed of feeding himself. In this accumulated 
distress, with two daughters, wholly dependent 
on him for support, a gleam of comiort was 
afforded him in the best moments of his exist- 
ence, by a liberal benefaction from that excel- 
lent institution. The " Literary Fund," which 
also enabled his daughters to consign his remains 
to a decent grave in the churcn-yurd of St. 
James's, Clerkenwell. 

1820, Dec. 11. Mr. Wright, bookseller, editor 
of the Parliamentary Hiitory, &c. Sec. obtained 
a verdict of £1,000 damages against William 
Cobbett for several libels published in the 
Political Register. 

1820, Jan. 1. The Durham Chronicle; or. 
General Northern Advertiter, No. t , printed and 
published by John Ambrose Williams,* in the 
city of Durham. It is now (Sept. 1838,) pub- 
lished by John Hardinge Vetch. 

1820. The Beacon, published at Edinburgh. 
This weekly newspaper was established by a ^w 
tory gentlemen, and lawyers, by which the more 
violent of the radical prints should be met upon 
their even grounds. As the scurrilities of the 
Beacon inflicted much pain in very respectable 
quarters, it sank, after an existence of a few 
months, amidst the general execrations of the 
community. Sir Walter Scott, who was one of 
the association, and who partly furnished the 
means for its establishment, probably never con- 
templated, and perhaps was hardly aware of the 
guilt of the Beacon, was louldly blamed for his 
connection with it. 

Another paper of the same stamp was started 
in London, called the John Bull, and the violence 
of its politics, aud the scurrilities with which 
its pages were filled, caused the printers to be 
repeatedly fined and imprisoned. 

1821, Feb. 3. Jane Carlilb was sentenced 
in the court of king's bench to two years' impri- 
sonment in Dorchester jail ; and at the expu«- 
tion of that time to find two sureties for her good 
behaviour in £100 each, for publishing, in the 
Republican, a letter to a clergyman at Bristol. 
Her husband was confined in {he same prison. 

1821. A printing establishment was carried 
OB at Sleswick, a large city of Denmark, by the 
pupils of a desif and dumb school. Dr. Cotton 
observes " that it appears to be an excellent me- 
thod of employing such afflicted individuals." 

1821, Feb. 7. The Cazton printing-office, 
situate on Copperas-hill, Liverpool, the property 
of Henry Fisher, totally destroyed by tire. It 
was the largest periodical warehouse in the united 
kingdom ; and contained sixteen printing presses : 
ten copper-plate presses ; with apparatus for 
heating the plates; 16,000lbs. weight of types; 
700 Teams of paper; 400 original drawmgs; 
two patent hydraulic presses; 10,000 pages of 
stereotype plates ; and 3,500,000 of folio, quarto, 
and octavo numbers. The whole was insured 
for £36,000. Mr. Fisher removed to London. 



* In J11I7, ISXl, Mr. WUUanu wu fonnd gaOtr ot • 
KM on the dagj of the eonntr uid cathedral ehnrch of 
Durham, which appeared in hi* paper, Aogiut IS, ini. 



1821. FeS. 16. A duel between Mr. Scott,* 
editor of the London Magazine, and Mr. Christie, 
editor of an Edinburgh Magazine, in which the 
former was mortally wounded. Mr. Christie and 
Mr. Trail were tried for the murder of Mr. Scott, 
but acquitted for want of evidence. 

1821, Feb. 28. Died, John Rackbam, nearly 
forty-three years a printer and bookseller at 
Bury St. Ffdmunds, Suffolk, and one of the 
burgesses of the corporation. He had retired to 
bed in health as good as usual, and in a few mi- 
nutes afterwards, without uttering a groan, was 
found to he a corpse. Aged sixty-four years. 

1821,3foreA 10. Died, William Meyleb, 
proprietor of the Bath Herald, and one of the 
magistrates and senior common councilmen of 
the city of Bath, where he died, aged sixty-five 
years. Mr. Meyler was a clever writer of small 
pieces of poetry, and published, in 1806, a vo- 
lume of Poetical AmuiemenU. 

1831, March 19. Thomas Flindell, editor 
of the Weetem Luminary, found guil^ of a 
libel on queen Caroline, and sentenced to be 
imprisoned eight months in Exeter gaol. 

1821, Aprn 6. Died, Charles BaiOHTLEr, 
printer and publisher, of Bungay, in Suffolk. 
Happening to be at Stamford in the course of a 
journey on business, he went from the Crown inn 
to secure a place by the coach for Leicester. 
He was remarked at the coach-office as a fine 
robust-looking man, about sixty years of age, 
and seemed to be in perfect hedth. He mA 
paid his fare, and had just reached the gateway 
of the Crown inn, when he fell down and died 
instantly. He published An account of the me- 
thod of catting tlereotype, a$ praetised by the au- 
thor, 8vo. 1809. 

1831, April. Died, William Towers, for 
more than forty years editor to the Sherborne 
Mercury, aged sixty-five years. He was brother 
to Dr. Joseph Towers noticed at page 786, ante, 

1821, Jtfay 11. Died, George Howe, pro- 
prieter of the Sydney Gazette, and to whom we 
nave already briefly alluded at page 814, ante. 
He was bom at St. Kitts, where his father and 
brother were printers. While yet a young man 
Mr. Howe went to London, where for some 
time he worked as a printer, and was em> 
ployed in the office of the Timet newspaper. He 
arrived with his family in the colony of New 
South Wales, in the year 1800. Young as the 
settlement then was, and absorbed as were its 
inhabitants in pursuits far different from those of 
literature, the spirit of his art was still brisk 
within him, and to establish the press upon these 



* John Scott was a native of Aberdeen, at which dt7 
he received his edncation. Ue commenced tlieinibllcation 
of a weekly paper called the Cenaor. and was afterwards 
engaged as editor of the Statenum, an evening paper, 
and successively editor of the Champion and Newt, pub- 
liahed by Mr. Drakard, at Stamford, and at the time of Us 
death of the London Magamu. A series of articles in 
the latter publication, on the conduct of Btackwooft 
Magaxine, led to thennfbrtnnate duel. Mr. Scott pnbUsbed 
a volome replete with valnable and sterling sense, entitled 
A VitU to Parit is 1814, isiw a Review </ tk* Moral, Po. 
lUical, Intelleetmal, ani Soaal Coniitiim of the French 
C*iriM, Svo. IBIS. 
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andpodean shores was the object of his constant 
ambition. Fortunately for him and the colony, 
that shrewd and active man, governor King, then 
at .the head of the executive, readily fell in with 
Mr^ Howe's wishes, foreseeing the salutary effects 
which the press, wisely conducted, could not fail 
to exert upon the crude elements of which the 
population was composed. A small supply of 
materials was accordingly procured from London, 
and on the 6th of March, 1803, being only 
fifteen years after the establishment of the 
colony, appeared the first number of the Sydney 
Oazettee and New South Walet Advertiser, a 
journal which has maintained its ground to the 
present day. At the outset, and for many years 
afterwards, the Garette was chiefly occupied with 
the ofl&cial orders and notifications of govern- 
ment. This circumstance at once stamped it 
wiih a degree of respectability, and secured for 
it as wide a circulation as the country could 
support. But, though thus patronised by autho- 
tity, the ingenious publisher had to contend with 
many difficulties, and was often driven to straits 
from which nothing but his own determined 
activity and perseverance could have extricated 
him. In those early times, the intercourse 
between Sydney and London was extremely 
tardy and precarious. Arrivals like angel-visits, 
were " few and far between." A ship or two, 
per annum, was the only link which connected 
the mother country and her distant daughter ; 
and then the passage was tedious beyond endu- 
rance, generally occupying the better part, not 
unfrequently the whole, ol the twelvemonth. 
Nor was there any thing like a regularly estab- 
lished trade or commerce. Now and then some 
solitary adventurer would bless the inhabitants 
with an " investment" — i. e., a melange of ill- 
sorted goods banished from the lumber-rooms of 
London, for the express accommodation of the 
good folk at "Botany Bay," — for whom, in 
sooth, " any thing was good enough ! " To none 
was this poverty-striken market a cause of 
greater embarrassment than to our worthy father 
of types. His press — his letters — ^his ink — his 
paper — and all the appurtenances thereunto be- 
longing, were ever and anon in woful need of 
being recruited. But he had nothing but chance, 
and his own dexterous contrivances to trust to. 
Many an anecdote have we heard from his son 
and successor, of the predicaments and hair- 
breadth escapes that long checkered his career, 
and of the adroitness with which he made the 
best of such up-and-down circumstances, He 
struggled bravely with them — and he mastered 
them. For eighteen years he continued to tug 
at the oar, till the last enemy of our race dis- 
missed him from his toils. But the evils and 
casualties here enumerated were not the only 
annoyances poor George Howe was exposed to. 
His paper, the idol of his heart, and the support 
of himself and family, was subjected to an abso- 
lute censorship ; and the censors appointed by 
the governor seem to have exercised their 
authority with great rigour and harshness. Proof- 
sheets were sent back so eorrecled that frequently 



the editor could scarcely recognize his own 
sentences or detect a shadow of their original 
meaning. Paragraphs, essential to the proper 
understanding of the subjects he was treating, 
were mercilessly erased; and sometimes whole 
columns were annihilated at a blow. To the end 
of his life he used to speak with horror, and 
often with tears rolling down bis cheeks, of the 
hardships he had endured in this way. 

In the present Gazette office, there is a tablet 
of white marble, erected by filial affection, bear- 
ing the following inscription : — 

In memoir 

of 

Oeorob Boirir, 

A Creole of St. Kitt's, 

Bom 1789— Died Majr ii, igji. 

Aged LII. 
He iotrodaced into Anstnlia 

The art of Printiiigi 

Iiutitnted the Sydney Gazette i 

and was the 

Fint Government Printer ; 

t>esido which 
His chaiity knew no boonda. 

If we have read this man's history aright, be 
is entitled not merely to a tablet in "a printing 
office, but to a public memorial in the best 
church in Sydney, or in any other place where 
the young colony may delight to honour its 
benefactors. He was succeeded by his son, who 
also is since dead. This young man did bis work 
well. His first three years were comparatively 
calm. He had no competition to contend with, 
there being no press but his own in the colony. 
Politics did not run high, for there was but one 
newspaper, and that fettered with a censorship ; 
free discussion wgs therefore unknown. The 
Gazette continued to be merely the vehicle of 
government orders, advertisements, extracts from 
English publications, and scraps of local intelli- 
gence. In 1823, however, sir Thomas Brisbane, 
who was then governor, informed Mr. Howe 
that the columns of the Gazette might be thrown 
open to public discussion of all matters of histoij 
concemmg the colony and its government. 
Unused as the people had been 'to the exercise 
of this almost forgotten right, there were not 
wanting men of sense and spirit to embrace it. 
We look back to this stirring incident with 
■delight, for it was, in truth, the first dawn of 
Australian freedom ; and in little more than a 
year afterwards, — the censorship was no more. 
At the beginning of 1824,* Mr. G. T. Howe 
published his journal in a much improved and 



* The year IBM wai truly an eventful year In Anatialia. 
— The star of liberty then rose over the press — never, ve 
trust, to set or be obscured. Id this year the legislattre 
council was lint incorporated ;— the colony receired his 
M^esty's new ciiaiter for the establislmient of courts of 
Justice;— courts of request were institated ;— the fint 
court of quarter sessions was held i— the Anstralian agri- 
cultural company was formed ; — the first chief Jufltice--tfae 
first attorney-general— the fint solicitor-gcnenl— the first 
sberUF— the fint master in chancery— the lint registrar nf 
the supreme court— the first colonia] treasurer, arrived ; 
and, to crown the whole, the press received its fref^om T 
This last triumph occurred in the month of October, vben 
Mr. Howe published in the Spdnen Gazelle an aAdal 
letter from the colonial secretary, aononnclne tli*^ *^ 
censonhlp had been abolished. 
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enlarged ihape, whiuh was indeed equal to the 
uaial dimensions of the Enelish newspapets. 
From the same year the Sydney Oaxette was 
edited by the rer. Ralph Mansfield, then by the 
rev. H. Carmichael, and afterwards conducted 
by Edward O'Shaugnessy and a person named 
Watt, and published three times a-week. Mrs. 
Howe married Watt, and he was afterwards 
drowned at Port Macguire about the year 1835. 

1621. The art of printing introduced into the 
Sandwich Islands, at Hononooro, a large town 
or village of Oahu. On the first Monday in 
January, 1822, the press was put in operation, 
and the first sheet oi a Hmvaxian ipelting-book 
was struck off. A knowledge of letters, with the 
art of writing and printing, were soon taught by 
the missionaries to such as were willing to learn 
it, and hare so extensively diCTased through the 
country the valuable acquisition, that almost all 
the chiefs, and great numbers of the common 
people, are now able to write readily, and even 
elegantly. Portions of the Old and New Tes- 
taments were translated into the Hawaiian 
language, and between the time when writing 
was introduced, and the close of the year 1834, 
twenty-seven publications were printed in the 
hitherto unknown tongue. All these works were 
of course the productions of Europeans, or of 
Americans of European descent, and were mostly 
translated from the English. That some of them 
at least were of considerable extent, and that 
large numbers were printed, may be judged 
from the fact that 36,640,920 pages were pub- 
lished in that interval. In toe course oi the 
year 1835, twelve publications were produced, 
chiefly educational ; among«lhese were Primary 
Lessons for Ckildren,Colbwin's Intellectual Arith- 
metic, the complete Neio Testament, and a 
Vocabulary of the language, which last is an 
interesting work, as helping to lay the founda- 
tion of a literature which will no doubt spring 
up among a numerous and intelligent people who 
have shewn themselves so eager to participate 
in the advantages of civilization. A newspaper 
of eight 4to. pages was established at Owhyhee, 
illustrated with wood cuts of animals, in 1835. 

The following is an extract from the first 
English newspaper established in the Sandwich 
islands. Permission having been asked of the 
king previous to its commencement, the follow- 
ing is the curious but sensible reply of his Sand- 
wich majesty : — 

TO STEPHEN O. MACKINTOSH. 

HololuUe, Oahu. 
I assent to the letter which yon have sent me. Itaflbnls 
me pleasure to see the works of other lands and thin^ 
that are new. If I was there, I shoold very much like to 
see. I have said to Kinan, make printiog-presses. My 
tboagrht is ended. Love to yoa and Reynolds. 

By king Kacikaodoli. 

1821 , March. Mock Constitutional Associa- 
tion established in London ; for suppressing the 
liberty of the press, but crippled in its operations 
by the public indignation. When taxation bad 
done its utmost to cramp the energies of the 
newspaper press ; and when the different restric. 



tive laws which we have noticed had been 
enforced, with the Intention of driving demo- 
cratical, seditious, and blasphemous writers from 
the field, all of which, even at their birth, gave 
proof of inefficiency, a new defence of political 
and religious orthodoxy was erected, called the 
" Constitutional Association," or better known 
by the name of the " Bridge-street gang," and a 
more inquisitorial institution was never planned 
in the most despotic times. This association 
undertook the suppression of every spark of free 
discussion in this counlry ; they undertook to do 
what the attorney -general never would have 
attempted, and put money into the hands of 
lawyers that would have been much better em- 
ployed in educating the lower classes, and the 
effects would have been equally salutary, in a 
national point of view, had it tdl been honestly 
and conscientiously expended in the dissemination 
of harmless religious tracts, or in warming the 
lazy eloquence of some loyal orthodox writer. 
Whether they accomplished what they undertook 
with all the vast outlay of money, and the ruin 
of many families, what would have been cured 
with the healing hand of time, or a removal of 
the grievances under which the press laboured, 
is a question the public can now decide. It is 
not a little remarkable that while the society 
directed its legal thunder against the poorer fry 
of book-retailers — against the pamphlet-hawker, 
and the cheap-book itinerant, — they never offered 
battle to any of the more powerftu hut not less 
orthodox and dangerous champions of the press.* 
1821, May 13. Died, William Stevenson, 
F.S.A., upwards of thirty-five years proprietor 
of the Norfolk Chronicle. He was the eldest 
son of the rev. Seth Ellis Stevenson, of East 
Retford, Nottinghamshire, and rector of Tress- 
well, in that county. Mr. Stevenson served the 
office of sheriff of Norwich in 1799 : he was an 
able and industrious antiquary, and at all times 
desirous of promoting the objects of that society 
which had done him the honour of electing him 
one of its members. He was ever happy to be- 
friend indigent merit; and it was through his 
patronage that Mrs. Elizabeth Bentley, an ex- 
traordinary self-educated poetess in the city of 
Norwich, was first known to the public. Mr. 
Stevenson was a valuable correspondent of Mr. 
Nichols,whilst compiling his Literary Anecdotes. 
In the ninth volume of that work is a very in- 
teresting letter from Mr. Stevenson, communi- 
cating anecdotes of his friend Ignatius Sancho, 
which cannot fail of being perused with peculiar 
satisfaction. He was also a valuable corres- 
pondent to the Gentleman's Magazine, and edited 
A Suoplement to Bentham's History tmd An- 
tiguitus of the Cathedral of Ely, 4to. 



* In July, i8SI,thelxmdonJaryfoandatrnebiU against 
the committee of this association, for acta of oppression 
and extortion, but after a trial on the 15th of April, 183S, 
they were acquitted. On the uth of December, 1821, they 
prosecuted several printers and booksellers, but they failed 
in their neftilons attempt to convict them, in conse- 
quence of one of the sheriSk, who returned the Jury, 
being a member. It was strongly sospected that some of 
the Jury, and even the jndges, belonged to " the gang ' ' 

5 s 
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1631, May 28. John Hunt, editor of the 
Examiner, sentenced to two years' imprisonmeDl 
and securities, for an alleged libel on the house 
of commons. 

1821, June 1. J. T. Woollkb, editor of the 
Black Dwarf, sentenced by the court of king^s 
bench to fifteen months' imprisonment for at- 
tending a reform meeting at Birmingham, and 
to find sureties for his good behaviour, himself 
in £400, and two sureties in £200 each. 

1821, June 16. Died, John BallaNtvne, a 
celebrated printer and bookseller, of Edinburgh. 
He was the son of a merchant at Kelso, where 
he was bom and educated. In his youth he dis- 
played an extraordinary quickness of mind as 
betokened the general ability by which he was 
to be distinguished in after life. While still a 
young man liis mind was turned tt> literary con- 
cerns, by the establishment of a provincial news- 
paper, the KeUo Mail, which was begun by his 
elder brother James. The distinction acquired 
by bis brother in consequence of some improve- 
ments in printing, by wnich there issued from a 
Scottish provincial press a series of books rival- 
ing in elegance ana accurate taste the produc- 
tions of a Baskerville or a Bensley, caused the 
removal of both to Edinburgh about the begin- 
ning of the present century; but the active intel- 
lect of John Ballantyne was not to be confined 
to the dusky shades of the printing-house. He 
embarked largely in the bookselling trade, and 
subsequentiy in the profession of an uictioneer 
of works of art, libraries, ikc. The connection 
which he and his brother had established at Kelso 
with sir Walter Scott, whose Minstrelsy of the 
Seottitk Border,* 1800, was printed by them, 
continued in the more extensive scene, and, ac- 
cordingly, during the earlier and more interest- 
ing years of the career of the author of Waver- 
ley, John Ballantyne acted as the confidant of 
that mysterious writer, and managed all the 
business of the communication of his works to 
the public. Some of these works were published 
by John Ballantyne, who also issued two dif- 
ferent periodical works written chiefly by sir 
Walter Scott, entiUed respectively the Vitionary\ 
and the Sale Rooml of which the latter had a 



* It Is generaUy allowed that a disposition to depart 
(torn the polished and fonnal style of versification owed 
its rise, In no small measure, to the several collections 
which appeared during the eighteenth centory. A pane- 
ETrlcal criticism on ttie ballad of Chevj/ Chate, which 
Addison pobllsbed in the Spectator, is ulowed to have 
been the first instance of any specimen of that kind of 
poetry bring noticed with commendation by a scholarly 
writer. The Betigues of Dr. Percy, and the large collec- 
tions of Mr. Evans the bookseller, published in 1777, with 
the MinttreUy of Scott, had a very marked effect upon 
the forms and styles of poetry, being chiefly observable 
in the compositions of Coleridge, Sonthey, and Words- 
worth. But before that time there bad appeared several 
eminent poets, whose compositions betrayed that a break- 
ing np of the old style had already commenced. 

t In this paper, Inserted in the Eiiniurgh Weekly 
Jmimai, sir Walter Scott endeavoured to prove the ab- 
surdity of the popular excitement In favour of a more 
extended kind of parliamentary representation. How- 
ever well intended, these papers were not by any means 
happy specimens of polltusl disquisition. 

t A periodical after the manner of the Spectator, but 
was soon dropped for want of encouragement. 



reference to Mr. Ballantyne's trade. It is also 
worthy of notice, that the large edition of the 
works of Beaumont and Fletcher, which ap- 
peared under the name of Walter Scott as editor, 
and which we may presume to say, reflects no 
inconsiderable credit upon the Scottish press, 
was an enterprise undertaken at the sueaestion 
and risk of this spirited publisher. Mr. Ballan- 
tyne himself made one excursion into the field 
of letters; he was the author of a tolerably 
sprightiy novel, in two thin duodecimos, styled 
the Widoio't Lfodgingt, which reached a second 
edition, — and by which, he used to boast in a 
jocular manner— he made no less a sum than 
thirty pounds. It was not, however, as an author 
that Mr. Ballantyne chiefly shone — his foite 
was story-telling. As a 'conteur, he was allowed 
to be unrivalled by any known cotemporary, 
possessing an infinite fund of ludicrous and cha- 
racteristio anecdote, which he could set off with 
a humour endless in the variety of its shades 
and tones; he was entirely one of those beings 
who seemed to have been designed by nature for 
the task, now abrogated, of enlivening the 
formalities and alleviating the cares of a court; 
he was Yorick revived. After pursuing a labo- 
rious and successful business for several years, 
declining health obliged him to travel on the 
continent, and finally to retire to a seat in the 
neighbourhood of Melrose. He had been mar- 
ried, at an early age, to Miss Parker, a beautiiiil 
young lady, a relative of Dr. RutheHbrd, author 
of the the View of Ancient History, and other 
esteemed works. This union was not blessed 
with any children. In his Melrose rustication, 
he started the publication of a large and beau- 
tiful edition of the British Novelists,* as an easy 
occupation to divert the languor of illness, and 
fill up those vacancies in time which were apt 
to contrast with the former habits of busy life. 
The works of the various novelists were here 
amassed into large volumes, to which sir Walter 
Scott furnished biographical prefaces. But the 
trial was brief. While flattering himself with 
the hope that his frame was invigorated by change 
of air and exercise, death stepped in and relt 
the world of as joyous a spirit as ever brightened 
its sphere, at about the age of forty-five yean ; 
and it mav be with truth affirmed, Uiat of all 
the remarkable men, by whom this name in 
its various orthographical appearances has been 
borne, not the least worthy of notice is John 
Ballantyne, the printer, of Edinburgh. 

1821, June 22. The Observer, Sunday news- 
paper, sold 61,500 double papers, containing as 
account of the coronation o£^ George IV • con- 
suming 133,000 fourpenny stamps, and produc- 
ing to the revenue upwards of £2,000. 

1821,iV(w. 24. Thomas Robert Wbavee, 
printer, and Thomas Arrow^mith and Wil- 
liam Shackle, alleged proprietors of the Jokm 
Bull, sentenced by the court of king's bench — 



• Completed by sir Walter Scott. 

t George IV. was crowned in Westminster abbey, Joly 
IS, 1831, the expenses of wbich were j«^3g,OIIO, the king's 
dress alone coat j^34,000. 
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Vfenti to pay a fine of £100 to the king ; 
Shackle and Arrovrsmith £500 each, and all to 
be imprisoned nine months ; to give secnrity for 
five ye:irs, themselves in £S00, and two sureties 
of if250 each, for a libel upon the memory of 
lady Caroline Wiottesley.* 

1S21, Dee. 6. DUd, William Perby, the 
celebrated proprietor and editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, which, for the period of thirty years, 
he conducted with great ability and indepen- 
dence of spirit — wrote his paper into celebrity, 
and himsaf into affluence, and died an honest 
man in the cause he had advocated. He was 
bom in Aberdeen, Oct. 30, 1756, and received 
his education at the high school, and in 1771, he 
entered Marischal coirege,in the university of 
Aberdeen. He was intended for the profession 
of the law, but his father's misfortune in trade, 
who was a house-builder, induced young Peny, 
in 1774, to proceed to Edinburgh, with the hope 
of procuring employment as a clerk in some 
writer's chambers. Failing in bis application in 
that city, he came to the resolution of trying his 
fortune in England. So, like his native aurora 
boiealis, constantly shooting southwards, he pro- 
ceeded to Manchester, where he succeeded in 
obtaining a situation in the counting-house of a 
Mr. Dinwiddle, a> respectable manufacturer, in 
which he remained for two years. During his 
stay in Manchester, Mr. Perry, who was yet only 
in the nineteenth year of his age, attracted the 
notice, and procured the friendship of several 
principal gentlemen in the town, by the singular 
talents he displayed in a debating society, which 
thev had estaolished for the discussion of moral 
and philosophical subjects. Mr. Perry also pro- 
duced several literary essays of great merit. 
Encouraged by this success, Mr. Perry deter- 
mined to seek a wider field for the exercise of his 
talents ; and with this view set out for London, 
in the beginning of 1777, carrying with him a 
number of letters of introduction and recom- 
mendation from his friends in Manchester to in- 
fluential individuals in the metropolis. For some 
time, however, these were unavailing. But the 
following circumstance, at length procured him 
the employment which he sought, and placed 
him in the path to that eminence which he after- 
vvards attained. While waiting in London for 
some situation presenting itself, be amused him- 
self in writing fugitive verses and short essays, 
which he put into the letter box of the General 
A.dverti*er, as the casual contributions of an ano- 
nymous correspondent, and they were of such 
merit as to procure immediate insertion. It hap- 
pened that one of the parties to whom he had a 
letter of introduction, namely, Messrs. Richard- 
son and Urquhart, were part proprietors of the 
Advertiser, and on these gentlemen Mr. Perry 
■was ill the habit of calling daily, to inquire if 
any situation had yet offered for him. On enter- 
ingr their shop one day to make the usual inquiry, 
'M.T. Perry found Mr. Urquhart earnestly en- 



* See page Sit <mtt, for anecdote of the J»k» BuU, and 
for 1803 read istl. 



gaged in reading an article in the AJtertiur, 
and evidentlv wiui great satisfaction. When he 
had finished, the iotmer put the now almost 
hopeless question, whether any situation had yet 
presented itself ? and it was answered in the ne- 
gative ; " but," added Mr. Urquhart, "if you 
could write such articles as this," pointing to 
that which he had j ust been reading, " you would 
find immediate employment" Mr. Perry glanced 
at the article, discovered that it was one of his 
own, and convinced his friend, Mr. Urquhart, by 
showing another article in manuscript, which he 
had intended to put into the box as usual, before 
returning home. Pleased with the discovery, 
Mr. Urouhart immediately said that he would 
propose him as a stipendiary writer for the paper, 
at a meeting of the proprietors, which was to take 
place that very evening. The result was, that 
on the next day he was employed at the rate of 
a guinea a-week, with an aaditional half guinea 
for assistance to the London Evening Pott, printed 
by the same person. On receiving these appoint- 
ments Mr. Perry devoted himself with great assi- 
duity to the discharge of their duties, and made 
efforts before unknown in the newspaper estab- 
lishments of London. 

In 1782, Mr. Perry commenced the European 
Magazine, upon a plan then new, and from the 
ability with which it was conducted, added very 
much to the reputation and popularity of its 
editor. Having conducted this journal for twelve 
months, he was chosen by the proprietors of the 
Cfazetteer to be the editor, at a salaiy of four 
guineas per week ; but under an express condi- 
tion, made by himself, that he should be in no 
way constrained in his political opinions and 
sentiments, which were those of Charles James 
Fox, of whom he was a devoted admirer. He 
effected a great improvement in the reporting 
department, by employing a series of reporters 
who should relieve each other by turns, and thus 
supply a constant and uninterrupted succession 
of matter. By this means he was enabled to mve 
in the morning all the debates which had tfucen 
place on the preceding night, a point which his 
predecessor in the editorship of the Gazetteer 
bad been in arrears for months.* One of Mr. 
Perry's favourite recreations was that of attend- 
ing and takingpart in the discussions of debating 



* With respect to reporting, not only ia London, but 
fTom every part of the empire, the dally press of the me- 
tropolis has, within the last few years, shown almost In- 
credible exertion. Most of the persons so engaged are 
gentlemen of edncation, and so active and able are most 
of them, that it is not an nnflreqarnt thing for one reporter 
to supply from the notes of three quarters of an hour, to 
the paper upon which he Is engaged, from two to three 
columns of closely printed matter. A great number of the 
repoiters are law students, and to give a libt of those who 
have descended to this useful but laborious occupation, 
would be astonishing. The late James Stephen, esq., 
master in chancery, while studying for the law, and his 
circumstances being nairow, became editor and reporter 
of tbeJfonnng ChrmieU till his appointment to a situation 
In the West ladies. He retomed to England with a hand- 
some fortune, and obtained a seat in parliament, where he 
greatly dlstlngaished himself in teaisting the motion of 
the benchers St Lincoln's inn, to prevent barristers being 
employed on newspapers. In opiiosing that motion Mr. 
Stephen very candidly stated the Act that he had honestly 
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societies. By his singular fluency and force of 
speaking, he obtained the notice of Mr. Rtt, who, 
tnen a very young man, was in the practice of 
frequenting a society in which Mr. Perry was a 
frequent speaker, and is said to have been 
so impressed with his abilities as an orator, as to 
have had an offer of a seat in parliament con- 
veyed to him, after he had himself attained the 
dignity of chancellor of the exchequer. A similar 
oner was afterwards made by lord Shelbume ; 
but his political principles, from which no temp- 
tation could divert him, prevented his accepting 
eiUier of these flattering propositions. For many 
years he edited Debrett s Parliamentary Debates, 
and afterwards, in conjunction with a Mr. Gray, 
bought the Morning Chronicle from William 
Woodfall, which he continued to conduct till his 
death, which took place at Brighton, after a 
long and painful illness, in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age. The principles of the Morning Chro- 
nicle were always those of Mr. Fox,* friendly to 
liberty, order, and ri^ht government. The sound 
discretion and fair judgment with which Mr. 
Perry had always exercised his almost absolute 
power, called forth from sir James Mackintoshf 
in the house of commons, December 23, 1819, 
the most splendid panegyric which literary in- 
tegrity ever receivea. It was in a committee 
upon the abominable libel bill, Mr. Canning, 



earned a livelihood bf that very practice, aud therefore be 
could not in conscience fotbeai exprening his decided 
diupprobation of such an interdict which would go very 
mach to cramp the intellectual energies of young men of 
genius, but of contracted circumstances, lliis speech 

Kve great satisfaction to the house, and the Iwnctiers pru- 
aUy rescinded their resolution. 

Aaabody, the reporters are g:eDtlemcn, and we never 
heard that they were corrupted, except by affection or 
aversion, or by civlUtieB in a gentlemanly way. Old Mr. 
Joliffe, for example, used to go into the reporters* room, 
merely as a lounge, and say, *' Are there any gentlemen 
of the press who want Itanks," and a reporter was sure to 
have as many as he chose to accept. Soon after, when 
the civility was forgotten, he would go again, and remon- 
strate in a lacliryniose tone, saying, " Now, my good fel- 
lows, give ns a decent speech, dont cut it short by saying 
only that Mr. Joliffe supported the motion. Remember I 
am a county member, and people think what I say of 
consequence, and you know I am a friend of the press." 

* When the whi^ came into power in the year 1S06, 
they gave Bdr. Perry a situation of the value of jf 4,200 
a-year, which he only held during their short-lived 
reign. He, however, procured situations of considerable 
value for two or three of his sons in India, which were 
permanent. The principal editor at that time under Mr. 
Perry, was the present Mr. Serjeant Spankie. This gen. 
tleman was sent out by the whigs, as Recorder in some 
court in India, but he returned in a few years and was 
made a seijeant-at-law. 

A roagniflcent Maxarine Bible, In Mr. Perry's library, 
•old for one hundred and sixty guineas. 

t Sir James Mackintosh, liait., was born ITdll, in the 
parish of Sores, in the conntv of Inverness, and received 
his education at the school of Tortrose, and at king's col- 
lege, Aberdeen, where bis studies were directed to the pro- 
lusion of the healing art, and in 1787 he took his doctor's 
degree in that faculty. He afterwards turned to the law; 
berime a student at Uncoln's inn, and soon displayed 
each uncommon powers of eloquence, as had a consider- 
able inHnence in the appointment of the advocate to the 
recorder of Bombay, where his oratorical talents frequently 
called fbith the admiration of the Europeans and natives. 
On his return to England sir James was elected into 
parliament, where he ably supported the popular party. 
Be died May so, 1833. As an historian he has unfolded 
and Judged the social and political improvement of the 
English nation, with the acuteness of a philosopher, and 
tha wisdom of a inctlcal itateamaii. 



then a cabinet minister, admitted the title of Mr. 
Peny to the praises so eloquently bestowed. 

Mr. Clements, proprietor of the Observer and 
the Englishman, purchased the copjrright of the 
Chronicle, for which he gave a ve^ great sum. 

1821, May 5. The Manchester Chtardian, No. 
1, printed and published by John Edward Tay- 
lor, Market-street, Manchester. Saturday. 

1821. The Glasgow Free Preu, published on 
Wednesdays and Saturd^. 

1821. iVotJ. 24. The (fatholic, edited by the 
rev. Mr. Gilbert, of Antigua. This work was con- 
tinued until 1 822, when the name was changed 
into the Catholic Pkoemx, edited by Mr. Grimes, 
surgeon, and printed by J. Pratt, Manchester. 

1821, Dec. 1. The Northern Express, astd 
Lancashire Daily Post No. 1. This was the 
second attempt to establish a daily newspaper 
out of London ; the proprietor was Henry Bur- 
gess, who established a swift conveyance between 
London, Manchester, and Liverpool, by which 
two horses ran eight miles stages, at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour. The paper was printed in 
London and Stockport, and published in Man- 
chester every Saturday, price sevenpence. It 
continued for about three months. 

1822, Jan. 21. Died, Benjamin Wrioht, 
printer, of Little Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn- 
nelds, London. He served his apprenticeship with 
Mr. Norbury, printer, of Brentford, but passed 
the prime of his life as an assistant in the print- 
ing-office of his friend, Mr. John Nichols. In 
the year, 1802, he formed a connexion in 
business with Mr. Thomas Burton, and after- 
wards entered' into partnership with him, and 
was his successor. Having obtained a very 
moderate competence, he retired wholly from 
business in 1819; but the death of an affection- 
ate wife, and his own declining health, prevented 
his looking for enjoyment. For the most scrupu- 
lous integrity, amiable singleness of heart, and 
unremitting industry, Mr. Wright had few 
equals, and he died at Kilbum, aged sixty- 
eight, regretted by all his friends. 

1822. Parliament agreed to print the ancient 
histories of the kingdom. 

1822, March 9. Died, Edwakd Daniel 
Clarke, LL.D. professor of mineralogy in the 
university of Cambridge. This celebrated travel- 
ler belongs to a literary family, his father, grand- 
father, and brother (the rev. James Stanier 
Clarke) having each attained considerable repu- 
tation by their publications. He was educated 
at Cambridge, and became a fellow of Jesus' 
college. In 1799 he set out on on extensive 
tour through Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Lap- 
land, Finland, Russia, Tartary, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Greece, and Turkey, 
and returned from Constantinople in 1802, 
through Hungary, Germany, and France. In 
the course of his travels he collected a mag- 
nificent cabinet of minerals, together with a 
valuable assortment of manuscripts and ancient 
marbles, the latter of which. Including the 
famous Eleusinian Ceres, he deposited in the 
public library at Cambridge. He was also an 
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agent in obtaining for this country the celebrated 
Ijjexandrian sarcophagus, and the trilingular 
inscription, known by the name of " the Rosetta 
Stone." Dr. Clarke was eminently qualified for 
a traveller, by great acquired knowledge, un- 
shrinking courage and power of enduring fatigue, 
and the ability to narrate what he observed in a 
lively, graphic, and agreeable manner. Not 
long after his return to England, be married 
Angelica, daughter of sir William Beaumaris 
Rush, and being already in holy orders, was 
instituted to the rectory of Harlton, Cambridge- 
shire. Dr. Clarke was the author of a periodi- 
cal work entitled Le Rmeur; or the Waking t of 
an Ahtent Man: the first number app«u«d 
Sept. 6, 1796, and the last March 6, 1797, in 
twenty-nine numbers. The whole were after- 
wards printed in one volume, some time in the 
latter year ; and from the account to be found in 
his Liie, it would seem that there is not more 
than one complete copy in existence. 

1822. Practical Hints on Decorative Printing. 
By William Savage, London. This work pro- 
duces some beautiful imitations of coloured 
drawings produced at the letter-press, and the 
elaborate manner in which the imitations are 
executed, mast excite the most delightful feeling 
in every lover of the typographic art. The 
work was published at £5 5t. large paper, in 
folio, jCU 11 «. Mr. Branston,* the celebrated 
wood engraver, rendered his valuable services.f 

1822, Jan. 29. ITie Scrap Book ; a literarr 
publication, printed and published by Josepn 
Pratt, Manchester jprice twopence. 

1822, Feb. 2. The Mancheiter Iris, No. 1. 
a literary publication, price threepence halfpenny, 
printed aad published by Henry Smithy the 
proprietor, St. Ann's square, Manchester. It 
ended Saturdav, December 27, 1823. 

1822. TTie Preui or, Literary Chit Chat, a 
tatirt, 12mo, pp. 132. 



* Robert BnuistoD, sen. of the flrm of WblUng and 
BruiatOD, engravers and printeis Beaufoit -house, la the 
Strand, London, died Feb. Ill, I817. 

t Sir WUU&m Congreve, whose ftctive and inventive 
geoius never slept, obtained a patent, December as, 1823, 
for improvements in printing in one, two, or three colours 
bj machinery, and which is chiefly used in printing coun- 
try Inmlters notes and labels for paper for the excise ; at 
the same time it is but Justice to say, (if the invention 
of printing be ceded to sir William Congreve) the macld- 
nery was invented and brought to perfection by Mr. WiUts, 
a partner in the house of Donlcen and Co., Bermoudsey. 
The worthy l»ronet introduced the process into some of 
tlie government offices, as well as permitted Messrs. 
WhiUng and Branston to avail themselves of bis inge- 
nuity, and the invention considerably Increased in public 
fsTonr after its first Introdaction into Beaufort house, 
Strand, many very highly finished specimens of the com- 
pound-plate process have Iwen issued from that establish- 
ment. It ought also to be said, that sir William Congreve 
focnd an able assistant in Mr. Branston, as many of the 
productions were certainly executed by that inimitable en- 
graver's own hand. Sir William Congreve was bom 
May 10, 1773, and died May in, lg3S. 

Messrs. E. and E. Cowper have invented a cylinder card- 
printing machine, which executes the sheet or court cards, 
with the five colours in register at one impression. 

In I8U, Mr. 8. Marshall, of Streatham, in Surry, 
obtained a medal from the society of aits, for the inven- 
tion of piinttng in colotus on calico. 

t Henry Smith served his apprenticeship with William 
Cowdroy. Jun.; he carried on a very respectable business 
for about rdneteen yean, and died July 11, 1138, aged 44. 



1823, March 10. Died, William Cowdbot, 
proprietor and printer of the Manchester Gazette, 
aged forty-seven years. To those who had the 
pleasure of being acquainted with him, he was 
known to be the possessor of many sterling 
qualities, among which, sincerity, strict probity, 
and firm friendship, were peculiarly pre-eminent. 
He died as he had lived, an example that virtue 
can exalt the character even beyond praise, and 
above the power of death. 

1822, April 22. Alderman Waithman 
obtained a verdict of £500 against the pro- 
prietors of the John Bull, for a libel. 

1822, Avril 26. Sir Alexander Boswell, 
hart, killed in a duel by James Stuart, esq. for a 
concealed libel,'of which sir Alexander Boewell 
was the author, inserted in a newspaper called 
the Glasgow Sentinel, of the same stiunp as the 
Edinburgh Beacon and the London John Bull, 
conducted by Messrs. Alexander and Bortbwick, 
of which sir Walter Scott and others were ^e 
proprietors. 

1822, Mai/ 19. Died, Jeremiah Jollie, pro- 
prietor and printer of the Carlisle Journal, aged 
thirty-five rears. He was the eldest son of 
Francis Jollie, whom he succeeded in the 
business. Mr. Francis Jollie republished several 
valuable works, and compiled Sketch of Cum- 
berland Manners and Customs, 8vo. 1811. The 
Cumberland Guide and Directory, 8vo. 1811. 

1822, 3fay 20. Died, Wiluam Hayes, book- 
binder, of Oxford, in the sixty-sixth year of bis 
age. As a steady, upright, and attentive trades- 
man, Mr. Hayes had long enjoyed very general 
credit and respect. The merits of his private 
character was best appreciated bv his friends 
and family ; but in his loss the public of Oxford 
will long regret one of its most zealous, active, 
and indefatigable servants. A few years before 
his death he received from his fellow-citizens 
a most gratifying testimony of their regard, and 
high opinion of his services in discharging the 
important office of governor of the bouse of in- 
dustry. 

1822, May 25. Died, William Headley, 
proprietor of the Leeds Independent newspaper, 
aged tliirty-four, lamented by his family and 
friends. He received some severe injuries from 
a mob, on the day of the coronation of George IV. 

1822, May 28. T. Arrowsmith, J. Weaver, 
and W. Shackell, the alleged proprietor and 
printers of the John Bull newspaper were brought 

* On January 7, teti, Mr. Stuart obtained an action 
against Alexander and Borthwicli, for damages for a U1>el 
inserted in the Olatgow SenHiul. Mr. Bortbwick was 
then lying in Glasgow Jail for a small debt, when hi* 
agent, it appears, expressed to Mr. Stuart his great desiie 
to have the action settled, and asked if he, Mr. Stuart, 
was willing to do so, Mr. Stuart replied that it would de- 
pend on the commuiiication which Bortbwick would inak* 
to him. Bortbwick being liberated from prison by the 
payment of his debt, brought Mr. Stuart the papers and 
manuscripts, which led him to fix on Sir Alexander Bos- 
well as the author of the articles which had offended him, 
and which led to the unfortunate duel. Borthwick ab- 
sconded, but on the 6th of April was apprehended on a 
Justiciary warrant, at Dundee, and carried to Edinburgh, 
charging him with theft, by breaking open lock-fast plMea 
In the Seniinel newspaper office, and abstracting several 
confidential letters and other manuscripts therefrom. 
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up to receire jadgment for several libels inserted 
in that paper on queen Caroline,* when the fol- 
lowing sentence was passed upon them : Arrow- 
smith, to pay a flne of jG300 ; W. Shackell and 
J. Weaver, to be imprisoned three months and 
to pay a fine of £100. 

1822, June 4. Died, W. Hall, who had held 
the situation of overseer in the office of theXan- 
eatter Gazette since its commencement, in 1801, 
in which he discharged his duty with the strictest 
honesty, industry, and integrity. He was aged 
fifty-three years. 

1822, Jitly 29. William Blackwood, editor 
and proprietor of BlackumocPi Magazine, fined 
£100 for a libel on professor Leslie. 

1622, Oct. 22. Messrs. Dolbv, Clarke, and 
Wadoinoton, convicted of publishing alleged 
libels.f 

1822, Oct. Died, Francis Rivington, the 
senior partner in the highly respectable firm of 
the Rivineton's, of St. Paul's church-yard, and 
of Watenoo-phice, London, the immediate 
descendants of a long line of booksellers, who 
may be ranked among the most eminent in this 
useful profession. Mr. Francis Rivington moved 
in on extensive circle of friends ; and few men 
bare been more generally or more justly esteemed. 
His probity, his sincere and unaffected piety, 
and his natural hilarity of disposition, endeared 
him to all who knew him. He died at Isling- 
ton in his seventy-eighth year. 

1822, Nov. 15. Died, John Dgbrett, 
formerly an eminent bookseller in Piccadilly, 
in Uie shop occnpied by Mr. Almon. He was 
the editor of the following works : — NewFoimd- 
ling Hoffritalfor Wit, 6 v. 12mo. 1784. Aiylrnn 
for Fugitive Piece* in Prose and Vene, 4 v. 12mo. 
Parliamentary Papert, 3 v. 8vo. 1797. The 
Peerage of Great Britain and Jreland,^ r. 18mo. 
9th ed. 1813. New Baronetage of England, 2 
V. 18mo. 1808. 

1822. Asiatic Researchea ; or. Transactions of 
the Society for inquiririg into the History and 
Antiquities, Arts, Sciences, and Literature of 
Asia, plates. 15 vols. 4to. London, 1799. 
Calcutta, 1822. 

1822, Nov. Died, Henbv Fbnwick, printer 
to the corporation of the city of London, an 
office which he filled for more than half a cen- 

* On the nth of October, 1830, the printers of London 
went in grand procession to Brandenborgrb house, the 
residence of the queen, at Hammersmith, and presented 
to her mi\)est)r an address, printed on white satin, the 
workmanship of which was a most splendid piece of typo- 
graphical skill. She died August 7, isai, and her remains 
were interred in the fkmlljr vault at Brunswick. 

t When the renders of seditions libels, treasonable 
tracts, and blasphemous and obscene publications, coold 
And no other way of evading the law, they had recourse 
to varioos expedients ; amongst many was the following, 
by little WaddingtOD, at his shop, in the Strand, London. 
Within the shop were posted up the names of several 
books, with their prices, and opposite each book was a 
hook, to which a ^ort rope was attached, extending up to 
the first Boor, which was occnpied by Waddington j there 
was also a ring which the purchaser put on the book oppo- 
site the book he wanted, and thus signllled to the person 
above stairs what book it was he desired to have, the rope 
was then pulled ap,and a box was letdown through a hole. 
Into which the purchaser put the price, the box was then 
pidled up, and the book immediately let down. 



tury, having been appointed to it in April, 1773. 
He had been a liveryman of the company of 
stationers more than sixty years, and died aged 
eighty-two. He was succeeded in the office of 
city printer by Mr. Arthur Taylor. 

16S2, Dec. 9. Ddncan Stevensok, printer 
of the Beacon Edinburgh newspaper, was fined 
£500 for a libel.* 

1822. The premises of Mr. Bagster, book- 
seller, in Patemoster-row, London, entirely con- 
sumed by fire, amongst other valuable property 
in books, was a great number of copies of a 
Polyglot Bible,\ printed with stereotype plates. 

18^2. It is stated in ibe Revue Ena/clapediqve, 
that Ali Pacha, the spirited and enterpriang 
viceroy of Egypt, among other projects for the 
instruction ana general improvement of his 
subjects, erected m Bulak, in Upper Egypt, a 
college in which a considerable number of stu- 
dents were boarded and educated at his expense, 
and also a royal printing establishment; one 
work from which, an Italian and Arabic Dic- 
tionary, in two parts, is mentioned, bearing for 
imprint, £o^accu,(ie^/a Stamperia reale, 1822, 4to. 

1822. Thecommencement of this year deserves 
to be noticed for the appearance of a number of 
illustrated publications, in London, which were 
sold so low ns twopence each. The only one 
remaining is the mirror, commenced by John 
Ijmbird, and as it was the first so it is alio 
the best — it still continues improving under the 
direction of its original proprietor, in the 
Strand, London. 

1822. Loudon's Eneyclop(Bdia of Gardeimg. 

1822. The New Monthly Magazine. 

1822. The Hellenic Trumpet, a political news- 
paper in modem Greek, was printed at Corinth, 
a celebrated city of the Morea. 

1823. Mechanics' Institute fonned in London 
and Glasgow on an extensive scale, and with 
great success. 

* OnAugnst nnd, Mr. Abercrombie, the laesent speaker 
of the house of commons, made a motion m the house of 
commons for the appointment of a committee to inqnire 
into the conduct of the lord advocate, and other law oAcen 
of Scotland, as connected with the public press of that 
country — ^the motion was negatived by a m^ority of 
twenty-flve— the numbers being 1!0 to ys. 

t The Polttgtott, published by Mr. Bagster, in IS33,ii 
folio, by pnnessor SamLLee is deserving of every praiseat 
a splendid triumph of the British press. The editor of 
this splendid work was bom at the village of Longnor, is 
the county of Salop, and from the education of a village 
school, and the trade of a carpenter and Joiner, this a- 
traordinary man made such rapid advances in theacqmJV' 
ment of languages, that he made himself acquahitKl, 
Indndlng his native toneue, with eighteen in number, 
which are as follows :— English, Ijitin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriae, Samaritan, Arabic, Persic Hindostsaee 
French, German, Italian, Ethioplc, Coptic Malay, Sanwrit, 
and Bengalee. Haptdlyforthe honour of the British natioD, 
these talents were not suffered to remain either inob* 
scurity, or to languish under that adversity where tbejr 
had their birth. At a Congregation, held on Qie lOth 
of March, 1818, the rev. Samuel l.ee, of Queen's cdllcp, 
was admitted master of arts by royal mandate, sod 
was afterwards eleeted professor of Arabic, on the resig- 
nation of the rev. John Palmer, B.D. of St. John's college. 
Such are the honours which Mr. Lee has attained, through 
the exercise of his extraordinary talents In the caoseoi 
virtue and religion. Of his personal character, an amlabls 
picture has been drawn by his first venotable Mend sod 
patron, archdeacon Corbet,who extended to him the hand 
uf benevolence and (Henddiip through life. 
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1893, Feb. The Bannantyne clab established 
at Edinburgh, through the exertions of sir Wal- 
ter Scott, the first president, and also of Thomas 
Thomson, esq. the successor of sir Walter in that 
office. The object of the institution is to print 
works illustrative of the history, antiquities, and 
literature of Scotland, either at the expense of 
Uie club, or as contributors from individual mem- 
bers. It consisted originally of thirty-one mem- 
bers. The number of copies printed is limited 
to one hundred and thirty -six ; a smaller number, 
however, has been printed of the earlier publi- 
catioDS. The club derives its name from George 
Bannantyne, from whose active life, during his 
youth, is owing that rich collection of Scottish 

foetry which bears his name. He was bom 
eb. 22, 1645, and was living in 1606, but the 
period of his death is not precisely known. 

1823, Feb. 18. Dud, Thomas Deiobton. 
bookseller and stationer, at York, aged forty- 
nine years. 

1823, FiA. 22, Died, James Harbop,* pro- 
prietor and printer of the Manchester Mercury 
and British Volunteer. He was also postmaster 
of Manchester for several years, but when the 
whigs came into poWer in 1806, they deprived 
Mr. Harrop of that situation. His conduct as a 
public character, and the proprietor of a news- 
paper, was distinguished fft loyalty to the king, 
ana an unshaken attachment to the constitution; 
and he had, universally, the merit of consistency, 
and the credit of political integrity. He died 
at Broughton priory, near Manchester, in the 
axtieth year of his age, and was succeeded in 
hb business by his el£st son James Harrop. 

1823, March 7. Died, the rev. William 
Ward, a missionarr at Serampore in the East 
Indies, under the direction of Dr. Carey .f Mr. 
Ward was a native of Derby, where he was bom 
October 20, 1769, and served an apprenticeship 
to the printing business to Mr. Drewry, pro- 

Srietor of the Derby Mercury; he afterwards 
evotedhimseli to the ministry ,anddiedat Seram- 
pore, aged fifty-three. It is gratifying to leam 
that the printing establishment at Serampore, so 
diligently and perseveringly carried on,continttes 
to flourish at the present day.; and according to 
the Eighth and Ninth Memoirs, we leam that at 
the close of 1822, they had printed the New 
Testament in twenty languages besides the 
Chinese : also that they had finished the entire 
Chinese Bible, with moveable metallic types, 
printed on paper forwarded from China to Cal- 
cutta. In 1823, notice occurs of the press 
erected at Fort Marlborough, near Bencoolen ; 
in 1824, it is mentioned that a lithographic 
press had been forwarded to Bencoolen, for the 
purpose of printing the scriptures in Javanese ; 
and in 1826, notice occurs of a lithographic 



* Joha BeatBon proprietor of the Itle of Man Oojutte, 
«u brother-in-lAW to Mr. Huiop. 

t William Carejr, O.D. was bom of poor parents, at 
Paalenporr, NoithamptODshlre, Aagmt 17, 1701. He 
became oiie of ttie most eminent miasionaries that ever 
laboored for the ulvatlon of the heathen, In the east, and 
died Jane g, 1834. His Ufe was written b]r bl« nephew, 
the rev. Eiutace Carer. 



press having been sent some years ago to fiatavia, 
m the isle of Java. 

1823, March 10. Died, Phillip Addison, 
printer and stationer, at Pieston, in Lancashire, 
aged fifty-one. He was much respected as a 
tradesman for punctuality and integrity in tlie 
discharge of his engagements ; and the inoffen- 
sive urranityof his manners procured him many 
friends. 

1823, May 18. Died, John Heard, printer 
and publisher of the West Briton, published at 
Truro, where he died, highly respected for 
punctuality in all his dealings. 

1823, Jime 17. The royal society of literature 
now first assembles. 

1823, Aug. 6. Died, Mr. Metleb, proprietor 
of the Bath Herald, in his forty-second year. 
He was a member of the common council of the 
corporation of Bath. He left a widow and five 
young children. 

IS23, Sept. 9. Died, Henry Richardson, 
proprietor and printer of the Berwick Advertiser. 

1823, Sept. 16. Thomas Beeman, warehouse- 
man to Mr. Bensley, printer, in Bolt-court, was 
sentenced at the 01^ Bailey to seven years' trans 
portation, for stealing one hundred and six copies 
of Lingard's History of England, printed by Mr. 
Bensley for Mr. Mawman. Thomas Cahuse, a 
bookjeUer, residing in High-street, Borough, 
was sentenced to fourteen years' transportation 
forreceivingthe same, knowing them to be stolen. 

1823, Sept. 24. Dr. T. F. Dibdin, in the 
Library Companion, says, there appeared the 
most marvellous phenomenon eveY witnessed in 
the annals of Bioliopolitm. The Times NeuS' 
paper had four of the five columns of its last 
page occupied by an advertisement of Mr. 
Thorpe, containing the third part of his catalogue 
for uat year. On a moderate computation, 
this advertisement comprised eUten hwiirei and 
twenty lines. 

1823, Methodical Cyclopadia, edited by Mr. 
Mitchell. 

1823, Oct. 7. Died, James Smith, proprietor 
uf the Liverpool Mercantile Advertiser, agei 
forty-two. Mr. Smith was a man of superior at- 
tainments, and greatly excelled in mechanical 
pursuits. He was the compiler of two works that 
were found extremely useful, namely, the 
Panorama of Science and Art, and the MeehatUc ; 
or. Compendium of Practical Inventions. He 
was a native of Kendal, and in fellowship with 
the KocieW of friends. 

1823, Oct. 22. Died, Rowland Hurst, book- 
seller, proprietor, and publisher of the Wakefield 
and Halifax Journal, aged forty-seven. 

1823. Mechanics' and Apprentices' Library 
established at Lancaster. 

1823. A delegation of printers and booksellers, 
from Philadelphia, in America, attended the 
four hundredth grand anniversary of the inven- 
tion of the art of printing, held at Haerlem, in 
Holland, in honour of I^wrence Coster. 

1823. A machine was invented for rolling 
books, instead of beating them with a hammer, 
by which process as many hooks may be beaten 
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in one day as would occupy two bookbinders a 
week in the ordinary way, besides degrading a 
very pretty art to a most toilsome task of heavy 
labour and little skill in one of its processes. 

1823. The Singapore ChronieU, established 
on the island of Singapore, at the extremity of 
the peninsula of Malacca. At Grst it was issued 
at irregular periods, then once a fortnight ; and 
in 1833 it was enlarged and issued weekly, in 
which state it continues. In 1823, the Anglo- 
Chinese college was removed from Malacca to 
Singapore, and a printing establishment was 
brought from Calcutta, where the missionaries 
commenced their labours hy working off a 
Siamese version of the Book ofGemtit. 

1823. James Silk Buckingham, proprietor 
and editor of the Oriental Herald, published at 
Calcutta, was banished from India, unprepared 
and without trial, because he chose to say " that 
a clergyman of the church of Scotland was not 
the fittest person to be made a clerk of sta- 
tionery." With regard to the Indian press, it 
may be observed, that the first adventurers into 
that region, solely intent on the meaiu of 
amassing enormous wealth, had little appetite 
for any literary or intellectual gratifications. 
As, however, emigrants multiplied and their 
stay in India Itssumed more of a permanent 
character, the example of some illustrious indi- 
viduals kindled a spirit of enq uiiy, not surpassed 
at home, and scarcely equalled unless among 
the most active intellectual circles. The human 
mind once roused to exertion, soon betters itself 
in every direction from philological and historical 
research, our countrymen sought to proceed to 
political enquiry, particularly into the constitu- 
tion and administration of that singular and 
anomalous system under which they were 
governed. A free press, however, in a society 
composed on one side of a mere army, and in 
the other of a people subjected to immemorial 
despotism, and into whose mind such an idea 
never entered, was certainly , a very critical 
measure. The marquis of Hastings, however, 
attempted it, he proclaimed the freedom of pub- 
lication without previous censorship, as accom- 
panied, however, with a series of warnings as to 
the limits within which this permission was to 
be exercised. Mr. Buckingham, a bold and 
clever adventurer immediately availed himself 
of this permission, and began a journal, which so 
addressed itself to the newly awakened curiosity 
of the Indian public, that in a short time it 
yielded a revenue of £8,000 a-year. As it was 
always found to be the more acceptable and 
profitable in proportion as the strictures upon 
the mighty of the land were more decided and 
piquant, the paper, in spite of repeated warnings 
from the government house, assumed always a 
character more and more offensive to the ruling 
powers. This state of things came to a crisis 
when the marquis left India, and the ministra- 
tion devolved upon Mr. Adam in the interval, 
pervious to the arrival of a new governor-general. 
Mr. Buckingham having then committed an 
offence, supposed to excc«d the atrocity of his 



former misdeeds, was banished from India on the 
ground of an old law, which empowered the 
grovemment to take this step.* Mr. Amott, in 
whose hands he left the journal, and who con- 
ducted it in the same spirit, soon experienced a 
similar treatment; and the whole concern 'Was 
entirely broken up. 

1823, January 20. Advice was received of 
the establishment of a Bengalee newspaper, 
under the title of Sunghand Cmcmuddy ; or the 
Moon of Intelligence, ^ited by a learned Hindoo, 
and the first articles relate to the liberty of the 
press, and trial by jury. 

1823, July. Examiner 4r Political Economist. 

1823, Oct. 9. Local Ohtener. 

1824, Feb. 25. Died, Luke White, esq., 
M.P. for the county of Leitiim. He rose by 
slow degrees, from being the poorest to the 
richest man in Ireland. He commenced business 
as an itinerant bookseller, at Belfast, and was in 
the practice of selling by auction his pamphlets 
and imperfect volumes, in the'public streets of 
Belfast. The knowledge be thus acquired of 
public sales, procured him the situation of clerk 
to an auctioneer in Dublin. There he opened a 
small bookshop, became eminent in that line,.'uid 
sold lottery tickets, and by his speculations in 
the funds, and contracting for government loans, 
he acquired his enuAious wealth. His property 
amounted to j£30,000 a-year real estate, and 
£160,000 in money and securities. This, which 
remained after the enormous sum of £200,000, 
expended upon elections, he bequeathed by will 
amongst his children, five sons and three daugh- 
ters. His son, Samuel White, esq. succeeded 
him in the representation of the county of Lei- 
trim. — ^It was said that his eldest son offended 
him by refusing to offer himself a candidate for 
Dublin, with a promise to support the catholic 
cause. He died in Park-street, Grosvenor- 
square, London. 

1824, March 8. Died, Matthew FAOLKNEa, 
formerly proprietor of the Manchester Heraid 
newspaper, and a very respectable bookseller in 
the market-place of that town. We have, at 
page 775, given the manner by which Mr. Faul- 
kner lost an independent property, acquired by 
previous habits of severe industry, and the 
closest attention to business, for the expression of 



* In Aa(mt> 183S, Mr. Buckingham, being then M. P. 
for Sbeflleld, obtained a committee of the home of 
commons to investigate into his claims and to enable him 
to recover compensation from the East India Company, 
for the loss and damages sustained bj him in the suppres- 
sion of his paper at Calcutta. The preamble recites, "tbat 
by an expenditure of ^so,000, he, with great exettlooa, 
sncceeded in establishing at Calcutta a joomal whiA 
yielded ;^,000 aimually, and that he possessed thirty- 
three shares of this Joamal. He was banished, his paper 
suppressed, and property to the amount of ^40,000 was 
destroyed. All this was done without trial or conviction-" 
The committee declared " that as by the ordinary oooxse 
of law there was no remedy, compensatian should be 
awarded hy the authority of parliament." When ths 
measure came t>efore the house it was thrown out. From 
some motive, of wMch we are not aware, Mr. Backing- 
ham retired from parliament, and is now in America. 

On August 3, I83S, the press of India was freed oT its 
restrictions by the voluntary act of the governor general 
in council. 
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those political opinions which time has proved to 
be paramount; and, whatever miffht have been 
the inducement of the " constitutional society," 
to destroy his property, and force him to become 
au exile for many years from his native land, 
reflects but little credit on those who, while they 
defended " church and state," were fomenting 
riots in the lower orders to burn and destroy the 

groperty of those who dared to speak the truth. 
[r. Faulkner died at Burnley, in La n cas h ire, in 
the eighty-sixth year of his i^. 

1834, April 19. Died, George Gordon 
Br RON, lord Byron, whose name is imperishably 
connected with the literature of our native land. 
He was the grandson of admiral John Byron,* 
and was bom in London, January 22, 1788. 
His fathert" died three years afterwards, leaving 
Mrs. Byron in embarrassed circumstances. They 
retired to Aberdeen, where he received the first 
rudiments of his education, and braced his 
limbs upon the mountains of the neighbourhood. 
William, the fifth lord Byron, died at Newstead 
abbev, Nottinghamshire, May 17, 1798, and as 
the descent both of the titles and estates was to 
heirs male, he was succeeded by his great nephew, 
and thus the state and prospects of the heir were 
completely changed, when he was little more 
than ten years old. Upon the change in his 
fortune, lord Byron was placed as a ward under 
the guardianship of his relation, the earl of 
Carlisle, and the tuition of Dr. Drury,^ at Har- 
row, and from thence, at the age of sixteen, to 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he remained 
only three years. In the year 1807, while at 
Newstead abbey, lord Byron arranged, and 
caused to be printed at Newark, a small collection 
of his poems, under the whimsical title of Hourt 
of IdUneu. By George Gordon, lord Byron, a 
minor. The Edinburgh reviewers thought proper 
to comment, in very harsh and unbecoming 
language, upon these early efiusions of the 
roung lord. Their critique elicited from his 
lordship's pen one of the bitterest and most 
powerful satires ever published. His pen, how- 
ever, was not entirely dipped in gall; on the 
contrary, there are many very beautiful lines, 
eulogizing the productions or Gifford, Henry 
Kirke White, Sotheby,§ MacneilJI Crabbe, Shee, 
Rogers, and Campbell. Up to the time of his 
majority, the noble lord continued to follow his 
fancies, and unhappily his life was one of riot 
and dissipation, the miserable consequences of 
which were soon apparent. At length, in July, 
1809, in company with John Cam Hobhouse,be 



* Bom at Newstead, Nov. S, 1793 ; died April 10, 1786. 

t Captain John Byron wai bom Feb. 7, 1756, and died 
at Valenciennes, Au^;nst 2, 1791. 

t Rev. Joaeph Drory, D.D., late head master of Har- 
row, was born in LiOndon, Feb. II, 17SO; died Jan. 9, IBM. 

i William Sotheby, esq., F.R.S., F.A.S., itc. was born 
in London, Nor g, 1757. He was a gentleman of con- 
sidenible fortune, and of liberal education. He was the 
translator of Oberon, a poem from the German of Wieland. 
and of the Qeorgia of Virj^ ; and author of SauJ, an 
•pic poem, besides other works. He died Dec. 30, ISSS. 

I Hector Macneil, one of the most deservedly popular 
poets of Scotland, and author of Scotland's SeaUh, and 
the ITan 0/ War, of which IO,(KH) copies were sold In one 
month. He died at Edinburgh, March 15, ISI8. 



I 



embarked at Falmouth for Lisbon, and after 
visiting Seville and Cadiz, he sailed for the 
Morea. After an absence of nearly three yean, 
lord Byron revisited his native shores, and 
exhibited the advantages of travelling in his 
Childe Harold, which is full of splendid descrip- 
tions and noble meditations, and the supposed 
identity of the hero with the poet, excited at 
once admiration and curiosity. This poem is 
constructed on the Spenserian stanza, which 
suits admirably well with the sombre and con- 
templative character of the poem. Thus as all 
adnured the Pilgrimage of Childe Harold, all 
were prepared to greet the author with that fame 
which is the poet's best reward, and which is due 
to one who strikes out a new and original line of 
composition. The keen and scrutinizing glance 
which the poet had cast on eastern characters 
and customs soon manifested itself in the pro- 
duction of other poems, all of which were pro- 
duced with a celerity which was rivalled only by 
their successes. < 

On Jan. 3, 1815, lord Byron married, at 
Seham, in the county of Durham, the only 
daughter of sir Ralph Milbank Noel, bart., and 
in the same year she brought him a daughter.* 

Ada, sole daughter of my boose and heart I 

Within a few weeks, however, after that event, 
a separation took place, for which various causes 
have been stated, none of which appears very 
creditable to the noble poet. This difference 
excited a great sensation at the time, and was the 
last stroke to the domestic happiness of his lord- 
ship. He left England for France, passed 
through Belgium to the Rhine, as far as Basle ; 
then to Switzerland, and at length took up his 
abode at Venice, where he completed his C^iUe 
Harold. At Venice he avoided, as much as 

?ossible, any intercourse with his countrymen, 
n 1819, he formed his acquaintance with the 
countess Guiccioli, a young and beautiful 
Romagnese, who was married but a short time 
before lord Byron first inet with her to an old and 
wealthy widower. Our limits compel us to be 
brief; and as the events of his lordship's life are 
well known, we must pass on to the period when 
he was induced to leave Italy, and Join the 
Greeks struggling for emancipation. It was in 
Greece that his high poetical laculties had been 
first fully developed. Greece, a land of the 
most venerable and illustrious history, of peculi- 
arly grand and beautiful scenery, inhabited by 
various races of the most wild and picturesque 
manners, was to him the land of excitement. 
It was necessarily the chosen and favourite spot 
of a man of powerful and original intellect, of 
quick and sensible feelings, of a restless and un- 
tameablc spirit, of various information, and who, 
above all, was satiated with common enjoy- 
ments, and disgusted with what appeared to him 



* AuKUSta Ada 87100 was bom in London, Dec. 9, 
ISli 1 married to the tight bOD. lord King (now viscoant 
Lovelace) July 8, ISSS, and gave birth to a son and heir 
May 19, isa«. 

5 T 
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to be the fonnality, hypocrisy, and sameness of 
daily life. Dwelling upon that country, as it is 
clear from all lord Byron's writings he did, with 
the fondest solicitude, and being, as he was well 
known to be, an ardent though perhaps not a 
very systematic lover of freedom, he could be no 
unconcerned spectator of its recent revolution; 
and, as soon as it seemed to him that his presence 
might be useful, he prepared to visit once more 
the shores of Greece. He embarked from the 
port of Leghorn, and arrived in Cephaloniain the 
earl^ part of August, 1823, attended by a suite 
of SIX or seven friends, in an English vessel, 
which he had hired for the express purpose oi 
taking him to Greece. The dissensions among 
the Greek chiefs evidently gave great pain to 
lord Byron, whose sensibility was keenly affected 
by the slightest circumstance which he considered 
would retard the deliverance of Greece. " For 
my part," he observes, in one of his letteiS, 
" 1 will stick by the cause while a plank remains 
which can be honourably clung to; if I quit it, 
it will be the Greeks' conduct, and not the holy 
allies, or the holier mussulmans." The last 
moments of Byron have been carefully chronicled 
by his servant Fletcher, and they furnish an 
interesting picture of the man when divested of 
the tinsel and glare of worldly selfishness. It 
was generally expected that he would have been 
buried in Westminster abbey, and that poets' 
comer would have possessed another bright 
memento of the literature of our native land. It 
was, however, determined by the hon. Augusta 
Leigh (lord Byron's sister) that the ashes of the 
poet should repose with those of his ancestors, 
and bis body was ultimately transferred to the 
church of Hucknall Torkard, near Newstead. 
The funeral took place July 16, 1824, and was 
attended by the corporation of Nottingham. His 
genius as a poet must ever place him first in the 
list of England's literary worthies; but the bio- 
grapher who attempts tu trace his moral career, 
finds but little to repay him for his labour but a 
deep sense of the moral degradation which the 
selfish follower of worldly pleasure may carve 
out for himself. His character has been thus 
summed up. " He was an extraordinary mixture 
of benevolence and misanthropy, and of aspira- 
tions after excellence, with a particular ensmve- 
ment to degrading vices. He wrote under the 
influence of morbid excitement, or availed him- 
self of the resources of egotism. He drew 
from out the burning nell of his own stormy 
passions." Yet, in all his poetry, according to 
VVilliam Wordsworth, we find " a perpetual 
stream of quick-coming fancies, an eternal spring 
of fresh blown images, which seemed called into 
existence by the sudden flash of those glowing 
thoughts and overwhelming emotions, that 
stru^le for expression through the whole flow 
of his poetry, and impart to a diction that is 
often abrupt and irregular, a force and a charm 
which seem frequently to realize all that is said 
of inspiration." 

The following list will show the years of pub- 
lication of his principal poems, and the amount 



of remuneration received by the noble poetu 
the price of his literary labours, from Mr. John 
Murray,* the eminent publisher of Albemaile- 
street, who acted with a degree of libeiali^ pre- 
viously unknown in the histoiy of liteiatnie: 

1807— Hoiir> 0/ IdlaunM. 

laoS—EnglM Bardi and Seofcit Hevltwtn.t 

ISIS— CAiMe Banldi canto* I. nut n.t • - Mm 

Ui3-The Oiamtr m 

Wi-TKt BrUe of Abfiot ^ 

18U— T»« Coruur .m 

liU—Larah uT 

I81S— Heirnijretoitta.il 

ini-aiege of CorbM ;m 

1810— ParMu jJT 

1810— CMMe HanUi canto III im 

ma-Primurof ChUbm «• 

laiy—Miu^fred, a dramoHc ptein .... nj 

1817— LonMirf of Tono -..-.... jij 

U\a~Bemoi aeomtetaleofmodemUaaamH/e SM 
I818-C«/S« HoreM,- canto IV. - . TT^. tito 
1819 — Mtuseppa .--..-..,. 595 

1810— Dm /Kon; canto* I. and II \tu 

I8S»— Dm Jtumi cantos III. IV. and V. . . Itu 
1890— arariiM FaHtro. 

ISiO—Dogetif P^emce |«g| 

I8S1— Sanfonapajiu, a tragedy; Cain, aam- 

t»rgi KadtheTKoPoteaH. . ^\ um 
\S»\— Letter m th« Poetical Character of Foot. 
18SI- VWoH of Judgment. n ^ ^^ 

IS»»— Werner, a tragedf; Deformed Trwu- 
fornud; Heanen f[ Barth. Towhldi 
were added.fioiin oflUenmt; EmgUA 
Bardt, ic Hmit from Horace, »c. 3M5 

Sondiiea ---....... 41* 

Ufe, bjr Thomas Moore mm 

isn— Dm Jmom; cantos VI. VII. VIII. XX. 

X. and XI. 
ISas -Age of Bronze. 
isas- Ivie Uland; and more cantos of Don Juan. 

1824, May 10. Died, John Guthrie, of 
the firm of Guthrie and Tail, booksellers, Nicol. 
son-Street, Edinburgh. Mr. Guthrie generally 



* Mr. Muiray tass conferred a great benefit on the lite- 
rary world by pubUshlng the works of lord Byron, com- 
plete, in two .volumes, Svo. with notes by the most emi- 
nent men of the day. London, IS37 — 8. 

t For the Uberty to republiali this satire, lonl Bttoo 
refused four hundred guineas. 

J TTie copyright of the Brst and second cantos of CUUe 
Harold, and of the Conair, he presented to Mr. Dallas 

} "What do the reviewers mean by ■ elaborate.' Lot 
I wrote whUe undressing! alter coming home from balls 
and masquerades. In the year of revehr, iau.-—Bfrom-e 

II Written at the request of the hon. Douglas Kinnaird, 
for a selection of Hebrew melodies, and published by Mr. 
Power, with music, arranged by Mr. Braham and Mr. 
Nathan. James Power, music-seller, died Aug t(i 1836 

pe hon. Douglas James William Kinnaird was bom 
Feb. aeth, 1788, and died March lath, 1830. 

H Written at Geneva, and published in London, by John 
Hiint. Its authenticity was much doubted at the tine. 

June 1», I8», Mr. Hunt was sentenced to pay a Une of 
j^lOO, and find securities, himself in jClooo and two in 
^800 each, for publishing the Vision of Judgment. This 
'''^'^'' saw the light in isaa, and after Ineffectaal 
negotiations with various publishers In London, at leneth 
appeared in the pages of the onfoitniiate lAberal. 

Lord Byron's acquaintance wtUi Ldgh Runt originated 
in his (grateful feeling fbr the manner in which Mr. Boat 



stood forward in his Justification in the Bmminer (edited 
by John wid Leigh Hunt,) at a time when the current of 
pubUc opinion ran strongly against liim. Hiis feeling 
induced him to invite Mr. Hunt to Venice, where, upon 
his amTal, a periodical publication was pitiiected, un^ 
the tiUe of the Literal, of which Mr. Hunt was to be the 
editor, and to whidi lord Byron and Percy Bysshe Shelley 
mxe to contribute. Three numbers of the Uieral were 
published, when in consequence of the untuq)py iate of 
Mr. Shelley losing his life, by the upsetting of a boat, in 
the Mediterranean, August 8, ISM, at the age of thirty, 
and other causes, the publication ceased. 
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paid as he bought, and like his Leith cotempo- 
raiy, William Coke, brought home his own 
poichasea, for which be was called amongst the 
trade, " ready-money John," in allusion to which 
he is represented in Kay's* Edinburgh Portraits, 
with a purse seemingly full of money, in his 
hand. Mr. Guthrie was a native of the parish of 
Botripbinie, Aberdeenshire, and was born about 
the year 1748. Having lost bis parents when 
very young, he was left to the protection of an 
uncle, who before he had attained his twelfth 
year, abandoned him to his own resources. In 
this forlorn situation he scraped together as many 
pence as procured a small stock of needles, pins, 
Stc. with which be commenced travelling as a 
pedlar. His boyish years were passed in this 
manner, his pack gradually extending as his 
capital increased. After griving up the laborious 
oocupation of a traxelling merchant, he settled in 
Edinburgh, and commenced a book-stall, at the 
lanen Hall, Canongate, which became the 
resort of many of the book collectors of that 
time. Unlike our modern open-air merchant; 
who pace the length of their stalls from morning 
till night, making idle time doubly tedious, he 
was constantly engaged in some useful employ- 
ment — knitting stockings, worldng onion nets, 
or in some way or other having his hands busy, to 
keep, as he used to say "the devil out of his 
heart" He next opened a shop at the Nether 
Bow. Here he continued until he removed to 
the shop in Nicolson-stieet, at present occupied 
by his successor, Mr. Tait, with whom he entered 
into partnership, and who still carries on business 
under the firm of Guthrie and Tait Mr. 
Guthrie was a very inotfensive, worthy person. 
Few men were more universally benevolent. 
Never forgetting the hardships and struggles of 
early life, his hand was open to the truly neces- 
ntous; and, as far as his circumstances would 
permit, he promoted, both by advice and assist- 
ance, the mdeavonrs of the industrious poor to 
earn an honest livelihood. He was also a con- 



* John Kay, cuteatoiltt, engnTor, aad mlnUtore 
painter, wu born April, 174s, >t DaUuith, in Scotland, 
where his father was a mason, and at a yoj early agi; 
gmTe strong proofe of an uncommon genius (br drawing, 
by sketching men, horses, cattle, lionses, &c. with clialk, 
charcqa^, or pieces of burnt wood, for want of pencils and 
crttyons. Be was bound apprentice to one George Reriot, 
a barber. In Dalkeith, and when oat of his apprenticeship 
he went to Edinburgh, where he wrought seven years as 
a journeyman. In 1771* he purchased his fireedom fTom 
the society of surgeon barlxn, for which he paid iSiO, 
and eanmendng business on his own account, obtained 
the patronage of many respectable families in Edinburgh 
and its netghbootfaood. When he was twenty years of 
■ge he manud Miss Lilly Steven, who bore him ten chil- 
dren, all of whom died young, except his eldest son. Mrs. 
Kay died in Msrch, 1781, and in 1787 he married Miss 
Maigarat Scott, In 178J, he left olT business a* a barber, 
and from that period till about 1817, continned to exercise 
Ids talents in engraving. For a period of nearly half a 
century, few persons of any notonaty who flgnred in the 
Scottish capital, have erciqied his notice, and he has oc- 
casionally Indulged lilmseU In caricaturing such local 
incidents as might amuse the public ; and we concur with 
Mr. Chambers in thinking it may saifdy be aArmed that 
BO city in the empire can boast of so curious a chronicle. 
He had a small print-shop in Parliament-square, in which 
he sold his productions, and used to be a great attraction 
to the idlen of the time. He died at his house. No. ai7. 
High-street, Edinburgh, Feb. II, IBM, In his 8«th year. 



Slant, and frequently a liberal, contributor to the 
religious and philanthropic institutions of the 
city. Mr. Guthrie was an episcopalian when 
that form of worship was at a low ebb, but 
lived long enough to witness its g^dual revival 
and increase. His primitive mode of transact- 
ing business was the effect of early habit, and 
could not easily be laid aside by change of oir- 
cumstaiices. Mr. Guthrie died at Edinburgh. 
He was married, but had no children. 

1824, May 13. Died, RoBEar Davidson, 
printer, aged sixty-seven years. He had been 
forty-five years a liveryman of the stationeis' 
company, of which, during the last year, he had 
been the worthy master. 

1834. Egypt, a descriptive poem, with notes. 
By a traveller. Alexandria: printed for the 
author, by Alexander Draghi, at the European 
press, 1824. 8vo. pp. 55. This poem was 
printed with a view to divert the author's atten- 
tion, whilst suffering under severe affliction, as 
well as to give encouragement to a very worthy 
man, the printer. It is the first English work 
carried through in Alexandria; and as the com- 
positor was entirely ignorant of the language in 
which it was written, the difficulties that existed 
in correcting the proof sheets may be easily 
imagined. By Henry Salt, esq. Fifty copi^ 
were printed. Mr. SiUt was the companion of 
lord Valentia, during his travels in India; sub- 
sequently consul-general in Egypt, where he 
died, leaving behind him a well earned reputa- 
tion in oriental literature. 

1824, June 9. Died, William OxBEaar, 
printer, but better known as a comedian . He was 

A person such as comedy would choose. 
When she would show an Image of the times, 
And sport with human follies— not with crimes. 

He made his first appearance on the stage of 
existence, December 18, 1784, in Moornelds. 
His father was an auctioneer, and often knocked 
down our hero amongst his other lots ; he gave 
his son a good education, and at the age of four- 
teen, placed him with an artist of eminence, but 
vonng Oxberry's mind was not bent on colours ; 
he was then transferred to a bookseller's shop, 
but he declined becoming hound there ; and he 
was ttltmately anprenticed to Mr. Seale, a 
printer, in Tottenham-court-road. As Matthews 
says, " he made but a torry apprentice ; indeed, 
he was very torry that he was an apprentice ;" 
but, fortunately for our hero's wishes, his master 
was as theatrical as himself. The printing-office 
became a theatre — in one comer sat master Ox- 
berry studying Douglat ; in another, his master, 
rehearsing Glenalvon : they mutually neglected 
their proofs, till their printing became a proof 
of their neglect. At a stable near Queen Ann- 
street, and next to Berwick-street, did young 
Oxberry enact divers characters, for which he 
had to pay instead of being paid. There is a 
point we are informed, beyond which " forbear- 
ance ceases to be a virtue," so thought Mr. Oz- 
berrv, in the year 1803. He had forborne follow- 
ing his favourite pursuit for three years, and, as 
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his master had offered him his indentures, he 
fled from his former shackles, on the wings of 
hope, to Watford, where he obtained an engage- 
ment from Mr. Jerrold, and sustained those 
parts designated by the name of the heavy line. 
At the close of the season, an accident threw the 
part of Dan in his way, which he played with 
the greatest success ; but, notwithstanding this 
success in comedy, either from necessity or choice, 
he continued to woo Melpomene. He left Mr. 
Jerrold and joined Mr. Trotter, manager of the 
Worthing and Hythe theatres, and went to his 
circuit as a low comedian. As he played all the 
principal low comedy, some part* in tragedv, 
occasionally sang between, axiA printed the bills, 
it may easily be imagined that lie had his hands 
full ; yet the heart of an itinerant comedian is 
Tulnerahle, and Oxberry " snatched a moment" 
to gaze upon Miss Catharine Elizabeth Hewitt, 
then little better than sixteen i^ears of age ; a 
lady of most respectable connexions, and under 
the protection of Mr. Trotter's family ; he, how- 
ever, pleaded his cause in such a manner as to 
render refusal impossible, and in 1806 she be- 
came his wife, by whom he had three children. 
Whilst at Worthing, in 1807, Mr. Oxbeny at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. Siddons, the husband 
of the celebrated actress, through whose recom- 
mendation he obtained an engagement at Covent- 
garden theatre, and on Nov. 7, made his debut 
m Robin Raughhead ; and although he only 
played occasional]y,be managed to obtain friends 
and attract notice.* At the end of the season he 
removed to Glasgow and Aberdeen, in both of 
which places he was a decided favourite. On the 
22nd of July, 1 809, he returned to the Lyceum, 
and immediately was ranked amongst the stock 
favourites of the London theatres, obtaining very 
advantageous engagements at the English opera 
house, and DiuTv -lane. Hehadresumedthetrade 
of a printer ; ana in December, 1 821, our hero de- 
termind to show the veisatilitT of his pursuits, as 
well as of his genius, by taking the Ciaven's- 
head chop-house, in Drury-lane, which instantly 
became the resort of a great deal of the dramatic 
and literary talent of the town ; as the good- 
humoured host used to tell his visitors — ^" We 
vocoMxe on a Friday, «>nt«r#a<toni« on aSunday, 
and chopize every day." Oxberry was always a 
free liver ; and the allurements of company led 
him into excesses, which, perhaps, shortened his 
existence. He expired in an apoplectic fit.* The 
day before his death he had been to Camberwell 
to inspect the operations of his printing-office. 
As an actor he stood alone in parts like Slen- 
der 'and Abel Day ; and was, perhaps, second 



* The widow of Mr. Oxbenj wu mairied, in IB24, to 
Mr. Leman Thomas Tertias Rede, well known u an actor, 
and also a* an anttaor of the Uemoin of Cmning, 
Boad to the SiagCt Oxberry *8 Dramatic Biography , itc. 
He possessed considerable literary talent, and dlM Dec. 
13, 1831. WOIiam Henry Oxberry, the only son, was bom 
in London, April Sl, 1808, and educated at Merchant 
taOon' school. He was intended for an artist, bnt his 
inclinations led him to follow the steps of his father, and 
be made his ;>ii4<ie rftiW at the Olympic, March 17, isas. 
(Jka his father he is uneqaalted In a certain line of charac- 
ters in low comedy. 



only to Emery,* in Tyke, John Lump, Robm 
Roughheadt 4re. He feU below Liston m Litim 
Log and Neddy Bray, but soared far above him 
in Mawworm and Master Stefiten, and in his 
Shaksperian assumptions. He bestowed too 
little study on his profession, or he must have 
held a much higher place than Listen, who hat 
acquired by conduct what Oxbernr lost by neg- 
lect. A short time before his death, he had con- 
clnded an engagement for three years at Dnuy- 
lane for £12 per week. 

In literature Mr. Oxberry was for ever com- 
mencing something, and scarcely ever finided 
anything. He edited a miscellaneous weak, 
called the Flowers of Literatttre, got up a col- 
lection of tales, &c. called the 7%Mlrical Baa- 
quel ; or, the Actor's Budget, two vols. 18mo. 
1809. 7%« Eneyelopcedia of Anecdote, 1812. 
The History of PugUisni, 1814. Commenced 
A Dictionary of Idiomatic Phrases, &c. At one 
period he edited the Monthly Mirror Jaftemitis 
called the TheatriceU Inquisitor.) He was the 
author of the petite piece of the Actress of AU- 
Work,f performed with success at the Olympic 
Altered Pilon's He Would be a Soldier, into the 
High Road to Marriage, produced at the Olya- 

Sic theatre with great success: and a mdo- 
mma from his pen, called the Bandies Bride, 
from a novel of that name, was in the hands of 
the Drury-lane management, when deatbpnt aa 
end alike to his labours and his cares. He was 
in treaty with sir Richard Phillips for a work (tf 
a dramatic nature, in June, 1824. Mr. Oxberry 
was five feet nine inches and a half in height, 
and was latterly very corpulent ; of a dark com- 
plexion, with a blue eye, that, though EnciaU,was 
peculiarly expressive. The engraving prefixed 
to his memoir, in Oxberry's Dramatic Butgr^phy, 
is a most excellent likeness. He was bnrieid in 
the church of St. Clement Danes, Strand. 

1824, June. At the sale of the second portion 
of sir Mark Sykes'4 splendid library, the cde- 
brated edition of Livy, printed by Sweynheym 
and Pannartz, upon vellum, in 1469, sold for 
450 guineas. Erasmus's far-famed Greek Testa- 
ment, on vellum, printed at Basil, 1519, in which 
edition Erasmus omitted the celebrated verse in 
St. John's epistles, respecting the three heavenly 
witnesses, was purchased by the archbishop of 
Canterbury for £140. There is but one copy of 
it known to exist upon vellum, and that is in the 
cathedral at York, for which copy sir Mark 
Sykes once offered 1000 guineas, but was refused. 



* John Emery was bom at Sunderland, Dec. IS, 1777, 
where both his parents, who enjoyed some degree of re- 
gard as proTlndal performers, were then engaged in tte 
exercise of their pnblic duty. Before he had attained his 
twenty-first year, John Emery was settled in the capital, 
and sustained a branch of bnaineas, remarlcable for its 
labour, variety, and importance, a&d he reposed during 
the reM of his life in the sunshine of pnblic favour. In 
May, 1802, be married Miss Ann Thompson, daughter of 
a tradesman in the borough, by whom hcleft four eons to 
lament his U»s. He died J nly 25, 1 822. 

t It was written alter Matthews's M< in the Actor 0/ 
All-Work . 

t Sir Mark Masterman Sykes, bart. was a bibUomaniac 
of the first class, and a member of the Roxbnrghe chib. 
He was born Angust 20, 1771, and died Feb. 16, I823. 
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1834, July 11. Died, Thomas Flindell, 
proprietor and printer of the Watera Luminaty, 
tt weekly newspaper, established in the city of 
Exeter, in the year 1813. Mr. Flindell was, 
we believe, a native of Helford, in Cornwall, 
and serred an apprenticeship at FaIniouth,wfaere, 
however, he made so little proficiency, that on 
removing to Edinburgh, where he was engaged 
as a journeyman, his earnings were at nrst 
scarcely sufficient for his subsistence.* In some 
of the first houses in London, Mr. Flindell sub- 
sequently made great improvement ; and about 
the year 1790, was engaged to conduct the 
Donetuter Gazelle. He has been heard to relate, 
that when the trial of Hardy, Home Took, and 
others was pending, and the public mind waited 
the result in breathless expectation, he ventured 
in grave terms to state their acquittal, though at 
the moment it was no more than a strong proba- 
bility. The assertion, however, being luckily in 
accordance with fact, the paper obtained great 
celebrity for early intelligence ! On commencing 
business at Helston, in nis native [county, wiu 
a press and types in good condition, he executed 
Zton't PUgnm, in 8vo. for the rev. Dr. Hawker,f 
of Plymouth, in handsome style, together with 
Popes Eitay on Man, and some smaller pieces. 
- Besides printing several thin volumes oi Pol- 
whele's Hittory of Cornwall, in post 4to. his 
neat work was a Family Bible, in royal 4to. in 
English, with notes in small pica, inserted 
between portions of the text. The authorship, 
or compilation of the notes, " under the direc- 
tion of a clergyman of the church of England," 
is supposed to point to the rev. R. Polwhele ^ but 
thougn notes were furnished by that gentleman, 
(see his Tradiliotu, &c. p. 371,) we believe they 
were collected more or less by the editor him- 
self. The introduction, a dissertation on the 
prophecy of Daniel, and we believe some other 
puts, were from the pen of the rev. John 
WhitakeT,§ the historian of Manchester. This 

* Hr. Flindell owd to relate the fbUowtn^ •toy of his 
Undlidy, with whom he lodged, at Edinburgh. " The 
quantity of Tocetablea uanally distied op with the meat of 
hlmwlf and fellow lodger, wai eo abundant, that they 
entreated her to obtain a leg of mntton, and aerve it up 
when boiled cu it wot. The worthy hostess timptp com- 
piled with their request, and actoally set the pot oontain- 
iac the motton on the table." 

t Bobert Hawlcer, D.D., was ftfty years vicar of the 
larish of Charles, Plymouth, where he died AprU 1, issr. 
In 1814, Dr. Hawker published an edition of ttie holy 
•Cflptures, in penny numbers, for the use of the poor. 

t Rev. Richard Polwhele, vicar of Manaccan and of 
Anthony in Cornwall, in which county he was bcm In the 
year 1760. 

t John Whitalter, the historian of Manchester, wasbom 
in that town about 1735, and went early to Oxford, where 
he was elected feUow of Corpus Christi coUege, and where 
he discovered, in a very short time, those line originalities, 
those peculiarities of mind, which afterwards so strongly 
mailied him as an author and as a man. He took the 
degree of M.A., 17S9, and B.D. 1767. In 1771, Mr. WUt- 
aker published the trst volume of the Hittory ofManeia- 
ttr, 4to. a work which for acuteuess of research, bold 
imagination, independent sentiment, and correct informa- 
tion, has scarcely it* parallel in the literature of this coun- 
try. His Oautint Hittory of the Britofu auerttd, an Bvo. 
volone, published in 177!t, may be accepted as the sequel 
to JfoiieitMfer. About the year 177s, he succeeded as 
fellow of Corpus Christi college, to the rectory of Ruan- 
Langhome, one of the most valuable livings in the gift of 
that college, and went into Cornwall to reside upon )Us 



work is very handsomely printed ; but, we regret 
to say, was carried no further than about the 
middle of the evangelists. After spending some 
years in Helston, Mr. Flindell removed to Fal- 
mouth, where he united with three other part- 
ners in the publication of a weekly paper of four 
pages, consisting each of four columns, (after- 
wards enlargedO and denominated the Cornwall 
Gazette and Falmouth Packet. His partners 
failing in business, he was incapable of sustain- 
ing the pressure, and a stop was put to the news- 
paper as well as the publication of the Family 
aiile, in numbers. Justly reckoned, however, 
by the gentlemen and merchants of Cornwall aa 
a highly suitable person to conduct a country 
paper, a subscription was entered into when he 
was in Bodmin prison, which in 1803 enabled 
him to start the Ruyal Cornwall Gazette, at 
Truro, under circumstances highly auspicious. 
This was for some years the only public journal 
in Cornwall. Its editorial tone was spirited, 
and free from party bias, till circumstances 
induced thepubusher to take his stand on the 
tory side. He seems to have tired of the political 
warfare in which he was incessantly engaged 
with a rival editor, and having dispwed of the 
Gazette, he removed to Exeter in 1813, where 
he established the Weitem Luminary, on the 
principles more recently advocated by himself, 
and met with ample encouragement At length 
some intemperate language relative to queen 
Caroline occasioned a crown prosecution against 
him ; and being convicted of a libel on the 
unfortunate royal consort, he underwent an 
imprisonment fatal to his health and comfort. 
His death took place about eighteen months 
after his enlargement. — He uniteid great energy 
and decision of character with manners adapted 
to the best society. His conversation was ani- 
mated and improving; and his compositions, 
though sometimes severe, were vivid and manly. 

IC^, Aug. The printing-offices of Mr. James 
Moyes and Mr. Wilson, of Greville-street, Hat- 
ton-garden, London, destroyed by lire, and 
much valuable property lost. 

1824, Sept. 2. Died, Rev. John Sim, BJk., 
late of St. Alban's hall, Oxford. He was bom 
October 8, 1746, in the parish of Banchary 
Feman, about 18 miles west of Aberdeen. He 
was educated at the public school in Aberdeen ; 
but it is uncertain whether be was at college 
there. Whether he was apprenticed to any 
business, is also uncertain ; but if so, it was 
doubtless the printing business. One of his 
brothers, two years older than himself, who died 
about 1816, served his apprenticeship to this 
business in Aberdeen, and was for many years 
employed in the office of Mr. Strahan, London. 
In 1772, Mr. John Sim succeeded his friend, 
Mickle, the poet, as corrector of the Clarendon 
press, at Oxford. He obtained the friendship 
of William Lowndes, esq., of Cheshunt, Bucks, 
and was very intimate with lords William and 

rectory, where he died, Oct. 30, I8O8, leaving a widow 
and two daughters to lament the loss of a faithful husband 
and alTectionate parent. 
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Charles Bentiiiolc, and other branches of the 
PartUoid fiunily; also of the late sir William 
Jones. He was first settled at Chenies, Bncks, 
ftom whence he went as curate to Yarmouth, in 
the Isle of Wight, where he continued four or 
fire years ; thence he removed to the neighbour- 
hood of Stokenchurch, Oxon; but finding his 
vwce foil, and feeling his strength unequal to 
what be considered me due penormance of his 
clerical duties required, he from this time, being 
then about sixty years of age, declined all fur- 
ther service in the church. He was a sincere 
Christian, as the tenor of his life, and the man- 
ner of his death bore testimony. He was a 
true fliend, a most pleasant companion, and a 
good scholar ; and having his mind well stored 
with every variety of literary and convivial anec- 
dotes, his company was eagerly sought by his 
friends. He died, aged seventy-eight years. 

1824, Sept. 8. Died,3oav William Galabin, 
formerly a respectable printer in Ingram-court, 
Fenohnrch-street, London; at first in partner- 
ship with the very learned Mr. William Baker, 
ana after the death of that worthy man, in 1785, 
on his own account. He was also for some 
years an active representative in the common 
council for the ward of Langtown ; but long 
after he had passed the meridiui of life, having 
given a good education to a numerous family, 
meeting with some heavr and unforeseen losses, 
he was greatlv reduced in circumstances. Pos- 
sessing good health and sound animal spirits, he 
accepted the office of corrector of the press and 
superintendent of the printing office of an old 
ana intimate friend, where he continued hap^y 
and comfortable till 1796, when he succeedea in 
obtaining the office of bridgemaster to the city 
of London. The office of bridgemaster is of 
considerable importance, and of some emolu- 
ment It is the gift of the livery at large, and 
has from time immemorial been bestowed on 
some worthy brother, who having seen better 
days, has sunk into comparative distress from 
unavoidable events. For many years, Mr. Gala- 
bin was the reg^ar editor of the Court Calendar, 
commonly called the Bed Book; and also edited 
several editions of Patenon'i Road*. He had 
survived his eight sons,* who died of consump- 
tion ; and, meliwcholy to add, had outlived him- 
self, having for nearly a-year past entirely lost 
his recollection ; insomuch that, on the death of 
his We, aged eighty-five, which happened on 
the 28^ of July, 1824, he was scarcely conscious 
of the loss, and was with difficulty convinced 
that he had ever been married. He died at his 
official reddence. Bridge-street, Southwark, aged 
agfaty-seven. 

1824, Oct. 26. Died, Nathan Mills, printer, 
a native of Boston, North America, who at the 
evacuation of that town bv the British troops, 
accompanied the army as editor and printer of a 
newspaper, under the title of the Mamachiaettt 
Gazette, against which a severe edict was issued 

* Septlmas Baiiy GalaUn, stationer and bookbinder, 
«u~Bie last at d^t sons of Mr. Oalabln, and died Sept. 
19, 1S1«, in the thirty-first year of his age. 



prohibiting its being brought into the state by 
the American government. At the close of the 
war, Mr. Mills came to England, and settled at 
Edinburgh, where he died, aged seventy-five. 

1824. Theodobe Edward Hook, author of 
many novels and theatricalpieces, sold the co|n. 
right of his Sayingt and Doingi for £800. In 
1813 he obtained the lucrative offices of ac- 
comptant-general and treasurer of the island of 
Mauritius. 

1824, Oct. Died, David Carey, well known 
in the literary world by bis Pleatwrei of Nature, 
and other poems ; also, of Lochiel, and other 
novels. In 1803 Mr. Carey* edited Uie Poetic^ 
Magazine, and was for many years editor of the 
Statetman, London newspaper. 

1824, Jan. Tlu Weitmintter Sevieic, No. I. 
London: Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 

When the Edinburgh and Quarterly Betiews 
addressed themselves to the two chief parties of 
the nation, a want was at length felt for a similar 
organ to give expression to the sentiments of a 
third party — the radicals or ultra liberals — who 
had gndnally been rising into importance since 
the conclusion of the French revolutionary war. 
Accordingly the fVettmintter Review wasjeom- 
menced by a small body of literary men of this 
denomination of politics, of whose writings it 
mat be sufficient to say, that with less polish 
and dexterity than those of their' rivals, they 
have frequently manifested much vivacity, force, 
and acuteness. — Chamben. 

1824, Jan. 3. Glasgow Mechanics' Magasine. ' 

1824. The Scots Times, published at Glasgow. 

1824. The Evening Post, published at Glas- 
gow, afterwards joined with the Chronicle, and 
issued from the same office every Saturday. 

1824, Jan. 7. 77l« South African Commereiel 
Advertiser, No. 1, conducted by Mr. Greig. 
This was the first newspaper established in the 
Cape of Good ° Hope. It was suppressed the 
May following, recommenced in tne August of 

1826, again summarily suppressed in Mardi, 

1827, and resumed in October, 1828. In April, 
1829, die freedom of the press was establisbed, 
and several newspapers are now published. 

1824, Jan. 31. Anti-Slavery Magazine mi 
Recorder. No. 1. Price threepence. 

1824. Johnson's Selector, edited by Mr. W. 
Ainsworth,t printed by John Leigh, Manchester. 

1824. The Australian, conducted by Ralph 
Wardell, LL.D. being the second newspaper 
commenced at Sydney, New South Wades. The 
principles of the Australian were difierent to 
those of the Gazette, and people imagined that 
the latter paper would soon cease, but the liteisiy 
powers of Mr. Howe rose with the competitios, 
which instead of destroying, improved his paper. 



* George SaviUe Carey (son of Henry Carey, adiana- 
tist and musician, and fUsely said to be the antbor of SM 
saw tht King,^ vas bred a tsinter, taotdedlned bniineMi 
and was an actor for one season at Covent-ganlen, anl 
the author ofmanytlieatrlcal piece* of conaidetalrienient 
What reilBtionshlp, tf any, existed between these two per- 
sons, we are not aware. , . 

t William Alnsworth, esq. author of the nortls el 
KookmKil, Crightm, Jack Shfpherd, Src. 
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T834. Tki Advocate, published by William 
I^on Mackeazie,* at Toronto, in Upper Canada. 
This paper continued for ten years, when it was 
incorporated with the Corretpondmt, and in 
1836, Mr. Mackenzie started a paper called the 
Coniiitution, which in its turn absorbed the 
Commoadent, just before the rising in Upper 
Canaaa, at the latter end of 1837. 

1826, Jan. 26. Died, Alexander Tilloch, 
LL.D. &c. editor of die Philotophieal Magm- 
iine, and late part proprietor and editor of the 
Star, London daily newspaper. He was bom at 
Glasgow, Feb. 28, 1759, where his £ither was a 
tobacconist, and for many years filled the office 
of magistrate. In 1781, Mr. Tilloch conceired 
the idea of stereotype printing, without having 
any knowledge of either Vander Mey or Geo, 
and in the following year he entered into part- 
nership with the Messrs. Foulis, of Glasgow, in 
(Htier to carry on the business of stereotype print- 
ing. See page 747, tmte. Mr. Tillocn went to 
London, and the business of stereotrping was 
suspended; on his return to Glasgow he entered 
into partnership withhis brother and brother-in- 
law, as tobacconists, out that not answering, Mr. 
Tilloch turned his attention U> printing, and 
either singly or in partnership, carried on that 
profession for some time in his native city. In 
1787 he went again to London, where he spent 
the remainder of his life in literary and scientific 
pursuits. In 1789, in connexion with others, 
be purchased the Star, and became the editor. 
The last work wbiclr he engaged in was to super- 
intend the Mechanie'i Oracle, piiblished in 
numbers by Henry Fisher, at the Caxton press. 



* WilUun Lyon Mackenzie, for wboae iq>picheD8ion 
sir F. Head, tbe governor of Upper Canada, offered a 
Fevaid of j^l.ooo, is by parentage a hlghlander, and la 
connected with some of the most respectable families in 
the Highlands. He was apprenticed to an ironmoni;:er at 
Ottodee, and was afterwards clerk to a timber merchant. 
After felling in business in his native Tillage, he removed 
to UpperCuiada. where he established himself as a printer, 
and commenced the Advocate, of prindi^es keenly opposed 
to the goTemment, which caosed him to have many ene- 
mies, and hia office to be burnt down. He, however, got 
heavy damages ai^nst the party. He now became leader 
of the opiw^on, and so exposed the evil doings of the 
dondnant Action, which exposed the hard working editor, 
in the highest degree obnoxious to that party. This bitter 
anlmoaity soon had an opportunity of gratifying itself. 
Mackenzie was chosen to represent the county of York in 
the assembly. In Upper Canada it is necessary to explain 
that the ofBcial party have considerable sinister inMuence 
by means of small boronghs, the credit system of dispos- 
ing of lands, and the vast number of petty offices In the 
gift of the executive ; hence the assembly has seldom 
represented the people. The consequence of this, as ap- 
pued to Mackenzie's case, was, that the obnoxious patriot 
was made the John Wilkes of Upper Canada. He was 
expeQed — re-elected — again expelled — re-elected once 
more, and expelled a third time. This aroused the people. 
They petitioned for a redress of their grievances, and Mr. 
Mackenzie was deputed to this country to support their 
complaints, which were attested by 27>000 signatures. In 
I83S Mr. Mackenzie letnrned to Upper Canada. In the 
fdUowbig year a general election took place, and returned 
a considerable radical majority, of which Mackenzie was 
one. He wasalsochosenfirstmayorof the dty of Toronto, 
under their new Incorporation act. Just before the elec- 
Uons, Mr.Mackende published apolitical almanack, under 
the name of Patrick Swtft. This almanack contained a 
laborlons tatpow of the system of corruption In the province. 
He also pablished the Black Litt, being, for the most part, 
another form of the materials contained in Patrick Swt/t. 
These works had considerable influence on the elections. 



His name will be long remembered in the scien- 
tific world, and his writings will erect to his 
memory an imperishable monument. 

1825, March 10. Died, John Pinkerton, a 
voluminous historian, critic, and writer for Uie 
booksellers. In 1786 he published, in two vols. 
8vo. Ancient Scottish poems, neter before in print, 
but now published fnm the manuscript colleetion 
of sir Richard Maitland, of Lethington, knight, 
lord privy seal of Scotland, with large notes amd 
a glossary. Pinkerton maintained that he had 
found the manuscript in the Pepysian library at 
Cambridge, and among his correspondence he 
sometimes alludes to the circumstance, with 
very admirable coolness. The forgery was one 
of the most audacious recorded in the annals of 
transcribing. He was bom at Edinburgh, Feb. 
17, 1768, and died at Paris in indigent circum- 
stances, at the age of sixty-seven. 

England has been profuse of literary forgeries, 
but wnat have they effected for their fabricators 
— detection and shame ! George Psalmanazar's 
was eminent for learning ; Lauder's interpola- 
tions of Milton, had attractions for a well in- 
formed party ; poor Chatterton's* were fictions 
for never dying song ; among Pinkerton's cha- 
racter, that of literary impostor was of the most 
degraded order ; and the Shakspeare forgeries of 
Ireland- have nothing bat their boldness and 
artifice of their conception and momentary suc- 
cess — the power of badly copying ancient pen- 
manshio and stringing of plagiarisms. We have 
had autnors who sold their names to be prefixed 
to works they never read j|- on the contrary, have 
prefixed the names of others to their own 
writings, and others who committed the most 
audacious literary piracies — ^ The craft of au- 
thorship," says DTsraeli, "has many mysteries." 
Upon the first appearance of Ahensid^sX Plea- 
sures of Imagination — the author's name not 
being prefixed — a Mr. Holt, author of a Dic- 
tionary of Trade and Commerce, had the impu- 
dence to go over to Dublin, publish an edition, 
and put his name to it. Upon the fame of this 
he lived several months, being entertained at the 



* The reader is referred to Tyxwhitt's VindicatioH of kit 
AppendU to Cototen't or Chatterton'a PoerrUt pp. 140, for 
some curious observations, and some facts of literary im- 
posture. — Bee also D'lsraeli's Curioiitia iff Lilcrature, 
vol. I. pp. )J3 — 802. vol. vi. pp. 84— tO». 

* Sir John Hill once contracted to translate Swammer- 
dam's work on insects for lUty guineas. After the agree- 
ment with the bookseller, he recollected that he did asA 
understand a word of the Dutch language I Nor did there 
exist a French translation. The work, however, was not 
the less done for this small obstacle. Sir John bargained 
with another translator for twenty-flve guineas. The 
second translator was precisely In uie same situation as 
the first; as ignorant, though not so well paid as the 
knight. He rebargidned with a third, who perfectly under, 
stood his original, for twelve guineas ! So that the trans- 
lator, who could not translate, feasted on venison and 
turtle, while the modest drudge, whose name never wf- 
peared to the world, broke In jMtience his daily bread 1 

t Mark Akcnsldc was born Nov. g, 172I, at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, where his father was a butidier. When he was 
only twcnty.thrcc years of age, be published the Pteamrea 
of Imagination, a poem foil of fine imagery, expressed In 
rich, copious, and musical language. He first practised 
physic at Northampton; and afterwards in London, where 
he died June 23, 1770, and was buried in the church of 
St. James's, Westminster. 
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best tables as the " ingenious Mr. Rolt." Aken- 
side at length detected the fraud, and vindicated 
his right, by publishing the poem with the real 
author's name . Dr. Campbell, of St. Andrew's, 
wrote a treatise on the Authenticity of the Gotpel 
Hitlory, and sent the manuscript to his friend 
and counbyman, Mr. Innes, a clergyman in 
England. The latter published it with his own 
name, and, before the imposition was discovered, 
obtained considerable promotion as a reward of 
merit. Dr. Hugh Blair, and Mr. Ballantine, a 
iriend of his, when students of divinity, wrote 
a poem, entitled Redemption, copies of which in 
MS. ^ere handed about. They were at length 
surprised to see a pompous edition, in folio, dedi- 
cated to the queen, by a Mr. Dangler, as his own. 

1825, April. Died, John Arliss, of Gutter- 
lane, Cheapside, London, celebrated as one of 
the most elegant printers of his time. Mr. Arliss 
likewise possessed a considerable taste in embel- 
lishing juvenile works with wood engravings, 
and in conjunction with Mr. Whittingham, may 
be said to have largely contributed to the revival 
of the beautiful in the art of printing. When 
residing in Newgate-street, Mr. Arliss established 
the Pochet Magazine, which attained a veij ex- 
tensive circulation. Besides his concern in New- 
gate-street, he had previously been engaged in 
business with Messrs. Whittingham, Huntsman, 
Knevett, &c. ; but like Didot, of Paris, the pro- 
fits of Mr. Arliss's speculations did not keep 
pace with the approbation of the public. For 
some years, he had been in ill health ; and 
through this, with other circumstances, be left 
a family of five young children totally un- 
provided for. 

1826, May 2. Died, William Hall, proprie- 
tor of the Oxford Journal, aged seventy-five. 
And two days after, aged eighty-two, Joseph 
Mayow, many years bookkeeper on that paper. 

1825, Aftg. 3. Died, Tbomas Newton, news- 
paper agent, of Warwick-square, London. He 
was a native of Hereford, and died at Clapham. 
William Tayler had commenced the business of 
newspaper agency about 1785, and with whom 
Mr. Newton bad been in partnership. 

1825, Aug. 5. Mb. — Jddoe, editor of the 
Cheltenham Chronicle, obtained a verdict and 
£6i)Q damages, at the Hereford assizes, against 
colonel Fitzharding Berkeley, now lord Segrave, 
for a most brutal and dastardly attack on that 
gentleman in his own house, concerning a para- 
graph which had appeared in the Chronicle. 

1625. A law was passed rendering the name 
of a member of parliament unnecessary on the 
cover of newspapers, and thus their transmission 
by post became entirely open to the public, upon 
the condition that they " shall be sent without 
covers, or in covers open at the sides, and shall 
not contain any other paper or thing whatso- 
ever ;" also, " that there shall be no writing 
other than the superscription upon such printed 
paper, or upon the cover thereof ;" and in the 
event of these restrictions notbeing duly complied 
with, the whole of such piusket is " to be charged 
with treble the duty of postage." 



1825. An act to allow newspapers to be printed 
on any sized paper, and to reduce the stamp 
duty on newspapers. The size of newspapers by 
the former act was twenty-two inches long, and 
seventeen and one-eighth inches wide. 

1825. Among the proposals in this year, ao 
prolific of projects, there was one for a joint 
stock company, or tociety for the eneouragemeiU 
of literature. There was not one word about the 
encouragement of literature beyond the tiUe. 

1525, Sept. 19. Died, James Eaton, a com- 
positor in the printing-office of Messrs. Ni;holt 
and Son, to whom he had served a faithful and 
dutiful apprenticeship, and so ingratiated him- 
self into their good opinion, as to be looked npos 
more in the light of a son than a dependent He 
was early left an orphan, but, by the kindness of 
an uncle, was placed in Christ's hospital, whm 
he imbibed those precepts which had an eridrat 
good effect on his life and conduct -, and from 
the Christian patience and resignation erinced 
by him in a long illness, we may humbly hope, 
that though he died young, he had lived long 
enough to secure his eternal happiness. He 
died at Islip, Northamptonshire, aged twenty- 
five years, sincerely lamented by his friends. 

1825, Oct. 26. Died, John M'Arthub, esq., 
aged sixty-six years. This gentleman was fc« 
more than thirty years the principal conductor 
of the business of the king's printing.«ffice,* and 
with very few exceptions attended at die parlia- 
ment office, Westminster, daily, during that 
period, for the purpose of comparing with the 
originals all acts of parliaments, and such public 
records of the house of lords as were ordered to 
be printed. He possessed great urbanity of 
manners, the kindest and most friendly dis- 
position, and a warm benevolence of heart, 
which rendered him the patron of the distrrased 
wherever he found them. Of him it may be 
truly said, that he " did good by stealth, and 
blush'd to find it fame." The remembrance of 
his virtues will be coeval with the existence of 
all who knew his worth. 

1826, Nov. 1. Died, Geobge Nicholson, 
printer and bookseller, at Stourport, in Worces- 
tershire, aged sixty-three years. He was a 
native of Bradford," in Yorkshire. We cannot 
forbear some brief record of a man whose talents 
entitle him to notice; whose name we hesitate 
not to ^lace with the names of Dodsley and 
Baskerville. Possessing like them, an ardent 
thirst for literature ana science, like diem he 
has also enriched our libraries with many vala- 
able works. The Literary Miscellany, or Elegaat 
Selections from the most Popular Authors in 
prose and verse, 20 vols. 18mo. is a beautiful 
specimen of his ingenuity in the art of printing, 

* On Jan. g, ISIS, died Old JoBN, wbo during a period 
of eighty jeors filled the homble, though not unimixHtaat 
Btation of an errand carrier, or as be styled ****"«*", " the 
Icing's messenger" at his majesty's printijig-office ; sad 
vho yielded to none of his m^esty's ministers in the coo- 
cepUon of the dignity of bis oAce, when entrusted viQi 
the klnir's speeches, addresses, and other papen of tott. 
He had acted with fidelity in this way tnm the days of sir 
Rol>ert Walpole to the days of lord Liverpool, the most 
important in the annals of the English prras. 
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and of his taste and judgment as an editor. The 
Cambrian Traveller's Guide is remarkable for its 
accuracy, and evinces nuich patient inrestiga- 
tioD. in a treatise On the Conduct of Man to 
Inferior Animals, (which went tbrongh four 
editions,) we have evidence of his humanity of 
disposition ; and nmnerous tracts, caiculated to 
improve the morals, and add to the comforts of 
the poorer classes, are proofs of the same desire 
of doing good. In short, he possessed in m 
eminent degree, strength of intellect, with uni- 
rersal benerolence and tindeviating uprightness 
of conduct. Mr. Nicholson was also tne author, 
translator, or compiler of th« following works : 
Stenography, or a new System of Short Hand, 
8to. The Mental Friend and Rational Com- 
panioH, toniitting of mamms and reflexiotu, 
relating to the conduct of life, 12mo. The Ad- 
vocate and Friend of Woman, I2mo. Directions 
for the Improvement of the Mind, 12mo. 

1825, AW. 4. James JMontgomebv, editor 
of the Sheffield Iris, aai who is no less distin- 
guished as a poet of no ordinary powers, than 
fer his consistent political virtue and minci]^, 
was on this day invited to a dinner at Sheffield, 
(lord Milton in the chafr) upon his relinquishing 
the editorship of that paper, which he had con- 
ducted for tnirty-one years.* With respect to 
his principles, as a public writer, Mr. Montgomery 
addre^ed the meeting in a .speech which was a 
masterpiece of eloquence. He entered into many 
parts Of his own history, for the purpose of stating 
the difficulties which he had to encounter, and 
the ground which he took from the first, which 
was " a plain determination, come wind or sun, 
come fire or flood, to do what was right." 

1825, Nov. An action was brought by a prin- 
ter, in the court of common pleas, London, to 
recover £94 from Mr. Stockdale, the publisher 
of Harriette Wilson's Memoirs, for work and 
labour done. The claim was proved, but the 
counsel for the defendant maintained that the 
work " was so immoral, so licentious, so much 
calculated in every way to injure the true in- 
terests of society, that no man engaged in assist- 
ing to bring it before the public could maintain 
an action for compensation for the labour he had 
employed to such a shameful purpose." The 
lora chief justice fully entered into and admitted 
the objection. The plaintiff was nonsuited. 

1825, Dec. 16. James Watt, the original 
pnblisher of the Montrose, Arbroath, and Brechin 
Jlemew, while on his passage from Scotland to 
London, fell overboanf in Yarmouth roads, and 
was drowned. — See page 844, ante. 



• Wben air Robert Peel retired from the premiership, in 
April. 1 835, one of Ilia laat acts as a minister, was to grant 
Ur. Montgomery a pension of j€\50 a-year. 

Jamea Montgomery was bom in the year 177* : — the 
most important of his works are entitled Prison Amtae- 
nent», 1 797 ; the Watuterera of Switzerland, and other 
poems, isofi; the Went India, and other poems, 1810; 
the World before the Flood, and other pieces, 1813 ; Green- 
land, and other poems, 1819 ; Sonn of Zion, 1829 ; and 
the Pelican Inland, 1827 i all of which are characterised 
by parity and elevation of thought, harmonious versifica- 
tion, and a fine strain of devotional feeling. He still con. 
tinnes to reside at Sheffield. 



1826, Jan. 1. The Manchester Onirier, No. J, 
printed and published by Thomas Sowler. 

1825, Jutu 2. The Manchester Advertiser, 
No. 1, conducted by Stephen Whalley, and 
printed by Joseph Pratt. This publication was 
upon the i>rinciple of gratuitous circulation. It 
continued in existence only a few months. 

1825. The Nottingham Herald, printed and 
published by E. B. Robinson. 

1825, Sept. The Nottingham arid Netrark 
Mercury, printed and published by Jonathan 
Dunn, for the proprietors. This paper has been 
for nearly the whole of its existence under the 
editorship of Mr. M. H. Barker, well known in 
the literary worid as the " Old Sailor." 

1825, Dee. The Liverpool Albion, printed and 
published by the proprietor, Thomas Bean. 

1825. The Ijorulon Magazine. 

1825. The Mechanics' Magazine. 

1825. The Sydney Monitor, conducted by 
Mr. E. S. Hall, being the third paper in New 
Sonth Wales. 

1826. The Tatmanian, conducted by Mr. O. 
T. Howe, late proprietor of the Sydney GaseO*. 

The firstreview ofabook in New South Wales, 
was James Busby, On the Cultivation of the 
Vine, 1825, 8to. pp. 270. printed at Sydney, and 
for which review a premium had been given. This 
book has been supposed, though erroneously, to 
have been the first printed work in Australia.* 

1826, Feb. 12. Died, Deobatus Bye, formerly 
an eminent printerin St. John's square, Clerken- 
well. He was, with only one exception, the oldest 
member of the company of stationers, of which 
he had been a liveryman sixty years. Though 
possessing no inconsiderable talents, he was one 
of the most unassuming of human beings, but at 
the same time one of the most kind hearted. 
Content with a very moderate income, he retired, 
many years before his death, to a tranquil retneat, 
where he calmly breathed his last. Whilst in 
business, his principal employment was the print- 
ing of the religious tracts of the society for pro- 
moting christian knowledge. He was editorof 
an edition of Cruden's Concordance, in which he 
carefully examined every text by the original in 
the bible. He also printed the Diversions of 
Purley, for Mr. Home Tooke, with whom he was 
deservedly a great favourite, and who permitted 
him to substitute blanks for many names which 
the timid printer thought it prudent to suppress. 
Mr. Bye compiled the copious index to the 
octavo edition of Swift's works, published in 
1803. That he was also a versifier, may be 
seen by a lew lines signed " D. B." in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, vol. 87, p 446. With his 
habitual placidity of mind, after he had' totally 
lost the use of his right hand, he soon acquired 



• Anstralia, in modern geography the flfth great division 
of the plobe. Including New Holland, Van Dieman's Land, 
and all those namerous islands situate to the south-west of 
Asia. So stmn gly was felt the importance of a newspaper, 
by the new colonists at Swan River, on the western coast 
of Australia, that until the materiel at ti prIntlDg establish- 
ment could be obtained ftam England, a writen newspaper 
was issued from the seat of government, and copies or it 
nailed to trees at particular stations in the settlement. 

6 ti 
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the habit of writing very neatly with his left. 
Though more than eight of his latter years were 
embittered by repeated attacks of paralysis, which 
deprived him of the use of his right side, and 
confined him wholly to his bedchamber, he bore 
his sufferings with that manly fortitude, and that 
patient resignation to the Divine will, which his 
constant study of the holy scriptures had enabled 
him to sustain. He died at Peckham, aged 
nearly eighty-two years. 

1836, Feb. 15. IHed, George Thompson, 
many years a printer and publisher of ballads 
and cheap pictures, in Long-lane, West Smith- 
field, by which he accumulated £70,000. He 
died at Islington, aged sixty-eight years. 

1827, April 2. Colonel Fitzhardino Ber- 
KELY, (now lord Segrare) obtained a verdict, 
with £60 damages, against colonel W. Blenner- 
hasset Faiman, proprietor of the Palladium 
London newspaper, for a libel which had appear- 
ed in that paper in July, 1826.* The lora chief 
justice remarked on the trial, " that in the present 
state of the press, we were living tn the greatat 
tUUe of tyranny under the tun." 

\826. There are no books in existence by 
which it can be ascertained what number of works 
were entered at stationen' ball before 1709, 
in which year there were eighty-seven. In 
the next three years the number was about one 
hundred; but from that period down to 1766, 
the average yearly number was not fifty. The 
number went slowly increasing, and at the com- 
mencement of the present century the amount 
was three hundred yearly ; in 1814, the amount 
was five hundred and forty-one; in 1815, the 
number was one thousand two hundred and 
forty-four. From that period to 1826, the average 
number was about one thousand. The lowest 
number ever entered was about seventeen, (in 
1732 and 1734) and the highest in 1822.t 

1826, June 13. Died, the rev. William Davy, 
curate of Lustleigb, Devonshire, who received 
the first rudiments of his education at Exeter 
free grammar school, and on returning from 
Baliol college, Oxford, obtained priest's orders. 
In his examination for this sacred office, he cor- 
rected one of the highest dignitaries of the 
church on some theological point, and received 
great encomiums for his biblical knowledge. 
This gentleman was the editor, printer, and pub- 
lisher of a compilation, intitled: A Syilem of 
Divinity, in a Course of Sermons on the First 
Institutions of Religion — on some of the most 
important Articles of the Christian Jleligion in 
connexion — and on the several Virtues and Vices 
of Mankind ; with occasional discourses. Being 
a compilation from the best sentiments of the 
polite writers and eminent sound divines, both 
ancient and modem, on the same subjects, 
properly connected, with improvements; par- 



* Cettaioly It ts an nngeneroiu thing to pablish tbat to 
all wbich we dare not own to any. It is a serpent, that bites 
a man by the heel, and then elides into a bole. A libel is 
JUiiupopuUi having no ceitun father, it is not to inherit 
belief.— Owm Feltham. 

t Music fonns an item for some years in this amoont. 



ticularlv adapted for the use of chie& oi fami- 
lies ana students in divinity, for churches, and 
for the benefit of mankind in general, 26 vols. 
8vo. 1796-1807. The history of this volumi- 
nous work affords an example of persevetance 
that can scarcely be paralleled in the annals of 
literature, though so fertile in curiosities. Mr. 
Davy having completed his collection, at fiist 
issued prop<Ka]s for publishing it by subscrip- 
tion ; but as he was poor, his income during hit 
curacy at LusUeigh being only £30 a-year, his 
theological labours obtained no patronage, and 
he resolved to print it himself, that is, with hit 
own hands. With a press, which he made for 
himself, and as many worn and cast-off types, 
purchased from a country printing-office, as suf- 
ficed to set up two pages, he fell to work in 1795, 
performing, with the assistance of his female 
domestic, every operation, and working off page 
by page, he struck off forty copies of the firet 
three hundred pages; twenty-six of which he 
distributed among the universities, the bishops, 
the royal society, and the reviews, hoping, no 
doubt, to receive from some of those quarten, 
that encouragement to which he thought himself 
entitled. Disappointed in this expectation, he 
resolved to spare himself the expense of paper 
in future ; and as he had reserved only fourteen 
copies of the forty with which he commenced, 
three of which he mentions as being imperfect, 
he continued to print that number, and at the 
end of twelve years of unremitting toil, finished 
the whole twenty-six volumes. Disdaining any 
assistance, he then put them in boards with his 
own hands, and made a journey to London for 
the express purpose of depositing a copy in each 
of the most eminent public libraries in the 
metropolis, and in the universitv libraries *t 
Oxford and Cambridge, in the library of the 
cathedral church, Exeter, &c. &c. 

With all the literary and typographical laboon 
of Mr. Davy, little else but praise was gained; 
but a mind so organized for action as his, could 
not rest in inactivity ; and though well up to bis 
eightieth year, his vigour of intellect remained 
unimpaired ; and conceiving more might yet be 
culled to add to the latter volume, in 1825 he 
had increased it so considerably, that on bit 
determination to send it forth to the world, he 
found it sufficient to fill two octavo volmnes. 
Being then in his eighty-second year, he resigned 
his task of printing into other hands, and a neat 
edition was printed, which procured for the 
author the living of WinUeigh. But this 
reward, though highly gratifying to his feelings, 
came too late to add to his comforts. After say- 
ing so much of his literary labours, it would 
scarcely be sujpposed that any other pursuit bad 
ever occupied his attention. He excelled in 
gardening, and constructed some clocks, and 
various other pieces of mechanism ; his parson- 
age contained many specimens of mechanical 
genius; and his garden, formed among the 
rocks, was extremely curious. He made a 
handsome present of communion plate to the 
church of Lustleigh, a flagon and two patens. 
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with the following inscription: "The Gift of 
William Dary, (aged seventy-eight,) thirty-six 
yeais curate of Lustleigh, to that parish, for the 
use of the sacrament for ever : 1822." 

1826, June 23. Died, William Birdsall, 
bookseller, Northampton, aged seventy-six years, 
deeply lamented by nis family and friends. He 
bad twice served the office of mayor, and for the 
last five years he had been elected one of the 
magistrates. 

1826, July 25. Died, Robert Bell, editor 
and pioprietur of Belt's Weekly Ditpatch, London 
Sunday newspaper, from its commencement in 
1801. In 1804, Mr. Bell published A descrip- 
tion (yf the condition and manners of the peasantry 
of Ireland, 8vo. He died at North Brixton, 
aged sixtv years. 

1826, ^ept. 23. At the royal Coburg theatre, 
London, a play was performed for the benefit of 
the unemployed journeymen printers of the 
metropolis, under the immediate patronage of 
bis royal highness the duke of Sussex. A poeti- 
cal address, written by Joseph Blakesley,* a 
compositor, was spoken on the occasion. 

1826, Oct. 26. Died, Christopher Maonev, 
an eminent wholesale stationer fon College hill, 
and alderman of Vintry ward, London. He was 
a liveryman of the worshipful company of sta- 
tioners in 1807 ; alderman on Feb. 20, 1810, 
and in the same year one of the court of assist- 
ants oJT the stationers' company, uf which be 
served master in 1816 ; sheriff of London and 
Middlesex in 1813; and in 1821 be filled the 
high and important office of lord mayor, with 
strict attention to the interests of the city, and 
humanity to those who came under his power. 
In trade he was respected for his honourable 
dealings, and the house of Magncy and Son was 
long considered the head of that line of business. 
Alderman Maguey died at Wandsworth, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age. 

1826, Nov. I. Died, Francis Jollie, printer 
and proprietor of the Carlisle Journal, aged 
thirty-five years. 

1826, Nov. 17. Died, Charles Sambroke 
Ordovno, printer at Nottingham, and formerly 
printer and publisher of the Derby Herald, (see 
page 773, ante.) Mr. Ordoyno came to his 
death bv the following singular accident. It 
appeared that about ten o'clock at night he went 
out of his house with a paper cap on his head, 
two jugs in his hand, and also some money, for 
the purpose of fetching some ale, and when he 
bad got within nine yards of the door, Edward 
Wilford, a butcher, who came out of the public- 
bouse in haste, ran against him in the dark, 
their foreheads met, and the deceased was 
knocked down. A surgeon was called, but the 
deceased was insensible, and he died about hadf- 
past nine the following evening. On examina- 
tion it was found that a blood vessel within the 
brain was ruptured, and a recent wound was 
found on each instep. 



* lUfming Trifieti or, AmustmeHtt of Ltitwre, By 
JoMph Blakedey, compositor. London, 1827. 



1826, N<n. 26. Died, Joan Nichols, F. S. A. 
printer, and editor of the Geatltmaris Magazine,* 

who was disting^uished alike for superior talents, 
indefatigable industry,and undeviating integrity, 
and of whom the profession of the art of typo- 
graphy may feel justly proud, as an example so 
worthy to be emulated. John Nichols was bom 
at Islington, February 2, 1744-5, and received 
his education at an academy kept by Mr. John 
Shield, a man of considerable learning. In 
1754 he was placed apprentice to Mr. William 
Bowyer, who appears to have quickly discovered 
in his pupil that amiable and honourable dispo- 
sition which distingushed him all his life. From 
the moment he became Mr. Bowyer's apprentice, 
he was intent on the acquisition of solid know- 
ledge. Mr. Bowyer appears to have been not 
only the instructive master, but the kind and in- 
dulgent friend to his apprentice, and was often 
anxious to amuse him by encouraging a taste 
for poetry; and from 1761 to 1766 he became a 
constant votary of the muses, his productions 
making no inconsiderable figure in the periodical 
journals. During his mmority he produced 
some prose essays on the manners of the age, 
such as they appeared to one who bad been no 
inattentive observer. These were merely his 
amusements, and indicative of an ambition which 
at his early age was surely pardonable. His 
more serious hours were devoted to the business 
of the press. His leading object was to please 
his master in the superintendence of the learned 
works printed by him, and in this he succeeded 
so well, that the relative situations of master and 
servant soon merged into a friendship, the com- 
pound of affection on one side, and of reverence 
on the other. So amply had he fulfilled his 
master's expectations, as to prudence and judg- 
ment, that before his apprenticeship expired, he 
sent him on a business of very great importance, 
to the univerrity of Cambndge; and another 
proof of the value he placed on Mr. Nichols's 
services, when the period of them had expired, 
by reluming to his father half of bis apprentice 
fee ;f and considering his assistance was of great 
importance in bis printing establishment, he took 
him into partnership in the year 1766. This 
union, one of the most cordial that ever was 
formed, lasted until the death of Mr. Bowyer, 
in 1777. In 1778 Mr. Nichols obtained a share 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, of which he be- 
came the editor, and it had not been long under 
his care before it obtained a consequence which 
it had never before reached. In 1781 he was 
elected an honorary member of the society of 
antiquaries at Edinburgh ; and, in 1785, of that 

• The Oenttemttn's Magazine bu been styled tlie " Old 
Put of periodicals," Bnd ittlll " livetb in monthly inunor- 
tality." There is one drcumstance which oucht not to be 
overlooked : it was commenced by a Jonmeyman printer, 
and in the conise of ninety-six years was conducted only 
by three editors, who had all been Joomeymen printers', 
and we tmst the present editor will not think it any dis- 
paragement to place him in the list. 

t " When I was bound to him my father received from 
Mr. Bowyer a promissory note to relnm half the appren- 
tice-fee at the expiration of the seven years, on condition 
Uiat I behaved snitaUe to his expectation. This sum he 
very honourably paid me In Febraarr. I76«." J. A'. 
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ducton and authors, as discreet and respectfiil as 
it was manly and liberal.* Some years after the 
first appearance of this celebrated journal, he 
became proprietor of another national work, the 
Encyclapaaia Britannica, 1812, for which he 
paid a price that excited the surprise of some of 
the most timid of his brethren. Daring the 
progress of these works, his house was still fur- 
ther aggrandized by thepublication and writings 
of Dug^d Stewart-f and sir Walter Scott. Bus 
intercourse with the latter was more intimate, 
varied, and extensive, and in many respects more 
remarkable than was ever before exemplied be- 
tween author and publisher. 

In 1804 Mr. Constable had assumed as partner 
Alexander Gibson Hunter, of Blackness, and 
from that time the business was carried on under 
the designation of Archibald Constable and Com- 
pany. In 1808, a bookselling firm was estab- 
lished in London, under the firm of Constable, 
Hunter, Park, and Huuter, but not answering 
the expectations which were formed, it was given 
up in 181 1 . In the same year Mr. A. G. Hunter 
retired from the Edinburgh house, when Mr. 
Robert Cathcart, a writer to the signet, and Mr. 
Robert Cadell,then a clerk in the Bouse, became 
Mr. Constable's partners, under the designation 
of Constable and Co. Mr. Cathcart dying, in 
Nov. 1812, Mr. Cadell remained the sole part- 
ner. How it happened that with all the splen- 
did success, so beneficial and honourable to our 
literature, which attended Mr. Constable's under- 
takings, his publishing career should have closed 
so disastrously, we are not able to divine. He 
had iust completed the plan of the MUceUany, 
which bears his name, and was busied with well- 
founded hopes, in sanguine calculations of the 
returns which it would bring to his house. Its 
publication did not take place till afterthe failure 
of that establishment; and it is pleasing to 
reflect, that its subsequent success furnished 
some solace for his misfortunes, as well as some 
alleviation of his bodily sufiTerings; his final 
undertaking, thus proving to be his last and only 
means of support. A man joining such pro- 
fessional abilities to such liberal and extensive 
views ; so capable of appreciating literary merit, 
and so anxious to find for it employment and 



* Edited by Frandi Itttrey, afterwards a Scottiah Jadg^e, 
ander the title of lord Jeftey, whose pitiless severity 
towards writers of questionable ability, and the masterly 
and orii^al chatucter of the essays which appeared lo 
the work, instantaneously fixed the attention of the public. 
Bee page 813 ante. The honour of pablishing this work 
remained with Mr. Constable, until the year 1836. 

tDogald Stewart, F. R. S. professor of moral philosophy 
In the nniverslty of Edinburgh, and author of many philo- 
sophical and other works, was the son of Dr. M. Stewart, 
born at Edinburgh, Nov. 2a, 1753, and died June 11, 1823! 
As an iiistmctor of youth, his eloquence, his enthusiastic 
love of knowledge, and the extensive runge of his inform- 
ation, made an extraordinary impression on the minds of 
the yoong, an impression which was felt in their stodies, 
and clearly indicated in the station which many of them 
attained in the ranks of worth and talent. As a man he 
was respected and beloved by every one who had the 
happiness of his acquaintance. In I sot, Mr. Fox created 
a dnecnre office, that of gazette-wiltet for Scotland, for 
the express purpose of rewarding Mr. Stewart, who en- 
Joyed with it a salary of tgKxt a-year, and which, after bis 
decease, was continued to his fietmily. 



reward ; as largely endowed with the discernment, 
tact, and manners, necessary to maintain a useful 
honourable, and harmonious intercourse with 
literary men, is not a common character, even 
amon^ the improved race of modem bibliopolisis. 

It IS painful to reflect on the change »hicli 
adversity brought over the mutual sentiments of 
Mr. Constable and sir Walter Scott; but as these 
events have been chronicled by abler hands,* 
it is sufficient to observe that Aey were in some 
degree intoxicated by the extraordinary success 
they had met with in their respective careers. 
They launched, without rudder or compass, into 
an ocean of bank credit, in which they were des- 
tined eventually to perish. 

Mr. Constable had, in early life, entertained 
literary aspirations, only less ambitions than 
those by which he distinguished himself in com- 
mercial life. In 1823, he was included in a list 
of new justices of the peace for the city of Edin- 
bureh. In 1826, he had prqected a Mucelhav 
of Original and Selected Works, in LUeraturt, 
Art, and Science, which he designed to publidi 
in parts at one shilling each, every three 
constituting a volume. Unfortunately the com- 
mercial distresses which marked the close of 

1825, operated unfavourably upon a London 
firm with which Archibald Constable and Com- 
pany were intimately connected ; and in Jan. 

1826, both were compelled to stop paymentf 
The debts of the latter house were understood to 
be about a quarter of a million ; for a consider 



* See Lockharf 8 U/e of Sir Walter Seolt, 7 vols, em 
tSSS i and Chambers's Lhxa of eminent Seetenen, voL ir. 

1 Among the sufferers by the failure of the house of 
Constable and Co. was the family of Robert Watt, M.O. 
author of the Bibliotkeca Britannica, for which the mm 
of ifSOOO had been given in bills, but before any of them 
were honoured the house failed. Robert Watt, the son 
of a small farmer, in the county of Ayr, was bom io 
May, 1774. He was a ploughboy until his seTentcratb 
year; but a thirst for knowledge, and a desire to end, 
soon manifested itself. In 1 793, be matilculatrd at Glas- 
gow, where be remained till 1797, eventually turned his 
attention to the study of medicine, settled at Paisley, sad 
was the author of many medical treatises, and other 
works. He died upon the I2th of Match, I8I9, aged only 
forty-flve, and was Interred in the Glasgow High Chnidi 
burying-gronnd. The whole plan of the BiSliotlieca b 
new; and few compilations, of similar magnitude and 
variety, ever presented, in a first edition, a more complete 
design and execution. It is divided into two parts ; tlie 
first part containing an alphabetical list of authon, to the 
amount of above forty thousand, and under each a cbttmo- 
logical list of hisworks, their various editions, sires, price, 
&c., and also of the papers he may have contributed to the 
morecelebratedjonmalsof art and science. This division 
differs little in its construction from that of a common 
catalogue, only that it is universal in its character, 
and gives short biographical notices of the author, 
and critical opinions of his works. It also gives most 
ample lists of the various editions of the Greek and 
Roman classics, and, under the names of the early 
printers, lists of the various books which they printed. In 
the second part, all the titles of works recorded in the firct 
part, and also anooymous works, are arranged alphabeti- 
cally under their principal subjects. At bis death, the 
publication of the Biiliotheca devolved upon his two 
eldest sons, who devoted themselves to its completion 
with filial enthusiasm. They were both young men of the 
most promising abilities ; and it is to be feared that their 
lives were shortened by the assiduity with which they 
applied themselves to the important charge that was 
so prematurely laid upon them. The printing of the 
BibUotheea was completed in 1824, in four large qosrto 
volumes. The first division or portion of it was printed in 
Glasgow, and the second in Edinburgh. 
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1826. Jon. The Liverpool ChrmueU. Messn. 
Darid Boss lad William Nightingale are now 
(1837) proprietors and printers of liiis paper. 

1826. The Aberdeen Obierver, established by 
Messrs. John Davidson and Co. printers, and 
other gentlemen. This paper was started on 
conservative principles, in order to oppose the 
Aberdeen Herald, which had been commenced in 
1822, on strong reforming prineiples. 

1827, Jan. 26. Died, R. Lonebghan, proprie- 
tor of the Dublin Morning Pott, aged forty-five 
years. Mr. Lonergban died at Dublin. 

1827, /on. Mr. Sams, bookseller, St. James's, 
street, London, paid a fine of £5 for neglecting to 
pay to the $tamp office the amount of duty on a 
pamphlet, entitled A narrative of the lot! illnest 
of the duke of York, by sir Herbert Taylor. 

1827. Conttable't Miscellany, published by 
.\rchibald Constable, Edinburgh. The aim of 
Mr. Constable was to produce books at the old 
rate of cheapness, without any diminution of 
excellence. The example was followed by 
Messrs. Longman and John Murray, of Lon- 
don; Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, in Scotland; 
and others who found it to their advantage in 
reducing the price of books, and gratifjring Ifar^e 
mmbera of me purchatere that had crowded in 
the new mart of literature. In this year also 
commenced the Library of Uiefid Knowledge, 
by the society for the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, a society well deserving its name, which 
also had the " honour of leading the way in that 
fearful inroad upon dearness of the good old 
limes of publishing, which first developed itself 
m the wicked birth of what the literary exclusives 
called the sixpenny sciences."* 

1827. The Criticrf and Scribblers of the Day. 
By a Scribbler. London. 

1827. The number of new publications issued 
from 1800 to this year, includmg reprints altered 
in size and price, but excluding pamphlets, 
was, according to the London Catalogue, 19,860. 
Deducting one-fifth for the reprints, we have 
15,868 new books in twenty-seven years ; shewing 
an average of 588 new books per year, being an 
increase of 216 per year over the last eleven 
years of the eighteenth century. 



* This society consUti of the moct eminent Utenoy 
duracten of the day, beaded by lord Broosham w cbair. 
man, and several otber noblemen and tHend* of the dif- 
fmion of knowledge among tbe great mass of the people. 
See the Quarterly Journal of Eibieation, issued by the 
society. Thia society employed men of adequate abiUtiee 
to write a body of treatises on sciences, which treatises 
should be pablisbed at sixpence each. A great pablishing 
house in l>>ndon undertook tbe Library of Ute/ut Knov- 
Itdg; bat declined to proceed with it before the appear- 
ance of the first number. Mr. Baldwin became tbe pub- 
lisher, and was succeeded by Mr. Charles Knight. 

t Lord Sbaftsbury makes the following observation on 
Critics: — "I take upon me absolutely to condemn the 
bshionable and preiwling custom of inveighing against 
crUici as tbe common eneniies, thepestaand incendiaries 
of the commonwealth of wit and letters. I assert, on tbe 
contrary, that they are the props and pillars of the build- 
ing I and that without the encouragement and propagation 
of such a race, we should remain as Ootkie architects as 
ever." 

" nom the consideratloD of ancient as well as modem 
time, it appear* that the cause of the erUies is tbe same 
with that of wit, learning, and good sense." 



1827 JWy21. Died, AtCBiBAU) Constablb, 
who, if not the most fortmate, was by tax the 
most eminent, publisher that ever adoraed the 
Scottish capital. He was bom Feb. 24, 1776, at 
Kellie, in the county of Fife, where he received 
a plain education at the parish school, and in 
1788 was bound apprentice to Peter Hill, book- 
seller, in Edinburgh, tlie friend and correspon- 
dent of Bums. About the time of tbe expira- 
tion of hisa]pprenticeship,he married tbe dangh- 
ter of Da^-id Willison, printer, who though 
averse to the match, was of some service in 
enabling him to set up for himself. This latter 
step he took in the year 1706, at a shop near the 
cross, in the High-street. Mr. Constable soon 
began to attract the notice of tbe learned of 
Edinburgh, by his knowledge of rare books, par- 
ticularir those connected with the early literatnre 
of Scotland ; and several years before his name 
had become known to the world as a considerable 
publisher,lie had succeeded as well by his amenity 
of manners, as by his professional intelligence 
and activity, in rendering his shop the favourite 
resort of all the more curious and aspiring 
spirits of the place, including Mr. 1. 6. Dalzelf, 
Mr. Richard Ueber, Mr. Alexander Campbell, 
Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Alexander Murmy,* Dr. 
John Leyden,t Mr. Walter Scott, Mr. Thomas 
Thomson, and other admirers of Scottish litera- 
ture. In 1801, Mr. Constable acquired the 
property of the Scots Magazine, upon which he 
employed the talents of Leyden, Murray, Mac- 
neil, and other eminent men in succession. He 
had always longed to become instrumental in 
adding something of importance to the stock of 
knowledge, and to enrol bis name in the list of 
the more liberal and enterprising publishers of 
the day. His fame as a publisher commenced 
with the appearance of the Edinburgh Review, 
1802, which he had the honour of ushering into 
the world, and he long ministered to its success 
and its glory by a deportment towards its eon- 



* Alexander Murray, who from tbe lowly condition of 
a shepherd boy, raised himself to the situation of pro- 
fessor of oriental languages In the university of Edin- 
burgh, was a minister of the Scottiah church, and bom 
Oct. as, I77>, at a place called Oonkitterick, in Galloway, 
in the south of Scotland, where bis father was a shep- 
herd, and reared a large family in bumble comfort and 
respectability. In the Literarf History of Oalloway Mr. 
Murray has written a nanatlve of himself, to which the 
reader is refierred, as aUbrding an instance of the utmost 
persevenmce in the punoit of knowledge under diffleul- 
ties i nor should it be forgot that, to James Klnnear, a 
Journeyman printer of Efinburgh, Dr. Muiray always 
acknowledged himself under the greatest obligatioDS, even 
before and after lie was intixjdnced to Dr. B^rd, his faith- 
ful Mend and patron throogh life. Dr. Murray died deeply 
lamented, April 15, 1813. 

t John Leyden, a poet, an antiquary, and crieotalM, 
will long be distinguished among those whom the clastleity 
and ardour of genius have raised to diatinctian flroaa an 
obscure and humble origin. He was the son of a day 
labourer, and bora at the village of Denholm, in Rox- 
bur^nhire, Sept. 8, 177S, and lired to sock country labour 
as salted his strength. In I TOO, be attended the college of 
Edinburgh, where he obtained the fHendshlp of many 
eminent literary characters. In April, ims, he left Soot- 
land for the East Indies, and died on the island of Java, 
Augustas, I8II. His poetical remaina were collected and 
given to the public in isai, and in some instances ezUUt 
a power of nnmbera which, for the mere melody of sound, 
has seldom been excelled in English poetry. 
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1627, S«pt. The Betreifeetive Renew and 
Histortcal mnd Antiquarian Magazine, (new 
series) published every alternate month. 

1827, Dec. 8. The London Medical GazetU, 
No. 1. London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 

1827. TheEdinbmyh New PhilosophicalJour- 
nal, conducted ky Robert Jameson, F. R.S., 
regnis professor of natnial history and keeper of 
tbe musemn at Edinburgh, lecturer in miner- 
alogy, and president of tbe Weraerian society. 

1827. The Christian Examiner and Church 
of IreUuid Magazine. Dublin: W. Curry, jun. 

1827. The Foreign Reviev and Continental 
Mitcellany, No. 1. 6s. London, 8vo. 

1827. The Hobarl Town Courier, edited by 
James Ross, LL.D. Dr. Ross died at Hobart 
Town, Van Dieman's Land, in August, 1832. 

182iB, Jan 3. Died, John Hdbst, many years 
a booliselleT at Wakefield. 

1828, Jan. 7. Died, James Scatcbehd, book- 
seller, Ave Maria-lane, London, aged seventy- 
three years. Mr. Scatcherd was a native of 
Yo^nire, and senred his apprenticeship to a 
bookseller in the city of York. At the expiration 
of his time he went to London, and lived with 
Mr. John Walter, a well known bookseller at 
Cbaring-cross ; and, after living in that gentle- 
nan's service for several years, he succeeded (in 
conjunction with Mr. Whitaker) to the business 
of Mr. Edward Johnson, then the father of the 
trade. Mr. Whitaker dying a few years afler- 
wards, Mr. Scatcherd entered into partnership 
with Mr. Letterman, a maa of upright conduct 
and indefatigable industry, whom also he sur- 
vived. A great part of his success in trade may 
be attributed to his engagement with Mr. John 
Reeve,* to print his bibles and common prayer 
books. Mr. Scatcherd was a member of the 
common council for the ward of Farringdon 
within for several years. His fortune, which was 
considerable, he left, with the exception of a few 
legacies, to his widow. 

1828. Jan. In the court of exchequer, judg- 
ment was pronounced on an important literary 
question. The British museum v, Payne and 
Foss, booksellers and publishers. The trustees 
of the British museum claimed one copy of a 
number of a splended publication entitled Flora 
Cfneca, got up entirely by subscription, and no 
more copies were printed than those subscribed 
for. The claim was resisted on the ground that a 
publication for private circulation did not come 
under the operation of the act giving a copy of 
every work to the library of that national estab- 
lishment. The court pronounced unanimouslv 
against the claims of the trustees, on tbe grounil 
o? its being only a portion of the work, and not 
a complete volume. 

1828, Feb. 15. Died,JosEPB Cleave, printer, 
bookseller, and publisher, of Manchester, aged 
fifty-fire years. His zealous and active exertions 



* Jobn Reeve, foonder of tbe association for protectiDK 
Ubertr and jvoperty against republicans and lerellera, 
(fonned in London, Nov. so, I7ts,) was born Nov. 30, 17S3, 
anddiedAng. S9, 1829. See page 811, an<«. 



in promoting the interests of Sunday sdM^nii 
ever endear his memory in lasting remembiaK. 
Such was the uprightness of all his dealiofit iloi 
the trading world will long regret his loo. JU 
a master he was afi'able,kind, and Kberal;ud e 
a friend he was warm-hearted and faitlifal. Mi. 
Gkave was a native of Tabley, in Cheshiic,itl 
left a fiunily of two sons and four danfthm 
Robert, the eldest son, a printer, died Angna %, 
1830, and the business is now carried n hj 
Joseph Gleave, the youngest son. 

1828, Feb. 28. Among the nnfortunate sOet- 
era who lost their lives by the iialling in of dv 
Brunswick theatre, Welldose-square, LondoB. 
on this day, tbe printing profession had to 
lament the loss of J. D. Mauhicb, an ennat 
printer, of Fenchurch-street, London, wboca 
the principal proprietor of the estabHthmem, 
and John Etani), formerly a primer at Briikil, 
and author of the Chronoloffical OutUmet tj it 
Hittory of Bristol. He was well know* I* ■ 
great portion of the inhabitants of that city,ti4 
there are not a few who can testify to the ac6n 
kindness which he constantly manifested, «ta- 
ever any efforts of his could help to mitigate te 
calamities of others. Mr. Evans had, at diflat- 
ent periods of his life, been concerned in edit- 
ing more than one newspaper in Bristol, ind 
had recentiy left it for the purpose of enterinf 
into some engagement in the printing bnsines 
iQ London, with Mr. Maurice. Mr. £vans vs 
in his fidy-fifth year. He became a widemt 
only a few weeks before his death, and left 
behind him three orphan children. 

1828, ilfarcASI. The Maitland CM «v 
instituted upon this day, by a few gentlemeo (rf 
Glasgow, for the purposes very similar to th<i« 
of the Bannatvne club of Edinburgh ; and 
although this club is the last formed of these 
devoted to literary objects, it bids fair, by tbe 
number and importance of its publications, 
to rival either of the predecessors. The noB- 
bcr of members was originally limited to fifty, 
but now contains seventy names, of gentlemen 
of literary acquirements. 

1828. It appears from the researches of M. 
Adrian Balbi, that upwards of three thonsaad 
one hundred and sixty-eight periodicals are pub- 
lished in the world. Of these two thousand one 
hundred and forty two are published in Eurt^, 
nine hundred and seventy-eight In America, 
twenty-seven in Asia, twelve in Africa, and nine 
in Oceana. The United States of America, 
with a population of eleven millions, has eight 
huttdrea journals, whilst the British monarchy, 
with a population of one hundred and forty-two 
millions, has no more than five hundred and 
eighty-eight periodicals. The commercial value 
olliterary works published in Great Britain, 
during the year 1828, amounted to £334,460, 
exclusive of newspapers, reviews, and magazines. 

1828. Tlie total cost of printing the fac-simile 
of that ancient codex of the bible, called the 
Alexandrian Manuscripts, including the varioos 
sums paid to the printer, engraver, editor, 
tttinscnber, and bookbinder, was £9,286. 
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1828, Oct. 22. The greatest curiosity at this 
time in the art of printing, and though slight in 
itself, establishes a memorable epoch in the 
history of mankind, is the establishment of a 
newspaper among ijie nation of the Cherokee 
Indians (Arkansais.) It is called the Cherokee 
Phtenix, edited by Elias Bondinott, and pub- 
lished " for the Cherokee nation,'' at New Echota. 
The PJuenix is printed in both languages, but at 
a less price to the Chcrokees than the English. 
The paper is about nineteen inches long and 
twelve inches wide, in five columns. No. 34 is 
dated as above. See Introduction, page 12, ante. 

1828, Oct. 29. Died, Luke Hansard, a very 
eminent printer and excellent man, whose charac- 
ter presents in all its points of public and private 
life, an example worthy of imitation. Luke 
Hansard was bom in the parish of St. Mary, 
Norwich, July 5, 1752. His father, Thomas 
Hansard, was a respectable manufacturer in that 
city, but in his latter days became unsuccessful 
in business. The early and pious iustructiens 
which he received from his mother, appear to 
have formed the basis of that honourable charac- 
ter which distinguished her son throughout the 
course of his long life. He received his educa- 
tion at the grammar-school of Boston, in Lin- 
colnshire, and was afterwards apprenticed to Mr. 
Stephen White, printer, in CocKey-lane, in the 
parish of St Clement, Norwich. Here soon 
appeared the vast advantages of early training to 
habits of industry and moral feeling. His 
master was g^ven to convivial indulgence, and 
was easily and frequently seduced from his 
business; but having discerned the value of his 
steady apprentice, had the sense to entriLst him 
with the principal part of the management of 
his concerns. ImmMiately after the close of his 
apprenticeship, he went to London, with a soli- 
tary guinea in his pocket ; and to his honour it 
ought to be recorded, that the first guinea he 
earned, beyond his immediate necessities, be 
transmitted to Norwich, to pay an unsatisfied 
demand upon his father. Mr. Hansard first 
obtained a situation as a compositor at the print- 
ing-office of Mr. Hughes,* of Great Turnstile, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields, who was printer to the 
house of commons, and carried on that branch, 
when it was of small extent, compared with what 
it had arrived at in the year 1799, when Mr. 
Hughes admitted Mr. Hansard into partnership. 
The business of Mr. Hughes had been for many 
years under the management of Mr. William 
Day, a very worthy man, of exemplary diligence 



* When Mr. Hansard went a stranger to London, he 
had an introduction to Mr. Hughes, and lool^iiig: about 
Lincoln's Inn-fields for the printing-office, he accidentally 
met with Mr. Hughes, and not knowing that gentleman, 
inquired of him the way to the office. Mr. Hughes asked 
him what business he had therc,and finding him a stranger, 
and desirous of obtainlnf; employment, appointed the fol- 
lowing day for his going to work ; this laid the foundation 
of that prosperity, the almost sure reward of industry. 

In a manuscript note which Mr. Hansard had seen, 
and which apparently was intended to form some account 
of his life, the writer said that he came to London with- 
out a patron and without a ftiend. Underneath this, Mr. 
Hansard wrote, " Not so, for God was my friend and my 
patmn." 



and attention. The increase of parliamentary 
printing rendering more assistance necessary, the 
active attention to business of Mr. Luke Hansard, 
pointed him out as the most capable of the ardu- 
ous office of manager of the operative depart- 
ment, Mr. Day attending chiefly to the reading 
department. After the death of Mr. Day, the 
whole management devolved upon Mr. Hansard, 
who, after some years' exertion, as great, per- 
haps, as ever was witnessed, certainly never ex- 
ceeded by any one, making the interests of his 
employer the first and sole object, became, in 
1799, a partner in the cone :m ; and by a sub- 
sequent arrangement in 18' ), he succeeded as 
the entire proprietor of u business which he 
rendered the first in the world for that prompti- 
tude and despatch so essential to the interests of 
the legislature and the nation. As a man of 
industry few such instances can be mentioned. 
He knew little of relaxation or pleasure. He was 
throughout life an early riser, and sketched in 
his mind the plan and business of the day before 
others were awake to execute it. From the 
beginning of his official life, Mr. Hansard 
established this rule for his conduct, to spare no 
cost or personal labour in attempting to perform 
the important duty entrusted to him, letter and 
cheaper, and more expeditiously than any other 
printing concern in London. He worked for 
others, not for himself. There was nothing in 
his mode of life showy and ostentations. A 
benevolent spirit, however, reigned through the 
whole. His contributions to public charities 
were truly liberal. Among others, his benefac- 
tions to the worshipful company of stationers, as 
a provision for decayed printers, will make his 
name remembered with gratitude many a distant 
year. In the discharge of his parochial duties, 
he was not only a judicious guardian of the pub- 
lic purse, but a kind friend to the numerous 
poor in his extensive neighbourhood. If it be 
true, as asserted by more than one eminent 
writer, that all morals and all integrity, to be 
permanent, and of practical effect, must be 
bottomed upon religion ; this was precisely the 
case with Mr. Hansard. He departed this life 
in the seventy -seventh year of his age, and his 
remains were interred in the church of St. Giles's 
in the Field. Mr. Hansard left a widow, nearly 
his own age, and three sons and two daughters. 
His eldest son, Thomas Curson, died May, 1833, 
and his other sons, who had long been in part- 
nership with him, continued the establishment. 
Luke Hausard was a liberal benefactor to the 
stationers' company : July II, 1818, transferred 
£1,000, four per cent annuities, the interest to 
be given, in two annuities of £10 a-year each, 
to such objects above sixty-five years of age, 
free of the company, and letter-press printers 
(compositors or pressmen,) as the court shall 
think proper.* The other £20 to be given yearly 
to four freemen of the company, printers, book- 
sellers, stationers, warehousemen, or bookbinders, 
above sixty years of age, at £5 a-year each, as 



* Mr. Hansard Dominated the two first annuitants. 

5 X 
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the court shall tliiuk proper objects of this dona- 
tion. September 18, 1818, transferred to the 
company £1,500 three per cent consolidated an- 
nuities ; in trust to give to every youth bound at 
their hall, a neatly-bound church of England 
prayer-book, as printed by his majesty's printer 
in London, bound up with the new version of 

Esalms. The number of prayer-books thus to 
e disposed of, are taken at two hundred, which, 
at a presumed price of 2t. 7d. each, will cost 
£25 16». 8d. Then to give yearly to two of his 
warehousemen (named) £6 6s. each. Also to 
" such warehouseman, or binder, or stationer, or 
other person in the class to whom the court has 
been accustomed to give such annuities, above 
sixty years of age," £6 6t. The residue of 5s. 4d. 
and whatever residue may be left from the two 
hundred prayer-books not being wanted, or from 
the cost being less, to be applicable for such 
purposes as the court shall think proper. 

1828, Oct. 30. Died, James Lynch, book- 
seller and stationer, Duke-street, Liverpool, aged 
seventy years. 

1628, A^ov. 8. Died, Thomas' Bewick, the 
celebrated engraver on wood, to whom the lovers 
of science and literature lies under deep obliga- 
tion, as the re-inventor of the xylogruphic art. 
Thomas Bewick, was bom on the 12th August, 
1753, at Cherry Bum, in the parish of Oving- 
ham, and county of Northumberland. The 
choice of a profession for him was determined 
by the skill in drawing which he very early 
evinced. Like most boys whose bias of mind 
towards any pursuit is peculiarly strong, he early 
indicated Uie bent of nis genius by sketching 
figures with chalk on the walls and doors of 
almost every bouse in Cheny Bum. At the age 
of fourteen he was bound apprentice to Mr. 
Ralph Beilby, of Newcastle, a respectable engra- 
ver, and one who took delight in instracUng his 
pupils and encouraging their rising talents. 
Whether young Bewick would at an after period 
of life, and without the suggestion of others, 
have directed his attention to wood-cutting, it 
is difficult to say, but at all events an accidental 
circumstance determined his future career in the 
arts. The celebrated Dr. Hutton,* at that time 
a schoolmaster in Newcastle, was preparing in 
1770 his great work on mensuration, and having 
applied to Mr. Beilby to supply copper plates of 
the mathematical figures, he was advised to 
employ wood-cuts instead. The great mathe- 
matician acceded to this, proposal, and Mr. 
Beilby entrusted the execution of them to his 
apprentice. With such beauty and accuracy 
were they finished, that the young engraver was 
advised by his master to turn his chief attention 
to this long-neglected art, and the consequence 

* Charles Hutton, LL.D. P. R. 8. &c. late professor of 
mathematics In the royal mlUtary academy at Woolwich, 
was born at Newcastle, Aug. u, 1737, and died at Charlton, 
Jan. 27, 1893. For the very eminent services which Dr. 
Hutton had rendered to the board of ordnance, he was 
rewarded with a lilieral pension from f^vcrnment, on liis 
rcsignioK, througli ill health, in I807, ttam his duties at 
Woolwich. He enriched the PhUompMcal TratuaeMona 
wit^ many valuable papers : and conferred some Ul>cral 
benefactloas to his native town. 



was a succession of mathematical uorks illiu- 
trated with very beautiful diagrams engraved on 
wood. After his apprenticeship had expired, 
Bewick spent a short time in the metropolis, and 
also paid a visit to Scotland, after which he 
returned to Newcastle, and became a partner io 
his master's business. His brother John* became 
their joint apprentice. The publication of an 
edition of Gay's Fables afibrded an opportunity 
for the Bewicks displaying their talents in the 
higher branches of wood-engraving, by the 
illustrations which they furnished for the work. 
One of these, the old hound, obtained the pre- 
mium offered by the society of arts for the best 
specimen of wood-engraving, in 1775. An im- 
pression of this may be seen in the memoir 
which is prefixed to Select Fables,^ printed for 
Emerson Chamley, Newcastle, 1820, and sold in 
London by Baldwin and Cradock. The Fahia 
of Gay were published in 1 779, and in 1784, 
the appearance of a new edition of Select FabUt, 
with an entire new set of cuts by the Bewicb, 
spread far and wide their reputation, and placed 
them above competition in the art. The pub- 
lication of the History of Quadrupeds, which, 
after being carefully prepared, made its appear- 
ance in 17i/0. The prospectus of this great 
work was the means of introducing him to a 
gentleman who possessed a museum, remarkable 
for the number and variety of its specimens of 
winged and quadruped animals, living and dead, 
and of these Mr. Bewick was invited to take 
drawings, which tended greatly to enrich all his 
subsequent publications. The pictorial embel- 
lishments exhibit every excellence which engrav- 
ings ought to possess — boldness of design, variety 
and exactness of attitude, correctness of drawing, 
and discrimination of general character. A spirit 
of life and animation per^'aded every figure, and 
thus a lively idea of^cach different animal it 
conveyed. Short descriptions accompanied the 
engravings, chiefly drawn up by Mr. Bewick') 
coadjutors, Messrs. Hodgson and Beilby, but 
subject, it is highly probable, to his correctiom 
and additions. A great and unexpected charm 
belonged to the History of Quadrupeds — this 
was the profusion of vignettes and tail-pieces 
with which the whole volume was adorned. 
These exhibited remarkable inventive genius, 
and a skill in catching the veiy lineaments b 
which the specific expression of the species re- 
sides, never before equalled. Under the auspices 
of their friend and fellow-townsman, William 
Bulmer, of the Shakspeare press, London, the 
Bewicks embellished the Deserted Village of 
Goldsmith, the Hermit of Pamell, and the Chatt 
of Sommcrville4 all of which met with success. 
In 1797 appeared the first volume of the History 
of British Birds, comprLiing the Land Birds, 
the letter-press being furnished by Mr. BeUby. 
Before the publication of the second volume on 
British Water Birds, a separation of interests 



< Of whom see a notice at page 7Bg, mUe, 
t Thomas Saint, printer of the lleaaullt Cmtrnl, in 
1776, printed an edition of Select Faila. 
t See page 912, post. 
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took place, so that its compilation and comple- 
tion derolred on Mr. Bewick alone, writb the 
assistance of a literary friend. In 1818, Mr. 
Bewick published the Fables of JEiop, and two 
or three years afterwards, a volume of Select 
Fables, the wood-cuts beinpf a selection from the 
earlier works of the Bewicks. The public were 
thus enabled to study the gradual advancement 
towards e:icellence which had been made by the 
revivers of this elegant and useful art. The 
DDOiber of blocks engraved by the Bewicks is 
almost inconceivable, and it is impossible to par- 
ticularise the various works whicn were embel- 
lished by Thomas Bewick and his pupils, of 
whom he had a continued succession. Some of 
these have done him great honour, and contri- 
buted to carry the art of xylography to a state 
of perfection at which be himself confessed he 
never supposed it was capable of arriving. It 
is is almost unnecessary to mention the names of 
Nesbett, and above tul of William Harvey.* 
In a Memoir it is stated, that " Mr.Bewict's 
personal appearance was rustic. He was tall 
and powerfully formed, a quality he was fond of 
displaying in his prime. His manners were 
somewhat rustic too, but he was shrewd, and dis- 
• dained to ape the gentleman. His countenance 
was open and expressive, with a capacious fore- 
head, strongly indicating intellect — ^nis dark eyes 
beamed with the fire of genius. He was a man 
of strong passions — sti;ong in his affections, and 
strong m his dislikes. The latter sometimes 
exposed bim to the charge of illiberality, but 
the former and kinder feelings predominated. — 
Stronglv honourable was he in all his dealings ; 
and to bis friends there never was a more sin- 
cere or a kinder hearted man than Thomas 
Bewick." He was succeeded in the business 
by his son, Mr. R. E. Bewick.t 

1828, Nov. 28. Died, Miller Ritchie, who 
was justly considered the father of English fine 
printing, aged seventy-seven years. BaskerviUe 
succeeded in producing a type of superior 
elegance, and an ink which gave peculiar lustre 
to impressions from bis type. The novel and 
unusual excellence which his works presented 
gave a stimulus to the exertions, and drew forth 
the emulation of manv of our countrymen. The 
first who started in this novel course was Mr. 
Miller Ritchie, a native of Scotland. About 
1785 he carried on business in Albion-buildings, 
Bartholomew Close. An edition of the classics 
in royal octavo, consisting of the works of 
Sallust, Plinv, Tacitus, Q. Curtius, Ciesar, and 
Livy, was the work upon which this leading 

* As a apecimen of the extraordlnair nklU of thia artist, 
the reader 1b referrvd to a most splendid engravlngf on 
wood, executed by Mr. Harvey, of the Astassination of 
h. S. Dentattu, from a celebrated palntiog by B. R. Hay- 
don. Some yeara since, BJr. Harvey declined engraving 
OD wood, having determined to step Into the upper walks 
of art. 

t Bis family, who still reside at Newcastle, are In pos- 
session of an autograph Memoir of this siD^olar man, 
written with great naitiete, and full of anecdote. 

Matthew Bewick, his nephew, died at Ovingham, July 
4, 1839. He was a young man of great promise, and was 
likely, had ho lived, to have attained an equal degree of 
eminence In the profession with his uncle. 



attempt of superior printing was made, at the 
exp'ense of the rev. Mr. Homer, senior fellow 
of Magdalen college, Cambridge, who subse- 
quently disposed of the whole impression (except- 
ing those reserved for presents) to the bookseller, 
Mr. Thomas Payne. The next work was a 
quarto Bible in two volumes, 1796, and two 
unique copies upon India paper, printed on one 
side only. Another work, executed by Mr. 
Ritchie, with uncommon splendour and expense, 
was Memoirs of the Count de Grammont, a small 
page upon quarto, one thousand five hundred 
copies on small paper, five hundred on What- 
man's wove, royal, one copy on vellum, and 
three copies having the diminutive quarto page 
worked in the centre of a whole sheet of royal. 

On bis first diverging from the beaten track 
Mr. Ritchie encountered considerable difficnlties. 
The paper-maker, Mr. Whatman, and the ink- 
maker, Mr. Blackwell, contributed most suc- 
cessfully, all their skill to this laudable design, 
but the want of journeymen to enter into uie 
spirit of the undertaking with that e.Vraordinary 
exertion of care and ingenuity whici. >(^ indis- 
pensably required, was a difficulty t. 
discouraging, which he had long to cc 'Nd 
with, and never wholly conquered; men 
could get who by bodily strength would puli 
down the press, and give the impression, but the 
giving the colour required skill and patience 
far exceeding what pressmen had any idea of 
in this country ,V> that Mr. Ritchie found himself 
obliged to manage the balls and beat every sheet 
with bis own bands. With all his perseverance 
and skill in printing, he had not the art of getting 
independent by bis labours ; he failed in busi- 
ness, and was succeeded in his efforts by Mr. 
Bulmer ; Mr. Bensley and Mr. M' Creery fol- 
lowed, and from the presses of those gentlemen 
have issued some of tbe finest specimens of 
typography which this or any other country hafi 
produced. Emulation is a {Powerful principle 
in our nature, and the success which has attended 
their exertions, contributed in a great degree to 
give a new tone and character to the profession. 

There is a likeness of Mr. Ritchie in Hansard's 
Typographia, by whom he was employed as 
warehouseman, after his failure. 

1828, Dec. 20. Died, Stephen Jones, well 
known as the compiler and author of many use- 
ful works. He was the son of Mr. Giles Jones, 
secretary to the York building society, was bom 
in London in 1763, educated at St. Paul's 
school, and apprenticed to a printer in Fetter- 
lane. On the expiration of his time he was en- 
gaged as a corrector of the press in the office of 
Mr. Strahan, but at the end of four years he 
removed to that of Thomas Wright, in Peter- 
borough-court, where he remained till the death 
of the principal, in March ,1797, an event which 
terminated Mr. Jones's immediate connexion 
with the profession of a printer ; and he became 
the editor of the Whitehall Evening Post; but 
on the decline of that paper he undertook the 
management of the General Evening Post. He 
was a member of the society of freemasons, and 
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editor of the FreemasorCs Magazine. One of his 
principal undertakinp^s was a new edition of the 
Bioffraphia Dramatica, four vols. 8vo. also a 
small Biographical Dictionary; and on the 
death of Isaac Reed, he became the editor of 
the European Magazine. From 1799, for very 
many years, he selected an amusing annual 
volume from the newspapers, 8cc. under the title 
of the Spirit of the Journals. He was the 
author or editor of about twenty other works. 

1828. The British Almanack, commenced by 
the society for the diffusion of useful knowledge. 

1828, Jan. 1. The London Eneyclopadia, 
part I, sixth edition. liondon : Thomas Tegg. 

1828, Jan. 1. The Harmonist ; a new series of 
the Flutist's Magazine, and Pianist's Review. 

1828, Jon. 2. 77ie iltAemnun, a literary gazette 
and weekly critical review, conducted by James 
Silk Buckingham, editor of the Oriental Herald 
and the Sphynx. 

1828, Jan. 25. The Chesterfield Gazette, No. 1, 
printed and published by John Roberts. About 
1830, the title was changed to the Derbyshire 
Courier, and Chesterfield Gazette, and still 
continues in the hands of the original proprietor. 
This paper was ior a long time edited by the 
late Mr. Inglis,* the intelligent writer on Ireland. 

1828, Oct. 17. The Manchester Times,T^o. 1, 
edited, printed, and published by Archibald 
Prentice ; and now conducted by Messrs. Fren> 
tice and Catherall, Ducie-place, Manchester. 

1828, Nov. 15. The Manchester and Salford 
Advertiser, No. 1, printed by Jonathan Crow- 
ther, for the proprietors.! Now conducted by 
Mrs. Laresche and George Condy, a barrister-at- 
law. Market-street, Manchester. 

1828. The Canton Register. This is the first 
paper established in the celestial empire, and 
still continues to be published weekly. It is 
somewhat anti-Chinese in its politics, and com- 
municates much occasional information on Chi- 
nese manners, ceremonies, and festivals. 

1828, Colonial Advocate, instituted by Mr. A. 
Bent, Hobart Town, Australia. 

1829. Jan. 12. Died, George Riley, many 
years a printer and bookseller, formerly of York. 
He died at Greenwich, aged eighty-six years, 
and was nearly the oldest proprietor of a news- 
paper in the kingdom. 

1829. According to returns, the king's prin- 
ters in England alone, sold 51,500 bibles, and 
75,691 testaments. On the crown privilege of 
printing bibles, see Gents. Mag. for Feb. 1819, 
and Companion to the Newspapers, No. 2. 



* Henry David Iag:Iis was a native of Scotland, and 
first became known in the literary world under tlie name 
of •* Derwent Conway." He was the editor of a news- 
paper on the island of Guernsey ; then of tlic Leeds Inde- 
pendent ; and also of a monthly publication in that town ; 
and his final connexion with the periodical iiress, was at 
Chestcraeld. He was the author of the Modern Oil Bias, 
and of worlis reforrins to Norway, Spain, Swilzelrand, 
the Channel Islands, and Ireland, all of which are charac- 
terised by powers of lively description ; the last of these 
became an authority on all subjects connected with the 
sister kingdom. Mr. Inglis died at London, March 20, 
aged forty years, deeply regretted by the literary world. 

t The licensed victulcrs of Manchester and Salford. 



1329, Jan. 19. It was considered that printing, • 
both for execution and facility, had reached its 
zenith, at least, the printing profession was not 
prepared at all for we " striking magnificence 
of appearance" of the Times, London newspaper, 
of this day, which surpassed every thing that ever 
preceded out of a mechanical press, or was taken 
off from a revolving cylinder. It was a double 
paper, says the editor of that journal, consisting 
of eight pages and forty-eight columns, instead 
of four pages, and was the largest sheet till dien 
manufactured. 

1829, Feb. 17. Died, Benjamin Flowu, 
the original proprietor and editor of the Cam- 
bridge Intelligencer, which he established in the 
year 1793, and whose imprisonment in the 
cause of the liberty of the press we have already 
noticed at page 779 ante. The name of Benja- 
min Flower will be revered by every one who 
had the pleasure of his friendship, and not less 
by those who wish for the improvement and hap- 
piness of mankind, will his memory be ever held 
in respect for the magnanimous activity and 
self-devotion which he showed in the cause 
of civil and religious liberty. The imprison- 
ment of Mr. Flower, in 1797, led to Uie happiest 
event of his life. It is not common to find a 
woman (capable as they are when properir 
devoloped) of that high and sensitive apprecia- 
tion of moral and intellectual worth, which can 
enable her to enter minutely into the feelings of 
any one who is suffering from the consequences 
of their noblest exercises. An amiable and 
accomplished lady, with whom he was previonsly 
acquainted, visited Mr. Flower, whilst deprived 
of nis liberty, and shortly afterwards became bis 
wife. This was indeed " the marriage of tnie 
minds," for she greatly assisted him in all his 
subsequent literary labours. Of the depth of 
his feelings for her, some idea may be formed 
from his own words on her death : " When such 
friends part, 'tis the survivor dies." Thev speak 
more than volumes. It was he who felt the 
earthiness of the grave, while she ascended. 
During his latter years, thatch his zeal in the 
cause of liberty and truth remained in all itt 
pristine sincerity, he seemed to entertain the con- 
viction that "Providence had committed their 
defence to other and younger hands." His 
private character was that of manly virtue and 
intelligence — the result of sustained feeling: 
his public character was the illustration of it. 
He died at Darlston, aged seventy-four years. 

1829, March 1. Died, Alexander AtACKAT, 
jun. proprietor and printer of the Belfast Newt 
Letter, where he died. 

1829, April—. Died, the right hon. and rev. 
Francis Eoerton, earl of Bridgewater. He 
left to the president of the royal society the sum 
of £8,000, to be applied by him to appoint some 
persons to write, print, publish, ana expose to 
sale one thousand copies of a work, On the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, at mani- 
fested in the Creation. Agreeable to this be- 
quest, Mr. Gilbert Davies, Uien president of the 
royal society, relieved himself of the respon- 
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sibility, by applying to thearcbbishop of Canter- 
bury, the bishop of London, ana the earl's 
executors, who directed the sum to be divided 
among the authors of the following works. They 
ate deuomioated the Bridgewater Treatitet : 

I. On the Power ^ Wiedom, and Gocdnete 0/ Ood, wmoni- 
fetted in the adaptation of external Nature to the moral and 
intellectual Conetitution of Man. By the rer. l^omaa 
Chalmers, professor of divinity in the unireraity of Edin- 
bnrgb. 

II. The adaptation of external Nature to the phyticai 
Condition of Jlfan. By John Kidd, M.O., F.R.S., rcgliu 
proftssor of medicine in the university of Oxford. 

III. Astronomy and General Pht/sice, contidered with refer- 
ence to Natural Theology. By the rev. William Whewell , 
M.A. F.R.S., feUow of Trinity colleee. Cambridge. 

IV. The Hand : it» Mechanism and vital Endourmenta aa 
etineing Design. By sir Charles Bell, K.H., F.R.S. 

V. Animal and Vegetable Phyeiology. By Peter Mark 
Boget, H.D., fellow of and secretary to the royal society. 

VI. Geology and Mineralogy. By the rev. William Bucli- 
land, D.D., F.R.S., canon at Christ cborcb, and professor 
of Geology in the aniversity of Oxfbrd. 

VII. The History, Habits, and Inetinete of Animals. By 
the rev. wniiam Klrby, M.A., F.R.S. 

VIII. Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Function of Dires. 
Horn. By William Front, M.D., F.R 8. 

1829, April. Died, William Reio, printer, 
one of the establishers of the Glasgow Courier, 
and for a long time its editor. Mr. Reid was 
tged seventy-one years at the time of his decease. 

1829, April 23. The Catholic charter of pri- 
vileges, which passed into a law, by the consent 
of the three estates of the realm, on the 13tb of 
April, came first into operation on this propitious 
day. Messrs. Whiting and Branston, printers 
and publishers of the Allot London weekly news- 
paper, issued a double number containing all 
the debates which had taken place in both houses 
of parliament upon this important question, and 
which for size of paper and quantity of type, 
surpassed every preceding effort of the press. 

1829, June 3. At the theatre royal, Covent 
garden, a benefit was given in behalf of the 
Printers' Pension Society. The performances 
were the Castle of Andalusia, a Musical Me- 
lange, and the comedy of Charles 11. Keeley, 
in the character of a printer's devil, delivered the 
following address, written for the occasion, by 
W. T. MoDcrief, esq. 

(Spealcs MUwf the Seema.) 

What I I go on and thank the gentlefolks I 
Go on the stage I A plague upon your Jokes— 
I cannot do it— I should die with shame I 
Well, if I must— mind, you shall bear the blame. 

(Enters, cleaning a Printer's Ball.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen— I beg your pardon 
For thus appearing here in Covent-Garden ; 
Tts not my faolt — I'd rather be at home. 
But I was by the Printers press'd to come. 
Having got all they can from you — 'tis civil — 
For thanks they coolly leave you to the Devil ! 
Start not — the Printer's Devil! that is me. 
No blacker than I'm painted, as yon see, 
The Devil- that with Faust the first of Printers 
(Colled Doctor Faustns) had such odd adventures. 
Every thing's thrown on me, but you shall hear — 
Master, yon know, commands the overseer. 
The overseer he lords it o'er the men. 
The men they fag the 'prentices, and then 
The 'prentices blow me up— that's not civil— 
So good or bad, all's laid upon the Devil I 
For every thing they want the pressmen call me, 
And if I do not answer they black ball me. 
Kay, with abase the very Anthors cram me. 
And when 1 go for copy, curse and damn me < 



Still I most q>eak a good word for the knaves, 
Altbongh they use us worse than Tnrks do daves. 
Tat if die Devil does not bare pity, they 
Will rarely stew— therell be the deuce to pay. 
Gentlemen of the Press, I ask your aid 
To aid those who aid you— you're all one trade— 
Bxcose my freedom — but you must agree 
The British Press in all parts should be free ; 
And where, I'll ask you, would be your reports. 
If the Compositors were out of sorts ; 
The ponderous words from many a learned head, 
Take yon that down, they put in kindred lead; 
Give your notes valae— measure out your rhymes. 
And yield " ita form and pressure to the Times." 
The Press, great engine of all human good, 
The widest spread, the easiest understood — 
Which knowledge drcnlates from pole to pole. 
Corrects the heart, improves and diarm* the soul t 
To which unnumbered blessings owe their birth. 
Which yields an immortality on earth I 
Oh ! of its membera pardon each transgression. 
And let their merits make a good impression ; 
Nor yonr kind patronage to those refuse, 
Who're galley slaves to fomish you the News. 
When pres^i^yf poverty, and cms*!! by care, 
Lald-up, and <A their metal /—in despair I 
In worn-out case and burthened helpless elves. 
Too oft with types in minion of themselves ; 
What aid shall sooth their wants and charm their grief ( 
Our Printenf Fund, which yields to all relief; 
Wbich Pensions age, gives to desert Its due. 
But which still owes its best support to yon. 
Will yon support it still and grant our suit- 
Bestow your aid, and your applause to boot t — 
Yes, from your presence here, n proof I putt. 
We Printers like to see our bases full. 
TIs all correct, no chance can now defeat as. 
So without boiUiin, I'll make my Ttrfeftu 

1829, Aug. Died, Geqroe Wood, for some 
years proprietor, editor, and publisher of the Kent 
Herald, at Canterbury. Mr. Wood was a native 
of that city, where he died at the early age 
of thirty-nine. He first entered upon the 
newspaper business by starting the Man of Kent, 
a weekly journal, in which he undertook to point 
out all ibe abuses of the county, but which had 
not a very long career. Shortly after its close 
he purchased the Kent Herald, then limited 
in its circulation, but which he raised into high 
esteem with the liberal party. He was a man 
of extensive observation, of considerable reading, 
and energetic spirit in what he undertook, or 
engaged others to undertake. He was fond of 
literature ; and took an active part in the estab- 
lishment of a museum at Canterbury. In pri- 
vate life Mr. Wood had many estimable qualities, 
— his charities were extensive without ostenta- 
tion — his friendship was sincere — ^his hostility 
open and manly. In his death the poor man 
lost a friend. That he was not free from faults 
must be admitted ; but they were errors that his 
relatives may regpret, yet not feel ashamed of " Z>« 
morfuM nil nisi bonum." Be it not forgotten, 
that his life was eminently useful to his native 
place, and advantageous to the general cause of 
mankind. There was reason to fear that his de- 
cease was hastened by the embarrassed state of 
his affairs, but he had long been a martyr to the 
gout. Alas ! 

" He was bat bom to try 
The lot of man— to stiflier and to die I " 

1729. Dee. 27, Died, R. Edwards, printer, 
of Crane-court, Fleet-street, London. He was 
confidently employed by Spencer Percival to 
print the book containing tne Delieate Investi- 
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gation against the princess of Wales, in 1826. 
Mr. Edwards died in the city of Bristol, where 
he had carried on the printing business, prior to 
his settling in the metropolis. 

1829, Dec. Died, W. M. Willett, the well 
known editor of the StateSTTtan newspaper, during 
the 0. P. row at Covent-garden theatre, in 1809;* 
subsequently of the British Traveller newspaper, 
and other periodicals. Mr. Willett died at Fins- 
bury, aged sixty-three years. 

1829. The Oxford Literary Gazeltef was 
projected by William Gray, esq. six numbeis 
only appeared. 

1829. Launceston Advertiter, (Australia) by 
Mr. John P. Fawkner. 

1829. Cornwall Prea, (Australia) instituted 
by Mr. S. Dowsett 

1830, Jan. The patent of king's printer for 
England renewed for thirty years. 

1830. Feh. 10. In the court of king's bench, 
Messrs. Alexander, Marsden, and Isaacson, 
received the following sentences for a series of 
libels in the Morning Journal; that upon each 
of the tMree indictments Mr. Alexander be im- 
prisoned in Newgate for four calendar months, 
pay a fine of jC300, and give security for his 
good behaviour for three years. Mr. Isaacson to 
pay a fine of £100. Mr. Marsden to give 
security for his good behaviour for three years, 
himself in jClOO, and two sureties in £50 each. 
Mr. Gutch had been previously discharged on 
his recognizances.l 

1830, Feb. Died, Mr. Phenev, upwards of 
fifty years law bookseller in Inner Temple-lane, 
Fleet-street, London, aged eighty years. 

1830, March 2. An action was tried in the 
court of king's bench, against Mr. Heath,§ 
enerarer, brought by Mr. John Murray, book- 
seller, for the purpose of deciding the question 
as to whether an engraver had the right of keep- 
ing twelve copies of such engravings as he him- 
self executed according to the orders of any one 
who employs him. The case had been formerly 
tried, and a verdict found for the defendant. 
After many eminent engravers had been examined 
as to the custom of the trade, the plaintiff ob- 
tained a new trial, which came on this day, when 
the jury found for the plaintiff, thus destroying 
the assumed right of engravers to keep such copies. 

1830, March. A bill passed the legislature for 
the protection of dramatic copyright, which states 



* Oorent-garden theatre, which had been burnt down 
Sept. SO, 1808; was rebuilt and opened Sept. 17, 1808; when 
a not commenced on account of the Increase of prices, 
which continued until Dec. 10, when John Philip Kemble, 
the manager, gave up the contest in fttrour of the public. 

t In Jan. IS^, Measis. Blatter and Monday, booksellers, 
Ozfbrd, ismed the lint number of the O^tford Review. 

t nrom a retain of all proaecationa for libd, doling the 
reigns of George III. and George lY., whether )>y et-ogieio 
informatian or Indictment, under the direction of the 
attorney or soUcitor-generel. for libels or other mlsde- 
meanoon, against individnals as members of his nu^esty's 
government, or against other persons acting in their offi- 
cial capacity, conducted in the department for the aflUrs 
of his malesty's treasury I it appears that the number of 
persons so praecoted was upwards of forty— mostly the 
printeis or editors of newspapers. 

t Son of James Heath, the eminent engraver, who died 
Nov. It, 1834. 



" That the author of any dramatic writing shall 
have the sole right of representing it. That he 
shall preserve that right in any such production 
which shall be so printed and" published, or bis 
assignees, for twenty-eight years; or should the 
author survive that period, for the residue of his 
natural life. Persons offending against these 
provisions to pay £10 for each representation, 
with costs of suit." 

1830. Recognizances and bonds to be given 
for securing the payment of fines upon conric- 
tions of libel, by the printers of newspapers, &c. 
extended : £400 are required for the recogni- 
zances from the principal, and the like sum for 
the sureties ; and £300 for the bond ftom the 
principal, and the like sum from the sureties. 
The punishment of banishment fora jefond con- 
viction for libel was repealed. 

1830, Map 1. Died, George Nicholson, of 
the firm of G. and E. Nicholson, printers and 
booksellers, at Bradford, in Yorkshire. He 
was boiTi at Keighley, near that town, Jan. 21, 
1796, and after his commencing business rose to 
considerable eminence in the profession ; md it 
may truly be said, that in George Nicholson the 
printing art possessed a valuable workman, and 
the inhabitants of Bradford a worthy and respect- 
ed tradesman. He was addicted to the muses,and 
many of his lucubrations appeared in the periodi- 
cals of the day. After a painful illness, dealh 
put an end to his earthly career, leaving a widow 
and one son to lament the loss of a good hus- 
band and affectionate father. 

1830, July 16. Died, Joseph Downes, aged 
seventy-seven years, printer, of Temple Bar. 
He was printer to his majesty's police, and 
editor and printer of the Hue and Cry Poliee 
Gazette.* Mr. Downes published Oijotoft'ow 
on the Speech of the right Aon. John Foster, t» Me 
^otue of Commons, in Ireland, April 11, 1799. 

1830, July 25. Charles X., king of France, 
issued the following ordinances: — That the 
liberty of the periodical ]fress is suspended ; that 
no journal or periodical shall appear, either m 
Paris or in the departments, except by virtue of 
an authority first obtained from us respective!?, 
by the authors and the printer, to be renewed 
every three months, which may also be revoked; 
that the authority shall be provisionally granted 
and withdrawn, by the prefects, from periodicals 
published in the departments ; and that writings 
published in contravention of the second arlide 
shall be immediately seized, and the presses and 
tjrpes sealed up, or rendered unfit for use. The 
second ordinance decrees that the chamber of 
deputies shall consist only of deputies of depart- 
ments, and reforms the operations of election in 



* The cost of printing the Poliee Gaxette was, in 1B34, 
^1,718 for 111,S«0 copies; in addition, the editor has a 
salary of jfftOO per annum. The Police Oazette Is sent to 
the mayors and principal officers of every city and towa 
in the kingdom ; to the justices uf the peace in petty ns. 
stons assembled, or thefr clerks; the keepers of jails and 
houses of correction, the metn^politan police, the wsr 
office, horse patrol, police offices, commanding officers of 
each regiment, and the several military depots in Great 
Britain. 
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tbe colleges, according to the principles of the 
constitutional charter. The gendarmes proceeded 
to destroy the presses of the Parisian newspapers 
the next day ; and on the 27ih the deputies as- 
sembled, woo haring protested against the royal 
ordinances as illegal and criminal, declared their 
meeting permanent, — Resolve that Charles 
Philippe Capet, heretofore called count d'Artois, 
having placed himself above the law, had ceased 
to reign, and ' that Loub Philippe, duVe of 
Orleans, should be invited to execute the duties 
imposed upon him, and to concur in the estab- 
lishment of a constitutional government. Daring 
this glorious struggle of three days there were 
from two to three thousand persons lost their 
lives, when the people were left masters of the 
capital. By the stoppage of the liberal journals 
property to the amount of more than £190,000 
was either destroyed, or placed in danger of 
destruction; and upwards of three hundred 
literary persons and compositors were thrown out 
of bread. In 1830 the whole periodical press of 
France consisted of : — Constitutional, or liberal 
journals, 217; subscribers, 283,000; readers, 
2,900,000; income, 1,806,000 francs. Monarchi- 
cal journals, 27; subscribers, .34,000; readers, 
442,000; income, 751,000 francs. Making a 
total of 244 journals; 317,000 subscribers; 
8,342,000 readers ; and an income of 2,556,000 
francs. In Sept. 1830, a weekly publication, 
under the title of La Gazelle Littiraire, was 
published in Paris, on the plan of the London 
Literary Gazette. 

1830, Aug. 28. Died, Thomas Howell, 
printer and bookseller, at Shrewsbury, aged 
thirty-six. In 1816, Mr. Howell published The 
Stranger in Shreirtbury ; or, an Historical and 
Descriptive View of Shrewsburg and its Environs; 
with a plan of the town, and other engravings, 
which he dedicated to lord Hill. Of this work 
he published a second edition in 1825. 

1830, Sept. A splendid building, which had 
been erected in tbe north-west quarter of the 
city of Oxford, for the purpose of a university 
printing-office, was opened in this month ; and 
the first sheet worked off at the new press was 
2 p. bishop Lloyd's* Greek Testament, 12mo. 
The first publication finished, and bearing the 
imprint, at the university press, was Barrow's 
theological toorks, eight vols. 8vo. 1830. 

1830, Sept. 9. Died, William Bulmer, prin- 
ter, whose name is associated with all that is 
correct and beautiful in typography. By him 
tbe art was matured, and brought to its present 
high stale of perlection. This celebriteu typo- 
grapher was a native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
where he was apprenticed to Mr. Thompson, in 
the Burnt House-entry, St. Nicholas's Church- 
yard, from whom he received the first rudiments 
of his art. During his apprenticeship he formed 
a friendship with Thomas Bewick, the celebrated 
engraver on wood, which lasted with great cordi- 
ality throughout life. It was their practice, 
whilst youths, to visit together every morning, a 



> Bishop William Uojrd died Aug. 30, 1717. 



fann-house at Elswick.a small village about two 
miles from Newcastle, and indulge in Goody 
Coxen's hot rye-cake and buttermilk, who used 
to prepare these dainties for such of the New- 
castle youths who were inclined to enjoy an early 
morning walk before the business ot the day 
commenced. During the period of the joint 
apprenticeships of these young aspirants for 
fame, Bulmer invariably took off the first im- 
pressions of Bewick's blocks, at his master's 
printing-office, at Newcastle, where Bulmer 
printed the engraving of the Huntsman and Old 
Hound, which obtained for Bewick the premium 
frpm the society of arts, in London. Mr. Bul- 
mer afterwards suggested to his friend Bewick 
an improvement, of which he availed himself, of 
lowering the surfaces of the blocks where the 
distance or lighter parts of the engraving were to 
be shown to perfection. When Mr. Bulmer first 
went to London, bis services were engaged by 
Mr. John Bell, who was then publishing his 
beautiful miniature editions of the poets, Shak- 
speare, &c. About 1787, an accidental circum- 
stance introduced Mr. Bulmer to the late George 
Nico], esq.* bookseller to king George III. wno 
was then considering the best method of carry- 
ing into effect the projected magnificent national 
edition uf Shakspeare, which he had suggested 
to Messrs. Boydell, ornamented with designs by 
the fiist artists of this country. Mr. Nicol had 
previously engaged the skilful talents of Mr. 
William Martin,t of Birmingham, in cutting 
sets of types, after approvBd models, in imitation 
of the sharp and %ie letter' used by the French 
and Italian printers; which Mr. Nicol for a 
length of time caused to be carried on in hisown 
bouse. Premises were then engaged in Cleve- 
land-row, St. James's, and t£e "Shakspeare 
press" was established under the firm of "W. 
Bulmer and Co." This establishment soon 
evinced how judicious a choice Mr. Nicol bad 
made in Mr. Bulmer to raise the reputation of 
his favourite project. " This magnificent edition 



* Oeorj^e Nicol was many years boolcseller to Gcoi^III., 
and one who may be justly designated, u Dr. Caunpb^ said 
or Thomas Davies, " not a hookseller, bat a gentleman 
dealinglnbooks." He was at first placed onder his uncle, 
David Wilson, of the Stiand ; and was by him taken into 
partnership in I773. Mr. Wilson dyin^ at an advanced 
age in 1777, Mr. Nicol removed bis business to Pall Mall. 
On Sept. 8, 1787, Mr. Nicol married the accomplished 
niece of the first alderman Boydell. It was suspected that 
he was a sleeping partner in the "Shakspeare Press j'* 
and to which his son, Mr. William Nicol, succeeded, as tbe 
sole proprietor, on Mr. Bulmer's retiring, in 18ig. Mr. 
Nicol was, in 1797, one of the executors of Mr. James 
Dodsley, the bookseller, of Pall Mall, who left him a legacy 
of igi ,000. Mr. Nicol was a most agreeable companion ; 
and, perhaps, no man ever eqjoyed the pleasure of convi- 
vial society more than he did. He was a member of many 
of the literary clubs of his day ; was the publisher of many 
valnable works ; and enjoyed the mendly confidence 
of the duke of Roxbnrghc, duke of Oralton, and other 
eminent bibliopists. He died at his house in Pall Mall, 
London, Jime 25, I gag, at the age of 88 yean. 

t William Martin was brother of Robert Martin, the ap- 
prentice of Baskcrrille. He afterwards set up a foundry in 
Duke-strcet, St. James's. His Roman and Italic types 
were decided imitations of Baskerville*s; but his Greeks 
and Orientals formed the most valuable part of his colleo 
Hon. His foundry, in 1817, was onited to the Caalon. 
This ingenious letter-founder died in the summer of 181S, 
I and was bnrird in St. James's church, Westminster. 
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(says Dr. Dibdin) which is worthy of the un- 
rivalled compositions of our great dramatic bard, 
will remain as long as those compositions shall be 
admired, an honourable testimony of the taste 
and skiH of the individuals who planned and 
conducted it to its completion.* The text was 
revised by G. Steevens and Isaac Reed. Mr. 
Bulmer possessed the proof sheets of the whole 
work, on which are many curious remarks by 
Steevens, not always of the most courteous 
description; also some original sonnets, a scene 
for a burlesque tragedy, some graphic sketches, 
&c." "The establishment of the Shakspeare 
press (continues Dr. Dibdin,) was unquestion- 
ably an honour both to the founders in particu- 
lar, and to the public at large. Our greatest 
poet, our greatest painter, and two of our most 
respectable publishers and printers, were all em- 
bariced in one common white-hot crucible; from 
which issued so pure and brilliant a flame or 
fvaion that it gladdened all eyes and hearts, and 
threw a new and revivifying lustre on the three- 
fold arts of painting, engraving, and printing. 
The nation appeared to be not less struck than 
astonished ; and our venerable monarch George 
III. felt anxious not only to give such a mag- 
nificent establishment evenr degree of royal 
support, but, infected with the matrix and 
puncheon mania, he had even contemplated the 
creation of a royal printing-office within the 
walls of his own palace !" One of his majesty's 
principal hopes and wishes was, for his own 
country to rival the celebrity of Parma in the 
productions of Bodoni ; anv Dr. Dibdin plea- 
santly alludes to what he calls the Bodoni Hum, 
— of " his majesty being completely and joy- 
fully taken in, by bestowing upon the efforts of 
Mr. Bulmer's press, that eulogy which he had 
supposed was due exclusively to Bodoni's." The 
first number of the Shakspeare appeared in Janu- 
ary, 1794 ; and at once established Mr. Bulmer's 
fame ast he first practical printer of the day. Dr. 
Dibdin has given (Bibliographical Decameron, 
ii. 384 — 395,) a curious and copious list of the 
"books printed at the Shakspeare press," with 
judicious remarks, to which we must refer our 
readers, noticing only such as are the most emi- 
nent in execution. Next to the Shakspeare, 
perhaps the edition of the Puetical Works of 
John Milton, in 3 vols, folio, 1793^1797, is 
the finest production of Mr. Bulmer's press. 
Dr. Dibdin seems to prefer this work even to the 
Shakspeare itself. In 1795, Mr. Bulmer printed 
a beautiful edition in 4to. of the Poems of Gold- 
smith and Pamell, one copy on white satin, and 



* Mr. Nicol's conne:[ion with the Messrs. Boydell was 
prodactive of one of the largest literary speculations ever 
embarlced in In this coonlry. The well known Boydell 
edition of oar immortal bard ori^nated with Mr. Nicole 
in a conversation that took place in the year 1/97, as ap- 
pears by a paper, written and printed by Mt. Nicol, gtving 
an account of what he had done for the improvement of 
printing in tills country. The fate of that national under- 
taking, the "Shakspeare Gallery," in Pall Mall, was un- 
fortunate; it cost the proprietors above j^lOO,000. It was 
adjoining to Mr. Nicol's hoose, and Intended for the ex- 
hibition of the original paintings. The great object of the 
undertaking was to establish an English school ofhistorlcal 
painting. 



three on vellum. The volume is dedicated lo 
the founders of tbe Shakspeare printing-office, 
Messrs. Boydells and Nicol. " The present 
volume," says Mr. Bulmer, in his advertisement, 
"in addition to the Shakspeare, the Milton, and 
many other valuable works of elegance, which 
have already been given to the world through the 
medium of the Shakspeare press, are [is] par- 
ticularly meant to combine the various beauties 
of printing, type-founding, engraving, and paper 
making ; as well with a view to ascertain the 
near approach to perfection which those arts 
have attained to this country, as to invite a fair 
competition with the best typographical prodnc- 
tions of other nations. How far the (ufferent 
artists who have contributed their exertions to 
this great object, have succeeded in the attempt, 
the public will now be fully able to judge. 
Much pains have been bestowed on the prewDt 
publication to render it a complete specimen of 
the arts of type and block-printing. The 
ornaments are all engraved on blocks of wood, 
by nnr earliest acquaintances, Messrs. Bewicks, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and London, after 
designs from the most interesting passages of 
the poems they embellish. They have been 
executed with great care, and I may venture to 
say, without being supposed to be influenced bj 
ancient friendship, tnat they form the most 
extraordinary effort of the art of engraving upon 
wood, that ever was produced in any age, or any 
country. Indeed, it seems almost impossible 
that such delicate effects could be obtained from 
blocks of wood.* 'Of the paper it is only neces- 
sary to say, that it comes from the mauufactoij 
of Mr. Whatman." Besides the wood-cuts, the 
work was embellished with eight very superior 
vignettes. — The biographical sketches of Gold- 
smith and Pamell, prefixed to the work, were 
by Isaac Reed. — This volume was highly appre- 
ciated by the public ; two editions of it, in 4ui. 
were sold, and they produced a profit to die 
ingenious printer, after payment of all expenses, 
of £1,900. Stimulated by the great success of 
the work, Mr. Bulmer, in 1796, was induced to 
prepare an embellished quai-to edition of Sva- 
ervilU^s Chase. Three copies were printed on 
vellum. It is thus dedicated, 

" To the Patrons of fine Printing :" 
" When the exertions of an individual to im- 
prove his profession are crowned with success, it 
is certainly the highest gratification his feelings 
can experience. The very distinguished appro- 
bation that attended the publication of Gold- 
smith's Traveller, Deserted Village, and Pamell's 
Hermit, which was last year offered to the public, 
as a specimen of the improved state of typogra- 
phy in this country, demands my warmest ac- 
knowledgments ; and is no less satisikctoiy to 
the different artists who contributed their efforts 
towards the completion of the work. The 
Chase, by Somerville, is now given as a com- 

* It is said that George III. entertained so gieata doubt 
on the subject, that he ordered his bookseller, Mr. Niool, 
to procure the blocks from Mr. Bulmer for bis inspcctiaD, 
that be might convince himself of tbe fact. 
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panion to Goldimith; and it is almost super- 
flaous to observe, that the subjects which orna- 
ment tlie present volume, being entirely com- 
posed of landscape scenery, and animals, are 
adapted, above all others, to display the beau- 
ties of wood-engraving." In 1804, the above 
two works were reprinted in one octavo volume, 
by Mr. Bulmer, with the same embellishments, 
fur Messrs. Cadell and Davies, who had pur- 
chased the blocks. Museum Worslei/anum, 1798 
_1803, 2 vols, folio, English and Italian. Sir 
Richard Worsley* expended £27,000 on this 
work, which was never published.f Porlrails of 
the Sovereit)ns nf the Turkish Empire, with bio- 
graphical sketches in French and English ; large 
folio. By John Young,esq. This work was printed 
at the expense of the sultan Selim, and the whole 
impres.siun was sent to the Ottoman court. TVie 
Antiquities of the Arabs in Spain, by Cavaunah 
Murphy, 1816, large folio. This herculean folio 
rivals Denon'sJ Egi/pt, in nobleness of design, 
splendour of execution, and richness of material. 
The History of the Arabs in Spain, J-c. 4 to. 
1816. This volume is a companion to the above. 
TTie Typographical Antiquites of Great Britain, 
by T. F. Dibdin. Vols. ii. iii.and iv. The union 
of the red and black inks, the proportioned spaces, 
and the boldness and singularity of the cuts, 
render these books very beautiful of their kind. 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 4 vols.§ This work, 
considering the bulk of the volumes, and the 
quantity of matter introduced, is perhaps the 
most brilliant bibliographical production in 
existence, on the score of mere typographical 
excellence. Only fifty-five copies were struck ofi" 
upon large paper, in royal 4to., eight of which 
were reserved by earl Spencer for presents. 
Upon the completion of this work, carried on 
without intermission for nearly four years, the 
printer presented Dr. Dibdin with a richly- 
wrought silver cup, of an antique form.|| Of 
all the wurks executed at the Shakspeare press, 
the Bibliogravhical Decameron, three vols. 8vo. 
by T. F. Dibdin, is acknowledged to be the most 
eminently successful in the development of the 



• Sb Richard Woraley, bart. died in tlie isle of Wigbt, 
August B. 1805, in the flfty-fourth year of his age. 

t ^100 has be«n given for a copy at a book.sale. 

t Baron Denon, a celebrated traveller, died at Paris, 
April 28, 1825. 

) Bibliotheca Spencirianti ; or a dacriptiee catalogue of 
the books printed in the fifteenth century, and of many 
valuable Jtrst editions, in the library of George John earl 
Spencer. By the lev. T. F. Dibdin, 3 rols. imp. Sro. ISU. 

The ri^ht hon. George John Spencer, earl Spencer, vis- 
connt Althorpc, K. G., F. R. S., F. S. A.. &c. &c. was born 
Sept. 1, 1758, and in 1783 succeeded his fatber in his titles 
and princely fortune. It was the delight of this eminent 
nobleman to collect around him tbo most learned literary 
and scientific men of the age, and wherever his patronage 
could be of use in promoting and extending litei'ary and 
Bcientiflc knowledge it was liberally and munificently 
given. In bibliographical acquirements earl Spencer was 
considered equal to any man of his time, and the noble 
library which he collectedat Althorpc, Northamptonshire, 
ranks amongst the most perfect and valuable of its kind 
in Europe. Throughout his life be was the able defender 
of an enlightened and liberal policy — the friend and coad- 
jutor of Fox and Grey. In private life lord Spencer was 
no leu dlsttngoished for private worth, than for public 
prindple in the high and Importuit oflices which he had 
held in the state. He died at Althorpe, Nov. 10, 1834. 

1 S«e BiktiagrapMcal Decameron, vol. ii. page 304. 



skill and beauty attached to the art of printing. 
Never was such a variety of ornament — in the 
way of wood-cuts and red and black ink — 
exhibited.* The quarttity of matter, by way of 
note, is perhaps no where exceeded, in a per- 
formance which unites splendour of execution 
with curiosity of detail. The paper is also of 
the finest quality. We have not space to enume- 
rate the private reprints of Mr. Bulmer for the 
Roxburghe club, the history of which will be 
found in Dibdin's Bibliographical Decameron, 
vol. iii. pp. 69—74. One of the chief diflicul- 
ties Mr. Bulmer had to contend with, was the 
providing of good black printing ink. That 
formerly used by printers was execrable. Basker- 
villc had made his own ink, as well as type, about 
1760, which enabled him to produce such fine 
work ; and Mr. Robert Martin,t his apprentice, 
was still living when Mr. Bulmer began business. 
He first supplied Mr. Bulmer with fine lamp- 
black, for his experiments in fine printing; but 
the difficulty of obtaining an adequate supply, 
induced Mr. Bulmer to erect an apparatus for 
the purpose of making his own ink, and he suc- 
ceeded to the extent of his wishes in producing 
a very superior black. In the Shakspeare, which 
was nine years in hand, the same harmony of 
tint and richness of colour prevail, as if the ink 
had been all made atone time, and the last sheet 
inked by the same hand in the same hour as the 
first: this single work probably contains more 
pages than Bodoni ever printed. Much must 
have been owing to the aid of good and congenial 
quality in the paper, and insured in effect by the 
experience and skill which Mr. Bulmer was sp 
competent to impart to his workmen -^ and that 

* If we are not dazzled by the exquisite typography ,the 
paper, and the engravings of Dr. Dibdin's productions, we 
cannot be blind to the superficial acquirements of the au- 
thor. — Partington. See the preface to the Catalogue of 
Bookt and Tracte printed at the prieale preu of George 
Allan, etg. By John Trotter Brockctt. 

t It has already been noticed, under the life of Basker- 
vllle (see page 733 ante), that he was wejxy of printing ; 
and it appears, that after the publication of the folio bible, 
17fl3, he at least declined to carry it on except throuEh the 
medium of a confidential agent. This agent was Robert 
Martin, as appears by the following announcement: — 
" Robert Martin has agreed with Mr. Baskcrville for the 
use of his whole printing apparatus, with whom he has 
wrought as a Journeyman for ten years past. He ther». 
fore offers his services to print at Birmingham, for gcntfe- 
men or booksellers, on the most moderate terms, who 
may depend on aU possible care and elegance in the exe- 
cution. Samples, if necessary, may be seen, on sending 
a line to John Baskcrville or Robert Martin.'* 

J One of the pressmen of this establishment was a well 
known and highly respected Journeyman printer, named 
Daniel Grimsliaw, a native of Lancashire ; born in the year 
1758, and in I773, apprenticed to the late Mr. Ayres, 
printer and bookseller, at Warrington i an artist who was 
long considered the head of his profession in the north of 
England. At the expiration of his time, Mr. Grimshaw 
went to London, and found employment in the house of 
Mr. Bulmer, where the advantages he had derived in the 
country proved of such essential service as to render him 
competent to undertake the best woilts executed in that 
office, and often to receive from his employer marks of his 
respect for attention to his duty ; so much so, that at one 
time Mr. Bulmer offered him an official situation, which 
he modestly declined. After several years' residence in 
London, Mr. Grimshaw returned to Manchester, where be 
was equally respected as a sober, industrious, and attentive 
workman, and looked upon as an honour to his profession . 
During the last twenty years of his life he eqjoyed but a 
very indiArcnt state of health ; and to the honour of the 

6 T 
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a great deal must hare depended on, and been 
effected by, the two last-named requisites, is very 
apparent, from his being able to produce the 
same effect in ink of another colour, namely 
red." After continuing in business with the 
highest credit for about thirty years, Mr. Bul- 
mer retired in 1819, with a well-earned fortune, 
to a genteel residence at Clapham Rise, and was 
succeeded at theShakspeare press by his partner, 
Mr. William Nicol, the only son of his friend. 
Mr. Nicol, in his Octoglot folio edition of Virgil, 
edited by W. Sotheby, esq. has proved himself a 
most diligent and able successor. But whilst we 
have justly placed Mr. Bulmer in the first rank 
of his profession, let us not forget that he had 
equal claims to distinction among those whose 
memory is revered for their many private and 
domestic virtues. We may then truly say, that 
his art was deprived of its brightest ornament, 
and his friends had to lament the loss of one not 
easily surpassed in every moral excellence. 

Mr. Bulmer was one of the oldest members of 
the honourable band of gentlemen pensioners, 
and of which William Gifford* was paymaster. 
It was the practice of Mr. Gifford, whenever an 
exchequer warrant was issued for the payment 
of the quarterly salaries of the gentlemen of the 
band, to inform its members, by a circular letter, 
that their salaries were in a course of payment; 
but on many of these occasions he was wont to 
depart from his usual routine, and indulge him- 
self in a poetical notice to Mr. Bulmer. From 
a variety of these momentary effusions of the 
satirist, we select the following rf- 

An Admonitorp E/Hitte to the Bight Worthy Oenilevian, 
W* Bulmer, Qentleman Peruioner, 

" O thou who safelr daim'st the right to stand 
Before thy king, mtb dreaded axe in hand, 
My trustiest Bulmer I know upon my board 
A mighty heap of aah (O golden word I) 
Now lies for service done, the bounteoas meed. 
Haste then, in Wisdom's name, and hither speed : 
For if the truth old poets sing or say, 
Riehee ttraight make them wings and Jig away P* 



Journeymen printers of Manchester be it said, that during 
the greater portion of that period, he was almost sup- 
ported by their praiseworthy twncvDlencc. About eight 
years before his decease, his mental faculties became so 
mnch impaired that he was rendered wholly incapable of 
working. He died 17th March, 1838, at Warrington. 

« William Oifltord, author of the Baviad and Mmiad, 
translator of Juvenal and Pereius, editor of the plays of 
Maminger, Jonion, and Shirley, also editor of the Jnti- 
JaeoNn and tiitarterly Review, was bom at Ashbnrton, in 
Oevonahire, in 1797, (and from the low origin of acountry 
shoe mender, by perseverance in the pursmtof knowledge 
and fortunate circumstances, l>ecame the first writer and 
satirist of the age. To his translation ctjtivenal l» pre- 
fixed a truly interesting account of himself. But while all 
must applaud the extraordinary talents with which he was 
endowed, it is a lamentable fact, that William Gifford, 
with determined hostility and persevering dislike, opposed 
the interests and hopes of the portion of society to which 
he himself originally belonged. He seems to have felt the 
necessity of vindicating his new position by contempt for 
his former associates ) to have proved the sincerity of his 
apostacy firom plebeianism by tenfold hostility to all but 
the aiistocracy i and to have made use of his elevation 
only to trample upon those with whom he was formerly on 
a level. He died at fxuidon, Dec si, in his 71st year. — 
In 1 825, John Gibson Lockhait succeeded to the editorship 
otthe Quarterly Review, under whom the work has ad- 
vanced to a higur reputation than it ever before possessed, 
both as a political and literary Journal. 

t See Nichols's Illuetratione, vol. vl. pages, 27-99. 



IV1 William Bulmer, eiq. brother to Sir Fenwiek Bsfaicr 
knight.* 

Sm. ini. 
Dread Sir, whose blood, to knighthood near, 
Is sixpence now an ounce more dear 

Than when my smmnons issued last ; 
With cap in hand, I beg to say. 
That I have money to defray 

The service of the quarter past." 

Mr. Bulmer died at Clapham Rise, on the 9lb 

of September, in his 74tn year, and his remaim 
were interred on the 16th, at St. Clement Danes, 
Strand, (in which parish his brother had long 
resided,) attended to the grave by a numeroas 
and respectable company of mourning friends. 
He left a widow; but had no children. The 
portrut which we present of Bulmer,is 60m one 
laithfuUyexecuted in lithography,in 1827,pai]lt«d 
and drawn on stone by James Ramsay. 

1830, Nov. 1. A trial took place in the conrt 
of king's bench, at the suit of William Beny, 
compiler of the County Genealogiet, against the 
editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, to recorei 
damages for a presumed libel inserted in the 
magazine for August, 1829. The editor of the 
Literary Gazette, alluding to this discreditable 
proceeding, obser>ed, that "the author had 
recouree to the wretched law of libel, in the hope 
of catching a farthing or a shilling damages, 
and thus punishing his critic with the ustul 
ruinous expense, by which justice is defeated, 
and the reverse done." The Gentleman'i Ma}t- 
zine had been in existence for the period of 1 
centurj-, and this was the first time that it had 
been brought before the public under an imputa- 
tion of its having published any thing of b 
slanderous character. 

1830. DtedfJoun Crowder, alderman of lie 
ward of Farringdon-within, and late lord mayor 
of London. Alderman Crowder was a natife 
of Buckinghamshire, and served his apprentice- 
ship to a printer, and at the expiration of his 
time went to London, and obtained a situa- 
tion in his majesty's printing office, then under 
the control of William Slrahan. About 1780, 
he obtained an engagement in the printing office 
of Francis Blyth, printer and part proprietor of 
the Public Ledger, a daily morning paper, and 
the London Packet, an evening paper, pnb- 
lished three times a week. Both these papers 
had been for some years supported by the pro- 
ductions of Goldsmith, Kelly, and other Uteraiy 
gentlemen. This engagement, in which Mr. 
Crowder took a very active part, continued until 
the year 1787, the time of Mr. Blyth's death, 
when Mr. Crowder, who the year before had 
married Mr. Blyth's niece, (Mary Ann James) 
succeeded to the management of the whole con- 
cern. This he carried on for upwards of thirty 
years, with the greatest impartiality, diligence, 
and integrity; and, during this period, was 
frequently employed in printing valuable worb 
for the booksellers, by whom he was equally 

• Mr. Bidmei's elder brother, as the senior membs of 
the band of gentlemen pensioners, was knighted on occa- 
sion of the coronation of George IV. He resided in the 
Strand, and died May 7, ISM, ared seventy-nine years. 
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esteemed for punctuality, intelligence, and accn- 
racy. He finally quitted the printing business 
in the year 1820, when he had obtained an 
estimable character in public life, and had 
amassed a considerable fortune by some suc- 
cessful speculations, which were conducted on 
such liberal principles as added not more to 
his wealth than to the esteem in which he was 
held by all who knew him. Residing, as he had, 
during almost the whole of his life, in the ward 
of Farringdon- within, and becoming gradually, 
by his amiable and generous temper, more 
iBtimately known to the inhabitantsof the ward, 
he was, in 1800, elected one of their representa- 
tives in the common council, afterwards became 
one of their deputies, (for this ward has two) and 
on the death of Thomas Smith, esq. was elected 
alderman, May 1, 1823. In the election of 
him for sheriff, in 1825, by the livery at large, 
the same indications of unanimous esteem were 
evinced which had attended him on his former 
elections. On his retirement from the shrievalty 
he continued to perform the duties of alderman, 
in conjunction with his brethren, and with an 
assiduity and energy which more and more en- 
deared him to his constituents. On Nov. 9, 1829, 
he entered on bis mayoralty with the happiest 
auspices, and, when health permitted, received 
the visits of his fellow magistrates and fellow 
citizens with an hospitality which has rarely 
been equalled, and perhaps never excelled. In 
the middle of September his health became 
slowly but seriously affected, and it was sup- 
posed that the rapid decline of his health was 
occiisioned by the well known events which took 
place just before the close of his mayoralty, but 
this was a mistake. Of these events he knew 
litde, or thought less. On Tuesday, Nov. 9, he 
was removed in a very feeble state to his house 
at Hamersmith, where he lingered till Dec. 2, 
when he quieUy departed this life,aged seventy- 
four years, and his remains were interred in the 
parish church of Christchurch, Newgate-street, 
with the honour due to his rank and character. 

Mr. aldennan Crowder's character was one of 
those which we have often heard recommended 
as a pattern to young men of business ; it may 
be comprised in two vioTis,induttfy and integrity. 
Both distinguished him while in trade, and both 
he carried with him into public life. To the 
poor indeed he had in all stations in life been a 
generous benefactor ; and it is stated, upon the 
best authority, that during his mayoralty he did 
not expend less than iClOOO in charitable 
purposes. Mrs. Crowder died in Nov. 182.3.* 

1830. At the custom house, London, there 
was duly levied of £2,200 on rags ;t £) ,'100 on a 
superior paper necessary to artists ; £1,600 on 
pnnts and drawings ; £ 1 1 ,000 upon books ; and 
£701,000 upon paper. 

* June* Peshlier Crowder, esq. died at his hoase at 
Stockwell common, two days before his brother. 

t The raga of England do not furnish a fifth part of what 
we consume in the mannfactore of paper. France, Holland , 
and Belgium prohibit, under severe penaltlee, the export- 
ation of rags, because they require them for their own 
long established manufactories. Spain and Portui^al also 



1830. James Donaldson, printer and pro- 
prietor of the Edinburgh Advertiser, left to six 
trustees the sum of £340,000, for the purpose of 
endowing an hospital for boys, to Do called 
" Donaldson's Hospital."*— flen<ier»on. 

1830. The number of newspapers transmitted 
through the general post-office was 12,962,000. 

1830. The TewkeAwry Yearly Register and 
Magazine, 8vo. edited by Mr. Bennett, book- 
seller, at Tewkesbury, in Worcestershire, which 
appears to have been the first yearly magazine 
ever published. 

1830, Aug. The Sunderland Herald, printed 
at Sunderland, in the county of Durham. 

1830. The Independent, (Australia) instituted 
by Mr. S. Dowsett. 

1831, Jan. I. Died, Charles Heatb, printer 
and bookseller, at Monmouth, aged sixty-nine 
years. He twice served the office of mayor of 
that corporation. In 1793, Mr. Heath pub- 
lished a Descriptive Account of Piercefield ofui 
Chepstow ; in 1814, a History of Monmouth; 
and in 1806, an Account of Ttntem Abbey, and 
Ragland Castle. 

1831, Jan. 31. A meeting was held at the 
city of London literary and scientific institution, 
to take measures for tbe removal of the restric- 
tions of the press. Dr. Birkbeck presided. It 
was stated, that in America, where there is no 
tax upon newspapers, 1,456,416 advertisements 
were inserted in eight newspapers published in 
New York ; whilst in four hundred newspapers, 
published in England and Ireland, the number 
within the same period, was only 100,000. In 
the twelve daily newspapers at New York, there 
were more advertisements than in all the news- 
papers of England and Ireland. Joseph Hume, 
esq. stated that, in Great Britain, in a single 
year, £1,000,000 was raised by taxes upon we 
materials of books and publications. The duty 
on stamps amounted to £666,000 ; of which 
was levied £840,000 upon newspapers ; £30,000 
upon almanacks ; £1,000 upon pamphlets ; and 
£153,000 upon advertisements. 



prohibit their exportation. Italy and Germany famish 
the principal snppUes of linen rags, both to Great Britain 
and the United States. Many experiments have been 
made upon substances proposed as substitutes for rags in 
the manufacture of paper. The bark of the willow, the 
beech, the aspen, the hawthorn, and the lime have been 
made into tolerable paper ; the tendrils of the vine, and 
the stalks of the nettle, the mallow, and the thistle, have 
been used for a similar purpose ; the bindof our own bops, 
it is affirmed, will produce paper enough fur the use or 
England , and several pateiits have been granted for 
making paper of straw. 

*Dr.Dibdin, inhlsATorfAn-n Tour, 3 vols. svo. I83S,ina 
very vague and unsatisfactory manner says, " Donaldson^s 
hospital, about to be erected in Edinburgh, and .^£'43,000 
was to be devoted to the erection, it is stated for the sup- 
port of this hospital, is supposed to amount to .^300,000. 
The founder was B.printer and publisher, where, or rather 
when," is all that Dr. I)ibdin informs us, though upon the 
spott for the rery purpose, we should suppose, to have 
obtained every particular of the where and the when of tills 
praiseworthy typographer, who left such a vast sum for 
the education of the poor. We lament, very sincerely, 
thatwecannot ourselves give more information upon the 
subject, than that James Donaldson, esq. died at Brough- 
ton-hidl, near Edinburgh, October 19th, 1830, though we 
have searched every book likely to afford us any account 
of the life of Mr. Donaldson. Kay, in his Edinburgk 
Porlraitu, slightly alludes to him. 
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1831, Feb. 7. A work was presented to llieir 
majesties, (William IV.* and his consort) at 
Bnghton, which may be rcMrdedas a typo- 
ffraphiiml wonder. — ^Tne New Testament, printed 
in gold, on porcelain paper,t and for the first 
time successfully executed on both sides. Two 
years had been employed in perfecting the work, 
the gold in which is valued at five guineas. 
Only one hundred copies were printed. 

18.31, Feb. Vi. Died, Alexander Laurie, 
printer of the Gazette for Scotland. 

1831, Feb. 28. Died, Thomas Cbopp, editor 
and proprietor of the Bolton Chronicle, aged 
thirty-five years. Mr. Cropp fell a victim to a 
coach accident in the preceding June. 

1831, Feb. 26. Died, John Bell, formerly 
of the Strand, bookseller. Few men have con- 
tributed more, by their industry and good taste, 
to the improvement of the graphic and typo- 
graphic arts than Mr. Bell; witness his beautiful 
editions of the Britith Poets and Shakspeare. He 
was one of the original proprietors of the Fashion- 
able World, the Oracle, and the Morning Post, 
and projector of that well-established Sunday 
newspaper. Bell's Weekly Messenger.X Another 
of his successful projects was the elegant monthly 
publication La Belle Assemblie. Mr. Bell, in 
publishing his British Theatre, first set the 
fashion, which soon became general, of discard- 
ing the long f, about 1795. He died at Ful- 
ham, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. He 
was one of the most marked men of his day ; 
he possessed a masculine understanding, which 
a long course of observation, and a particular 
quickness and facility in observing, had very 
highly cultivated — so as to have given him a 
judgment as just and exact as his powers of 
conception were vigorous and acute. He had 
an instinctive perception of what was beautiful 
in every possible combination of the arts. 

1831, March 15. A meeting of the founders, 

Matrons, and members of a projected association 
or the encouragement of literature. It was 
proposed to raise a fund of jC 10,000, for the 
purpose of publishing works of merit, where 
authors and publishers could not agree, — to 
advance money in some cases to the authors in 
the progress of their labours, — and to allow 
them a handsome per-centage on the profits. 



* W'iUiam IV. asccoded the tbroDcs of Great Britaio 
and Hanover, on the death of his elder brother George IV. 
Jane 26, 1830, aged sixty-eight years. 

t .'u8t as the professors of the typographie art were in 
despair tliat British skill would ever aeconiplish the lon^ 
wished for rtCHlderatum as printing in gold or silver, 
Mefisrs. De La Rue, Cornish, and Rock, of London, to the 
BstunishmeDt and delight of the literaiy world, sent forth 
their novel preparation of porcelain paper and card, the 
enamelled surface of which is at once chaste and cle^nt, 
and as reflective and clear as a mirror ; its immediate use 
formed another and very important era in the art of letter- 
press printing, particularly from wood cn^ravingrs, bor- 
ders, &c. The works which have been executed in ^Id, 
silver, and bronze, on porcelain paper and card, leave 
nothing more to wish in this beautiful invention. 

t Francis Ludlow Holt, a barrister, married a niece of 
Mr. Bell's, and was for a long time connected with him 
in the management of the DUpatck, for which he generally 
wrote the leading articles. He was the author of the 
Land ve Unt in, com. 1804; the Laio of LittI, 1815, &c 



1831, March IS. Died, Thomas Paths, of 
the firm of Payne and Foss, booksellers, b 
Pall-mall, London. Mr. Payne was the eldea 
son of Thomas Payne, who died in 1799; m 
bom in London, Oct. 10, 1762, and was eduald 
at M. Metayer's, a classical school of repulauon, 
in Charterhouse-square. His father was annott 
that be should be instructed in every biuicb of 
education necessary to an intimate acquainunct 
with the contents and reputation of book in 
foreign languages. This initiation into the 
history of books, Mr. Payne augmented eteato 
a high degree of critical knowledge, by frequem 
tours on the continent, and particularly b] an 
amicable intercourse with the eminent scbolais 
and collectors, whose conversation for manj 
years lormed the attraction of his well-frequtsted 
premises. Confidence was uniformly placed in 
his judgment and opinion, by the most eininem 
and curious bibliographers of the day, that per- 
haps it would be difiicult to mention a gentle- 
man of his profession, whose loss was moie 
deeply regretted. He inherited the character as 
well as the name of his excellent father; ibe 
epithet of honest, it has been observed, nas so 
entirely hereditary , as to be allowed, not bi 
common, but by universal consent, to descend, 
without any bar, from father to son ; asd in 
addition he had acquired the appellation of the 
" father of the booksellers." After canying on 
business at the Mewsgate, almost from his io- 
fancy, Mr. Payne removed, in 18ll6, to Pali- 
mall, where his learned friends had a place of 
assembling more commodious than any in Ljd- 
don. In 1813, he txjok into partnerbhip Mr. 
Henry Foss, who had been his apprentice. Mt. 
Payne died in London, at the advanced age of 
seventy-nine years, and his remains were internd 
in the parish church of St. Martin in the Fields. 

1831, March 20. The rev. Duncan M'Crair, 
an ordained minister of the church of ScoUand, 
examined at the police court, Edinburgh, on tbe 
charge of purloining a Bible from the shop of t 
bookseller in that city. The library of the fw. 
gentleman being searched, several stolen boob 
were found. He heard the charge very com- 
posedly, and begged he might be bailed, in oidei 
to give him an opportunity oi preparing his 
sermon for the ensuing day ! He was fullj 
committed for trial, and on June 6, was sen- 
tenced to fourteen years' transportation. 

1831, March 25. Died, John Barker, for. 
merly a printer in the Old Bailey, but for manj 
years a respected member of the court of assis- 
tants of the stationers' company. He died at 
Kentish town, aged eighty-two years. 

1831, April 6. Died,Hie rev. Joux Walker, 
B.L.C, aged sixty-one years. He was one 
of the original proprietors of the Oxford Herald, 
and for some time the editor. 

1831, April II. i>te(f, Alexander Ackman, 
jun. printer to bis majesty, and the hon. house 
of assembly, in the island of Jamaica, and pro- 
prietor of the Royal Jamaica Gazette. He left 
a widow and eight children ; and his father, 
whom he succeeded in business, survived him. 
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1831, April 30. John Lawson, printer of 
the Timet London newspaper, was reprimanded 
by the lord chancellor Brougham, at the bar of 
the house of lords, and discharged on the pay- 
ment of his fees, for a breach of privilege, for 
animadTerting on a speech of the earl of Limerick. 

1831 . From a report drawn up, by order of the 
house of commons, it appears that from 1821, 
106,045 volumes of journals have been printed 
for the house of commons, at an expense of 
£5000 per volume ; of these, only 52,024 hare 
been delivered to members and others, and there 
remain in store 63,021. It is a singular fact, 
that the manuscript journals preserved in the 
house of commons iorreference,as legal authority, 
are copies made by the clerks during the recess, 
from those already printed in the course of the 
preceding session. The printed journals now 
amount to 120 folio volumes, and each member 
is entitled to a perfect set after he has taken his 
Eeat for fourteen days, without petition against 
his return. The average profits of the king's 
printer are stated at £10 per day during &e 
sitting of parliament. The following items, 
taken from parliamentary returns, will show the 
annual expenditure for some years, for printing, 
stationary, &c. for the two houses of parliament : 

iBOi, PriatioK, &c. for both booses ... ^19,000 

i606,Repriotiiig]oiiTDalsoftbebouseof commons 10,000 

FiintiDS and stationary for the two bonses - S9,30O 
Printing votes, bills, reports, and other papers 

of the commons, for the present session 20,000 
Printing, by order of the commissioners of 

public records ..... 3,sofl 

Frintins under Uie act for procorlnB returns 

of the poor ...... 393 

Printing, stationary, &c. tat the chief and 

ondier'^ecretaTies' ofllces, &c. in Ireland 91,880 
Priutin; and binding acts of i6 Geo. III. - 1,306 
Proclamations (li advertisements inI>i>i/mGaz. 10,S00 
Deficiency of grant fbr printing and station- 
ary for the houses of parliament for laos s,380 
I8«7, Printinfr&binding250copiesof acts47Gea.III. l,n)o 
Froclamiations&advertisementBinDtiMinOaic. 10,600 
Printing and stationary for the two booses • 39,soo 
Printing ft delivering rotes, printing bills, &c. 30,000 

ReprinUng Journals, &c 10,000 

To ettr^j the charge that may be incurred fbr 

printing the S9 vols, of Joomals for 1807 10,000 
To malce good deficiency of grant of last ses- 

sion.forprinting&stationary for both houses 9,789 

Ditto for printiogaoddeliTeringtbe votes, &c. 14,881 

Ditto for printing the S8 vols, of journals . tig 

1808, Printing Journals of the bouse of commons, 

printiug and delivering votes, printing 

votes, bills, &c. I806 .... i8,3gi 

Printing 1 750 of the 58 vols, of journals, 1806 4,000 

Piintiog&stationaryforbothhoases,forl806.7 30,633 
Printing by order of the commissioners of 

pabUc records ...... 3,596 

Printing returns relative to the expense and 

maintenance of the poor .... 393 

Deficiency of printing, 8cc. for the two houses 9,789 
Printing and delivering votes of tlie house of 

commons, printing bills, reports, &c 1807 11,168 

Deficiency of the grant for ditto of 1 806 - 14,881 
Deficiency of the grant of 1806, for printing 
1750 copies of the joomals of the house of 

commons, I807 ..... 459 

Printing articles of impeachment, minutes of 
evidence, and copies of the tiial of lord 

viscount Melville, IS07 - - - • 3,046 

Printing and stationary for the two booses . 31,700 
Deficiency of grants, foi printini; the votes, &c. 1,641 

Deficiency of grant for printing & stationary s,433 

Printing votes, Sec. of the house of commons 33,400 

Printing vol. 61 of the journals ... 4,000 

Reprinting journals 10,000 

Stationary for the court of exchequer - 3,154 

Printing vols. 36 and 37 of lords' joomals - 3,057 



I8I0, Prlotlnc ft itatlonary granted In the aappllesjei6,800 

Ditto ditto deficiency for I809 - 13,636 

Printing by order of commissionen of public 

records • S,l63 

To T. Brodie for index to Joornals of the house 

of lords, for 1809 ..... 533 
Printing vols. 38 and sg of the Joomals of the 

house of peers ..... »,8l7 

Printing the calendar of the joomals of ditto 1,564 
18S0, Paid to Messrs. Hansard for printing alone, 

for the three past years ..... 135,773 
1830 — I , Paid to printers of parliamentary papers . 86,317 
Paid to the king's printer in Scotland, for 

stationary, printing, and binding - - 10,500 
Paid to sir A. B. ICing,* the king's stationer 

in Ireland,forstatlonery,printing&binding 33,363 

1832, Printing various reports of the committee of 

East India inquiry 10,000 

1833, Paid to the printers of parliamentary papers 63,797 

1831. The receipts of the London Gazette 
office, arising from advertisements, &c. amounted 
to £15,083 17i. %d; and the expense of the 
office amounted to £Tfify7 \2i. Id. leaving a 
surplus revenue of £7,276 7$. 7d. 

1831. A select committee of the house of 
commons appointed " to inquire into the nature 
and extent of the king's printers' patents in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, the authority 
under which they have acted and now act, 
and bow far they have been beneficial to the 
government or to the country, and whether 
proper to be continued." The evidence and 
appendix was ordered to be printed, and formed 
a volume of three hundred and sixty-four pages. 

1831, May 26. Died, Charles Rivinoton, 
the senior member of the respectable firm of 
Messrs. Rivington's, booksellers, of St. Paul's 
church-yard, and Waterloo-place, London. He 
was one of the sons of Joon Rivington, who 
carried on considerable business as a bookseller, 
in St. Paul's churcb-yard, for more than half a 
century, where he died, Jan. 16, 1792. He 
was succeeded in business by his sons, Messrs. 
Francis and Charles Rivington. Mr. Francis 
Rivington died October 18, 1822, aged 77, leav- 
ing his son, Mr. John Rivington, a& his repre- 
sentative in the firm. The various members of 
the house of Rivington have now, we believe, 
for upwards of a century, continued booksellers 

* In 1834, a paper was drawn up by Mr. Church, comp. 
tr oiler of the stationary office, and Udd before parliament, 
showing that for the three years immediately previous to 
1 830, the average amount paid to sir A. B. King, for station, 
ary, printing, and binding, was ^23,363 ) and since that 
period it has not exceeded ^7,448, makug a saving to 
the public of <£'I4,775 a-year; that the amount paid to tha 
printers of parliamentary papers for the sessions 1830 and 
1331, was .^^86,217 ; and forthe sessions 1832 and 1833, was 
;«53,797, making a saving of jt3a,597t or .* 16,298 a-year; 
that the saving to the public by the reduction of the prices 
paid to the king's printer for acts of parliament, amounts 
to considerably more than j^6,000 a. year, Eind that in con- 
sequence of a negotiation entered into with the king's 
printer in Scotland, the expenses for stationary, &c. in 
that conntrj-.have been reduced from ^£10,500 to ;£4,500 a- 
year, making an annua] saving on the ^43,000 a.year. 

B^ore a select committee of the house of commons, 
held on July 30, 1822, on stationary and printing, it was 
proved that in the office of one parliamentary printer, at 
the end of the session, there were left standing and un- 
worked, upwards of threehondred sheets of reports,order8, 
&c. A^o of one report, which had twenty thousand 
pounds weight of type locked fast at one time ; and on a 
calcnlation of the total amount of type required in that 
office, appropriated to parliamentary works, to the enor- 
mous extent of two miUIon twenty-five thousand pounds 
weight of type. 
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to tbe society for promoting Christian knowledge; 
and been unifonniy patronized by the episcopal 
bench, and the higher order of the clergy. The 
family of Mr. Charles Rivington have always 
been much connected with the company of 
stationers. At one time his father, two uncles, 
and their brothers were, with himself, liverymen 
of the company. His youngest brother, Henry 
Rivington, died clerk of the company, June 9, 
1829. He left a nephew and four sons, livery- 
men of the company, and four daughters. The 
character of Mr. Rivington, through life, left 
the wannest sentiments of regret among his 
numerous friends and connexions. He was dis- 
tinguished for mildness of temper, and his con- 
versation was enlivened by the recital of lite- 
rary history and anecdote. His death was sud- 
den, having died, it is supposed, whilst dressing 
himself, in his seventy-seventh year. 

18S\,JiU]f 17. DiedjJoati Price, for many 
years proprietor, editor, and printer of the Lei- 
cester Jowmal, in the old tory school of politics. 
Mr. Price died at Leicester, respected by a large 
circle of acquaintance, aged seventy years. 

1831, Aug. 11. Died, Mr. Leigh, bookseller, 
in the Strand, London. He put an end to his 
existence by cutting his throat. 

1831, Avg. 25. Died, Amdbew Straban, 
printer to his majesty. This estimable character 
was the third son of William Strahan, esq. many 
years his majesty's printer, who died July 9, 
1786. It is acknowledged by all who knew him, 
that he inherited his father's professional emi- 
nence, his political attachments, his consistency 
of public conduct, and his private virtues, and 
by these secured a reputation which will not soon 
be forgotten. Like nis father, too, he acquired 
great literary property and influence in the 
learned world, by purchasing the copyrights of 
the most celebrated authors of his time ; fre- 
quently in connexion with his friend, Mr. alder- 
man Cadell. By his generous encouragement of 
genius, Mr. Andrew Strahan soon attained the 
very highest rank of his profession, and became 
equally eminent for the correctness of his typo- 
graphy, and the liberality of his dealings. 
Benevolence was a striking feature in his charac- 
ter. In 1822, he presented jElOOO, three per cents, 
to the literary fund; and byhis will he bequeathed 
£1000 each to six other charitable institutions. 
During Mr. Strahan's long and active life he 
filled various offices and situations, and in all his 
conduct was exemplary. In 1797 he was elected 
representative for Newport, in Hampshire, in 
1802 and 1806forWaxdiam,in 1807 for Carlow, 
in 1812 for Aldeborough, and satin parliament 
until 1818, when he retired from public life in 
consequence of his advanced age (71). In 1804, 
he was elected on the court of assistants of the 
stationers' company, but declined the honourable 
degrees of office. In 1815, he transferred to the 
company £1225 four per cents, for the benefit of 
printers. From the age to which he had arrived, 
and the company to which he bad been accus- 
tomed, joined to the happiest powers of memory 
and recollection, his conversation was replete 



with literary anecdote, which he related in a 
manner that had all the charms of good humour, 
and all the security of the strictest veracity. In 
all his intercourse with his friends and professional 
brethren, he evinced an uncommon vigour of 
mind, which he retained to the last. His futhfol 
friend and active partner.William Preston,* died 
before him. He med at his bouse, in New-street, 
near Fleet-street, London, in the eighty4hird 
year of his age, and wajs interred at Headly, in 
Surry, on Friday, Sept. 2. He left property to 
the amount of more than a million of money, 
and was succeeded in the office of king's printer 
by his nephewSjAndrew & Robert Spottiswoode.f 
The company of stationersplaced a portrait of 
Mr. Strahan 4: by the late William Owen, RA , 
at their expense, about the time he became a 
benefactor. 

1831, Sept. I. Died, George Fulton, author 
of an improved system of education, one of the 
four teachers of English appointed by the town 
council, under the patronage of the city corpora- 
tion of Edinburgh, and for more than twenty 
years eminent as a teacher of youth. He was 
bom Feb. 3, 1752, served his apprenticeshin to 
a printer at Glasgow, and aflerwards worked as 
a journeyman with Mr. Willison of Edinburgh. 
He also practised his profession at Dumfries. 
During the long course of his profesdonal life 
he was indefatigable in his endeavours to impiore 
the method which be had invented, and simplify 
his notation; and the result of his studies was 
embodied in a Pronouncing Dictionary, which 
has been introduced into almost all the schools 
in the kingdom. Mr. Fulton was an eminent 
instance of the union of talent with frugal and 
virtuous habits. Having realized a considerable 
fortune by teaching, he resigned his school to his 
nephew, Mr. Andrew Knight, and for the last 
twenty years of his life, enjoyed otium cum digni- 
tate, at a pleasant villa called Summerficld,neat 
Newhaven, which he purchased in 1806. He 
was twice married, but had no children. He 
died in tlie eightieth year of his age. 

• yraUam PrestoD was born tt BdiDbni^h, Julr S8, 
\7Vt, and received his education at the unlversitf of that 
dtjr. Be served an apprenticeship to the printing bntiiHis 
under Walter Ruddiman, after which, in 1760, he pro- 
ceeded to London, and obtained a situation as a composi- 
tor in the office of Mr. William Strahan ; he was aooo 
promoted to the reader's desk, then to the superintendence 
of that vast concem, and finally as a partner with Andrew 
Strahan, whose confidence and Mendshlp he maintained 
dnringr life. Mr. Preston very early became a meat. 
ber of the fhitemity of freemasons, instituted the Fm- 
nuuon't Calmdar, and at one time acted as the editor. He 
published J catalogue of Thmnat BtuUanan'i hookt, Sro. 
llbatmHoM of Matoitrp, ISmo. I772, of which twdw 
editions were published. Mr. Preston died April ;, 18)8, 
and was buried in St. Panl's. 

t Robert Spottlswoode, esq., died at Carlisle, Sept !, 
I83S, aged foity-one. He was the youngest son cf John 
Spottlswoode, esq.of 8potttowoode,by the youngest dangli- 
ter of William Strahan, esq. king's printer. From reqwct 
to his private worth and public qualifications, be had been 
recently elected by his brother Uverymen one of the stodi 
keepers of the stationers' company ; and from his abilities 
and activity, his death was a great loss to that most eitea- 
sive establishment, the king's i»inting house. 

» The rev. George Strahan, D.D., elder brother of 
Andrew, prebendary of Rochester, and for upwards of fiftr 
years vicar of St Mary's, Islington, died May IS, I6J<, sged 
eighty-one years. 
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1831, Sept. 16. T. and B. Wakeman and J. 
HiLi were indicted at Guildhall, London, for 
stealin)^ 1800 lbs. of printed paper, valued at 
from dE2,000 to de3,000, the property of Joseph 
Butterworth, law stationer. Chancery-lane. 

1831, Sept. 23. Henrv Hetherinoton, a 
bookseller, of London, baring been fined £40 
for selling unstamped publications, which he 
refused to pay, was taken into custody, and com- 
mitted to tne house of correction for 12 months. 
1831, Oct. 30. Died, John Jones, librarian 
of the athencBum of Liverpool, and formerly an 
eminent bookbinder in that town, aged sixty. 
He was a man of strong and active mind, which 
he devoted with unweariedardour to the duties of 
his situation. 

1831, Dec. 25. Died, John Mitfo'rd, perhaps 
the most eccentric character of his day. He was 
originally in the navy, and fought under Hood 
and Nelson ; he was bom at Mitford castle, 
Northumberland, and the authoress of JRienzi, 
and Our Village, and the author of the History 
of Greece, were his cousins; he was also nearly 
related to lord Redesdale. His name will long 
be remembered in connexion with lady Percival, 
in the Blackheath affair, for his share in which he 
was tried and acquitted. For several years helived 
by chance, and slept three nights in the week in 
the open air, when his finances did not admit of 
his paying threepence for a den in St Giles's. 
Though formerly a nautical fop, for the last 
fourteen years he was ragged and loathsome; 
he never thought but of the necessities of the 
moment. Having bad a handsome pair of Wel- 
lington boots given him, he sold them for one 
shilling. The fellow who bought them went 
and pawned them for fifteen shillings, and came 
back in triumph with the money. " Ah," said 
Jack, "but you went out in the cold for it!" 
He was author of Johnny Newcome in the Navy, 
the publisher of which gave him a shilling a-day 
until he finished it. Incredible as it may 
appear, he lived the whole of his time in Bays- 
water fields, making a bed at night of grass and 
nettles; two-pennyworth of bread and cheese, 
and an onion, were his daily food ; the rest of 
the shilling he expended in gin. He thus passed 
forty-three days, washing his shirt and stockings 
himself in a pond, when he required clean linen. 
He formerly edited the Scourge and Bon Ton 
Magazine. — He was latterly employed by pub- 
lishers of a certain description. A hundred 
efforts have been made to reclaim him, but 
without avail. Mr. Elliott, a printer and pub- 
lisher, took him into his house, and endeavoured 
to render him decent For a few days he was 
sober ; and a relative having sent him some 
clothes, he made a respectable appearance ; but 
he soon degenerated into his former habits ; and 
whilst editing the Bon Ton Gazette, Mr. Elliott 
was obliged to keep him in a place half kitchen, 
half-cellar, with a loose grate tolerably well filled, 
a candle, and a bottle of ^n, where he passed his 
days, and, with the covering of an old can>et, his 
nights, never issuing from his lair but when the 
bottle was empty. Sometimes he got furious 



with drink, and his shoes were taken from him 
to prevent his migrating ; he would then run out 
without them, and has taJcen his coat off in winter 
and sold it for half a pint of gin. At the time 
of his death he was editing a penny publication 
called the Quizzical Gazette. He wrote the 
popular song the King it a true British Sailor, 
and sold it to seven different publishers. Not- 
withstanding his habits, he was employed by 
several religious publishers. This miserable num 
was buried by Mr. Green, of Will's coffee-house, 
Lincoln's inn Fields, who had formerly been his 
shipmate. He left a wife and family, but they 
were provided for by lord Redesdale. John 
Mitford was a respectable classic, and of varied 
attainments ; yet for fourteen years " he had 
not where to lay his head ;" and he has been heard 
to say, " if his soul was placed on one table, and 
a bottle of gin on another, he would sell the 
former to taste the latter." 

1831, Dec. 28. Died, Thomas Davison, the 
well known printer of White Friars, London, 
aged sixty-five vears. He was bom in the city 
of Durham, of humble parents, and apprenticed 
early to the profession, in which he was after- 
wards so successful and eminent. Shortly after 
he was out of his time he went to London, 
where he worked as a joumejrman, and about 
1790 commenced business with indefatigable 
perseverance ; and the singular beauty ana cor- 
rectness of his works, soon brought around him 
a connexion of the most respectable publishers 
of the day. By improvements which he made 
in printing ink, (a secret which he had for a long 
time the exclusive possession) and other merits, he 
acquired great celebrity ; and few indeed of his 
competitors, could approach the characters of 
what issued from his press. Among the eviden- 
ces of this,we may notice Whitaker's* History of 
Richmondshire, the new edition of Dugdales 
Monasticon, the various editions of Bvron's 
works, Rogers's Italy, and several of the 
Anniuds. To the enjoyments of private life, Mr. 
Davison was powerfully recommended by his 
social qualities. To his fellows he was kind and 
generous; no man in his station ever performed 
more lib^id actions ; and not only brother prin- 
ters, but many booksellers and authors were 
indebted to his prompt liberality for effectual 
assistance, at times when a fnend was most 
needed. In company, the mu^cal sweetness of 
a voice rarely equalled for compass and expres- 
sion, imparted a charm to his companionship, 
and mane him everywhere welcome. He left a 
widow and family of five sons and three daugh- 



* Thomas Dnnbam WUtaker, LL.D., F. S. A., vicmr of 
Blackbtum, in LancashJre. was bom at Ralnham, in the 
coanty of Norfolk, where his liather was carate. He was 
descended from the learned professor and polemic Dr. 
Whitakerof Cambridge, in the rei^ of Elizabeth, and he 
inherited the estate belonging to that family, at Holme, 
in Lancashire, the birth-place of Dr. Nowell, dean of St. 
Paul's. As a literary man, Dr. Whitaker was distinguished 
not less for industry and acnteness in research, accnncy 
of reasoning, and extent of knowledge, than warmth of 
imagination and vigoor of style. He died at Blackbum, 
December is, issi, aged sixty-three years, deeply and 
sioc^ely regretted by his parishionen. 
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ten; and if he did not enrich them bv the 
accumulation of very great wealth, he no aoubt, 
from his large concerns, realized a comfortable 
independency, and for the rest, bequeathed them 
a good name, and the respect of all. 

1831, Jan. 1. The Voice of the People, No. 1, 
printed by John Uampson, Manchester, for the 
proprietors. 

1831, Jan. 29. The Sunderland and Durham 
General Shipping Gazette and Mercantile Ad- 
vertiser, No, 1, printed and published by William 
Gracie. It was discontinued after a few months. 

1831, May 28. The Sunderland Herald, 
Shields and Stockton Observer, and General 
Advertiser, No. 1. printed and published by 
Thomas Marwood, and Co. at Sunderland. 

\83l,Aug. 16. The Northumberland Adver- 
tiser, and Agricultural, Shipping, and Commer. 
euxl Journal, No. 1 , printed and published by 
William Fordvce, Newcastle. It was discon- 
tinued after a few months. 

1831. ITie Metropolitan Magazine. 

1831. Sydney Herald, (Australia) conducted 
by Messrs. Ward, Stephens, and F. R. Stokes. 

1832, Feb. 4. Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, 
No. 1, price three-halfpence, conducted by Wil- 
liam and Robert Chambeis. Whatever honours 
may be thought due to the discoverer of a mode 
of circulating useful knowledge on so vast a 
seale, must fall' indisputably to the originators 
of the above journal. In the twentieth number, 
June 16, the proprietors informed their readers 
(hat the sale nf their Journal amounted to 
60,000 copies weekly! It subsequently reached 
A higher circulation, and still, after seven yearsj 
labour, holds on its way undiminished in public 
favour. 

1832, Feb. 24. Died, James Robinson, prin- 
ter, aged sixty years. This worthy man was 
apprenticed as a compositor to Mr. Nichols, of 
Ked-lion-court, Fleet-street, London in whose 
office, and that of his son and successor, he 
worked, nmch respected and beloved by his em- 
ployers and fellow-workmen, for the long period 
of forty-nine years. He was nominated by Mr. 
Nichols for one of the annuities for compositors, 
ibunded by himself, in the gift of the stationers' 
oompany. 

1832, April 1. The Penny Magazine com- 
menced under the superintendence of the society 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge, printed by 
William Clowes, and published by Charles 
Knight, London. In the first article it is stated 
that, " We consider it the duty of every man 
to make himself acquainted with the events that 
are passing in the world ; — with the progress of 
legislation, and the adminstration of the laws ; 
for every man is deeply interested in all the 
great questions of government!" From No. 1 to 
106, there were sold of this periodical, twenty 
million copies, consuming more than one hun- 
dred and sixty double reams of paper per month, 
with a tax of threepence per pound upon fire 
thousand six hundred pounds, amounting to 
£70 per month, and selling about two hundred 
thousand copies, either in single numbers or in 



parts, monthly. Edmund Burke, about 1780, 
presumed that there were in England eightj 
thousand readers. It may be fairly calculated, 
that the readers of the Penny Magazine alone, 
amounted to one million. To shew the effect of 
machinery and stereotype plates, in producing 
cheap literature, it may be stated, that from two 
sets of plates, by machines made by Applegath 
and Cowper, the same quantity of press work 
may be performed in ten days, as would take 
two men, by the old mode, producing one thou- 
sand perfect copies each day, one hundred and 
sixty days) or more than five calendar months. 
The average number printed by the machine, 
from two sets of plates, is sixteen thousand, on 
both sides.* 

1832, April 7. Died, John M'Cbeert, 
printer, of Tooice's-court, Fleet-street, London. 
He was a native of Ireland, and first com- 
menced business in Liverpool, where he published 
tlie following work. The Press, a poem. Pub- 
lished as a specimen of typography. Liverpool : 
printed by J. M'Creery, Houghlon-street; and 
sold by Cadell and Davis, Strand, London. 
1803. Demy 4to. Mr. John M'Creery obtained 
the patronage of some x>{ the most eminent 
literati of the day — and, on his removal to 
London, was considered one of the first practical 
printers of the metropolis. He there published 
Tlie Press, a poem. Part the second. By John 
M'Creery. London: printed by J. M'Creery, 
published by T. Cadell, in the Strand ; and W. 
Simpkiu and T. Marshall, Stationers' hall-court. 
1827. Demy 4to. Preface dated "London, 
Dec. 31, 1825." The Press is written in the 
heroic couplet, and is characterized by consider- 
able taste, a smoothness and sweetness of rera- 
fication, a general chastenessof language, anda 
glowing love of freedom. " The liberty of the 
press" says this eminent typographer, " is so 
intimately connected with the permanent repose 
and happiness of society, that its preservation 
becomes our first duty; it is the anchor which 
can alone save the ark of our liberties, when the 
political horizon is overcast, when the hurri- 
cane assails us, and the thunders roar around." 
He died of the cholera, at Paris,aged 64 yeais.t 



* To give some idea of the extent of printing peifonned 
in the office of William Clowes, in Dulic-Btreet, Lambetli, 
at this time, it may be stated that there were,— type, 
foanders employed, 30; stereotype foaDders, 6; men em- 
ployed damping paper, 7; compositors, I6u. The piindpil 
case-room, where the types are set, is 270 feet lonjr. and is 
filled from ezid to end with a doable row of frames. Two 
steam engines are employed in driving: the priDtiag- 
maclunes, of wtiich tliere are 19, that can throw olT from 
700 to 1,000 impressions each per hour. There are U 
common printing presses, for performing the finest woflc, 
and 6 hydraulic presses, of 200 tons power each, for press- 
ing paper. There are in the establishment abont I fits 
works, in stereotype, of which abont 75 are bibles. The 
first cost of the plates for these wonld amount to jff400,000; 
the weight is about 3,000 tons ; and, if melted and sold u 
old metal, they would be worth ;^0,000, The avenn 
quantity of paper printed amounts; weekly, to the astooish- 
ing quantity of about 2,000 reams. When the paper- 
makers and other tradesmen are taken into account, tile 
men for whom this establishment gives employment most 
amount to Severn tboosands. 

t The father of Mr. M'Creery died at London, Angnst 
9, 181 1, aged sixty-six yean. 
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PreTlouB to the publication of the second part 
of the poem of the Prea, Mr. M'Creerr sent a 
copy to one of the reviews ; hut the eaitor not 
noticing the work, Mr. M'Creery sent the fol- 
lowing letter to that gentleman : 



"Sir, 



Took^i Court, 1827. 



" Before it was fairly published, I lent you a 
copy of my poem of the Pros, of which you have not 
taken any notice. As it appears that you Intend to neg- 
lect it altogether, perhaps you would think it right to 
return it to 

" Tonr obt. Serrant, 




1832, April 10. Died, Willi*m Laing, book- 
seller, Edinburgh, who may be ranked amongst 
those who hare reflected honour and credit upon 
their native place. He was bom in that city, 
July 20, 1764, and after receiving a good edu- 
cation at a grammar-school there, fixed on the 
profession of a printer, and served an apprentice- 
ship for six years, but abandoned this trade, as 
his eyesight was somewhat delicate. In 1785 he 
commenced the business of a bookseller on his 
own account. The members of the trade, at 
that time, in Edinburgh, were highly respectable 

fentlemen ; and the names of John Balfour, 
ohn Bell, William Creech, Charles Elliot, and 
others, then engaged in it, would have added 
reputation to any profession. Modest and unas- 
suming in \aa manners, and well versed in 
ancient authors, the exertions which he used for 
the promotion of Greek learning in Edinburgh, 
will be long remembered on account of the 
ele|;ant, accurate, and commodious editions 
which he published; and many classical works 
which had never been attempted, except by the 
Fonlis's, of Olasgow. For the long period of 
nearly fifty years, Mr. Laing followed this useful 
and honourable profession, and at the time of 
his death, was the oldest bookseller in Edinburgh, 
engaged in actual business. He died at Lauris- 
ton, near Edinburgh, leaving a widow and nine 
surviving children, one of whom, since 1821, 
was in partnership with him in business. 

1832, itfojr29. Z>ied, W.R.Henderson, the 
younger, of Warriston and Eildon hall, Scotland, 
who had executed a deed of settlement, bV which 
he conveyed to certain trustees, such funas as he 
should die possessed of, for the purpose of 
printing and publishing one or more editions of 
an Etsay on the Comtitution of Man, eonsidered 
tn relation to external objects, by George Combe, 
in a cheap form, so as to be easily purchased by 
the more intelligent of the labouring classes. 

1832, May 30. Mr. Paas, a printer's and 
bookbinder's ornamental brass rule manufac- 
turer, of Holbom, London, murdered at Leices- 
ter, by Thomas Cook, a bookbinder, in his shop, 
for which crime he was hanged and gibhetted. 
1832, May. The magistrates of the city of 



Augsburg, in Germany, signified to Dr. Kurz, 
the responsible editor of the journal called Dit 
Ziel, a resolution by which he was to suffer 
eight days' imprisonment, and be banished the 
city, for having published an invitation to form 
a society /or me freedom of thepresi. 

1832, May 30. Died, Jobs Taylor, who had 
been for more than forty years connected with the 
public press of the metropolis, and much with 
the theatrical world. He was the grandson of 
the famous chevalier John Taylor, oculist to the 
principal sovereigns of Europe, and son to John 
Taylor, many years oculist to George III. and 
bom at Highgute. He attached himself very 
early in life to the periodical press, and about 
1770, was connected with the Morning Herald, 
when under the management of the rev. Bate 
Dudley.* Some years afterwards he became 
part-proprietor and editor of the Sun, a daily 
evening paper, but was deprived of his property 
in that paper by the misconduct of a deceased 
partner. He was at one time invested with the 
editorship of the Morning Post, under rather 
curious circumstances .f He was the author of 
the Stage, Sonnets, Odes, Prologues, Epilogues, 
Episodes, Tales, Elegies, and Epitaphs. 

The following lines, which are at once happy 
in themselves, ^nd characterized by that proso- 
popoeia in which the departed reminiscent and 
poet himself so freely indulged : 

IMPROMPTU, 
BT OlOBOB COLHAN TRB TOONOBB.t 

Nine tailors (as the proverif goes) 

Make bnt one man, though many clothes ; 

Bat thon art not, we know, like those. 

My Taylor! 

No — thou can*st make, on Candour's plan. 
Two of thyself (how few that can 1) 
The critic and the gentleman. 

My Taylor! 

Mr. Taylor was by nature a ready man, of 
bright parts, but perhaps too volatile for profound 
study. Conversation was therefore his library in 
a great degree ; — He had a vein of poetical ore, 

* Rev. sir Henry Bate Dudley, LL.D. chancellor and 
prebendary of Ferns, Ireland, and rector of Willingham, 
in Suffolk. He was bom at Fenny Compton, Aug. 25, 1749, 
and cdacated at Oxford. He first became acquainted with 
the.'lfonH'n^Po«fnew8paperabouti775,wldch he afterwards 
quitted, and in N0V.17&0, established the Morning Herald. 
His original name was Bate, to which, tn 1 784, he added 
that of Dudley. Notwithstanding his cloth, he was in 
early life engaged in two duels, and after he was created 
a baronet, and preferred to a deanery, he fought a third. 
He was a magistrate for seven counties in England, and 
four in Ireland. He was the author of several dramatic 
pieces, and other works. He died Feb. 1, 1824. 

t Mr. Taylor, in the Records of My Life, has cleared up 
one of the mysteries of Carlton-house, very satisfactorily. 
The illustration, in fact, belongs to history.— See also the 
trial of Mr. Benjafield, formerly editor of the MomingPosi, 
against Mr. Wheble, printer and publisher of the County 
Chronicle, in the court of king's bench, Dec. 22, 1813. 

t George Caiman was the son of George Colman, dis- 
tinguished as the translator nf Terence, see page 690, ante. 
Hewasbom in 17^7, and educated at Westminster school, 
Oxford, and Aberdeen. On his return to London he was 
entered of the Temple, bnt soon abandoned the dry and 
unpleasant study of the law, for the more congenial bower 
of the muses. Few men have been more successful in the 
dramatic world of literature than George Colman the 
younger ; and many of his latter years were passed in the 
office of licenser and examiner of plays. He died October 
6, 1836, aged seventy-fonr years. 

5 z 
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not of the gieateit possible value, but cunent 
enough, and ne used it liberally on all occasions. 
If with Dryden he kept a shop of condolence and 
congratulation, he did not sell his commodities — 
he sent out his hasty tributes among his friends 
like his namesake in Prior's poems, as the signs 
of benevolence. 

Hi* Jog wu to tlu rlogera curled 
Wboeru either died or married, 

1633, June 7. On this day the English refonn 
bill received the royal assent, when the people 
of England, as with one heart and voice, gave 
utterance to those grateful emotions which the 
consummation of their ardent wishes so justly 
inspired. Among the foremost on this occasion, 
stood forth the prest, the harbinger of the free- 
dom of the world ; and, not the least, by the 
splendour of their processions in all the great 
towns in the kingdom, did the members of the 
typographic art acknowledge the blessings which 
the reform bill was likely to accomplish, by the 
speedy removal of all those imposts which had 
80 long retarded the progress of literature.f 

1832, July 26. Mr. Smith, a bookbinder at 
the navy office, Somerset house, London, went 
to the top of the building, for the purpose of en- 
joying the prospect, when he was precipitated on 
the terrace andkilled. It was supposed ne missed 
his footing whilst looking through his glass. 

1832, Aug. 10. Died, Mr. Thorpe, book- 
seller, at Oxford, of cholera, aged thirty years. 
He was the nephew of the celebrated London 
bookseller of that name, and son of Mr. Thorpe, 
who for many years was a bookseller at Cam- 
bridge. His death was very sudden. 

1832, Aug. 23. Died, William M'Oavin^ 
editor of the Protettant, a periodical, the first 
six numbers of which appeared in the Glasgow 
Chronicle, then issued in weekly numbers. 



• Dnrlnc the dimisaion on the reform UU, In the hooM 
of lordi, the ex-lord chancellor, Lyndhont, alladinr to 
the condncton of the oewipaper pre**, u ftiToarert of the 
meuore, made the followinc rattier cnrloo* obcervation : 
"A formidable and active body, to wit, the periodical 
prees, the gieater portion of whldi snpport thi< measnre 
for reasons that are soiBctently apparent. They proaper 
In agitation, and they think that the carryinK the biU will 
perpetoate^tatlon. Bceldes looking to what has occuired 
in France and Belgiom, theee conductors of the wess see 
a new road opened to their personal ambition, lliey Iw- 
lieve that they will be enabled to take a station in society, 
and to assome a power which. Are or rix years ago, never 
entered their minds." This was the opinion of a lawyer, 
once ft radical, until he was made a judge, when from his 
new elevation he took that commandhig view of things 
wlilch enabled him to- see that every thing was placed 
exactly where it ooght to be. Among the conductors of 
the periodical press, who have obtained seats in the legis- 
lature since the refonn bill, are Johu Walter, proprietor 
of the London Ttma, for the coontv of Berks. William 
Bird Brodie, proprietor of the Salimtry Jotimal, for the 
city of Salisbory. Edward Baines, proprietor of the Leedt 
Merewrf, for Leeds. J. 8. Bocliinitam, proprietor of the 
^Mammh, for SheAeld. William Cobbett, for Oldham. 

t Tbe real aoorces of the iqjary which llteiatare has 
todained In Oils eonntry, and of the impediments in the 
dlftiiiaa of knowledge, are to be found in the various 
lestrlctlons wtiich government have imposed opon the 
press, and in the destructive influence of unsparing taxa- 
Uoo.— /ate ttCreerp. 

t In the eonetery at Olasgow there is a very handsome 
Bonoaeat, consisting of a pillar, with a statne, of Mr. 
M'Gavln, and long inscriptions on the fbnr ddea of the 
pMleital. 



1832, Sept. 3. Died, Edward Jeifket, Ioi 
fifty years a bookseller in Pall-mall, London, 
where he died of apoplexy, in his seventieth yeu 

1832, Sept. 3. Died, David Blacwe, pro. 
prietor of the Edinburgh Evening Pott, EiUx. 
burgh Weekly Chronicle, and the Eimlmrjk 
Literarg Gazette, of whom it is but justice to 
state that be gave an impetus to the peiiodictl 
press of Scotland productive of the greatest bent- 
fit to the public. Mr. Blackie di^ of cholen, 
at Bayswater, near Londop. His widow hsring 
been removed to Grove house, Bromptos, tlu 
residence of Mr. Jerdan, editor of the Lmdm 
Literary Gazette, was delivered of a daughtei,at 
one o'clock on Friday the 7th, within Ivdve 
hours of her husband's funeral. 

1832, Sept. 10. I>ie(i, William Meoot, boot 
seller and printer, at Chelmsford, in Essex, ggtd 
seventy years. He was for upwards of forty 
years part proprietor of the Chelrruford ChrtM. 

1832, Sept. 21. Died, Sir Walter Scon, 
hart., a distinguished poet and novelist. He 
was bom at Edinburgh, August 15, 1771, and 
was a younger son of Walter Scott, writer to 
the signet, by Anne, daughter of Dr. John 
Rutherford,* professor of medicine in the nniTer- 
sity of Edinburgh. The first school he attended 
was at Kelso, where he had for his schooIfeUon 
James and John Ballantyne, who subseqiwndjr 
became intimately connected with him in pub- 
lic life. From Kelso he was removed to tie 
high school of Edinburgh, in 1779. He tkn 
served an apprenticeship to the legal business in 
his father's office, which was completed in 1792, 
by his entering at the Scottish bar. On the 
24th of December, 1797, he married Misi 
Carpenter, a young Frenchwoman, of (tood 
parentage, whom he accidentally met at Gils- 
land well, in Cumberland, and who possessed a 
small annuity. It is tdso worthy of notice, tbsl, 
in 1799, he was appointed sheriff of Selkirk- 
shire, a respectable situation, to which an income 
of £300 was attached. The literary character 
of Scott is to be traced to the traditionary loie 
which he imbibed in the country, and his mis- 
cellaneous reading during a long illness. He 
read, by his own confession, all the old romances, 
old plays, and epic poems, contained in the 
extensive library of Mr. Sibbald, in Edinbuigh. 
The earlier years of his life, as an advocate, 
were devoted rather to the study of the Gennaii 
poets than to business ; and the result was, a 
translation of Burger's Lenore, and Der Wilit 
Jager, which he published in small 4to. in 1796. 
It was not till the vear 1805, when Scott bad 
reached the age of thirty-four, and had a femilv 
rising around him, that he attracted decided 
attention as an original poet ; but it was not till 
1806, when he received the appointment of a 
principal clerk of session, tb^t be considered 
nimself at perfect liberty to pursue a literary 
career. Shortly after the publication of the Im/ 
of the Last Mtntlrel, Walter Scott entered into 
a secret partneisbip with James Ballantyne; 

t Dr. Entbetftrd died in in'V, in his dgbty-fDOlth yar- 
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it being decided that erery bookseller must em- 
ploy Ballantyne to print any thing that Scott 
wrote. What such conduct in common trade 
would be called, we do not stop to inquire ; but 
will quote Mr. Lockhart's* observations on the 
transaction. " It is an old saying, that wherever 
there is a secret, there must be something wrong ; 
and dearly did Scott nay the penalty for &e 
mystery in which he baa chosen to involve this 
transaction. It was his rule, from the beginning, 
that whatever he wrote or edited must be printed 
at that press ; and had he catered for it only as 
author and sole editor, all had been well ; but 
had the booksellers known his direct pecuniary 
interest in keeping up and extending the occu- 
pation of those types, they would nave taken 
mto account his lively imagination and sanguine 
temperament, as well as his taste and judgment, 
and considered, far more deliberately than they 
too often did, his multifarious recommendations 
of new literary schemes, coupled though these 
were with some dim understanding that, if the 
Ballantyne press were employed, his own literary 
skill would be at his friend's disposal for the 
general superintendence of the undertaking. 
On the other hand, Scott's suggestions were in 
many cases, perhaps in the majority of them, 
conveyed through Ballantyne, whose habitual 
deference to his opinion induced him to advocate 
them with enthusiastic zeal ; and the printer, 
who had thus pledged his personal authority for 
the merits of the proposed scheme, must have 
felt himself committed to the bookseller, and 
could hardly refuse with decency to take a cer- 
tain share of the pecuniary risk, by allowing the 
time and method of his own payment to be regu- 
lated according to the employer's convenience. 
Hence, by degrees, was woven a web of entan- 
glement from which neither Ballantyne nor his 
adviser had any means of escape, except only in 
that indomitable spirit, the mainspring of perso- 
nal industry altogether tinpandlded, to which, 
thus set in motion, the world owes its most 
gigantic monument of literary genius.f 

In 1808, Mr. Scott published his second poem 
of magrnitude, Marmion, which displayed his 
metrical genius to greater perfection than the 
Lay of the Last Mitulrel, and greatly increased 
his reputation. In 1809, he became a contribu- 
tor to the Edinburgh Annual Register, started by 
Mr. Southey. The Lady of the Lake, in which 
his poetical genius seems to have reached the 
acme of its powers, was published in 1810. 
After the publication of some other poems up 
to 1814, he seems to have concluded that poetry 
was no longer a line in which he ought to exer- 
cise his talents. Although the novel of Waverley 
had been commenced in 1805, it did not make 

• John Gibson lAcUiart, editor of the Quarterlii Bmiew, 
nuoiied Mln Sopliia Scott, April S9, ISSO. 

t For a fall acconnt of the partnerahip with James Bal- 
lantyne and their literair projects, see vol. ii. pp. S7.4S of 
I^ickhart's U/e of Sir Walter Scott. At a refntatioD of 
the statemeota made bjr Mr. John OilMon Loclchart, read 
Jl^utation of the Utitatementi and Cahmmia contained 
in Mr. Loekharfe Life of Sir Walter ScoU, Bart, reelect- 
ing the Meter: BaUantfne. Bj the Tmsteca and Son of 
tlM late Mr. James Ballantjrne. isss. 



its appearance till 1814, without the name of 
the author, and was left to win its way in tho 
world without tiny of the usual recommendations. 
Its progress was for some time slow ; but after 
the first two or three months, its popularity had 
increased in a degree which must have satisfied 
the expectations of the author, had these been 
far more sanguine than he ever entertained. 
Great anxiety was expressed to learn the name 
of the author, but on this point no authentio in- 
fonqation could be obtained. It was read and 
admired universally throughont Oreat Britain, 
so that in a very short time 12,000 copies were 
disposed of He employed a part of his literary 
gains in purchasing a farm within three miles of 
Melrose, which he gradually enlarged, as his 
emoluments permitt^, till it eventuaJly became 
a Gothic castellated mansion of considerable 
size. The desire of becoming an extensive 
land proprietor, was a passion which glowed 
more warmly in his bosom than any appetite 
which he ever entertained for literary tame. The 
whole cast uf his mind, from the very beginning, 
was essentially aristocratic ; and it is probable 
that he looked with more reverence upon an old 
title to a Kood estate, than upon the most en- 
nobled title-page in the whole catalogue of co- 
temporary gniius. It was unquestionably owing 
to this principle that he kept the Waverliy secret 
with such pertinacious closeness, being unwilling 
to be considered as an author writing for fortune, 
which he must have thought degrading to the 
baronet of Abbotsford. It was now the principal 
spring of his actions to add as much as possible 
to the little realm of Abbotsford, in order that 
he might take his place — not among the great 
literary names which posterity is to revere ; but 
among the country gentlemen of Roxburghshire.* 
Under the influence of this passion, for such it 
must be considered, he produced a rapid succes- 
sion of novels, which were as eagerly purchased. 

Among the eminent persons to whom he had 
been recommended by his genius, and its pro- 
ductions, George IV. was one who was pleased, 
in March, 1820, to create him a baronet of the 
United Kingdom, being the first to whom he 
extended that honour after his accession to 
the crown; and in August, 1822, when his 
majesty visited Scotland, sir Waiter found 
the duty imposed upon him, as in some measure 
the most prominent man in the coimtry. 

Sir Walter Scott had now apparently attained 
a degree of human greatness, such as rarely 
falls to the lot of literary men; and he was 
generally considered as having, by prudence, 
fairly negatived the evils to which the whole 
class are almost proverbially subject. It was now 
to appear, that, though he had exceeded his 
brethren in many points of wisdom, and really 
earned an unusually large sum of money, he had 
not altogether secured himself against calamity. 
It is difficult to arrive at exact information 



* Lest these speculations may a|n>ear somewhat para- 
doxical, Mr. Robert Chambers says that they were po- 
noanced, by the late Mr. James Ballantyne, in wrlttng, to 
be " admirably true."— Smiiwaf Seofaaes, voL It. p. ang. 
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respecting the oonoexion of the author with his 
publisher, or to assign to each the exact degree 
of blame incidental to him, for the production 
of their common ruin.* It appears, however, 
to be ascertained, that sir Walter Scott, in his 
eagerness for the purchase of land, and at the 
same time to maintain the style of a considerable 
countrygentleman,incurred obligations to Messrs. 
Constable and Company, for money or accep- 
tances, upon the prospect of works in the course 
of being written, or which the author only 
designed to write, and was thus led, by a princi- 
ple of gratitude, to grant counter-acceptances 
to the bookselling house, to aid in its relief from 
those embarrassments, of which he was himself 
partly the cause. It is impossible otherwise to 
account for sir Walter Scott having incurred 
liabilities to the creditors of that house, to the 
amount of £72,000, while of its profits he had 
not the prospect of a single farthing. On the 
failure of Messrs. Constable and Company, in 

1826, Messrs.Ballanlrne and Company, printers, 
of which sir Walter Scott was a partner, became 
insolvent, with debts to the amount of £102,000, 
for the whole of which sir Walter was, of course, 
liable, in addition to his liabilities for the book- 
selling house. It thus appeared that the most 
splendid literary revenue that ever man made for 
himself, had been compromised by a connexion, 
partly for profit, and partly otherwise, with the 
two mechanical individuals concerned in the 
mere bringing of his writings before the world. 
A per-centage was all that these individuals 
were fairly entitled to for their trouble in put- 
ting the works of sir Walter into a shape. The 
blow was endured with a magnanimity worthy 
of the greatest writer of the age. The principal 
assets which he could present against the large 
claims now made upon him, were the mansion 
and grounds of Abbotsford, which he had entailed 
upon his son, at the marriage of that young 
gentleman to Miss Jobson, of Lochore, but in a 
manner now found invalid, and which were 
burdened by a bond for £10,000. He had also 
his house in Edinburgh, and the furniture of 
both mansions. His creditors proposed a compo- 
sition ; but bis honourable nature, and perhaps 
a sense of reputation, prevented him from listen- 
ing to anv such scheme. Sir Walter had made 
no avowal to the public of his being the author 
of that long series of prose fictions, which had for 
some years engaged so much of public attention. 
It being no longer possible to preserve his incog- 
nito, he permitted himself at a dinner for the 
benefit of the Edinburgh theatrical fund, Feb. 2.3, 

1827, to be drawn into a disclosure of the secret. 
On his health being proposed by lord Meadow, 
bank, as the " Great unknown, now unknown 
no longer, he acknowledged the compliment in 
suitable terms, and declared himself, unequivo- 
cally, to be the sole author of what were called 



* The jttc»t success of the ewlier oovels of sir Walter 
Scott Induced his publishers, Messrs. Constable and Co. to 
give large sums for those works; and previous to 1824, 
it was understood that the author had expended ;£'i<K>,ao(i 
thus acquired, upon the house and estate at Abbotsford. 



the Waverley novels. The following hst of die 
principal productions of sir Walter Scott, will 
give some idea of the nipidity in which ther 
were given to the public. Throughout the whole 
of his career, both as a poet and a novelist, he 
was in the habit of tummg aside occasionally to 
less important avocations of a literary character. 



i7g«, 
isoa, 

IS(M, 
1805, 
1808, 



1809, 

leio, 

IBU, 
1812, 
1813, 
1814, 

181S, 
1816, 



1817, 
1818, 



A translation from the German of Bargtr't Lemn, 

and Der Wilde Jager. 
A translation of Goethe's Ooeta tf BerHdktiva, 
KUistrelsr of the Scottish Botder. 
Sir Tristram. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel.* 
Ballads and Lyrical Pieces. 
Mannion.t 

Dryden's Works, with Notes and Memoir, ig Tolft.t 
State Papers, and Letters of sir Ralph Saddler. 
Somer's Collection of Tracts, completed in 181S. 
Lady of the Lake ;{ Miss Seward's life and Worki.l 
Vision of Don Roderick. 
Rokeby.f 

Bridal of Triermain. 

LUie and Works of Jonathan Swift, D. D. It vols.** 
Waverley, s vols. i2mo.tt 
Lord of the 'Isles } and Gay Mannerin?. 
Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk ; Antiquary ; and the 

Tales of my Landlord.tt first series, contaiidiit 

BLack Dwarf H and Old Mortality. 
Harold the Dauntless ; and Rob Roy.il 
Tales of my Landlord, second series, contalniiKlbe 

Heart of Mid-Ixithlan. 



* The profits of this poem were j^06 78. 

t Mr. Constable, the bookseller, was looked upon si i 
bold man when, in 1807, he paid one thousand g^iiness for 
the poem of Marmion, Previously to 182S, no fewer thu 
30,040 coi^es of tills poem were sold. 

t Tills was the hold speculation of William Miller, of 
Albemarle-street, London ; and the editor's fee, at foitf 
guineas the volume, was im. 

S Fifty thousand copies were sold from the time of pob- 
UcaUon to the month of July, 1836. 

I Anna Seward was the daughter of tbe rev. nnan 
Seward, rector of Eyam, Derbysliire, and pretiendsrT of 
Lichfield, where be died March 4, 171)0- Miss Seward esrtr 
discovered a taste for poetry, and was distinguidied ftr 
her talents in various works of literature. She died MaiA 
23, 1809, aged sixty -six years, and was buried at Uchlidd. 

\ Ten thousand copies were sold In three months. 

•* A successful speculation of Mr. Constable. 

tf Fbr the copyright of WmtHei Mr. Constable oftn4 
^00, which was refused ; Scott would liavc taken £\m. 
—One thousand copies were sold in five weeks : up to 
1839, not leas than forty thousand copies were disposed of 

tt It is to he observed, that the series, called Ttia tj 
my Landlori, were professedly by a dilTerent author bin 
lihn of Wmrtey ; an expedient wliich tbe real author hsd 
thought condudve to the maintenance of thepntaUcintenit 

ii The tale of the Black Dwarf had been snhmittedto 
William Blackwood, who was ea^r to become the par- 
chaser, in partnership with John Murray, of London. Mr. 
Blackwood was plain and blunt* to a degree which sir 
Walter Scott might look upon as " ungracious;" fbrnpon 
reading what seemed to him the lame and impotent coe- 
closion of a weli-liegun story, he did not search about for 
any glossy peiiphrase, but at once wrote to beg thst 
James Ballantyne would inform the unknown author that 
such was bis opinion, and ventured to suggest a better 
upwinding of the plot of the Black Dwarf, and concluded 
his epistle, which he desired to be forwanled to the name- 
less novelist, with announcing his willingness in case tbe 
proposed alterations were agreed to, that the whole 
expense of cancelling and reprinting a certain number ctf 
sheets should lie chained to his own personal account witit 
" James Ballantyne and Co." Sir Walter Scott, en beiie 
made acquainted with Blackwood's terms, wrote tbe fol- 
lowing letter : — 

"Dear James, 

" 1 have received Blackwood's impudent letter, 

G — d his soul I Tell him and his coadjutor that 1 

belong to the Black Hussars of Literature, who neiHier 
give nor receive criticism. Ill lie cursed but this is the 
most impudent proposal that ever was made. — W- S." 

II The first edition was 10,000 which was disposed of in 
a fortnight ; a second of 3,000 was called fbr ; and the sub- 
sequent sale considerably exceeded 40,000 more. 
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I SIB, 



I8M, 
18S1, 
I8S3, 
1813, 

1824, 
I81t, 
1816, 
1817, 



I8S8, 
1830, 
1831, 



Tilei of mj LuuDord, thtad seilea, containing the 
Bride of Lommennore, and Legend of Montroae 

Ivtnhoe. 

Honuterj i and the Abbot. 

Kenilworth) and the Pirate. 

Foitnnes of Nigel i—Ralidon Hill, B dramatic poem.* 

Feveill ef the Peak) Qolntln Durwardi and St. 
Ronan'a Well. 

RedOaimttet. 

Tales of the Cnuadeis. 

Woodstock. 

Life of Napoleon Bomqnrte, g vols. 8To.t 

Cbronlcles of the Canongate, first series. 

second series. 



Anne of Geiresteini and Tales of a Graudfather.t 
History of Scotland, 1 vols, for Lardner's Cabinet 

C:rriop(£dla. 
Tales of my Landlord, fomth series. 
Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft. 



Of sir Walter Scott's profits on his works, Mr. 
Lockhart gives the following statement : " Before 
sir Walter went to London, in November, 1821, 
he concluded another negociation of importance 
with the house of Constable and Co. They 
ag^reed to give, for the remaining copyright of 
the four novels published between December, 
1819, and January, 1821 — to wit, Ivankoe, the 
Monastery, the Ahhot, and Kenilworth, — the 
stun of five thousand guineas. The stipulation 
about not revealing the author's name, under 
a penalty of £2,000 was repeated. By these 
four novels, the fruits of scarcely more than 
twelve months' labour, he had already cleared at 
least £10,000 before this bargain was completed. 
They, like their predecessors, were now issued 
in a collective shape, under the title of Historical 
Romances, by the author of Waverley. I cannot 
pretend to guess what the actual state of Scott's 
pecuniary afiairs was at the time when John 
Ballantyne's death relieved them from one great 
source of complication and difficulty. But I nave 
said enough to satisfy every reader, that, when he 
began the second, and far the larger division of 
his building at Abbotsford, he must have contem- 
plated the utmost sum it could cost him as a 
mere trifle in relation to the resources at his 
command. He must have reckoned on clearing 
jCSO,000 at least in the course of two years, 
by the novels written within such a period. The 
publisher of bis Tales, who best knew how they 
were produced, and what they brought of gross 
profit, and who must have had ue strongest 
interest in keeping the author's name untarnished 
by any risk or reputation of failure, would wil- 
lingly, as we have seen, have given him £6,000 
more, within a space of two years, for works of 
a less serious sort, likely to be despatched at 
leisure hours, without at all interfering with 
the main manufacture. But, alas ! even this was 
not all. Messrs. Constable had such faith in the 
prospective fertility of his imagination, that they 

• Constable and Co. gave jf 1000 for the copyright. 

^ The Life of Napoleon appears to be too hastily written 
to bear the test of rigid criticism ; it was understood to 
produce to its author a sum little short of ^12,000. 

X lliese tales were addressed to his grandchild, John 
Hngh Lockhart, whom he typified under the appellation 
of Hogh Littlejohn, esq. In 1829, appeared the second, 
and in 1830, Uie third and concluding series of this charm- 
ing book, which fairly fulfilled a half- sportive expression 
that had eac^ied him many years before, in the company of 
his children, that " he vonld make the history of Scotland 
as bmiliar in the nurseries of England as Inllaby rhymes." 



were by this time quite readv to sign bargaius 
and grant bills for novels and romances to be 
produced hereafter, but of which the subjects 
and the names were alike unknown to them, and 
to the man from whose pen they were to pro- 
ceed. A forgotten satirist well says — 

The active principle within 

Wonka on some brains the eilbct of gin ^ 

but in his case, every external influence com- 
bined to stir the flame, and swell the iutoxicsition, 
of resUess, exuberant energy. His allies knew 
indeed, what he did not, that the sale of his, 
novels was rather less than it had been in the 
days of IvarJioe; and hints had sometimes been 
dropped to him, that it might be well to try 
the efiect of a pause. Bat he alwavs thought'— 
and James Ballantyne had decidedly the same 
opinion, that his best things were those which he 
threw ofi' the most easily and swifUjr ; and it was 
no wonder that his booksellers, seeing how im- 
measurably even his worst excelled in popularity, 
as in merit, any other person's best, should have 
shrunk from the experiment of a decisive dam- 
per. On the contrary, they might be excused 
for &om time to time flattenng themselves, that 
if the books sold at a less rate, this might be 
coimterpoised by still greater rapidity of produc- 
tion. They could not make up their minds to 
cast the peerless vessel adrift; and, in short, 
after every little whisper of prudential misgiving, 
echoed the unfailing burthen of Ballantyne's 
song — ^to push on, hoisting more and more sail 
as the wind lulled. He was as eager to do as 
they could be to suggest ; and this I well knew 
at uie time. I had, however, no notion, until 
all his correspondence lay before me, of the 
extent to which he had permitted himself thus 
early to buUd on the chances of life, health, and 
continued popularity. Before the Fortunes of 
Nigel issued from the press, Scott had exchanged 
instruments, and received his bookseller's bills, 
for no less than " four works of fiction " — ^not 
one of them otherwise described in the deeds of 
agreement — to be produced in unbroken succes- 
sion, each of them to fill at least three volumes, 
but with proper saving clauses as to increase of 
copy-money, in case any of them should run to 
four. And within two years all this anticipation 
had been wiped of by Peveril of the Peak, Quin- 
tin Dunvard, St. Ronan's WeU, and Redgatmtlet; 
and the new castle was at that time complete, 
and overflowing with all its splendour ; but by 
that time the end also was approaching !" 

About the same time, the copyright of all his 
past novels was brought to the nammer, as part 
of the bankrupt stock of Messrs. Constable and 
Company. It was bought by Mr. Robert Cadell, 
of the late firm of Archibald Constable and 
Company, and who was now once more engaged 
in the bookselling business, at £8,400, for the 
purpose of republishing the whole of these 
delightful works in a cheap uniform series of 
volumes, illustrated by notes and prefaces, and 
amended in many parts by the finishing touches 
of the author. Sir Walter or his creditors were 
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to hare half the profits, in consideration of his 
literarf aid. This was a most fortunate design. 
The new edition began to appear in June, 1829; 
and such was its adaptation to the public con- 
venience, and the eagerness of all ranks of people 
to contribute in a way convenient to themselves 
towards the reconstruction of the author's for- 
tunes, that the sale soon reached an average of 
twenty-three thousand copies. 

The profits of the various publications, but 
especially his share of the profits of the new 
edition of his novels, enabled him, towards the 
end of the year 1830, to pay a dividend of three 
shillings in the pound, which, but for accumula- 
tion of interest, would have reduced his debts to 
nearly one-half. Of £64,000 which had now 
been paid, all except six or seven thousand had 
been produced by his own literary labours ; a 
tact which fixes the revenue of his intellect for 
the last four or five years at nearly £10,000 a- 
year. Besides this sum, sir Walter had also paid 
up the premium of the policy upon his life, 
which, as already mentioned, secured apott obit 
interest of £22,000 to his creditors. On this 
occasion, it was suggested by one of these gentle- 
men, (sir James Gibson Ciaig,) and immraiately 
assented to, that they should present to sir Wal- 
ter personally, the library, manuscripts, curiosities 
and plate, which had once been his own, as an 
acknowledgement of the sense they entertained 
of his honourable conduct. In November, 1830, 
he retired from his office of principal clerk of 
session, with the superannuation allowance 
usually given after twenty-three years' service. 

It happened very unfortunately, that the severe 
task which be imposed upon himself, for the pur- 



• The original mannscripts of most of the pnbliiihed 
writings of sir Walter Scott are still In existence, though 
unfortonately not in one place, or as the property of one 
person. The interest which he excited by the pablicatlon 
of his first poem, the Lay of the Ltut Mhutrel, caused Mr. 
Ballantyne, the printer, to preserve what is called the 
pmt-copp of those which followed. They thns became 
the propoty of Mr. Constable, who bound them ap, pre- 
fixed explanatory notices to them, and kept them with 
great care till bis deatli, since which time they have become 
ue property of others. A few of the novels, some of them 
imperfect, were brought to the hammer, in London, about 
a-year, or rather more, before the death of their dis- 
tinguished author, and brought the aggregate sum of 
^SI7. A consideiable nnmlwof them have since then 
become the property of sir Walter's last Edinburgh pub- 
Usber.Mr. Cadell, who has been able to Increase their num- 
ber by the addition of a few of which he individually acted as 
publisher, and which were presented to him by the author. 
Of sir Walter's poetical works, Mr. Cadell possesses eight 
volumes. Another portion of the collection consists of 
five volumes of original letters, written by sir Walter 
Scott between 17gOand ISSl, but chiefly from 1831 down- 
wards, the earliest beittg addressed to the late Mr. R. Mil- 
ler, bookseller, in reference to the advertisement of his 
first poetiral publication, and the last fkom Naples, in the 
April before his death, respecting some of his very latest 
compositions. In addition to these twenty-seven volumes, 
the same cabinet contains an interleaved set of the whole 
aeries of the Wawrley Hovetg, In tiilrty-two volames, con- 
taining the new prefaces and annotations by the author, 
being Vbtpreu-copy of the recent popular edition of those 
extraordinary fictions. In opening the volumes which 
contain the poems and novels, the first features of pecu- 
liarity which strike the eye are the singular rareness of 
blottlngs and interlineations. It was never the practice of 
air Walter Scott to transcribe for revision even his most 
elaborate compositions, and Uiere is accordingly every 
reason to believe that these arc the first and last copies of 
th« respective works to which they refer. 



pose of discharging bis obligations, came at a 
period of life when he was least able to accom- 
plish it. His retirement from official duty might 
have been expected to relieve, in some measure, 
the pains of intense mental application. It wu 
now too late, however, to redeem the health that 
had 'fled. His physicians recommended a resi- 
dence in Italy as a means of delaying the ap- 
proaches of illness. By the kind offices of 
captain Basil Hall, liberty was obtained for him 
to sail in bis majesty's ship the Barham, whidi 
was then fitting out for Malta. He sailed 
from PortsmouUi, October 27, 1831, and on 
December 27th, landed at Naples, where he was 
received by the king and his court with a feelise 
approaching to homage. In April, he proceeded 
to Rome, where he was received in the sam« 
manner. Feeling that his strength was rapidlr 
decaying, he determined on returning with all 
possible speed to his native country, in older 
that his bones might not be laid (to use the 
language of his own favourite minstrelsy) — 
" far from the Tweed." He hastened home as 
rapidly as possible, and on his arrival in Lon- 
don was attended by sir Henry Halford and 
Dr. Holland. He left London July 7, and 
arrived at Abbotsford on the llth. The intense 
love ot home and of country, which had urged 
his return from the continent, here seemed to 
dispel for a moment the clouds of the mental 
atmosphere ; but he soon arrived at that melan- 
choly state when the friends and relations can 
form no more affectionate wish than that deatk 
may step in to claim his own, which melanchoW 
event at length took place on Sept. 21, 1832, and 
on the 26th the illustrious deceased was buried 
in an aisle in Dryburgh abbey, which had been 
given to him by the late earl of Bnchan.* Sit 
Walter Scott was in stature above six feet, bot 
having been lame from an early period of life in 
the right leg, he sunk a little on that side in 
walking. Oi his features it is needless to speak, 
as they are familiar to every person. It is by 
far the greatest glory of sir Walter Scott, that 
he shone equally as a good and virtuous man, as 
he did in his capacity of the first fictitioos 
writer of the age; and it may with great tratb 
be repeated in Uie lines of a modem poet: 

The vision & the voice are o'er, tlieir influence waned away, 
Like music o'er a summer lake at the golden dose of day : 
The vision and the voice are o'er I but when wUi be Anpit 
•Om buried genius of Bomance— the imperishable Scott )f 

1832, Oct. 3. Died, Adam Williamson, a 

worthy and well known journeyman printer in 
the city of Edinburgh, aged seventy-two yeais; 
where he bad worked dunng the greater portion 
of his long life, and gained the approbation of 



• In July, 1836, the Abbotsford dub was established and 
so called in honour of the late sir Walter Scott, bait It b 
limited to fifty members. Its object Is "the printing of 
miscellaneous pieces, lUnstrative of History, Litertiore, 
and AntiquiHct." B. D. D. TnmbuU, esq. has the honoar 
of iieing the founder of this tribute to the memory of the 
Shakspeare of prose. 

^ Dryiurgh Abbtg i a poem on the death of Sir Walttr 
Scott. By Charles Swain. Svo. 1831. 
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hia employers, and the respect of his fellow- 
worbnen. From his ^neral knowledge and 
urbanitT, few men in bis class of life were more 
acceptable as a companion, than the learned pig.* 

Sacnd to the memonr of 

AoUf WILLIAIMON, 

praHnum printer, in Edinburgh, 

who died October 3, 1833, 

aged 73 yean. 

All mj stays are loosed; 

'mjr cap la thrown off; my bead is worn oat; 

my box is broken ; 

my spindle and bar have lost their power ; 

my till is laid aside; 

both legs of my crane are turned oat of their path j 

my platen can make no impression ; 

my winter liath no spring ; 

my rounce will neither roll ont nor in ; 

stone, coffin, and carriage, have all failed ; 

the binges of my tympan, and Crisket, are immoreable ; 

my long and short ribs are rusted ; 

Taj cheeks are much worm-eaten, and mouldering away; 

my press is totally down I 



Hie Tolome of my life is finished 1 

not without many errors ; 

molt of them hare arisen from bad composition, and are 

to be attributed more to the case than to the press ; 

there are also a great number of my own ; 

misses, scuilb, blotches, blurs, and bad register : 

bat the tme and faithful Superiatendent has nndcrtakea 

to correct the whole. 

When the mactiine is again set op, 

(incapable of decay,) \ 

a new and perfect edition of my life will appear, 
elegantly bound for duration, and every way fitted for 
the grand Bbrsry of Hie Oreat Author. 

18.32, Oct. 3. Died, William Ford, an emi- 
nent bookseller, at Manchester, aged sixtT-one 
years. Mr. Ford was on his outset in life en- 
gaged in what was then called the Manchester 
trade ; and, at the time he was thus occupied, 
he indulged, at his leisure, in the pursuit of 
literature and the arts. Having a most exten- 
sive memory, he amassed stores of information 
on those subjects which few men possessed. He 
was at length advised by his friends to become 
a bookseller, in which he acquiesced, and taking 
hia private collection for his stock in trade, he 
published, in 1805, a most valuable catalogue, 
in which he displayed a profound knowledge of 
iibliography and curiotis literature. Several 
publications of the same kind, of subsequent 
iates, are replete with valuable information, the 
esults of continued and zealous research, and 
vbich gained for Mr. Ford the correspondence 
md friendship of many curious collectors, par- 
icularly sir Walter Scott, Dr. Dibdin, and Mr. 
fleber. Mr. Ford's knowledge of the works of 
»otIi ancient and modem engravers was most 
xtensive, and his judgment accurate. In his 
i,tter years he experienced the vicissitudes of 
ortune, often the attendant upon talent ; but 
he stores of his information were always acces- 
ible to his friends, and many opulent possessors 
r rare and choice productions of art and litera- 
are acknowledged the advEmtages they derived 
roTn Mr. Ford's superior information. 

1832, OeC. 10. Died, Jobs Hampson, of the 
nn of Hampson and Hadfield,t Manchester, 

• A tcchinleal term for a pressman, 
t Srakey Hadfleld nnfoitonately pot an end to his ex- 
tence, bj banging. In his printingHufflce, Angust, 1833. 



aged forty years. Mr. Hampson was a native 
of Manchester, where he served his apprentice- 
ship to Mr. Haydock. He was well skilled in 
botany and entomology, and highly respected in 
the printing trade. His death was very sudden, 
while he was at work in the printing-office. 

1832, Oct. 25. Died, John Bumpus, book- 
seller. Skinner-street, London. He was exten- 
sively known throughout Great Britain by his 
sales of books by auction. Mr. Bumpus unfor- 
tunately drowned himself in the Suny canal, 
having shewn symptoms of insanity some days 
before. He left a widow and six children. 

1832, Nov. 31. Died, James Conway, who 
was distinguished for his literary powers, and for 
a singular zeal and assiduity during a twenty 
years' connexion with the metropolitan press. 
For eighteen months preceding his death, Mr. 
Conway was the Parisian correspondent of the 
London Tijnet, where be died. He was a native 
of Cork, where his connexions were respectable. 

1832, Jan. 17. The Scottith Guardian, pub- 
lished at Glasgow. 

1832. The Dumfries Timet. 

1832. The Ayr Obierrer. 

1832, Feb. The Endeavourer, No. 1. A series 
of periodical papers, which appMied in the pages 
of the Gentleman's Magazine. 

\&3St, March 31. Taies Edinburgh Magazine, 
No. 1, printed for and published by William 
Tait, Edinburgh. The political doctrines of this 
journal are the same as the Weitmineter Review, 
and has met with an unprecedented success. 

1832. Mag 12. The Neu;aulle Journal, No. 1, 
printed and published by the proprietor, Messrs. 
Hemaman and Perring, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

1832, Julg 7. The Saturday Magazine. 

1832, July 20. The Newcastle Press, No. 1, 
published at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Discon- 
tinued October 4, 1834. 

1832, .<lt<$r. 21. JTte Northumberland Adver- 
tiser. No. 1. published at Shields. Discontinued 
March 25, 1834. 

1832, Oct. 1. The Wreath; or, Nottingham 
Literary Miscellany of Prose and Poetry, No. 1, 
printed and publisned by Thomas Kirk. 

1832. The Coionwf, (Hobart Town, Australia.) 
This paper was commenced by a joint-stock 
company, and conducted by three patriotic gen- 
tlemen, Messrs. Meredith, Gregson, and Robert- 
son, as the People's Journal. 

1832. The Chinese Repository, printed and 
published monthly at Canton, in China. This 
periodical contains forty-eight pages, circulates 
above seven hundred, and would be considered 
good even in England. Among the places to 
which it is sent, we find some spots where we 
should hardly expect that many readers would be 
found ; such as Honolulo, on the Sandwich 
Islands. More than a third of all the numben 
printed go to the United States, and about fi% 
reach England. Besides extracts from Chinese 
gazettes, and details of occurrences, it contains 
much information relating to China, translations 
of historical documents, correspondence with 
the government, and frequently original articles. 
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1633, Jan. 17. Ihed, James Ballamttnb, 
an extensive printer in the city of Edinbur^b, 
and whose name is so intimately connected with 
the literary productions of sir Walter Scott. 
James Ballantyne was bom at Kelso, and though 
not bred to the business of a printer, he opened 
a printing-oflice in his native town, where, besides 
editing the Kelso Mail* newspaper, he printed 
various works, which rendered his name gene- 
rally known, and paved the way for his estab- 
lishment soon after in Edinburgh, where he ever 
after continued. The English press boasts, and 
very justly, of the names of Bulmer, Bensley, 
Davison, and M'Creery, for their exertions in 
correct and beautiful typography ; and, to the 
Ballantynes, of Edinburgh, will the epithet of 
fine printers ever be awarded. By the excellent 
taste of James Ballantyne in the execution of 
works entrusted to his care, he gained the patro- 
nage and friendship of numerous men of letters, 
and the first publishing houses in London and 
Edinburgh. The works of his friend and partner, 
sir Walter Scott,t were printed by him, and to 
his taste the public is indebted for manv emenda- 
tions in the works of thatillustrions minstrel and 
novelist, whose own inattention to not unimpor- 
tant minutiee, rendered such assistance highly 
necessary. For a number of years Mr. Ballan- 
tyne conducted the Edinhurgh Weekly Journal, 
with a degree of good feeling and taste which 
the public did not fail to appreciate. His 
theatrical criticisms, in particular, which ap- 
peared in that newspaper, were long admired as 
the very best of the day. He married Miss Ho- 
guth,^ the daughter of a wealthy farmer in Ber- 
wickshire, by whom he had a large family. His 
residence was in John-street, Canongate, at no 
great distance from the printing-office. Shortly 
before his death Mr. Ballantyne published an 
afTecting statement, in which he only prayed that 
he might be restored to that degree of health 
which would enable him to do some justice to all 
that he felt and knew regarding the great and 
good man who had gone before him. But this 
was denied. They who had been so long united 
in their lives were not in death long divided. 



* After the removal of James Ballantyne to Edinburgh, 
the conducUng of the Ktlto Mail devolTed npon Alexander 
Ballantyne, a younger brother. 

t Sir Walter Scott was often much oppressed by the in- 
twmptlons from idle strangers, which from the first to the 
last, imposed a heavy tax on his celebrity. Among bis 
liasty notes to tbe Ballantynes, we select the following : — 

"Sept. 3, 1S13. 
** My temper is really worn to a halr's-breadth. The 
intruder of yesterday hangon me till twelve to day. When I 
had just taken my pen, he was relieved, like a sentry neav 
ing guard, by two other lounging visitors; and thdr posts 
has now been supplied by some people on real business.*, 

Again. 

" Monday Evening. 

" Oh James— oh James--two Irish damea 

Oppress me very sore ; 
1 groaning send one sheet I've penn'd. 

For hang them, there's no more.'* 

X George Hogarth, esq. W. S. brother of Mrs. James 
Ballantyne, is now well known in the literary world ; es- 
pectally by a HMmy of Uutte, which is highly spoken of. 



1833, Mardi 29. Died, 8amusl Drew, M. A. 
a very distinguished metaphysical writer, and 
for fourteen years the editor of the Imperial 
Magazine, published by Mr. Henry Fisher, 
London. He also superintended all the woiiis 
issued from theCaxton press; and the proprietors 
of that establishment bear honourable testimony 
to his abilities, his industry, and his moral worth. 
Mr. Drew is a strong instance of the acquire- 
ment of knowledge under difficulties. He was 
bom in the year 1765, in the parish of St. 
Austell, Cornwall, of poor parents, and at the 
age of ten years was apprenticed to a shoemaker 
of that town. He afterwards conducted that 
trade for a man who carried on in one shop the 
business of a saddler and bookbinder, together 
with the manufacturing of shoes. In this situ- 
ation Mr. Drew had an opportunity of indulging 
a natural desire of knowledge, till he engaged 
in business for himself. All bis leisure he 
devoted to metaphysical studies, and was the 
author of several works on that subject. In 1800 
Mr. Drew entered into an engagement with the 
late Dr. Thomas Coke,* which totally detached 
him from the pursuits of trade. Hitherto litera- 
ture had been the employment of his losoie 
hours. From this time it became his occupation. 
He died at Helston, Comwall, aged dxty-eighL 

1833, May 7. Me. Clements, proprietor of 
the Morning Chronicle and Observer, London 
papers, was fined £100 in the court of king's 
bench, for a libel on the duchess of Richmond, 
taken from the Court Journal. The defendant 
had merely copied it, and tendered an apology. 

1833, May 14. Died, Thomas CiiasoN Han- 
SARD, printer, of Patemoster-row, London. He 
was the eldest son of the late Luke Hansard, 
esq., printer to the bouse of commons, and 
having been brought up in the same business, 
was for many years in partnership with his father. 
In 1805, he migrated to Peterborough-court, 
Fleet-street, where he succeeded to the bu^ess 
of Mr. Rickaby, and on the expiration of his 
lease, in 1823, he removed his establishment to 
the more central part of the city, and having 
purchased a house in Patemoster-row, he fitted 
it up for business, and named it the Patemoster- 
roiB Press. Mr. T. C. Hansard was a very 
ingenious practical printer, and was thoroughly 
versed in every branch of the art, as erinced by 
his publication of the Typographia, 1824. Be 
was at one period one of the common council of 
the city of London. Mr. Hansard gives the 
following opinion of the liberty of the press : — 
" I am conscientiously persuaded that a perfecUy 
free press is as essential to our existence and wel- 
fare, as a free and independent state, as the 
&eedom of the air we breathe is to the life and 
vigour of the organs of our frame, a right 
which all good men have ever held sacred, and 
which has always been esteemed the life-blood 
of British liberty." 

* Thomas Coke, LL. D. a Methodist preacher, who. In 
conjunction with Mr. Henry More, published the Life of 
the m. John Wetley, 8vo. 1793. John Wesley, tbe founder 
of Methodism, was bom June 17>170S,— died Marcfas, I/Vl. 
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1683, July 5. By the 3 and 4 William IV. 
c. xxiii. the duty on advertisements in news- 
papers was reduced from three shillings and six- 
pence to one shilling and sixpence in England, 
and to one shilling in Irelano. The duty paid 
for advertisements hy the whole of the provincial 
newspapers in England, from Jan. 5, 1832, to 
Jan. 4, 1833, was £70,966. The number of 
newspapers published in the United Kingdom: 
Enolano ; London, thirteen daily ; six two or 
three times a-week ; thirty-six once a-week ; and 
one hundred and eighty provincial : — Scotland ; 
fifteen twice or three times a-week ; thirty-one 
weekly : — Ireland ; in Dublin, five daily ; seven 
three times a-week ; and fifty-seven provincial : 
British Islands ; Guernsey, Jersey, and Man, 
two twice a-week, and eleven weekly — total, 369. 
The total number of newspapers which passed 
through all the post-offices in the United King- 
dom and Ireland, in 1833, was 41,600,000.* 

1833. The commercial value of literary works 
published in England amounted to £415,300; 
and adding to this the amount of daily and 
weekly papers, reviews and magazines, the gene- 
ral sale of English literature may be estimated 
at je2,420,900 sterling. There were published 
two hundred and thirty-six monthly periodica] 
works, a single copy ol'^each cost £17 12s. 6d.f 

18^. A committee of the booksellers of Lon- 
don made the following regulation : " that no 
perton thould be entitled to the privileges of the 
trade unless having a shop." 

1833, iVov. 4. DiedjJottn Meeson, beadle of 
the leadiersellers' company, and treasurer of the 
well known convivial society, the Honourable 
Lumber Troop. He served his apprenticeship 
to his father, who was for many years a compo- 
sitor in the printing-office of Mr. John Nichols, 
and was himself connected with that establish- 
ment for half a century ; for, though long since 
removed from the necessity of working at his 
original business, he was always delighted at 
being cohsidered as belonging to the printing- 
office of his old masters and firm friends. He 
accordingly acted as father of the chapel ; and 
was the true, constant, warm, and active friend 
to all his younger brethren. With what delight 
would he exhibit a valuable snuff-box, presented 
to him by his fellow-workmen, with a handsome 



* Entire produce of the newspaper duties was jf 533,000. 
Naml>erofnewspaper stamps issued was 4-1.500,000 — There 
were six liunUrod paper mills in Great Britain making 
2,500,000 reams of paper, paying the following duties :— 
Engrland, upon 56,9.i3,0001hs, i(i>2,933 ; Scotland, upon 
9,077.00011)8, ^lOi.iJd; Ireland, upon C96,0001bs, ^eaS.ykS. 

t There were at ttiis time between thirty and forty i^nny 
llnd twopenny publications sold in London, many of them 
were scurrilous, blasphemous, and frivolous ; to show that 
the gricat mass of the people supported those publications 
wliich afforded them instructive and useful infonnation, 
it may be stated, that in the year 1833, the Penni/ Ma^a 
line consumed 14,000 reams of paper, and the cost of the 
wood-cuts was jf ^,000. The publications of Messrs. W. 
and R. Chambers, of Edinburgh, In IS33, was, of the £ifi». 
turgh Journal 55,000 copies weekly ; Information for the 
People, 16,000 every fortnight ; Hutorical Kewtpnper, 
28,000 monthly. Saturday Magazine, including the Sup- 
plcment, had a weekly circulation of between 80,000 and 
90,000 copies. l>innoek's Guide to Knowledge had a great 
sale, and Limbird's Mirror, price twopence, after eleven 
Tears' drcolaUnn, had increaiied In public estimation. 



inscnption expressive of their affection and es- 
teem ! This worthy individual was known to a 
very extensive circle ; and no roan could be more 
generally beloved. He died at the age of sixty- 
two, leaving a widow to mourn the loss of an 
indulgent husband ; but had no children. His 
remains were interred in St. Helen's church-yard. 

1833, Nov. 12. Died, Joseph Strutt, keeper 
of the records to bis grace the duke of North- 
umberland. He was the eldest son of the 
ingenious author and artist, Joseph Strutt, who 
died Oct. 16, 1802.* The late Mr. Strutt was 
bom May 28, 1775, and was educated at 
Christ's hospital, where he was well imbued 
with the Latin tongue, and afterwards served 
his apprenticeship in the printing-office of the 
late John Nichols. His health, however, was 
never strong, and he soon relinquished his 
business to follow the more honourable but less 
certain occupation of his pen. We are not 
aware whether Mr. Strutt published any works 
with his name, but believe the public have 
been benefitted by his labours in various ways. 
He made the index to the first volume of Mr. 
Nichols's Historic of Leieetlershire, but did it so 
superfluously well, that had be proceeded with 
the other volumes witli the same precision, the 
index itself would have formed much too bulky 
a volume. This extent in quantity, and con- 
sequently great loss of time, compelled Mr. 
Nichols to place the index to the second, third, 
and fourth volumes of his history in the hands 
of Mr. Malcolm, author of XoTuiinumiZecJrotvuta. 
Fortunately for Mr. Strutt, he was many years 
ago recommended by John Caley, esq. F.S.A. 
to his grace the late duke of Noithumberland to 
arrange his archives, which from damp and neg- 
lect were in a deplorable state of decay. To 
this employment Mr. Strutt was well adapted ; 
and the neatness and accuracy with which he 
repaired, preserved, and transcribed the valuable 
documents committed to his charge, were truly 
admirable. Sheltered by the kind patronage of 
the late and present dukes of Northumberland, 
Mr. Strutt thus passed the remainder of his days. 
He died at Gleworth, and left a widow and a 
numerous family. Mr. Strutt had a strung 
sense of piety, which he inherited from his 
family, and devoted a considerable portion of his 
time to the diligent study of the sacred scriptures. 

1833, Nov. John Lewis Briostock, printer 
of the Welshman newspaper, published in the 
town of Carmarthen, was sentenced to be im- 
prisoned in the county jail of Carmarthen five 
calendar months, and at the expiration of that 
time to find sureties to keep the peace for three 
years, himself in £100, and two sureties in ^isO 
each, for a libel on the magistrates of Carmar- 
then. Mr. Parmer, the editor, who handed the 
libel to the printer, was not brought to trial. 

1833, Nov. 16. Mr. Cohen, proprietor and 
editor of the Brighton Guardian, was sentenced 
in the court of king's bench to sis months' im- 
prisonment, to pay a fine of £50, and find suie- 



* See Uterary Aneettotet, vol. v. p. S£S-686. 
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ties fox good behaviour for three yean, for the 
publication in his paper of a libel, having the 
tendency " to set toe lower orders against the 
higher, to incite the people to acts of incendia- 
rism, and to bring the magistrates of Sussex into 
contempt." 

1833, Nov. 23. Died, Andrew Pickin, author 
of the Dominie's Legacy, the Club Book, the 
Black Watch, and other novels. He was bom 
at Paisley, in Scotland, and intended for a mer- 
cantile life, but his love of literature was too 
deeply rooted, and after a short sojourn in the 
West Indies, he commenced the business of a 
boolcseller at Liverpool,but unfortunately failed; 
he then proceeded to London, and, besides his 
novels, became a regular contributor to the lead- 
ing magazines and reviews. His literary labours 
closed at the early age of forty-five. He was the 
Dominie of his own tales, simple, affectionate, 
retiring; dwelling apart from the world, and 
blending in all his views of it the genUe and 
tender feelings reflected from his own mind. 
Mr. Piclcin left a widow and ^x children. 

1833, Dec. 2. Patrick Grant, the proprietor, 
John Aoer, the printer, and — Bell, the pub- 
lisher of the True Sun London daily paper, were 
tried for a libel on Henry Hunt. 

1833, Dec. 4. A numerous meeting of the 
newsvenders* of London was held at the Lyceum 
tavern, Strand, for the purpose of talcing into 
consideration the hardships to which that res- 
pectable class of tradesmen are subjected by the 
law of libel as it stands, or, at least, is supposed 
to stand, as regards them. The nature of the 
case will be better understood by the following 
short statement put forth by tne newsvenders 
themselves: " In September, 1832, a paragraph 
appeared in the Satiritt newspaper reflecting on 
the character of an attorney named Dicas,f 
of London, who brought an action against the 

Sroprietors of that paper, and recovered £300 
amages and costs. In June, 1833, the same 
individual brought another action for the same 
libel against a newsvender of the name of Wame, 
who sold a copy of the same paper in the usual 
course of trade. The plaintiff obtained a verdict 
of £10 damages ; but the costs, which were 
added, amounted to no less than JG85 ! ! The 
same plaintiff brought another action against 
another newsvender named Godwin, for precisely 
the same thing, which action was tried at the 
assizes at Croydon, when the plaintiff recovered 
a second verdict, with £5 damages and £85 costs. 
He served notices of trial on several other news- 
vendors, and it was stated that he had no less 
than eighty-four actions in preparation." Mr. 
Onwhyn, a newsvender, on being served with a 
notice of trial for selling a paper containing the 
same libel, expressed a determination to resist 



* Mr. Hnghea, a newsvender, of Fortman market, Lon- 
don, was killed by Ugbtning in Lisson-grove, in 1833. 

t John Dicas was the name at this totrthf attonier, 
whose whole course of practic* appears to have lieen one 
regnlar arstem of band and chicanery. He soiltared an 
tmprlsoment of two rears in Lancaster castle, and was well 
known in Manchester, where he was in business. He 
died sometime in ISM. 



the action, and the consequence was, that Diets 
countermanded his notice of trial. Several re- 
solutions were adopted hy the meeting, condemn- 
ing the law of libel, which could send a man to 
jail, and allow him to be robbed of his money, 
for the mere nominal offence of selling a news- 
paper, over the contents of which they had no 
control. 

" To call a rogne a rogne Is a piece of defiunatjon, {V«m, 
Since it harts him in his own and his neig:hboQr^ eitiiim. 
So the rogae may bring his action, and get plaster lor Us 

sore, sir. 
For a false cut a broad lump ; more fbr troth, for tratli 

harts more, sir." 

1833, Dec. 7. Z)tr({, George StbettoNiImoI- 
seller and printer, and for nearly forty yeais 
publisher of the Nottingham Journal, twenU- 
five of which he was the sole proprietor, Mr. 
Stretton served his apprenticeship with George 
Burbage, the former proprietor, whose daughter 
Mary,* he married, and succeeded him in bis 
business. Mr. Stretton died at Nottingham, 
aged sixrr-two years, sincerely lamented. 

1833. The following newspapers were com- 
menced in Australia, in this year, but were onlv 
for a season in existence : Trumpeter Generd, 
by J. C. Stracy. Auitral-Atiatic Eemew, bj 
K. L. Murray. Horn Boy, by G. Robertson. 
Mominq Star, by N. Olding. Currency Lad, 
by H. Wills. The Trumpeter, by G. Robertson, 
is still in the coarse of publication. 

1833, Feb. 15. The Glasgow Argus, No. 1. 
This paper is edited by Mr. Weir, advocate, t 
gentlemen well known m the literary world. 

1833, July 13. The Newcastle Press, No. 1, 
printed and published by Emas Mackenzie, at 
Newcastie-upon-Tyne. It died Oct. 4, 1834. 

1833, The Fifeshire Journal, printed and pub- 
lished at Kirkaldy, under the management of 
Mr. Munuy, formerly of the Couranl office, 
Edinburgh. This was the second newspwet 
started in the connty of Fife, in Scotiand. The 
first was the Fife Herald, which had been in- 
stituted some years before by the late Robert 
Tullis, bookseller, in Cupar, and printer to the 
university of St. Andrews, one of the most en- 
terprising of Scottish bibliopoles. The Henli 
being somewhat too " liberal," the Journal wu 
commenced on tory principles. 

1834, Jan. 23. Died, George W. Todd, tn 
eminent bookseller of Stonegate, York. He ms 
the younger son of Mr. John Todd, noticed at 
page 841 ante; and from the extensive collection 
of Dooks which were from time to time par- 
chased by his father, he acquired not only a 
knowledge of the general value of books, bat a 
taste for antiquarian literature. Several years 
8*0, Mr. G. W. Todd compiled and published 
A Description of York ; containing some account 
of its antiquities, public buildings, andparlicH- 
farly the cathedral. This littie work went throofth 
several editions, the last of which was in 1830. 
He was also the author of Castellum Huttom- 
cum, 1824. Mr. Todd was an active supporter 

* Mn. Stretton died October S7, I8». 
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of the York philosophical society, and bad a 
consideiahle taste in the fine arts. He was of 
retired habits, but by all who knew him was 
greatly esteemed and respeuted. His health 
had been for some time graduallv declining, and 
he never seemed perfectly well after his laborious 
and &ttguing exertions towards extinguishing the 
destrucUve fare in York cathedral, Feb. 2, 1829.* 

1834, Jan. 24. Died, Edwabd Upham,F.SJI. 
bookseller of Exeter, and for many years one of 
the most eminent men in that city. He became 
a member of the corporation, and served the 
office of mayor in 1809. It has been related of 
him, that wnen officiating in his mayoralty on 
the bench, with the learned judges on tne circuit, 
he displayed in conversation so much erudition 
as to excite their astonishment, which was not 
abated on finding that he was a bookseller. 
Having acquired what he esteemed a sufficient 
competence, he retired from business,and devoted 
the remunder of his life to his favourite lite- 
rary pursuits. In 1824, he published anuny- 
mously, Ramaet, an Egyptian tale, in 3 vols. 
In 1827, he published ICarmalh, an Arabian 
tale. In 1825, he engaged in the laborious 
task of completing the Indet to the RolU of 
Parliament, which had been left unfinished by 
the rev. John Pridden,t after that gentleman 
had been employed upon it for thirty years. 
Mr. Upbam completed it in 1832. He was the 
author of several works of esteemed merit. Pos- 
sessed of high moral rectitude, a genuine philan- 
thropy, and a truly Christian piety, he was 
respected while living, and his death was much 
regretted. — He died at Bath, where his brother, 
Mr. John Upham, was a bookseller. 

1834, Feb. 13. Henry Colburn, proprietor 
of the Court Journal, obtained a verdict, with 
£193 damages in the court of exchequer, against 
Mr. Patmore, editor of that periodical, for in- 
serting a libel on the duchess of Richmond, in 
which Mr. Colbum had been cast, at the suit of 
the duke of Richmond. The question was, 
whether the plaintiff or defendant should be 
responsible for the insertion of the paragraph? 
The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff. 

* Dr. Dibdln, in bis Nmrtkem Tour, nja, " It was told 
me that tlie defonct Hr. Todd owed hia demise to the coo- 
■tant ftet, sorrow, and grief of lieait, followinr the fire of 
the minster." To wiildi lie adds, " The wretch lires who 
find it. The life of the perpetrator, from amost mistaken, 
and, I will add, mlschieroos view of the moral bearioK of 
the qaestlon,was spared ; and he, whose hand deliberately 
laid the train, and who systematically at a distance waited 
the explosion, Is now moping within the walls of a mad- 
honse. If similar attempts at combustion take place, at 
least we mnst not be sorprlsed."— Vol 1. p. 177. 

Dr. Dibdin, as a Ticar in the cburcta of England, and a 
fhapUin 1x1 the Toyal chapel, may be in the advanced 
gnsra of Christian preachers, but I am afraid that hla 
Christianity Is somewhat in the rear. There can be do 
human being who does not lament the destruction which 
befel York minster by the hand of an unfortunate lunatic ; 
and thoogh hit life was mercifolly spared, no other com- 
hafion in any of our caUiedrals has yet taken place. 
Jonatlian Martin died In Bethlehem hospital, Junes, 1838. 

t John Prldden, F. A. S., was the eldest son of the book- 
seller of the same name, noticed at paj^ 827 ante. He 
was born Jan. 3, )7S8, and educated at St. I^anl's school, 
London, and at Oxford. He obtained considerable prefer- 
ments in the church, and was twice married, his first wife 
being Anne, daughter of John Nichols, printer. He died 
April S, I8U.- See Genlt. Mag. vol. zcv. page -107. 



1634, MisrcAdO. Died, Ruoolpu Acksrman, 
book and printseller of the Strand, London. He 
was bom at Stottberg, near Schnecberg, in the 
kingdom of Saxony, in 1764, and biid to the 
trade of a coadi-bailder. He came early in life 
to England, shortly before the French revolu- 
tion, and for some time pursued in London the 
occupation of a carriage draftsman, which led 
to an acquaintance with artists, and so to his 
settlement in business as a printseller in the 
Strand. Here, by indefatigable industry, intel- 
ligence, and enterprize, combined with inviolable 
honour and integrity in all his transactions, he 
created that flourismng establishment which has 
made his name perhaps more extensively known, 
both at home and abroad, than that of any other 
tradesman in the British metropolis. 

To him the country is certainly indebted for 
the original introduction of the lithographic 
art,* to which he directed the public attention 
not only by a translation of the work of Senefel- 
der, its inventor, but also by the specimens which 



• We give the singularly cnrloos account of the actual 
invention of the art of lithography, in H. Senefelder'a 
own words :— Alois Senefelder was the son of one of the 
peifionnen of the theatre royal, at Munich. In early 
life he devoted himself to the study of Jorisprndence at 
the university of Ingolstadt, but the death of his father 
compelled him to quit the nnivenlty, and liaving long had 
a strong inclination for the stage, he emiiraeed that pro- 
fession, two years' experience of the misery attending 
upon which, cnred his enthusiasm, and he resolved to 
t^ his fortune as a dramatic author. In that occnpattOD, 
although his first piece was favoniably received by the 
public, he also proved ultimately nnsuccessfhl. Dnrlng 
the publication of some of his wmrks, however, he availed 
himself of an opportunity of becoming awinalntwl with 
the particuiara of the process of printing. A new direc- 
tion having thus been given to Ills talents, M. Senefelder, 
by several Ingenious methods endeavoured to find snbctl- 
tnte* fortypes I vaaog tboee methods was that of writing 
with a steel pen on a oopper-plata, previonsly covered with 
etdiing ground, and bitlnK them in with aquafbrtls. lUs 
required much practice, and to correct the mistakes of 
his novitiate, M. Benefehler, ignorant of the usual varnish 
for what Is technically termed ' stopping out,' composed 
one for lilmself of wax, soap, and lamp black. Finding 
copper-plates expensive for these rude eesays, he had 
recourse to KUlbetm stone — the surface of which was easily 
susceptible of being cround and polished. " I had Jnst 
succeeded in my little laboratory in polishing a stone plate, 
which I intended to cover with etching ground, in order 
to continue my exercises in wilting backwards, when my 
mother entered the room, and dedred me to write her a 
bill for the washerwoman, who was waiting for the linen. 
I happened not to have the smallest slip of paper at hand ; 
nor was there even a drop of ink In the inkstand. As the 
matter would not admit of delay, and we had nobody in 
the house to send for a supply of the deficient materials, I 
resolved to vrritethe list with ray ink, prepared with wax, 
soap, and lamp black, on the stone which I had Jnst 
polished, and from which I could copy it at leisure. Soma 
time after this I was Just going to wipe this writing from 
the stone, when the idea all at once struck me to try what 
would be the eftct of such a writing with my prepared 
ink, if I were to bite in the stone with aquafortis, and 
whether, perhaps^ it might not be possible to apply print- 
ing Ink to it In the same way as to wood engravings, and 
so take Impretnions from it. I hastened to put this idea in 
execution^ surrounded the stone with a border of wax, 
and covered the surface of the stone to the height of two 
inches, with a mixture of one part of aquafortis and ten 
parts of water, which I left standing five minutes on It ; 
and on examining the etfect of tills experiment, 1 found 
the writing elevated aliont the tenth part of a line, or 
a hundred and twentieth part of an inch. Some of the 
finer and not sufficiently distinct lines had suffered in 
some measure) but the greater part of the letters had not 
been damaged at all in tbcir breadth, consldeiing their 
elevation, so that I confidently hoped to obtain very clear 
impressions, chiefly from printed characters, in wiiich 
there are not many flna strokes. I now proceeded to aptfy 
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he produced from his own presses. As a pub- 
lisher, his illustrated topog^phical works, espe- 
cially the Hutoriet of Westminster Abbey, the 
UniversUies of Oxford and Cambridge^ and the 
Public Schools, are monuments of his spirit 
and taste. Mr. Ackerman was the father and 
originator in England of those elegant bijouteries 
of the festive season, the AnnuaU, which was a 
spirited attempt to rival the numerous publica- 
tions issued in France and Germany. It is well 



the printiiigr Ink to the stone, for which pnrpose I first used 
a oommon printers* ball ; after some unsuccessful trials, I 
found that a thin piece of board corcred with fine cloth, 
answered the purpose perfectly, and communicated the 
Ink in a more equal manner than any other material I 
had before used. My further trials of this method greatly 
encouraged my perseverance." In order to exercise this 
newly Indented art, a capital was necessary to construct 
a press and purchase stones, paper, and other materials. 
M. SeneTelder tiled many expedients for that purpose, 
unoDg which was even offering to enlist as a private In 
the aitlUeryj but failing in all, he sunk in the deepest 
despondency. However, the sight of apa^e of wretchedly 
printed music suggested to htm the idea that his new 
method would be particularly applicable to music print- 
ing ; he formed a connection with M. Gleissner, musician 
of the elector's band* and by means of a common copper- 
plate press, printed several musical compositions, which 
were sold with some profit. Thus encouraged, he and bis 
partner constructed a new press, by which they hoped 
greatly to facilitate their objects. In this, however, for 
reasons minutely described in the narrative, they were 
deceived, and the disappointment induced M. Sencfelder 
to turn his attention to the best form of a lithographic 
press. After many failures, he induced M. Falter, a 
music seller, at Munich, to furnish him with means of 
niakln;^ a large press with cylinders and a cross, the con- 
struction of which M. Senefelder always conceived to 
be the best adapted for lithographic printing, provided 
the stones were of sufOcient thickness, and despatch not 
a consideration. The account of bis next invention, 
which was one of f^reat importance, we again give in M. 
Senefelder's own words. "Being employed to write a 
prayer book on stone, which was to be done in the com- 
mon correct hand. I found great dlfficultyin producing the 
letters reversed upon the stone. My ordinary method of 
writing music on stone, was first to trace the whole page 
with black lead pencil on paper, wet it, place it on ^e 
stone, and pass it through a strong press : in this way I 
got the whole page traced, and reversed on the stone. 
But this being extremely tender, and easily wiped ofiT, I 
should have preferred an ink to the pencil. After having 
tried some experiments with red chalk, and gum water 
and common writing ink, which did not satisfy me, I pre- 
pared a composition of linseed oil, soap, and lamp black, 
dilated with water, and with this ink 1 traced the music 
or letters on paper, and transferred it to the stone, and 
thus obtained a perfect reversed copy on the latter. This 
led me to the idea whether it would not be possible to com- 
pose an ink possessing the property of transferring itself 
to the stone, so that the drawing might be made at once 
complete, and to prepare the paper in such a manner that, 
under certain circumstances, it might discharge the ink 
with which wriiing or drawing was executed on its sur- 
face upon the stone plate, and not retain any part of it." 
The effort to accomplish this purpose cost M. Senefelder 
several thousand different experiments ; some of which he 
describes. At length he was successful. " I observed that 
every liquid, especially a vicous liqtiid, such as a solution 
of gum, prevented the Ink from attaching itself to the 
stone. I drew some lines with soap on a newly polished 
stone, moistened the surface with gum water, and then 
touched it with oil colour, which adhered only to the places 
covered with soap. In trying to write music on the stone, 
with a view to print In this way, I found that the ink ran 
on the polished surface : this I obviated by washing the 
Stone with soap water or linseed oil, before I began to 
write; but in order to remove again this cover of grease, 
which extended over the whole surface, (so that the whole 
stone would have been black on the application of the 
colour,} after I had written or drawn on the stone, it was 
necessary to apply aquafortis, which took it entirely away, 
and left the characters or drawings untouched. My whole 
process was therefore as follows:— To wash the polished 
stone with soap water, to dry it well, to write or draw 
upon it with tlie composition ink of soap and wax. then to 



known that his successful attempt to furnish t& 
the Forget MelSot^B. worthy offering to an object 
of kindness and affection, has generated in this 
country a new class of elegant works. The 
ardour in which he embarked in the preparatioa 
(if books, chiefly elementary, for the instrucUoo 
and enlightenment of the people of the Spanish 
American states, and in the formation of estab- 
lishments in some of their principal ciUes, is 
deserving of the highest praise. But it is not 



etch it with aqnafortb} and lastiy to prepare it for print 
ing with an inAision of gum vrater. 1 bad hoped to be 
able to dispense with the gum water, but was soon con- 
vinced that it really enters into chemical affinity with tbc 
stone, and stops its pores still more effectually against 
the fat, and opens them to the water. In less than 
three days after my first idea, 1 produced as perfect and 
clear impressions as any that have since been obtained. 
Thus this new art had in its very origin arrived at the 
highest degree of perfection as to the principle, and good 
and experienced artists were only wanting to show it in all 
the varieties of application." This new invention, together 
with that of a lever press, enabled M. Senefelder to cany 
on his business more extensively. Proceeding with hu 
experiments, he says :— " 1 discovered that my clrcmical 
printing process was not limited to stone only ; that other 
substances, as wood, metal, paper— even fat substaDces, 
as wax. shellac, and rosin, might be used instead of it, in 
some cases, and under certain circumstances." Havhip 
obtained an exclusive privilege for exercising his art in 
Bavaria, he did not consider it any longer necessary to 
keep the process a secret, and it soon spread over the 
greater portion of Germany, but his experience enaWed 
him for several years to outstrip all his competitors in to 
far as the execution of his work was concerned, althoui^ 
in every other respect, he seemed to be almost the coly 
one in whose hands the art did not give ample retnnu 
botli for money and labour. In no other way can tins 
uniform want of success be accounted for, than by top- 
posing, tliat, while the others were making the most U 
what he had already discovered, he was devotin(>^ moch 
of his time to the experimental part of the businea. 
This in fact was the case. About the year ) 800, Senefelder 
came to London for the purpose ctf establishing faimsetf as 
a lithographer, but a few months sniBced to convince hhn 
that he hadlittlechance of succeeding in his undertaking; 
and he returned to his own country, where, on his anival, 
he found that many attempts had been made In Us 
absence to deprive him of the benefit of his privilege. 
Amongst the most forward in this scheme besides M. 
Schmidt, professor of the royal college, were two of his 
brothers, to whom he had communicated aU the secrets <i 
the art, and it took some time to counteract the bad effects 
of their ungenerous conduct. Finding that, in his satin 
place (Munich), others were reaping many of the advaa. 
tagea which by right should have been the reward of his 
own industry, he was induced to go to Vienna, far tte 
purpose of superintending a calico-printing establis hm eat, 
the operations of which were to be conducted on the 
principles of the new art ; and here, for the sp«u» of sevenJ 
years, his talents were entirely devoted to this new under- 
taking ] but, at the end of which time, from a variety of 
causes over which he had no control, he was again thrown 
upon the world, destitute of e^-cry thing save the resoorcea 
of his own genius. It was not till about the yeai iwg 
that Senefelder was extricated from the difficulties of his 
situation, by being appointed inspector of the royal litbo- 
graphic establishment at Munich, which at once placed 
him above the necessity of exercising his profession as a 
means for gaining his daily subsistence, and enabled him 
to devote a portion of his time to the improvement of suth 
branches of the art, as, in his former circumstances, be 
had never found it possible to eflfect. He died at Monich, 
Februar>- 26, I8;i4, in the sixty-third year of his age. 

* Forget Me Not; a Christmat and New Year's PreaeiU 
for 1823. Crown 13mo. pp. 400. Published In November, 
1832. The example of Mr. Ackerman was followed by two 
powerful rivals; the first of which was, in 1825, TJe 
LUerary Souwenir; or Cabintt of Poetry and Romtmce, 
edited ly Ataric A. Watt$. pp. 400. London: Huzst, 
Robinson and Co. Mr. Watts is himself a poet of no 
mean fame, and of very superior taste in the arts. To hin» 
is certainly due the honour of being the first to fiive to 
these elegant publications a pcimanent footing in England. 
Friendthip*s Offering i or ttte Annual Rrmembraneer : « 
Chriitmaa Pretent er New Year's Gift for 1823. 
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for his (pirit, aotirity, intelligenoe, and honour 
SB a tiadesman, that his sumving friends will 
venerate the character of Mr. Ackerman, so 
much as for that genuine kindness of heart, that 
cordial hospitality, that warm beneficence, and 
that active philanthropy in which it abounded. 
In the summer of 1830, Mr. Ackerman trans- 
ferred to his three younger sons and to Mr. 
Walton, his principu assistant, the establish- 
ment which he had founded, and which, by the 
unremitting labour of forty years, he had brought 
to its prosperous condition ; the eldest son being 
already established in Regent-street. He ter- 
minated his useful and honourable life on the 
30th of March, 1834, aged seventy years. 

At the close of the Forgrt Me Not, for 1834, 
are some tributary verses to the memory of Mr. 
Ackerman : the following are the closing lines : — 

Tsste and genius round thee cast 
Llrint; radiance to tlie last— 
Till like evening's silent breath. 
Calm the cenUest tooch of Death I 
Now in calm equality 
With the irreat thy relics be. 
Many a widow's heavenward prayer- 
Many a daughter of despair- 
Many a Mose's pale-cheelced son- 
Tell ox how thy course was run. 
Friend of every nolde art. 
Still thou liv'st in many a heart i 
Shall they o'er thy relies weep I 
Let the mortal remnants sleep I 
Earth to earth, and dost to dust— 
Thon'rt already with the Just. 
What can claim the spirit's plume > 
Thon'rt already past the tomb. 

The above, though anonymous, is believed to 
be the production of Mr. Frederick Shoberl, the 
editor of the volume, than whom none could be 
more capable of appreciating and recording the 
virtues of the deceased. 

1834, April 30. The Pitt Press, at Cam- 
bridge, opened with great ceremony by the mar- 
quess of^ Camden, who printed from a press 
erected in the hall, a small sheet in Latin, a 
description of the building, and a eulogv on the 
statesmen whose name it bears. The Suilding 
presents a handsome and highly ornamented 
gothic edifice; the centre is occupied by a tower, 
which is supported by two wings. Over the 
entrance, in tue centre, is a lofty and elegant 
room, for the use of the syndics of the press. 
The wings furnish store rooms, &c. 

1834, April. The Bibliographer's Manual; 
being an account of rare, curious, and useful 
hooks, published in or relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland, from the invention of printing ; 
with bibliographical and critical notices, colla- 
tions of the rarer articles, and the prices at which 
they have sold in the present century. By Wm. 
Thomas Lowndes. Fart I. Completed in four 
vols. 8vo. This work is a useful, if not an in- 
dispensable addition to the libraries of historians, 
antiquaries, and bibliographers, and of all who 
are interested in the literature of their country.* 

* Lowndei' British Librarian ; or book collector's guide 
to the formation of a library m all branches of titeratmre, 
science and art, arranged in dosses, with prices, critical 
nates, referencet, and on inHex of authors and tubjeett. 
Part I. Feb. 1839. London : Wbittaker and Co. 



1634, May 21. Died, Ma. Newcombe, for 
forty-eight years one of the proprietors of the 
Stamford Mercury fixui. alderman of that borott^, 
aged seventy-three years. 

1834, May 26. Died, Thomas Edwards, 
formerly a considerable bookseller at HalifJuk, in 
Yorkshire. He was the youngest son of Mr. 
William Edwards, noticed at page 832 ante. In 
1784, Mr. Edwards, senior, when sixty-foui 
years of age, set up his eldest son, James, with 
a younger brother, John, in business, in Pall- 
mall, in London, under the firm of Edwards and 
Sons. Mr. John Edwards died in early life, and 
the business was conducted for some years by 
Mr. James Edwards, with great reputation. By 
success in trade, in about twenty years, he 
acquired a considerable fortune, and retiring 
from business, was succeeded by Mr. R. H. 
Evans, the celebrated book auctioneer. Mr. 
James Edwards died Jan. 2, I8I6, at Harrow. 
on-the-Hill,to the regret of his nomerous friends. 
Mr. Richard Edwards, another brother, was 
some time a bookseller in Bond-street, London ; 
but retiring from trade, he obtained an appoint- 
ment under government, in Minorca. Mr. 
Thomas Edwards, after his father's death, con- 
tinued as a bookseller, at Halifax, with high 
reputation for many years, but lately retirra 
from business to Southport, where he died. He 
left a widow and family to lament the loss of a 
most worthy man. 

1834, May. A law was enacted at the Mau- 
ritas, that required a license previous to the pub- 
lication of any newspaper or public journal. 

1834, June 7. Two splcnaid tea services of 
silver plate were presented to the proprietor and 
editor of the Carlisle Journal, by the reformers 
of East Cumberland. Each of the services con- 
sist of a tea-pot, sugar basin, cream ewer, and 
sugar tongs; bearing the following inscription : 

Presented, 

By the Reformers of East Cumberland, 

to 

Maroakit Jollic, 

One of the Proprietors of the Carlisle Joomal j 

The unflinching supporter of 

The cause of the People. 

June 7> 1834. 



Presented, 

By the Reformeis of East Comlierland, 

to 

Jahbs Stbiil, 

Editor and Proprietor of the Carlisle Journal, 

As a token of their approbation of his exertions 

in the cause of the People. 

June 7, 1884. 

1834, June. Thomas Buckles, a native of 

Coventry, a journeyman printer, drowned whilst 
bathing at Evesham, leaving a wife and three 
children. 

1834, July 7. Died, William Telphord, 
for many years a worthy and respected joum^- 
man printer, on the Gloucester Journal. He 
died suddenly, aged seventy-nine years. 

1834, July U. Died, Benjamin Crompton, 
printer and bookseller, at Bury, in Lancashire, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age. Mr. Cromp- 
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ton had been for forty years a highly respectable 
local preacher in the Wesleyan methoaist con- 
nexioD. He was an affectionate father, a kind 
master, and a humble and sincere Christian. 

1834, July 27. The duty on almanacks re- 
pealed to the amount of £25,000. 

1834. The number of advertisements pub- 
lished in Great Britain, was 1,110,000 at one 
shilling and sixpence each. 

1834, Aug. 4. Hbnrv Hetherington, prin- 
ter, in the Strand, London, convicted in bis 
absence, he having neglected to obey the magis- 
txate's summons, in two penalties of £20 each, 
for Tending two numbers of the T\i>opennt/ 
WeeUy D^patek, an unstamped newspaper 

1834, Awf. 27. Died, Geoboe Cltmeb, 
inventor and manu£actuier of the Columbian 
printing press. He was descended from a Swiss 
family, wno left Geneva, and settled in Penn- 
sylvania, in North America, long before the 
revolution of 1776, and in that struggle for 
liberty they took an active part, for a Clymer 
appears among the sUrnatures to the declaration 
of independence, lu. Clymer's father was an 
extenave farmer, settled in Bucks countv, state 
at Pennsylvania, and brought up the subject of 
this memoir till about the sixteenth year of 
bis age, who, even at that very earlv period, 
showed very superior mechanical skill in the 
construction of a plough, on a new and greatly 
improved principle, so infinitely superior to 
those then m use, as to attract the attention of 
the most scientific men of the day. After many 
years spent at carpenter work and cabinet 
making, he turned his attention to the study of 
hydra^ics, in which he soon excelled most of 
his predecessors in the construction of a pump, 
the superiority of which was proved in clearing 
the coffer-dams of the first permanent bridge 
erected across the Schuylkill, at Philadelphia. 
This pump was capable of discharging five nun- 
dred gallons of water per minute, together with 
sand, gravel, stones, &c. Such was its amazing 
power, that eighteen and twenty-four pound shot 
nave often been pumped up and discnarged by 
one individual. For this invention he obtained 
a patent at Washington, and subsequently one 
in England. The crude and defective condition 
of the printing press was the next object which 
took his attention ; and in 1797, Mr. Clymer 
commenced his improvements first upon the old 
wooden presses, and afterwards of meul, till by 
great attention and anxiety he produced the 
Columbian, which he introduced into England 
in the year 1817. Without wishing to detract 
from the merits of one or two other presses, now 
generally used, it must be acknowledged, and 
uiat upon the authority of many experienced 
journeymen printers, that there is not a press bv 
which the workman can do a day's labour with 
less exertion to himself than the Columbian. 
Its beauty, simplicity of construction, durability, 
and power, must ever rank this presses the most 
perfect ever invented. Mr. Clymer, for his inven- 
tion, had the honour of receiving a gold 
medal of the value of one htmdred golden 



ducats ftom tho Ung of the Netherlands.* On 
one side is a conect likeness of his majesty, 
beautifully executed, surrounded with 

wiuH. MAM. nuM. BIX. i.vxiaa. ■. Bra.) 

and on the other side is the following inscription, 
surrounded with a wreath of exquisite woA- 
manship — 

Qaoaoio 

CLVMBRO 

v»a tai.s*TiuiHo 
rso OBUiTO 

rRBLO TVroOKArHICO 

BIHOVLABI AKTB 

CO.VVBCTO 

BBS 

DBDIT 

MDCCCZIZ. 

Mr. Clymer married Margaret, daughter of 
the late judge Backhouse, of Durham iron 
works, Pennsylvania, by whom he had several 
children; but only three daughters survived 
him. The youngest daughter was married to 
Mr. Alexander Renfrew Shaw, of Finsbniy- 
street, London.f In person Mr. George Clyniet 
was rather tall, wiUi a manly and dienifiel 
countenance ; the true index to a noble snd 
generous mind. He was a good husband, a 
firm friend, and an indulgent parent. He died 
in London, at the advanced age of eighty yeas. 

1834, Sept 3. T. S. Ddncombe, esq., M.P., 
sent a challenge to Mr. Fraser, proprietor of 
Prater's Magazine, for an article inserted therein, 
animadverting on that gentleman's public con- 
duct. Mr. Fraser very justly had him bound 
over to keep the peace in a bond of £500. 

1834, iS'<pM6. IKe(2, William Blackwood, 
an eminent bookseller and publisher, in the cit; 
of Edinburgh, and originator of the magasine 
which bears his name. He was bom in £diD- 
burgh, December 20, 1776, of parents who, 
though in humble circumstances, bore a respect- 
able character, and were able to give him a 
superior elementary education ; and his devotion 
to literature determined them in the choice of his 
calling. At the age of fourteen, he commenced 
an apprenticeship with the well-known house of 
Bell and Bradfute, booksellers, in Edinburgh, 
and before he quitted their roof, had largely 
stored his mind with reading of all sorts, but 
more especially Scottish Histoiv and Antiquities. 
Soon after the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
[1797] he was selected by Messrs. J. Mundell 
and Co. then carrying on an extensive publisli- 
ing business in the Scottish capital, tu take the 
charge of a branch of their concern, which the; 
had resolved to establish in the city of Glasgow. 
Mr. Blackwood acted as the Glasgow agent of 
Mundell and Co. for a year, during which lime 
he improved greatly as a man of business. At 
the end of the year, when the business he had 



* The medal weiglu between eleven and twelve onncea, 
and was allowed by several scientific gentlemen to be the 
most elegant they had ever seen. 

See Tettimonialt retpecting the tuperioriisi, viiUig, ami 
iurabUUt of the Patent Columbian Prinlimg Prat. IsaC. 

t Where the Colombian press continues to be raannCK' 
ttircd. December 31, 1 838. 
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conducted at Glasgow was given up, Mr. Black- 
wood relumed to Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, 
with whom he continued about a year longer. 
He then [1800] entered into partnership with 
Mr. Robert Ross, a bookseller of some standing, 
who also acted as an auctioneer of books. Not 
long after, finding the line of business pursued 
by Mr. Ross uncongenial to his taste, he retired 
from the partnership, and proceeded to London, 
placed himself, for improvement in the antiqua- 
rian department of his trade, under Mr. Cuthill. 
Returning once more to Edinburgh in the rear 
1804, he established himself in business, where 
bis accomplishments soon attracted the notice of 
persons whose good opinion was distinction. 
For many years he confined his attention almost 
exclusively to the classical and antiquarian 
branches of the trade, and was regarded as one 
of the best informed booksellers of that class in 
the kingdom ; but on removing from the Old to 
the New Town of Edinburgh, in 1816, he dis- 
posed of his stock, and thenceforth applied 
himself, with characteristic ardour, to general 
literature, and the business of a popular pub- 
lisher. In April, 1817, he put forth the first 
number of his journal — the most important 
feature of his professional career. He had long 
before contemplated the possibility of once more 
laising magazine literature to a rank not alto- 
gether unworthy of the p«at names which had 
been enlisted in its service in a preceding age : 
it was no sudden or fortuitous suggestion which 
prompted him to take up the enterprise, in 
Triiicn he was afterwards so pre-eminently suc- 
cessful as to command many honourable imi- 
tators. From an early period of its progress, 
his magazine engrossed a very large share of 
his time ; and though he Karcely ever wrote for 
its pages himself, the general management and 
arrangement of it, with the very extensive lite- 
rary correspondence which this involved, and the 
constant superintendence of the press, would 
have been more than enough to occupy entirely 
anv man but one of first-rate energies. 

No man ever conducted business of all sorts 
in a more direct and manly manner. His 
opinion was on all occasions distinctly expressed 
— his questions were ever explicit — his answers 
conclusive. His sincerity might sometimes be 
considered as rough, but no human being ever 
accused him either of flattering or of shuffling ; 
and those men of letters who were in frequent 
communication with him, soon conceived a 
respect and confidence for him, which, save in a 
very few instances, ripened into cordial regard 
and friendship. The masculine steadiness, and 
imperturbable resolution of his character, were 
impressed on all his proceedings ; and it will be 
allowed by those who watched him through his 
career, as the publisher of a literary and political 
miscellany, that these qualities were more than 
once very severely tested. He dealt by parties 
exactly as he did by individuals. Whether bis 
principles were rig^t or wrong, they were Am, 
and he never compromised or complimented 
away one tittle of them. No changes, either of 



men or of meamires, ever dimmed his eye, or 
checked his courage. To youthful merit he was 
a ready and a generous friend, and in all respects 
a man of large and liberal heart and temper. 
During some of the best years of his life, he 
found time, in the midst oi bis own pressing 
business, to take rather a prominent part in the 
affairs of the city of Edmburgh, of which he 
was twice a magistrate. Notwithstanding the 
great claims which were made upon his time, 
Mr. Blackwood continued till his aeath to trans- 
act a large share of business as a general pub- 
lisher. Not long before that event, he completed 
the Edinburgh En(yclopedia, in 18 vols, 4to. 
and, among his other more important publica- 
tions, may be reckoned Kerr's* Collectumt of 
Voyaga and TraveU, in 18 vols. 8vo. The chiM 
distinct works of Messrs. Wilson, Lockhart, 
Hogg, Moir, Gait, and eminent persons con- 
nected with his magazine, and some of the 
writings of sir Walter Scott, were published by 
Mr. Blackwood. He also continued till the close 
of his career to carry on an extensive trade in 
retail bookselling. In the private relations, as 
in the public conduct of his life, William Black- 
wood may safely be recommended as a model to 
those who come after him. He died at his house, 
in Ainslie-place, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, Sept. 
16, in the nfly-eigfath year of his ag^, leaving a 
widow, and a large family, some of them very 
voung; his two eldest sons succeeded to the 
business, in which, from boyhood they were asso- 
ciated with their father. 

1834, Oct. 10. The newspaper postage act 
came into operation this day. All foreign news- 
papers commg from countries where British 
journals circulate free of postage, allowed free 
admission to all parts of the British islands and 
colonies. 

1834, Oct. 25. Thomas Chables Wilson 
Mayhew, proprietor and projector of several 
cheap popular works, havmg been connected 
with the Figaro, Lo Studio, the Diamond Shak- 
nwarf, the Ptnmlar Dictionary of Unirer$al 
Information, &c. &c. At the time of his 
decease he was occupied in four periodical pub- 
lications, a Hilton of England, a Cyeloptedia^ 
a Tratulation of French Plays, and the National 
Library. The application which such a variety 
of literary labonis required,togetherwitb certain 
complicated pecuniary transactions connected 
with the last, led to his death. The verdict of 
the coroner's jury was, that he " destroyed him- 
self with prussic acid and fumes of charcoal, 
being in an unsound state of mind." His death 
took place in Bernard's Inn, London. 

1834, Nov. 26. Died, L. B. See let, book- 
seller, of Fleet-street, London. He died at 
Thames Ditton, aged sixty-eight years. 



* Robert Kerr, F. R. 8. and F. 8. A., of EiUnbar(li, 
anthoi of the Uft of WUHmn SvuIKe, pradtr, 1811. 
A general collection at voTagee and trards, 18 vols. Sro.. 
and many other work*. In 1794 he commenced a paper 
manafitetorr, by which he loet a eonsUeiaUe piuu e itf . 
Hi* father waa an eminent citizen and tradesman at Edin- 
burgh, where Robert Kerr waa born in 17U, and died 
October 17, 1813. 
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1834, Dec. 6. Died, Richard ItfiLLiKEii, 
bookseller aad publisher, in the city of Dublin, 
in his fifty-first year. A man more estimable in 
the relations of private life, or in his intercoui-se 
with his fellow-citizens — a -man more beloved by 
those who shared in his friend^ip and acquain- 
tance, and more sincerdy regretted, never lived. 

•' Peace to the memory of a man of worth, 
A man of letters, and of manners too — 
Of manners sweet as virtue always wears 
Wlten gay good nature dresses her in smiles." 

1834, Dec.\0. Died, Alexander Chalmers,* 
F.S.A., an eminent biographer, and for many 
years connected with the periodical press of 
London, in the General Advertiser, St. JamesU 
Chronicle, Morning Chronicle, and as editor of 
the Morning HerM. He was the youngest son 
of James Chalmers, the original proprietor of 
the Aberdeen Jownal^ and bom in that city, 
March 29, 1759 : after receiving a classical and 
medical education, he left his native place about 
the year 1717, and, what \i remarkable, never 
returned to it. He had obtained the situation of 
surgeon in the West Indies, and had arrived at 
Portsmouth to join his ship, when he suddenly 
altered his mind, and proceeded to the metropo- 
lis. He soon became connected with the periodi- 
ca press, and was engaged in business with Mr. 
George Robinson, the celebrated publisher in 
Patemostcr-iow. The work on which Mr. Chal- 
mer's fame as an author chiefly rests, is the 
General Biographical Dictionary, containing an 
historical and critical account of the most emi- 
nent men in every nation, particularly the 
British and the Irish, in 32 vols. 8vo. 1812-17. 
The total number of articles exceed 9000. 

SONNET 
To Homier Chalmert, on hit Livet of Engli4hPoetM. 

Ohalmen, I read thy biographic lore 
With the fond pleasure of a Mend sincere, 
Thy Indgment sound and moral worth revere. 

And sUll, the more I read, admire the more 

llie vast abundance of tliy mental store. 
Thy comments are sagacious. Just and clear j 
Candour and truth in every page appear. 

And canst thou each poet's due explore. 

Combine these proofs of literary pow'r. 
In which thy talents with such lustre shine, 

Then wilt thou nobly charm the stadious boor, 
Enlarge our knowledge and our taste lefine. 

For thou with Johnson's pious zeal canst tower. 
His pore devotion not surpassing thine. 

JOBN Tatlob. 

Mr. Chalmers was most indefatigable and 
laborious in the cause of literature. No man 
conducted so many works for the booksellers of 
London ; and his attention to accuracy of colla- 
tion ; his depth of research as to facts, and his 
discrimination as to the character of the authors, 
under his review, cannot be too highly praised. 
With most of the principal printers and book- 
sellers he lived on terms of the greatest intimacy 
for fifty years, and has frequently recorded his 
esteem for them in the pages of the Gentleman's 

* His giandfaOier, the rev. James Chalmers, professor 
of divinity in the Marischal coUefge, Aberdeen, died much 
regretted, Oct. 8, 1744, aged fifty-eight. 

T The Aberieen Journal is now carried on by David 
Chalmers, grandson of its tirst Institutor, James Chalmers, 



Magazine. He was in the strictest sense of iJbe 
word, an honest, honourable man, a warm and 
affectionate friend, and a delightful companion. 
In 1783, he married Elizabeth, the widow of 
Mr. John Gillett, printer ; she died June, 1816. 
Mr. Chalmers died at London, aged seventy- 
five years. He left a very valuable library, 
principally relative to biognif^y and literaij 
history, which was disposed of by auction. 

1834, Feb. 15. The Printing Machine,- « 
JReviete for the Many, No. 1, with the following 
notice : — " What the printing press did for the 
instruction of the masses in the fifteenth century, 
the printing machine is doing in the nineteen^ 
Eacn represents an era in the diffusion of 
knowledge; and each may be taken as a sym- 
bol of the intellectual character of the age oi its 
employment. — Penny Magazine." This was a 
monthly publication issued by the society for the 
diffusion of tiseful knowledge. Price fouipence. 

1834. The following newspapers were pub- 
lished in Australia : — Uie True taUmist, by Mr. 
G. Robertson ; Cornwall ChromeU, hs Captain 
William Lushington Goodwin ; and the Sydmeg 
Times, by Mr. N. Kentish. The last was soca 
discontinued. 

1835,yait.2. i>tetf. Rev. Robert Hindhabsr, 
the most distinguished as a minister amongst 
those who supported the opinions of the hooowr- 
able Emanuel Swedenborg,* known as the N«w 
Jerusalem church. He was bom Nov. 8, 1769, 
at Alnwick, in Northumberland. His fatiier was 
a man of literary attainments, one of the 
travelling preachers among the methodists, and 
for several years master of Kingswood school, 
near Bristol; but not, it is supposed, during the 
period, or the whole of the period, that his son 
Robert was there. Robert left Kingswood soon 
after he had attained the age of fourteen, baring 
acquired great proficiency in both the Latin and 
the Greek languages, and in some branches oi 
science. When he was removed from school, he 
was placed with a printer in London, which 
business he afterwards carried on for many years 
on his own account In the year 1778, when he 
was about nineteen years uf age, he became con- 
verted to those opinions which he strenuously 
advocated during the remainder of his life. 
Though Mr. Hindmarsli married early, set up in 
business, and was soon sunounded with the 
cares of a family, he did not neglect his studies; 
and as his business demanded most of his time 
in the day, he often borrowed many hours from 
the night. In December, 1783, he inserted an 
advertisement in tlie newspapers, requesting that 
the readers and admirers of the theological 
writing of the hon. Emanuel Swedenborg, would 
meet at the London Coffee-house, Ludgate-hill. 
Only five individuals assembled ; yet these, it is 
supposed, were nearly the whole of the persons 
resident in London, who at that time had any 
knowledge of, or attachment to those writings. 



* The hon. Emanuel Swedenborg was an eminent m^ 
tbematical and philosophical writer. He was bom at 
Stocliholm, in Sweden, Jan. 3, 1689, and died at Ratalifl^, 
near London, March 29, I772. 
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Atx>ut the same time a aociety had been formed 
at Manchester, under the auspices of the rev. 
John Clowes,* rector of St. John's, in that town. 
In 1788, Mr. Uindmarsh and a few others 
engaged a chapel in Great Eastcheap, which 
was opened on January 27th ; his father, the 
lev. James Hindmarsh, who had received the 
doctrines, through the instrumentality of the 
son, officiated in the pulpit, and the late Mr. 
Isaac Hawkins, who had also been in Mr. 
Wesley's connexion, as a local preacher, in the 
desk. In 1790, Mr. Hindmarsh commenced a 
periodical, bearing the title of the New Maga- 
zint of Knowledge concerning Heaven and Hell, 
which title he altered, after some time, to that of 
the New Jerutalem Journal. Having seen it 
advisable to withdraw altogether from secular 
business, he retired, in the rear 1810, to Man- 
chester, where some liberal admirers of his talents 
warmly solicited him to engage regularly in the 
ministerial office : he saw it his duty to comply. 
A large and neat chapel was built for him, in 
Salford, where he speedily attracted many ad- 
mirers, and drew together a considerable congre- 
gation. For about sixteen years he continued 
in the active duties of his office, both as a most 
effective missionary and a stationary preacher. 
At length, about 1826, finding his strength of 
body and activity of spirits less adequate than 
formerly to his arduous duties, he finally with- 
drew into retirement, preaching only upon par- 
ticnlar occasions, in London, and different parts 
of the country. After relinqnishing the pro- 
fession of printing, Mr. Hindmarsh for some 
time enga^d in business as a stock-broker, 
during which period, by an artfully laid plot, he 
lost a considerable sum of money. For toe pro- 
tracted period of upwards of half a century, Mr. 
Hindmarsh cheerfuUv devoted his time, his 
learning, his talents, bis influence, and what he 



* The Rev. John Clowes was bom in Manchester, Oct. 
to, 1743, O. S. He was the foorth son of Joseph Clowes, 
esq., a barrtster. He was educated at the Oranunar 
S^ool of Manchester, and at the age of 18, his father was 
persuaded to send him to Cambridgre. He was entered a 
pensioner of THnitj coUege, where he porsueii his acade- 
mical stodies with the perseverance and ability which 
•Ustlnriilahed all that he undertook in afterlife ; for in the 
year 1700, when be took his degree, he was the eighth 
wrangler on the Tripos Paper, proving that he was no 
Cdrdinarjr protclent in mathematical attainments; and 
that he was eqnallr disttngoished as a classical scholar. Is 
ahown \tj his gaining one of the two prizes given by the 
members of the universitr to the middle bachelors, for the 
best dissertations in Lattn prose ; and again, the follow- 
ing year, when he was senior bachelor, the flrat prize for a 
similar dissertation. About this time he was elected a 
fellow of his college, had many private pupils, and was 
higUy respected. In the midst of this career of worldly 
diranetlon, the church of St. John, Manchester, then 
bonding, at the sole expense of the late Edward Byrom, 
esq., was oltcni him by the patron ; which he accepted, 
and continued its rector, refusing more than one offer of 
high preferment In the church, for the long term of sixty- 
two years.— In the spring of the year 1773, he became 
acquainted with the theological works of the bon . Emannel 
BwedenborK, and ttom that time he dedicated all the 
•oecgies of his powerful mind to the publication of those 
doctrines, both in the pulpit and by the press. During the 
latter years of his life he resided wholly at Warwick ; and 
there, tdcseing to the last moment of oonadoosneas those 
around him, and blessed by sllwho came within the circle 
of his affections, he deputed this life on the SStb May, 
1831, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. 



could secure from but scanty meant! of support, 
to his religious service. He maintained in all 
the relations of life, as a husband, a father, a 
minister, and a friend, that uncompromising 
integrity, that devotion to duty, that ardent 
attachment, which combining with true Christian 
piety and even child-like humility, commanded 
the universal affection and respect of all who had 
the privilege of his association. He died at 
Gravesend, in Kent. His published works were 
rather numerous ; and the most admired of them, 
after his Lettert to Priestley, is bis Vindication 
of the New Church, in answer to Mr. Pike, a 
Baptist minister of Derby, 

1836, Jan. 7. Died, John Fletcher, who 
for more than half a century was the proprietor 
and printer of the Clutter Chronicle. He waa 
bom of humble, but reputable parents, at Hal- 
ton, in the county of Chester ; he was the archi- 
tect of his own fortime, and rose, by the force of 
his genius and talent alone, to considerable emi- 
nence among scientific men, and to the dis- 
tinguished honour of having twice filled the 
office of chief magistrate of that city. The 
history of his life is curious and instructive, and 
furnishes an important practical lesson of the 
value of temperance, prudence, persevering 
industry, unsullied probity, and uncompromising 
integrity, in alt the relations of social life. It 
will suffice to say, that in him, his servants of 
every degree, and ti^ose who were in any way 
dependent upon him, lost a liberal and con- 
siderate master ; his fellow-citizens, an upright 
and intelligent magistrate ; the cause uf public 
and private charity, a munificent benefactor; and 
the community among whom he lived, a kind- 
hearted and a benevolent man. His frame, long 
attenuated by many years of severe bodily suffer- 
ing, was gradually wasted away by his inabiliQr 
to take any nutritious aliment; but his mental 
faculties continued unimpaired until within a 
few moments of his dissolution. He departed 
this life in the eightieth year of bis age. 

1836, March 25. 5 Will. IV. c. 2. An Act to 
amend 39 Geo. III. c. 78,* for preventing the 
mischiefs arising from the printing and puBlisb- 
iiig newspapers, and papers of a like nature, by 
persons not known, and for regulating the print- 
ing and publication of such papers in other res- 
pects ; and to discontinue certain actions com- 
menced under the provisions of the said act. 

1835, March 26. Murdo Young, proprietor 
of the Sun, London daily newspaper, received 
from the tradesmen of Sheffield a present, con- 
sisting of a morocco case, containing a beautiful 
specimen of Sheffield manufacture, for the man- 
ner in which he forwarded, by express, the 
parliamentary intelligence upon 'the division of 
the house of commons for the choice of speaker. 
Mr. Young likewise received a present from the 
liberal parW of Manchester. 

1836, March. Henry Winter, editor of the 
Public Ledger, published at St. John's, New- 
foundland, was set upon by five or six ruffians. 



* See page boo ante. 
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with tbeii faces blackened, and otherwise dis- 
figured, who cut off his ears, part of one of his 
cheeks, and beat and kicked him in a most 
brutal maner. A reward of £200 was offered by 
the government for their apprehension. 

1835, April 17. Died, William Henry Ire- 
land, some time editor of the York Herald, and 
whose name is rendered notorious by one of the 
boldest litenury impostures recorded in English 
history. He was the son of Samuel Irehmd,* 
bom in London, and educated at Soho school ; 
after which he was articled to a conreyancer in 
New Inn, where having some leisure he began 
to exercise his ingenuity in the imitation of an- 
cient writing. His success iu these attempts set 
him upon the bold design of forging some papers, 
and passing them off as the genuine remains of 
Shal^peare. Having executed some of these on 
the blank leaves of old books, he communicated 
the treasure to his father, who, strange to say, 
made a parade of the discovery to ^e world, 
without secretly examining into the authenticity 
of the manuscripts, and the truth of the tale 
which he related concerning the manner of his 
obtaining them. For some time the public were 
greatly amused bv these literary relics, and a 
few individuals, whose names stood high in the 
literary world, ought to have known better 
than to have lent themselves to the support 
of this gross imposition, and encourage, by 
subscription, a collection which was a disgrace 
to literature. A splendid volume made its ap- 
pearance in 1796, and a play was performed at 
Dmrv-lane theatre with the title of Vortigem ; 
but this last dissolved the spell, and the discern- 
ment of an English audience quickly detected 
the cheat, of which no doubt could be enter- 
tained after the ample exposure it experienced 
from Mr. Malone. 

In 1796, Mr. Ireland published An Authentic 
Account of the Shaktpeare Manutcripti, 8vo. in 
which he makes the following declaration : 

" I tolenmlr declare first, that my father was perfectly 
niiacqnainted with the whole ailUr, beUerlng the papers 
moat firmly the productions of Sbakspeare. Secondly, 
that I am myself both the author and writer, and had no 
aid ftom any soul Uvlnf(, and that I should never have 
gone so far, but that the world praised the papers so 
much, and thereby flattered my vanity. Thirdly, that 
any pnbUcation which may appear, tending to prove the 
manoseripts genuine, or to contradict what is here stated, 
is fklse I this beioc the true acconnt. W. H. Inland." 

Besides the tragedy of Vortigem, Mr. Ireland 
produced an historical drama, entitled/fenfy//., 
which he wished to impose upon the world as 
the genuine production of Sbakspeare. He was 
also the author of several novels, romances, and 
poems. 

* Samnel Ireland, was originally a mechanic in Spital- 
fields, London, bat having a tnrn for dravring and engrav- 
ing, b» aoaght to torn it to account by pablishing travels, 
adorned with prints. With this view he published a Pie- 
twrague Tour tkrough Holland, Braia>t, and part of 
rranee, in 1780, which was followed in ITia, by Pietmrmque 
riem on the Miter Tkame; 8vo. t and in lygs, PMureiue 
r<nm oa IMt Biter Jfedwof. In 1794, he pobllshed OrapUc 
llkutratlOHt of aogarth. Mr. Ireland's last work was 
Pieturaqae View, with an HIttorleal Account of the Imu 
of Court. He died June II, 1800. 



1636, May 9. Died, David Hilton, a res- 
pectable newsvender of London, and honorary 
seceretary to the newsvenders' society, the duties 
of which he discharged with exemplary assiduity 
aud fidelity, under circumstances that imposed 
upon him no ordinary responsibility. He wss 
particularly instrumental in procuring the aboli- 
tion of the monopoly of the post-ofiSce clerks in 
regard to the sale of newspapers. This mono- 
poly was an extreme hardship upon the indepen- 
dent tradesman. Mr. Hilton was descended 
from the Hiltons, of Hilton castle, in the county 
of Durham, a family once possessed of great 
wealth and high disUnction, but which ulti- 
mately fell into decay. His remains were interred 
in the burial ground of St. James's, Clerkenwell. 

1835, Mag 15. Mr. Winks, printer, Leicester, 
convicted in the penalty of £5, for not having 
registered his printing-press according to law. 

1835, Mag 15. A petition from the lord mayor, 
alderman, and common council of .the city of 
London, was presented to the house of lords, 
praying for the abolition of the stamp duties on 
newspapers. In the course of the session, there 
were presented to the house of commons 142 
petitions with 57,848 signatures, praying for the 
same. Two petitions, with thirty signatures, 
were presented against the repeal of duty. 

1835, Mag 16. Died, Richard Harris, for- 
merly printer of the Sun London daily paper, and 
for many years clerk and publisher of'^the London 
Gazette. Mr. Harris died at Kensington, aged 
seventy-two years. 

1835, June 18. JXed, William Cobbett, 
M.P. for Oldham, a celebrated political writer, 
and for forty years connected with the periodical 
press of England. He is one of those oulri 
animals that cannot be described. As a writer, 
bis essays, sermons, and speeches ; his disserta- 
tions upon English grammar* and straw plait, his 
speculations upon currencyf and Swedish tur- 
nips; set criticism at defiance, and completely 
bewilder the reader with the versatility of his 
genius — or, we should rather say, with the inter- 
mixed display of sound sense and insanity, with 
which all his productions abound. He was the 
third of four sons of a small farmer and publican, 
at Farnham, in Surrey, and bred to his father's 
occupation, till in 1783 he privately quitted his 
home, and repaired to London, where he became 
"an undeistrapping quill driver," as he calls 
himself, to an attorney in Grav's Inn. This 
employment not suiting his restless disposition, 
he repaired, in 1784, to Chatham, and enlisted 
into a marching regiment, which he joined the 



* It is a curioos fact, that whilst in England the govern- 
ment could scarcely resist the urgency of the appUcatiosia 
made to abolish the duty on uewsp^Kis. the goTcmment 
of Calcutta was urged by the liberal press (the EngHtkmam 
and Hurkaru) to lay a stamp duty on newspapers, in order 
that they might dr^nlate tne in the provinces. 

t He learned grammar, he says, when he was a soMier 
on sixpence per day. 

t At the time that Cobbett was directing all his enei«ics 
to write down the paper system, his numerous ^lecula. 
ttons were snppoited by accommodation paper to tbe 
amount of iMo,00«. nils was stated by Mr. Scarlett, now 
lord Ablnger, on bis trial, in December, iSM. 
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year following, In Nova Scotia, North America. 
In 1791, his tegiment was relieved and sent 
home, and Mr. Cobbett having, in a service of 
near eight years, attained the rank of seijeant- 
major, obtained his discharge. In 1792, he 
visited France,and from thence went to America.* 
In 1801, he returned to England, and opened 
a bookseller's shop, with the sign of the Bible 
and Crown, in Pall-mall, London, where, after 
publishing the Porcupine,-\- a daily newspaper, 
be commenced his far-famed Register; and soon 
became, amongst the working classes, the most 
popular writer in England. He spoke their 
sentiments, and in some measure formed them, 
to his own taste and their entire satisfaction. 
His happy dexterity at illustration, — at reducing 
the most abstruse subject to the capacity of the 
most illiterate reader, — thebluntness and coarse- 
ness of his language, combined with its force 
and its perspicuity, made hiin with the multi- 
tude, the oracle of the day. The tradesman 
and mechanic devoured his predictions with 
avidity, as if they had been inspired ; and how- 
ever dependent was their situation at the time, 
or however liable they were to become poorer in 
their circumstances by any revolution or general 
bankruptcy, they seemed to enioy him the better, 
the more firmly and confidently "he dilated upon 
the " unavoidable and impending" ruin of the 
nation. His whole life is intimately connected 
with the freedom of the press. Against him 
tnd one or two writers of a similar cast, were 
most of those laws, that hung so long like so 
many millstones round the neck of the press, 
limed. It might be said that they were enacted 
10 put him down; and drive him, and such as 
le, from the theatre of politics ; and by stamp 
luties and penalties, be the means of extir- 
latiog those insidious and dangerous opinions, 
I counteract the tendency of which no specific 
ould then "be found. But, as all the stamp 
[uties and imposts which ever were enacted, 
ould not answer the end intended, or prevent 
lie circulation of newspapers inimical to the 
ovemment, it has been thought proper to con- 
ide a portion of the duty, as a matter of state 
olicy. Mr. Cobbett lived to witness the great 
i&nge in the constitution ; and, as far as his 
nbition was concerned, was returned a member 
' the first reformed house of commons, for the 
trough of Oldham, in Lancashire, which he 
presented at the time of his decease. As a 
irty ■writer, the following masterly sketch was 
ven by a cotemporary author : — " There is one 
eat merit in Mr. Cobbett — and one only — 
licb is perhaps peculiar to him among the 
rty-writers of the day. There is not a page 
his that has ever come under our notice, 
lerein there does not breathe throughout, amid 
his absurdities of violence and inconsistency, 
i strongest feeling for the welfare of the people, 
le feeling is in nine cases in ten totally mis- 
-ected ; but there it is, a living and vigorous 
npatby with the interests and hopes of the 



Sec pasre 777, onle. 



t ReeptgeSlO, anlc. 



mass of mankind. Many persons win be ready 
to maintain, because he has shown himself at 
various times as not very scrupulous for truth, 
that he has no real and sincere good quality what- 
soever, and that he merely writes what is calcu- 
lated to be ^nalar. But we confess we are 
inclined to thins, from the tone and spirit of his 
works, that he commonly persuades himself he 
believes what he is saying, and feels deeply at 
the moment what he expresses strongly. It is 
obvious to us that, while he puts forth against 
his opponents the most unmeasured malignity, 
there is a true and heartv kindliness in all that 
he writes about, or to, the people. He seems 
to ns to speak of the poorer classes as if he still 
felt about him the atmospheie of the cottage, — 
not as if he were robed in ermine or lawn, or in 
the sable gown of a professor, — but in the smock 
frock of the peasant. And it would be useful, 
therefore, to peers and bishops, parliamentary 
orators and university dogmatists, if they would 
now and then read the books they always rail at. 
They would find in them a portrait thriUing with 
all the pulses of animation, with the thoughts 
and desires of a class, the largest and therefore 
the most important in society, among whom that 
which is universal and eternal in our nature dis- 
plays itself under a totally diflerent aspect from 
that which it wears among us. Mr. Cobbett's 
personal eonsciousness of all which is concealed 
from our eyes by gray jackets and clouted shoes, 
has kept alive his S3rmpathy with the majority of 
mankind ; and this is indeed a merit which can 
be attributed to but few political writers. And, 
far more than this, it is a merit which belongs 
to no one we remember but himself and Bums, 
among all tlie persons that have raised themselves 
from the lowest condition of life into eminence." 
Mr. Cobbett was, at the time of his decease, 
aged seventy-three years. He left a wife and 
seven children ; the three eldest sons, William, 
John, and James, are all bred to the bar. He 
was buried in his native village, and his funeral 
was attended by a vast concourse of people, 
including many friends and members of parlia- 
ment. Arrangements have been made for the 
erection of a monument to perpetuate his 
memory. 

1835, July I. The proprietors of the John 
Bull, London newspaper, Drought an action irt 
the court of common pleas, against Mr. Rosier, 
who, it was alleged, had induced the editor to 
publish a libellous paragraph on an individual, 
on his engagement to taking the responsibility. 
The person against whom the paragraph was 
directed having recovered damages from the 
newspaper proprietors, this action was brought 
to compel the author of the libel to defray the 
expenses. The jury returned a verdict for tlie 
plaintiffs. 

18.35, July 12. Died, William Preston, of 
the firm of Preston and Heaton, printers, at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Mr. Preston was a native 
of Lancashire, and went to Newcastle in the 
year 1784, where he for many years discharged 
the dutv of overseer in the office of the Chronicle 
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newspaper, and for some years that of editor, in 
which capacity he ably supported those liberal 
principles to which he was, through life, most 
ardently attached, in a very spirited and inde- 
pendent manner,at a time when the maintaining 
independent principles was a matter of consider- 
able danger. Mr. Preston died, aged eighty. 

During his long residence in Newcastle, he 
endeared himself to an extensive circle of ac- 
quaintance, by his uniformly kind, cheerful, and 
social temper, by bis mild unassuming manners, 
and by his benevolent and guileless disposition. 
His memory will long be cherished by a numer- 
ous body of friends, to whom his death has 
proved a sincere source of regret, and it may, 
we are sure, with truth be asserted of him, that 
he left not an enemy behind. 

All honour to Mm, who, wltb spirit anshaken, 
'Midst dan^rs undaunted, still dares to be troe ; 

Whose pen could each echo of liberty waken. 
A* thejr slumbered around in the hearts of the fisw. 

AU honour to him, who, with magical sallies. 
Shed rapture, like light, round the wit-haUowed board. 

Who banished alike envy, dulness, and malice, — 
In the tme heart of manhood who struck every chord. 

1835, Jvly 17. Died, John Stanfield, book- 
seller and printer, at Bradford, Yorkshire, in the 
sixty-first year of his age. 

1835. L'iMPRiMERiERorALE,* orthe govern- 
ment printing-office, Vieil.Rue duTemple,Paris, 
contained at this time fifty-six sets ot oriental 
dbaracters, 126,000 Chinese groupet, and com- 
.prised all the known alphabets of the Asiatic 
nations, ancient as well as modem, and sixteen 
sets of the alphabets of European countries, 
where the Latin characteis are not used, as with 
us. The total weight of types is at least eighty- 
three tons English, being sufficient to print 7812 
sheets octavo, at the same time making about 
260 volumes, or 126,000 pages. There are one 
hundred common presses and six steam machines, 
which are allowed to strike off 278,000 sheets, 
or 556 reams of paper in a-day, which is equal 
to 9366 volumes octavo, of thirty sheets per 
volume. This immense stock enables the estab- 
lishment to keep the presses set with 5000 



* Founded by Frauds I, intheyearI5S!,seep.2fM,a>i<e. 

A French periodical of 1836, contained the following 
Interesting calcnlatioos concerning the longevity of Part 
sian printers, of that period : — In twenty .&ree printtag- 
offices, in Paris, there were noticed in each, printers whose 
ages range from forty to seventy years. Aii aged master 
printer asserted that he had known more than fifty com- 
positors or pressmen who had passed their sixtieth year. 
Among thirty-five persons engaged In one office, one-third 
ranged from forty.five to seventy years of age. A printer 
who worked In an office a few years ago, said there were, 
out of forty workmen, twenty-five whose ages ranged 
from fifty to seventy years. The office was very appro- 
priately termed imprimerie blrbtutiert, or *' The printing- 
office of the grey beards.'* There are seventeen printers 
now working in Paris, of whom seven are seventy years 
of age, one eighty, and another eighty-two. A printer 
worked in the office of Dldot,the younger, until his death, 
when he was eigrhty-six years of age ; and another con- 
tinued to work until the age of eighty-fonr. Among the 
deaths in Paris, in one year, there were twenty-five printers, 
whose age8 varied fTom fifty -five to sevcnty-elgbt yeara ; 
among the returns of the hospital for the aged, the deaths 
of four printers were announced, whose ag«s were respec- 
tively sixty-four, seventy-fire, and seventy eight. 



formula of the public offices. The asniial con- 
sumption of paper by the royal printing-presses 
is from agh^ to one hundred tnousand reams, 
or 261 to 326 reams per working day. The 
number of workmen usually employed is from 
350 to 450. 

1835, Atu. 14. The printing-office of Messrs. 
Dewiuk and Son, in Barbican, London, together 
with houses and property of considerable value, 
destroyed by fire. 

1835, Avfi. 20. Died, John Tymbs, formerly 
proprietor of the Worcetter Journal. He died 
at Worcester, aged eighty-four years. 

1835, i4ti^. 25. Dud, Evan Williams, who 
had been for upwards of forty years a Cambriaa 
bookseller in the Strand, London, and for thirty- 
five years a most active member of the Weldi 
charity school. Mr. Williams died at Fenton- 
ville, aged eighty-six years. 

1835, Aug. 28: Died, Mr. Chater, of the 
firm of GrosrenoT and Chater, stationers, .Corn- 
hill, London. Mr. Chater was giving evidenee 
before the lord mayor, at the mansion house, in 
favour of his servant, when he was so affected 
that he bursfa blood vessel internally, and imme- 
diately dropped in the arms of the marshal, and 
expired, aged seventy-two years. 

1835, Sept. 4. The third centenarr of the 

Sublication of the firtt Englith Bible, by Miles 
loverdale. See page 260 ante. 
1835, Sept. Upwards of twenty newspaper 
establishments destroyed in a calamitous fire at 
New York, in North America. 

1835, Sept. II. Died, Thomas Benslet, an 
eminent printer, of London. He was the son of 
a printer, in the neighbourhood of the Strand, 
where Mr. Bensley was first established; but he 
afterwards removed to Bolt-court, Fleet-ctreet, 
where he succeeded Mr. Edward Allen, the 
" dear friend" of Dr. Johnson. Mr. Bensley's 
skill as a practical printer, was not inferior to 
that of his great cot«mporary, Mr. Bulmer. 

" Pleased ■* we now the giateful strain pnrsoe. 
Two sons of science pass before our view. 
Who to theh: works perfection can impart. 
And snatch firom Itarb'rous bands onr sinking art ; 
Their sldll the sharp fine outline still snppUea; 
From vellum leaves their graoefhl types arise; 
And whilst our breasts the rival hopes expand, 
Bdlmu ami BiNSLav wett-eam'd praise demand."* 

Whilst Mr. Bulmer astonished the public with 
his magnificent edition of Boydell's Shakepeare, 
Mr. Bensley jproduced a rival production in 
Macklin's Bible. To use the words of Dr. 
Dibdin, " While the Shakspeare gallery and the 
Shakspeare press were laying such fast hold of 
the tongues and the purses of the public, a noble 
spirit of rivalry was evinced by the Macklin's of 
rleet-street; Keynolds, West, Opie, Fnseli, 
Northcote, Hamilton, and othets, were engaged 
to exercise their magic pencils in the decotnuon 
of what was called the Poei't Gallery, aud 
among other specimens of the naUonal splendour 
and patriotism came forth the edition of Thom- 



* M'Creery's poem of the Preu, part I. 
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■on'* Seaioiu, in 1797, in royal folio, from the 
press of Mr. Bendey ; a rolume qnite worthy of 
the warmest eulogies." 

Mr. Bensley continued a splendid career of 
typography for many years. On the 6th of Nor. 
1807, his premises were much damaged by fire, 
supposed to have been occasioned by boys letting 
on fire works, by which some very valuable 
works were destroyed. To Mr. Bensley's exer- 
tions and his money, this country is indebted for 
the introduction of printing by machinery, as he 
was the chief person who assisted Mr. Konig, 
and witnessed tne progress so far as to work off 
a sheet on both sides. But he had scarcely 
brought his exertions to a successful issue, before 
a second unfortunate and very mpid fire, June 
26, 1819, aguin destroyed his warehouses and 
pTinting.office, with tneir valuable contents. 
The elaborate machinery for steam printing was 
not materially injured, and the printing-office 
was soon rebuilt. Soon after this event, Mr. 
Bensley retired from steam printing,{md although 
he afterwards connected hmself with a minor 
establishmentinCrane'Coart, Fleet-street, resided 
chiefly at Clapham Rise, where he died. 

1835, Sept. 9. By 6 and 6 William IV. c. 65, 
an act was passed for preventing the publication 
of lectures without consent 

1. B«citing that printers, publishers, and other 
persons have taken the liberty of printing and 
publishing lectures, without the consent of ^e 
authors or the persons delivering the same, to 
the great detriment of such authors and lecturers: 
allows the authors of lectures, or their assigns to 
whom they have sold or otherwise conveyra the 
copy thereof to deliver the same in any school, 
seminary, institution, or other place, or for any 
other purpose, the sole right and liberty of print- 
ing and publishing the same; penalty on other 
persons publishing, &c. lectures without leave, or 
selling the same, a forfeiture of such lectures, 
with one penny for every sheet found in his 
custody, either printed, lithographed, or copied, 
or printing, lithographing, or copying, published 
or exposed to sale, tne one moiety thereof to his 
majesty, and the other to any person who shall 
sue for the same. 

2. Printers or publishers of newspapers pub- 
lishing lectures without leave, to be subject to 
such penalty. 

3. Persons having leave to attend lectures, not 
on that account licensed to publish them. 

4 and 5. Act not to pronibit the publishing 
of lectures after expiration of the time limited 
by the copyright act; nor to extend to lectures of 
the delivering of which notice in writing shall 
not have been given to two justices living within 
five miles from the place two days at least before 
their delivery, or to any lecture delivered in any 
university or public school or college, or on any 
public foundation, or by any individual in virtue 
of any gift, endowment, or foundation. 

1835, Oct. 2. Died, John Mackey Wilson, 
for several years editor of the Berwick Advertittr, 
and the talented author of Talet of the Border. 

1825, Nov. 1. Died, William Motherwell, 



editor of the Ottugmn Cowier, and a poet of no 
common genius, spirit, and pathos. This pleasing 
poet and amiable man was born in the barony 
parish of Glasgow, and was educated at Paisley, 
whero he remained till within a few years of his 
death. His first appearance in the literary 
world was in 1818, when he contributed to, and 
directed a poetical publication, entitled the Hofp 
of Renfremhire. In 1827, he published a valu- 
able collection of ballads, under the title of 
Mtnetrd*!/, Ancient and Modem, illustrated by 
an ably written historical introduction, and 
notes. In 1828, he became the editor of the 
Paiiley Magazine and Paitletf Advertiier. In 
1830 ne became the editor of the Ghugow 
Courier, and continued to direct it to the time 
of his death, which took place in the thirty- 
eighty year of his age. 

1835, Nov. The commissioners of stamps de- 
cide that advertisements for the sale of every 
description of proper^ belonging to estates of 
insolvent debtors, are liable to the duty. 

1835, Nov. 13. Died, Joseph Bonsor, whole- 
sale stationer, of Salisbury-square, Fleet-street, 
London, and of Polesden, Surry, aged six^- 
seven years. Mr. Bonsor was the architect of 
his own fortune. He was bom at Retford, in 
Nottinghamshire, and served an apprenticeship 
to a printer and bookseller in that town. On 
the expiration of his time he went to London, 
with a strong recommendation to Mr. John 
Walter, proprietor of the Timet newspaper. In 
1796, Mr. Bonsor commenced business as a 
wholesale stationer, and by a continued attention 
to the concern, as well as by strictiy upright, 
liberal, and honourable conduct, soon placed it 
amongst the first wholesale houses in the trade. 
For a number of years he supplied the paper on 
which the Timet was printea. To his lamily 
and friends Mr. Bonsor's loss was irreparable. 
He was uniformly most kind and affectionate to 
the one, and always hospitable and attentive to 
the other. He left a wiaow, and two cbildron. 

1835, Nov. 24. Died, Edward Evans, the 
well-known printseller, in Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields, aged forty-six years. He 
was bred up a compositor, in the printing-office 
of Messrs. Nichols and Son ; and at an early 
agre was selected by them as an efficient reader, 
but having saved some money, he established 
himself as a printseller, in which business his 
industry had scope, and for some years he con- 
tributed to the pleasure of many literary persons 
fond of illustrating their collections with ad- 
ditional prints, as at his well-stored shop they 
were almost sure to find what they might want. 
Mr. Evans was a very amiable good-tempered 
man, and his memory will long be regardea with 
respect. He left a widow and family. 

1835, Dec. 5. Alaric A. Watts, proprietor 
and editor of the Literary Souvenir, obtained a 
verdict with £159 damages against Mr. Eraser, 
the publisher, and Mr. Moves, the printer of 
Frater't Magazine, for an illiberal critique upon 
the Literary Souvenir, which had appeared in 
Fraier'i Stagazine. 
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1836, Due. Died, Ma. Attwood, proprietor 
and printer of the Litenuy Tinui, which he had 
established two months before in London. Mr. 
Attwood's death was caused by his taking on 
ounce cf Pnuric acid, sufficient to hare caused 
the death of an elephant. Pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, it was said, led to the fatal catastrophe. 

1836, Dee. 18. Died, Robert Bickerstaff, 
formerly a bookseller in the Strand, London. He 
was the younsest son of Mr. Edward Bicker- 
staff, who held a situation in the excise, and 
resided at Eastwick, in Hertfordshire. He was 
apprenticed to Mr. Macfarlane, bookbinder, in 
Snire-lane, London, and was afterwards assistant 
to Mr. W. Broome, bookseller, of the Strand, to 
whose business he succeeded, in April, 1797, and 
which he carried on for twenty years, with the 
highest credit and integrity. He retired from 
business in January, 1818, with a moderate for- 
tune, acquired by his own industry, a portion of 
which he inTested in a goTemment life annuity. 
Since that time his principal occupation and 
amusement was to collect prints to illustrate a 
copy of the GeiUUtnan'i Mogatiiu, from its 
commencement, in 1731 to 1830. By his will, 
after bequeathing legacies to the amount of about 
£2640 to several fnends, he left the residue of 
his property, amounting to near £5,000 to the 
six oenerolent institutions following, in equal 
proporUons: — Literary Fund, National Society 
for educating the poor, Asylum for female or- 
phans Lambeth, Philanthropic Society, Refuge 
for the destitute, and Society for the relief of 
Small Debtors. As Mr. Bickerstaff left no near 
relatives, we think he showed great judgment in 
heading his list of charities by the LiUrary 
Ftmd. As a hookteller he had obtained his 
fortune by the abilities of learned men ; and at his 
death he returned a portion of his substance to 
a society which, witn equal promptitude and 
delicacy administered to the necessities of the 
unfortimate scholar. Some of the brightest 
names in cotemporary literatttre have been 
beholden to the bounty of this praiseworthy 
institution, and in numerous instances its inter- 
ference has shielded friendless merit from utter 
ruin. The same grateful feelings for authors in 
distress seem to have actuated the minds of 
three eminent printers recently deceased: — 
Andrew Strahan gave to the Literary Fund, 
during his life-time, the munificent donation of 
£1000 three per cents.; and at his death £1000 
sterling, free of legacy duty. Mr. Bulmer be- 
queathed to the society £60, and Mr. alder- 
man Crowder £37 5s. The company of station- 
ers also, as a body, contribute £20 annually to 
the Literary Funa. Mr, Bickerstaff died at his 
lodgings, in Great Ormond-street, aged 77 years, 
and his body was conveyed for interment to the 
grave of his parents, at Eastwick, Hertfordshire. 
1835, Dec. 22. Died, Edmund Fry, M.D., 
the eminent type-founder, of London. This 
gentleman was one of the society of friends. He 
was originally bred to the medical profession ; 
but was more generally known as an eminent, 
and perhaps the most learned type-founder of 



his time. His foundrf was in Typcstnet, Cb. 
well-street. The Enbetmctnre of the oulU. 
ment (as we team from a circnlar moei liyDi 
Fry, in 1826, on his making known hi> iri^ c 
retire from business,) was laid alwBt 1764; 
commencing with improved imituions of Be. 
kerville's founts, in aU sizes -, but tbey did m 
meet with enoonragement from the jntn. 
whose offices were generally stored whl tk 
Caslon founts, formed of the Dntcfa modek Di 
Fry, therefore, commenced bis iniitatian rf fc 
Chiswell-street foundry, established by tk( ale. 
brated WiUiam Caslon, which he compltiiii < 
a vast expense, and with a very sstis&ckn 
encouragement. But at this period, wiut^ 
doctor Mils " a rude, pemicions, and nml m. 
classical innovating system," wasconiiiKiMtd)i 
the introduction of various fanciful lettes. El 
imitation of the Baskerville and Caskm nps 
were, in consequence of this revolution, hij ti 
for ever ; but no instance occurred to the s!» 
tive observation of Dr. Fry, where axt foiBtsI 
book letter, on the present, have bea ixi 
equal in service, or nearly so agreetbk to t!t. 
reauier, as the true Caslon-shaped Elxertitr^ 
and in this sentiment, (says the editor of it 
Gentleman't Magazine, from which tlrii iitil 
is taken,) we coincide with Dr. Fit. WVsisI 
eminent printer, the late William Bowjei,^* 
instruction to Joseph Jackson to cut his 
Pica Greek, he used to say, ** Those is 
use, were no more Greek than they wereEssiiljR 
Were he now living, it is likely be wosU s|( 
have any reason to alter that opinion. !t 
Great ftimer script, which it must be adwl 
ledged is the ru phu ullra of eveir eioit of i 
letter-founder in imitation of vniting, wtsn 
for the proprietor by the celebrated Fmnin D« 
at Paris; the matrices are of steel, andlWJ 
pressions from the punches sunk in intuiit 
Dr. Fry retired from business with a verj do 
provision. He was an old member of tbc i 
doners' company. In 1799, he pnUiski 
work, in strict connexion with his piofas 
Pantoffraphia, containing copiet cfaUAth^ 
alphahett in the world, together icith e» En^ 
explanation of the peculiar form of ttek H 
to tahich are added, ipecimens of all the a^ 
eated oral languagei, forming a tttfrAa 
Digest of Phonology. 8vo. The work 
two hundred alphabets, amongst vhidi 
eighteen varieties of the Cfaaldee, and lu 
than thirty-two of the Greek. 

1836, Jan. 1. The CoUmitt ; or, Vt 
Journal of politiet, commerce, agriedtmt, 
rature, science, and religion, for the evH[ 
New South Wales, No. 1. This neiw 
was established by John Dunmore Laing.D 
senior minister of the Scots church, m 
cipal of the Australian college, Sydney.* 

1836, Jan. 7. The Watehvum, No. 1. L 
printed and published by William Gavtits^ 



• Tar a state of the press in that ooknr. At 
referred to An Hittorieai and StMtiatieml Aat^'r 
South Wale; bath at a Ptnul SMIemtmt, aimt» 
Cotonf, bv Dr. Lalng. Two vols. imo. !/■«■. '"- 1 
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161, Fleet-stieet, price BeTenpence. This paper 
was projected to support the principles and 
usages of the Wesleyan methodist connexion. 

1835, Jan. Th^ Educadonal Magazine, No. 1. 

18.35. The Analytt, a quarterly literary and 
scientific journal, printed and published at Bir- 
mingham . Not the least recommendatory feature 
of this publication . is its analysis of the proceed- 
ings of provincial societies, which well bespeak 
the active intelligence of Warwickshire and the 
adjoining counties. 

1835. May. The Original. A series of perio- 
dical papers by Thomas Walker, esq. and com- 
prises in the whole twenty -six numbers, the last 
of which appeared November II. The subjects 
treated on are aristology, or the art of dining 
or giving dinners ; the art of travelling, clubs, 
roasted apples, he. 6cc. Mr. Walker was the 
son of Thomas Walker, esq.* a merchant, and 
bom at Manchester, in the year 1784. He was 
a barrister at law, and one of the magistrates of 
Lambeth -street police office, London. He died 
at Brusseb, Jan. 20, 1836, and was buried in 
the cemetery of that city. 

1836, Jw,y. The Constitutional Magazine. 
1835, July. Britiih and Foreign Quarterly 

Review, No. 1. London, Ridgwav and Sods. 

1835, Dec. Fnuer't Literary Chronicle. 

1836, Jan. 15. Died, Charles Lewis, the 
most eminent bookbinder in Europe, and the 
binder of nearly all the splendid bound books in 
the libraries of the duke of Sussex, duke of 
Devonshire, earl Spencer, who died in 1834, 
baron Holland, the right hon. Thomas Grenville, 
Richard Heber,f the late sir Mark Sykes, sir 
Francis Freeling,^ and other eminent bibliogra- 
phers. Charles Lewis was bom in London, in 
1786, being the fourth son of Mr. John Lewis, 
a native of Hanover. At the age of fourteen he 
became apprentice to Mr. Walther,§ under whose 
training and skill he acquired the rudiments and 
perfection of his art, and by whose example of 
unwearied diligence, much of his success in 
after life depended. After serving the full period 
of his apprenticeship, and working as ajoumey- 

* See page 775, itnle, 

t Richard Heher, esq. was bom in 'Westminster. Jan. 6, 
1773, and was educated at Oxford, which nnlTcrsity he at 
one time represented in parliament. His collection of 
booits in ancient English literature, for extent and richness, 
ha* never been eqoalled, and, perhaps, will never be sor- 
paased. He was not a mere book collector— " he was a 
scholar, and a ripe and good one," and his boolcs were 
contained In libraries at Hodnet, in Shropshire, London, 
Oxford, Paris, Ghent, and other places. IHr. Heber was 
nevcrmarried, anddiedat Fimllco, Oct. 4, 1833. He was 
half brother to the late amiable Reginald Heber, bishop 
of Calcutta, where he died, April 3, ISSA, aged 43 years. 

In 1834 was published BMioih^ Hebtriana^ or Cata- 
lonu of Richard Heber't eeletnUed librarg. 8vo. 1834—38, 
price £1 Us. 

t Francis Freelinf, secretary to the general post-oOlce, 
London, a bibliomaniac, and a member of the Roxborghe 
dub, died, Joly 10, 1836, in his seventy-third year. 

I D. Walther was a binder, bearing the character of 
execntin); his worli in a " good, substantial, honest man- 
ner." He bad no pretensions to any style peculiar to 
himself, but gained the character bestowed upon him from 
the excellent manner every part was performed. He 
deserves to be recorded as an example of industry ; for 
fifty years he worked fourteen hours a day, with Uie 
grntest diligence, and dosed a long and respectable life 
in his ninetieth year. 



man in several shops in the metropolis, he com- 
menced business on his own account, in Scotland- 
yard. At this place, and subsequently in Den- 
mark-court, Strand, and Duke-street, nccadilly, 
he displayed as much perseverance and attention 
in the management of his business, ais skill and 
energy in the pursuit of the art, which he appears 
from his first introduction to it,atMr.Waltner'8, 
to have been passionately devoted to. On the 
character of his binding, Dr. Dibdin has thus 
enlarged : — ^ The particular talent of Lewis con- 
sists in uniting the taste of Roger Payne with a 
freedom of forwarding and squareness of finish- 
ing, peculiarly his own. His books appear to 
move on silken hinges. His joints are beanti- 
fullv squared, and wrought upon with studded 
gold ; and in his inside decorations he stands 
without a compeer. Neither loaf-sugar paper, 
nor brown, nor pink, nor poppy-coloured paper 
are therein discovered : but a subdued orange, 
or buff, harmonizing with russia; a date or 
French grey, harmonizing with morocco; or an 
antique or deep crimson tint, harmonizing with 
sprightly calf: these are the surfaces, or gronnd 
colours, to accord picturesquely, with which 
Charles Lewis brings hb leather and tooling into 
play ! To particularize would be endless ; but 
I cannot help just noticing, that in his orunge 
and Venetian moroccos, from the sturdy folio to 
the pliant duodecimo — to say nothing of his 
management of what he is pleased facetiously to 
call binding d la mode Franeaite, he has strack 
out a line, or fashion, or style, not only exclu- 
sively his own, as an English artist, but modelled 
upon the ornaments of the Orolier and De Thou 
volumes, infinitely beyond what has yet been 
achieved in the same bibliopegist department. 
It is due to state, that in his book restorations he 
equals even the union of skill in Roger Payne 
and Mrs. Weir. We may say — 

' And what was Bo; er once, is Lewit nam.' " 
He was succeeded in business by his eldest son. 
John M'Creery, in his poem of the Preu, 
thus eulogises the art of bookbinding : 

" Embodied thought enj03rs a splended rest 
On guardian shelves, in emblem costume drest) 
Like gems that sparkle in the parent mine, 
Through crystal mediums the rich coverings shine ; 
Morocco flames in scarlet, blue, and green, 
Impress*d with bumlsh*d gold, of dauling sheen ; 
Arms deep emboss'd the owners state declare. 
Test of their worth— their age— and his kind care ; 
Embalm'd in russia stands a valued pile 
That time impalis not, nor vile worms defllei 
Russia, exhaling (him its scented pores 
Its saving power to these thrice-ralned stores, 
In order fsir arranged in volumes stand. 
Gay with the skill of many a modem hand ; 
At the expenie of sinew and of bone. 
The fine papyrian leaves are firm as stone : 
Here all is square as by masonic rale, 
And bright the impression of the burnished tool. 
On some the tawny calf a coat bestows, 
Where flowers and fillets beanteons forms eompoK : 
Others in pride the virgin vellum wear. 
Beaded with gold— as breast of Venus fair ; 
On either end the silken head-bands twine, 

Wroucht by some maid with skilful fingers f 

The yielding back fUls loose, the hinges play. 
And the rich page lies open to the day. 
Where sdence traces the unerring line. 
In brilliant tints the forms at beauty shine ; 
These, in our works, as in a casket laid. 
Increase the splendour by their powerful aid.' 
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1836, Feb. 5. In the court of exchequer, Mr. 
John Cleavb, the publisher of unstamped 
newspapers, was convicted in penalties of £500, 
in five numben of the Weekly Police Gazette. — 
Many prosecutions took place in several parts of 
the country, agwnst the venders of unstamped 
newspapers. 

1836, March 14. Died, John Matne, author 
of the Siller Gvn and other poems, and editor 
and joint proprietor of the Sun London news- 
paper. A hioffrapher has indeed a pleasing task 
to perform, when he can at the same time raise 
memorials both to genius and to virtue, and such 
a task is ours in the present instance, while 
penning this brief notice of the author of the 
Siller Gun. Mr. Mayne was bom in Dumfries. 
Ue received his education at the grammar school 
of that town ; and at a very early age he became 
a printer, and wrou^^t on a weekly newspaper, 
called the Dumfries Journal, conducted by pro- 
fessor Jackson. Before long, however, he left 
Dumfirie8for61asgow,accompanying his father's 
family, who took up their residence on a property 
they had acquired at Greathead, near that city. 
While a youth, " ere care was Iwm," to cherish 
native Scottish feelings, or, in other words, to 
breathe the breath of poetry; for in Scotland 
these two are aldn, — her grand and lovely 
scenery, her woods, her high hills, and lakes, 
together with the warm-heaitedncsBs of her lads 
and lasses, form a garden wherein poetry has 
been destined to take root and flouriso. These 
" feelings" ripened with his years ; nature was 
his study, if nature may be called a study. It 
was a happr choice. In 1777, the original of 
the Siller Gua was written ; it consisted of only 
twelve stanzas, printed at Dumfries, on a small 
4to. page, which were shortly after extended to 
two cantos, and reprinted. In 1808, it was 
again put forth with material alterations and 
additions, extending it to four cantos, with notes 
and glossary. Another elegant edition, enlarged 
to five cantos, was publishni by subscription, in 
1836. For some time after the first publication 
of the Siller Gun, Mr. Mayne corresponded 
with Ruddiman^s Magazine, a weekly miscel- 
lany, in which his Hallowe'en and other minor 
poems won him favour. While at Glasgow, 
Mr. Mayne passed throngh a regular time of 
service in the house of the Messrs. Foulis. This 
ended, and having to make his way in the world, 
he resolved on gomg to London, where he com- 
menced an active and honourable career, which 
he did not relinquish till a comparatively late 
period in life. For many years, he was printer, 
editor, and joint proprietor of the Star evening 
paper, in which not a few of his most beautifm 
ballads first appeared. He also corresponded 
with the mag^ines. As a poet of Scotland, 
though Bums alone surpassed him, Mr. Mayne 
was modest and unambitious ; he wrote little, but 
that little well. Perhaps where he most of all 
excelled was in his ballad effusions, such as his 
LogiM Braet, which is a general favourite. Allan 
Cunningham, of kindnd spirit, has told us of I 
Mr. Mayne, that "a better or warm-hearted / 



man never existed." Another pleaabg writer 
truly said of him, " he never wrote a line, the 
tenaency of which was not to afford innocent 
amusement, or to improve and increase the htw- 
piness of mankind." Mr. Mayne attained a ripe 
old age, an age, indeed, few poets have numbered ; 
and if there is a blessing on earth, John Mayne 
had it; his memory is blessed. He was kind to 
every one, and universally beloved. To him 
the words of Shakspeare may be well applied : — 

Rli Ufe wu renUe, and the dementi 

Bo mixed in him, that nature mi^t stand up. 

And uf to all the world, "Thlavaianun." 

1836, Ajml 28. Mr. Buckingham obtained 
leave to bring in a bill for the rei^ of so much 
of the copyright act as enjoinea the gratuitous 
delivery of eleven copies of every publUied 
work to eleven public institutions, college, and 
libraries, of different towns in the kingdom. On 
the I3th of August, the following resolution was 
reported to the house of commons, and instruc- 
tion given to the committee on the copyright bill, 
to carry it into effect: — "That anniud compen- 
sation DC made out of the consolidated fund of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to any of the public 
libraries which may sustain loss by leason of 
being no longer entitled to a copy of every book 
which shall m printed and published." 

1836, April. Mr. Richaro Harrison pro- 
duced a very correct and beautiful foe timde of 
Magna Charta. It is surrounded by the shields 
of twenty-five barons. 

1836, Mav. Died, Edward Bddd, the sole 
conductor ol'^the Weit Briton newspaper, pub- 
lished at Truro, in Cornwall, where he died, 
aged sixty-one years. 

1836,/une3. Dteii, Thom as Yacher, stationer, 
and publisher of Vacher's Parliamentary Com- 
panion, and other useful vade mecuvu. 

1S36, July 2. Died, John Gardner, printer 
and bookseller, at Bolton, in Lancashire, in the 
seventieth year of his age. Mr. Gardner served 
his apprenticeship at Kendal, and had carried on 
the trade of printing and bookselling at Boltoo, 
for nearly fifty years. He was some time in 
partnership with Mr. John Yates, who had been 
his apprentice.* As captain of the grenadier 
company in the Bolton Local Militia, his remains 
were carried to the grave in Sl George's church. 
Little Bolton, by ten non-commissioned officen 
of that corps. 

1836, July 20. The printing establishment of 
the American Bible "Society, was burnt at New 
York. Large editions of the Bible, in English, 
German, and Greek, with eighteen printing 
presses and a steam engine, were totally destroyed 

1836, Sept. 8. Died, Benjamin BooTH^ovD, 
D.D., pastor of the independent church, at 
Highfield Chapel, Huddersfield. He was bora 
in Yorkshire, of very humble parents, and 
received little or no education ; but was put to 
assist his father, who was a shoemaker, from 



* Mr. Tate* afleiwaids eommenoed the BoUon &nran. 
but it did not continue long to eiMence. Be died at 
Bottoo, la October, IBSt. 
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whom be learnt some rudiments of the gentle 
ciftfl. At an early age, he left his home to 
seek his fortune in tne world, and found employ- 
ment at Halifax, where af^er some time spent 
with riotous companions, he received a strong 
conviction of the necessity of religibn: he 
abandoned bis former conrse of life, and sought 
every opportunity within his means of improving 
bis mind, and particularly with the scriptures. 
He soon obtained friends, who assisted him in 
the pursuit of knowledge, and by whose kind- 
ness and assistance he was sent to one of the dis- 
senting colleges. Here, br intense application 
to the studies required, and the piety which be 
manifested, be was soon thought sufficient to 
undertake the charge of a congregation. Having 
been called to the ministry, bis lirst permanent 
residence was at Pontcfract, where his income 
being small, be commenced the trade of a book- 
seller and printer. In 1807, he published a 
History of Pontefracl, 8vo. He now applied 
diligently to study the Hebrew language, which 
he ably accomplished, without any other assist- 
ance than a Hebrew Dictionary, Grammar, and 
Bible; with no other assistance, by dint of great 
exertion and perseverance, he acquired so 
thorough a knowledge of the language, that in 
1810 he commenced the publication of a work 
issued in quarterly parts ,en\.\\.\eiBibliaHebraica, 
or the Hebrew Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, 4to. Upon this work, Mr. Booth- 
royd frequently worked at the press six or eight 
hours a-day, besides compiling the manuscript, 
and examining and correcting the proof sheets, 
in whieb bis compositor only knew the letters. 
He was also much assisted by bis wife, who 
compared the proofs with the manuscript, letter 
by letter. After this he began a translation of 
the whole Bible into English, the last sheet of 
which be corrected in the last week of bis ill- 
ness. Dr. Bootbroyd was forty -two years in the 
ministry, twenty-four of which were passed at 
Poutefract, and the latter eighteen at Hudders- 
fleld ; and at the time of bis decease was sixty- 
eight years of age. His attainments were far 
from inconsiderable in many branches of learn- 
ing. His manners were always open and oblig- 
ing, and he ever maintained, with much urbanity 
of mind, a deep sense of religion, 

1836, Sept. 15. Upon this day came into 
operation the reduction of the stamp duty upon 
newspapers, from fourpence* to one penny. If 
the consumption of news|Kipers increased in 
defiance of taxes and restrictions, how much 
more will they multiply now that the duty is 
reduced to a sum, sufficient to defray their con- 
veyance by post, and contributing considerably 
to the revenue, is shewn by an increase of about 
18,000,000 upon the annual consumption ; re- 
quiring for tneir annual supply 90,000 reams 
of paper. The operative and labouring classes 
of sociew can never read too much. Every 
facing that is afforded Uiem to add to theirstock 
of inforinaticHi, is, in a political point of view. 



* WItb an •llowanee of twenty per oent dlacomit 



beneficial. The more they become acquainted 
with the theories and disquisitions of political 
writers, and the more intensely they muse over 
the arguments advanced in support of opposite 
systems, the less effect has declamation on their 
passions, and the less liable are they to be misled 
Dy, or made converts to the Utopian, but seduc- 
tive scliemes of fancifnl and popular authors. 

1836. Sept. Mr. Price, the patentee of the 
Dublin Gazette, surendered his right on a super. 
annuation of £1500 a-y ear. He is nearly related 
to the Castlereagh family, and about eigbty-five 
years of age. No government advertisements in 
the Gazette are to be charged in future, and any 
profits over the expense of printing and manage- 
ment will be credited to the public. 

1836, Nov. 6. Died, James Robins, many 
years a bookseller and publisher, in Ivy-lane, 
Patemosier-row, London, also the author and 
editor of several works, among which was the 
History of England during the Reign of George 
III., which he published under die assumed 
name of " Robert Scott." 

1836, Nov. 9. Died, William Blanchard, 
esq., for nearly sixty years proprietor of the York 
Chronicle. Mr. Bianchard was chosen a mem- 
ber of the York corporation, in Feb. 1780, and 
served the office of sheriff for that city in 1817. 
He had just completed his eighty-seventh year. 
Mr. J. Bianchard, his youngest son and partner, 
died June 14, 1814, aged thirty years.* 

1836, Nov. 26. Died, Thokas Cadell, an 
eminent bookseller of the Strand, London. He 
was the only son of Thomas Cadell, esq. noticed 
at page 804, ante. In 1793 his father retired 
from trade, leaving the business, which he bad 
made one of the first in London, to his son and 
Mr. William Davies, who jointly carried it on 



• WUliam Bianchard, the eminent comedian, wu a 
native of York, where he was bronght np by hii nnde, 
Mr. WUIlam Bianchard, who apprenticed him to the 
printiar botinen, in his own offlce. Atthe ageof Kven- 
teen, however, he left home, to Join a company of come- 
dians, at Buxton, where he made his debut under the 
aasamed naou of Bentiey, in the part of AUen a Dale, in 
Robin Hood, and a favourable reception induced him to 
pursue his theatrical career. Hla success continuing, he 
was induced after a year or two to appear in his proper 
name. On the 1st of October, 1800, be made his first bow 
to a London audience, in the character of Acres, In the 
Rivals, and Crack, in the Turnpike Gate. His correct 
delineation of the numerous characters wtiich he socoee- 
sively assumed in play, farce, and opera, made him an 
univeraal hvourite. Hr died May g, 1 83S, aged sixty -six 
years. He was twice married, and had several children. 

" The ptlntlng-oaice,'' says a modem writer, " may 
almost be looked upon as the nursery of the stage. There 
are at least twenty actors of note, who have many a time 
pot in type eritidsms on others, ere they had tboee gene* 
raUy learned docDments directed to themselves." Amonc 
the most eminent on the boards at this time, oiay lie 
mentioned Robert Keeley ,o( the Olympic theatre, who waa 
bound apprentice to Luke Hansard, and with whom ha 
remained four years, when he evinced a predilection for 
the stage, and immediately obtained an engagement. Ha 
was 1mm In London in the year I7!KI. 

George B. Davidge, the active manager and actor of 
I^ondon, was bora in Bristol, in the year 1793, where ka 
served his apprenticeship to the printing buaiaeas, and 
worked as a journeyman in Batii. 

Mr. Wilson, the celebrated singer, was bom in Bdia- 
burgh, December 95, 1801, waa bred a printer, and filled 
for several years the responsible sitnatloo of principal 
co r rec to r of the press in the hooseof BallantyneandOo. 
He made his debut In Vis native city, March 17, IBS*. 

6 c 
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until the deatb of the latter, in 1820, since which 
time Mr. Cadell's name stood alone. Thus, for 
nearly half a century, Mr. Cadell followed his 
Other's example, and perserved the reputation 
the house had acquired for liberality, honour ,jand 
integrity.* In 1802 he married a daughter of 
Robert Smith, esq. of Basinghall-street.f by 
whom he had a numerous family ; but we be- 
lieve the name of Cadell, which has been eminent 
among publishers for the last seyenty years, is no 
longer to exist in the list of London booksellers. 
Mr. Cadell died at his residence in Fitzroy- 
square, London, aged sixty-three years. 

1836, Dec. 14. ZM«i, William Pine, formerly 
the proprietor and publisher of the Bristol Ga- 
zette. He died at London, aged sixty-eight. 

1836. bee. 20. The Booksellers' Provi- 
dent Institution, established in London, for 
the mutual assistance and support of decayed 
booksellers and booksellers' assistants, being 
members of the trade, and of their widows. For 
the support of this very laudable institution, all 
the principal booksellers, printers, and book- 
binders of the metropolis became subscribers, 
either by donation or annual subscription. 

1836. The New Testament, jmblisned in 1526, 
being the first translation of it by that eminent 
scholar William Tyndale, reprinted verbatim; 
with a memoir of his life and writings ; together 
with the proceedings and correspondence of Henry 
VIII., Sir T. More, and Lord Cromwell. By 
George Offer. 8vo. London, 1836. This is a 
reprint of the first translation of the Neio Testa- 
ment into English, in the year 1526, by that 
enterprising bookseller, Mr. Bagster, whose 
Polyglott Bibles will long render his name 
celebrated.^ 

1836, Jan, 2. The North Derbyshire Chronicle. 
No. 1, printed and published by Thomas Wood- 
head and Richard Nail, Chesterfield. 

1836, Feb. 3. The John O" Groat Journal, and 
Caithness Monthly Miscellany, No. 1, j)rinted 
and published by Peter Reid, at Wick, price 2d. 

1836, April I. The Dublin Review, a quarterly 
Journal ofReligion, Politics, Literature, Science, 
and Art; No. 1, edited by Daniel O'Connell, 
esq. M. P. the very rev. N. Wiseman, D. D. 
professor of oriental languages in the university 
of Rome ; and Michael J. Quin, author of A 
Steam Voyage down the Danube, A Visit to 
Spain, &c. price six shillings. 

* The rev. Chwles Simeon, senior feUow of klnrt c»l- 
leee, Cunbridge, and rector of Trinity chureh, in tli«t 
nnlveralty, received «rom Mr. Cadell the sam ofj«5,000, 
(the Kreater portions of which he gave to charitable ineU- 
tntioDS,) and twenty copies upon larpro paper, firom the 
copyrieht of his -works, which were published in 1832, in 
twenty-one large and closely printed octavo volumes, of 
«00 or 700 pastes each, under the direction of the rev. 
Thomas HaitweU Home. These works consist of 2630 
sermons, and skeletons of sermons, which form a com- 
mentary npon every book of the Old and New Talament. 
Mr. Shneon died at Cambridge, Nov. 13, IS36, aged 77. 

t Sister to the Messrs. T. and H. Smith, solicitors, Lon- 
don, aothors of the Rejected Aidreaet, Hmo. 1810. Tenth 
edition, I8I8, and other works. 

t Mr. Bagiter, with a spirit of liberality which we can. 
not safBdently commend, has, as we onderstand, prepared, 
at some expense, a copy on large paper, with iUomioated 
rapltals. &c. exactly as the original, which he has pre- 
sented to the British museum. 



1836, June 1. The Magazine of Zoology eaU 
Botany, fio. 1, edited by sir William Jaxdine, 
bart.* P. J. Selby, esq. and Dr. Johnston. 

1836, Sept. 15. 7%e Constitutional, No. 1. 
The first daily newspaper published in Loadoo 
after the reduction 01 tne stamp duty. 

1836, Nov. 26. The Newcastle Standard, No. 
1, printed and published by Charles LaiUn, 
NewcasUe-upon-Tpe. It ceased April 16, 1837. 

1836, Dec. 31. The Gardeneri Gazette, No. I. 
edited by Mr. George Glenny, London. 

1836. The Singapore Free Press, published 
weekly, and printed on European paper. 

1836. Chronica de Macao, and the MaemtU 
Imparcial. Two very respectable newspaper* in 
the Portuguese language, published at Macao, 
in the bay of Canton, and quite equal in contents 
and appearance to anything which has been seen 
in the mother country. The first appears twice 
a-month : the latter is published twice a-week. 

1836. The Canton Press, a weekly newspaper 
published at Canton, in China, and strongly ad- 
vocates free trade. 

1837, Jan. 21. Died, John Stkes, late • 
bookseller at Newcastie-upon-Tyne, and authw 
of a valuable compilation, which he published 
under the title of Local Records, in two vols. 8vo. 
Mr. Sykes died at Newcastle, aged fifty-six years. 

1837, March 20. A fire broke out in the ware- 
house of the new printing-office of Mr. Spottis- 
woode, in New-square, Fleet-street, London, 
and literary property destroyed to the amount of 
£20,000: of^the origin nothing was known. 

1837, AfarcA 21. Died, Joseph Bookei, 
bookseller, of New Bond-street, London. He 
had been for twenty-six years general secretaiy 
to the associated Roman Catholic charities is 
London. The business is now conducted by hit 
sister and nephew. 

1837, March 21. Died, William Knight, 
LL.D., professor of moral philosophy in the 
university of Georgetown, Kentucky, North 
America. Mr. Knight, was a native of Aber- 
deen, in Scotland, and served his apprenticeship 
to the printing business. Having received • 
good education, and being well acquainted with 
the classics, he published several well written 
pieces in the Aberdeen papers. Twenty-five 
years ago, as a journeyman printer, he emigrated 
to America in quest of employment, and by his 
superior attainments and moral rectitude arrived 
at the honourable distinction in which he ended 
his useful and laborious life. 

IS37, April 5. In the half year, ending on 
this day, the number of newspapers stamped in 
Great Britain, was 21,362,148; and the nrt 
amount of duty received, was £82,502. For 
the whole year the number of stamps issued wss 



• The Library 0/ Natural Hittory, by sir Williaa 
Jardine, has absorbed 2^,400,000 impressions, eveiy one 
of which has been printed <"»i*iiWi«iH» by the hand. There 
are altogether about «80 ptatea of lUostrationB In the 
twenty volumes, foolscap, lamo, of which the work u 
composed, engraved by lizars. The work was commm- 
ced in 18SS, with 500 number of the volume, but ttes^ 
rapidly increased to as many thousands, and of the twen^ 
volumes, itmay safely be afflrmed, that 100,000 copies havs 
been sold. 
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AS,49fl,207, being an increase upon the year 
1836 of 18,000,000. The number of periodicals 
taking out stamps for 1837 was eighty-five, be- 
ing an increase upon the preceding year of four- 
teen. The total number of newspapers which 
passed through all the post-offices in the United 
Kingdom, in 1837, was 42,000,000. 

Since the reduction of the stamp duty. Sept 
15, 1836, there were published one daily news- 
paper,* one twice a week, twenty-three weekly, 
one fortnightly, and one occasional newspaper, 
in London ; of which, eight were discontinued, 
and two incorporated with other papers. Within 
the same period, thirty-five weekly newspapers, 
and one three time8-a-week,f were established in 
the country, of which, six are now discontinued 
or incorporated with other papers^ 

1837, April 7. Died, William Eusebius 
Andrews, printer and bookseller, Duke-street, 
Little Britain, London ; editor of the Orthodox 
Journal and other works. He was bom in the 
city of Norwich, Dec. 16, 1773, and served an 
apprenticeship to the printing business in the 
office of the Norfolk Chronicle, published in his 
native city. Having conducted himself with 
such perseverance and integrity, he was, when 
out of bis time, speedily chosen by his employers 
to superintend their newspaper, the arduous and 
responsible duties of which he discharged for the 
period of fourteen years, when he commenced 
business on his own account in Norwich, but in 
a short time, being encouraged to seek a wider 
field of action, he removed to London. Mr. An- 
drews was the third of the London Catholic book- 
sellers who had died within six weeks. He was 
succeeded in his business by his son and daugh- 
ter, Peter Paul Andrews and Mary. 

1837, May 22. Died, James Rusher, who 
had been in business as a bookseller, at Reading, 
Berkshire, for upwards of forty years, and was 
much and deservedly esteemed by all who knew 
him. He was exceedingly charitable, and had 
for many years devoted a large portion of his 
income to alleviating the necessities of the poor. 
He left about £1 ,000 in legacies to various chari- 
table societies, and his servants and the poor. 
He died at Reading, after a few hours' illness, 
aged sixty-six years, leaving a widow, a son 
(Joseph Rusher, of Kingsdown, Bristol) and 
two daughters. 

* The CorutitHtionat, 
t The l4tKTpool Mall. 

t Shenstone, the poet, divides the readers of a newspaper 
Into seven classes. He says — 

1. Tlie illnatiired look at tlie list of bankrapts. 
S. The poor to the price of bread. 

3. The stockjobber to the lies of the day. 

4. The old maid to marriages. 

t. The prodigal son to the deaths. 

5. The monopoUzen to the hopes of a wet harvest. 

J. The boarding-school and all other young misses, 
to all matters relative to Qretna Green. 

An old pensioned marine, one who was present at 
tbe battle of Bunker's Hill, a second Corpora] Trim, was 
Tcry fond of reading the newspapers when he could get 
them. When repeatedly annoyed by inquiries as to his 
appetite on tliis subject, he once replied,—" Why, to tell 
yea the tmth, when I was in the corps, a goat was kept in 
the banacks, which was In the habit of eating the papers, 
and being killed, I was asked to partake of It.— I can give 
no other reason." 



1837, Junt 28. Died, Henrt Fisher, senior 
partner in the firm of Fisher, Son, and Co. pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and printers, Newgate-street, 
London, and Quai de 1 Ecole, Paris. He was 
the son of Thomas Fisher, a timber merchant, 
at Preston, in Lancashire ; and having lost his 
father at an early age, was placed at the free 
school of bis native town, under the care of Mr. 
Shepherd, where he acquired all the education 
with which he beg^n an active life of business. 
At the age of thirteen, he was articled to Mrs. 
Sergeant, who carried on the bookbinding, 
printing, stationary, &c. businesses. Here 
Henry Fisher acquired those habits of industry, 
regularity, and thoughtfulness, which accom- 
panied him through life. Mrs. Sergeant allowed 
her apprentices task work, that is, to retain for 
themselves all they could earn above a certain 
stipulated amount. Henry Fisher exerted him- 
self so assiduously, devoting only a few minutes 
to bis meals, that his mistress objected to pay 
him the large sums he was entitled to, and said 
be must be tasked much higher than the other 
lads of a similar age — to this he peremptorily 
objected — and his mistress having ofiered them, 
he took his indentures, and quitted : — their 
friendship, however, was renewed in after life, 
and sincerely continued till her death. On 
leaving Mrs. Sergeant, after four years' service, 
Henry Fisher articled himself for the residue of 
bis apprenticeship to Messrs. Hemingway and 
Nuttall, printers at Blackburn. At this period, 
when but seventeen years of age, he entered 
into tbe bonds of marriage, relying upon his in- 
defatigable industry for the maintenance out of 
his overeamings of a wife and family. A disso- 
lution of partnership taking place between 
Messrs. Hemingway and Nuttall,* the latter 
removed to Liverpool, where young Fisher went 
with him, and having suggested tbe establish- 
ment of depots in the principal towns of the 
kingdom, for the more effectual extension of the 
sale of standard works in numbers, was himself 
appointed to the management of a station at 
Bristol. Here he passed three years with so 
much benefit to bis employer and credit to him- 
self, that he was, without solicitation, admitted 
to a shaie of the business, on conditions equally 
honourable to both ; and so essential were his 
services soon found, that he was, independently 
of his share as a partner, allowed a salary of 
£900 per annum, for conducting tbe business. 
Thus, m his twenty-fourth year, Mr. Fisher found 
himself placed in a situation of responsibility and 
considerable emolument, for which he was solely 
indebted to his activity, his integrity, and his 
ability. During this ardent promotion of know- 
ledge by the novel and unique busiuess of num- 
ber publishing— (a system that has proved of the 
highest intellectual and moral advantages to the 
poorer classes of society, by enabling them to 
purchase various works by small periodical pay- 

* Jonas Nuttall, the original founder of the Coxton 
press, at Liverpool, was a native of Blackburn, and served 
his apprenticeship with Mr. John Ferguson, printer, 
Liverpool. He died Septcmlier, 18^17, at bis seat, at Nat- 
grove, near Ptcscot, Lancashire, which he had erected. 
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Doents,) Heniy Fisher formed an intimacjr with 
the learned Dr. Adam Clarke*— an intimacy 
which became closer in proportion as it was ex- 
tended. Dr. Clarke miuie advances to bis friend 
out of his rich store of learning, and was in 
return liberally and generously compensated by 
his friend and publisher. Dr. Clarke's first 
literary production was printed in Liverpool, by 
Nuttalljf Fisher, and Dixon. For many years 
reciprocal benefits and kindnesses were inter- 
changed between Dr. Clarke, and the house of 
Nuttall and Co., who employed his services in 
numerous editions of standard and divinity works, 
which now issued rapidly from the Caxton 
press, the partners in which had, in 1815, been 
appointed printers in ordinary to the king. In 
1818, Messrs. Nuttall and Dixon retired, having 
realized handsome fortunes. The printing office 

* Adtm Clarke, L L.D., F.R.A. wu bom in the vUlane 
of Moybeg;, In the county of Londonderry, Ireland, either 
tn the year )7M or I7tl, and received a classical education 
from liis father. On August 39, 1783, he left his home and 
country for Kingwood school, near Bristol ; and, Sept. 
10, of the same year, by the direction of Mr. Wesley, he 
entend on the duties of a minister of the Methodist con- 
nexion, at Bradford (Wilts). At the conference of 1783 
he was taken into full connexion, and from this time till 
his death, the length and breadth of England and Ireland, 
from the Norman Isles in the south, to the Shetland's in 
the extreme north, has acknowledged the sway of his 
master mind as a teacher of the people. But, it is not 
■lone as a Christian teacher that Adam <3arke will be 
revered by posterity, bat by Us vast knowledge, and his 
elaborate researches in the vast field of philosophy and 
philology, that will stamp him as one of the most learned 
■len that ever lived. The chief— the mighty work of bis 
laborious hand, is Us Cemmenfory on lie fiiile— wtiich 
may be said to be an encyclopaedia of biblical science and 
literature, that will remain longer than the Egyptian 
pyramids— an appropriate monument of the wisdom, piety, 
benevolence, zeal, Herculean labour and indefatigable 
pains-taking, of Its gifted and distinguished author. This 
work is found alike on the boards of the mechanic, and 
in the cabinets of the learned, on the shelves of the poor 
man's cottage, and In the libraries of the princes of the 
earth. By his constant attention in the printing-office 
duringthe publication ofbia Coinmenfarir, he had acquired 
a tolerable knowledge of the art, and went so far as to 
procure a composing stick, of wood, with other useful 
appendages, in which he arranged, Ued up, and transmitted 
to the printer for insertion in the places marked— the words 
and sentences in the Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, 
Hebrew, and the various foreign languages, which ap- 

rred in the original edition, so great was his anxiety to 
correct. This eminent scholar and divine, died of 
cholera, at Bayswater, August 30, IS33, aged 73 yean.— 
His widow died at Stoke Newington, Dec. SO, 1836, aged 
■eventy.five years. 

Or. Clarke published A Bibtiofrraphical Dictionary ; 
containing a chronologicnl€iceouni,alphabeticatt!farrangedy 
tifiAe matt curioust tcarce, Mf</W, and important booki, in 
xUl departments oftiterabire, fyc. Vols. 1, 3. and 3, 12mo. 
printed by Jonas Nuttall, Liverpool, for W. Baynes, Lon- 
don, 1803 : vols. 4, 3, and 6, printed by RandaU & William 
Dean, and Co. Manchester, for W. Baynes, London. A 
Bibliographical Miacettany, being a Supplement to the 
aioee, two vols. I2mn. printed by R. Edwards,Crane court, 
Flee^Btreet, London, for W. Baynes, Paternoster-row. 

In 1819, Dr. Clarke was persuaded by some of his friends, 
who had observed with solicitude the decline of his health, 
to relinquish, for a time, all public pursuits, and retire into 
the country. By their munillccoce, an estate was purcha- 
sed for him at Millbrooke, in Lancashire, towards which 
Mr. Jonas Nuttall presentcd^l,O0O,and Mr. Henry Fisher, 
if 300 towards building a library, having also his two sons 
under the doctor's tuition, at the liberal remuneration of 
jf 300 per annum. 

t Thomas Nuttall, F. h. 8. Professor of natural history in 
the university of Cambridge, V. S.. Honorary member of 
the American philosophical society, and of the academy 
of natural sciences, &c. &c. was born at Long Preston, in 
the north riding of Yorkshire, Jan. ith, 178A. He received 
the rudiments of his education at the endowed school of 



at lirerpool was considered the largest estab- 
lishment of the kind in Great Britain, and at one 
time they had at least one thousand persons 
in their employment In 1818, Mr. Fisher estab- 
lished the imperial Magazine, under the editor- 
ship of Samuel Drew, M.A. On the 30lb of 
January, 1831, the Caxton printing-office was 
entirely destroyed by fire, the loss sustained being 
estimated at £40,000, considerably more than 
the stock was insured for. At this period, Mr. 
Fisher removed to London, accompanied hy all 
hiii foremen,and a great number of those employed 
by him. The printing establishment was fixed 
in Owen's-row, Clerkenwell, where it has ever 
since continued; the publishing business being 
carried on in Newgate-street, whence have been 
issued those splendidly illustrated works — The 
English Laket ; Syria ; Detonthire ; ConuBoll ; 
Ireland; Lancaihire, jre. which have stamped 
him as the most extensive publisher of such 
works in the kingdom. In 1825, he took into 
partnenhip his eldest son Robert, who at the 
time of the fire was studying at Cambridge, 
with the intention of entering the church, and 
Mr. Peter Jackson, his old and faithful London 
agent. Mr. Fisher had some years before 
leaving Liverpool, built himself a very handsome 
house, about eleven miles from that town, which 
he called " The Caxton Lodge." In private life 
Henry Fisher was respected, and much admired 
for soundness of judgment and kindness of 
heart. He was elected one of the common 
council for the ward of Farringdon- within; and 
the very year of his death had been urgently 
solicited to fill the high and honourable office of 
sheriff of London and Middlesex. Mr. Fisiief 
was in politics a whig. He died at his residence 
at Highbury park, aged fifty-six years, leaving 
a widow, two sons, Robert, (appointed his sole 
executor) who succeeded him in the businesr, 
Seth Nuttall, a captain in the 61st regiment of 
foot, and one daughter, married to captain But- 



that place ; and whilst yet a child, a strong bias towards 
the pursuits, in the prosecution of which be has since so 
much disdngnlsbed himself, became evident) and be wis 
f requenUy absent whole days,gatherlng dowers and plants, 
which he used carefully to preserve and assort as well as 
he was able, though totally lanorant of any botaakal 
system. In the year 1799, Mr. Jonas Nuttall requested Us 
nephew to reside with him, with a view to his acquiring 
a knowledge of the printing business. He acconllagly 
was bound apprentice in the commencement of ISM. to 
this new sphere of action, however, his former propensi- 
ties continued to InAnence him, and he was never so biqipy 
as when he could steal ftom what he consideTed un- 
interesting employment in which he was engaged, to 
ramble in the country. His apprenticeship exj^red early 
in 1 807, when he at once formed a resolution so completely 
contrary to his pecuniary interests, as to astonish those of 
his friends who could not enter into his views. Indeed, 
to those with whom the ** auri sacra fames " is the govern- 
ing principle, it must have appeared little short of insanity, 
to leave the brightest pro&i>cctn, connected with a most 
lucrative and extensive business, with every chance of 
succeeding to his uncle's fortune, for the apparently wild 
scheme of exploring the forests of America, in search at 
those treasures, which were, to him, " better than guU." 
Such, however, was the course which he chose to pnnue : 
natare,was to him,"in every charm supreme;" and having 
collected his llttie patrimony, he sailed from Liverpool, for 
America, in the March of that year, where be has con- 
tinued principally to reside. Nuttallite was dlsoovered la 
1834, by Mr. H. J. Brooke, of London, among tome 
minerals brought to this conntry by Mr. ^nttall. 
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Unshaw, R. N. Mr. Fuher was interred at the 
cemetery in the Harrow road, being followed to 
to the grave by his children, prirate friends, fore- 
men, and the principal part of his workpeople, to 
many of whom he had been an indulgent master 
during a period of thirty-six years. 

One or the latest works published by Mr. 
Henry Fisher was A History of the County Pa- 
latine and Duchy ofLancailer, edited by Edward 
Baines, esq.* M. P. for Leeds, in four vols. 4 to. 

1837, July la. The printers of Edinburgb 
celebrated the fourth centenary of the invention 
of the art of printing, by a social entertiunmenl 
in the theatre-royal. Thomas Campbell, author 
of the Pleature* of Hope, and other poems, in 
Uie chair. In the course of the evening, the fol- 
lowing song, written for the occasion by Mr. 
Alexander Smart, printer, was sung by Mr. Heat- 
ley, printer: the music by Mr. George Croall : 

When liberty first sonsht a home on the earth, 

No altar the goddess could And. 
TiU art's greatest tzinmph to lointing gave blitb. 

And her temple she reared In the mind. 
Hie phantoms of ignorance sbmnk from her sight, 

And tyranny's visage grew wan t 
As wildly he traced, in the Volume of Light, 

The pledge of redemption to man I 

All boll the return of the glorious day. 

When freedom her banner unfurled — 
And sprung trova the Press the Promethean ray 

That dawned on a Blnmberlng world -, 
When Sdance. exalting in freedom and mi^t. 

Unveiled to the nations her eye. 
And waved ttom her tresses, refulgent in light, 

A glory that never can die. 

The mighty Enchanter, whose magical key 

Unlocked all the fountains of mind. 
The thoughts of the mighty in triumph set free. 

In cloistered confusion confined j 
The lay of the Poet, the lore of the Sage, 

Burst forth ITom obaenrity's gloom. 
And started to life, in the wonderful page, 

The glories of Greece and of Rome. 

Great ark at our freedom I the Prem we adoi«— 

Our glory and power are in thee ; 
A vnlce thou hast wafted to earth's farthest shore— 

The shout of the great and the free. 
The slave's galling fetters are burst by the might* 

The empire of reason is thine ; 
And nations rejoice in the glorious light, 

Which Hows (Tom a fountain divine. 



* Kdward Baines, esq., M. P. <br Leeds, was bom at 
Walton-le-Oale, Lancashire, in 1774, and was apprenticed 
to Thomas Wallier, printer and stationer, at Preston ; but 
before the expiration of his time he removed to Leeds, 
and was placed with Messrs. Btnns and Brown. Im- 
mediately after the terroination of his apprenticeship he 
formed a connexion in trade with Mr. John Fenwick, and 
carried on the printing business for about a. year, under 
the firm of Baines and Fenwick, Leeds. This connexion 
having been di^lved, he succeeded, in the year IBOO, 
after the death of Mr. Binns, to the proprietorship of the 
Lteds Meratrp, of which he became the sole conductor. 
In the hands of Mr. Baines, the Leeds Mercurf became a 
Journal of extensive political influence in the north of 
Kngtand, which has been enlarged since he obtained the 
co-operation of bis son, and partner in business, Mr. 
Bdward Baines, in the year ISSIS. In 1799, he married 
Charlotte, the daughter of Mr. Matthew Talbot, known in 
the literary and theological world as the author of a very 
laborious work, under the title of Analymu of the Bi6ie. 
The issue of this marriage has been six sons and five 
daughters, all of whom survive, except two sons, who 
died m infoncy. It is curious that Mr. Fisher and Mr. 
Balnea, natives of the same town, neither of them indebted 
to the favours of fortune in early life, bat entirely de- 
pendent on their own exertions, should have both risen to 
such a rank in their respective occupations. On the ap- 



IS37, Aug. 14. Festival in honoob of John 
Gutenberg, the inventor of printing, held at 
Meutz, (Mayence) in Gennany.* The opposite 
engraving gives a correct view oi the line statue, 
by Thurwalsden, which had been erected by a 
general subscription, to which all Europe had 
been invited to contribute. " We apprehend," 
says a writer in the Penny Magazine, who had 
witnessed the important ceremony, " that the 
English, amidst the incessant claims upon their 
attention for the support of all sorts of under- 
takings, whether of a national or individual cha- 
racter, had known little of the purpose which 
the good citis^ns of Mayence had been advoca- 
ting with unabating zeal for several years ;t — 
and perhaps the object itself was not calculated 
to call forth anv very great liberality on the 
part of those who are often directed in their 
bounties as much by fashion as by their own 
convictions. Be that as it may, England liter- 
ally gave nothing towards the monument of a 
man whose invention has done as much as any 
other single cause to make England what she is. 
The remoteness of the cause may also have les- 
sened its importance ; and some people, who, 
without any deserts of their own, are enjoving a 
more than full share of the blessings whicn have 
been shed upon us by the progress of intellect, 
(which determines the progress of national wealth) 
have a sort of instinctive notion that the spread 
of knowledge is the spread of something inimical 
to the pretensions of mere riches. We met with 
a lady on board the steam-boat ascending the 
Rhine, two days before the festival at Mayence, 
who, whilst she gave us an elaborate account of 
the fashionable dulness of the baths of Baden, 
and Nassau, and all the other German watering 

5 laces, told us by all means to avoid Mayence 
uring the following week, as a crowd of low 
people from all parts would be there, to make a 
great fuss about a printer who had been dead 
two or three hundred years. The low people 
did assemble in great crowds: it was com- 
puted that at least 15,000 strangers had arrived 
to do honour to the first printer. In the morn- 
ing of the 14th, all Mayence was in motion by 
six o'clock ; and at eight a procession was formed 
to the cathedral, which was conducted with a 

pointment of Mr. Macauley to the supreme council of 
India, the decton at Leeds bestowed upon Mr. Bainea 
the highest mark of their confidence and esteem, by 
returning him to parliament on the 17th of February, 1S34, 
as their representative, without solicitation on his part, 
without cost, and on those principles of purity of elec- 
tion which he had so long and so strenooosly advocated. 

• To show that the important controversy for the 
honour of the iovention of printing Is not yet decided, the 
reader is referred to the following recent works : — 

VerhandeliHg vam Koning over den oonprong, de M/pfnif. 
ffl^, verbetering en ooimaJting der BoekdntkJmut te 
Haarlem I8S8, Hj Looejee. 

Gedenkaekriften wrgene het vterde eeuiogetij de son de 
urivinding der Boekdrrnkkumei door Lourene Janasoon 
Kotter ttan ttmdavege gevierd te Haarlem den 10 en 11 Jut/t 
1 833, bij eeuverxameld door Vincent LoetJeM,te Haartem 1 824. 

M. Jncobue Scheltema'e getehied en Letterlnadig Men- 
getwerk f»o/. v. — vl. 

Antotogia di Fierenxe vol. 41. Jan, — April, 1831. 

See also, .^ DietionarpoftJte Anglo Sajmi Lang u age, 4v. 
by the rev. J. Boaworu, LL.I>. London, 1838. Intro- 
duction, pogexcU. — xdii. 

t See page IM ante. 
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quiet pKcision that showed thev were eng^ed in 
a solemn act. The fine old catJiedral was crowd- 
ed ; — the bishop of Mayence performed high 
mass ; — the first bible printed by John Gutenberg 
was displayed, — that first bible the germ of mil- 
lions or bibles that have spread the light of 
Christianity throughout the habitable globe. — 
The mass ended, the procession again advanced 
to the adjacent square, where the statue was to 
be opened. Here was erected a vast amphi- 
theatre, where, seated under their respective ban- 
ners, were deputations from all the great cities 
of Europe. Amidst salvos of artillery the veil 
was removed from the statue, and a hymn was 
sung by a thousand voices. Then camcorations ; 
— ^then dinners — balls — oratorios — boat-races — 
processions bv torch-light. For three days the 
population of Mayence was kept in a state of 
nigh excitement ; and the echo of the excite- 
ment went through Germany, — and Gutenberg ! 
Gutenberg ! was toasted in many a bumper of 
Rhenish wine amidst this cordial and enthusiastic 
people." 

The basso-relievos on the pedestal of Guten- 
berg's statue exhibit a part of the process by 
which the mighty change has been produced by 
the discovery of the art of printing from move- 
able types by John Gutenberg, at Mayence. — 
The pnnter is examining a matrix for casting 
types, and comparing a printed sheet with a 
manuscript. If^ he could have foreseen the 
entire consequences of the apparently simple 
mechanical arrangements which he was per- 
fecting,it is justly possible that Gutenberg might 
have become dizzy with the prospect, and neg- 
ligent of some minute point upon which much 
depended, have left an incomplete discovery to 
another generation, instead of the perfect art 
which pnnting so soon became. Who can read 
of the invention of Gutenberg of Mayence — 
who can participate in the blessings of that in- 
vention — and not perceive the immense multi- 
plication of the power of books which must have 
instantly followed the discovery of the art of 
multiplying their numbers by the printing press ? 
It was toe mightiest revolution which the history 
of the world had known — at least if measured 
as it ought to be, not merely by the tumult and 
crash of change which it occasioned at the mo- 
ment, but by its enduring operation, and the far 
reach of its consequences. It might be said, 
indeed, to contain in its bosom the seeds of all 
future revolutions. The wave which it set in 
motion has been rolling on till now. But that 
wave has much further to roll. 

"Tyrant* I in vain, ye trace the irixard lin^i 
In vain ye limit mind^t onwearied spline ; 
Wliat I can ye loll tl>e wiUKCd winds asleep, 
Arrest tlie rolling world, or chain the deep > 
No 1 the wild wave contemns your sceptred hand I 
It xoll'd not back when Canute gave command." 

Much as the art of printing has accomplished, 
its greatest triumphs, we believe, are yet to come. 
Mighty as are the benefits mankind have derived 
from this noble invention during the space of four 
centuries which it has been in operation, they 



probably amount to but a small portion of iIm 
whole sum of good which in its ultimate exten- 
sion it is destined to confer upon our race. 

1837, Aug. Died, Weston Hatfield,* who 
bad been for upwards uf twenty years printer 
and editor of the Cambridgt Independent Pren, 
and other newspapers. He died at Huntinplon, 
aged forty-two years. 

1837, Sept. 5. Died, Owen Rees, late of 
the firm of Messrs. Long^nan and Co. booksellen, 
Paternoster-row, London. It was only at Mid- 
summer that Mr. Rees, after a period of more 
than forty years of great responsibility, retired 
from the cares and anxieties of business, with 
the prospect of enjoying his remaining years in 
repose, at his beautiful residence at Gelligran, 
near Neath, Glamorganshire, South Wales, where 
he had done much, not only to improve his own 
estate, but to introduce valuable improvemeott 
in the surrounding country. Previous to his leav- 
ing town, an entertainment was given to him, as 
a tribute to his integrity and gentlemanly con- 
duct ; and above forty of his udest friends and 
associates assembled to pay this gratifjring com- 
pliment. Few men in the metropolis, perhaps, 
ever had larger opportunities of cultivating ue 
acquaintance and intimacy of men disting^nnbed 
in all the walks of literature, and in bringing 
forward their productions, and of the friendly 
intercourse which subsisted between them and 
him. Mr. Rees was a warm patron of the 
drama, and an acute and excellent dramatic 
critic. He had been unwell for a few weeks, 
and thought his native air might restore him to 
health and strength. But, alas for human 
hopes ! he gradually declined,and at last yielded 
to his fate at the age of sixty-seven. He wat 
unmarried. Mr. Rees was a constant benefactor 
of the necessitous and distressed. 

1837, Sept. 7. Died, David Prentice, who 
had been tne printer, editor, and a conaderable 
shareholder of the Glatgow Chronicle, tram its 
commencement in 1810. Mr. Prentice was de- 
scended from a long line of honourable ancestore.f 
He was the only son of Mr. Thomas Prentice, 
of Lanark, one of the earliest burgh reformers in 
Scodand,and his mother was the niece of James 
Thomson, author of the Seasont, from whom be 
inherited much of bis distinguished relative's 
fervent temperament, love of liberty, and over- 
flowing benevolence. In 1810, Mr. Prentice 
published An Essay on the Currency, in wbidi 
he showed talents of the first order, and which 
could not have failed to distinguish him as a 
writer on political economy, had he devoted him- 



• Mia. Elizabeth Carter Hatfield, the founder, and npto 
her death the sole proprietor, of the HTUtHngiim, Beifiiri, 
and Peterborough Oazelle, and Catnbridit' /KAjMa^eaf 
Pr««f. She died at Cambridge, May t, 1838, aged eighty- 
three years. 

t He was the nephew of Mr. Archibald Preotiee, at 
Covington, a man whose eztraordinary mental pow«n 
and steiiing integrity placed him on a level with the Unt 
men of the country. Ho was the great grandson of Archi- 
bald Prentice, laird of Stone, who fought for the Corrnsnt 
at Bothwell bridge, in I67S; and he was the great gnat 
grandson of sir John Prentice lainl of Thorn, who was 
deputy governor of Donldrk, for the conunonvrealth, st 
the period of the restoration, in |M«. 
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self to the production of a connected work in- 
stead of being occupied with a newspaper. In 
An Ettay on Beauty he also gave evidence of a 
fine taste in criticism, and of great metaphysical 
acuteness. His newspaper was always the pro- 
moter of general and local reforms, and for the 
part which Mr. Prentice took to procure negro 
emancipation, the anti-slavery society of Glasgow 
jpaid a just tribute to his memorv. He died at 
Nfainhill, near Glasgow, aged fifty-four years. 

1837, Sept. 7. Died, William Sherwood, 
one of the oldest and most respectable publishers 
and booksellers of Paternoster-row, Loudon. He 
was bom at Bristol, in the year 1776. At a very 
early age he engaged himself with Mr.Symonds, 
of Paternoster-row, whom he served with the 
utmost diligence and activity, when his employer 
was imprisoned for the publication of some 
political work. In 1806 he succeeded to the 
Dusiness of his employer, in partnership with 
Messrs. Neely and Jones. On the retirement 
of those two gentlemen, he entered into part- 
nership with Messrs. Gilbert and Piper. No 
one could attend more sedulously to the duties 
ot business than did Mr. Sherwood, daring 
his whole career : for eighteen years he never 
indulged himself with a holiday ; in fact, his 
close attention, and disregard of premonitory 
symptoms, in all probability shortened his valu- 
able life. But Mr. Sherwood was not only a 
man of unwearying industry, but of the kindliest 
disposition, courteous and affable to all around 
him; his valuable advice and assistance were 
never withheld from any who solicited them. In 
the year 1831 he, conjointly with some members 
of the medical profession, projected and com- 
menced the publication of the Cyclopeedia of 
Practical Medicine, which immediately took its 
place as one of the most important medical pub- 
lications of the age. On its completion, in 
1835, it was followed by a similar work on 
Anatomy, and in 1837 the Cyclopeedia of Sur- 
gery was commenced, on the same plan. Mr. 
Sherwood enjoyed the personal friendship of 
many valuable members of the medical profes- 
sion, whose works he published. He had been 
unwell for a short time, and the last day he 
attended to business was on the 17th of August. 
He died at HoUawell, aged sixty-one years, 
leaving a widow, with two sons and five daugh- 
ters, to deplore the loss of an affectionate father, 
and his dependents a kind and considerate 
friend. He was buried in St. Paul's church- 
yard, in the burial ground of the parish of St. 
Faith. 

1837, Sept. The Michaelmas catalogue, at 
Leipzig, comprised 3,480 new works, and fifty- 
eight maps, Ace. The number of publishers 
who issued these works was 667.* There were 
published in Germany 500 literary, scientific, 



and religious periodicals, and 170 political jour- 
nals, inmdinK thirty-six in the German canton* 
of Switzerland. 

1837, Sept. 21. Died, Benjamin Wreatlet, 
the well known book auctioneer, of Piccadilly, 
London. He was educated at the blue-coat 
school, Lincoln ; and was for many years a con- 
fidential assistant in the old established book- 
selling house of Leigh and Sotheby, in the 
Straud. He succeeded to the business of Mr. 
Stewart, of Piccadilly, and, by his obliging dis- 
position, was very popular with the public. His 
death was occasioned by the overturning of a 
phaeton at Willingham, by the furious uiving 
of the post-boy. He was twice married, and 
left a widow and several children. 

1837, Oct. William Hancock, of London, 
took out a patent for an invention which, in all 
probability, will work a revolution in the art of 
bookbinding. Mr. Hancock's invention consists 
in attaching or binding the leaves of a book, by 
means of caoutehouc, thus dispensing entirely 
with the process of sewing. The superiority of 
Hancock's process over the method of stitehmg, 
consists in allowing the book to open perfect 
flat, and without strain on the hack. It also 
dispenses entirely with the use of paste, a sub- 
stance which it is well known breeds those 
destructive insects which commit so many rava- 
ges in large collections. 

1837, Oct. 19. Died, William Jdstins, for 
many years the superintendent of the printing of 
the London County Herald newspaper, in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age. 

1837, Nov. 7. Died, Thomas Noble, many 
years editor of the Derhy Reporter,* and other 
papers. Mr. Noble was the author of some 
poems of merit,t and of Zelomer, a romance, 
translated from the French. 

1837, iVop. The Author'* Aivocate,and Youna 
Publiiher't Friend, by the author of the Perilt 
of Authorship, &c. 

1837, Nov. 7. Died, William E. Jones, a 
respectable printer and bookseller at Southamp- 
ton. Mr. Jones, with twenty other persons, fdl 
a sacrifice to their endeavours in extinguishing 
a fire on the premises of Messrs. King, Witt, 
and Co. lead, oil, and colour, manufacturers, at 
Southampton, when, unfortunate to relate, more 



* The book trade of Oermany was at this time almost 
monopolized bjr three iDdividaala, the most powerful 
was baroo Cotta. of the Algemmu Zeitung ; besides the 
above paper, he is the proprietor of six literary periodicals 
or a high standing, and of several others of an inferior 
rank, and is said to have from three to foor hundred 



editon in pay. He is th* proprietor of the copyright 
of all the works of Goethe, Schiller, Herder, and 
Wetland. The next literary grandee of Germany, is Rei- 
mer, of Berlin, who owns the copyright of all the worlcsof 
Jean Panl.Tiek, Kleist, Johannes von Mnller, NovaliB and 
Schlegel, and ttie third is Brockiians, of Leipzig, pro- 
prietor of the ConvernatiotU'lMticon, which alone occupies 
more than one hundred literary men. Brockhaos is also 
the publisher of a most colossal Enefelopteiia, which 
when finish ed.will consist of at least aoo volmnes,andls now 
(Oct. 1837,) on the point of commencing anew daily paper. 
The government of Prussia promulgated an ordinance, ia 
Dec. 1B35, which stated that every person who would 
obtain permission to edit a journal in that kingdom, most 
have acquired an academical degree. 

* 18S3, Jan. 3, Derif Reporler, No. 1 1 printed and pub- 
lished by Walter Pike, c5oni-market, Derby. In a few 
numbers the title was changed to the Derby and ChetteT' 
fttld Reporter^ under which it continues to be published. 

t See Songt of the Prat, page SO, for a poem on prin- 
ting, by Mr. Noble. 
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than twenty persons were buried in the ruins. 
Mr. Jones was tbe son of an eminent farmer, at 
Swindon, in Wiltshire, where his relatives still 
reside. He served a faithful apprenticeship to 
Mr. Ehenezer Heathcote, printer and hookseller, 
at Warwick ; and had commenced business at 
Southampton only a few years preceding this 
melancholy accident, by which be was cut off 
before he bad attained his thirtieth year, deeply 
and sincerely lamented by a large circle of friends. 

1837, Nov. 9. Queen Victoria* dined with 
tbe lord mayor of London, at Guildhall, upon 
which occasion the corporation of London pre- 
sented to her majesty a quarto volume, beauti- 
fully printed, and illustrated by Mr. George 
Woodfall, and superbly bound and pit by Charles 
Lewis, containing the words uf the vocal music, 
as sung at Guildhall, at the royal banquet, 
preceeded by the following dedication : " To her 
gracious majesty the queen, this copy of the 
selection of vocal music, performed at the 
banquet given by the corporation of London, at 
tbe Guildhall, is presented with their dutiful 
homage." Only one other copy was printed with 
the dedication, which was deposited in the city 
archives. 

1837, Nov. 27. Died, Edward Sbackell, 

Proprietor of the John Bull London newspaper, 
[e died at his residence, at Wareham, Dorset- 
shire, aged forty-five years. 

1837, i>«;. 8. iW«i, J. O.Robinson, formerly 
a bookseller, at Leeds, and afterwards a partner 
in the large concern of Messrs. Hurst, Robinson, 
and Co., successors to Messrs. Boydell and Co., 
printsellen and publishers, Cheapside, and Pall 
Mall, London. Mr. Robinson was intimately 
connected with the Edinburgh house of Consta- 
ble and Co. 

1837, Dec. 16. The number of leeekfy periodi- 
cal workt, (not newspapers,) issued in London, on 
this day, was about fifty, of which the following 
is an analysis : — Religious, 6 ; literary criticism 
—Literary Gazette, Atherueum, 2 ; musical criti- 
cism, 1 ; medical, 4 ; scientific, 2 ; for the advo- 
cacy of pectiliar opinions, — one advocating 
opinions similar to those in the works of Car- 
liie, and one by the friends of co-operation, 2 ; 
miscellanies, to which the most extensively-cir- 
culated weekly periodicals belong, and new ones 
are constantly added, which perish in a few 
weeks, 18; tales and stories, 5; attempts at 
fan, some of them called forth by tbe success of 
the Pickwick papers — mostly trash, 7 ; and sport- 
ing slang, 1. Out of this number twenty -one 
are published at Id., eight at lid., and seven at 
2d. Of the remainder the prices are higher, 
varying up to 8d. The monthly issue of periodi- 
cal literature from London is unequalled by any 
similar commercial operation in Europe. Two 
hundred and thirty-six monthly periodical works 
are sent out on the last day of each month, to 
every comer of the United Kingdom, from 

• On the Rccemlon oT Victoria, I. Jane SO, 1837, tbe 
•mount of Utenry pentiona were .if 4,340, while tbe roral 
and noble pensions were tSltoMi- 



Patemoster-row • There are also thirty-foiir 
periodical works, published quarterly, making a 
total of 270. Or the monthly periodicals, in- 
cluding the weekly, issued in parts, there are 
fifty -eight devoted to general literature; forty- 
eight to various branches of science, natural 
history, &c.; forty-six religious and missionary— 
inany the organs of particular sects; four histo- 
ries of England, appearing periodically ; seven- 
teen works issuing m volumes — a few in parts; 
twenty to the fine arts— picture galleries — ^topo- 
graphy ; six to the fashions. Of the remainaer, 
many are very cheap periodicals, addressed 
chiefly to children. The weekly sale of Cham, 
hen? Journal, the Penny Magazine,^ the Satm. 
dayMayazine, the Mirror, the Mechanic^ Maga- 
zine, the Lancet, the Chwrch of England Maga- 
zine, and of several others of the more impor- 
tant, amounts to little less than 200,000 copies, 
or about 10,000,000 copies annually. The 
periodical works sold on the last day of the 
month amount to 500,000 copies. The amount 
of cash expended in the purchase of these 
500,000 copies is £25,000. The parcels des- 
patched into the coimtry, of which very few re- 
main over the day, are 2,000. Such is tkt 
change which four centuries has made in the 
market of literature. 

1837, Dec. 29. Died, Robert CHiLDs^rinter 
and publisher, at Bungay, in Suffolk. He and 
his elder brother, John,J had the merit of con- 
verting a business for the publication of veiy 
common works in numbers, into one of the best 
stereotype and printing establishments in the 
kingdom. Mr. Robert Childs, in a fit of insa- 
nity, unfortunately put an end to his existence. 

1837, Feb. 4. The Scotch Befomun' Gazelle, 
No. 1. Glasgow. 

1837, May 20. The Economist and Joint 
Stock Banliers' Journal, No. 1. Published 
weekly, price sixpence. 

1837, Oct. IX. The Northern Liberator, No. 
1. Newcastle, printed and published by Jdm 
Tumbull, and edited by Mr. A. H. Beaumont, 
the proprietor, who died in Brompton-squaie, 
London, January 28, 1838. 

1837, Nov. 18. The Gateshead Observer, No. 
1. Gateshead, printed by John Lowthin and 
William Douglas. 

1837, Dee. 3. The Weekly Chrittian Teacher, 
No. 1. Price three-halfpence. Printed and 
published by A. FuUarton and Co. Glasgow. 

1838, Jan. 27. Died, Edward Wiluaw, 
bookseller, of 186 Fleet-street, London, and for 
many years the respected publisher of the Emi 
Classics, and bookseller to the college. Mr. 
Williams was the grandson, maternally, of Mr. 
Joseph Pole, bookseller of Eton, the author of the 
History of Antiquitiet of St. Georges Chafel, 

• Magazine Day, by the BUtbor of Random ReaMectiau 
0/ the hotue of nmmotu, the Great Uetropolu, ie. 

t Tbe Pexnp Magaxine is reprinted at ConttairtlBople, 
under the direcUoo, and at the expense of tbe gnal 
seiKniOT, and bu a great drcolation. 

t Mr. John Childa Is weU known fi-om bli impriioa- 
ment, (May, 1836,) in cooaequenoe of his tefoaal to obey 
tbe sommona of ao eccleaiastlcal court. 
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Windsor; and was the son and grandson of two 
eminent booksellers, resident, during the greater 
part of last century, in Fleet-street. As one of the 
court of assistants of the stationers' company, 
and an active member of the committee of the 
literary fund society, Mr. Williams acquired the 
esteem and friendship of many distmguished 
literary characters. In his social hours he was 
ever an agreeable companion, and occasionally 
entertained his friends with several excellent 
and chaste songs of bis own composition, which 
were much admired; particularly one allusive to 
the various branches of trade practised by the 
members of the company of stationers. The 
proximate cause of Mr. A^.'s death was the very 
reprehensible practice of permitting slides to be 
made in the public streets. On the lltb of 
January, in passing along Orange-street, Leices- 
ter-.square, he fell down on a slide, and received 
so severe an internal injurv, that it eventually 
proved fatal. As a husband, parent, and neigh- 
bour, no man could be more highly respected 
and beloved. On the day of his funeral, most 
of the shops in Eton were closed, and about fifty 
of the tradesmen followed his remains to the 
grave. Mr. Williams left a large family -, and 
the heads of Eton college promised a continu- 
ance of their patronage to his son and successor, 
Mr. Edward Pote Williams. 

1838. Feb. A fire broke out at the Clarendon 
printing-office, at Oxford, and the damage was 
estimated at £2,000. 

\83S, March S. Died, Henry Winchester, 
stationer, of London, alderman of the ward of 
Vintry in the city of London, vice-president of 
the society for the promotion of arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, president of the printers' 
pension society, See. &c. He was the elder son 
of Mr. William Winchester, of the Strand, 
stationer, who died in 1820, and with whom he 
was brought up in business. He was elected 
alderman of Vintry ward in 1826,* and served 
the office of sheriff in 1827. At the general 
election in September, 1830, he was returned to 
parliament for Maidstone, but the dissolution in 
the following year deprived him of his seat. He 
passed the year of his mayonilty in 1834 — 6, 
in great unpopularity, in consequence of his 
refusing to hold political meetings in common 
ball. His commercial affairs had been long 
involved in difficulty ; and, on the 1st of March, 
1838, a commission of bankruptcy was issued 
against him. On that day week, he was no 
more. He died at a lunatic asylum, to which he 
had been removed, having unhappily brooded 
with such intense melancholy on his domestic 
calamities, as to have been bereft of his senses. 
He was sixty-one years of age. He married in 
1803, Elizabeth, only daughter and heiress of 
John Ayerst, esq. of Hawkhurst, bywhom he 
left several children.f Alderman Winchester 
built a handsome mansion at Hawkhurst. 



* His opponent was Mr. Wilde, brother to Mr. sergeant 
Wilde ; and tbe legal defence of which, undertalien at tlie 
expense of the corporation, is said to have cost j£6,000. 

} See Berry*s County Qeneatogien, Kent, page 80. 



1838, April 12. Died, James Raussbau, 
printer. He was apprenticed to the late John 
Nichols, esq. in whose employ, and that of his 
successor, he ever after^varas remained ; and to 
whom he always proved himself a friend and 
faithful assistant. For the last twenty yean 
he nightly superintended the printing the Votes 
and proceedings of the house of commons ; in 
which arduous duty, it was his pride and satis- 
faction to gain not' only the approbation of his 
employers, but the patronage and good will of 
the principal clerks of the nouse of commons. 
He died in Canterbury-buildings, Lambeth, in 
tbe seventieth year of his age. 

1838, April. Died, Jonathan Henry Kay, 
many years in the firm of Jonathan Kay and 
Sons, wholesale stationers, in Abchurch-lane, 
London, who had for some time retired from 
business. He was a member of tbe court of 
assistants of the stationers' company. He was 
the second son of the late Jonathan Kay, esq. 
of Hampstead, and uncle to sir John Kay, hart. 

1838, Mav 6. Died, 3k^e& Ridoway, book- 
seller, and the well known pamphlet publisher, 
Piccadilly, London, aged eighty-three years. 

18;J8, May 8. Died, John Clarke, the emi- 
nent law bookseller,in Searle-street, Lincoln's inn, 
London, in the seventieth year of his age. He 
was many years in business with his late father 
and his brother Walter, under the firm of Messrs. 
Clarke and Sons. Mr. John Clarke was in the 
court of assistants of the company of stationers, 
and was much r^ected. 

1838, June. The London newspaper press 
association held their first anniversary meeting. 

1838, July 6. Died, Alexander Airman, 
late printer of the Jamaica Royal Gazette. He 
was bom of respectable parents, at Borrowstown- 
ness, in the county of Linlithgow, Scotland, 
June 23, 1755. He left his native country for 
South Carolina, at the age of sixteen, having 
previously made a voyage to Dantzic. After his 
arrival at Charleston, he apprenticed himself to 
Robert Wells,* a bookseller, and printer of a 
newspaper. The American revolution caused 
Mr. Aikman to leave that country ; and after 
some wanderings, he fixed his residence in 
Jamaica; where, in 1788, he established a news- 
paper, called the Jamaica Mercury, which title, 
two years after, the government patronage having 
been obtained, was changed to that of the Royal 
Gazette, under which title it still continues to be 
published. He likewise became printer of the 
house of assembly, and king's printer; and 
having resigned those offices to his son Alexander, 
he was for many years a member of tbe house of 
assembly, as representative of the parish of St. 
George. After his son's death, in 1831, he for a 



* Robert Wells, txnkseller and printer, was a man of 
high honour, tried integrity, and of considerable literary 
attainments. He was bom Angust 10, 17X8, and died 
July 13, 1794. 

Charles Wells, M. D. F. R. S. &c. his son, was born May 
24, 17S7, and died September 18, 1417. 

See Otntt. Mag. vol. Id, page 505, for a tablet set up in 
St. Bride's church, London, to the memory of the above, 
(her father and brother) by Louisa Susannah Aikman. 
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short time resumed his business, and the conduct 
of the Boyal Gazette, but on a favorable oppor- 
tunity occurring, he made bis retreat from all 
commercial anxieties. He was a truly honour- 
able, worthy, and charitable man, and his death 
was much lamented. Mr. Aikman visited Great 
Britain in 17&5, in which voyage he was taken 
by a privateer, and had to repurchase his property 
at Philadelphia, in ISOl, in 1802, and m 1814, 
but from that Umc had remained at home. He 
married at Kingston, Jamaica, January 14,1782, 
Louisa Susanna, second daughter of his former 
master, Mr. Robert Wells. This lady had for 
four years been his fellow-clerk in her father's 
printing-office, at Charleston. She joined him 
from England after no little peril, having tvvice 
attempted the voyage. On the first attempt she 
was captured by the French, by whom she was 
detained three months, in France ; and on the 
second, by a king's ship, in consequence of her 
taking her passage in a slave vessel. By this 
lady, who died November 29, 1831, he had two 
sons and eight daughters, of whom the only 
survivors are Mary, wife of Mr. James Smith, 
of St. Andrew's, Jamaica ; and Ann Hunter, the 
widow of John Enright, surgeon, R.N. His 
younger son, Robert, died an infant. His elder 
son and successor in business, Alexander Aikman, 
died April II, 18:51, leaving a numerous family. 

1838, July 2. Upon this day 17d,C00 news- 
apers were put into the London post office, to 
le forwarded to the provinces. 

\838, July 22. Died, Giles Balne, late of 
the firmof Gyeand Bahie, printers, Gracechurch- 
street, London. He died atNottingham, aged 61. 

1838, July 22. Died, William Suttabv, 
bookseller, and pocket-book manufacturer, of 
stationers' hall-court, London. He died at 
Hastings, aged sixty-five years, highly respected. 

1838, Jmy. Curiotities of Literature, by I. 
D" Israeli, esq. doctor of civil law in the university 
of Oxford, and fellow of the society of antiquaries 
of London ; illustrated by Bolton Comey, esq. 
honorary professor of criticism in the republique 
des lettres, and member of the society of English 
bibliophiles, post 8vo. pp. 256. Second edition, 
revised and acuminated.* To which are added, 
Ideas on Controversy ; deduced from the practice 
of a veteran ; and adapted to the meanest capacity. 

In answer to this work Mr. D'Israeli published 
the Illustrator Illustrated. 1838, 8vo. pp. 81. 

1838, July 31. An act for securing to authors, 
in certain cases, the benefit of international 
copyright. 

1838, Aug. 11. Died, Mr. Lewer, the pub- 
lisher of the American edition of the English 
magazines and reviews, at New York. He was 
one of the original proprietors of the London 
Athenaum, and of the Sphinx newspapers, and 
the Oriental Magazine. During his residence 
in North America, he was employed in the re- 
publication of the English magazines, aud had 



* The flnt edition of this caustic little work was privately 
printed at Greenwich, [V. Slioberl, London] and appeared 
at the close of the year 1837, post svo. pp. vlii, itt. 



reduced that business, with the aid of steam 
presses and steam navigation, to so well ordered 
a system, that the public have received these 
periodicals within a month of their original 
appearance in Great Britain. 

18.38, Aug. 21. Died, Henry Fox Cooper, 
many years connected with the London press, 
formerly editor of the John Bull newspaper, and 
in 1826, proprietor and editor of a newspaper 
under the title of Cooper^ John Bull. 

1838, Nov. 11. Died, Charles Nesbitt, the 
eminent engraver in wood. He was a native of 
Swalnell, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and was 
apprenticed to Mr. Bewick at an early age. His 
talents in wood engraving were of the first order. 
He was awarded the gold palatte of the socieQr 
of arts for his famous view of St. Nichola/s 
church, Newcastle, which be executed in no less 
than twelve distinct blocks of wood; and in 1802 
he also received the society's silver medal. His 
illustrations of Hudibras and Shahspeare, and of 
sir Egerton Brydges' works gained him unquali- 
fied praise from every admirer of the arts. Mr. 
Nesbitt resided chiefly in his native village, and 
executed such work as was sent to him. It was 
during ip absence from home, on a visit to the 
scene m his early labours, that he closed his use- 
ful life at Brompton, near London, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. 

18^)8, Dec. 18. Died, James Moves, an emi- 
nent printer of Castle-street, Leicester-fields. 
During thirty-three years of active business, he 
produced many works, which confer great honour 
on his press ; and the courtesy of his mannen, 
and the zealous attention to business, constituted 
the friendship of a very extensive circle. He 
had for years printed the Literary Gazette. 
He was a native of Scotland. He left one son 
and three daughters. 

18.38, Dec. 29. Died, Thomas Kellv, in the 
eightieth year of his age, and for upwards of 
ftTty years, a corrector of the London press. He 
died at Chorltou-upon-Medlock, Manchester. 

1838, Jan. The Hull and East Riding Times. 

1838, Jan. 3. The Sunderland Beacon, No. I ; 
published at Sunderland, bv Mr. Kitchen. 

1838, March 1. The Monthly Chronicle, a 
national journal of politics, literature, science, 
aud the arts ; royal, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. London : 
Longman and Co. 

1838, Aug. 6. The Lancashire Herald, No.l, 
printed at Liverpool. It ceased 

1838, Sept. 22. The Manchester Jounul, 
No. 1 ; printed and published by Joseph Macanly. 

1838, iVbe. 3. T/ie Legal Guide, ^o.\.f nee 
sixpence ; published by Richards and Co., law 
booksellers and publishers. Fleet-street, London. 

Nov. The Dublin Monitor, a political libnuy 
and commercial journal, published on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. 

1838, Dec. 4. The Sheffield Patriot, No. 1 ; 
printed and published by Ebenezer Harell 
Edmunds. " This is true liberty, when free-bom 
men, havingto advise the public, may speak free; 
what can be nobler in a state than this ? "—MiltvH. 
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This work cannot be better concluded than by 
taking a retrospective glance on the subjects of 
so many years, in which we have, however im- 
perfectly, endeavoured to trace the origin, pro- 
gress, and present state of literature, as con- 
nected with the invention and utility of the art 
of printing — an invention which is the rock of 
civil and religious liberty; an invention which 
has been the means of establishing the liberty of 
opinion and the liberty of conscience, thereby 
ameliorating the condition of the great mass of 
the people. Wherever the liberty of the press 
has been permanently fixed, and the diffusion of 
knowledge has extended its blessings, mankind 
have become both happier and wiser. 

Without retracing our steps upon the ques- 
tions which form the early portion of the work, 
such as the origin of speech, or the figurative 
but highly expressive language of the Old Testa- 
ment ; the original use of hieroglyphics among 
the Egyptians; the kiln-burnt bricks of the 
Phoenecians ; the picture language of the Mexi- 
cans ; the Knotted cord of the Peruvians ;* or the 
bark of the Scandinavians. Without rekindling 
the classic fire of the Grecian bard, or breaking 
the spell of Cicero's oration or Virgil's song, 
amidst the luxuries and the vices of ancient 
Rome. Without tracing the aboriginal Briton, 
from his dominion under the Druid priesthood, 
till taught the arts of civilized life by his nor- 
thern conquerors, or receiving the blessings of 
religion and truth from Austin's lips, or till 
Alfred the wise and good laid the foundation of 
the future literary fame of his country. He 

" who first could feel 
For leuminK's pure delishts a holy zeal ; 
Who first the ever-wasting lamp renewed. 
Wrapt In the joys of thoughtful solitude ; 
And raised the temple on eternal base. 
To knowledge sacred and the human race.*' 

It may be proper to show the state of knowledge 
during the middle ages, when " learning trium- 
phed o'er her barbarous foes." When wander- 
ing stars, amidst the night of ages, shot through 
the settled gloom, emitting a faint light of the 
coming day of knowledge ; when polemic school- 
men derived their ill-digested learning, wrang- 
ling about bubbles and atoms; or poets peopling 
their poems and romances with giants, dragons, 
and necromancers, or the more delicate progeny 
of fairies, gnomes, sylphs, and salamanders. But 
it must be allowed, that the noblest productions 
of the muse appeared in the middle ages ; be- 
tween gross barbarism and voluptuous refine- 
ment, when the human mind yet possessed strong 
traits of its primeval grandeur and simplicity ; 
but divested of its former ferociousness, and 
chastened by courteous manners, felt itself rising 
in knowledge, virtue, and intellectual superiority. 
Of the literature of these times it may gene- 



* A Pmpectut of the Quipola, or an eiptanation of the 
Qiupoet now open for publir opinion. London, printed it, 
J. Phair, Weatmintter, 1827, Mo. pp. 18. The reader is 
referred to vol. xi, page 228 of the Weitmintter Revieui, 
for a very Interesting article upon this curious mode of 
commonieating ideas before the invention of printing 



rally be said, that it was "voluminous and 
vast." Princes, nobles, and even priests, were 
then ignorant of the alphabet. The number of 
authors was proportionally small, and the sub- 
jects on which they wrote were of the driest 
nature in polemics — such were the subtleties of 
the schoolmen ; of the most extravagant charac- 
ter in the paths of imagination — such were the 
romances of chivalry, the legends and songs of 
the troubadours ; and of the most preposterous 
tendency in philosophy, so called such were the 
treatises on magic, alchymy, judicial astrology, 
and the metaphysics. Few persons read but 
those who were devoted to reading, by an ir- 
resistible passion or professional necessity, and 
few wrote but those who were equally impelled 
by an inveterate instinct : great books were the 
natural produce of the latter, who knew not how 
to make little ones ; and great books were requisite 
to appease the voracity of the former, who for 
the most part were rather gluttons than epicures 
in their taste for literature. The common people, 
under such circumstances, could feel no interest, 
and derive no advantage from the labours of the 
learned, which were equally beyond their pur- 
chase and their comprehension. Their only 
mode of instruction was by pageants, mysteries,* 
and moralities, — by the recitations of wandering 
minstrels — by popular songs and ballads, or by 
common conversation. Then books of holy writ 
were chained in the cloister. Then 

" Gorgeous fanes and palaces inclosed 
The sacred trust — for public use dispos'd.'* 

The discovery of _the mariner's compass, the 
invention of the art" of printing in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the revival of classic learn- 
ing, the reformation, (that submerged the super- 
stition of a thousand years,) with all the great 
moral, commercial, political, and intellectual 
consequences of these new means, materials, and 
motives for action and thought, produced corre- 
sponding effects upon literature and science, and 
fro'n thence may be dated a new era in the 
history of mankind. 

" And rising arts the wreck of Time survives." 

Barren indeed was the state of English literature 
in the productions of native genius, when Caxton, 
our first printer, arrived with the new art, and 
immediately undertook to invest such foreign 
works with an English dress, that tended to form 
the minds and entertain the leisure of the great. 
Nor was he unmindful to furnish such books as 
would initiate the common people in the first 
elements of reading. The English nobility were, 
probably, for more than the first half century of 
English printing, the encouragers of our press : 
they required translations and abridgments of 
the classics — versions of French and Italian ro- 



* Early Mgnteriet, and other Latin poemt, of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, edited from the ori/ginal manu- 
scripts in the British mttseum, and the libraries of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Vienna. By Thomas Wright, esq. M. A. 
F. S. A. of Trinity college, Cambridge, -8to. pp. xl. 138. 
1838. 
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mance — old chronicles, and helps to devout exer- 
cises ; while, on the other hand, the people found 
a new source of emplo^rmentin printing A,B,C's, 
or Ahsies, primers, catechisms, grammars, and 
dictionaries. Caxton and his successors, abun. 
dantly supplied these wants. The priests strove 
with the laity for the education of the people ; 
and not only in Protestant, but in Catholic 
countries were schools and universitieseverywhere 
founded. By the influence of the press, men were 
soon taught the exercise of thought and reason, 
in which lies their greatest strength, and which 
power no external force can destroy. Many 
mstances hare we given of the rulers of the 
earth attempting to crush it, and in doing so, 
they have not only shut up men in prison, but 
burnt them at the stake; yet all the torments of 
the inquisition, or the powers of the star chamber, 
could not annihilate the energy of thought, or 
the liberty of the press. The activity of the press 
of England from the period of its introduction to 
the close of the sixteenth contuiy, was very re- 
markable. Ames and Herbert have recorded the 
names of three hundred and fifty printers in 
England and Scotland, or of foreign printers en- 
gaged in producing books for England, who 
flourished between 1471 and 1600. The same 
authors have recorded the titles of ten thousand 
distinct works printed amongst us during the 
same period. Many of these works, however, 
were only single sheets ; but, on the other hand, 
there are, doubtless, many not here registered. 
Dividing the total number of books printed dur- 
ing these one hundred and thirty years, we find 
that the average number of distinct works pro- 
duced each year was seventy-five. The exclusive 
privileges that were given to individuals for print- 
mg all sorts of bookR, during the reigns of Henry 
VIII. Mary, and Elizabeth, were in accordance 
with the spirit of monopoly which characterized 
that age, and were often granted to prevent the 
spread of books. But it must be acknowledged, 
that Elizabeth was both learned herself, and nad 
the art of filling her court with men qualified to 
shine in almost every department of intellectual 
exertion. The dissemination of the scriptures in 
the vulgar tongue in the reign of James, while 
it greatly affected the language and ideas of the 
people, was also of no small avail in giving new 
directions to the thoughts of literary men, and 
finding abundant labour for the press. 

No sooner had printing taken firm footing in 
England but there immediately rose a phalanx 
of imperishable names, in poetry, philosophy, 
history, and theology, which have bequeathed to 
posterity such treasures of what may be called 
genuine English literature, that whatever may 
be the transmigrations of taste, the revolutions of 
style, and the iashions in popular reading, these 
will ever be the sterling standard. The first era 
of our modem literature, extending from the 
reign of Elizabeth to the close of the protectorate 
of Cromwell, has been justly stvled the age of 
nature and romance, and rankea as " by far the 
mightiest in the history of English literature, or 
indeed of human intellect and capacity." A 



succession of minds' of all order, and hands of all 

work, which arose during the second grand eraof 
our literature, extending from Dryden to Cowper, 
have raised the literature of England second to 
none in the world for a combination of originality, 
simplicty, elegance, and grandeur. 

" It is in the issues from the periodical press," 
says Mr. James Montgomery, "that the chief 
influence of literature in the present day con- 
sists. Newspapers alone, if no other evidence 
were to be adduced, would prove incontrovertibly 
the immense and hitherto unappreciated so- 
periority in point of mental culture of the 
existing generation over all their forefathers, 
since Britain was invaded by Julius Csesar. 
The talents, learning, ingenuity, and eloquence 
employed in the conduct of many of these ; the 
variety of information conveyea through their 
columns from every quarter of the globe to the 
obscurest 'Cottage, and into the humblest mind ui 
the realm, render newspapers not luxuries, whidi 
they might be expected to be among an indolent 
and voluptuous people, but absolute necessaries 
of life — the daily food of millions of the most 
active intelligent labourers, the most shrewd, 
indeiatigable, and enterprising tribes on the iace 
of the earth." Macneil jusUy observes 

" Bnt in thl« Tcfoimio nation 
Wha can apeak without the iraws." 

Nothing is more demonstrative of the great 
" march of intellect," which has taken place in 
the existing generation, than the improvement in 
the newspaper press of Great Britain within the 
last twenty years ; but more particularly in the 
provincial press, which in point of literary taleat 
and mechanical execution, is an honour to the 
British empire. The editors of the greater por- 
tion of them are men of education, of no ordi- 
nary talent, and possessed of extensive inform- 
ation. If we look back upon the newspapeis 
published about fifty years ago, the step whidi 
refinement has made in the interval will at once 
appear, not only in matter, but size and circola- 
lation ; from the small "folio of four pages," to 
the gigantic dimensions of a square yard; from 
the mere detail of local events, to articles whidi 
may vie with the common run of essays whid 
appeared in the Toiler, Spectator, Gvarduai, 
and their successors, increasing an eager relish 
for elegant literature, as well as rendering the 
most useful and popular kinds of knowledge 
accessible to every individual, from the palace 
to the remotest cottage in the empire. Of higher 
rank, though far inferior potency, are maga- 
zines ; a few of these, indeed, have considerable 
sale ; but they rather reflect the image of the 
public mind, than contribute towards forming its 
features, or giving it expression. Reviews not 
only rank higher than magazines in literature— 
rather by usurpation than right — but they rival 
newspapers themselves in political influence, 
while they hold divided empire with the mightier 
classes of literature — books of every size, and 
kind, and character, on which, moreover, they 
exercise an authority peculiar to the present age, 
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and nerer dreamed of by 'critics in any past 
period sincethe alphabet was invented. FoTmerly 
reviews were, on the whole, what they professed 
to be — critical essays on new publications ; and 
they filled a respectable office in the republic of 
letters. The commencement of the Edinburgh 
Review (1802) was the discovery of a new world 
in criticism, to which all authors were liable to 
, be transported as criminals, and there dealt with 
according to laws made on the spot,and executed 
by those who made them. The Quarterly Re- 
view, the Weslmituter Review, the British Critic, 
the Literary Gazette, and the Atherueum, bare 
flourished no less than their prototype, and in 
their respective departments, exercise no small 
influence over respectable classes of readers. On 
the whole) periodical publications of every order 
may be regarded as propitious in their influence 
to the circulation of knowledge and the interests 
of literature. Cyclopedias without measure, 
compilations without number, besides original 
treatises, which equally show the industry,talent, 
and acquirements of authors hi all ranks of 
society, and every gradation of intellect. Nor 
are there wanting works of history, voyages and 
travels, divinity, law, and physic, oi sterling 
value, and worthy of the British nation. 

From the era of the French revolution, much 
of the prosperity and greatness of England is to 
be dated. Commercial enterprize received an 
impetus from the war, unexampled in the history 
of any nation. Newspapers increased with the 
national prosperity and independence. An elegant 
writer, and liberal statesman of the present day, 
speaking of the daily and the weekly press, says, 

" Good : yet no base oompUancea we try | 
CooTteoas, we thank them ; chorlish, we defy ; 
Their sway may reach o'er statesmen, senates, kings — 
No craven fear shall curb the mnse's wingrs ; 
On the pure breeze of heaven she baoys her flight. 
Her course is freedom, and her track is light ; 
Above the din of strife, the frown of power. 
Neglects slow chill, or fashions transient hour ; 
With Joyous ease, and native strength, she moves 
Superior even to the praise she loves." 

Contrasting the present state of our periodicals 
with what they were a century ago, will strikingly 
illustrate the extension of this description of our 
literature. In the year 1731, when the Gtntle- 
man't Magazine commenced its monthly course, 
about four hundred half sheets were sufficient for 
the demand of the whole empire ; now above 
fifty millions of sheets find eager purchasers. In 
1770 there were only four circulating libraries in 
London, where there are now above one hundred, 
and nearly one thousand scattered through the 



kingdom ; besides these, there are about two 
thousand book societies, and other means, distri- 
buting laTge masses of information on history, 
voyages, and every species of science by which 
the sum of human knowledge can be improved. 
' Newspapers, or some kind of periodical publi- 
cation, answering thepurpose of newspapers, are 
slowly spreading themselves all over the world ; 
but they can hardly be said to have taken root 
anywhere but in Europe, or in countries peopled 
by Europeans ; in fact, with the single exception 
of China,* (even the jealous vigilance of the 
celestial empire has not been able to shut out 
this " barbarian" feature) all the newspapers in 
the world owe their origin to Europeans. Few, 
if any, of the British colonies ate without a 
newspaper. In the vast regions of Hindostan 
several journals in the native dialects have ap- 
peared within the last few years; and, without 
doubt, owe their origin to the labours of the 
missionaries, who have imparted a spirit of 
inquiry to the half-civilized natives. Where the 
rude and uncultivated state of the population is 
not attended to by the government, or where the 
press is under the strictest luneillance, and a 
censorship, as is the case in most of the continen- 
tal kingdoms, true freedom of opinion can be 
but litUe appreciated. 

Returns of the number of newspapers to which stamps 
were issued, and of the number of stamps issued to 
newspapers, in the years ending lAth September, 1830 
and 1637 ; distinguishing the number issued to London 
newspapers, to English provincial newspapers, and to 
Irish and Soots' newspapers respectively, and showing 
the total number and amount each year ; also, the 
amount of newspaper stamp duty received in each of 
the above periods. 





Year ending Sept. I6, 


Year ending Sept. 15, 
1837. 


II 


Number 

of 
Stamps. 


Number of 
Newspap. 


Number 

of 
Stamps. 


Duty. 


Newspaper, 
London . . . 
Bngl. prov. 
Scotch do. 
Irish do. 


71 
IIH 
S4 

7» 


19,141,640 
8,S3S,39« 
a,6S4,438 
S,]44,S83 


238SS6! 85 
113804 137 
33393 65 
37535 71 


19,171,797 
14,996,113 
4,133,330 
5,303,967 


111553 
61483 
I7I8I 




397 


3S,S7a,05« 


443177 458 


53,496,107 


117480 



* When Paul came to Athens, he perceived, that all the 
Athenians and stran^rs which were there spent their 
time in uothiof else, but either to tell, or to hear some 
new thing'. — Acts xvii. 21. At a period, more early, per- 
haps, than the time of Paul, the goTemmeot of China 
distributed, tbroagb that most extensive empire, a written 
paper, containing alistof the mandarins, who were appoint- 
ed to rule in every province. Yet, this Chinese Red Book, 
which was afterwards printed, and for a long time distri- 
buted, can scarcely be deemed a newspaper. 



" To thee, oh Press I let despots qoaU, 
Oppressors crouch, and tyrants rail, 

And own thy righteous sway ; 
On thy predestinated course, 
Religion's handmaid I virtue's norse ! 

Hold thy appointed way, 
TiU every soul the " light within," 
Chase every form of grief and sin 

From every heart's recess ; 
Thy goal is reached— thy race is run — 
The canse of God— the rights of man- 
Shall crown ' the Press ! the Press ! * 
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LITERARY CHRONOLOGY, 

•BSWIMO TBI rBOOBSSS OF BMOLMB LITBRilTVBB FBOH TBB BABUBBT TIHB8 



TO TBS rRKSKITT. 



SiirfA Centmrv. 
OUdas 
SmaUh Cattery. 

Cadman 
Nennlos 
Aldhelme 

SigUh Cmturf. 
Bede 
Alcnia 

KMkCeniwm. 
Alfred 
Erigena 
As«er 

TmiA Cmlmy. 
EUielweaid 

Bleuenth Century. 
Ininilphas 
Endmer 

Tiix{m C«iiten. 
Ordaric 
Florence 

Geoffiy Monmouth 
Robt. Pnlleyn 
Wm. Malmeflbury 
Henry Hontlngdon 
Simeon Durham 
Rich. St. Victor 
John Salisbury 
R. Glanville 
Layamon 
NlKellus 
Walter Mapes 
Giraldns 

William Newbniy 
Joseph Exon 
TUrteenth CaUurg. 

Roger BoTcden 

A. Neckham 

Gervaae 

R. Gtosteate 

A. Hales 

Roger WendoTer 

Hattbeir Paris 

John PecUiam 

Rishanger 

Robt. of Gloncester 

Roger Bacon 

Mlddleton 

Hjos. Lermont 

Fourteenth Century. 

Alhricus 

DimsScotos 

W. Burleigh 

Adam Dane 

N.TrtTeth 

Gilbert Angl. 

AnngervlUe 

Minot 

Ric. of ChlchesUr 

Bigden 

Knighton 

Wldlf 

Bartxinr 

Matthew of West. 

Maonderille 

Fordnn 

Langlande 

Chancel 

Gower 

Fifteenth Century. 
Andrew of Wyntown 
Lydgate 
Thomas Ocdere 
Walsingham 
James Y. of Scotland 
Harry the Minstrel 
John FOitescne 



Rardyng 

Littleton 

LordBemeis 

Hawes 

Cazton 

Skelton 

SUteenlh Century. 

riBST HALF. 

Linacre 

Dunbar 

Fabyan 

Latimer 

Sir David Lindsay 

Gawin Douglas 

More 

Fltztaerbert 

Wyatt 

Cbeke 

Suckling 

Lord Surrey 

Cavendish 

Elyot 

Heywood 

BaU 

Leland 

Gascoigne 

HoUingshed 

Bucbanan 

Ascham 

SBCOND BAir. 

Wilson 

Tusser 

Lilly 

Lord Buckhurst 

Fox 

Sir P. Sidney 

Hooker 

Marlowe 

Spenser 

Shakspeare 

LyUe 

Stowe 

GUbert 

Fletcher 

Beaumont 

Andrews 

Seeenleenth Century. 

FIBST HALF. 

Owen 

Pits 

Knolles 

Camden 

Haklnyt 

Raleigh 

Daniel 

Donne 

Coke 

Napier 

Ben Jonson 

Speed 

Burton 

Drummond 

Massinger 

Harrington 

Fairfax 

Bacon 

Spelman 

Drayton 

Cotton 

Pnrchas 

Harvey 

Roe 

Lord Herbert 

Selden 

Usher 

ChilUngworth 

Robbes 

Withers 

Shirley 

FuUer 



SBCONO BAIF. 

Clarendon 

I.Walton 

Dngdale 

J. Taylor 

Denham 

Barrow 

Butler 

Milton 

Davenant 

A. MarreU 
Prynne 

B. Walton 
WaUer 
Cowley 
Temple 
A. Sidney 
CasteU 
Cudworth 
Evelyn 
Rochester 
Roscommon 
Sir T. Brown 
Henry More 
Lee 

Dryden 
Sydenham 
Tillotson 
Bunyan 
Otway 

Eighteenth Century. 

FIBST HALF. 

Baxter 

PomfTet 

Rymer 

Boyle 

Ray 

Locke 

PhUipe 

W. Sherlock 

Pamell 

South 

Farqnhar 

Strype 

Ockley 

Shaftesbury 

Bnmet 

Newton 

Bentley 

Flamsteed 

Lowth 

Prior 

Balguy 

Steele 

Hoadly 

Defoe 

Addison 

Rowe 

Vanbrugh 

Congreve 

Carte 

And. Baxter 

HaUey 

BoUngbroke 

Sloane 

Potter 

T. Sherlock 

Berkeley 

Gay 

Lady M Montague 

Robert Blair 

Samuel Richardson 

Booke 

Mlddleton 

Bradley 

Bntcheson 

Swift 

Chesterfield 

BphiaUn Chambers 

Watts 

Young 



Pope 

Somervllle 

Doddridge 

Ramsay 

Savage 

lordKaimes 

Swlnton 

Thomson 

Dyer 

Fielding 

Bammond 

Franklin 

Granger 

T. Simpson 

Dodsley 

Uoyd, Robert 

MaUet 

Archbp. Seeker 

Bound Thornton 

Colman, the elder 

Bawkesworth 

Dr. Maty 

Dr. Kenrick 

Dr. John Byrom 

SSCONn HALF. 

Bishop 

Sterne 

Johnson 

HarUey 

Hanway 

Shenstone 

J.Blair 

Collins 

Brooke 

Jortin 

Bume 

Lord Lyttleton 

Akenside 

Warburton 

SmoUett 

Gray 

Soame Jenyns 

A. Smith 

Glover 

Robertson 

Harris 

Hunter 

Thomas Warton 

Joseph Warton 

Thomas Warton 

H. Walpole 

Goldsmith 

Chatterton 

Murphy 

Cowper 

Cumberland 

GUTord 

Darwin 

Beattie 

Blackstone 

Edward Moore 

Bruce 

Gibbon 

Priestley 

Dr. Bugh Blair 

Borne Tooke 

FerguBson 

Jones 

Badcock 

Wakefield 

Porteous 

Bayley 

Hurd 

Hannah Cowley 

Hester Chapone 

William Falconer 

William Godwin 

Jeremy Bcntfaam 

John Home 

Malone 

Helen M. Williams 



BarrletLee 

Sophia Lee 

Oapin 

Bishop Watton 

Dngald Stevait 

Mackintosh 

Rosooe 

Macpfaenon 

Whitaker 

Borke 

Price 

Psley 

Strutt 

Bums 

R-B. Sheridan 

Porson 

Beddoes 

Maskellne 

Staunton 

Bumey 

Mrs. Anne B*'Hi ft 

Herschel 

Charles Dlbdlii 

O'Keefe 

Joanna Bsillie 

John Nichola 

Madame D'Aitilsr 

Charlotte Smttli 

Crabbe 

Cbaries James tat 

Rev. Dr. HiTor 

Polwhele 

John Aikin 

Mra BaibaaU 

Dr. Peidval 

Miss Seward 

Wolcot, Peter Pljrfir 

Hannah More 

T. Morton 

Sir R. e. Hoarc 

Rev. Dr. Jamksoo 

Mrs. Grant 

Dr. E. D. Clarke 

Robert Hall 

Colman, the yonoier 

Nbuteenth Cntny. 

Bloomfleld 

Macdlarmid 

A. Young 

Dr. Abrs^bam Recs 

Banks 

Or. Adam Clarke 

Byron 

Parr 

Ricardo 

Button 

Percy ByssheSbdkr 

Davy 

PUyfalr 

Mrs. Inchbald 

Gunning 

Matnrln 

WoUaston 

Bishop Heber 

HazUtt 

IngUs 

Sir Egerton Brydgei 

Coxe 

Miss Jcwsbury 

W. S. Landor 

Keats 

Hogg 

Sotheby 

Kit* White 

S. T. Coleridge 

Leyden 

Opie, Amelia 

Mrs. B. Hamilton 

Mrs. Bemans 

Sir Walter Scott 

Miss L. E. Landon 
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NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 

IN THE COURSE OF FUBUCATION ON THE Slat OF DECEMBER, 1638. 



BEDFORDHIRE. 
Bedford Menniry— Satnidajr 

BERKSHIRE. 
Berks Chronicle (Reading)— Saturday 
Reading Mercury — Saturday 
Windsor Express— Saturday 

BUCKINQHAMSHIRE. 
Aylesbury News— Saturday 
Bucks Gazette (Aylesbury)— Saturday 
Bucks Herald (Aylesbury)- Saturday 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Cambridge Cbronlcle— Saturday 
Cambridge Independent and Hunting- 
don Gazette — Saturday 
Cambridge Advertiser — Wednesday 
Wisbech Star in the East— Saturday 

CHESHIRE. 
Chester Chronicle— Friday 
Chester Conrant— Tuesday 
Chester Gazette— Thursday 
Cheshire Reformer (Stockport)— Sat. 
Macclesfield Courier- Saturday 
Stockport Adrertiser— Friday 

CORNWALL. 
Cornwall Gazette (Truro)— Friday 
Falmouth Comabian- Thursday 
Falmouth Express— Saturday 
Falmouth Packet— Saturday 
Lean's Engine Reporter — Monthly 
West Briton (Truro)— Friday 

CUMBERLAND. 
Carlisle Journal— Saturday 
Carlisle Patriot— Saturday 
Cumberland Pacquet(WhitebaTen)Ttt. 
Whitehaven Herald— Tuesday 

DERBYSHIRE. 
Derby Mercury— Wednesday 
Derby Reporter — Thursday 
DerbyshlreCourier(Chesterlleld)— Sat 
Derbyshire Chronicle (ditto)— Sat. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
Devon Advertiser (Barnstaple) Friday 
Devon Chronicle (Exeter)— Saturday 
Devon Journal (Barnstaple)— Thursd. 
Devonport Independent — Saturday 
Devonport Telegraph— Saturday 
Exeter FlyingPost (Trewman's)— Th. 
Exeter Gazette (Woolmer*8) — Sat, 
Exeter or Western Luminary — Mond. 
Exeter or Western Times— Saturday 
Plymouth Journal- Thursday 
Plymouth Herald— Saturday 
West of England Conservative (Ply- 
mouth) — Wednesday 

DORSETSHIRE. 
Dorset County Chroo . (Dorchester)Th. 
Sherborne Journal— Thursday 
Sherborne Mercury — Monday 

DURHAM. 
Durham Advertiser — Friday 
Durham Chronicle — Friday 
Gateshead Observer— Saturday 
Sunderland Beacon— Wednesday 
Sunderland Herald — Saturday 

ESSEX. 
Chelmsford Chronicle— Friday . 

Essex Herald (Chelmsford)ATuesday 
Essex Standard— (Colchester)— Frid. 
Essex and Suffolk Ttanes (do.) Sat. 
Essex & Herts Mercury (London) Tu 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Cheltenham Chronicle— Thursday 
Cheltenham Free Press, or Stroud 
Intelligencer— Saturday 



Cheltenham Joumal,or Stroud Herald 

Monday 
Cheltenham Looker-On— Saturday 
Gloucester Chronicle — Saturday 
Gloucester Journal— Saturday 

HAMPSHIRE. 
Hampshire Advertiser (Southampton) 

Saturday 
Hampshire Independent (do.)— Sat. 
HampshireTelegraph(Portsmouth) M. 
Hampshire Chronicle (Winchester) M. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Hereford County Press — Saturday 
Hereford Joomal — Wednesday 
Hereford Ttanes— Saturday 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 
County Press (Hertford)— Saturday 
Herts Reformer (ditto)— Saturday 

KENT. 
Canterbury Journal— Saturday 
Canterbury Kent Herald— Thursday 
Canterbury Kentish Gazette— Tuesd. 
Canterbury Kentish Observer— Th. 
Cinque Ports Chronicle (Hastings)— 

Saturday 
Dover Chronicle— Saturday 
Dover Telegraph— Saturday 
Greenwich Gazette— Saturday 
Greenvrich & West Kent Guardian,Sat 
Greenwich Patriot— Saturday 
Maidstone Gazette- Tuesday 
Maidstone Joumed — Tuesday 
Rochester Gazette— Tuesday 

LANCASHIRE. 
Blackburn Gazette— Wednesday 
Blackburn Standard— Wednesday 
Bolton Chronicle— Saturday 
Bolton Free Press— Saturday 
Lancaster Gazette — Saturday 
lAncastcr Guardian— Saturday 
Liverpool Albion— Monday 
Liverixwl Britannia (Jones's for ad- 
vertisements only) — Wednesday 
Liverpool Chronicle- Saturday 
Liverpool Courier — Wednesday 
Liverpool General Advertiser (Gore's) 

Thursday. 
Liverpool Journal— Saturday 
Liverpool Mall— Tues. Thursd. & Sat. 
Liverpool Mercury — Friday 
Liverpool Mercantile Gazette (Myers's 
for advertisements only)— Mond. 
Uverpool Times— Tuesday 
Manchester Advertiser — Saturday 
Manchester Chronicle — Saturday 
Manchester Courier— Saturday 
Manchester Guardian— Wed. & Sat. 
Manchester Journal (for advert.) Sat. 
Manchester Times — Saturday 
Preston Chronicle — Saturday 
Preston Observer— Saturday 
Preston Pilot— Saturday 
Wigan Gazette— Friday 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Leicester Chronicle — Saturday 
Leicester Herald— Wednesday 
Leicester Journal— Friday 
Leicestershlie Mercury, (Leicester) — 

Saturday 
Leicestershire Telegraph, (Loughbio') 

Saturday 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Boston Herald— Tuesday 
Uncolnshire Chronicle, (Stamford) F 
Lincoln Gazette— Tuesday 
Lincoln Standard— Wednesday 
Stamford Mercury— Friday 



MIDDLESEX— (LONDON.) 
DaUy Morning. 
Advertiser 
Chronicle 
Herald 
Post 

Public Ledger 
Times 

Dailji Evening. 
Courier 
Globe 

Shipping Gazette 
Standard 
Sun 

Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
Evening Chmnlde 
Evening Matt 

Tuetday, Tkunday, and Saturday. 
English Chronicle 
St. James's Chronicle 

Monday and Thvrtday. 
Patriot (Religious, Dissenting) 
Record (Religions, Church of Engl.) 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Church of EnglaDdGazette( Religious) 
Course of the Exchange 
nnandal and Commercial Record 
London Gazette (for notices only) 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
Police Gazette 

Monday. 
Christian Advocate (Religious, Diss.) 
County Chronicle 
Magnet * 

Mark Lane Express 
New Farmer's Journal 

Tuesday. 
Mercantile Jonmal 
Trade List 

Wednesday. 
Commercial Gazette 
Social Gazette 
Watchman (Religious, Wealeyan^ 

Thursday. 
Law Chronicle 
Law Gazette 

Friday. 
County Herald 

Saturday. 
Atbenieum 
Colonial Gazette 
Court Journal 
Court Gazette 
Gardener's Gazette 
Jurist 

Legal Observer 
Literary Gazette 
Mining Journal 
Naval and Military Gazette 
Parthenon 
Sunbeam 
Weekly Courier 
Justice of the Peace & Law Recorder 



Age 
Alias 



Saturday and Sunday. 



AQ 

Argus 

Bell's Life in London 

The Charter 

Conservative Journal 

Crown 

Era 

Examiner 

Guide 

London Dispatch 

New Bell's Messenger 

Operative 

Police Recorder 

Railway Times 

Satirift 
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Spectator 
Stranger'a Gaide 
Sunday Times 
United Service Gazette 
Weekly Ctaroolcle 
Weekly Chronicle (Holt's) 
Weekly Dispatch 
Weekly Post 
Weekly True Snn 

SatuTiay and Uonday. 
duunpiOD • 

Friday t Saturday, and Sunday. 
Flaaet 

Saturday, Sunday, and Monday . 
John Bull 

News and Sunday Globe 
Old Bell's Messenger 

Sunday and Monday. 
Observer 

Fint of aery Month. 
British & Foreig:n Commercial Advert. 
Civil Engineer & Architects' Journal 
Statistical Journal 

Tenth 0/ every Month. 
Bent's Literary Advertiser 
FinI and Fifteenth of entry Month. 
Publisher's Circular 

Months, Fir$t Wednadtty. 
Ecclesiastical Gazette 

Secoiui Wednetday In Month. 
Christian Spectator 
Postage Clnmlar — Occasionally 
Racing Calendar — Occasionally 
South AustraUan Record 

Twice a Month, Wednesday. 
British Emancipator 

MOKMOUTHSHIRE. 
Monmouth Beacon (Monmouth) — Sat. 
Monmouth Merlin (Newport)— Sat. 

NORFOLK. 
Norfolk Chronicle (Norwich)— Sat. 
Norwich Mercury— Saturday 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Northampton Herald— Saturday 
Northampton Mercury— Saturday 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Newcastle Chronicle— Saturday 
Newcastle Conrant— Friday 
Newcastle Journal — Saturday 
NortheruLlberator- (Newcon T.)8at. 
Tyne Mercury- Tuesday 

NOTTrNGHAMSHIRE. 
Nottingham Journal— Friday 
Nottingham Mercury— Saturday 
Nottingham Review— Saturday 

OXFORDSHIRE. 
Oxford Chronicle— Saturday 
Oxford Herald- Saturday 
Oxford Journal— Saturday 

RUTLANDSHIRE.— iVoiu. 
SHROPSHIRE. 
SaloplanJonmal(Shrew8bury)— Wed. 
Shrewsbury Chronicle— Friday 
Shrewsbory Reporter— Friday 
Shrewsbury News— Saturday 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Bath Chronicle— Thursday 
Bath Figaro— Saturday 
Bath Gazette— Tuesday 
Bath Guardian — Saturday 
Bath Herald— Saturday 
Bath Journal — Monday 
Bristol Gazette— Thursday 
Bristol Journal (Felix Farley's)— Sat. 
Bristol Mercury — Saturday 
Bristol Mirror— Saturday 
SomersetConstitution (Bath) Saturday 
Somerset Gazette (Taunton) Saturday 
Taunton Courier— Wednesday 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Staffordshire Advertiser (Staf.) — Sat. 
Staffordshire Examiner(Lichfield) Sat. 
Staffordshire Gazette (ditto) Wedn. 
StafTordshire Mercury (Hanley)— Sat. 
WolverhamptonChrooicle — Wednesd. 

SUFFOLK. 
Bury Herald— Wednesday 



BturPost tt Norwich E.AngUan,Wed. 
Ipswich Journal— Saturday 
Suflblk Chronicle (Ipswich)— Sat. 

SURREY. 
There are not any papers printed in 
this county, but the following are 
circulated by Agents. 

County Chronicle (Londor^ Mon. ev. 
County Herald (ditto) Fiid. ev. 
Sorrey Standard (ditto) Frid.ev. 

SUSSEX. 
Brighton Gazette — Thursday 
Brighton Guardian — Wednesday 
Brighton Herald— Saturday 
Brighton Patriot— Tuesday 
Sussex Advertiser (Lewes) — Monday 
Sussex Agricultural £xpresE(da.) Sat. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 
Birmingham Advertiser— Thursday 
Birmingham Gazette CAris's)— Mond. 
Birmingham Journal — Saturday 
Coventry Herald— Friday 
Coventry Standard— Friday 
Leamington Chronicle— Thursday 
Leamington Spa Courier — Saturday 
Midland Counties Herald— Thursday 
Warwick Advertiser— Saturday 

WESTMORELAND. 
Kendal Mercury— Saturday 
Westmoreland Gazette (Kendal) — Sat. 

WILTSHIRE. 
Devizes Gazette— Thursday 
Salisbury Herald — Saturday 
Salisbury Journal— Monday 
Wiltshire Independent (Devizes) — Th. 
Wiltshire Standard (Malmsbnry) Sat. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Kidderminster Messenger and Ten 

Towns' Gazette— Friday 
Worcester Chronicle— Thursday 
Worcestershire Guardian (Worcester) 

Saturday 
Worcester Herald— Saturday 
Worcester Jonmal— Thursday 

YORKSHIRE. 
Bradford Observer— Thursday 
Doucaster Chronicle — Saturday 
Doncaster Gazette— Friday 
Halifiiz & Hndderafield Express— Sat. 
Halifax Guardian- Saturday 
Harrogate Advertiser— Monday 
Harrogate Gazette — Saturday 
Hull Advertiser— Friday 
Hull Herald— Thursday 
Hull Observer — Tuesday 
Hull Packet— Friday 
Hull Rockingham — Saturday 
Hull Saturday Journal- Saturday 
Hull Times- Friday 
Leeds Intelligencer— Saturday 
Leeds Mercury— Saturday 
Leeds Northern Star— Saturday 
Leeds Times — Saturday 
Scarborough Herald — Thursday 
Sheffield Chronicle— Saturday 
Sheffield Independent- Saturday 
Sheffield Iris— Tuesday 
Sheffield Mercury— Saturday 
Sheffield Patriot— Tuesday 
West Riding Herald (Wakefield)— Fr. 
York Chronicle — Wednesday 
York Courant— Thursday 
York Gazette — Saturday 
York Herald— Saturday 
Yorkshlreman (York)— Saturday 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED. 
Berwick Advertiser— Saturday 
Berwick and Kelso Warder— Sat. 



WALES. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Silurian (Brecon)— Saturday 

CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
Carmarthen Journal — Friday 
Welshman (Carmarthen)- Friday 



CARNARVONSHIRE. 

Carnarvon Herald— Saturday 
North Wales Chronicle (Bangw)— Tu 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

Cambrian (Swansea) — Saturday 
Merthyr Guardian and Glamorgan- 
shire Advertiser (Merthyr TydviU 
Saturday 

MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Y Brytwn (Bala) — 1st of every montb 

FLINTSHIRE. 
Cronld yrOes (Mold)— Monday 

BRITISH ISLjINDS. 

GUERNSEY. 
Channel Islands' Gazette (Guernsey) 

Wednesday and Saturday 
Guernsey Comet — Monday & Tbors. 
Guernsey Gazette — Saturday 
Guernsey Star— Monday & Thursday 

JERSEY. 
Jersey Argus — Tuesday 
Jersey British Press — ^Tues. & Friday 
Jersey Chronique de — Satonday 
Jersey Constitutional — Saturday 
Jersey Impartial — Wednesday 
Jersey Journal de Commerc^— Sat 
Jersey News- Friday 
Jersey Patriot— Tuesday 
Jersey Times— Tuesday & Friday 

ISLE OF MAN. 
Manx Advertiser (Douglas)— Taei. 
Manx Liberal ditto —Sat. 

Manx Sun ditto — Friday 

Mona's Herald ditto — Taesd. 



SCOTLAND. 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Aberdeen Constltntiooal — Saturday 
Aberdeen Herald — Saturday 
Aberdeen Journal— Wednesday 
Arbroath Herald— Friday 
Arbroath Journal— Saturday 

AYRSHIRE. 
Ayr Advertiser — Thursday 
Ayr Observer— Monday 
Ayrshire Examiner 
Kilmarnock Journal — Friday 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 
John O'Groat's Journal (Wick)— FT. 

DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 
Dumfries Courier— Wednesday 
Dumfries Galloway Register 
Dumfries Herald — Friday 
Dumfries Times— Wednesday 

EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh Advertiser— Tues. and FT. 

Edinburgh and Leith Advertiser (for 
advertisements only) - Saturday 

Edinburgh Caledonian Mercury- 
Monday, Thursday, and Saturday 

Edinburgh Evening Courant- Mon- 
day, Tliursday, and Saturday 

Edinburgh Evening Post— Saturday 

Edinburgh Gazette (by authority . for 
notices only)— Tuesday and Frid. 

Edinburgh Observer— Tues. and Fr. 

Edinburgh Scotsman— Wed. & SaL 

Edinburgh Scottish Pilot— Wednesd. 

Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle— Sat 

Edinburgh Weekly Journal— Wed. 

FIFESHIRE. 
Fife Herald (Cupar)— Thursday 
Fifeshire Journal (Cupar)— Thonday 

FORFARSHIRE, or ANGUS. 
Dnndee Advertiser — Friday 
Dundee Chronicle — Thursday 
Dundee Courier — Tuesday 
Montrose Review — Friday 
Montrose Standard — Friday 

HADDINGTO.V. 
KSLtt Lothian AdverJser 
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INVERNKSS-SHIRB. 
tuTernesa Courier— Wednraday 
Inrcmess Herald— Thursday 

LANARKSHIRE. 
Glasgow Argu»— Monday tc Thursday 
Olaagow Chronicle— Mon. Wed.& Fr. 
Olasgow Cooriei^-Tues. Th. and Mat. 
Glasgow Constltational— Wed.ft Sat. 
Glasgow Evening Fust— Saturday 
Glasgow Heiald — Monday & Friday 
Glasgow Jonmal— Thursday 
Glasgow Reformers' Gazette — Sat. 
Glasgow Scottish Guardian- Tu.&Fr. 
Glasgow Scots' Times- Wed. & Sat. 

MORAYSHIRE, or ELGIN. 
Elgin Courant— Friday 
Forres Gazette— Saturday 

PERTHSHIRE. 
Perthshire Advertiser [Perth]— Th. 
Perth Chronicle [Perth]— Th. 

Perth jhireConstitntional [ Perth] — W. 
Perthshire Cooiier [Perth]— Th. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 
Greenock Advertiser — Mon. and Th. 
Paisley Advertiser— Saturday 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Kelso Chronicle— Friday 
Kelso Mail— Monday and Thursday 

STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Sttrling Journal and Advertiser— Fr. 
Stirling Observer— Thursday 

WIGT0N8HIRE. 
Galloway Register [Straniaer]- Fr. 

SHETLAND ISLANDS. 
Shetland Journal [puhlished In Lon- 
don] — Monthly 

IRELAND. 

ANTRIM. 
Belfast Commercial Chronicle— Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Saturday 
Belfast News Letter— Tues. ft Friday 
Belikst Nonhem Whig- Tu.Th.& Sat. 
BeUast Reformei^Friday 
Belfast Standard— Saturday 
Ubter Times [Belfast]- Tn.Th.ft Sat. 
Ulster Missionary [Belfast] 

CARLOW. 
Callow Sentinel— Saturday 
Leinster Independent [Carlow]— Sat. 

CLARE. 
Clare Journal [Ennis]— Mon. & Th. 



Analyst, (The) Quarterly 

Annual Register, 8to 

Army List 

Annual ditto, 8vo 

Asiatic Journal 

Athenaium, Weekly 

Baptist Magazine 

Baptist Children's Magazine 

Baptist Reporter 

Beau Monde 

Bentley's Miscellany 

Blackwood's Magazine 

Blackwood's Lady's Fashions 

Blaine's Encycloiuedia of Rural Spotts 

Botanical Magazine (Cnrtis's} 

Botanical Register (Edwards's) 

British Critic & Theol. Review, QiHir. 

British Magazine 

British Famiei's Magazine, Quarltrif 

British and Foreign Review, Quarterly 

Brit. & For. Medical Review,Qi»irter(jr 

Carthusian, (The) Quarterty 

Catholic Magazine 

Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. Wak 

Child's Companion 

Child's Magazine (Mason's) 

Children's Friend 

Children's Missionary Magazine 

Christian Guardian 

Christian Messenger 

Christian Observer 



CORK. 

Cork Constitution— Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday 

Cork Southern Reporter— Tnesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday 

Cork Standard— Mon. Wed. & Friday 

DONEGAL. 
Ballysbannon Herald— Friday 

DOWN. 
Downpatrick Recorder — Saturday 
Newry Examiner — Wednesday ft Sat. 
Newry Telegraph— Tues. and Mday 

DUBLIN. 

Dublin Evening Freeman's Journal — 

Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 

Dublin Evening MaU-M. W. and Fr. 

Dublin Evening Packet— Tuesday, 

Thursday, and Saturday 
Dublin Evenlos Poet — Tuesday, 

Thursday, and Saturday 
Dublin Freeman's Journal— Daily 
Dublin Philanthropist— Saturday 
Dublin Monitor— Tnesday, Thursday, 

and Saturday 
Dublin Gazette [by authority: for 
notices only] — Tuesday and Frid. 
Dublin General Advertiser [for ad- 
vertisements only] — Saturday 
Dublin Literary Gazette— Saturday 
Dublin Mercantile Advertiser— Mon. 
Dublin Homing Register— Dally 
Dublin PUot— Mond. Wedn. ft Friday 
Dublin Saunders' News Letter— Daily 
Dublin Record— Monday and Thurs. 
Dublin Warder— Saturday 
Dublin Weekly Freeman's Jour.- Sat. 
Dublin Weekly Register— Saturday 
Dublin Temperance Gazette 
Dublin Morning Herald— Dally 
Dublin Medical Press— Wednesday 

BAST MEATH. 
Athlone Sentinel— Friday 

FERMANAGH. 

Ennisklllen Chronicle [Ennisk,]- Th. 
Fermanagh Reporter [ditto]— Th. 

GALWAY. 
ConnaugbUoumaUGalway] — M.&Th 
Galway Advertiser — Saturday 
Oalway Patriot— Wednesday ft Sat. 
Tuam Herald— Saturday 

Kerry. 

Kerry Evening Post [Tialee] —Wed- 
nesday and Saturday 
Tralee Mercury- Wednesday 



PERIODICALS. 

Christian Reformer 

Christian Remembrancer 

Christian Physician 

Christian Teacher, Quarterly 

Christian Lady's Magazine 

Christian Pioneer 

Christian Examiner 

Christian Child's Faithful Friend 

Church of England Magazine, HVeWjr 

Church of England Review, Oi<a'*«''jf 

Chureh Missionary Record 

Church of Scotland Magazine 

Churchman 

City Mission Magazine 

Civil Engineer and Arch.'s Journal 

Congregational Magazine 

Cottage Magazine 

Cottager's Monthly Visitor 

Cottager's FWend 

Court Magazine 

Curtis's Entomology 

Cyclopsedia of Anatomy 

Cyclopedia of Surgery 

Dallas's Cottager's Guide 

Dearden's Miscellany, Jan. 1, 1839 

Dublin Medical Journal, m atlemate 

months 
Dublin Review, Quarterly 
Dublin University Magazine 
East India Magazine 
East IndU Register, Half-yearly 



KILDARE— ATimr. 

KILKESNY. 
Kilkenny Journal— Wed. and Sat. 
KUkenny Moderator— Wed. and Sat. 

KING'S COUNTY— Wcme. 

LEITRIM— Arofie. 

LIMERICK. 

Limerick Chronicle— Wed. and Sat. 

IJmerick Standard— Tues. and Frid. 

Limerick Star and Evening Post— 

Tuesday and Friday 

LONDONDERRY. 
Ix>ndonderry Journal — Tuesday 
Londonderry Sentinel— Saturday 
Londonderry Standard— Wed. ft Sat. 

LOUTH. 
Drogheda Argus— Saturday 
Drogbeda Conservative— Saturday 
Drogheda Journal— Tues. and Sat. 

MAYO. 

Mayo Constitution [Castlebar]— Tues- 
day and Friday 
Mayo Telegraph [ditto]— Wednesday 
Mayo Missionary Herald [AchillJ— 
Monthly 

QUEEN'S COUNTY. 
Leinster Express [Maryborough] Sat. 

ROSCOMMON. 
Roacommon Gazette [Boyle]— Sat. 
Roaconunon Journal- Friday 

SLIGO. 
Sllgo Champion— Saturday 
SUgo Jonrnal-^Friday 

TIPPERARY. . 

Clonmel Advertiser- Wed. ft Sat. 
Clonmel Herald— Wed. ft Sat 
TIpperary Constitution (Clonmel)- 

Tnesday and Friday 
TIpperary Free Press (do.)Wed.& Sat. 

WATERFORD. 
Waterford Chronicle— Tu. Th. and Sat. 
Waterford Mail— Wed. and Saturday 
Waterford Mirror— Mon.Wed.and Sat 
Waterford Weekly Chronicle— Sat. 
Weekly News Letter— .Saturday 

WESTMEATH. 
Westmeath Guardian [Mullingar] Th. 

WEXFORD. 

Wexford Conservativo— Wed. & Sat. 

Wexford Independent— Wed. ft Sat. 

WICKLOW— AToiw. 



Eclectic Review 

Edinburgh Journal of Nat. History 
Edinburgh Medical Journal, Quarterly 
Edinburgh Review, Quarterly 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, Q, 
Edinburgh Christian Instructor 
Educational Magazine 
EI Instructor 
Encyclopiedla Britannica 
Encyclo. Metropolitana, Quarterty 
Entomological Magazine 
Evangelical Magazine 
Evangelical Renter 
Evangelist 
Family Library 
Farmer's Magazine 
Female's Advocate 
Floral Cabinet 

Floricttltural Cabinet (Hanison's) 
Floricultural Mag. (Mamock's) 
Foreign Review, Quarterly 
Fraser's Magazine 
Fteemason's Review, Quarterly 
Friendly Visitor 
General Baptist Repository 
Gentleman's Magazine 
Gentleman's Magazine of Fashions 
Gospel Magazine 
Gospel Herald 
Gospel Standard 
Home Missionary Magazine 
6 E 
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Horticultonl Journal 

iDteUectnal Repcnltoiy, Quartertj/ 

Inquirer 

Iriah Fanner 

Jardine's Natuialkit's Library 

Jardlne'B Annals of Natural History 

Jewisti Intelligence 

Journal of Statistical Society 

Jurist (The) Weekly 

Lady's Pocket Magazine 

Lady's Cabinet of Fashion 

Lady's Gazette of Fashion 

Lancet, Weekly 

Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia 

Law Journal 

Law Magazine, Quarterly 

Law List, Annually 

Legal Guide, Weekly 

Legal Observer, Weekly 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge 

Library of Useful Knowledge, Weekly 

Literary Gazette, Weekly 

Llvesey's Moral Reformer 

London Journal of Arts 

London Monthly Miscellany 

London and Paris Fashions 

London Saturday Journal, Weekly 

Lond. & Westminster ReTiew.Qnorfer 

Loudon's Gardener's Magazine 

Loudon's Natural History 

Loudon's, Mrs., Flower Garden 

Lowndes' British Librarian 

Magazine of Domestic Economy 

Haund's Botanic Garden 

Maund's Botanist 

Mechanic's Magazine, Weekly 

Medical Gazette, Weeklu 

Medico-Chir.Joum. (Johnson's; Quar. 

Methodist Magazine 

Methodist New Connexion Magazine 

Metropolitan Magazine 

Mining Review 

Mirror, Weekly 

Mirror of Parliament, Weekly 

Missionary Gleaner 

Missionary Register 

Missionary Magazine 

Montlily Magazine 

Monthly Review 

Monthly Belle Assemble 

Monthly Chionicle 

Monthly Law Magazine 



Mother's Magazine 

Musical World, Weekly 

Naturalist (The) 

Nautical Magazine 

Navy List, Quarterly 

New Monthly Magazine 

New Sporting Magazine 

New World of Fashion 

North American Review, Quarterly 

Numismatic Chronicle 

Orthodox Journal, Weekly 

Parbury's Oriental Herald 

Paxtun's Magazine of Botany 

Peony Cyclopaedia 

Penny Magazine 

Penny Mechanic 

Penny Pulpit 

Penny Sunday Reader, Weekly 

Philosophical Magazine 

Phrenological Journal 

PUot 

PiunocksGuideto Knowledge, (CeeMjf 

Presbyterian Review, Quarterly 

Protestant Preacher, Weekly 

Pulpit, (The) Weekly 

Quarterly Review 

Quarterly Journal of Agriculture 

Railway Magazine 

Rampart (The) 

Refuge (The) 

Repertory of Arts 

Revivalist 

Sacred Star 

Saturday Magazine 

Scottish Christian Herald 

Scottish Congregational Magazine 

Servant's Magazine 

Soldier's and Sailor's Magazine 

Sowerby's Botany, Weektu 

Spiritual Magazine and Zion's Casket 

Sporting Magazine 

Sporting Review 

Sportsman (The) 

Statutes, Public Weekly 

Stephens's Episcopal Magazine 

Sunbeam 

Sunday School Teacher 

Tait's Edinburgh Magazine 

Teacher's Offering 

Temperance Penny Magazine 

Terapeiance Intelligencer 

Theological Library 



Townsend's Costumes 

Townsend's CoifTntes 

Town and Country Magazine 

Tract Magazine 

United SOTice Journal 

Ure's Dictionary of Arts, fte. Weeklt 

Veterinarian 

Village Churchman 

Village Magazine 

Visitor (The) 

Ward's Miscellany 

Weekly ClirisUan Teacher 

Wealeyan Preacher 

Wesleyan Association Magazine 

World of Fashion 

Young Men's Magazine 

Youth's Magazine 

Youth's Instructor 

Zion's Trumpet 

REPORTS 



COURTS OF LAW AND EQUITY. 

House of Lords. — Clark and FhudT 

— BUgh. 
CAancerji.— Mylne and Craig. 
RolU Court.— Keeoe. 
Vice Chancellor. — Simons. 
King's BmrA.—Adolphns and Ellis- 
Neville and Perry 
Pointt of Proctice.— Dowllng's Pne. 

tlce Cases. 
Cofflmim P/eof.^Blngbam'BNewCssa 

— Scott's Reports. 
Exchequer. — Meeson and Welsby. 
Exchequer— Equity Side. — Yoonp h 

Collyer. 
Nisi Prius. — Moody and Robintoo— 

Carxington and Payne. 
Admiralty. — Haggard. 
Privy Council. — Moore. 
East India Appeals.^Moote. 
Ecclesiastical. — Curteis 
BonArrvp^cy.— Deacon— Montana sikI 

Ayrton. 
Magistrate's Reports.— tleviU ft Peny 
CroumCasesIieserved.—'Moodj'iCrvn 

Cases. 
Statutes. — Anndally. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 

' Sir, it is the great excellence of a writer to put into his book as much as bis book will hold" 
" Let it be book'd with the rest"— SuAKsrsARx. 



P. K. William Young Ottley, F. S. A. was bom Aug. 8, 
1771, and died May 26, 1836. 

P. tuB. For Joseph Athias read Tobias Athias. 

P. 647. On a marble tablet fixed against the west front 
of the methodist meeting at Edmonton, supporting an 
nm, like a covered dish on a foot, Is this inscription, com- 
memorating the relict of Mr. deputy Kent ;— " Near this 
monument He the mortal remains of Mary Kent, who ex- 
changed this world of sin for the realms of peace and joy, 
March 3, 1803, aged one hundred and four years." 

P. 668. Dr. Edward Young died April 13, 176s, aged 84. 

P. 713. Jeremy Bentham died June 6, 1833, aged 84. 

F. 743. Sir Charles Wilkins died May 13, 1830, aged 89. 

P. 7<7- Lord North died Aug. s, 1792. 

P. 764. Thomas, lord Ersklne, died Nov. 17, 1817. 

P. 776. James Boaden, editor of the Oracle, was bom at 
Whitehaven, In 176!, and died Feb. l6, I839. He was the 
author of the Life of J. P. Kembte, Mrs. Siddons, &c. 

P.777. Rev. William Beloe was bom at Norwich, in 
■ 796, and died April 11, 1917. 

P. 784. Dr. John Walcot died at Somers Town, London, 
Jan, 13, I819, in his Slst year. Perhaps hardly any poet 
since Shakspeare Illustrated his works with more abundant 
allusions derived from the sources of nature ; or a more 
original Junius. He retained his faculties to the last. 

P. 789. Thomas Bowden died Feb, 26, 1836, aged 68. 

P, 793. George Longman, esq. died Nov. S3, 1833. 

P. 793. William Godwin, was bom at Wisbech, Cam- 
bridgeshire, March 3, 1796, and died April 7. 1838. He 
received for his work on Political Justice, ^00 ; Caleb 
WitUams, £9< ; and St. Leon, four hundred guineas. 

P. 793. Hannah More was bom 1749, died Sept 7, 1833. 



I P. 799, dele the two lines concerning newspapert U 
I Constantinople. 

I P. 796. John Mackinlay died in Soatbampton-street, 

i London, June 13, 1821, aif-ed 79 years. He was the father 

of Mr. Mackinlay, formerly a bookseller in the Strand. 

P. 809. Matthew Wilkes died Jan. 29, 1829, a^ >3. 

P. 83(>. Joseph Mawmandied Sept. 13, I827, agediixtr. 
eight years. He was a very Intelligent man, and spirited 
publisher ; also an author, having published in 1S05 la 
8vo. volume, entitled An Excursion to the Highlasdi »f 
Scotland, and the English Lakes, ^c. 

P. 833. For Harriot Hart read John Harriot Hart. 

P. 840. Markham Craig died during his imprisonmeat. 

P. 89<.Mrs. E.C. Knight died at ParU, Feb. 1838, sgei tl. 

P. 899. Dr. John Trussler died June, 1820, aged 89. 

P. 876. The note, JoAa Briggs, should be placed lut, 
and marked thus t 

P. 693. The rev. R. Polwhele died March 4, 1 838, tffAn- 

P. 949. John Talbot, son of Matthew Talbot, and brothet- 
In-Iaw of Mr. E. Baines, died March 37, 1839, in his slity- 
sixth year. He had occupied a confidential situation is 
the office of the Leeds Mercury for thiity-flve years. His 
son, the rev. Edward Talbot, resides at Tenterdeo, Kent 

1832, May. The Dublin Printers' Asylum Instituted. 

1839, March 30. Died, Jauks Tali., who held arespoa- 
sible situation in the Pitt Press, Cambridge, aped liftT 
years. Mr. Tall served his apprenticeship In that estab- 
lishment : in Feb. 1809, he was appointed snperlntendest 
of the stereotype foundry, and in July, 1830, overseer of 
the press department, which he held till his death. Bit 
assiduity, fidelity, and pleasing deportment, gained bio 
the esteem of a large circle of friends. He left a widov. 
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A Chronological IntUjc of the Towiu and Countries in which the art of Printing 
is knotim to have been exercised. 



14*7 Heotz, Germanjr 
imia BambeiYt do. 
t4<« Sabiaco, Italy 

Aagsburg, GennaDy 
I4M Cologne, do. 

ReutUgen, do. 
M07 EUTille or KUeld, do. 

Rome, Italy 

Toare, France 
1409 Milan, Italy 

Venice do. 

1470 Beiona, Svritzerland 
Budn, Poland 
Foligno, Italy 
Nuremberg, Germany 
Paris, France 
Trevi, Italy 
Verona, Italy 

1471 Bologna, Italy 
Ferrara, do. 
Florence, do. 
Naples, do. 
Pavia, do. 
Spire, Germany 
Strasborg, France 
Trcviso, Ittly 

147« Alost, Flanders 

Antwerp, Belgium 

Cremona, Italy 

Fivizzauo, do. 

Jesi, do. 

Mantua, do. 

Mons Regalis 

Parma, Italy 

Padua, do. 
■ 473 Brescbia,do. 

Bruges, Netherlands 

Bnda, Hungary 

EasUngen, Wirtemberg 

lAOgingen, Bavaria 

l>0UTaln, Netherlands 

Lyons, France 

Menburg, Saxony 

Messina, Sicily 

Utrecht, Netherlands 

Ulm, Wirtemberg 

Vicenza, Italy 
1474 Basle or Basil, Switzerl. 

Brussels, Belgium 

Como, Italy 

Genoa, do. 

SaTona,do. 

Turin, do. 

Valentia, Spain 

Marihanssen, Germany 

Westminster, England 
■475 Barcelona, Spain 

Blanbentn, Wirtemberg 

Burgdotif, Hanover 

CagU, Italy 

Caselle, Sardinia 

Deventer, Holland 

Lubec, Lower Saxony 

Modena, Italy 

Pilsen, Bohemia 

Perouse orPemgia,ltaiy 

Piacenza, Italy 

Reggio, Naples 

San^ossa, Spain 
>4r() Angers, France 

Polliano, Italy 



1476 Rostock, Saxony 
Seville, Spain 
Trent, Austria 

1477 Ascoli, Italy 
Aojoy, Fiance 

Delft. Holland [land 
GondaorTergon, Hol- 
Lucca, Italy 
Palermo, Sicily 
Reichenstein, Germany 

1478 Chablies, France 
CoUe, Tuscany 
Coseoza, Naples 
Eicbstadt, Franconia 
Geneva, Switzerland 
Prague, Bohemia 
Schusseniled, Switzerl. 
Vlenne, France 

1479 Lerida, Spain 
Novi, Italy 

Nimeguen, Netherlands 
Poitiers, France 
Pigncrol, Piedmont 
Segorbe, Spain 
Sienna, Italy 
Toulouse, France 
Toscolano, Italy 
Wuitzburg, Germany 
ZwoU, Netherlands 

1480 £t. Alban's, England 
Cividad di FMuU, Italy 
Caen, France 
Culembo'irg, Netherl. 
Hasselt, do. 
Leipsic, Upper Saxony 
London, England 
Nonantola, Italy 
Oudenarde, Flanders 

14gj Aurach. Wirtemberg 
Casal di S Vaso, Italy 
Ligniu, Silesia 
Pasan, Bavaria 
Rougemont, Burgundy 
Salamanca, Spain 
Saluzzo, Sardinia 
Urbino, Italy 

148S Aqoila, Naples 

Coburg, Upper Saxony 
Erfurt, Germany 
Memmingen, do. 
Promentour 
ReutUngen, Germany 
Vienna, Austria 
Zamora, Spain 

1463 Ghent, Netherlands 
Girona, Spain 
Haarlem, Holland 
Le>den, Holland 
Magdeburg, Lr. Saxony 
Pisa, Italy 
Rouen, France 
Schiedam, Holland 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Troyes, France 

Ug4 Bois-le-Duc, D.Brabant 
Chambery, Savoy 
Londeac, France 
Rennes, do. 
Sondno, Italy 
Udina, Austrian Italy 
Winterbcrg, Bohemia 



1485 Burgos, Spain 
Heidelberg, Germany 
Peseta, Tuscany 
Ratlsbon, Bavaria 
Sora or Soria* 
Vercelll, Italy 
Xercia, Spain 

1486 Abbeville, France 
Brunn, Bohemia 
Casal-.Maggiore, Italy 
Ctaivas, Piedmont 
Granada, Spain 
Munich, Bavaria 
Munster, Germany 
Sieswick, Denmark 
Toleda, Spain 
Viqueria, Sardinia 

1487 Besancon, France 
Gaeta, Naples 
Ingolstadt, Bavaria 
Murcia, Spain 

1488 Frisia, Friesland 
Gradisca, Corinthia 
Tarazona, Spain 
Tolosa, do. 
Viterbo, Italy [Spain 

1489 San Colgat del VaUes, 
Haf{uenan, France 
Kuttenb«rg, Bohemia 
Lisbon, Portugal 
Pampelnna, Spain 

1400 Constantinople, Turkey 

Dol, France 

Grenoble, do. 

Orleans, France 

Portici, near Naples 
'491 Angouleme, France 

Cracow, Poland 

DUon, France 

Hamburgh, Lr. Saxony 

Nozanum 

Wadsteln, Sweden 
'<!" Leira, Portugal 

Zinna, Prussia 

1493 Acqul, Italy 
Climl, France 
Copeiibagcn, Denmark 
Frledberg, Baden 
Luneburg, Lr. Saxony 
Macon, France 
Nantes, do, 
Tzcbemigov, Russia 
Valladolid, Spain 

1494 Braga, Portugal 
Monte-rey, Spain 
Oppenhelm, Germany 

149t Forii, Italy 

Freisgenn, Bavaria 
Limoges, France 
Scandiano, Italy 
Schoouhoven,SHolland 

1496 Offenburg, Germany 
Provins, France 
Tours, do. 

1497 Avij;non, do. 
Barco, Italy 
Carmagnola. Piedmont 

U9U Tubingen, Wirtcmborj; 
1499 Antteguier, France 

Madrid, Spain 

Mont-serrat, do. 



1499 Tarragona, Spain 

1500 Jaen, do. 
Munich, Bavaria 
Olmutz, Austria 
Perpignan, France 
Pfortzneim, Germany 

IMI Metz, France 

Schrattental, Austria 
1M» AIcaIadeHeiiares,Spaln 

Fano, Italy 
1503 Breslau, SUesla [Italy 

Colles Vallls Trumpie, 

Perigueux, France 

Wittemburg, Saxony 
4 Frankfort on the Oder.G 

Medina delCampo,Spain 

Peaaro, Italy 

Zwiefalten, Germany 
1503 Constance, Bavaria 

Toul, I-Yance 
150(1 Carpi, Italy 

Engadin, orjunthal, 
Switzerland 
507 Bellovisum 

Coni, Piedmont 

St. Dicy, France 

Edinburgh, Scotland 

Frankfort on the Maine, 
Germany 

Logrono, Spain 

1508 Ripon, Denmark, Jutl. 
Trlno, Piedmont 

1509 Brunswick,LowSaxony 
Ottembura, Germany 
York, England 

Beverley, do. 

Nancy, France 

Upaal, Sweden 
151 1 Snderskoping, do. 

Vall'ombrosa, Tuscany 
ISia Darlach, Germany 

Leon, Spain 
I51S Foesombrone, Italy 

1514 Ancona, do. 
Landshnt, Bavaria 
Southwark, England 
Worms, Germany 

1515 ElberAeld, Prussia 
ISIS Bari, Naples 

Colmbra, Portugal 

1517 Arras, France 
Carcassone, do. 
Salo. Austrian Italy 
WUna, Lithuania 

1518 Asti, Piedmont 

Jung Buntzlau, Bohem 
Mindelhcim, Bavaria 
Nicolas du Port, France 
Ortuona a Mara, Naples 
Schelstadt, Germany 

1519 Arhusen, Denmark 
Mirandolo, Italy 
Steckelburg, Franconia 

1520 Ebemburg, Germany 
Halle, Upper Saxony 
Halberstadt, Westphalia 
Meissen, Saxony 

'li21 Cambridge, England 
Evora, Portugal 
Rlmint, Italy 
Zurich, Switzerland 
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issa Heaux, France 

Steloberg, Germany 

I SIS Altenbarg, Up. Saxony 
Amsterdam, Holland 
Colmar, Ftance 
Grimm, Germany 
Zwickau, Up. Saxony 

ISSi Dresden, Saxony 
Eisenach, do. 
Raguco, Atutrlan Dal- 
matla 

I53t Cesena, Italy 
' Nordlingen, Snabia 
Tavistock, England 

1517 Marpurg, Germany 

159b Lacerne, Switzerland 
Malmoe, Sweden 
Wiburp, Denmark 

tS99 Bourdeaux, France 

1530 Baeas, do. 
Holum, Iceland 
Oels, Prussian Silesia 

1531 EtUngen, Baden 

1533 Isny, orYsni, Germany 
1533 Cronstandt,TransylTan 

Nenfchatel, Switzerland 

Novara, Italy 
1634 Embden, East Ftiesland 

Roschlld, Denmark 
1535 St. Denis, neat Paris 

Prato. Brescia 
153(1 Halle, Soabia 

1538 Tortosa, Spain 
Solingen, Westphalia 

1539 Berne, Switzerland 

1540 Bourges, France 
Majorca.cap. of Majorca 
Mens, Netherlands 

1541 Estella, Spain 

Nagy Sigeth, Hungary 
WoUenbuttle, Saxony 

1543 Minden, Prussia 

1543 Bonne, do. 
Cento, Italy 
Wesel, Prussia 

1644 Icbenhausen, Bavatia 

1545 Ayranches, France 
Agen, Guienne, do. 
Bincfa, Netherlands 
Dartmund, Prussia 
Jena, Saxony 
Mertda, Spain 
Neubnrg, Bavaria 
Winchester, England 

1646 Brzesci, Polesta 
Le Mans, France 

1547 Hanover, Germany 
Lublin, Poland 
Orense, Spain 

1548 St. Andrew's, Scotland 
Ipswich, England 
Lnklawlce, Poland 
Worcester, England 

1949 Canterbury, ditto 

Mexico, South America 
Ossuna, Spain 
Prague, Bohemia 

1550 Bautzen, Lusatia 
Mondonedo, Spain 

1551 Arrevalo, do. 

Baeza, or Baeca, Spain 
Dublin, Ireland 
Konlgsberg, Prussia 
8ablonetta,Au.strianltaly 

1553 Belgrade,Europ.Turkey 
Pau, France 
Poczatec, Bohemia 

1563 Moscow, Russia 
Sens, France 

1 554 Adrinople,Europ. Turkey 

Greenwich, England 

1 555 OiUingen, Suabta 
Watcrford, Ireland 

1550 Bergamo, Italy 

Lausanne, Switzerland 
1557 Rbeims, France 

Toumay, Netherlands 

Zamoski, Poland 
1548 Ober-Ursel, Germany 

Ripen, or Rlbe, Den- 
mark, Jutland 

Sambor,Au<trian Poland 



4559 Blois, France 

PInczow, Poland 
1560 Puschlaw.Helvetie Rep. 

niiengen, Germany 
IS8I Dusseldorf, Westphalia 

Kozmin, Poland 

Mulhattsen,Pnu. Saxony 
1662 Breidabolstad,IceUnd 

Nieswicz,Russ. Lithuania 
1603 Goa, Hlndostan 

Lemgow, Westphalia 

Safed, Palestine 
1584 BarlBDga, Spain 

Guadalazara, ditto 

Rochelle, Ftance 

Tonmon, ditto 
IS65 Oouay, French Flanders 

Gorlitz, Upper Lusatia 
1 50SClattsenburg,Transylvan 

Eisleben, Upper Saxony 

Liege, Netherlands 

1568 Morges, Switzerland 
Norwich, England 
Thorn, West Prussia 
Villa Manta. Madrid 
Weisscnburg, Transylv. 

1569 S.Lucar de Barrameda 

Spain 

1570 Osma, Spain 
Wegrow, Poland 

I67I Crema, Italy 

Dort, South Holland 
Neustadt, Germany 
Stirling, Scotland 
Visco, Portugal 

1573 Palencia, Spain 
Tudela, ditto 
Zaslaw, Riiss. Lithuania 

1574 Alx, France 
Anteqnera, Spain 
Smalcald, Germany 

1575 Macerata, Italy 
Signenza, Spain 
Ultzen, Germany 

1576 Caller, Sardinia 
Hnesca, Spain 

1577 Malabar coast, E.lndies 
Racow, Lesser Poland 

1678 Berlin, Prussia 
'Laybach, Germany 

Luxembiirg, Netherl. 

Nupufell, Iceland 

Warsaw, Poland 
1579 Gralicz, a castle in 
Moravia 

Grodzisko, Poland 

Ncustadt-an-dcr-Hart, 
France 

Fosen, Prussian Poland 

Stettin, Prussia 
1560 Aoxerre, France 

Helmstailt, Lr. Saxony 

Ostrog, Russian Poland 

Ravenna, Italy 
1683 Amacusia, Japan 

Mechlin or Malines, 
Netherlands 

Middleburg, Walcheren 

Saumur, France 

1583 Angra,oneoftheAzores 
Bilboa, Spain 
Treves or TrieTO,Germ. 
Verdun, France 
Zerbst, Germany . 

1584 Arco, do. 

1585 Bremen, Low. Saxony 
Cordova, Spain 
Herbom, Germany 
Litomiersk, Bohemia 
Orthes, Upper Pyrenees 

1586 Fermo, Italy 
Francker, Holland 
Iverdon, Switzerland 
Lemburg, Poland 
Lima, South America 
Monaco, Sardinia 
Oivieto, Italy 
Vico Equana, or Vico 

di Torrento, Italy 
Zittau, Upper Lusatia 
156? Lodi, Italy 
15B8 Bardt, Pomerania 



1588 Coventry, Kngland 
Fawsley, ditto 
Manchester, ditto 
Montbelliard, France 
Mouseley, England 
Norton, ditto 
Segovia, Spain 
Wandsbeek, Germany 
Warrington, England 
Woolstone, ditto 

1699 Cnenca, Spain 

Rotterdam, S. Holland 
Sedan, France 
Wilmersdorfium,German 

1590 Angra, Tercelri, Azores 
Oratz, Germany 
Macao, China 
ManiUa, FhilUpine Isl. 

1591 Hoflle, Franconia 
Takagus, Japan 

1592 Chartres, France 
Dannhansen, Wirtemb. 
Deosberg, Holland 
Inspnick, Germany 
Loblecz, Llthnaula 
Nangasaqui, Japan 
Nevers, France 
ScaiThausen, Switzerl. 

1593 Amberg, Bavaria 
Belvidere,Earop.Turkey 
The Hagne, Holland 
Hanan, Germany 

1594 Clermont, France 
Marseilles, ditto 
Niort, ditto 

1595 Dantzic, Pmssia 
Langres, France 

1596 Altorf, Franconia 
Antun, France 
Epila, Aragon, Spain 
Pont-a-Monsson, France 
Siegen,PrussianWestph 
Tokis,orTokoesi, Japan 
Uranienburg, Denmark 

1597 Annabnrg, Up. Saxony 
Deux punts, or Zwcy- 

biucken, Germany 
Leuwarden, Netherl. 
Lich, Germany 
Torgau, Piusa. Saxony 
1596 Chaumont en Basslgny, 

France 

1599 Calais, France 
Campen, Netherlands 
CaseUe, Sardinia 
Malaga, Spain 

1600 St. Omer's, France 
Bagnolet, ditto 
Famese, Italy 
Paderbom, Westphalia 

1601 Braunsberg, Prussia 
Chalons sur Marne, Fr. 
Chleti, Naples 
Evreux, France 
Lindau, Bavaria 
Lnben, Prussian Silesia 

1602 Oribuela, Spain 
Valence, Fiance 

1603 Elsinore, Denmark 
Ladenbnrg, Gennany 
Pekin, China 
Prossnitz, Moravia 
Valparaiso, Spain 

1604 Lisle, French Flanders 
Scrravalie, Italy 
8teinfurt,Prus8.Westph. 
Varallo,Italy, Piedmont 

1606 Alcmaer, Holland 
Bergen^op-Zoom, ditto 
Damascus, Syria 
Htldesheiro, Lr. Saxony 
Schweinfurdt, Ftanconi 
Vevay, Switzerland 
Zeymy,Rnas. Lithuania 

1606 Augst, Switzerland 
Galitz, Russia 
Oiesen, Germany 
Kallsz, Greater Poland 
Nismes, France 
Recanti, Italy 
Rotweil, Germany 
Tnngres, Netherlands 



16*7 Anspadt, Bavitia 
CUert,or ()ai(n,Piedaii 
Oera. Upper Saxony 
Goslar, Lower Saxony 
St. Vincent, Spala 
Sarzina, Italy, Genoa 

1608 Senapaniowce.B.P(dsDtf 
Valenclennes,F.Flante 

1609 Enchuyaen, N. HaHsBd 
St. Maloes, Fiance 

V Offenbach, Gennany 
Seblenaiugen, ditto 

1610 Bergeiac, Ftance 
Cadiz, Spain 
Eton, England 
Fontenay, Franoe 
Oioningtn, HoUaad 
Iprea, West Flandot 
Kempten, SnaUa 
Laszcrow, Poland 
Mount Lebanon, Syria 

1611 Amiens, France 
Conegliano, Italy 
Coire, Switzcrlanil 
Darmistadt, Gennaijr 
Dobromil, Bed Roa^ 
Erie, Lithuania 
Hai1>arg, Germany 
Zutphen, Netherludi 

1613 Amheim, Gaelderlsid 
Alt Bnntzlau, Bohemia 
Flecbe, France 
Gtipswaldla, Poounaii 
Jul! Pueblo, Pern, 8.1. 
Neisse, Silesia 
Oporto, Poftagal 
PresburgtLow. Honfajy 

l6ls Charleville, Ftance 

1614 BasU, Spain 
Haderwyck, HoUiul 
Tortona, Italy 

1615 St.PanlTrolaChUesu, 

France 

Breda, Dutch Brabait 

Nagera, Spain 

Geaniana, R.Litiinuii 

ZecZeland 
1618 Faenza, Italy 

Guttstadt, EastPnusi 

MaiUzais.orMsillr.ri. 
1817 Cahors, Fiance 

Leutch, Austria 

Lngny, Ftance 

Mohilow, Europ. Rotdi 

nani. Italy 

1618 Kiew, Russia 
Konigingiatz, BohcBli 
Medina deRioaeco,S|ais 
Molshelm, Alsace 
PDtschaev, Rusils 
Selies, France 

1619 Romanof, Rnssis 
Vlana de foy de Liaa. 

Portugal 

18iOAacbairenbnrg,GeniiaB; 

Benthen, Silesia 

Calmar, Sweden 

Caschau, Up HonpiT 

Nanking, China 

Rondglione. Italy 

Roremond, Netboludi 

Saltzburg, AosUta 

S. Mihlel, Ftance 

i(Sl Btacdano, Italy 
Cothon, Upper Saioor 
Glogau, Silesia 
Ingolstadt; Bavaria 
MacabebcPhllliiiiiie Ii. 
Westeras, Sweden 

l6is Aberdeen, Scotland 
Ath, Netherlands 
Barbastro, Spain 
Fteyatadt, Oemair 
Hoome, Holiand 
Jaraslan, Fidand 
Loevesteln,NetlierIaiKli 
Rintidn, Oennaoy 

1633 Amiternnni, Italy 
Bassano, Italy 
Benfiea, Foitagal 
Strengnes, Swetfen 

1624 Astorga, Spain 
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IS14 FndcriofUdt, Deamuk 
Udw, Spain 

iCU Alancon, France 
CleTes, ditto 
Font tur ScTre, ditto 

I6t6 Amenfoordt, Netberl. 
Beziets. Rrance 
CastiM, ditto 
CooTtny, Flaoden 
Leutmeritz, Bohemia 
Morlaix, Fnuce 
Ravensburs, Bavaria 
Tymau, HooKary 
Xera de la Frontera, 
Spain 

1097 MantUla, ditto 

Odenbnnri I'- Hungary 
Xodez, France 
RottaenburR, Oermany 
St. Qaentin, Ftance 
Soroe, Denmatk 

lOss Baraaow, Lest. Poland 
Boorg en Breaie,France 
Bmntralt, Switzerland 
Codogno, Italy 
Pny, France 
Villa Naera de Ice In- 
fantea, Spain 

lOsg Bellono, Italy 

Oeiimar, Germany 
GostroWp ditto 
Sagao, Prusaian Sileda 
Trieste, Austria 

1030 FlnslUng, Walcberen 
Solly, n«nce 
Toro, Spain 

1031 Oitenborg, Germany 
Osnabarg, Hanover 
Straubiog, Bavaria 

1 Osx Catnapolis, Dooay, Fr. 

Kateinshi, a monastery 
in Russia 

Quediinborg, Saxony 

Racbolium, Bombay 
1 63S Hailbnu, Soabia 
IOm Aix-la-Cbapelle, Vtance 

Leece, Naples 
lOM Unkoping, Sweden 

Uaaa, Prussian Poland 

Znoym, Austria 
1030 CManai, Sicily 

Lintz, Germany 

VlIU Vicoza. Portogal 
tesf Uaetto, Italy 

Montanban, France 

Puebia de los Angeles, 
Mexico 

Temi, Italy 

1038 Glasgow, Scotland 
Riga, European Russia 

1039 Cambridge, N. America 
Namur, France 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

England 
l<40 Almdra, Spain 

Chateau deRicbelleu,Fr. 

Leisina, Aost. Dalmatia 

Sassari. isl. of Sardinia 
l6tl CeMn. SicUy 

ElMngen, West Prussia 

Exila, Sinin 

Kilkenny, Ireland 

Lodeve, France 
104* Abo, Sweden 

Dorpt, Holland 

Ootha, Thnringla 
184S Pistoya, Italy 
1644 Gaillon, France 

Isemia, Naples 

Moulins, France 

Velettri, Italy 
lt4S GInckstadt, Holstetn 

Nykoping, Sweden 

Quevuly, France 

Stralsund, Prussia 
l84t Benevento, Italy 

LaSaossaye, Prance 

Orange, ditto 
IM7 Aries, ditto 

Malta,ial.lntheMediter. 

OUra, Spain 

Ootmarsam, Netherl. 



1048 Aoaiatadt, Thorlogia 
Frledberg, Genoany 
Rochester, EDgiand 
8aardam,NortbBolland 

1049 Cork, Ireland [France 
St. Germain en Laye, 

ISSO Oothenborg, Sweden 
Leghorn, Tuscany 
Liboome, France 
Mootpeliet, ditto 
Puy en Velay, ditto 
TIasfala, Mexico 

l<93 Leith, Scotland 

lOsa Furth, Bavaria 

Saros Patak, Hungary 

18^4 Chalons snrSaone, Fr. 
Utreia, Spain 

lOU Amstadt, Saxony 
Feldkirck, Tyrol 
Monte Chiaro, Sicily 
Todi, Italy 

l060 Annecy, Savoy 

Castel a Mare di Stabia, 

Naples 
Chester, England 
Christiania, Norway 
Colberga, Prussia 

I0S7 School, Switzerland 
Sulzbach, Bavaria 

1038 Smyrna, Asia Minor 
Thiel, Netheilands 

Iflsp Quimper, France 

1000 Bonnefont, Champagne 
Die, France 
Saint Maude 

1001 Pesenas, France 
Stade, Hanover 

1603 8teinau.PrasaianSUesia 
Emmeric, Germany 

1663 Harlingen, Holland 
Montreoil, France 
Fnzzolo, Italy 

1664 Leerdaia,SonthHolland 
Rudolpbstadt, Germany 
St.Angelo in Vado.Italy 

iSOs Oldenburg, Germany 
1666 Nice, Sardinia 

1607 Coin, near Berlin 
Guatimala, N.America 
Kiel, Lower Saxony 
Orbitello, Tuscany 
Vendome, France 
Wislngsoe, Sweden 

1608 Exeter, England 
Lund, Sweden 
Pottendor(,tiOw.Aastria 

1069 Bayrath, Franconia 
La Rocea, Naples 
Nordhausen, Saxony 
Oadewater.Netberlands 

1070 Gcrcom, South Holland 
Hermannstadt,Transyl. 
Liege, Flanders 
Plaoen, Saxony 
Ratzebourg, Denmark 

1071 Canton, China 
Quam-cheu, ditto 
Steudal, Prussia 

■ 671 Spoleto, Italy 

Zombor, Hungary 

1673 Altona, Lower Saxony 
Compostella, Spain 

I6;4 St. Sebastian, ditto 
Slucze, Rnss. Lithuania 

167s Boston, North America 
Dnderstadt, Lr. Saxony 
Flensboorg, Denmark 
Stolpen, Saxony 

1070 Guba, LosatlB 

1077 I>ankirk,Ftench Fland. 
Ronco, Italy 
Zeitz, Upper Saxony 

1078 Castellane, France 
Corbachium, Oermany 
Vannes, France 

1079 Coligni, ditto 
DyrenfUrt, Silesia 
Massa, Tuscany 
RleU, Italy 

1080 Einsilden, Switzerland 
Manlredonia, Naples 

ScUlchtiogsheim,Poland 



I0n Ravel, BuropeanRowia 

Rohan, Ftance 

WilUamsborgJf.Americ 
1063 Jassy, Moldavia,Tnikey 

Sevenbeigen, Netherl. 
1684 PiazzOlo, isl. of Corsica 

Skalholt, Iceland 
1O86 Laon, France 

Maestrlcht,Netherlands 

Uman,European Russia 
1666 PhiladeIphia,N.America 

1687 Carlscrona, Sweden 
Egra, Bobemia 
Holyiood House, ScoU, 
Laubau, Germany 

1688 Jonkioping, Sweden 
Wandsbeclc Germany 

1689 Brieg, Silesia 
Condom, France 
Schwabach, Franconia 
Trevoux, France 

1690 Mazzarino, Sicily 
Nieuhus, Westphalia 

1691 Chemnitz, Up. Saxony 
Porto, Italy 

1693 Floen, Denmark 

Zolkieu,AuBtrianPoland 

1693 Bayonne, France 
New York, N. America 
Ochringen, Germany 

1694 Sinlgaglia. Italy 
16gO Bayeox, France 

Dessau, Up. Saxony 
l^chau, Bohemia 

1697 Chartrpuae, France 
Sondenhansen, Saxony 

1698 GUtz, SUeaU 
Jassy^European Turkey 
Montroolles, France 
Odenaee, Dounark 
Pemau, Europ. Russia 
Wismar, Germany 

1700 Song-kiang, China 
Suprasal, a monastery 

in Russian Lithuania 

1701 Narva, Russia 
Snagof, Wallachla 
Weimar, Germany 

I70S Ascania, a castle In Oer- 
many 
St Gallen, Switzerland 
Jessnitz, Oermany 

1703 Batavia, capital of Java 
Caseres, France 
Lunenburg, Germany 
Sohns, Wettemvia,ditto 
Tayabas, Philippine isl. 

1704 Aurlllac, France 
St. Jean de ManrlCDoe, 

Savoy 
Toulon, France 

1700 Aleppo, Syria 

Hemolaand, Sweden 
Nyeborg, Denmark 

1707 Skara, Sweden 

1709 Custrin, Germany 
NewLondon,N.Amfi1ca 

1711) Tirgowischt, Turkey 

I711 La Charlte, France 
Homburg, Oermany 
St Petersburg, Rnmia 
Teflis, Asiatic Georgia 
Wetzlar, Germany 

17IS Coesfleld, Westphalia 
Holstein, Germany 
Soleore, Switzeriand 
Tranqnebar, Hindoetan 

1714 Belfast, Ireland 

Nottingham, England 
RocheRitt, France 

1710 Stregau,PmssianSilesla 

1717 Kaiwai, Turkey 
Liebe, Saxony 

1718 Shrewsbury, En^and 

1730 Harilenr, France 
Kingston, Jamaica 

1731 Welssenfels, Saxony 
Soest Westphalia 

1733 StMenehould, France 
1713 Schneeberg, Saxony 
1730 Annapolis, N. America 
1737 Budingen, Germany 



17*7 Claasthal, Ijr. Saxony 
Laasay, nance 

1738 St Otest& Italy 

1739 Disentis, Switzerland 
Weissenburg, Germany 

173a Bridgetown, Barbadoes 
Charlestown,N.Ametica 
Zug, Switzerland 

1731 Assisi, Popedom, Italy 
Sais, France 
Tegenise,a temons ab- 
bey in Bavaria 

1733 Kesrxian, Mount liba- 
nns, Syria 

17M Bod-Edeym, Wales 

173s Oermantown,N.Americ 
Kaialanska, Russia 
Rogensboig, an abbey 

nearUIm 
Verets, France 

1736 Nulta, ditto 

1737 Colombo^ Ceylon 

1738 Manheim, Germany 

1739 Bar-le-Duc, Ftance 
Irun, Spain 

1740 MonsCaactaina, Naples 

1741 New Brandenburg, 

Mecklenburg,a«tman 
Zyllichau, Prussia 

1743 Este, Venetian territory 
Zagrab, Austrian States 

1744 Erlangen, Franconia 
Marienbiirg,Cp.Saxony 
Wilhermsdorff.Oermany 

1745 Carlamhe, Suahia 

1746 Noyou, France 

1747 Basseterre, St. Kit* s 
Prenzlau, Brandenburg 

1748 Avilly, France 
Lutzen, Saxony 
St. John, Antigua 

1 749 Kolacz, Hungary 
Luneville, Prance 
Roveredo, Tyrol 

I7t0 Cervera, Spain 

Port au Pflnce, island 

of St. Domingo 
Ra^and Castle, Wales 
1731 Beirnt, MountLebanon 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Lancaster, Pennsylvan. 

North America 
Woodbridge, New Jer- 
sey, North America 
I753 Arezzo, Tuscany 

Schwabach, Franconia 

1733 Havre de Onu!e, France 

1734 Bembonrg, Up. Saxony 
Colmar, Alsace 
Newbern, North Caro- 
lina, North America 

Newhaven, Connecti- 
cut North America 
173s Palmyra, Syria 

Viocennes, France 
1736 Arcneil, ditto 

Debretzen,Up. Hungary 

Epinal, France 

Portsmouth, N.America 

St. Jago de la Vega, 
isle of Jamaica 
17S7 Gottliunn,Low.Bazony 

Harg, Sweden 
1 738 StrawberryHill,England 

Versailles, Ftance 
1730 Vitry.le-Francais,ditto 

Zell, Lower Saxony 

1760 Ephiata, Pennsylvania 
Potsdam, Prussia 

1761 Castelfranco, Italy 
VlUagarsia, Spain 
Wilmington, Delaware 

North America 
7O3 Butzow, Lower Saxony 
Providence, N. America 
8avannah,Georgia,N.A. 

1703 Pesth, Hungary 
Volterra. Tuscany 
WUmington.NorthCaro- 

lina. North America 

1704 Hartford, Conoeetieat 
Quebec, Lower Canada 
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17(IS BonUIoD, NrthnUnds 
Charlottetown, capitid 
of the Isl.of Domtoica 
Oolo^a, Italy 
Hirachberg, Silesia 
17M Barby, Upper Saxony 
Lugano, Switzerland 
17(17 S.MaiiaJlayor.Faragua 
St.Pierre,ialand of Mar- 
tinique 
170fi Grange, Durham, EngL 
Salem, Massachusetts, 
North America 
1770 Albany, New York 
Baltimore, Maryland, 

North America 
Bienne, Berne, Swltzer. 
BuiUngtoD ,New Jersey, 

North America 
Christlanstadt, island of 

8t. Croix 
01ynd-pl.,Sussez, Engl 
Uandovery, Wales 
1 77SMadras,orFortSt.Oeorge 
East Indies 
Wipery, a village near 
Madras, East Indies 
177s Gortz, Italy 

Hrapsey, Breidafiord, 
New Londou, Iceland 
Newberry Port, Massa 
chusetts, N. America 
Norwich, Connecticut, 
Korth America 
I77« Exeter,NewHampsbire, 
North America 
HUbnrghausen, Saxony 
1776 MontegoBay, Jamaica 
Montreal, Canada,N.A 
Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, North America 

1776 Artleburgh, ditto ditto 
Danrera ditto ditto 
Fishltill,NewYork, ditto 
Newark, N.Jerscy,ditto 

1777 Gueret, France 
Clagenfurt, Austria 
San Marino, Italy 
Stargard, Pomerania 

1778 Calcutu, East Indies 
Chanteloup, France 
Chateau de Fresnes,do 
Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, North America 

Hoogly, Bengal, E I 
Westminster, Vermont, 
North America 

1779 Coblentz, Germpny 
Vesoul, France 

1780 Malda,Bengal, E.Indies 
Nivelles, Netherlands 
Paaay, Ftance 

1781 Marienwerder, Prussia 

1782 Blankenburg,L.Saxony 
Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts. North America 

1783 Compeigne, France 
Nyou, Switzerland 
St. George, Bermudas 
Sbdbnme.Nova Scotia, 

North America 
Windsor, Vermont,N.A. 
178< Haderaleben, Sleswick, 
Denmark 



l/8( Pondicherry,East Indies I 

1783 Baza, Spain 

Stuhlweissenb.Hungary 
Charleston, Massachu- 
setts, North America 
Jeddo, Japan 
Ketal, Germany 
Hontargis, Ftance 
Pfoeiten, Prussia 

1786 Bingen, France 
Lexington, Kentucky, 

North America 
Pappenbeim, Bavaria 

1787 Cbateau-fott, Fiance 
Detmold, Westphalia 
Eichotadt, Franconia 
Etmria, England 

Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
North America 
Havannah, Cuba 

1788 Manxes, Spain 
Meldorp, Denmark 

17B9 BuenosAyres.S.America 
Ruien, Livonia, Russia 
Spa, Netherlands 
Schweriu, Germany 
Winterthour, Switzerl. 

ITPO Guernsey, a British Isl. 
Neuweld, Westphalia 
NewbauseI,Up.Hungary 

1791 Trevecka, South Wales 
Zilly, Transylvania 

1 792 Bombay, East Indies 
Savernc, France tnople 

1 793 Chrysopolis, Coustanti- 

Kooxv]lle,Tcnnessee, 
North America 
Varhcly, Hungary 
Walpole.NewHampsblre, 
North America 
1791 BrookAeld, Maasachu 
setts. North America 
Corte, island of Corsica 
Leira, Iceland 
Tongerloo,n ear An twerp 
I /9s Blsje, Transylvania 
ChUlicothe, Ohio, N.A. 
Cindnatti, ditto ditto 
Comom, Hungary 
Oviedo, Spain 
Sydney, New 8. Wales 
I79C Kotbns, Prussia 

Schemnitz, Hungary 

1797 Dampierre, France 

1798 Alexandria, Egjrpt 
Cairo, Egypt 
Marietta, Ohio, N. A, 

1799 Czenk, Htmgary 

1800 Bosch, an island of the 

Dutch province of 
Groningen 
Gizeb, a village on the 

NUe, Egypt 
Hadamar, Gennany 
Serampore, Bengal, E.I 
1803 CorbeU, France 
1803 Kazan, Russia 

NewOileans,N.America 
Nortliampton, Hamp- 
shire, North America 
18<U Ferrol, Gallicia, Spain 
180S Raab, Lower Hungary 
I8OO Caraccas, Terra Ftrma, 
South America 



1807 Hafod, Cardiganshire, 
South Wales 

Karass, Russia' 
Khizun>oor3engal,E.I. 
Montevideo, S.America 
Poughkeepeie, New 

York, North America 
Prince of Wales* Island, 

orPnlo Fenang,Malay 
Ronnebnrg, Gennany 

1808 8arepta,Ca]m<icTaitary 
iSlOAagnstaiMassachiuetts, 

North America 

Detroit, Michigan teiri- 
tory. North America 

Lynrhborg, Virginia, 
North Ainerlca 

Natcbes, Mississii>i.N.A 

St. Louis.Up.Loulsiana, 
North America 

Tan)ore,in theCarnatic, 
East Indies 
1811 Boi^ta, New Granada, 

South America 
1813 Frogmore Lodge, Berk- 
shire, England 

Mediterranean 

Vizagapatam Deccan, 
East Indies 
1813 Egmore, Madras, £. 1. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
South America 

Ava, Birmah, E. Indies 

LeePriory,Kent, England 
I8U Palma, Austrian Illyria 
I8l6 Astrachan, Russia 

New Lexington, India- 
na, North America 

1816 Amboyna,Molucca isles 
Dedham, Massachusetts 
Draguignan, France 
Jassy, Moldavia, Euro- 
pean Turkey 

Malacca, Malacca 

1817 Centa, in Africa 
Corfu, an island in the 

Ionian sea 
Eimeo, or Movea, one of 

the Society Islands 
Rangoon, East Indies 

1818 Andover,Massachusetts, 
North America 

Berdyczow, Russia 
Hobart's Town, Van 
Dieman's Land 
Tahiti, or Otahelte, one 
of the Society islands 
in the South Pacidc 

1819 Bellary, Hindostan 
Benares, ditto 
Winter Harbour, North 

Polar Sea 
ISSO Bencoolen,isle Sumatra 
Chinsurah, Hindostan 
Ootym, MaUbar coast, 

Hindostan 
Rovetta, Italy 
Syracuse, Sicily 
1831 Aran, Switzerland 

Bourbon.isle of Bonrbn. 
Bordet'sFoint, Otaheite 
Dar-el-kamar, Mount 

Libanns 
Frleeolo, Tuscany 



leil Honono<in,S*Bdwidi I. 

Locknow, Hlndostsn 

Nakbltcbevan, Rossis 

Wisbadeu, Germany 
Ian Bulak, Upper ■rypt 

CaUtaniseta, 8Mly 

Corinth, Morea 

Cotta, Ceylon 

Tauris, Persia 

1 833 Baden, Switzerland 
Christiansand, Namy 
Fort Marlbarongh,Bca- 

coolen, Sumatia 
Jordanlmola ad Nlmtti- 

um 
Santa Maittaa, Nev 

Granada, 8. Amoies 
Singapore, peninsula tf 

Malacca 

1834 Bergen, Norway 
Caithagena, 8. Anxiica 
Cumana, Caiicca>,S.A. 
Ebnat, Gennany 
Fluelen, Switzaland 
GuiO^qoUt Quito, 6.A. 
Guyana, 8. America 
Maracaibo,Caiiecas,do. 
MiddleblU, Engiand 
Mlssolonghi, Oreect 
Napoll di Romania, in 

the Morea 
Panama, isthmnsof Ds- 

rien. South Amain 
Popayan,New Gnna^ 

South America 
Santa Fe de Antioqnlt, 

Antiochia 

1835 Anbam,NewYork,K.i. 
Bolivar, South Ameria 
ChatiUon, France 
Helsingfors, 8. Finlaid 
Libau, European Rossis 
Odessa, ditto 
Pateo, Society Idanils 
Penang.PrlnceofWtla 

island, Hindostan 
Plymouth, MassacKX 
St.Helena,intheAtlsiilic 
St. Nicholas, HoUsad 
Santlago,Chill, S.Amei. 
Tananarivou, island o( 
Madagascar 

1 836 Columbia, South C>n>- 

lina. North Ameiica 
La Havre,' ditto 
Maquasse, South Africa 
Paiamaiilx>,auiaiia,gJi 
8. Etiennc, France 
S. Heller, Jctsey 
Vera Crnz,Mexico, S Ji. 

1837 Betheldorp,ontheiiv(T 

Zwartzkopts, Africa 
Boclinia,Cracow,FoUiid 
Echota, Cherokee ladl- 

ans, North America 
NaRercoil, Travancore, 

Hindostan 

1838 Patras, Morea, Oiecce 
Shawnee-town, Ohio, 

North Ameiica 
Vervleres, Netherlaods 

1839 Castlenandery, Ruce 
Koeronle, Netboluils 
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A A, Peter Vtnder 64a 
Abwbanel, R. Isaac 411 
Abbinton, WiUiam ids 
Abbot, George, archbishop of 

Canterbury 436, 437 
Abbot, sir Maarice 49^ 
Abel, John FhiUp 440 
Abela, G. 506 
Abenezra, R. l&g 
Abercorn, Mr. 738 
Abernethy, John 70O 
Abraham , patriarch 83 
Abree, James 719 
Accorseos, Maxiang^elos 108 
Achates, Leonard 141, 1P5 
Ackermann, Rudolph 031, 933 
Ackers, Charles 704, 848 
Ackworth.Oeor^.L.L.D. Igs 
AcqnaTiva, duke of Altri 469 
Adam, Dr. Alex. 730, 802 
Adam, Mr, BB8 
Adam, Melichor 385 
Adams, Elizabeth 679 
Adams, Francis 420 
Adams, James 709 
Adams, Mr. 344 
Adams, Orion 611, 793 
Adams, Richard 317 
Adams, Robert 370 
Adams, Roger 621 
Adams, Thomas 467 
Adams, Thomas 79} 
Adams, William 624, 853 
Adday, John 323 
Addington, Henry, speaker 

of the house of comm. 828 
Addison, Joseph 591, 601,603, 

606, 607, 618, 618, 620 
Addison, Laancelot,D.D. 6lg 
Addison, Phillip 887 
Addlington, Mis. 614 
Ade, John 427 
Adel-klnd4Il 
Adhelm, bp. of Sherborne, 

26, 43, 58 
Adlvey, Henry 140 
Adolphus, Gastarus, king of 

Sweden, 482, 318 
Adrian IV, pope j3 
MlMCt abp. of Caoterbnr>' 57 
iElfrid, kg. of Northiund. 42 
ifisop 181 
Ager, John, 930 
AgesUaus, king of Sparta, 28 
Agg, John 844 
Aggaa, Robert 490 
Agobart 93 
Agolp, John S59 
Agilcola 30 
Agricold, Joanaes 416 
Agrippa, Cornelius 230, 233 
Aguessean, M d' 743 
Aiguillon, duke d' 633 
Aikin, Dr. John 439, 748, 836, 

844 
Aikin, Aitbor 813 
Aikin, Charles Rognson 813 
Aikman, A. sen. 953, 954 
Aikman, A. jun. 916, 943 
Aikman, Susannah 95^, 954 
Ailmer, Brabazon 623, 63} 
Ainsworth, William 891 
Altken, Mr. 789 
Aix, bishop of 378 
Akenside, Mark 895 ! 



Alacraw, John 1 81 
Alantra, Biezer Alius 37O 
Alard, bookbinder 239 
Alban. St. 49 

Albert, king of Nararrc 329 
Albert abp. and elector of 

Mentz, 314, 2]l 
Alhch, or Cremer, Henry 118 
Alberooi, Julius, cardinal 634 
Albert, John 493 
Albln, John 804 
Alcborne, lliomas 483 
Alcnin, Flacciis 43, 158 
Alcyoniiis, Peter 218 
Aide. John 347 
Alemanus, L. 170 
Aleocon, dnke of 339, 443 
Aleph, John 350 
Alexander VI, pope 204, 388 
Alexander III, king ofSco^ 

land, 88 
Alexander, Thomas 836 
Alexander, William, earl of 

Stirling 49a 
Alexandrianus, George 180 
Alfield, Thomas 370 
Alfred, king of England, 47, 

199, 317, 382 
Alkabetz, R. Solomon 317 
AUemanniis, George 1 39 
Allemanus, Jonnanes de Me- 

demblick 163 
Allen, Edward, 746 940 
Allen, George, esq. 718 
Allen, Qeorije 736 
Allen, Ralph 680 
Allen, Richard 543 
Allen, William, cardinal, 77, 

370, 381 
Allen, WiUiam 785 
AUestry, James 341 
Alleyn, Edward 441 
Allot, Robert 436 
Allott, Robert 487' 
.Ulport, Bei\jamin 660 
Almeloveen, Janss. ab .133 
Almon, John 700, 713, 721 

734, 732, 738, 770, SO6, 822 

AlphoD5o 11, of AragoD 55 
Alplionso IX, of Castile 35 
Alphonso, Ferdinand 61 
Alphonsus, of Naples 99 
Alsop, Barnard 461 483, 490 
Alstead, John Henry 469 
Alsop, Benjamin 643, 719 
Alston 903 
Althamers 104 
Altorffer, Albert 256 
Ambasia, George of 309 
Amerbach, John of 127 
Amerbach, John (Basil) 170, 

198, 343 
Ames, Joseph 157, 183, 239, 

336, 703 

Amhurst, Nicholas 668 
Amimar, Joseph Ibu 453 
Amri, the Saracen 40, 4 1 
Amni, Joseph 33 
Amyot, bp. of Auxerre 353 
Anazagoras, 323 
Ancour, John Barbier 577 
Anderson, Andrew, sen. 546, 

537, 598 
Anderson, Andrew jun. 346, 
Anderson, George 493 



Anderson, James, LL.D. 77I 
Anderton, George 7I5 
Anderton, Thomas 7I0 
Anderton, William, 575 
Andre, John 279 
Andre, President de S' 377 
Andreas, bishop Aleria, 137 
Andreas, Joannes 309 
Andrew, St. 369 
Andrewe, Lawrence 243 
Andrews, Henry 876 
Andrews, Lancelot, bishop of 

Winchester 456 
Andrews, Mary 947 
Andrews, Mr. 601 
Andrews, Peter Paul 947 
Andrews, Robert 633, 72B 
Andrews, Roger, D. D. 437 
Andrews, SllTester 633, 738 
Andrews, Wm. Bosebius 947 
Andrlesson, John 176 
Angela, Michael 195, 209 
Anglesea, earl of 350 
Angus, Alexander 776 
An;;us, J . 747 
Anjou, countess of 98 
Anjou, Francis d. of 366, 449 
Anne, St 222 

Anne, queen of Eng. 606, 331 
Anne, queen of Austria, 506 
Anselm, St abp. Cantbry. 33 
Anselmus, Dominic 201 
Anslielmus, Thomas 160 
Anson, commodore 743 
Anstis John 17I 
Apianus, 104 
Applebee, J. 61 a, 631 
Appiegath,An((ustus 856, 867 
AppletoD, William 857 
Applow, Richard 343 
Aquinas, St. Tbos. 63,73, 181 
Arbcla, G. 506 
Arbuthuott. Alexander 366 
Arc, Joan of 93, 783 
ArcesUaus, too 
Archdeacon, John 789 
Archias, 164 
Arderne, Edward 373 
Arcson, John, bishop of Hoo- 

lum 231, 879 
Aretin, Peter 328 
Aretino, Leonard 99 
ArgcUatl, Philip 694 
Aris, Samuel 633 
Aris, Thomas 668, 861 
Aristarchus, 85 
Ariosto, 230 
Aristeas, 34 
Arrison, 338 

Aristotle, 33,333, 467,4(8 
Arius, 3», 166 
Atliss, John 896 
Armstrong, Archibald 499 
Armstrong, Dr. John 11, 719 
AinaU, WiUiam 638 
Arndes, Stephen 185 
Arnet, Peter 709 
Arondcl, Wylyam,earl of 152 
.\rnobius, 166 
.\rnold, Ctiristopher 193 
Arnot, Hugo 330 
Amutt, Dr. 583 
Amott, Mr. 888 
Arran, earl of 735, 413 
Arreboe, A. C. 493 



Arrogau, Catherine of 396 
Arrowsmitfa, T. 855, 883 
Arthur, prince 157, 209 
Arthington, Henry 416 
Artigny, abbe 300 
Arundel, Anne, countess 423 
Arundel, abp. Cantbury ,84,86 
Arundel, earl of 443 
Arundel, Mary, countess 339 
Ascham, R. I84, 29a, 329, 423 
Asgill, John, M. P. 381. 609 
Ash, Edward, M. D. 765 
Ashe, Dr. bp of Clogber 67I 
Ashmole, Elias 574 
Astanrst, Samuel 688 
Ashburner, Thomas 669, 673 
Ash ton, sir Thomas 116 
Askeil, Leonard 341 
Askew, Anne 293 
Askew, Dr. Anthony O7S 
Asola, Andrea d' 217, 218 
Asola, Federico 218 
Asola, Francesco 218 
Aspley, William 487 
Asplyn, Thomas 383 
Assize, Francis of 60 
Astle, Thomas 31, I06. 155 
Astley, Thomas 657, 658 
Aston, Joseph 817, 823, 837, 

876 
Astwood, John 693 
Athanasius, St. 38 
Athias, Joseph 581 
Athias, Tobias 3:6, 631 
Athelston, k. of England 47 
Atkinson, F. R. 376,451, 803 
Atkinson, J. 747 
Atkyns, Richard 145, 146,117 

152, 533 
Atkyns, sir Henry 638 
Atkyns, sir Robert 553 
Attalus, k. of Pergamus 137 
Atterbury, Francis, bishop of 

of Rochester 592, S03, 629 
Atticus, learned Roman 36 
Attwood, Mr. ' 42 
Auber, lean iSl 
Aubriet, Hugo 284 
Audclcy, John 343, 356 
Aadeley, Thomas 329 
AadillVedi, 1 60 
Augetieau, Antoine 309 
Augustine, St. 36, 40, 115, 

164, 368, 374 
Aognstoi, emperor 36, 306, 

328 
Aungerrille, Richard, bishop 

of Durham, 71 
Aurelian, emperor 21 
Aoiispas, Jobn 99 
Anrogallns, Matt 393, 293 
Austin, lady 803 
Austin, professor 643 
Austria, Don John of 
Autpert, Ambroslu844 
Aventine, 104 
Axe, Thomas 645 
Axtelle, Mr. 736 
Ayerst, Elizabeth 953 
Ayerst, John 953 
Aylmer, John, bishop of Lon- 
don 403, 434 
Ayres, Mr. 913 
Ayscough, Anne 605 
Ayscongh, Otatge 
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ArtooDsh, WUUam 140, 809 
Ayton, sir Robert 490 
Azzognldi, Balthazar 1S4 

Babbage, Charles 808 
Baber, rev. H. H. 70, Mi 
BablnKtoD, Gervase, bishop 

of Worcester, 9sg 
Babinicton, Anthony 391 
Backhouse, Judgre gs< 
Bachmeister, 598 
Bacon, Udy Ann 277, 3S8 
Bacon, sir Nicholas 877, 408 
Bacon, sir Anthony 4S5 
Bacon, Francis lord Verulam 

3S8,43S,458,467.488,4(!g, 478 

Bacon, Roger 67 

Bacon, John, or Baconthor- 

piua 72 
Bacon, Mr. 344 
Bacon, Henry Andrew SM 
Bacon, Richard Mackenzie 

853, 897 
Badcock, Abraham 704 
Badger, Richard 488, 490 
Badlos, Jodocns 140 
Badius, Conrad 327 
Bace, Robert 809, 810 
Bagford, John IDS, 143, I4S, 

IM, 613, 614 
Bagahaw, Mr. 899 
Bagskster, Margery 93 
Bagster, Samuel 237, 84S, 94< 
BaUey, Nathan Mg 
Bain, Mr. 668 
Balnea, Edward 791, 822,922, 

949. 964 
Bailey, Mr. 603 
BailUe, Joanna 277 
Bailey. Thomas 792 
Baker, Henry, F. R. 8. 732 
Baker, Wm esq. M. P. 710 
Baker, sir WiUiam 7lC 
Baker, WUllam 797. 894 
Baker, Thomas 498 
Baker, John 600, 6| 1, 628 
Baker, sir Richard 901 
Baker, Samuel 659, 742 
Baker, Mrs. Ann 742 
Balbi, M. Adrian 904 
Balcareuhall, rev. — 440 
Baldinl, Bacclo I2i, 122 
Baldwin, Ann, 6oo, 636 
Baldwin, Elizabeth 839 
Baldwin, Henry 738, 849 
Baldwin, Joseph 80a, 834 
Baldwyn, Mary 63« 
Baldwyn, Richard 329 
Baldwin, Richard 698, 962, 

S63, 973, 579, 636 
Baldwin, Richard 636, 819 
Baldwyn, Robert 636 
Baldwin, Robert 838 
Baldwin, William 303, 319 
Baldwin, Mr. 901 
Bale, John 269, 322 
Balfour, John 921 
Balfour, sir James 698 
Ball, William 433 
Ballard, Thomas 990 
Ballard, Edward 789 
Ballard,' John sgi 
Ballard, Henry 427 
Ballantyne, Alexander 928 
Ballantyne, James 922, 924, 

929,928 
Ballantyne, John 8S2J122,929 
Balsam, Hush bp. Ely, 63 
Bamberg, H. bishop of 190 
Bamford, Henry 363 
Bancks, sir Joseph 688 
Bancks, Gerard 817, Big 
Bancks, Mr. 668 
Banks, Allen 999 
Banks, Richard 279 
Bannantyne, George 887 
Bancroft, archbishop of Can- 
terbury 431 , 494 
Baibanson, John 299 
Barbanld, Mrs. 277 
Barbauld, Mrs. 708 
Barber, John 449, 998, 999, 



at, 604, 632, 669, 666, 679, 

tig, 808 
Barber, Mn. 049 
Barbier, John 206, 22'' 
Barbon, Joseph Gerard 688 
Barbon, Constelier 988 
Barbon, Claude 979 
Barbou, Claude, widow of 

979, 9A8 
Baibe, Dionysia 440 
Barbosa, bp. of Ugento 913 
Barclay, Alexander 21 1, 266 
Bardwell, Mr. 730 
Baienne, M. 967 
Barker, Christopher 371,411, 

433 
Barker, Robert, sen. 371, 433 
Barker, Robert, Jnn. 433, 484 

4g4, 488, 901 
Barker, Charles 43.1 
Barker, Edward 433 
Barker, Matthew 433 
Barker, William 439 
Barker, Dr. Edmund 797 
Barker, M. H. 897 
Barker, John gi6 
Barker, Mr. 600 
Baiksdale, Clement 9l8 
Barley, William 427 
Barlow, William, bishop of 

Lincoln, 997 
Barlow, Dr. William dean of 

Chester 499 
Bameveldt, 902 
Barnes, Joseph 386 
Barnes, Robert 321 
Barnabas, St. 40 
Bamaby, John 73 
Barron, Dr. 46g 
Barrow, Henry 410 
Barrett, Eaton Stannard 834 
Barret, John 391 
Bartholomao, Alexander 843 
Barton, Elizabeth 269 
Baronius,i7g 
Bartlet, William 373 
BarUett, John 848 
Barwlck, Dr. 809 
Basquenoir, Jacques 370 
Basilea, Leonardus 2ig 
Basllea, Fred, de 183 
Basset, R. 699 
Basset, Thomas 699 
Bassadns, Nicol 320 
Basyll, Theodore 322 
Baskerrille, John 733, 734, 

818 013 

Basket, John 9g8, 600, 601, 

66g, 806 
Basket, Thomas 706, 719 
Bassendyne, Thomas 414, 493 
Basllowitz, John, czar of 

Russia 338 
BassKUs, 427 
Bastwlck, John 488 
Bate, Nathaniel 932 
Bate, Catherine 932 
Bate, James, 839 
Bate, William 93 
Bates, Dr. 664 
Bates, Peter 4I8 
Bates, Thomas 448 
Bateman, Stephen 346, 398, 

371 
Bateman,Christopher9g6,608 
Bathoe, Samuel 669 
Bathory, count Stephen 410 
Bathurst, Charles 96g, 772 
Bathnrst, C. B. 899 
Bateraby, Mr. 7ig 
Batley, Jeremy 660, 684 
Baudduyn, Piers 208 
Baur, William 122 
Baur, M. 856 
Bayle, Peter 418, 969 
Baylis, Stephen 683 
Baynes, William g4S 
Beag, Christian 4g3 
Beale, John 4go 
Bean, Thomas 8g7 
Beardmore, Arthur 702, 7II 
Bearsius, Henry 310 



Beatniffe, Richard 868 
Beaton, eanlinal S16 
Beatson, John 86!>. 887 
Seattle, Dr. James 4go,97l 

662,839 
Beauchamp, Ann 183 
Beaochesne, John de 427 
Beanraarchais, M. 734 
Beaumont, A. H. 993 
Beanmont, Ftands 461 
Beaumont, George 836 
Beaumont, Lewis bishop of 

Durham, 69 
Beausobre. Mr. 624 
Becket, Mr. 731 . 
Becket, Thomas a 268 
Beckett, Stephen 840 
Beckford, Wm. lord mayor 

of London 699 
Beckley, Simon 619 
Beckneth, Balthasar 160 
Becon, Thomas 382 
Beda. Henry 84 
Bede, venerable 32, 43, 68 
Bedel, or ByddeU, John 359 
Beddl, WUUam 303 
BedeU, WUUam, D. D. 487 
Bedford, John, duke gl, 94 
Bedford, Lucy Harrington, 

countess of 470 
Bedford, rev. HUkiah 608 
Bedler, Noel 348 
BedweU, rev. wmiam 490 
Bee, ComeUns 939 
Bee, Henry le 434 
Bee, WUllam le 434 
Beecroft, George 749 
Beeman, Thomas 887 
Began, Martin 898 
Begglamo, C. B. de. 303 
BeUby, Ralph goS 
BeUdech, Lawrence g6 
Bekenhnb, J. I67, 183 
Bel, Chaiies Andrew 963 
Beloe, rev. William 41 9, 432, 

433, 777, g62 
Belcher, WiUiam 780 
Beletos, 115 
Bell, Moses 4Sg 
BeU and Bradf^te g34 
BeU, Andrew 6«0, 607 
Bell, Dr. Charles 37 
BeU, Henry 48g 
BeU, John 669, 776 
Bell, John 826, gll,gl6, 921 
BeU, Mr. 930 
BeU. Robert 8gg 
Bell, sir Charles gog 
Bdliuny, Jerome 39I 
BeUamy, Mrs. 712 
Bellamie, John 473 
BeUarmine, M 457 
Bellart, Jacob 148 
BeUe, sir Robert 373 
Belleesculee, Pierre 181 
BeUeescnlee, Josse 181 
BeUenden, John 281 
BeUlnger, Mr. 446 
Belward, Nicholas 93 
Belzoni, John Baptist 17 
Bender, John 127 
Bembus, cardin. 218, 318, 240 
Benedlctus, Joannes 323 
BenJaHeld, Mr. 921 
Bennet, Oervas 513 
Bennet, Thomas 293, 992, 620, 

631 
Bennett. Mr. 711 
Bennett, Thomas 867, 9I6 
Benskin, Thomas,6eo,962,620 
Bensley, Thomas 831, 896, 

887,907,940,871 
Benson, rev. George 413 
Bent, A. 864, go8 
Bent, Robert 812 
Bent, Thomas 844 
Bent, WUUam 812 
Bentham, Jeremy 713, g62 
Bentham, John 668 
Bentham, Joseph 743 
Bentham, Thomas 3S9 
Bentley, Bllz, 881 



Bentler. Mr. 701 
Bentley, WUllam 484 
Benwortta, Richard 72 
Bercborins. Petranus 74 
Berardus, Christopher hs 
BeresfoiYl, rev. James 897 
Beresford, George de la iH>re 

770 
Berg, Christian 493 
Bergid, Arnold de 281 
Bei(amo, Bernardo de Isa 
Berger. Charles 739 
Bergman, John 198 
Berkeley.col. FltzhardlBi-MK 
Berkele}-, Dr. George 7M 
Berkeley, sir WUUam 951 
Berkeley, Thomas lord i;i 
Bernard, Andrew 308 
Bernard Mr. 194 
Bernard, Mr. 841 
Bernard, sir Thos. hart. TTt 
Bemers, lady Juliana l6g,i;« 
Bemers, Richard lord I6» 
Bemers, sir James 169 
Beroaldo, Mr. 316 
Berringtoo, Mr. 693 
Berrow, Mr. 993 
Berry, Robert 797 
Berry, Joseph 763 
Berry, WiUiam 914 
Eerthelet. Thos. S47, 380, 31I 
Berquin, Louis de S47, 348 
Berthold, abp. of Mcntz 183 
Berton, John igs 
Bertram, John I85 
Beslckeln, John I98 
Bessarion, cardinal 19S 
Betham, captain 608 
Bettenham, James 633, 731 
Betterawotth,Arthur 600,<ti, 

713 
Betterton, Thomas 6gt 
Bettes, John 350 
Sever, Mr. 730 
Sew, John 838 
Bewick, Matthew g07 
Bewick, John 7S9, 906 
Bewick, R. E. 907 
Bewick, Thomas go6 
Beyden, Thomas 326 
Beys, Charles 4 19 
Beys, Giles 40g, 419 
Beza, Theodore 49, 394, 499 
Bickerstair.Isaac 9g4,9g6,llio 
Biekerstair, Miss Jenny 699 
Bickentaffe, A. 844 
BlckersUffe, Robert 793, 943 
BlckerstalKe, Edward g43 
Bicknor, Alexander de 412 
Bienne, John 397 
Bigg, Mr. 736 
BUby, John 791 
BiU, John 433, 490, 480, 497 
BiUage, Henry 446 
BiUlnge, Thomas 696, 861 
BUllagsley, Mr. 719 
Bindley, Mr. 796 
Bing, or Byng, And.D.D. 497 
Bingley, WUlian^ 723, 7M, 

801, 802, 806 
BUson, Thomks, Ushop of 

Winchester 369, 46t, 497 
Binns. John sen. 791 
Binns, John, Jon. Tgi, 9«9 
Binns, Nathaniel 7gi 
Birch, WUUam S43 
Biich, Thomas, D.D. 45g,641 
Birch, Mr. 779 
Bird, Mr. 448 
Birde, WUUam44l 
Birdsall, WUUam 899 
Birkinbead, sir John 146,4(6, 

900, 996, 957, 939 
Birckman, Arnold 190 
BIscnp. Benedict 42 
Bishop, George 417, 493, (9l 
Bishop, Mary 463, 496 
Bishop Mrs. 418 
Bishop, Edward 344 
BIschop (Episcopias) Miefeo- 

las337 
Bishop, Rlchanl 490 
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BUdde, DATld gts 
Bladinun, John 135 
Blackmore, sir Richard fi04 
Blackmore, R. 710 
Blackwall, Anthonf 638 
Blackwell, Alexander Ssi ,070 
Blackwood, Wm. 885, 886, 

034,934 
Bladeo, WUiiam 488 
BladoD, Samuel 801 
Blados, Antoniiu 320 
Blaen, John Janson 4C7 
Blaeu, Wm. Janson 307, 184, 

467, 558 
Blagden, H. W. 837, 870 
Blagrave, Alexander 380 
Bla^rave, Anthony 380 
Blagrave, John 388 
BlaciHve, sir John 386 
Blair, Dr. Hu^h 663, 830, Vfi 
Blair, J . of Ardblaix 655 
Blaire. Mr. 730 
Blake, Mr. 730 
Blake, Robert, admiral 536 
Blakesley, Joseph 889 
Blanchard, William 945 
Blancbard, William 915 
Blandford, marquis oi 846 
Blaze, J. 571 
Bleale, Blackwell 865 
Blel, Frederick, 198 
Blevls, Alazie de 79 
Blew, James 605 
Bliu, Mr. 730 
BUtz, R. J. ben Isaac 556 
Blount, Charlea 575 
Blount, Edward 473 
Blow, James 605 
Blower, Ralph 437 458 
Bljrth, Francis 914 
Blythe, Robert 325 
Boadcn, James 77S, 963 
Boatc, Godfrey 623 
Bocard, Andrew 303 
Boccacio, John 7-1,98,134,461 
Bocholt, Francis k 133 
Boddingtou, Nicholas 730 
Boden, <y Bowdcn, Thomas 

775, 789, 795, 9«3 
Bodenham, John 430 
Bodeleigh, John 364 
Bodington, Christopher 600 
Bodley, sir Thomas 426,445, 

454, 460 
Bodoni, J. Baptist 851, 913 
Boece, Hector 281 
Boethius A. M. T. 8. 40 
Bog, Adam 595 
Bogard, John 333, s66 
Bogardns, Jacobu-s 3og 
Bogislans XIII. duke of Po- 

merania,400 
Bohn, Mr. 639 
Boboritz, Adam 365 
Bohun, Edmund 687 
Bolardo, Matteo Maria 28 
Bold, Mr. 857 

Boleyn, Anne, queen 357, 390 
BoUnbroke, rcr. Roger 95 
. BoUngbroke, (St. John) lord 

983, 599, 603, 666, 683, 736 
Holland, baron 943 
BoUandns 179 
BoUifant, Edmund 386 
Bologne, Godfrey of 172 
Bombcrg, Danl. 306, 307, 3I9 
Bomgathem, Conrad 303 
Bon, John l41 
Bonacota, M. 500 
Bonaparte, Napoleon, 814, 

824, S53 
Bond, Daniel 862 
Bond, Mr. 635 
Bond, Richard 830 
Bond, Willliam 61I 
BoDdlnott, Ellas 905 
Bondinus, Alexander 218 
Bonbam, John 335 
Bonham, William 335 
Boniface, archbp. 43, 4i 
Bonlfacius, Daniel 440 
Bonnel, Thornton 833 



Bonner, Mr. 773 

Bonner, bishop of London 

266, 370, 280, 287, 347 
Bonny, William 631 
Bonnycastle, John 830 
Bonsor, Joseph 941 
Bonwicke. Henry 631 
Bonwicke, J. 600 
Bonwicke, R. 600, 021 
Booker, Joseph 946 
Boosey and Co. 795 
Bootbroyd, Dr. Ben. 944, S45 
Borardo, Mr. 98 
Borchard, John 194 
Borchard, Thomas 104 
Borde, Andrew 301, 301 
Borgiik. Ciesar 233 
Borlanger, John 367 
Borlase, Jane 386 
Borman Nicholas 335, 330 
Boronia, Antonius 99 
Borough, William 369 
Borquet Mr. 549 
Bortbwick, sir John 339 
Boticelli, Alessandro 131, 132 
Bossam, John 317 
Bossnet, Mr. 651 
Boswell, sir Alex, 885, 863 
Boswell, James 664, 679, 696, 

733, 330 
Boswell, sir James, 803 
Boswill, Mr. 720 
Boswnrth, Mr. 060 
Bosworth, rev. J. 949 
Bote), Henry 107 
Botbam Mr. 600, 631 
Bothwell, earl of 390 
Bottcnhajn, Mr. 678 
Bottonus, Bartholomew 163 
Boucher, Joan 305 
Bottchet, 6. 167 
Bouchier, lord Berner 398 
Boudon, James, 835 
Houghton, Joan 313 
Bourchier, Thomas, archbp. 

of Canterbury l45 
Bourges, John de 445 
Bourne, Robert 413, 473 
Bourne, Zachariah 551 
Bouyer J. 167 
BoTille, Cbarles 335 
Bowdler, Thomas, F.R.S. 331 
Bowen, John 427 
Bowen Samuel 645 
Bower, Archibald 667 
Bowes, sir Martin 393 
Bowes, Wm. mayor of York 87 
Bowles, Mr. 6fl0 
Bowles, Thomas 761 
Bowling, James 850 
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West, rt. hon. Richard 617 
Wester, Dr. William 848 
Westminster, Matthew of 73 
WestmoKland,countess of 89 
Westmoreland, Jane, coun- 
tess of 395 
Weston, EUzabeth Jane 470 
Westphalia, Johannes de 141 
Weatray, George 840 
Wetherald, B. 859 
Weyland, W. 714 



WlitUar.Mr,7l« 
Whalley, BU^ien 89! 
Wbartoas, Qcorge, cai 
Wharton, PhlUp, dak 
Whatman, Mr. 907 
Whcatley, Beojainiiij 
Wheble, John, 734, 71 

878, 931 
Wheeler, Charles 748, 
Wheeler, Charles He) 
Wheeler, James 903 
Wheeler, John 90S 
Wheeler, rev. Manrlca 
Wheeler, Thomaa gus 
Whethamstede, abbot 

Albans, gi 
Wbewell, rev. WUliaw 
Whlston, J<din 77s, 78a 
Whltcharch, Edward ■ 
White, Alexander 771> ' 
White, Benjamin 7^ s 
White, Edward 44* 
White. Elihu 831 
White, Hemy Bart 831 

White, Henry Kbke 8*1 
White, J.817 
White, John 573, SOO, Si 
White, Luke, esq. M,P, 
White, Matthew 488 
White, Samuel, esq. 88S 
White, Robert 609 
White, Stephen 905 
White rev. Stephen 4lt 
White, <ir Thomas sag 
White, William 445 
Whitefleld, rev. George ; 
Whitehead, rev. David 1< 
Whitehead, Wm. 70 1, 753, 
WhltehiU, Richard 143 
Whitel, Benjamin 77a, 78 
WhitHeld, Joseph 834 
Whiting and Branston, I 

gog 

Whitington, Robert 338 
Whitledge, Robert 573, 80 
WhtUock, Dr. Diehard ^ 

149 
Whitney, John 331 
Whitshed, lord chief Just 

of Ireland, 8S8 
Whitworth, Henry 643, 87 
Whittaker, Mr. 904 
Whlttaker, Dr. T. D. 919 
Whittaker, rev. John 89s 
Whittaker, Jobn 844 
Whitttaigham, Charles 8S4 
Whittingham, Hantinan,a 

Knevett, 896 
Whittingham, Winiam 795 
WhlttingtOD.slr Rlchardjo 

mayor of London, 95 
Whlttlngton, rev. Robert 3 
Whynne, Peter BSS 
wicUf, 75, 80, 188, ago 
Wienncr, John 197 
Wier, Mrs. 798 
Wier, Richard 796 
Wierix, Anthony 430 
Wlerlx, Jerom4aa 
Wierix, John 420 
WiiIln,J.H.B4g 
Wigstoncsir — 404 
WUcocks, William 303 
Wilcox, John 709 
Wiloox, Mr. 665 
WUde, AlUngton 833, 644, 7 
WUde, John 8oO,707 
Wilde, Mr. 953 
Wilford, John 684 
WiUbrd, bishop41 
Wilfred, abp. of York, 48 
Wilkes, John710,7l3,7l9,7S 

734,735 
Wilkes, John 833, 837 
Wilkes, Matthew 805, 963 
Wilkie, George 7M 
Wilkie, George 853, 878 
Wilkie, John 704, 7(4 
Wilkie. John 738 
Wilkie, Thomas 764 
WUkiD, Richard 800 
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WllklDi, Dr. Ch«ilM74a,S(>l 
mndiis, Dr. John, biabop of 

Chester SW 
WUkins, WllUam 880, 096 
Wllkiiuon, George 782 
waUnaon, Mr. 8SS 
WUkiniOD, Thomas 889 
Wilier, aearge 3M, 4S7 
WUlet, Mr. 107 
Wlllett, W. M. 910 
WllUam, duke of Normand]'. 

48, 49, SI 
WUllam III. Unc of Kncland, 

S7S, S87, 845 
millam IV. king of Enc- 

land,91C 
William, brother of Farts, OS 
Williams, John 793 
Williaras, Dr. Daniel CM, 013 
WtUiams, Darid 771 
Williams, Kdward 9SS 
Williams, Kdward Pote 953 
Williams, Bran 940 
Wniiams, John 713. 733, 76O 
Williams, John Ambrose 879 
Williams, Dr. John, arch. 

bishop of York, 493 
Williams, Mr. 600 
Williams, Mr. engraver 773 
Williams, Mr. 799 
Williams, Thomas SOS 
Williams, W. tdo 
Williams, William 840 
WilliamsoD, Adam 930 
Wiliiamson, Barbara 837 
Williamson, sir Joseph s04 
Williamson, Mr. 087 
Williamson, Richard 859 
Williamson, Robert 898 
Williamson, William 353 
Willick, M. 888 
Willis, Thomas 878 
Willisoa, DsTid 901, 918 
Wills, M. 930 
Wilmot, Mr. 832 
Wilson and FeU 71 1 
Wilson, Alexander 888 
Wilson, bishop 754, 785 
Wilson, DaTid9>l 
Wilson, James 855 
Wilson, John Madiar 941 
Wilson, Mr. 817, 893 
Wilson, Peter, (Dublin) 887 
Wilson, Peter 813 
Vnison, rer. S. 865 
Wilson, Thomas 838 
Wilson, Dr. Thomas, bishop 

of Sodor and Mann 680 



Wloeh, Robert 857, 877 
Windidaer, Dr. Thomas 95 
Winchester, Henry 953 
Winchester, William 953 
Wlnchestw, William Pawlet, 

marqnisof 350 
Wlnde, LodOTid de 370 
Wlndet, John 330, SI8, s80 
Windebank, Mr. 480 
Windham, rt. hon. W. 810 
Wingrave, Fraads 748 
WingraTe, John 831 
Winifred, archbishop 43, 44 
Winkleman, 37 
Winks, Mr. 938 
Winnlngton, sir Thomas 857 
Winprecht, M. 855 
mns, Jan 654 
Winstmplas, Peter, hlAop of 

Scania 545 
Winter, Henrr 937 
Winter, Mrs. 831 
Winter, Robert 34S 
Winter, Thomas 448 
Winters, Conrad 130 
Winterberg> John 173 
WInton, Andrew, poet, 97 
Wise, Andrew 445 
Wiseman, W, D.D. 948 
Wishart, George 340 
Witchell, G. 709 
Withers, Dr. 784 
Withers, George 514, 515 
Withred, king of Kent, 43 
Witzenhansel, Joael 658 
Words, Dr. 774 
Wolf, Reginald 318 
Wolfe, George 353 
Wolfe, Joan 3S3 
Wolfe, John 434, 5l8 
Wolfe, Nicholas Oennan 863 
Wolfe, Reynold 335, 853 
Wolfe, Thomas 363 
WoUr, Henrick 373 
Wolgemnth, Mr. 944 
WoUaston Mr. 881 
Wolsey, cardinal 329,148,349, 

350 
Wood, Anthony k 578 
Wood, George 909 
Wood, Mr. 867 
Wood, Robert 519 
Wood, Thomas 833, 635, 887 
Wood, Thomas 808 
Woodcock, Thomaa 4 1 7 
Woode, rer.Nathanlel 371 
WoodlUl, George 831,858,951 
Woodfall, Henry 720, 831 



Woodfall, Henry Baminon 

710,7S1^73«.73»,7«,76l, 

815, 811, 813 
WoodfUl, Sophia 816 
Woodfall, William 816, 884 
Woodbead, Thomas 948 
Woodlark, Robert I37 
Woods, George 760 
WoodTille, Dr. bishop of 

Salisbory 305 
Woodward, John 648 
Woodyer. Mr. 818 
Woolor, Thomas Jonath. 385 

883 
Wooley. Thomas 840 
Wooif, John 401 
WooUet, WllUam 8I9 
Woolaston, Mr. 608 
Woolston, rev. Mr. 843 
Worcester, JohnTiptoft, eail 

of 185 
Worde, EUzabeth de 358 
Worde. Wynkyn de 143, I69, 

l>S,196,197,310,358,288,389, 

814 
Wordsworth, William 888 
WorraU. John 7S7 
Worrall, Thomas 717 
Worsley, Dr. Beqlamin 561 
Woraley,slr Richard,bart. 913 
Wortblngton, rev. Hugh 833 
Wotton, Matthew 800, 791 
Wotton, niomas 791 
Wragg, Jacob 747 
Wreittonn, John 469 
Wright, Benjamin 884 
Wright, C 679 
Wright, Edward 831, 838 
Wright, Gilbert 833 
Wright, Grlillth 889 
Wright, James 680 
Wright, John 831 
Wright, Joseph 831 
Wright, Mr. 864 
Wright, Mr. 879 
Wright, Thomas 431, 794, 798, 

BO? 
Wright, Thomas, F.S.A. 965 
Wright, WiUiam 894 
Wrightwick, Richard 478 
Wriottesley, lord 393 
Wriottesleyjady Caroline 883 
Wroe. James 869 
Wnrdtwein 108 
Wurtemberg, king ot 393 
Wayck, Jacob 431 
Wyat Mr. 884 
Wyatt, air Thomas 328 



Wyeherly, WUllam 808, 865 
Wyer, John 310 
Wyer, Robert 180, 383, 183 
Wyghte, John 397 
Wykehsm, WUllam, bishop 

of Winchester 83 
WyUyams, Robert 291 
Wynne, J. Huddleston 783 
Wyntoon, Andrew, prior of 

Lockleven 88 
Wyoo, Mark 486 
Wyrcestre, William 1 71 
Wyttingham, W. dean at 

Durham 31V 

Xavier, Frands 3S8 
Ximenes, rarrtlnal 331 

Yalr, Mr, 814 
Yates, John 831, 944 
Yardley, Richard 400,446 
Yates, Mr. 641 
Yeo, Edward Roe 833 
Yetsweiit, Charles 363, 410 
Yetsweirt, Jane 4)1 
Yetsweirt, Nicasins 383 
Yonge, lit. bishop of Nor- 
wich 885 
York, EUzabeth of 208 
Yotke, sir John 459, 480 
Young, Arthur 795 » 
Young Dr. Edward 805, 61O, 

838, 658, 668, 962 
Young, Iady2l3 
Young. John 859, 913 
Young, Murdo 937 
Young, Patrick 484 
Young, Peter 385 
Yonnge, ah: WUUam 857 

Zacher, Abdallah ben 64S 
Zainer, Gunther 140, 197 
Zainer, John 140 
Zannl, Bartholomew igo 
Zarot, Anthony 131, 197 
Zchnelder, Nicholas 468 
ZeU, Ulric 108. 146 
ZeU. WUUam 837 
Zenger, John Peter 881 
Zeno, emperor 40 
Zeno, apostle 70 
Zenobia, q. of Palmyim 37 
Zlegler, Bernard 193 
Ziezenbalg, Bartho. 801 
ZUetus, Innocent 159 
Zorba, Samud 181 
Zning^os 111 
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AbbrcTiattoDS, cnrion* notice of I8t 
AtHeatei Klitg md Quern 174 
Aberdeen, achool for the blind at 7SI 
Aderdeen Berali 9»l— Journal 674. 1)3(1 

Oiwnwr 901 
Abingdon, monastery at, pillaged 89 — 
feast of tbe boly cross at gs— extract 
from dinrctawarden's accoant4I3 — 
Abo, citr of. destroyed by file 494 
Academy meanlag of BO— royal mili- 
tary. atWoolwich 100 
Academical degrees first mentioned 59 
^eeeimf 0/ Me tttelary oitaiitei bp the 
king in Ireland S7«— a iloodg SallU 
<• Hungitrf tn—tke tigniMg of the 
general peace 579— 0/ the taking 0/ 
I fart and entrenehment he/ore No- 



mur 578 — eapitulaiian of the lovn of Ameterdam Slip 579 



Ifamvr 578 — turrendering of the 
eaetle of Namur 578 — entire defeat 
ef the Turkieh onnjr i* Me Uorea 578 

Acrostic, specimen of 399 — meaning of 
199478 

Act of uniformity passed 531 

4e<a Diuma H — EuriMorum, 503- 
Oerman 603— ErudUa et Cwriota 
FrinnkiMehe 830 

Actium, battle of 36 

Ailmiration first used in printing SIO 

Adeeniurer, by Hawkswortb 888 

Adversaria, a note book 95 

Advertisement earliest 512 — carious 
list of 590 — price for insertion 583 
— of Judge JefTerles 573 — extensive 
one 887 — duty on B08 — of Caxton's 
books 194— increase of 8OG — number 
published in 1834 934— duty on re- 
duced 989— return of 984 

ildvuer 710 

Adult schools established 84S 

Agincourt, battle of 88 

Agreenity QalUmaufirf, or MatMeu 
Medley 730—Mieeellan!) {73 

A-lamode i Parte 528 

Aldfleld, Thomas, executed 370 

Aldine anchor, verses on the 308 

Alehouses first licensed 313 

Alexandria captured from tbe Greeks 
40— battle of 17— library founded at 
s«— burnt 35, 41, 44— Codex g04 

Alkmnnd's, St. Derby, curious entry in 
the register at 533 

Almanack first published 133, 140 — 
price of one in 1 583 335 — in the pre- 
sent shape in England 547 — first 
printed in Scotland 553— in Ireland, 
394— bloody Irish 504— dog, or Staf- 
fordshire 559— Owle's 406— <Esel 30 
— first at Constantinople 834 — duty 
on 747, 748, 808— doty on repealed, 
934 — licensed 519 — forbidden In 
Fiance 388 — sum given to Oxford 
and Cambridge In lien of printing 
748— Oxfbrd 609— duty on 747— Su- 
nlc. 01 log so— licensed to print 437 
— iUesallty of detected 734 

Alms, Uthes given fOr 374 
Alphabet, of syllables 9— cnrioos com- 
btnatton of the letten of 38— Anglo- 
Saxon SI— Anble II — Bardie ID— 



Bnnnese 11 —Chinese II —Coptic, 
11— Chaldee II— Ootch 1 1— English 
11— Bthiople 11— French II— Greek, 
II— Georgian II— Hebrew 11— Ita- 
lian 11— Indians of Bengal 11— Irish, 
33— Latin II— Muscovite 11 — Per- 
sian, II— Sanscrit 1 1— Samaritan II 
—Sclavonic 11 — Spanish 11— Syrlac 
11— Tartarian 11— Turkish 11— Al- 
phabetical writing, quotation from 8 

Alphonsean tables made 81 

Amelia, novel, anecdote of 680 

American war 734 

American Adeoeate B7i—Hittorieal Re- 
gitter 669—Magaxine 701, ni—Hew, 
7ai—Monthlf Review 688— ITseUy 
Mercury 833 



Anagrammatism, meaning of 497 

Analyctical Reuiem, 771 

Anaiomf of the Mate 183, 183 

Anaxagoras imprisoned for heresy 333 

Anderton, Wm. printer, trial and exe- 
cution of 575 

Andre, John, bookseller, burnt 397 

Angels, writing of 8 

Anglo-Saxons converted to Cbristiaa- 
ItyS9 

AnnaXe of AgrieuUwe 795 

Annolattone, on the Tatler 595 

Annual Register, Anglim Notitia, the 
earliest in England 545— lOodsley's) 
70*— New 7 iS—Aetaiic »Oi—Baptiel 
7n— Imperial and Countytil- Edin- 
burgh 834 

Annual Review, by Dr. Alkins 813 

Annunciation, early wood-cut of 90 

Anti-JaeiiHn 797— Anti-Theatre 643— 
Anti-Qalican 837 

Antloch. library at 38 

Antlphonors, price of 91 . 304 

Antiquaries, society of founded 358 

Antiquarii, meaning of 77 

Antiquitiee of England and Walet 773 

Antiquity, learning of 37 

Apocrypha, meaning of 75 

Apollo, temple of, library in 34 

Arabic numerals first used In Engjand 
89 — types first used in Sweden 568— 
first book printed in 331 

Arabs' mode of preserving their books 
33 

AreopagiHea 1 a speech for the liberty 
of urdicensed printing 510, 5I> 

Argonautic expedition 37 

Arrut 778 

Aiithmetle, first treatise on published 
in England 331 

Arithmetical figures origin of 9, 46, 60. 

Arias*, works at condemned 88 

Armenians, seven hundred tkmilieaient 
Into exile 457 

Armorial bearings granted to tbe 
printers of Germany 1 16 

Army's Pott, W7—Mode*t Intelligencer 
5M 51 »— Intelttgeneer 519— Samt 
530 

Article of high treaeon againet tir 
WilUam aeraggt U7—againtt the 
dmtehem tf Poiiemoutk 557 



ilrfif TgpograpMea 700 

Arundel, extracts from churdiwardens* 
accounts at 386 

Asbestos, b<x>ks made of the 35 

Ashmolean museum founded 574 

Askew, Anne, burnt for heresy 393 

Asse8,sennon to 747 — feast of exhibited 
in the Greek church, 1I8 — celebrated 
In France, 40 — abolished In England, 
83 

Assistants' court of in the stationers' 
company, origin of 836 

Aseociator, 777 

Athemtum 908— (Aikln's) 833 

Athenian Mereurg 574, 575 

Athenians, mode of preserving their 
laws 17 

AtUe UleeeUang 764 

Attorney, anecdote of a rascally 788 

Aochinleck, private press at 883 

Auction bills of tbe Romans 35 

Auditor, by Murphy 710 

Augsburg, confoslon of faith of 359 

Augustine St. arrives in Britain 40 — 
an order of friars, 89 — arm of,bronght 
from Rome 368 — abbey at Bristol 
369 

Australia, different instltutlons'.intro- 
duced, 880— geographical state 888 

Auttralion 99*— Asiatic Renew gao— 
CoUmitt 917— Coloniit (Sgdnep) 943 
— True do. 936— Coloaiaf Adeoeate 
90B — Tifaes 664 — Cornwall Chronicle 
938— Pros 910 — Currmcy Lad 930 
— Hoiart Town Courier 904 — Qazelie 
aS*—Hom Bog 930— Z.iivnessfM 
Adeerttier 910— Homing Star 930 — 
Sfdneg Oatette 884 — Timei 938— 
Herald VM — Uonitor 897- Tonao. 
ftioiy 897 — Trumpeter General 930 — 
Trumpeter 930—Wtttehman9*3—I%. 
dependent 9i5 

Authors, punishments of 539 — first 
poetical catalogue of 45— early man- 
ner of publishing their works 55— 
lines on the vanity of one 487 

Autograph, earliest known 781 

Author'e Adeoeate, (fc. 951 

Apr Adeerliier Sis—Oiienerttj 

Babington conspiracy 391, 395 

Bailer 7I8 

Babylonian bricks, noUce ot 14 

BaJIrer-f Newt 1 or, the Whitekatt Jam. 
ml 838 

Balk, or beam, derivation of 19 

Ballad, meaning of 88— qiedmen cttba 
earliest 88— German 89— works re- 
ferring to 89— slngeis suppressed 508 
—list of printed by John Wallye and 
Mrs. Toy 834 

Balm of aUcad; or, the Healer 0/ 
Dieiiionttoa 

Banker't Journal 953 

Bannantyne club established 887 

Bards, billet of, signs of 19 

Barons, English, Chatham's remarks 
on 59 

Barton, EUxabeth, executed 365 

Bath, Older of the, Institoted 88 
6 H 
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Bath Chronicle 889 — BeraU 879, 887, 
— andBriiM Magaimie 738 

Battle of Hallow, its tnflnenoe on 
dTlUzation 86 

Beads, tomen of 83 

Beautia of the Magazinea 71 

Bedford Missal, accoant of 93 

Bee (Dr. Anderson) 771— (by Budgell) 
esi— (by Goldsmith) 7M 

Belfatt tfewe Letter 081, goa— North- 
ern Star 7«S 

Beirt Weekl) Meaenger tl6—Ditpatch 
899,918 

Benet college library, Cambridge, ca- 
rioas r^olations at 395 

Bennet, Thomas, burnt at Exeter 253 

BerrOigton't Evening Poet 633 

Berwielt Adeertieer 834, 887, 941 

Bibles, Danish— first edition of the 
\rhole 310— edited by Hans Paulsen 
Resen 493 

Bibles, Dutch— printed at Cologne, 
158— Drat stereotyped 584— Dutch 
and Russian 8as 

Bibles, English— The Oreat, printed by 
Richard Jngge 353— Breeches, print- 
ed by Barker 364— fine paid for, at 
Arundel 388— paid for mending 407 
— Bibliotheca, applied to 54 — bible 
no odied SSI— meaning of the word, 
S3— of the poor, Biilia Pauperum 
94 — Orafton, prosecuted for printing 
380- proclamation against S86, S87 
— Edmund Becke's 304— first Con- 
cordance of the whole 310 — pa- 
tent granted to Nicholas Udall 314 
—printed by Andrew Hester 914 — 
printed by Nicholas HUl 314— print- 
ed by Richard Jugre 319 — burnt at 
Oxford by order o' cardinal Pole 
328 — cost of one at Mere, in Wilt- 
shire 327— queen Elizabeth's 343— 
Bishops' printed by Jagge 348— 
complaint against the printers of 
588— Vinegar, printed by John Bas- 
ket 81 5— law regulating the printing 
of 6S9 — Matthew Henry's 714 — 
number printed in the iSth century 
S04 — ordered to be placed in churches 
385, 279 — Thomas Matthews, cu- 
rious counterfeit in 288 — Great, 
printed by Orafton and Whitchurch, 
S66— exposed to sale, and pablidy 
read 367— printed by John Byddell 
370 — archbishop Cranmer's 272 — 
Sir Thomas Mere's defence for not 
printing first edition of the whole in 
English 280— patent to Anthony Ma- 
lart 379— price to be sold at 279 — 
proclamation by Henry VIII. 279— 
printed by Macklin 804— history of 
by Stackhouse 884 — present transla- 
tion, account of 455, 457 — combina- 
tion to keep up the price of 480- 
errors In 484, 485— printed by Buck 
and Daniels, at Cambridge, 49s — 
Peari, printed by John Field, 8000 er- 
rata in 529- preaching SSI— trans 
lation during the commonwealth, 
521— list of editions from 1538 to 
1776 738— one sent to queen Eliza- 
beth for a new year's gift 349— first 
printed In the Roman letter 543— 
Barker and Lucas lined for an error 
In 481 — privilege granted William 
Bentley to print 485— the weight in 
silver given for one 487— John Bun- 
yan's sold 5 70 — sum paid for cor- 
recting tile translation 433 — trans- 
lated by order of Alfred the Great 47 
— sprinted by BaskervUle, atBbming- 
ham, 733 — Dr. Adam Clarke's com- 
mentary 948 — printed by FUndell, 
at Helston 8}3-'Flttler'B 858— Com- 
plete Family, by Rev. J. Styles 848 
— printed by Corrall 884 — number 
sold by the King's printers In I839 
g08 — Ronen 344 — Geneva 384 — Dr. 
Dodd's 718 — royal Imperial 7SI — 
Romalne's 738 — Bishop Wilson's 
754, 765 — printed at Cambridge 765 
..-Cabinet and Unique 773— Brown's 



Self Interpreting 774— Heptinstall's 
776— Jackson's Family 791— printed 
by Miller Ritchie 790, 791— curious 
errors in an edition 595 — History of 
by Howell 615 — Canue'ssso — print- 
ed by John Ogilby S5i — first stereo- 
typed 584 — complaint of the convo- 
cation of the clergy 588 — first trans, 
lated into Saxon 46— gift of several 
to the onlvcrsityof 0]rfonl 60— early 
one in the Urltish museum 67 — bond 
given for the due return of one 67 — 
bill to prohibit the use of in England 
79— law against reading 88 — Lincoln 
cathedral, f^ft to 90— printed by Wil- 
liam Bonham 3 14— converted into 
cartridge 8s3— printed by Reeves 
811 —printed by Mr. Pasham 738 

Bibles, French— proclamation against 
3 1 6— -French 423 — Cardinal Maza- 
rine's 117— Protestant, or Bible of the 
Sword 259 

Bibles. German — thirteen editions 
printed by Anthony Koburger 140 
printed by Schoeffer 205 — used by 
Martin Luther. 229— for the use of 
the Jews 558 — Cansteln institution 
595 — Charlemagne's, emperor, sold 
45— first with a date 134— printed In 
America 653 — Hebrew and German 
887— Luther's 292, 531— number in 
king of Wurtemberg's library 292 

Bibles, Irish — one sent to the dean 
and chapter of St. Patrick's, Dublin 
333 — number sold in two years 333 
— convocation at Dublin concerning 
487 

Bibles, Itidian 736— in the vernacular 
Italian, 412— Sixtus V.'s 411 

Bibles, Russian— printed by order of 
Peter I. 82s — editions printed at 
Moscow 635 

Bibles, Scotland— aUowed in ttie vti|. 
gar tongue 286— printed by Andrew 
Hart 41,3— scarcity of 238— for the use 
of the Highlanders343— pateotgrant- 
ed to Andrew Anderson 548— printed 
by Thomas Bassendyoe 361— the first 
in Roman letter 

Bibles, Wales 407 — printed for the 
churches in 336. 

Bibles, versions— Arabic 479— Anne 
nian 552 — Bohemian 688 — Belgic or 
Liesveldt's 234 — Douay 453— Fin- 
nish 230 — Georgian 328 — Greek 
(Septuagint) 31— Grison 458 — He- 
brew.byNlcelilus 818— Hungnrian409 
— Icelandic 379— Lithuanian 853 Li- 
vonlc 631 — Manks 729 — Pomera- 
nian 400— Polish 431— Ronen 344— 
Sclavonic 354, 371— Saxon 48— Spa- 
nish (anonymous) 325 — Swedish 490 
—(Christiana's) 504— Vandallic 385 
—Vulgate 38 

Bible society commenced 81 7 

Bibliogrmpher't Mamuel 933 

Bibliographteat Deeameron 913 

Bibtiographinia 883 

Bibliomania i or^ Book Madnese BS7 

Biiliomphi* 1 or. Book Witdm 837 

Bibltolheea Anglo Poetica 864 — Bib 
lica 615 — Curiota 593 — HarUiantt 
717 — Legum Angtia 737 — Spencerina 
913 

Bibllothecaire reyale, established at 
Paris 234 

Bibliotheque Britaniuque 676 — Qer- 
manique 624 — Unitreraat tyi 

Bingteff'e Journal 723 

Biographical Magazine 738 

Birmingbam riots 780 

Birmingham Oaxette; or, the General 
Correspondent 886 

Bishops, order of, abolished in Eng- 
land 504 

Black Dwarf 853, 865 

Blackburn Mail 803, 831 

Blackwell, Alexander, beheaded 878 

Blank vene, meaning of 294 

Blenheim, victory of 819 

Blocks, printing ttaca, invented 90 

Bolton Bipre— 944— CAnmirto 961 



Blood"! Almamuk Ml 

Bloodf iVews Jjrom Angel AlUf M- 
from St. AUam 564— /rm Shrtm- 
burp us 

Bonstrophcdoa,a manna of writingU 

Bom Ton Oaxette 9>9 

Bod-Edeym, private press at (SS 

Bookbinder, lines toaslS-bUnd HI 
— decree against 234 

Bookblndere, booksellers, snd staUai- 
ers, decree of the university of Caa- 
bridge to 234 

Bookbinding, fUher of 38— notice d 
early 207, 348, 339— works relatini 
to 207— sums paid for 208, S8S — stsfe 
of in France S84, 323 — poetiesi 
tribute to 335 — price of In Scotlau 
388, 369 

Books, the earliest, printed with a pel 
mission 166, 167— forbidden and cos 
denmed I86 — censors of, first (s 
pointed 184, 185 — belonging t 
Henry VIII. 297— act for impniti 
tion and binding 158, 157 — Blac 
Book, origin of sS4 — golden one, i 
called 190 — of indentures eurioa 
207 — sent as new year's gifts 306- 
proclamaUon against 370— first ei 
tered at stationers' hall 898— prob 
bited at Brussels 353 — order 1 
Charles V. against 153— of St. A 
bans 189— printed forAnnof Austll 
506 — first printed In Glasgow 491- 
flrst in the English language 138- 
sawn backs first In use 881— orig 
of the word S2— value set on 36- 
list of,prlnted from blocks IS4— Bo> 
of Pnlms, fac simile of 844 — flr 
solicitation to publish 44 — two tho 
sand destroyed at Rome s6— fli 
sale by auction In Scotland 571, ftj 
— earliest review of in Scotland ft 
—loan for the safe return of 01 
134 — bull of pope Alexander V 
against 38, 204— earliest review oC 
England 573— lines on by Sir Tl 
masOverbory 460— enloglam ap 
481— of Images go— gift ot, to Mert 
college, Oxford 88 -EnglaDd, 1 
early mart for the sale of 43 — scan 
ty of at Rome 42— of the goepel, sv 
paid -for — bound by the deri 
44, 211— in their present form I 
vented 48 — machine for roUli 
887— date of publishing 900— Hi 
poetical catalogue of 45 — sc 
by contract 70— Petrarch's observ 
tions on, 71— Richard de Bnry's 
servaticns on 71— transcribed by t 
monks 77— Journeys to Rome to pi 
chase 42— peculiarities of the ca 
printed IS7, 158— chained 6a, 3 
329— Common Prayer, printed 
Didot 773— method of publishing 
—one of the earlieat catalogues 
84 1 —observation on ttie title of 6« ( 
curious instance of censorship ft6i 
scrap book fimt noticed hyi—ca 
logue of the most vendable S2 
Common Prayer.revlied by onthoi 
63»— queen Elizabeth's 441 — prin 
at Verdun 840 — collection made 
Charles I. 554— custom o* perfi 
ing 349— bound '■> sU vw and gold 
—expensive manner ot bindlDg 
—foreign, prohibited S67 — ncopf 
ot 661, 882, 863, 664— act to regn 
the price of 664— censure oC esl 
lished at Hontpeller 428 — bum 
stationers' hall 431— publishers 
first notioed 223— abbreviatioii 
186 — the first printed csitatc 
of in England 421— burnt by ord< 
the hoaae of commons 450 — edit 
Henry II. of France, agsdnBt 
316— stalls, antiquity of 03 — Bib] 
called 23 — censors of, appointed 
—catalogue of, first printed in 
land 486— proclamatioa agminsi 
—proclamation against, by Edi 
VI. 804, 305— mode of preaci 
3ll«— bound in bonds, origin 01 
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— procUuntUon tniiut hwcticalsta 
— to be givea to ae roj*! library at 
Pari! SS3— ant iirintcd at Noithamp- 
ton, N. A. SIC— otdlnancca of the 
star chamber againat S4a, 343, 490— 
flnt told bjr aaction la BnglaDd SS7 
— patenta and moDopoUea of, noticed 
437— Barton's ealc^am on 470— 
Uahop Hall's euloer on 6»— Rant- 
can's enloglain on 479— Talue set on 
one 411 — Ftankfort catalogue 380 — 
ordloaiiccs of star chamber against 
843,343,490— patents and monopolies 
of 437, 438— tot noticed In the house 
of commons 480— first review of In 
New Soath Wales 897— Clarel's cata- 
logne of 991, 9<1— Bent's catalogue 
of 8U— lines on, from Milton 9to — 
lottery of 64S— first printed with an 
appendix 49A— first motion relaUve 
to printing and publishing 4S0 
Books, money given for, 33, 43, 45, 
AS, 6b, 93, 94, 108, Ida, 218, 236, 399, 
S6l,3S3, 369, 373, 386, 387,403,406, 
411,413,414,419, 439, 431, 423, 434. 
4SS, 436, 431, 434. 439, 441, 449, 464 
466, 474, 483, 486, 494, 496, 497, 918, 
619, 334, 963, 603, 606, 607, 636, 641, 
fiS3, 654, 663, 663, 670, 673. 674, 67s, 
076, 680, 691, 694, 716, 772, 777. 802, 
804, 834, 836, 842, 864 869, 902. 
Booksellera, the first appearance of, at 
Athens 33 — letter to the society of 
661- meetings held at taverns 684— 
called stationatli 63— extract from 
the poem of 790- monopoly of 731— 
provident institution 946— literary 
club of 744 — penalties inflicted on 
538, 939 — blind of Augsburg 899 — at 
Liverpool 899— at Avignon burnt 278, 
279 — termed " the trade" 944 
Bookworm, poetical character of 21 1 
Bottmt Gazette 623— Weekly Maga 

c<ne,669 
Botanical Magazine (Curtis) 762 
Boucher, Joan, burnt for heresy 309 
Boughton. Joan, first female mutyr313 
Boy bishop 60, 61 
Boger't (ilr.) eate 994 
Breviaries first printed 141 
Bridgewaier TrtatieeM 909 
BHgitm Ouariittn 836, 9x3— Guide 793 
Britlol Jtntmal 613, sot— Gazette 814 
946— Jfereury 811- Fe<uFar<<y'<817 
Britain 604 — BWfotn'f Bemembraneer 

601 — £r<faiM«nt( I7n<mFra<974 

British and Foreign Bible Society 8I6 

Bn'Mt* 4pe<la 993 — Critic Til'- 812— 

Cotsrvdi or, Preeton Journai 673 — 

Foreign and Quarterly Review 943 — 



Httrlequhitui— Journal; or, Ceruor, 
ta^— Magazine jot— Merchant 60S, 
023- Jfemiiy 999, 602 — Mitcellany 
746— AT^pftne 838 — Pri»> 828— Ac 
view 943 — Spjii or Derby Poetman 
638— Spy; or. Weekly Journal 639— 
Indian Monitor 826 
BritiMk IMrarian, (by Oldys) 837 
British mnseum established 689 — do- 
nation of George IV. to 689 
Briton, (by Smollett) 709 
Britons, method of writing 19— Ian. 
gnage of 39 — condition of, at the 
landing of Julius Cssar 39 
Brownish and Bairowists 410 
Bmnos, Jordanus, burnt at Rome 434 
Burleigh papers, extract from 433 
Bury and Normek Poet 866 
Buoy Body 76I— (by Dr. Franklin) 629 

CoUnet 783 

Cade's rebellion 146 

Cambridge InteUigeneer 708, 779 

Cambridge nniverslty,origin of 93— 
first college founded 63— privileges 
granted to by Henry VIII. 234 — 
drawback upon duties for printing 
861— Bibles and Testaments printed 
at 261 — action against the ininter 
of Heywood's remarks, 848 — Pitt 
press built 933 — defended in right of 
new works 826 



Cant language, first work on 494 
Canterbury Newt Letter 664 
Coafon Pren f)*6—Regiiter 908 
Osootchonc implied to the binding of 

books 991 
CarHtle Journal 889, 899, 933 
Carlton Houee Magazine 761 
Carmelites, or white fHars 89 
Caroline, queen, printers* address to 

886 
Carthusian monks, order of, founded93 
Catch-words invented 134— first used 

by the Parisian printers 239 
Catkolie InteUigeneer 999 
Catholics, sev«e enactments against 

370, 448 — emancipation bill passed — 

909 
Cato'e Lettere 627 
Camtier'i Diumal 901 
Celts, why so called 39 
Centor 636, 879— (by Theobald) I61 
Centura Temporum 999 
Certain Information, 900 
Ceylonese, method of writing 22 
Chains for books, expense of 329 
Chaldeans, mode of preserving their 

knowledge 14 
Champion 044, 879 
Cbapd, printing-ofllce so called I41, 

9 1 4 — ancient customs of a9 14 — poeti- 
cal description of 976 
Chapter and verae, origin of 484 
Charles X. of France, ordinances 

against the press 910 — compelled to 

abdicate the throne 910 
Charter house, origin of 92 
Cheap Magazine 894 
Cheetham's library, Manchester 988 
Chelmrford Chronicle 890, a78, 923 
Cheltenham Chronicle 867, S96 
Cherokee language invented 12, 13— 

newspaper first printed 909 
Cherry, An drew, anecdote of 849 
Chess, the game of, invented IS7 
Cheiter Courant 679— Chronicle 937 
Chester mysteries 93 
Chiaro-scuro engraving Invented <02 
Chi^ Pateaget in Parliament 407 
Chinese Dictionary 447 
Chinese Bepoeitory 927 
Chit Chat 619 
Christian Uses 900 
ChristlanB, first general persecution 

against 31 
ChHstianU Magazine 709 
Christmas-day, origin of 228— kept by 

the Princess Mary 322— carols 237, 

228, 498 

ChroMca de Marao 946 
Chronicle 0/ Nuremberg 197 
Chrysograpbic, a mode of writing 44 
Churchman ; or. Loyalist's Weekly 

Journal tu, tan 
Cirqulating library, earliest known 38 

—progress of 721 
Cistercians, an order of monks 93, 93 
Cities Weekly Post 904 
Citizen 6li— the, 638— 0/ the u!orld,70i 
City Hcout 903 — Mercury 597, 9/4 
Clerc, Jean le, burned 334 
Clergy, Ignorance of 73 — benefit of 

291 — convocation of 688 
Clowes, William, extent of his printing 

establishment 920 
Clyde Commercial Advertiser 833 
Coaches introduced Into England 443 
Cobbett's Keening Post 876— Peter 
Porcupine 777, 810— Po/ifica/ RegU- 
ter, 810— Rushlight 810 
Codez Alezandrian 38, 689- Bexa 49— 

Argentous 38 
CoJFee-house Mercury 574 
Colchester, trades at 68 
Colchester Spy 509 
Collection for improvement of Huzbar^ 

dry and Trade 979 
Collection of Weekly Paaagee 603 
Collingboiuoe, William, executed 176 
ColUn'e Weekly Journal 638 
Colophon, derivation of 396 
Columbian press introduced into Eng- 
land 868 



ComUnatlon amount Journeymen, 840 
ComeMani or, Pkiiosophical Enqu^er 

644 
Comedy, sacred, origin of 44 
Comical Observer 690 
Cofitmenf of or 6S4 

Common prayer In the Welsh language 
941 

Common Sense 661 

Compendia Mercuric 674 

Complete Mercury (76 — or, Haarlem 
Courant b^ 

Composition balls introduced 839 — 
rollers Introduced S7i 

Comptroller, in French and English 704 

Concordance, first, of the New Testa- 
ment 299— of the Hebrew bible 117 
—first of the whole Bible 3I0— Cru- 
den's 727 

Condoler 599 

Confession and execution of Richard 
Longbome ii7 

Conger printers.a society so called 631 ' 

Congregation of the Index, or censon 
books established at Rome 216 

CofMousetH* 690 

Connoisseur, meaning of 699 

Constable's MisceUas^ 901 

Constantinople, library destroyed at 
40— capture 118 

Constitution 895 

Constitutional 94fi, 947 

Contest 702 

Contrast 710 

Controller 609 

Conoentical Courant 963 

Cooper's /oAn Bull 964 

Copperplate printing, earliest speci- 
men in Enghyid 276 

Coindsts employed by the booksellon 
of Athens 33 

Copyright act 993, 894, 910 

Coranto from beyond the seas 600, an 
ezact 4t» 

Corfu Gazette 866 

Com Cutters Journal 638 

Cornwall Gazette and Falmouth Paekei 



Corpse-present, a perquisite to. the 
clergy 238 

Corpus Christt, feast of 61, 87, 398 
Correspondent 644 

Cotsumld muse reprinted 918 

Cottager r09 

Council of Aiimlnlum 31— Aries SI— 
Carthage 77— Constance 99 —Trent 
89— Rhelms 46— lAteran 216— Tou- 
louse 60— Lyons 86 — oecumenical 
first held 38 

Country Messenger 401 — Gentleman 
6»li— Gentleman's Courant 966, 992— 
Journal I or, the Craftsman 636 — 
OraWe668 

County Chronicle 203, til—Berald 903 
— HeroW(London)951— ifiw^'«761 

Courant 930, 809— Intelligence bb7 

Courant, I or. Weekly News, <ii—<tf 
News *73—from Vienna *73—from 
Rome t73— called News 473 

Courier 801, 897, 879 

Court favour, lines on the dependence 

of 432 
Courf Mercury in— Miscellany 7l4i— 

Magazine 709— Journal 928, 931 
Court of atar chamber founded 186— 

ordinances of 343 
Covent Garden Journal 081 
Coventry mysteries 92— paiUamant 
held at 84— fmecdote of a friar at 
296 
Coventry Mercury 668. 890, g03 
Creed sent by pope Adrian IV. 98 
Criminal process, observations on 424 
Crisis (by lord Mountmorres) 774 
Critical Review 696 
Critick 617 

Critics, observations on 90I 
Croyland abbey built 52 
Crusaders, origin of 92 — notice of 99 
Cry from the Wilderness 603 
Culfe, Henry, executed 44o 
Cumberland Pacyuet 877 
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(hmtUutpfUlentun^niiatrtltieA g64 
Cumat hUOHgoietr 6M, SM>. M>* 
Cylinder cud iffiotlnc machine 8M 



DKmonolof^e defended by Jamea I. 

43« 
Dance of Death, S17 
Danes invade England,3S— greatdilnk 
enS3 

Daay Caurani se6, 603, OOg, 633 — 
Baitf'aotor 611— Pott 6il— 633— Pac- 
ket i or, the New Lotidon DaUy Pott 
fM—Jaurnal 687, tsa—Oaxetteeriri* 
— Inietligencer 500 — Proetedingt of 
iheAtmiet, by tea and land 621 — Pro- 
eeedittgt inparliamait 528 

DaTy, ler. William, singolar instance 
of lypugia pliical laboor 808 

Daxoh^t Newt Letter 879 

Deaf and Dumb School at Sleswlck, 
plintmg canied on at B70 

D^rth, a great one in Encland 353 

Death, manner of pressing to 6ig 

IMaiet of the houte of commont 563 

Decalogue, curious Teiaion of 

Decameron of BocacdOt inhibition of 
the 461 

Declaration of the naUIUf, gentrg, and 
eommonal^, at the Reniemotu, at 
Nottingham 571 

Deelaratton of the rebelt 467 

Dedications, price of at the time of 
Dryden 581 — sinKular one 457 

Defender of the Faith, origin of 229 

Delpbis, oracle of 218 

Dtmoctitut BUent 562 

Deriy Pottmon ; or, BriHth Spy 638— 
Berald 773 — Mercury 6iH — Reporter 
961 — Dertythire Courier tOS — North 
Cknntcle 946 

Detector 749 

De Tmogrtphim BxeettenUa Carmen 
6IS 

Derices of early printers, obserratians 
00 205,206,209 

Devil and Dr. Fanstns, origin of 123 

Dialogue between two friend* 67S 

Diary, by whom kept 317 

Diary ilg, 76*. B\6— of the Proceedingt 
of the treaty S67 — of both houtei of 
parliament 504 

Dtetionary of the SngUik language 
(JohnMD's) 694, 695 

Director 624 833 

iMf course of four paget 473 

Diurnal of occurrencet 496 — </ eeery 
day*t proceedingt in partianunt 369 
— and particulart 498 — an etaet 601 

Diutinut BrUannicut 604 

Dieert remarkable proceedingt 557 

I>09tor6l7 

Dolet Stephen, printer, burnt 2gs 

Domettlc Intelligence 557, 662, 66s — 
publithed grata 557— or newt from 
the city and country 557 — Protettant 
IntelUgtnet 559 — True Intelligence 
559 

Dom Boci or Doomtdof Book 51, 62, 
715 

Dominicans, or Black Frian 59, 86 

Dooatus, early school book 1 18, 345 

Doneufer Oazette 893 

Dorchetter Journal 869 

Douay, books printed at, forbidden to 
be read in England 370 

Dowsing, origin ofthe term 499 

Drmier't Lettert 629— noble trait of 
of Mr. Harding, the printer of 630 

Dreams 663 — Dreamer 694 

Druids, brief account of 29, 30 

Drury Lane Journal 693 

DuiUn Keening MaU 857 — Pott 863— 
Tamlkner't Journal 640 — Freeman't 
Journal 71 1 — Qaxette 9ti—Intelli 
gencer 574 — lAierary Journal 6S2 — 
Morning Pott 901 — Monitor 964— 
Bemew 946 — Saundert't Newt Letter 
711 792 — FWimteer Evening Pott 
746, 747— i'MTs Oecurreneei 582 

Dublin nnlveratty foondcd 412 

Duel between Mr. Boott and Mr. 
Christie 879 



DumfiiaTimetVtl—Jowmat 68«9<4 
Dymetad, jrasented to Qeorn IL 640 
Dunstable priory, slave sokTat 63 
Dnnt, or Don, name of the hangman 

of London 529 
Dunton't Ohoit 609 , 

Durham County Adfertiter 762, 858, 

878— CAnmiele 813, S79 
Dutch mail, curious anecdote of 771 
Dutch Intelligencer 520 — Prophet 581 

—Spy 495, 519 
Dwarft, fondness of the Bomans for 420 



Baton Chroniele 1 or, the Salt Boa, 76s 

Echo .humorous poem of 499 

Edict of Nants 499 

Edinburgh, extract from the records of 
the town council 346— advocates' 
library established, 698- drcolatiog 
library establiidied 814— number of 
prtaiting-offlces in I77B, 744— first 
prinUng In Scotland at 210— easy 
club at 697 

Sdinhu^h Adi>ertiter,9li—BeaconfiS6 
CaledonianMercury 6u—Oaxette6l I 
Evening Courant, 6\7— Flying Pott 
593, 922— HeroM, 777, 91*— Literary 
Ottxette, 922 — Magazine and Review, 
731, (Blackwood's) 865— (Sibbald's) 
764— (Talt's) 927 Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal 820 Philoiophical 869 
New dUto 904 Review 696, 057 
Weekly Chronicle, 922— /ownoi, 822, 
882, 921 — Maga*ine atg—Scottmnn 
ttth-Hittorical Begitter 774 — Cham 
beitf Journal 920 

Educational Magaaine, 943 

Egypt, a descriptive poem, printed at 
Alexandria 891 

Egyptians,hlerof;lyphics attributed to 7 

Eikon BatiUke published 508 

Elgin marUes, sum voted fbrby parlia- 
ment 686 

Elizabeth, coronation of 330, 331— ln< 
ventory of her Jewels, ttc, 349 

EUiot, Ebenezer, ode to Caxton by 142 
— lines on the press by 807 

Eluddirtor, Wdsh translation from Ig 

Enchantments, act at parliament 
against 418 

Eneomion Chaleogra/Mae, poem in 
praise of printing 281 

EncydoiMedla, or Cyclopiedia. when 
first commenced 469— meaning of 
469— Chambers' 665— Britmnnlca 727 
Edinburgh 834— Ediensls 864— Lon- 
dinensts 807, 837— London 908 — Lou. 
don, on gardening 886 — Methodical 
887— MetropolitanaadS— Hethodiqne 
801 Rees'a 876 

England, state of the nads in 1684, 
384— laid under an interdict 60— 
state of learning in 1218, 60 — Jews 
expelled from 6a 

England t an unlucky toil for popery 
572 

£fv/aad*<ileraem&raiicer, 504 — memo- 
tial aecidentt, 498 

English bishopuappose the iutroduc 

tidn of the Bible song separately 

fsrinteil earliest specimen 89— Athel- 
stan first khog of ute-oomedy first in 
prose 363— their fickleness for dress 
301— inlmer first reprinted 287 — 
books, sects, ttc. edict against 270— 
clergy, privileges of 257 — statutes, 
printed abridgments of 248, 289, 290 

Englith ChronicU 77i— Courant 571 — 
Currant 557 — Examiner 611 — Oa- 
tette 558, 560 — Ouman 565— 7iite^ 
Hgence 54 6, 557 — jrercwy 399— Post 
397— Review 781 

Englithman, 609,611, 6.'<3,7I0, 746, 883 
^Cseqnel to the Guardian) 604 

EngUih Primer first reprinted 287 

Engraving on wood 64, 85, 66, 1 15 

Engraving upon ctqiper, invention of 
1*2— introduced into England 276 

Enquirer, 79s 

Entertainer, 616, 674, 691 

^rigrams 960, 604, 640, 643, 662, 663, 
806, 440, 488— two centuries of 121 



Epttaphs, 119, 129, IM, a*l, SM, MI, 
358, 989, 4«9, 416, 4*1, 43*, 4W, 469, 
470, 6I9, 529, 668, 661, 563, 69*, >98, 
61)8, 616, 623, <*i, 669, 668, 660. MA, 
667, 690, 7»«, 7«9, 71* 7». 73*. 795, 
744,746, 750,751, 762, 734, 7*0, 7*7. 
Te* 772, 773, 7IKI, 794. 796, »*•, 802, 
814, 822, 8*7, 880, 900, 908, 927. 999, 
946 

Epitome, of the Weekly Newt, S68, 563 

Errata, first notice of i6l 

Stiay OK Woman, by Wilke* 7I«. 71 > 

Bttayt on the meet important tmifectt 
of naturat and revealed religion^ 727 

Essays, title, from whom derived 42* 

£snqr< on the vicet and folUu •/ the 
Timet, 6^ 

Ettayt, moral and literary 738 

£<se« Oaaettt, 719 

Etching, to whom ascribed M4 

Sagenian, 793 

European Magazine, 749 

Evening Entertainment, 638 O ene r af 
Po»<, 6li— Journal, ti»— Pott, S»4— 
633— Pacquel, 615 

£nim<ner; or, remarkt upat papert 
and occurrencet, 595— (poUishcd at 
Edinburgh) 695— (vol. III. No. I) 
611— (by Swift) 609— (by Hunt) 898, 
866, 182. ago— and Political Econo- 
mist, 888 

Exceeding welcome newt from Irelamd, 
498 

Exchange Evening Pott^ 636 

Eteter Flying Pott, 811, 863 

Excommunication, origin of 289 



Faery Queen poem, published 4M 

Fairy Taller 627 

FatOfful Scout, 619, 628— JfercMfSr t«S, 

557— CoKecMoM 611 
fame, 829 
Farmer't Magazine 7*8, •**— JTsHsatas 

777 
Farrago 77^ 

Farringdon Hogh, abbot, hanged 279 
FartMng Pott M5 
FathionaUe World 916 
Father Hubbard's talea,extract 447 
Faust and Gutenberg, trial between 

119 
Feast of the Dead 200 
Feathetstone, a Catholic priest exe- 
cuted 265 
Felton, John, executed 9*7 
Female Mentor Tai—MagoBbu 7*4 — 

Spectator 671— Tatltr *94 
Fiddlers, cnrions prosccntian at t4S 
Fife Bermld 930 

FUmer Henry, tailor, executed 911 
Fire of London, notice of 048 
Five mile act passed 64* 
Fleta Minor 663 
Flying Eagle Pott 601, 520, 578, flO0. 

099^-;^«m Paris fo ilauferifana 578^ 

or Weekly Medley 641 
Foft Weekly Journal 641 
Fdlo, derln^n of 21 
^00(674 

Fools, feast of 59, lis, II6 
Foolscap paper, why so called 272 
Foreign Posf with DomesMc Newotn — 

MMical Review 740 
Foreign Review and Continentat Mia- 

eeUmn 904 
Forget me Not first English annual il39 
Form of the pi octedingt at thi Coritm- 

(ion586 
Fountains abbey, wealth of at the <lla- 

solution 273 
Four Aget (Exeter) 797 
France laid under an Interdict 281 — 

royal library of sent to England 91 
Frandscansorderofmonkslonnded *9 
Ftankfott Fair, catalogue at boolLa 

printed by permission 446 
Ftanklin, origin of the word 7M — 

Franklin, Dr. tedmical letter of 7*0 
Frassr's Literary Chroniele »43 
Free Briton, 6*8 
Freeholder 728— (by Addbon) Ols— 

KrtraoriiiiMrir 671 
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rrt*koUer'» JimrmU 6V, <u 

Fret ItvpArir 709 

rrtrmmft Magamui or, the ConHi- 

Mimai RepMitorp Ul— WeeklfPoa 

i6i—Jimmat7li 
Freeport Oaxette 71* 
FmtkimkvttO, tl7 
French bUtlUgtnotr 486. 71B— Oemr- 

re»eaMil> 
Friend 7»».79t 
Friendlf InteWgenee M7 
nrtends' Society, or Qnaken, origin of 

sis, tu 
Frogmon lodge, printing presi >t Ms 
FuU and true aecouni of the baieging 

and taking ^ Carriek /ergne 673 
FuU narratiee ef thepop^$ death S7S 

Qalatiaot or Gaols, wbr so callad ag 
Gall's Mr. inventtoa for printing for 

the blind »03 
Sardener'e Qatettt giS 
GartaniPs Journal 638 
Gsiter, Older of, Institnted 74 
Qateahead Obterver Hi 
OoMttte d la ntodei er Tern Bromt'e 

ahotti9< 

OoMette et autrei AvU d'Angteterre 
France, Holland, ic. 963 

emeral Advertiter 636, 883, 986— 
Magazine 66a— Evening Poet »03— 
Poet 6(iO, 614, 6IS— PM<trri;rf 694— 

Genera Psalms, price of four books 414 

Qentlemum'i Dim K8—Jmtmal 667, 
OSt— Jrii«wr<ae644, 6s6, 697, 6W,749 

Oenitu 70» 

Oentleman 735 

Oeographical Intelligence 673 

Gec^ge, singnlar dedication to the 
name of 4W 

George IV., expense of coronatloo 881 

Oerman Intelligencer 481 

Oermantown, S. A. battle of t6S 

Germany, book trade of 951 

Oetta Romanorum 74 

ehoet, the 793 

Gillett «. Mawman, trial of B93 

Slaegow Argnt 930 — Caledonia 8S3 — 
Courant t\i—Cottrier 773, 909, 941, 
Chronicle 952,9a»,95»— Swfitii^Petf 
894— Ffse Prete a»i— Herald 744— 
Journal M—Meehanitft Magaxine 
n*— Packet 863— Sco«» Timee 834- 
Seottieh Ouardiamm—SeotemanBia 
—Scottith Rtformer'e Oajeetietii- 
Weeklf Chrietimn Teacher 961— £«». 
«iMi8S6 

Glasgow, stationers* company com- 
menced 86S— flrst circolating library 
It 864— bibles printed at 864 

Glastonbory abbey, donation to 41 — 
abbot of executed 378 

Glass windows introdaced into Eng- 
land 331— Olaziers introdaced 4* 

Gleaner, by Dr. Drake 844 

Gloss, meaning of 68 

aioueeefer Journal Sm, 933 

Glatton mass held at Leicester, 30« 

God save the King, anthem of SSA 

Gold, printing in 844 

Good newefnm England 503 

Good newt to Chrittendom 471 

^rtaduc, lirst regolar drama In Eng. 

^Iish3»4 

Gospel of Nlcodemns, cnrions accoont 
ari99.39« 

Gracecborcfa-streetiiLODdoii, origin of 
title name 439 

Grammar, first printed in En^and 101 

Grammar schools, origin of I16, 1 17 

Granada Oaicette 7U 

&andi« Urban, burnt at the stake 333 

Grandisrai Sir Charles, singnlar in- 
fringement of copyright 686, 687 

Oranddiumal nf the pateaget inpar. 
liament <9»—PoUUeal Informer 611 
—Joum^ 498 — Magaxine 703 

Grange, private press at 718 

Qray lady Jane, executed S17— ha 
love of books 318 

On^t Inn Journal em—Debatet 668 

Oreat Brilain'i Pott 631 



Great iwiMyy»s> Irtiand 67s— /rsai tha 
king't armjf be/ore Nammr O78 

Greek, first book printed wholly in 118 
— capitals first used II9 — mode of 
writing 10 — ^Typography 318, 119 

Green's News ftein heaven and hell 41 6 

Oreentn'c* Chronicle 813 

Grevllle minerals, som paid Ibr 086 

Gret-ttetU poem of 414 

Oruh-atreet Journal 676 

Grub-street writers, origin of 415 

Growler i or, Diogenet robbed of hie 
tubSeo 

Grumble, 604, 61 1, (by Grose) 971 

Guardian Sag 

Qoary miracle plays, Cornwall 91 

Guild, orifcin 01 8S)6 

GuUieer^ Traeele, sum recelTed for 67 > 

Gunpowder plot 448 

Gutenberg John, festival in honour ol 
949 

Hackett William, executed 4 16 
Haerlem, anniversary of the invention 

of printing held at 88;— deputation 

from America attended 
Haerlam Courant 56a, 673 
Halfpenny London Journal i or, the 

Britiih Oracle 635— Post 666 
Hampthire Independent 903 
Hand (the), Bell on the use of 37 
Hand-bills, origin of 36 
Hand guns, earliest known in England 

175 
Hand paper, origin of the name 371 
Happy Newt to England 498 
Harfleur, battle of 87 
Heada of a diarv 611 
Heatheote't Halfpenng Poet 683 
Hebrew bible, lint concordance to 1 17 
Hellenic Trunmet 886 
HeracUtue Bideni 66], 617 
ReracHlua Bident , a dialogue betmoen 

Jett and eameit 586 
Herald; or Patriot Proclaimer 731 
Heraldry, ilrst work npon 1 13 
Hercnlaneum.destioyedl3 — sum grant- 
ed for copying MSB. found at BU 
Heresy and heretics, meaning of 76^ 

mode of punishment in Elizabeth's 

time 373 — act against in Sootlandl38 
Hertnea Slraticut 509 
Hermit 61S — or, a view of the world 600 
Hexapla, or Sextuple, derivation of 39 
Hieroglyphics, Egyptian 3— Mexican 7 

—Symbols of 7 
High German Doctor 609 
Hippocratet Bidene 669 
Hit m^eitp't letter to the lord UAop 

of London 674 
Hiitoria Hittrionica 680, LUeraria 648 
Hiaioriam Literuram 813 
Bittorian 603 
Blitorical aecouni of bookt and tran- 

tadiont ^ the learned world 671 
Hiltorical, Biographical, Literary, and 

Scientific Magaxine aia 
Hittorical Dictionary, first pnUished 

569 
Hittorical, PotitUml, and IMtrery 

Begiater 733 
Hittorical Begiater 616, 709 
Biatory of Fannf Hill, account of 763 
History of Learning 574 
History of Thuanus, act concerning 

667 
Hittory of air Charlet Oraa^inHMingu- 

lar iafringemeut of copyright 686, 

687,688 
Hittory of the work* ofthi leamedSSO, 

661 
Hittory of Henry II. curious acoonnt 

of its publlcatton 739 
Hittriomattri* ; or player* t teourge i99 
Hit-pcicke, meaning of 399 
UoUaod, decree against the printers of 

843 
Homer, poems of 30 — by whom col- 
lected 33 
HoiMS<Om«esiaa 617— TrM£rito)iS34 
Hops Introduced into g"g'«"^ 360 
Horrid newt from St. Martint 664 



Boars i/LetamSlS 

Hue and Qry PoKct Gamette 910 

H^M Adeertlter 783, S7a— Packet ;(l~ 

Bockingham 834 
Hull and Salt Biding Timet 964 
Humouritt*t Magaxine 761 
Huss John, burned at the stake 86 
Hyp Doctor 643 
Hypocrite,the, discovered and cnied60« 

Icon Libellorum 189 

Idem 537 

Idler, curious advertisement of 7O8 

Illuminating and binding performed 
by the clergy 46 

ninstrated manoscripts, latest speci- 
men of 663 

Image of death, poem by 8onthweIl43t 

Impartial Intelligencer ili— London 
560, 563 

Impeachment of the duke atid dufiheet 
of Lauderdale 557 

Imperial Magaxine 704 

Important Proteatant Mercury 668 

Imprimerle royal at Paris, 384 

Imprint, decision about the 831 

Indentures, curious book 307 

Independent Whig 635, 833, 849 

Index expnrgatory 316, 339 

Index to the house of commons, sum* 
paid for compiling and prlntinig 743 

India, East, restrictions of the press 
removed 888 

IndianObterver,London and Madrai 780 

Indo-Chinete Gleaner 866 

Indulgences, sale of 391 

Infallible Aatrologer 681 

Jn/ermu ,- or, newa from the other 
world i7* 

Infomator Buttlau 600 

Iiut, gold, silver, and different coknus 
made by the udents 37— l«tin tam 
of 37 

Innocnlation introduced into England 
706 

Inquisition established in Spain 183 — 
Portugal 183 — number til persons 
who have suffered by 183 — tomb of 
a (kmons inquisitor 181 

/ii9ii<i<fi>r635 

Intpeetorin 

Intelligence m—ftom head quartera 
618— /rom Scotland 601- a modelt 
narrative of 613 — of the civil wart its 
francs 630 

Intelligencer, the beat and mott perfect 
618— (by Sheridan) 64a 

International copyright act 9*4 

Intruder 830 

Innemeta Journal 859 

Inveatigator (by Ramsay) 710 

Ipawich Journal 799, 869 

Ireland converted to Christianity 39 — 
famous for its schools 46 

Iieland,patent of king's prlater renew- 
ed, 843 

IrelawFa true diurnal 498 

Irish newspapers first stamped 731— 
debates forbid in the English news- 
papers 630- literary property act 809 
—origin of language, 33 

Iriah Mercury tt»— Monthly 518 — Cou- 
rant 574 

lale of Man Weekly Gaaetfe 863, 887 

Italian language popular in Rngianrt 
397 

Italic letter invented 198 

Ivory tablets used by the Romans 18— 
by the Burmese 33 

Jaeobite'a Journal 677 

Jonunca Mercury 963 

January*a Account 604 

Japan, the catholics expelled from 365 

Jeffing, a system of gambling among 

printers 5 13 
Jerusalem taken by the crusaders 63 
Jeauittt Vapulana 563 
JeauUe tai—Jeauit 749 
Joan of Arc, burnt 95— poem o< 78a 
Jockey't Intelligencer 566 
John Butt 8 1 6, 879, 883, 886, 963 
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JolM CrOnati lottrnal 948 
JohntOK't Sundag Monitor 744 
JoUie, Vngmt, presentaUon of > 

piece of pUteto gss 
Jonet'a Evening Newt Letter fllS 
Jownal Britantuque 730 
Joumai 0/ the won in England 501 
Journal Polftype 7*9 
Jommat det Savant S43 
Jovtal Mercurii S77 
JogflU Kewt 47a 
Juniu^e Letter! 7S1, 723 
Ijxrf, trial by, granted bf Alfred 47 
laiyvum, obserTatlan of oae >77 

Kaleldoecope inTented 808 

Kelto MaU 797, 881 

Kendall Weekly Meremy 6tg— Diary 
Tii—Courant tit— Chronicle 84t 

Kentiab Fayre, or parliameot sold to 
their beet worth S08 

Ktniitk Oazette 783, iV—Uontkly 
RegUter 793— Pott 9»7—Berald 909 

Kett Ftanda, the last person who suf- 
ficed fbr heterodox opinions 370 

Kittinr No Murder, extraa firom 633 

King Jame^t Letter 673 

Kingdom't Seomt iM—FaUhfiit Scout 
l\a—Intetligeneer bV— Intelligencer 
fre. 630, i3*— Weekly Intelligencer 
*9»— Weekly Pott 600, 604, 608— 
raUhjM Pott, 6)3 

King's printer, earliest patent of^ in 
Englud M7— acommltteeappolnted 
upon 916— in Soctland, SS6 

Kings, three holy, of Coloj^ne 336 

Kinsale, battle of 444 

Kit Oat dub commenced SS6 

Kieber general, assassinated 799 

Kneelinc to the King, anecdote of 619 

KtOght Errant gi\ 

Knights templars, order of established 
7(P-flft]r-nuie burnt 76 — of St. John 
sappressed 383 

Knowledge, remarks on the diffhsion 
of 843— encomiums on 807— progress 
ofin Britain do 

Knox, John, establishes the presbjte- 
rian form of religion in Sct^land 361 

KnoniUe Oaxette 777 

Koran (The} first published 41 

Lacedemonian Mercury 876 

Ladiet Diary 691 — Mercury 677 
MontUy Muieum 799 — Magazine 
«79. 7«<. 7SS 

Lady't Muteum 70S 

Lammas day 73 

Lamentaile and Sad tlew»'48» 

Lampoonti7< 

Laneatkire Herald 964 — LUerary Mu 
sewn 903 

Laneatter Oarette 880 

Land, rules for purchasing 397 

Langhome, Richard, executed 667 

Langstde, battle of 318 

Language, on the origin of 1, 93 

Lateit remarkable Truth 498 

Latbt Oaxette 669 

Land, archbishop, beheaded 601 

Laughing Mercury 499, 620 

Lawyert Magaxine 709 

Lawyert and Magittratet Magaxine 773 

Lay Monk, by Blaekmore 804 

Layman's parliament held at Coventry 
(4 

Leaf, meaning of the word 31 

Learned ladies of the sixteenth cen- 
tury 877, 378 

Learning of antiquity, what is under- 
stood by the term 37— society for the 
enco ur agement of 669 — observations 
on the rerival of 164 

Lectures, act to prevent publishing 94 1 

Lee priory, private press at 849 

Leedt Mercury 634, 791, 860, 933, 9t9M 
Intelligencer tin, M—ilndependent 
886,908 

Leeli, reward for one 339 

Legal Ouide 964 

Legend, golden, curious notice of 178 
—makers of 67 



Legendary poetry sung to the harp on 
Sundays 178 

Leicetter Herald 771— Journal 680, 680, 
918— sad Nottingham Journal 709 

L'Estrange Roger, bis pamphlet for re- 
stricting the liberty of the press 
633, 640 

Letter from a Oentleman in the lale of 
Ely 668— /rom Leghome 668 — answer 
668 

Lexington, battle of 734 

Ubel, Fox's speech on the lav of 778, 
779— act of parliament to prevent 871, 
873, 873, 874, 876, 910— Owen Felt- 
ham on 898 — return of all prosecu- 
tions during the reigns of George 
III. and IV. 910— what constitutes 
one 7l3 — law of uncertain 713 — law 
against in Rome 36— curious manner 
of discovering the anthor of one 34 1 
— notice of the house of lords upon 
661— novel mode of selling 886— 
first statute against 63 — trials) for 
767, 849, 862, 871, 878, 879. 886, 898, 
930 

Liberal 890 

Liberty, opinions on 462 

Librarii or Antiquerll 77 

Library 709 

Library first formed by Osymandyas, 
king of Egypt S3 —one founded by 
Nehemiah tiie prophet 33 — public, 
the llrst founded by Pisistratus 33 
private, first possessed by Aristotle 
33 — Alexandrian, founded by Ptole- 
my Soter 33 — first circulating, foun- 
ded by Pamphelus, at Ctesarea 38— 
first national founded in Egypt 33 — 
fbnnd in the temple of Apollo 34 — 
Octavla, founded by Augustus, at 
Rome, 34— Ulpian, founded at Rome, 
by TnOsn 37- G:rdlan 37— Lauren- 
stian, re«tored 331 — first public at 
Constantinople 88 — at Rome 34 — at 
Oxford 68— in Italy 99— in Arabian 
Spain 60— destroyed 37. 38, 39, 40, 
41,43,60, lis— sold at the reforma- 
tion In England 274 — collected by 
the bishop of Sherborne 60 — first 
established in North America 644 
Plnelli836 

Library of Vtefitl Knowledge 901 — of 
Natural Hittory 946 

Uesveldt, Jacob a, beheaded 336 

Literary Adrertieer 866 

Literary and Scientific Magazine 803 

Literarrconfiagrations 363— follies 301 
forgeries 304, 896— fund established 
771 — chronology 968— pensions, 963 
treasures, destruction of 41 

Literary Fly fby Croft) 748 

Literary Hourt (by Drake; 793 

Literary Leiture 802 — Timet 943 

Literary Journal 640 — Magazine 661— 
Courier of Orub-ttreet 6S4 

Literature, state of in the ninth century 
46— in the tenth century 48 — in the 
reigns of Edward IV. Richard HI. 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. Sla- 
in the Elizabeth 393— In the reign of 
George I. 637— George II. 706— in 
Scotland in the sixteenth century 
337, 240— first protectioa for 216— 
influence of 439 — oppressive tax on 
848— royal society of 887— associa- 
tion for the encouragement of 916 — 
Joint stock company of 896 — com- 
mercial value of In Great Britain In 
1837 963 

Lithography introduced in Eng^d 
866— concise history of 931 

little Britain, famous for booksellers 
643 

Liverpool, number of printers In 760 

Liverpool Advertiter rWUllanison's) 669 
— (Billinge's) 669— Onwra(ili(iier«<er 
(Gore's) 7I4 — MereantUe Advertiter 
(Myers's) 866, 8g7— Albion 897 — 
Chronicle 88, 5, 90I, 866— Courto- 
834- C(wnm< 603— HeroM »ii—Mail 
9*7—Kaleidatcope 868 

Livet of the Engtith Foett 764 



Llogdt't Evening Pott 703 

LooslCMssrMr 888 

Logographic printing introduced 740 

Lollard Walter burnt at the stake 67 

Lollards, curious depositions against 
93,313 

London Courant S7l— Daily Poet 601, 
tat— Evening Poet 613, 614, 731— 
Intemgencer 611, 673— Joiinui 036, 
633, ra6— Jfwasia<!639, Hi— Mer- 
cury 663, 679, 631, 781— or, the Mo- 
derate Intelligencer i7i—city and 
country 646— or, Mereure de Londreo 
679— or, Oreat Britalnft Weekly — « 
—and Dublin Magazine 6ia—Poat 
616, 60S — or, Tradetman*t Intelligen- 
cer 615 — Medical Directory 904 

London bridge, cost of two arches 63 

London Directory commenced 647 

London Mercury, annually 781 

London Gazette, profits arising firom 
917 — newspaper press association 
963 

Looker On 776 

Lord mayor of London, the first pub- 
lication of the aimual exhibitian of 
386 

Lord's Prayer, Lok's versification of 436 

Lottery first drawn 476 

Lounger 783 

Lover 608, 6og 

Love in a Village, trial concerning 718 

Lowndet't Uritith Librarian 933 

Loyal Domettie Intelligence 683 — Im- 
perial Mercury 663 — Mercury 503 — 
Intelligencer 657 — Protettant Intel- 
ligence 688 — Protettant and true 
Domettie Intelligence USa—Pott 59 1 
—Protettant i6i— Intelligence 657— 
Obtervator 590 — Obtervator reoivad, 
or Oarland't Journal 638 

L'f7ntofi, ou Journal de la Liberie 877 

l^/ing Intelligencer 710 

i»«793 

Macatter Impardal 946 

Machine, prinUng by, fint attempt of 
843— second ditto 949— the Timet 
newspaper printed with 966 — first in 
Ireland 857 

Meecenas, the first person to whom a 
book was dedicated 36 

Magaxine of Ante, or Pitmire Joumat 
(Newcastle) 740 

Magaxine of Magaxinea 683 

Magaxine of Zoology 948 

Magna charts signed by king John 95 

Maidstone Journal 863 

Maitland club established 904 

Mallacca Obterver 900 

Man in the Moon 610, 817 

Man of Kent 909 

Man of the World StS 

Manchetter Argut 816 — Advertiter 
(Whalley's) 897—BrUith Volunteer 
817, aa7— Catholic SM— Chronicle 
(Anderton's) 710— (Wheeler's) 748, 
903— rotiWCT-(Cowdroy's) 864— (Bow- 
ler's) an fii7. 097— Etchange Herald. 
837, 863— Gazette 643— (Bowden and 
Cowdroy) 789, 854, BSi—Ouardimt 
aat— Herald (Faulkner's) 775, 888— 
frit 1833— Jounuf (SchoUleld •>%- 
Tumbnll's) 69I— (Prescott's) 737-*™ 
(Macardy's) 9H— Weekly (Adams's) 
631 — Johntont Selector 894 — MaU 
«i3 — Magaxine (Whitwoith's) 643 
— (Hemingway and Regan's) 858 — 
Mercury 633, »\7— Mercantile Oa- 
xette, and Liverpool and Manchetter 
Daily Advertiter S17— Obterver 869 — 
Patriot S7t— Recorder 976— Specta- 
tor 869— oiul Salford Advertiter 897, 
908— Tel<«T<vA 817 — Timet 908 — 
Toufumoa 816 — Fin'ce of the People 
gta— Manchetter Vindicated 679 

Manufacture, or the Britith Trade 
truly ttaied 623 

Manuscripts first purchased from au- 
thors 223 

Maps printed with moveable types 7S « 
first set of England J69 
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Mariner's boke 3S8— aonc at stt , 

Martin Mar Prelate, accoant of the 
works published under tliat naqie 
40O, 407 

Martin Nontente, Ail colleetiont 500 

Maryland Oaxetie 039 

Mauaehutette Oaxette SB*— Spy 734 

Mathematical Magazine 70D 

Matrimon]', work npon Hi — notsuited 
to men of ieaminf( 34& 

Matten of Fact uy 

Maty'e tiew ReHew 7*0 

Maundy ThnrsdaT-, orlsin of 75 

Mauritas, act concermng the press at 
the 933 

Medianlcs* institutes, London and 
Glasgow 880— Mechanics' and ap- 
prentices library at Lancaster 887 

Medalllc engraving introduced a6a 

Meddler 671 

Medical Magazine 731 

Medley 791— in a letter to the Whig 
Examiner 695 — or Daily Tatter 61 1 

Meeeting of the ettatu of Scotland 573 

MelTllIe Tiscount, articles of impeach, 
ment, cost of printing 8a6 

Memoir on the Origin of Printing 878 

Memoin of Literature S93 — Nev 635 

Memairt of the Premfor the lait thirty 
yeart 66a— of the Society of Orub 
street S43 

Mendicants, or begging fHars, 85 

Mercantile Gazette ai7— Merchant 609 

Mercalor 604, £09 

Merchant)? Magazine 1 or TaHorf 
Guide 669 

Mereure Le Angloia 601 

Mercurio Votpone6(iQ 

Mercurial Anglicut 4gg, 500,509,518, 
531, 523, 563— Aeademicut 504, 508 — 
Anti-Melancholicua 507 — AntiMercu- 
Hue 509 — Anti-Pragmaticua 507— 
Anti-Britannicue 504 — Auiicut 607— 
AcheroniicuM 495 — AciiuaticiiM 600 — 
Anlico Mattii iOl—Betoniciu 518,519 
-BrUannieue 500, 620, i7t—Bellicut 
SO7— Cfawicus 551— CuMo/iciu 609— 
Caledoniut 509, 630— Cn'tinu 508— 
Censoritte 609— Cambro Britannicua 
iiO—Cimcut 620, 667— Cir/inu 500— 
Clerieua; or, N ewe from Syon S07 — 
Candidm 604 — Candidas, Weekly 
News 507 — Democritus 521, 627, 595 — 
— his last wilt and testament 520— 
or, a nocturyial — Diabolicus 607 
Domesticus 607, SK—Hlencticus 508, 
613* 6l8 — Eruditorum 574 — Fumi- 
gosus 501, isg—Fidelicus aog—Galli- 
cus 509 — Gallo-Belgicus 228, 445,446 
— Honestus 50e— Hiiemicus id) , i03 
— Heroctilus 520 — Icommatinu 6i9— 
Infermu iig—Imparlialis iog—In- 
sanus Insanissimus 509— Jocfwu* 522 
Medicos S07—Morlicus i07—Mercu 
riorum stultisimus 5O7 — Melancholi- 
cas 608, 609, ill—Militaris 509— 
Meritrii iiJ—Mercurius iOO—Mas 
tie 520 — Politicus 518, 521 , 533 — Pu6 
licus 609, 660, ag—Poeticus 508,521, 
i^—Pragmaticus ii7— Phanaticus 
529—Nullus ill— Not Veridicus iOO 
Reformatus i7t—Rusticus 498, 500, 

..^07, 641 — Somniosus iOl—Scoticus 

■W<09, it»—Vrianicus ioa—Vassulam 
i(X>,i07—Veridicusi3g—Zeleticusill 

Mercury f or, Advertisements concer- 
ning trade i46 

Merry Mercury 582 

Merton college, Oxford, bequest of 
tK)Ok8 to 68 

Metropolitan Magazine 930 

Microcosm 760 

Hiddlehill, private press at 870 

Middlesex Journal 724, 878 

Military Scribe 600 

Miller halfpenny 8l8 

Miniature 753 

Miracle plays noticed 87 

Jfirror 631, 702— (at Edinburgh) 744— 

(Limbird's) 886 
Miirellany 6tO «l»— (by bishop Home) 



Missal, Bedford, description of 93 

Missale Romanum, description of 166 

Missals and books of devotion curl' 
onsly decorated 324 

Misfs Weekly Journal 609, 633 

Mistress parliament, her gossiping 608 

Mitre and Crown 677 

Mock consUtntlonal association 881 

Mock Press 662 

Moderate iO»—PiJilisher 620, 621— 
Intelligencer 603, 563 — Jf efS0a^fr5O3, 
604, 507 

Moderator 509, 675, 595, 636, 710 

Modem Inielligeneer 507 

Momus Ridens 574 

Monasteries, origin of 77— observa- 
tions upon 85— wealth of at the dis- 
solution 272, 273 — Luther's opinion 
of 273 — defended 273— abolished 184 

Monitor 71I 

Monitor 609, 635 

Monitor, or British Freeholder 695 

Montevideo taken by the English 839 
— printing office at 829 

Monthly Account 501 — Advices from 
Parnassus 638 — Amusement 693 — 
Catalogue 63S— Chronicle 639— Epi- 
tome 796— Ezlracts 773— Land Bank 
578 — Magazine 992— (at Chelmsford) 
aOi— Miscellany 755, 686, 731— afnTor 
70*— Melody 705— iteirfm 677— Re- 
corder Transactions 593 — Weather 
Paper 600 

Months, poetical description of 337 

Months mind, meaning of 413 

Montrose, Arbroath, and Brechin Re- 
view 897 

Morning Chronicle 719, 815, 838, 928— 
Herald 7M, 748, 835— PMf 790— 828 
916 — Journal 910 

Mother to her Infant, poem of 415 

Muscovite 609 

Mutes Gazette 624 

Muses Mercury; or, Monthly Miscel- 
lany 693 

Museum I or literary and historieal 
Register 674 

Museum Tyiwgimphlcnm 749 

Museum Worsleyanum, cost of print- 
ing, &c. gi3 

Musical Magazine 705 

Music, copyright in 738 

Musical notes expressed by letters of 
the alphabet 60 — used by Merbeche 
3 1 1 —Musical types first printed 782 

My Pocket Book, trial about 833 

Mysteries and moralities, first in Eng- 
land 64— in the reign of Mary 329 — 
Chester 364 — origin of in Prance 317 
— spirit of the age proved by 274 — 
Coventry 92— Newcastle 93— and 
other Latin poems 35S 

Name-banners of the Egyptians 16 

Narrative of the late barbarous cruel 
ties 662 

Naturalist's Pocket Magazine 77I 

Nautical BflMrs, first printed book rela- 
tive to 369 

Necromancy, accusation for 95 

New Custom, an interlude, to promote 
the reformation 362 

New and Strange News 494 

New Annual _Register 748 

Newark Herald 78O 

Newcastle-upon-Tyoe, typogiaplilcal 
society at 867 

Newcastle Advertiser 762, 858 — Chroni- 
c/e 7 1 1 —Cotirant 600, 906— Freemnn'j 
Magazine 7 17— Intelligencer 696— 
Journal 664, g^—Northem Libera- 
tor Oii— North Courant Journal 7 n 
Northumberland Advertiser 920— 
Press 927, 930— Pro<«»/aii/ Packet 
747—Slandard 0*0—Tyne Mercury 
813, 834 

New Dialogue between [somebody and 
nobody 603 -^^ 

New England CounuU ta6—Jonmal 
63e—Magaxine 734 

New Heraclilus Ridens 575 

New News 472 



New Newsbooks 663. 663 

New Ohservator 690 

New Obtervotor on the present Tinet 
586 

News 867, 379 

News from the deadSlo—Neweastleno 
Brussels i30— France im— Puddle 
Docke 551 — iTCTufn^foA 551 — Shore- 
diteh iil— Brest 400— /(o/jr 400, 47s 
—Flanders 400, i3i— Lancaster iSO 
—the North i7t— Spain and Holland 
i7i—Oravesendt7»—Lough.Foylet7a 
— Spain *7»— Florence AT*— Parnas- 
sus 66s— (Ae fanif of Chivalry 562— 
Ireland i63—Susse* Ua—St. John's- 
street at— Buckinghamshire 554— 
Gulnick and Cleve 47S— PsnriM 47« 
Poland 473 — all parts of Germang 
473— 2Vrv England *73— Ipswich isa 
—Hull SOi—Hell 40i— the North 497 
—our notiir not at sea 4t»— Germany 
498 — the narrow seas iOS-Pannier. 
alley i:o— the Pope to the Devil 947 
—Sally 498— Me king's bath 504— 
Smith, the Oxford tailor 504— oM 
parts of Christendom 504 — Campania 
iB7— the West i07 '-Scotland 507— 
Pembroke and Montgomery 609 — 
Pawles 570— (Ae New Exchange 618 
— Maidstone ii6—Wicklow 556— 
Halliday WeUs 556— Sf. Bartholo- 
mew Fair 556 

News Journal, in English and French 
629 

News Letter 8l4 

News of the present week 571 

News, origin and meaniogof 471,47!) 
desire of the Roman people for 400 

Newsonlof Germany i7%~out of divert 
countries i7t— out of Hell 47s— /ross 
the pope to the devil 747 

Newspapers, early history of 398 — 
stamp duty commenced 601 — duty 
advanced 709, 73ti, 764, 796, 869. . 
duty reduced 946— list of in various 
years 806 — number sent through the 
general post ofilce 806, 916, 954 — ob- 
servations on 726— first in the Hun- 
garian language 741— at Constanti- 
nople 795 — state of in France 801 — 
carrying one to the enemy 779 — Dr. 
Johnson's opinion of 679 — amount of 
circulation and duty 946— readers of 
how divided 947— progress in Ame- 
rica 876 -act to regulate the frank- 
ing and postage 812— act to repeal 
the size of 896— editors of fined 833 
— retumsof 1836aDd 1837 957— list of 
959 — sent and received fieo by 
members of parliament 7I1 — agency 
of, commenced 763- number of in 
169 1 674— firsts unday 744— first daily 
evening 763— postage act 693, 6«8 

New Spectator 753 

New State of Europe 586 

News writers, sums paid to 636 

New Testament, first edition of, in the 
Basque tongue 423— English 235- 
Finnish 230 — Danish 310 — Greek 
223, 234— French 26»— Slavonic 338 
—Polish 363— VandaUc 364— Romish 
Enj:lish version 370— Talmnllc 738— 
Bengalee 804— Clngalee 660— Arabic 
714— Alexandrian Greek 774— Tin- 
dall'B, pirated by the Dutch 236— re. 
printed by Bagster 237 946— declara- ■ 
tion of the Scotch clergy against 237 
—proclamation against 252, 253— 
list of person persecuted for selling 
353— second edition 257— belonging 
to Anno Boleyn 257— first concord- 
ance to 259— English and Latin 
printed at Paris 267— Latin and Eng. 
lish s68— printed by William Tilly 
304— printed at Oeneva327— numeri- 
cal fignres first appeared in 327— in 
Greek 349— on silk 70— Wlclif 's 76— 
first separate edition in Latin 158— 
for the use of the Indians 638— in the 
Turkish languagne 543— in the Irish 
character s6(>— printed in gcdd giC— 
printed at Edinbnrgh prohibited US 
translated by Miles Coverdale aCg 
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New year'a gifts, books sent as sog, 

3SS,398 
Ntw York Omette fl4» 
NiehoUon** journal 795 
Ifight ThttughU, by Dr. Toang John 

son's opinion of <I68 
Night Watker; or, Bummg Hambier 

679 
Vorfotk Ckronielt 791, 881, 9«7 
Nonnans, origin of the S3 
Northampton Mercvrg 6S4 — Mitcel- 

lamftM 
North BrStM Admrtlur 8S7 
North Briton 709 
North Derbyshire Chronicle 54fl 
Northern Exprtu, and LaneaMre 

Dailjf Poet 884 
Northern Toiler (Bdlnbnrgh) sgs 
North Oeargia Oaxetle 871 
Northumhertand Advertieer (Shields) 

947 
Northombeiland house book lis 
Norwich Courani Sll—0azette—tt6, 

709 — Journal 019 — Mercury 8sg — 

Poetman in— Weekly Mercury Oifi 
Nottingham Cowrant 6ta — Chronicle 

739— BeraUW— Journal Til, 930— 

Mercury WfJ—Pott 6\\—Remew 834 

—Wreath f/tJ—Dearien'e Mieeella- 

Noutellet de la RepuiHque det Lettret, 

S6s 
Novum Tutamenhun Ormcum 485 
Numeral figures first used in Europefil 

Oath of allegiance, severttr of 451 

Obeervationa upon the most remarkable 
oecurreneet in our weekly news 577- 
on the weekly bills 5fi9 

OAtn«a/or5Il,5ia,5Sfi,6l7— iie/orm«<i 
SM, 590— Oiwned 501— <it question 
and answer 5fil — reviewed 593 

Oecaeional Paper filS, US— Writer S83 

Occurrences from foreign parts 517— 
from Ireland 408 — in parliament 498 

(Edipus; or. Postman remounted 643 

Old England! or, Conttitutional Jour- 
nalltg 

Old Maid tgS 

Old Mother Hooker's Journal S48 

Old News newly revived 4Q7 

Old Whig 621— or, Consistent Protes- 
tant &3 

Olla Podrida JtO 

Omar, caliph, curious answer of 41 

Onion, a monk, hanged 173 

Oracle 01 1, 838 

Orange Intelligence iTl—Oazette 571 

Oratoilo, origin of 37S 

Order of Jesos, or "Jesuits,'* origin of 
Slfi — extract firom Oldham's satire on 
180 — suppressed 736 

Oriental Herald 888 

Original, (by Mr. Walker) 943 

Orphan 615 

Orthodox Churchman's Magaxine 793 

Oxford Oazetteiti—Heraltlgxti— Jour- 
nal W5, in6— Magazine 7 ig— Spy 500 

Oxfbrd unirersity founded 47 — pur- 
chase types In France, Holland, and 
Oermaoy 647— type foundery estab- 
lished at 553 — Oxford book 139— 
vested with the copyright In books 
glreo by the authors 734— visit of 
the allied sovereigns to 8S9— new 
printing-offlce for the use of the uni- 
versity (11- number of bibles and 
testaments pilnted at 861— prinUng. 
office at, d^troyed by fire 500— de- 
fended in tight of new works 336 — 
number of books at, in 1603 44s — 
Amndelian marbles preserved at 16 
— Arabic lecture founded at 488— 
Bodldaa library founded 454 

Packet of Letters from Scotland tog- 
firom sir Thomas Fairfax 504 

Paekets of advice from Ireland 574 

ncklngton, lady, returns two mem. 
hen to parliament 351 

Paequets of advice from f ranee 574 

Page of a book, origin of 64 



Painter, anecdote of one sio 

Paisley Advertiser 941 
Potfoiijuin 898 

Palm, James PhlUp,bnokseller,shot834 

Palmyra leaf used to engrave on 11 

Pamber, curious manner of holding a 
court leet at 10 

Pamphlet, origin of 189 

Paper (a) for enabling the species 695 

Papeb history of the invention 4»— 
first made from cotton 55— first made 
fh>m linen 61 — curious remarks 
upon, by Fuller 630— traders of 684 — 
made from linen introduced into 
England 68 — substitutes for rags in 
the manu&ctnre of 9)5 

Paper marks, origin and description of 
171 

Paper mill, first in England 171— lines 
on 301 — notice of an early one Ml — 
first in the state of Massachusetts, 
North America 643 

Papers from the Scots quarters 504 

Papyrus, account of S3, 34, 37 

Paradise Lost published 344— Waller's 
sneer at 844 

Paradyse of Daynty Devises 863 

Parchment or vellum, where made 34 
—the dUTerent kinds used fbr writ- 
ing upon 54 

Parian chronicle 16 

Par<< Oaxette 47s 

Paris nniversity claimed the right of 
regnlaUng th« price of books 133— 
the printers at, authorized to wear 
swords 347 

Parish clerks of London, players of 
interludes 79 

Parker's Halfpenng Post 033 

Parliament, debates of, first published 
734 

Parliament Kite mi— Porter tW—Spy 
7%\— Vulture 508 

Parliamentary Intelligencer 538, 689 — 
Register 731 731 

Parltamenes Post Mi— Scouts ZKs- 
covery SOO — Screech Out 509 

Parochial registers introduced 369 

Parrot 640 

Parry, William, M.P. executed 

Parsons, Robert, the first disseminator 
of political liberty 453 

Particular Relation 501 

Pas, Csmily of engravers 469 

Pasquin 699 

Psaquinades, origin of 388 

Passages concerning the king's army 
509 

Pasteboard, origin of 304 

Patents and monopolies 838, 840, 851, 
867, 870, 877— observations on 437 

Paternoster-row, origin of the name 
83— first noted for booksellers 838 

Patrician eai 

Patriot 609, 616 

Patrons, ill treatment of l64 

Peacock, bishop imprisoned lis 

Peeper, (by Dr- Wilkins) 79S 

Peg tankard, origin of 53 

Pembroke college, Oxford, founded 476 

Penal mandate, forbidding thetnns- 
lation into the vulgar tongue of 
Greek, Latin, and other books with- 
out approbation 184, 185 

Pennsylvania Qaxette 639 

Penny UagazlneaiO—Post 6lt—Post; 
or. Tradesman's Select J'acquet 6IS 
Weekly Journal ia* 

Penry, John, executed 404 

Pens alluded to 34, 36, 37 

Pentateuch, singularly expressed ac- 
count of its editor, printer, &c. 194— 
printed by Day and Seres igo— trans- 
ited by TindaU 163 

People's Journal 937 

Perfect Diurnal *t»— Diurnal of the 
Passages in Parliament tSB— Occur, 
rences »04— Passages 501, 504 — Rela- 
tion *9a 

Periodical Eset^s, by archd. Nares 747 

Poiodical press, advantages of 735, 716 

Periodicals, number In the world 940— 



number in I8S7 953- first in Den 
mark 5«e 

Peripatetic, meaning of 4fl8 

Perry, Sampson, singular prescrvatloa 
of 877 

Perth Courier 834 

Perth, extract from the weekly assem- 
bly at 363 

Peruvians, their mode of commnnlcat- 
Ing knowledge 9 

Peter, the wild boy, acoonnt of S4 

Peters, Hugh, executed ssg 

Peters (Mr.) report tfthet 

Phanatique InielUgenee 6*9 

Pharos 760 

PhUanthrope 796 

PhillatiDS, fiither of bookbinding 36 

Philip II. deKription of his person sao 

PhilompUeal MagaxineytJ, 799— Ob- 
servation 577 — Transactions Hi 

Phanix 870—0/ Europe 503 

Pilgrim 8l3 

Pf^ia't Progress published 671 

Pillory, ode to the, by Defoe 590 

Pinkey, battle of 315 

Plain Dealer 635— (by WagsteT) 609 

Plain Dealing 563— IVaM 667 

Plain Scottish S74 

Players, first regular oompuiy of ia 
England 354— patent granted to by 
queen Elizabeth 364 — iday-UU, first 

f printed 641— prohibited Ihim aedny 
n either university 419 — sui^aesaed 
607 

Playhouse, church, or ■«» aetoro' of 
Devotion, elTect of its publication TM 

Playing cards, history (rf 78 — decree of 
the government of Venice ooncem- 
ing 114 — act against the importation 
in England 136 — knave of bells an 
early playing caid 78 

Plays, origin of acts of 355— the first 
puUished with engravings 548— not 
to be read without leave 431 — mode 
of advertising the performance of 
681 — not to be performed on Sundays 
435— works agtdnt 351 

Pleasures of Hope 664 

/><«Maii6ll 

Poetical Courant ifa— Magaxine 747 — 
Observator 568 

Poetical Miscellany, the first published 
in England S63 

Poet lanreats, origin of 70, 308 — mari- 
ner of creation 109 — ai>olory for 7*4 

Poetry, first publication on the snhiect 
of 386 — Spencer's opinion of 4 U 

PoePs last advice, from Chancer 81 

Poets, impromptu on 679 — poefa pen, 
poem of 119 

Poets, custom of, concerning 70 

Poictiers, battle of 541 , 581 

Police Oazette, expense of printing 010 

Political Mercury 638 — and Hisioricat 
Mercury 704 — Herald and Review 754 
—RegUter Til— Stale of Europe S09 
-Taller 6l4 

Politique Informer 511 

Polyglott bibles, sucdnct accotmt of 
434- published at Heidelberg 387— 
printed at Hamburgh 414— meaninjt 
of the word ill — Complutendan 333 
Paris SOS— London 5M — Bagsteifa 
88g — Spanish, printed at Antwdtf 
351— Pentateuch 635 — psalter first 
printed 330, 131 

Folytype printing 749 

Pompeii destroyed 33 

Poor laws traced to Richard II. 737 

Poor Richard's Almanack 346 

Poor Robin's Intelligence 563 — revioed 
it*— Public and Private Occurrence* 
656,691 

Pope Nicholas V.'s grant to the clergy 
of London 119 

Pope's bulls, description of 139— in&l- 
UbiUtyof380 

Popish Pau Book Onlmd 56S 

Popish mass iitpluyea 6ln 

Porcelain paper introduced 91l> 

Porter, Lacy, hw questioa to Dr J6li»- 
son 753 
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PteHeal Oartimd of Julia MS 

Poleml middinia, the earliest Bpcdmen 
of British macaninlc poetry 613 — by 
whom inventeil 6l3 

Portfolio 863 

Porticiu, or Portico, meaning of 849 

Poat Angel S85— Boy 579, 609, 633 

Fottilla, meaning of gs 

Porting bills, origin of 541 

Post Uan aoo, 633 — and Hiftorieal 
Account &79 

Practice of Preaching, errata in 167 

Pratler 665 

Prator 696 

Praent state of the repuilic of lelten 
640 

Preu, act! against the liberty of 689, 
800, 871, 87S— effects of the freedom 
of 806, 808— attempt to crush it 506— 
powers of 807, SOS, 554, 655— utility 
and influence of 5S3~advantages of 
the periodical 725, 726— progress of 
438 — opinions on theliberty of. Gold- 
smith's 806— MUton'85 1 1— Johnson's 
683 — Sheridan's 806 — sir Thomas 
Brown's 497— lines on the liberty of 
451, 640— association for suppressing 
the liberty of 881— persecution of 779 
■ong on the 919— lines to the 757, 640 
licenser of, in England 560— in Ame- 
rica 638— considerations and propo- 
sals In order to the regulation of 633, 
540 — society of the friendi of freedom 
of 7I6, censorship in EngUnd 343— 
extract from the Tearj of the Preu 
548 — meeting to remove the restric- 
tions of al6— at Oxford, advice to the 
corrector of 663— <«t against in ire- 
land 760— extracts from M'Creery's 
poem of the 100, 107, 800, 907— last 
reatrictiTe laws against577— licenser 
of restored 631— printing press first 
made 96— petitions for the repeal of 
the doty on 988— forged one 790 

Pressing to death, notice of 6ig 
Presfoii Review, and Count!/ Adoertitcr 

779— Journal S3i— Chronicle 939 
Meat, felony to harbour 370 
Primer, or Form of Public Prayer, per- 
mitted to be used 290 
Pruuce of Wala'i leUmd Qazelte 834 
Principal Pateagee of Oermany 488 
Printer, anecdote of a Journeyman 668 
Printers of l>ondon, petition of, con- 
cerning patents 497— devils, origin 
of 646— list of, in the reign of George 
I. 631, 633— honours paid to 160— 
errors, carious notice of 161, 163 — 
nomber of, In and about lx)ndon in 
1S66 and 18S1, 543- in Ireland 643 
in England in 1699, 436— nineteen 
jonmeymen lmprisoned840 — pension 
society established 903— benefit for, 
at Covent-garden theatre 909— bene- 
fit at the Coburg theatre for the un- 
employed Journeymen of London 
899— opposition to, at I>aris 131— 
of Paris, celebrated the death of 
FranUin 709— May Festival 633— 
first privilege granted to 334— Gram- 

f mar, first pouisbed 692 — act of in- 
demnity 909 — decree against in Hol- 
land 843— penalties inflicted on 633, 
539— Mrs. JElianor James's advice to 
597— list of, who contributed towards 
the loss of Mr. Bowyer 600, 601 
Printing, invention of 101— opinions 
OD the origin of 106, 106, 107— first 
poem written in praise of 381— ac- 
coont at its introduction into Eng- 
land 144, 146 — edict at Nuremberg 
■gainst 335— lines against 133 — en- 
««™Tilnni« on 37, 100, 176, 683, 808, 
— works upon 949— first important 
specimen of 117— from Uoeks Invent- 
ed 90— ornamental, practised by the 
early professors 130— prices for, first 
fixed 763 — first machine invented for 
843, 866— anniversary of the fourth 
centenary held at Edinborgh 949— 
epigram on tsi— 4k contemplation on 
the myitetj ot man's tegcneratiOD, 



in ailosion to the mystery of 683— 
the king's prerogative in, confirmed 
643 — in red and black 165— colours, 
on calico B85 — practical hints on de- 
corative printing, published 885 ~' 
lines on 619 — ink, invention of 140 
—Rusher's improved types for 813 

Printing Maeh^y a Review for the 
Many 936 

Printing-office, ancient customs (H sl4 
modem customs of 616 — chapel, so 
called 14l, 614 — poetical description 
of 676— curious law concerning, in 
Scotland 676 

Printing-ofllces destroyed or damaged 
byfire— Bagster's 880— Bernard's 841 
Basket's 661— Bensleys 831, 871— 
Bowyer's 600, 630 — Cox and Bigg's 
736— Cocks's 721— Crowder's 721— 
Dewlck and Son's 940 — Downes's 867 
— Gillett'a 823,840— Guy and Balne's 
876 — Hamilton's 811 — Johnson and 
Payne's 72 1— Moyes's 893 — Nichols's 
833— Paris's 840— Rickaby's 761— 
Spottiswoode s 946 — Swan's 831 — 
Smeaton's 835 — Wilson's 893 — Gore's 
735, and the Caxton 879, Liverpool 
— Clarendon 953, and another 500 at 
Oxford— Flood's. Canterbury, 848 — 
Uoogly 743, and Serampore 846 East 
Indies— Mackenzie's 896, Upper Ca- 
nada—New York 940, 944 — Skara 
693, and Upsal 668, Sweden 

Printing presses and public schools 
suppressed in Russia 799 

Proceeding! at auildhaU 668, 662—0/ 
the king'a commiMion of the peace 
677, 578, 686—0/ both houiee of 
parliament 498, 601 — of the parlia- 
ment of Scotland 577 — of parlia- 
mentt and armies 504 

Proclamation against the shrine and 
goods of Thomas a Becket 268 — for 
forbidding the eating of flesh in the 
time of lent 313— for thereformation 
of vagabonds 813— against slander 
and sedition 313— for the price of 
victuals 313— to put away divers 
books and images 304, 305 — obser- 
vations on 313 — against the authors, 
printers, and diapersers of sedltloua 
books and libels 390, 304, 306, 313, 
333, 370, 398, 642, 647, 560, 570, 606, 
635, 691, 778 — against ruffs and ra- 
piers 442 — for calling out hcrctors 
and fencible men to attend the king's 
host 676 

Profane authors, monk's opinio n of77 

Projector 636. 813 

Prompter 653 

Protestant Advocate 63i—Domatie In- 
telligence ii7— Intelligence iei,t34 
afagaixne 7^9— Medley 6\i—Mer- 
cuFJf 679, tta—Oitervator 663— Oj 
/ar<l Intelligence 646, tSi— Packet 
613— Pacfuet 614— Post Bog 600— 
(No. 113) 603 

Protestants, origin of the name 359 

Proletlor 688 

Provisions, price of 139, 315, 366 

Prynne, William, fined and imprisoned 
488, 489 

Psalms in Swedish verse 6l3— errata 
in 631 — curious list of tunea 408 — 
flrst edition of Stemhoid's version 
806— singing flnt practised 383, 384— 
became general in Kni^and 311— 
French version of 383 

Psalter, the first publication of Faust 
and ScbCDffer 119 — first printed in 
England 303 — belonging to Blciuurd 
11.83 

PtaUer of Ton, ancient Irish manu- 
script S3 

PublieaUons, number of, tmm 1666 to 
1660, 561 — number and cost of for 
1800, 806— number of, from ISOO to 
1827, 901 

PuiUc Advtrtiter 816, 831, 833 

PuUie Spirit of the Whigt 604 

Punctuation, specimen of early 310— 
pcesent mode of sit 



Puritan, origin of the name 340 
Pydna, battle of 34 

Queen^t Maague, song from 491 ■ 
Quills, anecdote of a bunch of 96 
Quincuplex psalter, the first work in 

which the verses are distinguished 

by Arabic numerals 313 
Quipoes, explanation of 955 
Quiz 793— Quixzical Oaxelte 919 

Rack, used to extort confession 373 

Raleigh, sir Walter, beheaded 466, 466 

Ralph Roister Uoister 314 

Ramble round the world 673 

Rambler 803— (by Johnson) 678, 679 

Ranger 783 

Reader, (by Steele) 609 

Reading Mercury 639 

Read's Halfpenny Post 633 — Journal 
633 

Reaper, by Mr. Maude 793 

Reasoner 709, 797 

Reconciler 604 

Recto and Verso, origin of the terms 64 

Reflector 680 

R^crmation, progress of in England 
272, 273, 274, 383 

Rhapsody 603 

Rehearsal Rehearsed 593 

Relationes Extraardinaria !it,7 

Religio Medici, extract from concerning 
printers 497 

Relics 368,369— preserved in books 158 

Remarkable Occurrences 614 

Remarkable Passages 600 

Remembrancer, by James Ralph 674 

Repertory of Arts and Manufactures 
783 

Reporter 797 

Reporters, observations on 883. 884 

Reporting the debates of parllunent, 
origin of 656— anecdote of Dr. John- 
son, concerning 667— complaint in 
both houses against 657, 658— prose- 
cution of several printers for 734 — 
noble conduct of the lord mayor 735 
— instance of extraordinary labour 
in 764 — the present system 683 

Reprisal 6\6 

Restorer 6l3 

Re ratter i9l 

Retrospective Review 904 

Review of the t^airs of France 690 

Revolutionary Plutarch 

Revolution of l689.observationsonS73 

Rice, Hngh ap, founds the flrst protes- 
tant college at Oxford 396 

Richard II. description of his corona- 
nation 76 

Rights ofUterature, by John Britton 
848 

Rights of Man and Burke's Reply, the 
number sold in one year 773 

Rizzlo, David, mtirdered 3^ 

Roads, state of, in England 384 

Robin's Last Shift 614 

Robin Snap, (Norwich) 723 

Robinson 6riim<, controversy concern- 
ing the copyright of 6I8— privately 
printed 796 

Bocks nsed by the Danes to preserve 
their laws npon 30 

Rogers, John, bomt 366 

Rolls mentioned in the Ubie 34— used 
by the Greeks and Romans 16 

Roman slgilnm, or signet 16 

Romance, meaning en the word 63 

Romanesdie, first book printed in 440 

-Roman Post Boy 673 

Romans, their invasion of Britain SO 
— superstitious processions of ll6 

Rood, meaning ol 413 

Rosetta stone, notice of 16, 17 

Rotterdam Courant 666, 560 

-Sowui Table, by WilUam Hazlitt 896 

Roxburghe dub established 846 

Ra/al Cornwall Oatette 893— Jamaica 
Oatette 916— Magazine ; or, Ben' 
tleman's Monthly Companion 704 — 
Mercury 807— -ZManiai 509, 618 —Fe- 
male Magazine 704 

6 I 
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RoTSl sodety, origin of SSO 

Bubric, nsed in the conunon prayer, 

oriffin of 1G6 
AiimiiMiar, by sir S. E. Brijrdgeg 833 
Rupert, prince, mezzotinto engraving 

wcribed to 3S0 
Ronell, lord William, beheaded 669 
Ryeboufle plot 665 

Sabbath-day,in*rkets and fiiirs held on 
59 — forbid in Scotland 368— plays 
forbid to be acted apon 43S 

Sid>batlcal institutions in the com- 
monwealth 499 

Back, the word found in twenty three 
languages II 

Sacred comedy, origin of 44 

Sacred drama, or mysteries 54 

Sad News from the teas 597 

St. Albans, battle of. its cflTect upon 
Uteratnre 1 19— St.Alban first martyr 
in England 49 

St.Andrew's university founded 86,138 

St. Anne, and her three husbands 322 

St. Barnabas, the remains of, found 40 

St Bartholomew, massacre of 355 

St. George, miracle play of 314, ai5 

St. Ives Mercury 624 

St. James's Magaxine 710, 731 — Even- 
ing Post 61 1— ( Applebees') 6l»—Poit 
612, 627, n33—Cknmicle 709, 936— 
Weekly Journal 615— Weekly Jour- 
nals or Hanoverian Postman 623 — 
Joumalf with Memoirs of Literature 
637 

St. James's palace, press erected in 644 

St. John's college, extract from an old 
account book belonging to 329 

St. Mary's college, Oxford, statutes 
concerning books 117 

St. Matthew's gospel found 40-~snm 
paid for 1 1 8— set to music 50 

St. Patrick, the apostle of Ireland 

St. Paul's, the boys of, perform the first 
regular drama In England 75 — curi-- 
Qus custom at 115 — cross, sermons 
at 73 

St. Peter's, feast of at Rome US 

St. Stephen's, Westminster, wages 
paid for painting and glazing 73 

Salisbury, earl of, curious account of 
an entertainment given by 449 

Salislmry Postman 61 1 — Journal 923 

Salislmry Primer, extract from 232 

Salisbury, Thomas, executed 391 

Sand used to write on 31 

Satirist 930 

Saturday Magaxine 917— Post 61 S 

Soimferer, by Hewson Clarke 824 

Sawtre, sir Willlam,bamt for heresy S3 

Saxon chronicle 57 

Saxon manuscripts, splendid manner 
of writing and binding 46 

Saxon types first used in England 345 

Saxons, their arrival in Britain 31, 39 
— origin of the name 33 

Say, lord, beheaded 146 

Scavenger's daughter, an instrument 
of torture 373 

Schedule, origin of 19 

Schemer 705 

Scholar (the) poetical description of 83 

Schools, first public at Rome 36, 37 — 
held in porticos of temples and 
porches of churches 37 — charity 
schools first commenced in London 
570 — founded at Bangor 39 — of Ire- 
land celebrated 44, 4J— first opened 
in dtles and towns 51 — Sunday 
schools commenced 842— jubilee held 

Science, first periodical work of, in 
England 643 

Scintilla ; or a light broken into dark 
warehouses of some printers, steeping 
stationers, and combining booksellers 
480 

Sdavonians receive the privilege of 
performing divine service in their 
own tongue 46 

Score and tally, origin of 10 

Scotchman 738 

tevfcA Merewry tJi—Memoiri, by way 



0/ dialogue, between John and Ely- 
mus 665 
Scotland, earilest specimen of printing 
in 210 — state of literature at the 
reformation 537, 240 — the last burn- 
ing for witchcraft in 233 — affirmation 
of the cler^ against Luther 337 — 
library at Stirlini; castle, at the 
reformation 337 — earliest song of, 
after the Scots spoke the English 
languaj^e 88 — king's printer, earliest 
patent of 381 — renewed 753 — censor- 
ship of the press established 313 — 
early poets of 97 — earliest Hebrew 
types in 433 — act of parliament 
against heresy 23>( — earliest alma- 
nack published in 552 

Scots Couranl HI— Dove 495 SOO— In- 
telligenrer 500 — Magaxine 661 — Jlfe- 
moirs, by way 0/ dialogue 565 — Fast- 
man 694— Seouf'f Discoveries 498 

Scots, Mary queen o( beheaded389 — 
library of 393 

Scott (lord Eldon) his severe persecu- 
tion of the press 779 

Scottish Mercury 500 

** Scotus his funeral," name given to 
conflagration of books at Oxford 309 

Scourge 6li, 684 

Seribbleomania. or the Printer^ Deellt 
Potyehronican 86a 

Scriptorium,arwritlng-room, origin of 
49— notices of 49, 58, 63 

Scriptures, sermon against 333 

Sculpture and statuary, state of. In 
England, In the 15th century 97, 98 

Seal first fixed to a charter 44 

Seasonable Speech in— Writer 63» 

Seasons, trial concerning 733 

Second and last adventure of the Wheel 
of Fortune 679 

Secret Mercury 586— Ovf 495 

Sects, lines upon 514 

Seditious societies and reading-rooms 
suppressed 795 

Selden John, ludicrous anecdote of 484 

Sentimental Magaxine 731 

Seren Gormer, (Swansea) 858 

Sermon, curious 588 

Servetus, Michael, burnt 3lg, 628, 629 

Several Proceedings SIS 

Several Weighty Queries 563 

Shadgelt's Weekly Review 866 

Shakspeare, Boydell's edition of the 
works of 9I2 — sums paid to the 
diflTerent editors of 7 1 6 — price of early 
editions of 474 — advertisement of 
Howe's edition S93--forgeries 938 

Shamrock, Waterlord 803 

Shield Courant 903— Mercury 903 — 
Independent 866— PuA/tc Advertiser 
866— PafWof 994— iris 76I— Ai^fer 
761 

Shells used for preserving writing 
upon 20 

Shepherd's Calender, description of the 
months from 226— by Spencer 414 

Sherborne Mercury 879 

Sherfield, Henry, recorder of alisbor y 
curious trial of 483 

Sheridan, R. B. present to 860 

SAip of Fools 2il, 375 

Shoemaker, at Newberry, burnt for 
heresy 235 

Signatures invented 131 

Signets worn by the Jews 16 

Sign of the cross used instead of seals 

42 

Silent Monitor 613 

Silver types used for printing 408 

Singapore Free Press 946— CAromefe 
888 

Singleton, Hugh, John Stnbbs, and 
William Page, punishment of 366 

Sithcn, curious grant to the monks 44 

Skelton's description of a splendidly 
bound book 339 

Skeptic; or Unbeliver 731 

Skins nsed by the Persians to write 
upon 30, II 

SUpton castle, extract from the house- 
hold booli of 486 



SmoUet's Hitforg of England, singo. 

lar manner of sale 703 
Snotty-nose Oaxetle ; or, Coughing In. 

telligence 558 
Sober, yet Jocular 963 
Societas Gmcorum Editonun, society 

of printers so called 550 
Society lor the dilTasion of nseAit 

knowledge commenced 901 
Somerset, duke of. beheaded SIS 
Sorbonne, Bobert de, founded the coU 

lege of that name, at Paris 87— cen- 
sure of the heresies of Luther at 324 
Soul (the) lines on 483 
SouthAfricanCommercialAdvertiMer 894 
South sea scheme 634 
Southwell, rev. Robert, executed 439 
Spanish armada 399, 400 
Special and considerable passages 498 
Special Passages 495, 498— />■••» i""- 

don, Westminster, York, Ireland, ^e. 

498 
Spectator 696, 599: 86t— Cooafrji, T7f 
Spectator, volume the ninth and last, 

by Mr. Bond 611 
Speculatist, (by Concanen) 643 
Speculator, by Dr. Drake 765 
Speeches in Parliament 497 
Speedy Post; with more News from 

Hull49B 
Spendthrift 719 
Sphynx 903 
Spie, communicating intelligence from 

Oxford 600 
Sporting Magaxine 789 
Spy 624, 500— by James Hogg 834 
Stage, first notice of a licenser of 4C 
Stamford Mercury 60s, 629 
Stamp duty on periodicals commenced 

584 

Stanhope press invented 802 

Stanley ,Jas., bp.of FJy, anecdote of It) 

Sfqpfe of Hews, extract fkom 476 

Star 944 

Star chamber instituted I86— ordinan- 
ces of 343, 343, 374, 490 

Statesman 877, 879, 910 

Static, meaning of 63 

Stationers' company, or, text writers 
83 — formed into a guild 83 — when 
first used 83 — charter granted 335— 
list of the original membeta 336— 
expense of the charter 326 — expense 
of the first public dinner of say- 
extract from the records of 330— first 
book entered at 330 — a coUectioo 
gathered from 330 — monthly certifi- 
cate of books printed by 437^platc 
of, pledged 479 — contributed towards 
the rebuilding of St. Paul's 486- 
contribute towards thodty pagreanti 
481— patent from JaAies I. 445— 
feasts of restrained 460 — remove 
their hall to Bergavenny house 457 
order of dress 487— books enteted at 
798 — extract from the accounts d 
413 — paid for search dinners 413— 
charter of, exemplified 645, 666- 
ordered to prosecute printers 676— 
required to attend queen Elizabeth 
407 — books burnt at stationers' hall 
431 — compelled to lend money to 
Charies I. 496— attend the kinron 
his return ftora Scotland 497 — Meek 
of Martyrs given to the prisonen 
in Ludgate, by sol — ordered to sub. 
stitute the arms of the common- 
wealth 573 — precept of the lord 
mayor to 533, 529, 541 — silver ct^ 
presented to 5S3 — ordered to seize 
Buchanan's History of Scotland 539 
— hall of. destroyed by the Hit of 
London 543 — demands three copies 
of every printed book 544 — charter 
of renewed 461— origin of giving ap- 
prentices bibles 601— trial concern- 
ing the right of literary property 076 
— curious account of a schinn in 709 
— to enter a book at optional 79s— 
their exclusive right renrdlnj; aliDft. 
nacks detected 734 — donatiODs and 
beneikGtioaa to ssi, as;, mo, sm 
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345, 418, 417<<38, 4S8, 483, S08, S41, 
9)3, 543, Hi, 661, 563, 575, 533, 6l6, 
634,659, 686, 704, 741, 753, 784, 794, 
830, 831, 865, 867, 905, 918 

Statten, Herman de, corloas deed of, 
sale by 130 

Statute of labourers 73 

Steel, engravlDg apon, iDtrodueed Into 
EngUod 870 

Steoography known to the Romans 39 

Stereotype, printing vitb 584, 585, 586, 
735,817.871,895 

Sterne, Dr. John, his bequests to the 
university of Dublin 651 

Steeven's, O. singular instance of liter- 
ary perseverance of 777 

Stippling, a mode of engraving 367 

"tockings of silk flrat worn by queen 
Elizabeth 4i3— knit 48S 

Stone desks, books placed apon 43 

Stone used for engraving upon IS, 17 

Storm, great, in England 583 

Story, Dr. John, executed S78 

Stowe, John, curious extract from 443 

Strange Netcs from Arpington 573 — 
from the West HO— from the Deep 
S&4 — and terrible newM from Oaking' 
Aam 551 — and wonderful news from 
Bridewell Hi— from Norwich 563 

Strawberry hill, private press at 701 — 
printer's farewell to 797 

Student, (Oxford) 680 

Style, an instrument used to write 
iBvitb — origin of the term 36 

Sun 870, n'il. 937— True Sua 930 

Sunday Monitor 851 
undertand Herald 930 — ami Durham 
General Shipping Qaxelte 980 — Bea- 
ton 954 

San fire office establishes the Britith 
Mercury iQi, 6^ 

Supple, Mark, carious anecdote of 838 

Supplement b^f 614 

Surprise 613 

Surry, earl of, beheaded 340, 394, S95 

Sweden, first typographer royal 380 

Swedish Intelligencer 483 

*' Sweet singers" renounce the printed 
bible 560 

Swift, dean, his vengeance against 
certain printers 599 

Sydney, Algernon, beheaded 565 

Sylph 789 

Sfr Or«y-S<ei<,araie Scotch foemtU 

Table book noticed by Chaucer 37— 

taken to the theatre 435 
Tachygraphio, short- hand writers, and 

calllgraphi elegant writem 77 
Tatler (by Steel) 693— (at Edinburgh) 

599— (by Mr. Harrison) 600— by Mr. 

Baker) (anonymous) 593 — reeioed 

636 — rcpieed, or the christian phitosO' 

pher and politician 680 
Tatting Harlot 594 
Tavistock, extract from the chOTch- 

warden's account at 407 
l^ylor, John, poet, anecdote of 619 
Tea Table 614, 634 
Technical toast 767 
Telegraph 790 
Tetemaehus, acconnt of its pablication 

879 
TeU Tale 59S 
Tenipbir 644— (by S. Paterson) 731,813 
TeUer of the exchequer, origin of 30 
Terr« Filius 71 1— (by Amherst) 636 
Te>(668 

Tewkesbury Yearly Register 915 
Tluunea, river, account of a feir held 

on 565 
Thanks given to the King 563 
Theatre, (sir John Edgar) 634 
Theatres, price of adinlssion to 435 
Theme S19 

Thomas's American Almana^, anec- 
dote 01 746 
Thursday's Journal 831 
Tilly, count, letter against printers 477 
Time, lines on the pictoie of 583 
Times 765 
TSndaU, Wllliun, pablishad the lint 



edition of the New Testament in the 
English language sa.^— burnt 963 

TItchburne Chidiock, executed 946 

Tit /or Tit 565 

Tithes, origin of 374 

Titles and ciphers to books first used 
160— curious list of 504, 506— obser- 
vatlnnon 61 k 

Tobaccn introduced Into England 388 

Toustall, bishop of Loudon, anecdote 
of 3<5 

Tory Tatler 595 

Touchstone 640 

Town and Country Magazine 731 

Town Talk by Steel 613— by Agg 814 

Trades, singular enumeration of 333 

Traiteur 747 

Transactions of the society of arts 750 

Translating, curious anecdote of 895 

Trantiation of the Oajtette into French 
553 

Transmutation of metals, charter for 
116 

Treaty traversi 509 

Trials for practising the art of printing 
without serving a regular appren 
ticeshlp85l,653 

Tri/ler 761, 791— (at Edinburgh) 791 

Trinidad t'ourant 840 

Trinity college, Dublin, lilnary pre- 
sented to 414 

Trinity college, Oxford, founded 339 

Troubadours, French minstrels 83 

True and perfect Diurnal 530 — and 
perfect Dutch Diurnal Ml 

True and impartial account of the re- 
markable incidents 571 

True News, laudable news Ag8 — orMer. 
curius Anglieus 558 — News 559 

7>u« Relation US— Protestant Mer. 
cury 560, 573— Jn/onner 500, 506, 519, 
631, 633— Brrton 639— fo/no* 674— 
Protestant Domestic Intelligence 580 

Truths from York 495 

Tuesday's Post 504 

Tulip mania in Holland 847 

Tuner 731 

Turkish Spy, account of 588, 569 

Tusser, Thomas, acrostic on 399 

Tutchin John,Bevere punishment of 801 

Twynn, John, printer, executed 540 

Tyler, Wat,rcbellion of 78— lines on 177 

Tylesworth, William, burnt 313 

Tyne Mercury 813 

Type founding, earliest instance of 304 
—first in Scotland 668— at Oxford 
553 — Ordinances of the star chamber 
concerning 490 

Ulphilas, bishop, left ont the book of 
kings in his translation of the bible 
!)8 — Codex Argenteus, or silver book 

Unieersal Intelligence 558, 563, 573 
Intelligencer 571 — Journal 629 — 
Magazine 674 — Register 759 — Reeiew 
70i — Spectator 6*0— Visitor 696— 
Chronicle; or Weekly Gazette 703 

Universities, remarks upon the foun- 
ders of 413 

Unnoticed Theories of Senietus,ic. 639 

Upsal, private press at 588 

Urbanicus and Ruaticus 574 

Van, Paris George, burnt for heresy SOS 

Variety (by Mr. Repton; 763 

Venus and Adonis, poem of, published 

418— first printed in Scotland 450 
Versailles, private press in the palace 

of 703 
Vicar of Wakefield published 733 
Villiens, or slaves, sold in England 51 
Kfnrfimfton 0/ Godliness, by Richard 

Allen, curious anecdote of 543 
Vintners and tavtfmers. notice of 75 
Viigilius, bishop of Saltzburg, burnt 

for heresy 233 
Virgil, his notice of brands for mark 

ing 15 — Qeorgics published 36 
Visions of sir Heister Ryler 565 
Visitor 639 
Vlleliins, the first who taught Greek 

in tbe university of Oxford 300, 301 



Volame, meaning of 33 

Volumen, bark books so called 33 

Volunteer Evening Post, printer of 
tarred and feathered 746, 747 

Vorstios Conrad, his Nature and Attri- 
butes of God burnt by order of James 
1.457 

Votes of the house of Commoni 500 

Votes of both houses 539 

Vulgate edition of the blUe 38— mean- 
ing of the word 38 

Wales of Literature 808 

Waits, Christmas mukic, notice of 338 

Wake, Kid, killed 793 

Walker, Obadiah, his license to print 
from James II. 567 

Wakefield and Halifai Journal W7 

Walls, books found preserved in 305 
Septuagint, origin of 34 

Walter's Angler, advertisement of 530 

Wandering Spyi or the ways of the 
world inquired into 591 

Wandering Whore 519 

Warwick, extract from the Black Book 
at 450 

Watchman 793, 943 

Waterford Flying Post til— Journal 

7li— Mirror 810 — SAamrocAr 803 

Warranted tidings from Ireland 4gt 
497 

Water marks on paper, curloos anec- 
dote of 301 

Waxen tablets, notice of 74, 70 

Waygoose, derivation of 516 

Waynflete, bishop of Winchester In. 
structions to tbe clergy 117 

Wearmouth, monastery founded at 43 

Weaver (the) 633 

Weekly Test Paper i7>— Memorials iTi 
— Packet of Advice ist— Packet of 
Advice from Rome &73— Review 748 
— orthe Wednesday's Post 6\i—New» 
from foreign parts iOl— News 643 — 
News books 400 — Advertisement of 
books t60— Miscellany 638, 6<9—Pott 
Boy 653— PosI 532, 537 — AmiuemeiU 
853, 7i»— Essay Ml— Journal 615, 
^—Journal, or theBritishGazetteer 
635— Poll master i03— General Post 
6li—Observator 6li— Packet 603— 
Pacqvet 609— Packet, with the price 
current 617— Medley 640, tlS— Med- 
ley i or, the Gentleman's Recreation 
6l7— Intelligence 498, ii7— Intelli- 
gencer 627 — Discovery of the myste- 
ries of iniquity 563 — Intelligence of 
the commonwealth 537 — Mementofor 
the ingenious 665 — Amusement 758— 
Comedy, orthe humours of the cqffee 
house i93— Comedy 581 — Remem- 
brancer l,»6— Survey of the World 
i97—Posi. foreign and domestic 800 
— Remarks and political Remarks 
6\1— Register 643, 799, ilO— Rehear, 
sal 6u— Magazine (Edinburgh) 719 
Magazine, or gentleman and tody's 
polite company 704 — Account, ^c.600 
627 — Vision of the tale popish plot 
662 — Chronicle (Owen's) 7l»— In- 
formation 635 — Discover stript naked 
i62— Christian Teacher 9M—Poliee 
Gazette 944— Dispatch 855 

Weepers 530 

Wednesday's Mercury 500 — JoumalGli 

Welsh bishop, anecdote of 457 

Welsh Mercury 600 

Welshman 939 

Welshman's Declaration 

Wcntwortb, eail of Strafibrd, executed 
601 

Wesselns, slngolar request of 188 

West Briton 887, 944 

Western Luminary 853, 879, 893 

Western Informer 503 

Western Star 653 

Westminster Magazine 680, 731— Os. 
zette 683 — Journal, or new Weekly 
Miscellany 889— Berinc 894 

Westmoreland Gazette 869 

Wbiffler, meaning of 538 

Whig and tory, Johnson's deflnitloiis 
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at 8S0— from the spectator 830— 
WUkes't optnioii of 732— lines on 640 
— Hallam's description of 673 

mig (the) 7*7— Emminer iti—Xaga- 
SUM, or Patriot Jfwcettaiiy 74S 

Whimitig Pott 591 

WhUptTert9i,7H 

WkUekatl Comont CIS— £ wiring' Po$t 
<S7. 833, 907— Journal 633 

WUttiiiKtoo, sir Ridutfil, lord mayor 
of London, built tbe library of Grey 
Mars, (now Christ church) 95 

WicUf, liis translation of the whole 
bible7S— followers of, called Lollards 
76 — severe persecutions of 353, 386 

Wilkes, Jolu, erected a private press 
in his hoase7I0 — prayers desiied for 
719— committed to the tower 710— 
verdict against the earl of Halifax 
719— letter to Almon 733 

wmiam I. carious charter to the 
citizens of London, by 49 

Wine, price of 75 

Wine, Beer, Ale, ani Toiaeeo, eo»- 
tending for tupeHorttg 637 

Winnington, sir Thomas, singular re- 
mark in the house of commons 667 

WIsliart, Oeorge, burnt 340 

Witehoraft, origin of trials for 333— 



list of persons who have sofltoedfor 
333, 4l(— works upon 380,418. 437' 
641 — annual lecture founded on 418 
—acts of parliament against 4 1 8 

Winter Beeningt, (by Dr. Knox) 763 

Willy Apothegnu of king JamtM I. 
curious extract from 467 

Wolcot, Dr. John, curious agieemrnt 
between, and Messrs. Robinson and 
Walker 781— his fracas with Mr. 
Gilford 797 

Wolsey, cardinal, his letter to the pope 
concerning printing, &c. 360 — Shak- 
speare's description of 249— his skull 
purchased by R. Phillips 351 

Wonderful and strange Neve 473 

Wood, engraving upon, history of 64 

Wood tablets used for preserving laws 
upon IS, 19 

Worceeter Joumal 693, Hn— Herald 
«!\—Pottman ft3 

Wordsworth, William, sonnet on the 
writers of tbe reign of Charles II . 666 

Works of Ike Learned by La Crose 674 

Works of the Learned 674 

World (the) 685 

Worrall, John, bookseller, noble trait 
in his conduct 737 

Writing of the angels 8 



Wyatt, sir Tliomas. beheaded 3*8 
Wye, extractfrom the chnrchwanten's 
account at 381 

Xavier,Francis,apostle of the Indies 336 
Ximenes, cardinal, promoter of the 
Comptutensian Potjfgtott 333 

Yarmonth, NorfoUc, earliest accoont 
of 537 

Year books 174 

Yonge, sir William, his oppositioii to 
the liberty of the press 657 

York Chronicle 718— CounuU 631 — 
Herald 771, gss— if <rr»ry 631 

York and Lancaster, number of per- 
sons killed in the wars of 135 — the 
wars of, effects on literature 135 

York, Elizabeth of, extract frtm her 
privy purse account 308 

Yorke. sir John, his wife and brothers 
fined and imprisoned 459, 460 

Yorkshire Ooxette 876 

Yoong, Dr. Edward, elegy on tbe death 
of Addison 610 — aneiSote of 65<t 

Yomg Ladg tgi 

Zenger, John Peter,printer,New York. 
North America, trial of, for libd 661 
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